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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Qffce  o/the  Uttng  Agt. 

The  FIRST  STEP  is  not  ahoayt  the  only  difficulty ; 
it  is  not  so  in  a  journal;  but  it  w  a  difficulty. 
There  is  so  much  to  be  done  in  organizing  a  new 
office,  and  preparing  so  large  a  number  as  this, 
that  we  have  been  delayed  a  week  longer  than  we 
intended.  Finding  that  we  should  necessarily  be 
slow,  until  we  can  "  get  the  steam  up,"  we  de- 
termined not  to  attempt  to  do  more  than  to  show, 
in  a  first  number,  the  size,  general  appearance, 
and  about  the  weight  of  our  matter.  So  that  our 
readers  will  not  find  the  gloss  of  novelty  on  every 
article ; — ^not,  for  instance,  on  the  excellent  review 
of  Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico  ; — but  we  should 
not  have  been  willing  under  any  circumstances  to 
fail  to  appropriate  so  hearty  a  commendation,  by 
such  high  authority,  of  an  American  author. 

We  lose  much  by  the  absence  of  Miscellamv, 
SciKNCE,  Akt,  Obituary,  which  will  be  regular 
heads  in  our  work ;  and  also  by  not  including  any 
English  political  speculations— or  even  the  slight 
view  of  domestic  afiairs  which  comes  within  our 
plan. 

Even  as  it  is,  we  publish  before  we  are  quite 
prepared,  and  shall  be  obliged  to  delay  our  second 
number  till  the  25th — making  an  interval  of  a  fort- 
night. 

We  hope  our  Southern  and  Western  correspon- 
dents will  not  give  us  up  because  we  have  annexed 
New  England.  We  cannot  agree  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  union  which  has  subsisted  between  us 
for  so  many  years.  It  is  to  their  advantage  that 
we  should  have  the  most  favorable  post  for  our 
army  of  observation,  that  is,  our  printing-office. 
We  shall  here  receive  the  foreign  periodicals 
earliest ; — ^we  shall  have  the  best  communication 
with  western  New  York,  and  with  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  lakes  (north  as  well  as  south  ;) 
and  we  hope  that  we  shall  receive  a  kindly  wel- 
come to  many  new  post-offices  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  No  time  will  be  lost  in  the  transmission 
of  the  work  to  distant  subscribers,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  appearing  four  times  as  often  as  before  will 
make  our  matter  fresher  than  it  was  in  the  Mu- 
seum, even  to  Philadelphia  subscribers.  We  beg 
leave  to  borrow  for  a  moment  from  our  friend  the 
New  York   Albion  his   motto,    "  Colitm,  non 


ANIMDM,  mutant,  QUI  TRANS  MARE  CURRUNT  ;"— 

which  means,  when  done  into  English,  that  we 
are  as  desirous  of  continuing  and  increasing  our 
business  to  the  south  and  west  as  ever. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  the  noise  of  the 
steamer's  arrival,  and  that  our  periodicals  are  on 
board,  but  we  cannot  use  them  for  this  number. 

We  shall  have  abundant  time  and  opportunity 
for  treating  of  the  matter  of  Texas,  on  its  rebound 
from  Europe  in  about  a  month.  But  we  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  in  the  mean  time.  Finally,  and 
we  hope  not  dishonorably,  we  sliall  probably  be 
united  to  that  territory,  and  the  coasters  of  New 
England  will  have  a  home  voyage  equal  in  length 
to  a  passage  to  Europe.  Apart  from  the  consti- 
tutional question — and  the  still  more  important 
point  of  good  faith  to  Mexico— the  principal  excite- 
ment relates  to  the  matter  of  slavery.  The  Na- 
tional Intelligencer  has  an  article  addressed  to 
Southern  readers,  in  which  it  gives  very  good 
reasons  for  supposing  that  the  efiect  of  annexation 
will  be  to  draw  a  large  part  of  the  population  from 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri — and  that  the  vacated  lands  will  be 
settled  by  emigration  from  Pennsylvania  and  other 
free  states,  and  cultivated  by  free  labor ;  and 
that  these  states  may  be  expected  to  become  free 
states.  This  is  our  opinion,  based  upon  some 
knowledge  of  the  process  which  has  already  begun 
there.  Besides  this,  it  appears  by  Mr.  Clay's 
letter,  that  not  more  than  half  of  "Texas  itself  b 
fit  for  slave  labor  ; — and  this  consideration,  as  he 
well  observes,  may  lessen  the  avidity  of  the  south, 
and  the  opposition  of  the  north,  so  far  as  these 
feelings  are  founded  upon  political  considerations. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
will  increase  the  political  power  of  the  slave  states 
— and  we  hope  that  the  whole  matter  may  be  con- 
sidered on  its  own  merits. 

That  England  would  take  Texas,  if  it  could  be 
quietly  accomplished,  we  doubt  not.  But  that 
could  not  be  done  without  war  with  us,  and  we 
hope  that  for  that  she  has  no  more  disposition  than 
we  have.  We  need  not  fear  any  rival :  the  bride 
is  very  willing,  and  we  think  will  be  constant: 
we  shall  have  time  for  a  regular  marriage  ;  and 
need  not  disgrace  ourselves  by  a  runaway  match. 
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Simpson's  naeratitb  of  discoveries. 


From  the  QuwMrIx  Bevlsw. 

Narrative  of  the  Discoveries  on  the  North 
Coast  of  America,  effected  by  the  Officers 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  during  the 
years  1836 — 39.  Bt  Thomas  Simpson, 
Esq.    8  TO.    London ;  1843. 

This,  the  last  page  in  the  history  of  the  Brit- 
ish arctic  exploration,  is  a  melancholy  one ;  for 
though  the  task  undertaken  was  gallantly  and 
successfully  accomplished,  the  publication  is  post- 
humous, and  the  adventurous  author  lived  not  to 
wear  the  laurels  so  honorably  won.  His  own 
recital  is  one  which  must  be  read  by  his  country- 
men with  satisfaction,  only  impaired  by  regret  for 
his  melancholy  and  mysterious  fate.  Its  style, 
remarkable  even  beyond  that  of  lus  recent  prede- 
cessors for  concision,  is,  like  theirs,  of  that  simple 
and  unpretending  character  which  best  becomes 
the  narrative  of  real  enterprise  and  endurance. 
The  achievements  it  records  place  the  author's 
name  on  the  long  list  of  British  worthies  which 
begins  with  Frobisher.  The  utility  of  such 
achievements  may  indeed  be  questioned.  To  what 
purpose  are  the  realms  of  idl  but  eternal  winter 
invaded  by  such  repeated  incursions?  Why  ex- 
pose the  nose  of  man  to  the  blast  of  the  barrens, 
with  the  thermometer  at  60°  below  zero:  and 
when  government,  weary  of  its  efforts,  abandons 
the  task,  why  should  officials  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  exchange  their  proper  functions  as 
purveyors  of  peltry  for  those  of  navigators  and 
geogr^hers?  The  answer  to  all  such  utilitarian 
interrogatories  rises  spontaneously  to  the  lips  of 
every  one  who  takes  an  interest  either  in  the 
advancement  of  science  or  the  honor  of 'England. 
We  are  indeed  no  longer  lured,  like  our  ancestors, 
by  the  prospect  of  commercial  advantages  from 
a  north-western  conununication  with  Japan  or 
Cathay ;  but,  without  condescending  to  argue  the 
question,  we  regret  no  past,  we  shall  grudge  no 
future  expenditure,  whether  of  money  or  heroism, 
which  may  have  contributed,  or  hereafter  may 
conoibnte,  to  the  final  discharge  of  one  of  Great 
Britain's  proper  functions,  the  survey  of  the  coast- 
line of  North  America.  This  primary  object  at- 
tained, it  will  yet  remain  to  be  shown  that  the 
North  Pole  itself  is  inaccessible,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  north-west  passage  are  insurmountable 
by  British  navigators.  On  both  these  questions 
we  venture  to  refer  our  readers  to  our  article,  of 
the  year  1840,  on  Wrangell's  expedition,  vol.  Ixvi. 
p.  444. 

Meanwhile  the  Franklins,  the  Backs,  and  the 
Simpsons  have  left  but  little  to  be  achieved  to- 
wards the  aocompUshment  of  the  coast  survey. 
The  extent  of  the  hiatus  remaining  on  our  maps 
will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to  Mr. 
Simpeoo's  instructions  and  the  objects  embraced 
in  his  enterprise.  We  call  them  Mr.  Simpson's 
instruotions  in  virtue  of  his  authorship,  and  with- 
out fear  of  exciting  any  jealousy  on  the  part  of 


the  able  and  veteran  chief  of  the  expedition,  Mr. 
Dease,  who  appears  to  have  conceded  to  his  youth- 
ful subordinate,  when  occasion  permitted,  prece- 
dence in  labor  and  fatigue,  as  well  as  in  the  scien- 
tific operations  of  the  expedition,  which  were 
entirely  in  Mr.  Simpson's  hands.  Mr.  Dease's 
merits  and  services  are  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  Franklin  and  Back.  The  first  object  indicated 
in.  the  instructions  issued  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  Directors,  was  the  completion  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  survey  to  the  westward  of  the 
Mackenzie  River  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  Franklin  and  Beechey  in  1826.  Such  of  oui 
readers  as  have  not  recently  pored  over  the  addi- 
tions to  our  arctic  maps,  contributed  by  successive 
expeditions,  have  to  be  reminded  that  in  that  year 
a  combined  operation  was  conducted,  from  the 
Pacific  by  Captain  Beechey,  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Mackenzie  River  by  Captain  Franklin,  in  the 
hope  that  the  two  parties  might  meet  somewhere 
on  the  coast.  They  failed  in  effecting  their  junc- 
tion, but  how  nearly  they  succeeded,  the  following 
dates  and  positions  wiU  show. 

On  the  18th  of  August,  the  barge  of  Captain  ' 
Beechey 's  vessel,  the  Blossom,  quitted  that  ship 
off  Icy  Cape,  and  on  the  22d,  reached  longitude 
156°  31'  W.,  some  130  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
their  point  of  departure.  Hence,  after  being  em- 
bedded for  some  days  in  ice,  and  after  her  com- 
mander, Mr.  E^n,  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
abandon  her  and  return  on  foot,  she  was  fortu- 
nately extricated,  and  made  sail  again  to  rejoin  the 
Blossom  on  the  25th.  On  the  16th  of  August, 
Captain  Franklin  reached  longitude  138°  52"  W. ; 
and  on  the  17th,  the  weather  cleared  sufficiently 
to  allow  him,  as  he  believed,  to  ascertain  the  posi- 
tion of  a  point  of  land  to  the  westward,  which  he 
named  after  Captain  Beechey ;  at  which  point  he 
writes,  longitude  149°  27,  "  our  discoveries  ter- 
minated." "  Could  I  have  known,"  he  continues, 
"  or  by  any  possibility  imagined,  that  a  party  from 
the  Blossom  had  been  at  the  distance  of  only  160 
miles  from  me,  no  difficulties,  no  daogets,  no  dis- 
couraging circumstances,  should  have  prevailed 
upon  me  to  return."  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  know 
that,  in  Sir  John  Franklin's  own  opinion,  founded 
on  subsequent  information,  the  attempt  would  have 
been  fruitless,  and  probably  £Ual  to  all  concerned. 
This  interval,  therefore,  of  somewhat  less  than  7° 
of  longitude  (averaging  23  miles  to  a  degree,) 
was  all  that,  since  1826,  remained  to  complete  the 
survey  from  Mackenzie  River  westward  to  the 
Pacific ;  anfl  that  completion  was  indicated  in  the 
instructions  as  the  first  object  of  the  expedition. 
It  wiU  be  seen  that  it  was  effectually  and  speedily 
accomplished. 

To  the  eastward  a  wider  field  was  open  to  con- 
jecture and  discovery.  In  1826,  while  Franklin 
was  working  to  the  west,  his  admirable  coadjutor 
Richardson  had  surveyed  the  interval  between 
the  Mackenzie  and  Coppermine  rivers.  In  1834. 
Captain  Back  had  descended  the  Tlewocho,  oi 
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Great  Fiah  River,  to  its  estuary ;  but  he  had  been 
able  to  surrey  but  little  of  the  neighboring  coast 
in  either  direction ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  this 
point,  the  region  between  the  115th  and  83d  de- 
grees of  longitude,  from  the  Coppermine  Rirer  to 
the  oflshoot,  called  Melville  Peninsula,  was  still 
unexplored.  It  would  appear  fVom  the  instruc- 
tions that  the  exploration  of  this  interval  to  its  full 
eastward  extent  did  not  enter  into  the  immediate 
contemplation  of  the  directors.  The  party  is 
merely  instructed,  starting  from  the  Coppermine, 
to  reach,  if  possible,  the  scene  of  Captain  Back's 
discoveries ;  deciding,  as  in  case  of  success  it  must, 
on  its  way  the  question  at  issue  between  Sir  John 
Ross  and  Sir  George  Back,  whether  Boothia,  the 
land  so  named  by  the  former  officer,  be  a  penin- 
sula joined  on  to  the  mun  land  to  tlie  west  of  the 
Tlewocho,  or  whether,  as  Back  opined,  a  strait 
existed  which  had  escaped  Ross's  observation.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Simpson  more  than  per- 
formed the  service  indicated  in  this  instruction ; 
that,  after  discovering  and  passing  through  the 
strait  suspected  by  Sir  G.  Back,  and  thus  disposing 
of  the  presumed  peninsula,  and  of  Sir  J.  Ross's 
famous  discovery  of  a  difference  of  level  between 
the  seas  on  either  side,  he  followed  the  coast-line 
to  some  little  extent  beyond  the  point  where  Back 
was  repelled  by  the  advanced  state  of  the  season. 
From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  some 
ten  degrees  of  longitude,  the  coast  of  the  conti- 
nent still  presents  a  field  for  further  adventure. 
We  have  been  robbed  of  one  peninsula,  but  it 
appears  neariy  certain  that  a  considerable  tract  of 
land,  of  which  the  eastern  continuous  coast  has 
been  ascertained  by  Parry  and  Franklin,  deserves 
the  name  it  bears  of  Melville  Peninsula;  that  it 
shoots  out  to  the  north  for  some  5°  of  latitude,  and 
is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus 
near  Repulse  Bay.  "Dus  latter  fact  does  not  in- 
deed rest  as  yet  on  actual  observation,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  put  faith  in  the  Esquimaux  ac- 
counts, which  bring  a  gulf  of  the  Polar  Sea  to 
within  40  or  50  miles  of  Repulse  Bay. 

Our  author's  narrative  is  prefaced  by  an  inter- 
esting though  meagre  sketch  of  his  biography,  by 
the  pen  of  a  surviving  brother.  The  boy  is  not 
always  father  to  the  man.  The  transformation  of 
a  sickly  and  timid  youth,  educated  for  the  Scottish 

•  church,  into  the  hardy  man  who  walks  fifty  miles 
anday  in  snow-shoes,  is  one  of  those  phenomena 
whieh  we  believe  to  be  quite  as  common  as  the 
instances  of  juvenile  promise  and  precocious  apti- 
tude for  a  particular  career  so  often  traced  out  by 
the  biographers  of  eminent  men.  In  1839,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  Mr.  Simpson,  despairing  of 
early  advancement  in  the  Kirk,  and  averse  from 
the  usual  resource  of  private  tuition,  accepted  from 
the  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Mr., 
now  Sir  George  Simpson — (a  relative,  we  pre- 
sume, but  in  what  degree  is  not  stated) — an  offer 

•  of  employment  under  the  Company,  and  sailed  for 
.'North  America.     By  the  same  powerful  interest 


it  appears  that  he  was  appointed,  in  1836,  to  the 
second  station  in  command  of  the  expedition  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  present  narrative.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  during  his  apprenticeship  he 
showed  qualities  which  justified  his  selection,  and 
no  one  who  peruses  the  record  will  accuse  the 
governor  of  nepotism. 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  the  numerous  works 
of  Mr.  Simpson's  predecessors,  his  volume  can  of 
course  present  little  attraction  in  the  way  of 
novelty.  The  incidents,  whether  of  the  sum- 
mer's journey  or  the  winter's  residence  at  one  of 
the  Company's  forts,  admit  of  littie  variety,  as  de- 
scribed either  by  a  Back  or  a  Simpson.  The  same 
exertions  of  fortitude  and  endurance,  the  same 
devices  of  skill  and  ingenuity  to  meet  danger  in  its 
various  forms  of  river-rapid,  of  marine  ice,  of  fog, 
and  squall,  and  current,  are  required  of  each  suc- 
cessive arctic  adventurer ;  but  the  simplicity  and 
concision  of  the  present  narrative  prevents  weari- 
ness even  with  these  details.  There  is  one  fact, 
evidence  of  which  pervades  the  volume,  and  which 
makes  us  rise  from  its  perusal  with  peculiar  satis- 
faction ;  we  mean  the  truly  humanizing  and  Chris* 
tian  effect  of  the  operations  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company  on  the  aboriginal  tribes.  The  period  is 
not  distant  when  the  "bella  plusquam  civilia," 
which  raged  between  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
and  a  rival  association,  reddened  the  desert  with 
other  blood  than  thatof  the  beaver  or  musk-ox.  The 
blessings,  indeed,  usually  bestowed  by  the  white 
Christian  on  the  red  heathen  are  soon  enumerated ; 
— ^fire-arms,  fire-water,  and  the  small-pox ;  but 
probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  had  the  European 
invaders  set  a  worse  example  to  the  native  tribes 
than  here,  or  enlisted  them  into  more  savage  con- 
tests than  those  which  raged,  within  the  present 
century,  within  the  dominions  and  between  the 
subjects  of  the  British  crown  in  North  America. 
It  is  perhaps  useless  now  to  inquire  into  the  relar 
tive  guilt  of  the  parties  engaged,  and  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  aggression  and  lawful  resist- 
ance. The  true  history  of  such  contests  would 
rival  in  unprofitable  tedium  the  Florentine  and 
Pisan  wars  of  Guicciardini.  We  know  no  better 
picture  of  the  character  of  the  struggle  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Ross  Cox,  a  gentle- 
man who  from  an  adventurous  trader  has  become 
an  efficient  and  trusted  officer  of  the  Irish  police. 
His  narrative,  pnMished  in  1830,  has  srauxiely  an 
equal  for  incident  and  adventure,  unless  it  be  in 
Mr.  Irvine's  charming  volume,  the  "  Adventures 
of  the  Followers  of  Columbus."  We  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark,  that  seme  of  Us  observations 
on  the  habits  of  native  tribes  derive  confirmation 
fifom  the  volume  under  review.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us,  as  Englishmen  and  Christians,  to  be  able  to 
show  the  reverse  of  such  a  jMCture.  Subsequently 
to  the  coaHtion  effected  between  the  two  compa- 
nies in  1831,  their  system  towaids  the  natives 
appears  to  have  been  one  which  Howard  and  Wil- 
berforce  would  have  approved,  and  imglit  have  di- 
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reeled.  Sufficient  proofs  of  this  fact  appear  at  the 
ontaet  of  Mr.  Simpson's  Tolome,  even  in  his  de- 
scription, though  cursory,  of  the  Red  River  set- 
tlement, from  which  he  started  for  his  journey. 

The  untiring  efforts  of  the  Company's  Church 
establishment,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
extend  from  Labrador  to  the  Pacific — from  where 
the  rattlesnake  basks  in  the  hot  summer  of  climes 
westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  to  where  tho 
Indian  ceases  to  roam,  and  the  Esquimaux  be- 
comes the  sole  representative  of  humanity.  These 
exertions  are  not  the  less  creditable  if,  as  Mr. 
Simpson,  we  fear  truly,  states,  they  are  often 
onrewaided :  not  always  however.  In  the  mari- 
time districts  of  the  far  West  the  Indian  charac- 
ter is  softened,  as  he  states,  by  the  influences  of 
the  Pacific ;  food  is  abundant,  man  congregates  in 
Tillages,  and  here  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
promise  every  success.  Even  among  the  wander^ 
ing  hunters  of  the  North  the  endeavors  of  the 
Company  to  check  the  supply  of  spirituous  liquors 
and  to  instil  morality,  have  not  been  unavailing. 
Mr.  Simpson  says : — 

"  No  Mronger  proof  of  the  salutary  efiect  of 
the  injunctions  of  the  Company's  officers  can  be 
adduced  than  that,  while  peace  and  decorum  mark 
the  general  character  of  the  Northern  tribes, 
bloodshed,  rapine,  and  unbridled  lust  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  fierce  hordes  of  Assiniboines, 
Pigeons,  Blackfeet,  Circees,  Fall  and  Blood  In- 
dians who  inhabit  the  plains  between  the  Sas- 
katchewan and  Missouri,  and  are  without  the  pale 
of  the  Company's  influence  and  authority." — ^p.  19. 

Mr.  Simpson  goes  on  to  describe  a  reconciliation 
ei&cted  by  the  sole  influence  of  the  Company  be- 
tween the  Saulteaux  and  Sioux  nations,  till  lately 
mveterate  and  bloody  enemies. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1836,  Mr.  Simpson 
quitted  the  Red  River  settlement  for  Athabasca. 
This  preliminary  journey,  of  one  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  statute  miles,  was 
completed  with  singular  precimon  on  the  very  day 
prefixed  for  its  termination,  the  1st  of  February. 
For  the  first  three  days,  as  far  as  the  Manitobah 
Lake,  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  state  of 
the  weather  permitted  the  use  of  horses  and  wheel 
carriages.  The  remainder  of  the  journey  was  per- 
formed on  foot,  the  baggage  being  conveyed  on 
sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  The  author's  route 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  seasonable  hospitality  of 
three  of  the  Company's  stations  between  the  Red 
River  and  the  Athabascan  station,  Fort  Chipe- 
wayan,  destined  for  his  residence  till  the  period 
when  returning  spring  should  enable  him  to  effect 
the  descent  of  the  Coppermine  River. 

The  first  point  decided  on  at  this  station  was,  that 
instead  of  building,  according  to  the  letter  of  their 
instructions,  one  large  boat  for  their  fiiture  expe- 
dition, they  should  construct  two  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions ;  a  measure  to  which  Mr.  Simpson  attributes 
the  ultimate  safety  and  success  of  tbe  party.  This 
portion  of  the  author's  narrative  exhibits  further 
gratifying  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  Com- 


pany on  the  character  of  the  Chipewayan  Indiana ; 
and  of  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  be- 
tween this  race  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  wanton 
and  relentless  massacre  of  the  latter,  described  by 
Hearne,  is  a  specimen  of  the  former  habits  of  the 
natives,  conspicuous  by  its  contrast  to  the  present 
state  of  things ;  and  the  regulations  of  Uie  Com- 
pany for  the  prevention  of  the  sale  of  spirits,  and 
for  the  supply  of  necessaries  to  the  Indian,  seem 
admirable  in  effect  as  well  as  intention. 

The  expedition  set  sail  from  Athabasca  on  the 
1st  of  June.  On  the  10th  it  reached  the  Great 
Slave  Lake,  where,  for  eleven  weary  days,  it  suf- 
fered provoking  detention  by  the  ice,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  39th  that  it  entered  the  great  River  Mack- 
enzie. Fort  Good  Hope,  situated  in  lat.  66°  16', 
the  most  northerly  station  of  the  Company,  wa* 
reached  on  the  5th  of  July,  and  at  4  P.  M.  of  tbe 
9tb,  the  Arctic  Ocean  burst  on  the  view  of  the  par- 
ty. The  expedition  plodded  its  westward  way 
along  tlie  coast  surveyed  by  Franklin  in  1826, 
meeting  and  overcoming  the  usual  difficulties  of 
such  a  route,  and  holding  friendly  but  cautious  in- 
tercourse with  various  families  of  Esquimaux,  till 
it  reached  Franklin's  Return  Reef  on  the  23d. 
The  weather  here  became  stormy,  and  the  tem- 
perature such  as  to  bring  the  winter-dresses  of  the 
party  into  requisition.  The  ice  drove  them  occar 
sionally  almost  beyond  sight  of  the  coast,  but  one 
happy  run  of  twenty-five  hours  efl^ected  nearly  half 
the  distance  between  the  point  reached  by  Franklin 
and  the  Point  Barrow,  from  which  Captain  Beech-' 
ey's  barge  returned  in  1826.  In  this  interval  the 
mouths  of  two  considerable  rivers  were  discovered. 
Of  one  of  these,  named  by  the  parly  the  Colville, 
Mr.  Simpson  remarks  (p.  171):  "  That  it  separates 
the  Franklin  and  Pelly  mountains,  the  last  seen  by 
us,  and  probably  flows  in  a  long  course  through  a 
rich  fur  country  and  unknown  tribes  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rocky  mountains."  Mr.  Simpson  thinks 
that  it  is  probably  identical  with  a  river  of  which 
Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  the 
Company's  servants,  who  has  pushed  its  estab- 
lishments into  the  Rocky  mountains  and  to  the  con- 
fines of  the  Russian  territory,  received  accounts 
from  the  natives ;  if  so,  it  has  a  course  of  at  least 
1000  English  miles.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Campbell, 
in  1830,  narrowly  escaped  massacre  and  starvation 
at  the  hands  of  the  Nahanie  Indians,  but  that  his 
future  operations  are  likely  to  be  facilitated  by  a 
transaction  with  the  Russian  Governor,  the  emi- 
nent Baron  Wrangel,  by  which  the  Russian  line  of 
coast  as  far  as  Cape  Spencer  is  leased  to  the  Com- 
pany. On  the  28th  they  hauled  up  their  boats  on 
a  cape,  in  longitude  154°,  which  they  named  after 
Governor  Simpson.  The  ice  now  rapidly  accu- 
mulated, and  oQ  the  31st  Mr.  Simpson  writes  :— 
"  From  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather  and 
the  interminable  ice,  the  further  advance  of  o«r 
boats  appeared  hopeless.  In  four  days  we  had 
only  made  good  as  many  miles,  and  in  the  event 
of  a  late  return  to  tbe  Mackenzie,  we  had  evwy 
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Teason  to  apprehend  being  set  fast  in  Bear  Lake 
river,  or  at  least  at  Fort  Franldin,  which  would 
hare  been  ruinous  to  our  future  plans.  I  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  imparting  to  Mr.  Dease  my 
desire  of  exploring  the  remainder  of  the  coast  to 
Point  Barrow  on  foot.  In  order  to  secure  the  safe 
retreat  of  the  party,  he  handsomely  consented  to 
remain  with  the  boats ;  and  as  Point  Barrow  was 
still  distant  only  two  degrees  of  longitude,  ten  or 
twelve  days  were  considered  sufRcient  for  my  re- 
turn." The  author  therefore,  selecting  five  com- 
panions, started  on  his  pedestrian  expedition  on  the 
1st  of  August.  While  the  boats  had  been  forcing 
their  way  through  the  shore  ice  to  Cape  Simpson, 
the  appearance  of  the  ice  to  seaw&rd  had  been 
so  smooth  and  solid  that  the  party  had  longed  for 
horses  and  caiioles  to  drive  at  once  to  Point  Bar- 
row. Our  author  conld  not,  indeed,  resort  to  this 
expedient  to  facilitate  the  interesting  labor  of  the 
remaining  interval  of  unexplored  coast.  He  could 
not  call  a  coach ,  but  he  did  better,  for  finding  the  sea 
open  he  called  an  oomiak— one  of  the  large  family- 
boats  of  the  Esquimaux  which  bear  that  name. 
The  incident  of  his  meeting  with  the  family  which 
supplied  him  with  the  loan  of  this  invaluable  con- 
veyance was  certainly  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of 
his  journey.  The  taste  for  tobacco,  acquired  from 
intercourse  with  the  Russians,  was  a  passport  to 
their  good  graces.  Among  other  mutual  civilities 
Mr.  Simpson  exchanged  his  travelling  service  of 
plate,  consisting  of  a  tin  pan,  for  a  platter  made 
out  of  a  mammoth  tusk,  as  appropriate  to  his  daily 
mess  of  pemmican  as  pewter  to  the  draught  be- 
loved by  metropolitan  coalheavers.  The  Esqui- 
maux suffered  him  without  scruple  to  select  the  best 
of  three  oomiaks  for  his  purpose.  These  boats 
float  in  half  a  foot  of  water,  and  the  one  selected 
bounded  gallantly  over  the  high  waves  of  an  inlet 
five  miles  wide,  which  would  have  cost  him  a  weary 
march  to  circumvent  by  land.  Disregarding  the 
portentous  appearance  of  young  ice  and  the  land- 
ward flight  of  wild  fowl,  omens  of  approaching 
winter,  and  occasionally  carrying  their  light  crafi 
over  the  older  ice,  they  hurried  onward  to  their 
goal,  and  reached  it  with  triumph  and  gratitude 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th. 

Point  BajTow,  henceforth  famous  as  the  focus 
to  which  British  enterprise  from  west  and  east  has 
successfully  converged,  is  described  as  a  long,  low 
spit  of  gravel,  some  five  miles  across.  It  appears 
to  be  a  place  of  considerable  resort:  a  kind  of 
Brighton  to  the  Esquimaux,  a  summer  camp,  a 
winter  burrow,  and  a  fashionable  burying-place. 
Mr.  Elson,  in  1826,  had  been  deterred,  by  the 
hostile  demeanor  of  the  natives,  from  attempts  at 
intercourse;  but  Mr.  Simpson  was  bolder,  and 
though  the  natives  were  numerous,  and  their  de- 
monstrations at  first  suspicious,  he  opened  whh 
them  a  brisk  and  friendly  intercourse,  exchanging 
the  ever  current  coin  of  tobacco  for  seal-skin  boots, 
water-proof  shirts  of  seals'  entrails,  ivory  toys,  &c. 
Dances  followed,  performed  by  Ceritos  in  deer- 


skin unmentionables ;  and  it  was  not  till  Mr. 
Simpson  launched  again  on  the  ocean,  averting 
his  prow  reluctantly  from  a  laae  of  open  water 
which  invited  him  to  Behring's  Straits,  that  an  at- 
tempt to  steal  his  paddles,  and  some  appearance 
of  a  disposition  to  misdirect  his  course,  afforded 
any  ground  for  apprehending  bad  intentions.  He 
was  soon  joyfully  received  by  the  party  from  whom 
he  had  borrowed  his  frail  but  buoyant  and  effective 
conveyance ;  and  as  he  required  its  further  use, 
four  of  them  readily  consented  to  accompany  him 
in  their  canoes.  These  people  displayed  acute 
sensibility  to  the  power  of  music,  listening  with 
delight  to  the  French  and  Highland  boatrsongs  of 
the  party.  This  sensibility  is  shared  by  the  In- 
dian tribe  of  Loucheux,  but  strange  to  say,  is  not 
found  among  their  neighbors  the  Chipewayans. 
These  distinctive  peculiarities  among  races  in  jux- 
taposition are  interesting,  and  not  confined  to  sav- 
age tribes.  We  doubt  whether,  in  this  respect  of 
musical  faculty,  the  Loucheux  differ  more  from  the 
Chipewayans  than  do  the  natives  of  the  hilly  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  Derbyshire  from  those  of 
some  neighboring  counties.  In  discussing  the  ori- 
gin of  the  native  tribes,  Mr.  Simpson  (after  at- 
tribnting,  as  we  think,  on  very  questionable 
grounds,  and  differing  with  his  predecessors  in 
discovery,  an  European  origin  to  the  Esquimaux) 
enumerates  several  distinct  families  of  Indians, 
whom  he  supposes  to  have  migrated  from  Asia, 
but  who  have  preserved  the  most  decided  differ- 
ences of  language  and  customs.  He  mentions  the 
practice  prevalent  in  New  Caledonia  of  burning 
the  dead,  and  of  subjecting  the  widow  to  various 
degrading  and  painful  observances,  which  proba- 
bly indicate  an  Hindoo  affinity,  though  not  extend- 
ing to  the  suttee  of  Hindostan.  Mr.  Ross  Cox 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  practice, 
which  we  believe  the  influence  of  the  Company 
has  since  nearly  abolished.  We  have  lately  seen 
it  stated  that  in  the  Marquesas  Islands  the  ocean 
is  substituted  for  the  pile,  and  the  widow  is  sunk 
with  the  corpse  of  her  partner.  With  all  respect 
for  the  philosophers  of  the  last  century,  who  en- 
deavored to  set  up  the  superiority  of  savage  over 
civilized  man,  we  prefer  the  more  cumbrous  con- 
trivance of  jointure,  with  all  its  delays  to  impatient 
lovers  and  burthens  on  heirs. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  certainly  as  fortunate  in  avoid- 
ing collision  with  the  natives  as  in  procuring  as- 
sistance from  them  ;  but  the  measure  of  proceed- 
ing with  so  small  a  party  was,  with  reference  to 
them,  one  of  extreme  hazard.  The  usual  source 
of  collision  is  the  inability  of  the  savage  to  resist 
temptation  to  pilfer.  We  have  seen  that  at  Point 
Barrow  this  risk  occurred.  Mr.  Dease  also,  while 
waiting  the  return  of  the  party,  had  to  protect  him- 
self from  similar  attempts.  Man  hates  and  fears 
those  whom  he  has  injured.  Mr.  Simpson  justly 
observes,  that  should  the  Russians  ever  furnish 
the  Esquimaux  with  fire-arms,  the  day  of  discov- 
ery with  small  parties  will  be  over.    This  was, 
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however,  the  only  jnncture  at  which  the  natives 
wete  met  with  in  force  sufficient  to  create  danger  ; 
and  though  it  was  certainly  a  critical  one,  the 
object  in  view  was  one  of  those  which  justify  a 
rush  at  the  fence  without  a  scrutiny  into  the  pos- 
siMe  ditch  at  the  other  side. 

While  the  operations  above  described  were  in 
progress,  a  party,  left  behind  at  Fort  Good  Hope, 
had  ascended  the  Bear  Lake  River,  and  established 
themselves  on  the  lake  of  that  name  to  prepare  the 
winter  residence  of  the  expedition.  The  ascent 
of  the  stream,  however,  had  been  one  of  difficulty, 
conducted  between  impending  walls  of  ice,  in 
some  instances  forty  feet  high.  Thirty  miles  of 
such  navigation  had  cost  a  fortnight's  labor,  and 
the  passage  of  the  lake  itself  was  scarcely  less 
difficult.  It  was  not  till  the  17th  of  August,  the 
day  on  which  the  coasting  party  reentered  the 
Mackenzie  River,  that  the  building  party  reached 
the  scene  of  its  labors,  named  Fort  Confidence. 
Mr.  Simpson's  arrival  here  occurred  on  the  20th  of 
September.  They  found  their  simple  and  diminu- 
tive log  dwellings  finished  as  well  as  the  scanty 
materials  of  the  country  allowed,  but  miserably 
inadequate  to  the  climate.  An  express  soon  after 
reached  them,  conveying,  among  other  intelli- 
gence, that  of  Sir.  G.  Back's  intended  expedition 
to  Wager  Inlet,  and  affi>Tding  hopes  of  a  meeting 
with  that  officer  in  the  coarse  of  the  summer, 
which  were  frustrated  by  the  well-known  failure 
of  his  gallant  eSona.  The  incidents  of  the  winter 
residence  demand  little  comment.  From  the  11th 
of  November  to  the  end  of  January  the  tempera- 
ture ranged  from  32°  to  33°  below  zero.  Occa- 
rionally,  however,  it  descended  to  50°;  and  when 
St  49'^  the  author  cast  a  bullet  of  quicksilver, 
which,  fired  from  a  pistol  at  ten  paces,  passed 
through  an  inch  plank.  The  students  of  Liebig 
will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  when  abundance 
permitted,  the  daily  ration  of  an  individual  was 
from  eight  to  twelve  pounds  of  venison.  On  some 
occasions  it  appears  that  the  allowance  to  the 
Company's  servants  has  been  fourteen  pounds  of 
moose  or  buffiilo.  We  apprehend  that  bone  is 
included,  but  the  amount  is  yet  enormous,  as  com- 
pared with  the  consumption  of  man  in  temperate 
climates.  The  great  chemist  clearly  explains  why 
this  large  amount  of  solid  and  nitrogcnized  food 
should  be  not  only  innocent  but  salutary  under 
an  arctic  temperature.  How  far,  however,  it  be 
necessary,  and  how  great  the  addition  desirable  for 
due  enjoyment,  or  essential  to  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  frame,  apart  from  the  adventitious  conse- 
quences of  habit,  may  be  doubted.  We  have  at 
least  reason  to  doubt  that  the  officers  of  these  ex- 
peditions, whose  education  and  habits  removed 
them  from  the  influences  of  idleness  and  mere  sen- 
suality, have  felt  and  had  occasion  to  satisfy  any 
inordinate  cravings.  Experience  and  theory  alike 
condemn  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  as  aids  to  exr 
ertion  in  these  climates.* 

*  Wo  have  been  assured  that  ia  the  Russian  expedition 
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The  11th  of  March  exhibited  tne  greatest  de- 
gree of  cold  observed.  A  spirit  thermometer, 
more  scrupulous  than  its  fellows,  stood  at  60°,  au 
older  one  at  66°. 

Had  Mr.  Simpson's  ardent  mind  and  powerful 
frame  been  totally  unoccupied  during  his  long  and 
wearisome  detention,  he  might  have  been  driven 
to  the  remedy  which  our  French  neighbors  accuse 
us  of  adopting  for  low  spirits,  and  have  committed 
an  appropriate  suicide  willi  a  quicksilver  bullet. 
He  was  not,  however,  driven  to  this  resource. 
His  winter  excursions,  on  Great  Bear  Lake  and 
the  neighboring  barrens,  exceeded  a  thousand 
miles.  On  the  27th  of  March  he  set  out,  with 
two  men  and  four  dogs,  to  explore  the  country 
between  Bear  Lake  and  the  Coppermine,  their 
intended  pathway  to  the  sea.  Buried  in  the  snow- 
drift of  a  north-easter,  scarcely  broken  by  the 
screen  of  a  few  dwarf  spruces,  the  author  naturally 
felt  it  difficult  to  comprehend  how  people  could 
perish  in  an  English  snow-storm  in  the  hot  desert 
of  Salisbury  Plain,  or  the  tropical  regions  of  Shap 
Fell. 

Indian  education  begins  early.  Lewis  and 
Clarke  describe  equestrians  of  some  two  years 
old  using  both  whip  and  bridle  with  vigor  and 
efect.  An  unweaned  member  of  an  Indian  family 
reached  Fort  Confidence  on  snow  shoes  two  feet 
in  length : — 

"  I  must  not,"  says  Mr.  Simpson,  "  close  this 
part  of  the  narrative  without  bestowing  a  jast 
encomium  on  the  generally  docile  character  of  the 
natives  of  Great  Bear  Lake.  They  soon  become 
attached  to  white  men,  and  are  fond  of  imitating 
their  manners.  In  our  little  hall  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  the  youngsters  who  were  most  about  us  get 
up  from  their  chairs,  and  politely  hand  them  to 
any  of  our  people  who  happened  to  enter.  Some 
of  them  even  learned  to  take  off  their  «4)S  in  the 
house,  and  to  wash  instead  of  greasing  their  faces. 
Their  indulgent  treatment  of  their  women,  who 
indeed  possess  the  mastery,  was  noticed  by  Sir  J. 
Franklin.  I  wish  I  could  speak  as  favorably  of 
their  honesty  and  veracity." — p.  243. 

The  next  great  object  of  Mr.  Simpson's  instruc- 
tions was,  as  we  have  stated,  to  trace  the  unex- 
plored interval  from  Franklin's  point  Turnagain  to 
the  TIewocho  estuary.  For  this  object  he  was  to 
reach  the  coast  by  the  Coppermine  River,  with  the 
choice,  as  far  as  his  instructors  could  give  it,  of 
spending  one  or  two  seasons  on  the  attempt,  and 
of  returning  by  whichever  of  the  two  rivers  he 
might  prefer.  He  started  on  tlie  6th  of  June, 
ascended  the  Dease  River,  crossed  the  Dismal 
Lakes  on  the  still  solid  ice,  partly  with  the  assist- 
ance of  sails,  and  launching  on  the  Kendal  River 
reached  the  confluence  of  that  stream  with  the 
Coppermine  on  the  20th.  The  rapids  of  the  Cop- 
permine made  of  the  descent  and  ascent  of  that 
river  perhaps  the  two  most  critical  operations  of 
the  expedition.  Franklin  had  descended  them  in 
July,  when  at  their  simimer  level ;  they  were  now 

to  Khiva,  those  who,  avoiding  the  use  of  spirits,  confined 
themselves  to  tea,  alone  survived. 
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in  spring  flood  ;  but  skill  and  nerve  brought  the 
party  throogh.  We  extract  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

"  The  day  was  bright  and  lovely  as  we  shot 
down  rapid  after  rapid  ;  in  many  of  which  we  had 
to  pull  for  our  lives  to  keep  out  of  the  suction  of 
the  precipices,  along  whose  base  the  breakers 
raged  and  foamed  with  overwhelming  fury.  Short- 
ly before'  noon  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Escape 
Rapid  of  Franklin,  and  a  glance  at  the  overhang- 
ing clifis  told  us  that  (here  was  no  alternative  but 
to  run  down  with  full  cargo.  In  an  instant  we 
were  in  the  vortex  ;  and,  before  we  were  aware, 
my  boat  was  borne  towards  an  isolated  rock  which 
the  boiling  surge  almost  concealed.  To  clear  it 
on  the  outside  was  no  longer  possible  ;  our  only 
chance  of  safety  was  to  run  between  it  and  the 
lofty  eastern  cliff.  The  word  was  passed,  and 
every  breath  was  hushed.  A  stream,  which  dashed 
down  upon  us  over  the  brow  of  the  precipice  more 
than  a  hundred  feet  in  height,  mingled  with  the 
spray  that  whirled  upwards  from  the  rapid,  form- 
ing a  terrific  shower-bath.  The  pass  was  about 
eight  feet  wide,  and  the  error  of  a  single  foot  on 
either  side  would  have  been  instant  destruction. 
As,  guided  by  Sinclair's  consummate  skill,  the  boat 
shot  safely  through  those  jaws  of  death,  an  invol- 
untary cheer  arose." — ^p.  258. 

If  it  had  appeared  strange  to  Mr.  Simpson,  with 
his  thermometer  at  SO'',  that  people  should  perish 
of  cold  in  England,  during  this  performance  he 
must  have  been  equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the 
destruction  of  life  which  so  often  used  to  attend  the 
shooting  of  Old  London  Bridge. 

From  the  1st  to  the  17&  of  July  the  party  were 
detained  by  the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine. fVom  the  latter  date  to  the  19th  of  August 
they  were  occupied  in  struggling  along  the  coast 
to  the  point  reached  by  Franklin  in  1821,  and  here 
the  prospect  before  them  showed  that  they  had 
drawn  a  blank  in  the  lottery  of  arctic  sammers. 
On  the  16th  of  Augnst  Flanklin  had  seen  a  per- 
fectly open  sea  from  this  point.  Before  them  now, 
to  the  eastward,  lay  an  unbroken  barrier  of  ice,  glit- 
tering with  snow,  evidently  destined  soon  to  unite 
with  the  new  formation  of  approaching  winter. 
Behind  them  the  disjointed  masses  through  which 
they  had  forced  their  way  kept  closing  in  under 
the  pressure  of  violent  gales.  Mr.  Simpson,  under 
these  discouraging  circumstances,  again  decided  on 
the  experiment  of  a  pedestrian  journey  of  explor- 
ation for  some  ten  days  with  seven  of  the  party,  to 
be  followed  by  Mr.  Dease  with  the  remaining  five 
men  in  one  of  their  two  boats,  should  wind  and 
weather  so  far  change  as  to  permit.  This  enter- 
prise was  well  rewarded.  FrankUn's  furthest  point 
was  passed  on  the  31st.  From  a  cape  named  after 
that  officer,  a  little  beyond  that  point,  land  was 
seen  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  stretching  from  west  to  north-east.  Was  this 
land  insular  or  continental, — ^were  the  party  coast- 
ing a  bay  or  the  shore  of  a  continuous  sea?  This 
interesting  question  was  solved  on  the  23d,  on 
which  day  Mr.  Simpson  writes  : — 

"The  coast  led  somewhat  more  to  the  north- 


ward. The  traTelling  was  exceedingly  painib]. 
We,  however,  advanced  with  spirit,  all  haodft 
beinff  in  eager  expectation  respecting  the  great 
northern  land,  which  seemed  interminable.  Along 
its  distant  shore  the  beams  of  the  declining  sun 
were  reflected  from  a  broad  channel  of  open  water ; 
while  on  the  coast  we  were  tracing  the  ice  lay  still 
immovable,  and  extended  many  miles  to  seaward. 
As  we  drew  near  in  the  evening  an  elevated  cape, 
land  appeared  all  round,  and  our  worst  fears 
seemed  confirmed.  With  bitter  disappointment  J 
ascended  the  height,  from  whence  a  vast  and 
splendid  prospect  burst  suddenly  upon  me.  The 
sea,  as  if  transformed  by  enchantment,  rolled  its 
free  waves  at  my  feet,  and  beyond  the  range  of 
vision  to  the  eastward.  Islands,  of  various  shape 
and  size,  overspread  its  surface  ;  and  the  northern 
land  terminated  to  the  eye  in  a  bold  and  lofty  cape, 
bearing  east-north-east,  thirty  or  forty  miles  dis- 
tant, while  the  continental  coast  trended  away 
south-east.  I  stood  in  fact  on  a  remarkable  Iteaa- 
land  at  the  eastern  outlet  of  an  ice-obstructed  strait. 
On  the  extensive  land  to  the  northward  I  bestowed 
the  name  of  our  most  gracious  sovereign.  Queen 
Victoria.  Its  eastern  visible  extremity  I  called 
Cape  Pelly,  in  compliment  to  the  governor  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  the  promontory 
where  we  encamped  Cape  Alexander,  after  an 
only  brother,  who  would  give  his  right  hand  to  be 
the  sharer  of  my  journeys." 

With  these  discoveries  Mr.  SimpsM  for  this 
season  was  forced  to  content  himself;— 

"  They  were  not  in  themselves,"  he  observes, 
"  unimportant ;  but  their  value  was  much  enhanced 
by  the  disclosure  of  an  open  sea  to  the  eastward, 
and  the  suggestion  of  a  new  route — along  the 
southern  coast  of  Victoria  Land — by  which  that 
open  sea  might  be  attained  while  the  shores  of  the 
continent  were  yet  environed  by  an  impenetraUe 
barrier  of  ice,  as  they  were  this  season." — p.  340. 

On  the  29th  they  rejoined  Mr.  Dease  and  his 
party,  who  had  continued  ice-bound  till  the  day 
previous,  when  he  wisely  judged  it  too  late  to 
attempt  progress  by  sea  to  the  eastward. 

The  course  now  adopted  by  the  party  is  best 
explained  and  vindicated  in  Mr.  Simpson's  own 
words  : — 

"  The  bad  weather  and  advanced  season  now 
rendered  every  one  anxious  to  return  to  winter 
quarters,  and  I  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  the  gen- 
eral sentiment;  but  for  doing  so  I  had  reasons 
peculiar  to  mjrself.  I  considered  that  we  could  not 
now  expect  to  reach  Back's  Great  Fish  River ; 
that  by  exploring  a  part  only  of  the  unknown  coast 
intervening,  our  return  to  the  Coppermine  must  be 
so  long  protracted  as  to  preclude  tlie  possibility  of 
taking  the  boats  up  that  bad  river ;  and  that  by 
abandoning  them  on  the  coast  to  the  Esquimaux 
we  excluded  the  prospect  of  accomplishing  the 
lohole  by  a  third  voyage,  with  the  benefit  perhaps 
of  a  more  propitious  season .  Three  great  travel- 
lers, Heame,  Franklin,  and  Richardson,  had  wio- 
cessively  pronounced  the  ascent  of  the  Copper- 
mine, above  the  Bloody  Fall,  to  be  impracticable 
with  boats ;  and  our  people,  recollecting  only  the 
violence  and  impetuosity  of  our  descent,  entertained 
the  same  opinion.  Fully  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance oi^this  point  to  any  future  operations,  I 
had  with  a  careful  eye  inspected  every  part  of  the 
river,  and  formed  in  my  own  mind  the  following 
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eonplumons  lespecting  the  upward  naTigation : — 
1st.  That  in  a  river  of  that  size  there  must  always 
be  a  lead  somewhere,  of  depth  enough  for  light 
boats.  Sd.  That  the  force  of  the  rapids  would  be 
fband  much  abated,  and  that  with  strong  ropes  the 
worst  of  them  might  be  surmounted.  3d.  From 
the  fury  of  the  breakers  io  June  I  inferred  the 
existence  at  no  great  depth  of  a  narrow  projecting 
ledge  of  rock  that,  bared  by  the  falling  of  the 
waters,  would  afford  footing  to  the  towing-party, 
without  which  the  ascent  indeed  must  have  baffled 
all  our  efforts."— p.  303. 

These  views  proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  just  and 
well-founded.  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  nar- 
rative to  learn  how  highly  indeed  the  skUl  and 
courage  of  the  party  were  taxed  to  demonstrate  the 
soundness  of  the  above  conclusions.  Every  danger, 
however,  was  baffled,  and  every  difficulty  sur- 
mounted; and  on  the  14th  the  party  regained 
Fort  Confidence  in  safety. 

The  summer  of  1830  proved  more  favorable  to 
the  task  of  discovery  than  its  predecessor.  On 
reaching  the  Coppermine,  on  the  19th  of  June,  the 
party  found  that  the  ice  had  ceased  to  drift  down 
00  the  16th,  ten  days  earlier  than  the  last  year. 
The  rapids  were  passed  with  far  greater  facility  ; 
and  on  reaching  Cape  Barrow,  on  the  18th  of  July, 
they  found  the  wide  extent  of  Coronation  Gulf 
partially  open.  Threading  the  ice  across  the  inlet 
to  Cape  Franklin,  they  met  with,  instead  of  the 
unbroken  barrier  which  had  foiled  them  last  year, 
an  qpen  channel  two  miles  wide  along  the  main. 
On  the  8th  of  August  they  had  followed  the  coast 
as  far  as  the  99th  degree  of  longitude ;  t.  e.  some 
11  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  their  point  of  de- 
parture.    On  the  10th,  Mr.  Simpson  writes  : — 

"  We  proceeded  north-eastward  all  day  among 
the  islands,  and  some  began  to  apprehend  that  we 
had  lost  the  continent  altogether,  till  in  the  evening 
we  opened  a  strait  running  in  to  the  southward  of 
east,  while  the  rapid  rush  of  the  tide  from  that 
quarter  left  no  longer  any  room  to  doubt  the  neigh- 
borhood of  an  open  sea  leading  to  the  mouth  of 
Back's  Great  Fish  River.  •  •  •  I  must 
eandidly  acknowledge,"  he  continnes,  "  Uiat  we 
were  not  prepared  to  find  so  southerly  a  strait  lead- 
ing to  the  estuary  of  the  Great  Fish  River,  but 
rather  expected  first  to  double  Cape  Felix  of  Cap- 
tain James  Ross,  towards  which  the  coast  had 
been  latterly  trending.  The  extensive  land,  on 
which  that  conspicuous  cape  stands,  forms  the 
northern  shore  of  the  strait  through  which  we 
passed  on  the  11th ;  and  which  led  us,  the  same 
afternoon,  by  an  outlet  only  three  miles  wide  to 
the  much  desired  eastern  sea.  That  glorious  sight 
was  first  beheld  by  myself  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  high  limestone  islands  ;  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  announcing  it  to  some  of  the  men,  who, 
iaeited  by  curiosity,  followed  me  thither.  The 
joyful  news  was  soon  conveyed  to  Mr.  Dease,  who 
was  with  the  boats  at  the  end  of  the  island,  about 
half  a  mile  off;  and  even  the  most  desponding  of 
our  people  forgot  for  the  time  the  great  distance 
we  should  hare  to  return  to  winter  quarters, 
timngh  a  wish  that  a  party  had  been  appointed  to 
meet  us  somewhere  on  the  Great  Fish  River,  or 
even  at  Fort  Reliance,  was  frequently  ezpreased." 


A  strong  wind  from  the  westward  rapidly  extri- 
cated the  party  from  the  labyrinth  of  islands  which 
had  long  impeded  their  voyage ;  and  on  the  13th, 
says  Mr.  Simpson,  "On  doubling  a  very  sharp 
point,  that  offered  a  lee  spot  for  the  boats,  I 
landed,  and  saw  before  me  a  perfect  sandy  desert. 
It  was  Back's  Point  Sir  C.  Ogle  that  we  had  at 
length  reached!" 

Here  then  the  author's  performance  of  his  duty, 
as  designated  by  his  instructions ,  was  complete ;  but 
he  was  naturally  desirous  to  pnsh  his  exploration 
as  far  to  the  eastward  beyond  Sir  G.  Back's  limit 
as  the  season  would  pennit.  He  still  considered 
it  possible  that  the  isthmus,  the  existence  of 
which  in  the  region  assigned  to  it  by  Sir  John 
Rose,  he  had  disproved,  might  be  found  further 
eastward.  The  men  assented  without  a  murmur 
to  the  unexpected  prolongation  of  their  hard  ser- 
vice— a  drcnmstance  wh^  says  much  for  them, 
and  for  the  commanders  who  had  won  their  attach- 
ment. The  Great  Fish  River  and  the  other 
streams  which  reach  this  coast  fiow  through  an- 
wooded  regions ;  a  fact  which  much  aggravates  the 
condition  of  the  coast  navigator,  who  finds  no 
drifV-wood  for  fuel,  and  on  his  shivering  bivouac  is 
reduced  to  uncooked  pemmican  and  cold  water  for 
his  diet.  The  latter  luxury  itself  was  scarce 
among  the  islands ;  strong  north-east  winds  pre- 
vailed, and  one  of  Sir  6.  Back's  stores,  on  Mon- 
treal Island,  to  which  they  were  directed  by 
M'Kay,  one  of  that  officer's  expedition,  afford^ 
noUting  but  pemmican  alive  with  maggots,  and 
chocolate  rotten  with  five  years'  decay.  In  the 
teeth  oif  all  these  difficulties  they  persevered,  run- 
ning over  fi^>m  Montreal  Island  to  the  eutem 
coast,  to  a  cape  somewhat  north  of  Cape  Hay,  the 
extreme  point  seen  by  Sir  G.  Back,  to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Britannia.  Hence,  with  a  fair 
wind  and  tossing  sea,  they  made  a  run  of  thirty 
miles  to  a  cape  which  they  christened  afler  the 
name  of  Lord  Selkirk ;  and  some  three  miles  fur- 
ther, on  the  20th,  the  return  of  the  north-east  wind 
forced  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  small  river. 

"  It  was  now,"  says  Mr.  Simpeon,  "  quite  evi- 
dent to  us,  even  in  our  most  sanguine  mood,  that 
the  time  was  come  for  commencing  our  retreat  to 
the  distant  Coppermine  River,  and  that  any  further 
foolhardy  perseverance  could  only  lead  to  the  loss 
of  the  whole  party,  and  also  of  the  great  object 
which  we  had  so  successfully  achieved.  The  men 
were  therefore  directed  to  construct  another  mona- 
ment  in  commemoration  of  our  visit ;  while  Mr. 
Dease  and  I  walked  to  an  eminence  three  miles 
off,  to  see  the  further  trending  of  the  coast.  Out 
view  of  the  low  main  shore  was  limited  to  about 
five  miles,  when  it  seemed  to  turn  off  more  to  the 
li^t.  Far  without  lay  several  lofty  islands,  and 
in  the  northeast,  more  distant  still,  appeared  some 
high  blue  laud ;  this,  which  we  designated  Cape 
Sir  J.  Ross,  is  in  all  probability  one  of  the  south- 
eastern promontories  of  Boothia.  We  could  there- 
fore hardly  doubt  being  now  arrived  at  that  large 
gulf  uniformly  describ^  by  the  Esquimaux  as  con- 
taining many  islands,  and  with  numerous  indenta- 
tions, running  down  to  the  southward  till  it  af- 
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proaches  within  forty  miles  of  Reptilse  and  Wager 
Bays.  The  exploration  of  such  a  gulf  to  the  strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla  would  necessarily  demand 
the  whole  time  and  energies  of  another  expedition, 
having  some  point  of  retreat  much  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  operations  than  Great  Bear  Lake ;  and  we 
felt  assured  that  the  Honorable  Company  who  had 
already  done  so  much  in  the  cause  of  discoTcry, 
would  not  abandon  their  munificent  work  till  the 
precise  limits  of  this  great  continent  were  fully 
and  finally  established. — ^p.  376. 

After  all  that  has  been  accomplished,  the  ml 
actum  repulans  of  Juvenal  would  be  an  exaggera- 
tion, but  we  confess  we  sympathize  with  the  hope 
here  expressed,  and  are  satisfied  that  the  Company 
might  easily  accomplish  the  remaining  task,  prob- 
ably by  maidng  one  of  their  establishments  on  the 
eastern  coast, — Fort  Churchill,  for  instance, — ^the 
starting  place  or  base  of  their  operation.  The 
month  of  the  stream  which  bounded  the  last  career 
of  the  admirable  little  boats,  and  received  their 
name,  the  Castor  and  Pollux,  lies  in  latitude  08° 
28'  23"  North,  longitude  94°  U'  West ;  or,  adopt- 
ing Back's  longitude,  which  for  some  reason  Simp- 
son could  not  reconcile  with  his  own,  in  longitude 
93°  7'  30".  The  expedition,  on  its  return,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  shores  of  the  main  land,  coasted  the 
southern  shores  of  Boothia,  and  their  new  dis- 
covery, Victoria  Land ;  the  former  for  nearly  sixty- 
seven  miles,  to  within  fifty-seven  miles  of  Ross's 
pillar,  and  within  ninety  miles  of  the  magnetic 
pole.  Their  run  along  Victoria  Land  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles. 
Their  winds  were  favorable,  their  navigation, 
though  sometimes  rough  for  craft  so  light,  was 
prosperous,  and  on  the  lOtb,  having  triumphantly 
crossed  the  strait  of  fifty  miles,  to  Cape  Barrow, 
they  revelled  once  more  in  the  luxury  of  a  drift- 
wood fire,  to  which  they  had  been  strangers  since 
July.  The  party  regained  the  Coppermine  River 
on  the  16th  of  September,  after  the  longest  voyage 
yet  performed  by  boats  in  the  Polar  sea — in  all 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-one  statute 
miles. 

It  would  remain  for  us  to  notice  the  sad  and 
mysterious  termination  of  a  life  so  distinguished  by 
enterprise  and  honorable  service,  but  the  task  is 
distressing ;  and,  as  we  could  do  nothing  towards 
elucidating  the  truth,  we  leave  our  readers  to  read 
for  themselves  in  the  preface  the  few  ascertained 
particulars  of  the  occurrence.  It  is  more  than 
enough  for  us  to  know  that  Mr.  Simpson  perished 
by  violence  on  his  way  from  the  Red  River  settle- 
ment towards  England.  It  is  just  possible  that 
some  tardy  confession,  or  some  word  spoken  in  the 
veracity  of  intoxication,  may  confirm  our  own 
impression  that,  after  killing  two  of  his  half-breed 
companions  in  self-defence,  he  was  murdered  in 
revenge.  Till  then  the  possibility  may  be,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  admitted,  of  the  tale  as  told  by 
the  survivors,  that  insanity  was  the  cause  of  the 
catastrophe.  More  fortunate,  in  one  sense,  than 
Paidce  or  Hudson,  he  has  left  behind  him  his  own 


record  of  his  own  achievements.  And  we  cannot 
close  the  volume  without  once  more  remarking  on 
its  literary  merit.  For  judicious  selection  of 
topics  and  incidents,  for  clearness  and  simplicity 
of  description,  it  is  the  model  of  a  diary,  and  like 
the  masculine  and  modest  character  of  the  man, 
reflects  honor  on  Mr.  Simpson's  venerable  Alma 
Mater,  King's  College,  Aberdeen. 


From  the  Quuterlj  B«Ti«w. 

History  of  the  CoTiquest  of  Mexico,  with  a 
Preliminary  View  of  the  Ancient  Mexican 
Civilization,  and  the  Life  of  the  Conqueror, 
Hernando  Cortes.  By  William  H.  Pbks- 
COTT.    3  vols.  8  TO.     London ;  1843. 

In  his  excellent  history  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, Mr.  Prescott  had  the  advantage  of  entering 
upon  ground  not  preoccupied  by  any  of  the  great 
modem  historians.  He  now  ventures  to  measure 
his  strength  with  the  Spaniard  De  Soils,  and  with 
Robertson.  De  Soils,  whose  swelling  style  was 
so  peculiarly  congenial  to  the  Spanish  ear,  by  the 
higher  merits  of  his  work,  his  skilful  arrangement, 
his  animation  and  dramatic  power,  as  well  as  by 
the  inextinguishable  interest  of  his  story,  com- 
manded considerable  popularity  even  in  the  English 
translation.  The  narrative  of  Robertson  has  all 
the  charm  of  his  inimitable  style.  The  conquest 
of  Mexico  is  but  one  chapter,  indeed,  in  his  hbtory 
of  America;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  labored 
with  peculiar  care,  till  every  vestige  of  labor  has 
disappeared,  and  the  story  flows  on  with  the  ease 
and  gracefulness  of  a  romance. 

Yet  ancient  Mexico,  and  the  adventures  of  her 
Spanish  conquerors,  may  still  afford  full  scope  for 
the  labor  and  the  genius  of  an  historian,  who  may 
aspire  to  tell  the  story  in  a  more  Christian  and 
enlightened  spirit  than  the  bigot  De  Solis ;  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  and  with  a  full  command  of 
the  stores  of  knowledge  which  have  accumulated 
since  the  time  both  of  De  Solis  and  of  Robertson. 
If,  indeed,  we  are  to  judge  from  the  astonishment 
expressed  by  some  persons,  who  at  least  might  be 
supposed  familiar  with  such  works  as  Robertson's, 
at  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Stephens  among  the 
ancient  cities  in  Mexico  and  the  adjacent  provinces, 
it  might  appear  full  time  to  revive  the  history  of 
the  conquest  in  the  public  mind.  This  surprise 
seemed  to  imply  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  state 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest ; 
that  it  was  not  a  wild  forest  wandered  over  by 
savage  hunters,  or  a  land  peopled  by  simple  and 
naked  Caribs ;  but  the  seat  of  more  than  one  oom- 
paratively  ancient,  powerful  and  wealthy  monarchy, 
containing  many  large  and  populous  cities,  embel- 
lished with  vast  buildings,  chiefly  temples ;  and 
advanced  to  a  high  state  of  what  we  may  venture 
to  call,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  its  origin, 
Asiatic  civilization. 

Mr.  Prescott  possesses  high  qualifications,  and 
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gome  peculiar  advantages  for  the  execution  of  such 
a  work.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  the  obligation  of 
an  historian  to  explore  every  source  of  information 
relating  to  his  subject ;  to  spare  neither  industry, 
nor,  we  may  add,  expense,  in  the  collection  of 
materials:  and  his  extensive  acquaintance  with 
Spanish  literature,  and  the  name  which  he  has 
already  established  in  connexion  with  Spanish  his- 
tory, have,  perhaps,  enabled  him  to-  command 
sources  of  knowledge  unattainable  by  an  unknown 
author.  In  his  disquisitions  on  the  political  state 
and  the  civilization  of  the  Aztec  kingdoms,  he  is 
full  and  copious,  without  being  prolix  and  weari- 
some ;  his  narrative  is  flowing  and  spirited,  some- 
times very  picturesque ;  his  style  has  dropped  the 
few  Americanisms  which  still  jarred  on  our  fastidi- 
ous ear  in  his  former  work,  and  is  in  general  pure 
and  sound  English.  Above  all,  his  judgments  are 
unaffectedly  candid  and  impartial ;  he  never  loses 
sight  of  the  immutable  principles  of  justice  and 
humanity,  yet  allows  to  the  Spanish  conquerors 
the  palliation  for  their  enormities,  to  be  drawn 
from  those  deeply-rooted  and  miscalled  Christian 
principles,  which  authorized  and  even  sanctified  all 
acts  of  ambition  and  violence  committed  by  Euro- 
peans and  Christians  against  barbarians  and  infi- 
dels. His  general  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
hero  appears  to  us  singularly  just.  As  an  adven- 
turer the  bravest,  the  most  enterprising,  the  most 
persevering,  who  set  his  foot  on  the  shores  of 
America ;  Cortes  was,  as  a  commander,  rapid  and 
daring  in  forming  his  resolutions ;  undaunted  and 
resolute  in  their  execution ;  beyond  example 
prompt  and  fertile  in  resources;  unappalled  by 
the  most  gigantic  difficulties;  unshaken  by  the 
most  disastrous  reverses ;  accomplishing  the  most 
inconceivable  schemes  with  forces  apparently  the 
most  inadequate,  and,  as  he  advanced,  creating 
means  from  what  might  seem  the  most  hopeless 
and  hostile  sources ;  and  with  a  power  of  attach- 
ing men  to  his  service,  which  might  almost  look 
like  magic.  He  combined  under  one  discipline  the 
rude  and  reckless  adventurer,  who  began  by  think- 
ing only  of  gold,  but  gradually  kindled  to  the 
absorbing  desire  of  glory ;  the  jealous  enemy  who 
came  to  overthrow  his  power,  and  before  long 
became  its  most  steadfast  support ;  the  fiercest  and 
most  warlike  of  the  natives,  whom  he  bent  not 
merely  into  obedient  followers,  but  zealous  and 
hearty  allies.  Avaricious,  yet  generous,  and  never 
allowing  his  avarice  to  interfere  with  his  ambition ; 
with  address  which  borders  close  on  cunning, 
reading  men's  hearts  and  minds,  and  knowing 
whom  to  trust  and  how  far ;  he  was  not  without 
humanity,  but  when  war  was  raging  and  as  pecu- 
liar exigences  seemed  to  demand,  utterly  remorse- 
less and  utterly  reckless  of  the  extent  of  carnage, 
hewing  down  human  life  as  carelessly  as  the  back- 
woodsman the  forest ;  and  withal  as  stem  a  bigot 
as  Spain  ever  sent  forth  in  cowl  or  in  mail,  to 
propagate  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  by  the  Ma- 
hometan apostleship  of  fire  and  sword. 


Mr.  Prescott,  in  his  collection  of  materials  for 
his  work,  has  laid  all  accessible  quarters  under 
contribution.  The  Spanish  archives,  which  were 
closed  against  Dr.  Robertson,  have  been  freely 
opened  to  him ;  or  rather,  we  should  say,  he  has 
had  liberal  access  to  the  rich  collections  made  by 
Don  Juan  Baptista  Mufioz,  the  historiographer  of 
the  Indies ;  to  that  of  Don  Vargas  Ponce,  whose 
papers  were  chiefly  obtained  from  the  archives  of 
the  Indies  at  Seville ;  and  that  of  Navarrete,  the 
President  of  the  Academy,  whose  work  on  the 
early  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  is  well  known. 
These  three  collections  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Madrid ;  Mr.  Prescott  was 
allowed  the  selection  and  transcription  of  as  many 
as  he  might  choose ;  and  the  result  has  been  a 
mass  of  MS.  documents  amounting  to  eight  thou- 
sand folio  pages.  Mexico  has  furnished  some 
unprinted  and  some  printed  documents,  among  the 
latter  those  edited  by  Bustamente,  especially  the 
valuable  history  of  Father  Sahagun,  which  ap- 
peared nearly  at  the  same  time  in  Mexico,  and  in 
Lord  Kittgsborough's  great  collection  of  Mexican 
antiquities.  Mr.  Prescott  mentions  other  private 
libraries  and  collections,  among  them  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Monteleone,  the  present  representative  of 
Cortes,  which  have  been  courteously  placed  at  his 
command. 

Among  printed  works  that  of  Clavigero  had  not 
appeared  when  Robertson  published  his  history. 
Clavigero,  indeed,  professed  that  the  object  of  his 
writing  was  partly  to  correct  the  errors  of  Robert- 
son. Since  that  time,  England  and  France  have 
sent  forth  the  magnificent  volumes  of  Lord  Kings- 
borough  and  the  French  "Antiquit^s  Mexicaines," 
and  many  of  the  Mutioz  MSS.  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  translations  of  M.  Temaux  Compans. 
We  have  mentioned  the  history  of  Father  Saha- 
gun. The  "  Historia  Antiqua"  of  Don  Mariano 
Vejrtia,  the  executor  of  Boturini,  a  most  adventur- 
ous but  injudicious  collector  of  Aztec  antiquities, 
was  published  in  Mexico  in  1838.  To  these  printed 
works  Mr.  Prescott  adds,  as  his  authorities:  I. 
The  MS.  History  of  India,  by  the  celebrated  Las 
Casas,  the  Bishop  of  Chiapa,  a  name  which  com- 
mands our  highest  veneration,  yet  who  wanted 
some  of  the  first  requisites  of  an  historian,  impar- 
tiality and  judgment.  The  good  bishop  has  all  the 
amiability,  all  the  ardor,  and  all  the  prejudice  of 
an  Abolitionist.  H.  The  works  of  the  Tezcucan 
historian,  who  rejoices  in  the  magnificent  name  of 
Fernando  de  Alva  Ixtlilxochitl,  according  to  Mr. 
Prescott,  the  Livy  of  Anahuac.  These  are  still 
in  manuscript,  hut  have  been  consulted  by  some  of 
the  Spanish  historians.  The  Historia  Chichemeca, 
the  best  of  his  "  Relaciones,"  has  been  rendered 
into  French  in  Mons.  Temaux  Compans's  collec- 
tion, in.  The  Historia  General  de  las  Indias,  by 
Gonialo  Fernandez  de  Oviedo  6  Valdez.  Oviedo 
passed  some  time  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  in  Darien, 
and  afterwards  in  Hispaniola.  On  his  return  to 
Spain  he  was  appointed  "Chronicler  of  the  Indies." 
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It  is  understood  dial  the  Royal  Academy  of  His- 
tory at  Madrid  are  preparing  this  work  for  the 
press.  rV.  The  Jlistory  of  Tlascala,  by  Diego 
Muiioz  Camargo.  Camargo  was  a  noble  Tlascan 
meslee,  and  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  His  work  supplies  much  curious  and 
authentic  information  respecting  the  social  and 
religious  institutions  of  the  land  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  His  patriotism  warms  as  he  recounts 
the  old  hoBtihties  of  his  countrymen  with  the 
Aztecs;  and  it  is  singular  to  observe  bow  the 
detestation  of  the  rival  nalions  survived  their  com- 
mon subjection  under  the  Castilian  yoke. 

Yet  it  is  chiefly  oa  the  institutions,  manners, 
and  poUty  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  New  World, 
that  these  masses  of  published  and  unpublished 
documents  throw  light.  The  great  facts  of  the 
invasion  and  conquest ;  the  life  and  character  of 
Cortes  himself;  the  triumphs  and  disasters,  the 
gains  and  losses,  have  long  been  before  the  world. 
The  principles  and  motives  of  these  warriors,  who 
were  at  once  too  rude  and  too  proud  to  dissemble 
or  disguise  their  designs  and  objects,  are  manifest 
from  their  actions.  There  is  no  secret  history 
which  is  not  immediately  betrayed  by  the  event. 
Success  or  failure  reveals  the  subtlest  policy  of 
Cortes.  The  large  works  of  Herrera  and  Torque- 
mada  contain,  in  genera],  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  actual  exploits,  dangers,  escapes,  and 
victories  of  the  adventurers.  The  despatches  of 
Cortes,  which  have  been  long  before  the  worid, 
show  Qs  the  course  of  events  as  they  appeared  to 
the  leader  himself,  and  as  he  wished  them  to 
appear  before  his  master  and  before  Europe.* 
They  are  bold  and  honest  "  Commentaries,"  for 
neither  would  Coites  condescend  to,  nor  feel  the 
slightest  desire  of  concealment;  nor  would  he 
have  found  a  more  favorable  bearing  vidth  the 
Emperor  or  the  court  of  Castile,  if  he  had  softened 
or  disguised  any  of  those  parts  of  the  history 
which  most  offend  the  moral  and  Christian  feelings 
of  our  day.  Besides  this,  we  have  the  firank  and 
gallant,  however  rugged,  Bemal  Diax,  chronicling, 
from  recollection  it  is  true,  but  still  with  the  fidelity 
of  honest  pride  and  the  complacent  satisfaction  of 
an  old  soldier,  day  by  day,  the  occurrences  of  the 
whole  war ;  speaking  out,  without  fear  or  hesitation, 
the  living  feelings,  the  hopes,  and  even  the  fears, 
the  passions,  the  superstitions  of  the  camp.  Ber- 
nal  Diaz  avowedly  wrote  to  vindicate  for  the  sol- 
diers of  Cortes  that  share  in  the  common  glory, 
which  Gomara,  the  odier  great  authority  for  the 
war,  has  ascribed  too  exclusively  to  the  general. 
Gomara  was  the  chaplain  of  Cortes  on  his  return 
to  Spain,  and  derived  his  information  from  Cortes 
himself,  (though  the  book  was  not  written  till  after 
his  death,)  from  his  family,  and  from  some  of  the 
other  distinguished  actors  in  the  great  drama.   Yet 

*  A  very  respectable  aud  useful  Translation  of  these 
Despatches,  by  Mr.  George  Folsom,  has  been  published 
at  Nev  York  (1843.)  We  have  availed  ovnelve*  of  this 
tmasUtioo  in  our  exlraots. 


after  all,  the  character  of  Cortes  comes  out  still 
more  strongly  in  the  Chronicle  of  Diaz.  Though 
Diaz  is  asserting  the  independence  and  voluntary 
subjection  of  the  soldiers,  they  are  only  more 
manifestly  under  the  despotic  rule  of  the  master 
mind ;  for  that  is  the  most  consummate  authority 
which  persuades  its  obedient  instruments  to  imag- 
ine that  tliey  are  free  agents.  Honest  Bcmal  Diaz 
seems  to  have  made  himself  believe  that  he  had  a 
leading  voice  in  the  destruction  of  the  ships.  It  is 
on  this  introductory  portion  of  Mexican  history, 
and  on  the  character,  institutions,  manners,  and 
usages,  of  the  conquered  empire,  that  Robertson's 
brilliant  episode  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  His 
calm  and  philosophic  mind  was  not  much  alive  to 
the  romantic  and  picturesque ;  and  he  was  so 
afrwd  of  being  led  away  by  tbe  ardent  imagintition 
of  some  of  the  older  authorities,  who  had  been 
dazzled  by  the  external  splendor  of  the  Mexican 
monarchy,  that  he  was  disposed  to  depreciate  to 
the  utmost  its  real  state  of  advancement.  Mr. 
Frescott  has  availed  himself  of  his  superior  advan- 
tages, and  done  more  ample  and  equal  justice  to 
the  subject.  His  preliminary  view  of  the  Aztec 
civilization  is  a  full  and  judicious  sumpoaiy  of  that 
which  is  scattered  in  numerous,  large,  and  we  may 
add,  expensive  volumes,  those  of  Uie  printed  and 
unpublished  works  of  the  older  writers,  tuid  the 
modem  pubUcations  of  Clavigero,  of  the  invaluable 
Humboldt,  and  the  English  and  French  Mexican 
Antiquities. 

On  the  great  and  inexplicabk  problem  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  singular  state  of  civilization,  Mt. 
Frescott  has  wisely  declined  to  enter  in  the  open- 
ing chapters  of  his  history  :  he  has  reserved  the 
subject  for  a  separate  disquisition,  in  his  Appen- 
dix. His  conclusions  are  those  of  a  sensible  man, 
and  a  lover  of  truth  rather  than  of  brilliant  theory. 
Among  the  great  tests  and  trials  of  an  historian's 
honesty,  and  therefore  of  his  due  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office,  is  the  acknowledgment  of  igno- 
rance ;  the  steady  refusal  to  admit  that  as  history, 
which  has  not  sufficient  historical  evidence.  Mr. 
Frescott  sums  up  the  whole  discussion  thus: — 
First,  the  coincidences  are  sufficiently  strong  to 
authorize  a  belief  that  the  civilization  of  Anabuac 
was,  in  some  degree,  influenced  by  that  of  Eastern 
Asia.  And,  secondly,  the  discrepancies  are  such 
as  to  carry  back  the  communication  to  a  very 
remote  period ;  so  remote,  that  this  foreign  influ- 
ence had  been  too  feeble  to  interfere  materially 
with  the  growth  of  what  may  be  regarded,  in  its 
essential  features  as  a  peculiar  and  indigenous 
civilization. 

Unquestionably,  the  general  character  of  the 
great  Mexican  empire  has  an  Asiatic  appearance ; 
it  resembles  the  great  Tartar  or  Mongol  empires, 
as  they  offered  themselves  to  the  astonished  imagi- 
nations of  the  early  Christian  missionaries,  or  the 
merchant  Marco  Polo.  Montezuma  was  most  like 
Kubla  Khan,  or  that  splendid  but  evanescent  per- 
sonage, always  heard  of  but  never  found,  the  mag- 
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nificcnt  Prester  John.  The  analogies  Trith  Jewish 
and  Christian  eastoms  and  notions,  so  fondly  sought 
and  so  readily  believed  by  religions  zeal,  (the  in- 
spiration which  fortunately  gave  birth  to  the  costly 
publication  of  tlie  late  Lord  Kingsborough,  was  a 
fancy  about  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Mexicans,) 
resolve  themselves  almost  entirely  into  common 
or  wide-spread  Oriental  customs  and  opinions. 
But  when  we  would  derive,  according  to  the  most 
probable  theory,  the  American  civilization  fVom 
Eastern  Asia,  there  remains  this  insuperable  diffi- 
culty. To  transplant  the  civilization  of  one  distant 
country  to  another,  requires  either  the  simultane- 
ous mig^tion  of  a  large  body  of  the  people,  or  a 
long  and  regular  intercourse,  a  constant  inunigra- 
tion  from  the  parent  race.  A  few  adventurers 
from  the  most  civilized  region  of  the  world — acci- 
dentally thrown  upon  a  remote  shore,  or  wander- 
ing to  it  through  immeasarable  tracts  of  forest,  and 
savaima,  and  swamp,  cut  off  from  all  communi- 
cation with  the  mother  country,  and  struggling  to 
bring  a  new  land  into  cultivation — ^would  almost 
inevitably  degenerate,  or  acquire  new  habits  and 
usages  adapted  to  their  new  circumstances. 
Whether  this  Tartar,  Mongol,  or  Chinese,  or,  at 
any  rate.  Oriental  race,  found  its  way  across  the 
Pacific,  or  slowly  descended  southward,  leaving 
vestiges  of  its  passage  in  some  of  the  curious 
monuments  in  North  America ;  its  preservation  of 
so  much  of  its  peculiar  character  in  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  its  fortunes  seems  scarcely  conceivable. 
And  language,  which  in  general,  at  least  in  its 
elemental  forms  and  simplest  sounds,  is  the  fine 
but  enduring  thread  which  leads  tis  back  to  the 
parent  stock,  is  here  utterly  broken  and  lost.  If 
originally  Asiatic,  or  connected  with  any  of  the 
dialects  of  Eastern  Asia,  it  has  diverged  away  so 
completely  as  not  to  retain  a  vestige  of  its  origin. 
In  its  words,  and  in  its  structure,  though  split  up 
into  innumerable  dialects — ^nay,  as  it  should  seem, 
innumerable  independent  iamilies — ^the  language 
of  New  Spain  has  baffled  all  the  attempts  of  the 
most  profound  and  ingenious  philologists  (and  they 
are  not  easily  baffled)  to  connect  it  with  any  of 
the  tongues  of  the  Old  World.  Yet  either  a  great 
length  of  time,  or  a  total  change  of  social  condi- 
tion, appears  absolutely  necessary  to  obliterate 
every  vestige  of  affiliation  from  cognate  languages ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  variable  usages  should 
survive  that  which  is  usually  so  much  less  muta- 
ble, the  elements  and  the  structure  of  speech. 
Nor  is  it  unimportaot  to  remark  how  comparatively 
recent  appears  the  whole  civilization  of  Anahuac. 
Even  if ,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  race  who  peo- 
pled Mexico  and  Tezcnco  were  ruder  and  fiercer 
tribes,  who  descended  upon  an  older  civilization, 
and  yielded  to  its  subduing  influence,  (like  the 
shepherds  in  Egypt  or  the  Tartars  in  China,)  yet 
that  which  we  are  able,  on  the  anthority  of  the 
earliest  traditions,  to  throw  up  into  the  highest 
•otiquity,  comes  far  within  the  historic  times  of  the 
Old  World.    This  recent  origin  effectually  cuts 


off  all  possible  connexion  with  the  West ;  even 
Plato's  Atlantis,  and  the  Phoenician  voyagers,  are 
tales  in  comparison  of  hoary  eld ;  and  it  renders 
any  permanent  intercourse  with  the  East,  at  least 
with  greater  empires,  highly  improbable.  Clavi- 
gero  indeed,  who  would  by  no  means  incline  to 
take  a  low  view  of  Aztec  antiquities,  fixes  the 
descent  of  the  Toltecs — ^the  earliest  race  to  whom 
the  vague  tradition,  which  by  courtesy  is  called 
history,  assigns  any  important  influence  on  the 
civilization  of  this  part  of  the  New  World — ^in  the 
year  648  of  our  era ; — the  foundation  of  Mexico, 
probably  far  better  ascertained,  in  the  year  1326. 

Are  we  not,  then,  thrown  back  upon  the  pre- 
vious question,  whether  man  at  earlier  social 
stages  has  not  a  tendency  to  develop  his  social 
being  in  the  same  manner*  May  we  not  be 
required  by  true  philosophic  investigation,  as  far 
as  it  can  lead  us,  to  inquire  how  far  similitude  of 
polity,  usage,  law,  manners,  really  proves  identity 
of  origin,  or  even  remote  affiliation ;  how  far  cer- 
tain customs  grow,  not  out  of  tradition  but  out  of 
our  common  nature ;  how  far,  in  the  almost  infinite 
varieties  of  human  culture,  there  is  not,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  a  necessary  uniformity,  which  ensures 
a  general  resemblance,  or,  at  least,  by  limiting  the 
range  of  accident,  caprice,  climate,  habit,  enforces 
the  adoption  of  kindred  institutions  where  there  is 
no  kindred  blood,  and  no  mutual  intercourse? 
So  many  curious  coincidences  occur,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  either  common  descent 
(except  from  our  first  parents,  or  from  the  ark) 
or  communication ;  such  wayward  and  fanciful 
usages,  such  strange  deviations  from  the  ordinary 
principles  and  feelings  of  man,  grow  np  in  such 
distant  regions,  and  such  disconnected  tribes,  that 
we  become  extremely  cautious  in  receiving  such 
evidence  as  showing  even  the  most  remote  rela- 
tionship of  race.  It  might  seem  that  human 
nature  has  only  a  limited  number  of  forms  in 
which  it  can  east  its  social  institntiens,  and  that, 
however  variously  it  may  combine  these  forms,  it 
is  almost  impossible  bat  that  points  of  the  closest 
similitude  should  exist,  where  there  can  have  been 
neither  imitation  nor  oommon  tradition. 

Yet,  while  the  institotions  of  the  Actac  eiriliM- 
tion  may  have  been  but  the  development  of  the 
common  principles  of  justice,  the  necessity  of 
mutual  protection  and  security  may  have  led  to  the 
estaUiahment  of  the  monuehioal  government,  dis- 
tinction of  ranks,  regular  tribunals  of  law,  fixed 
rules  for  the  tenure  of  property ;  the  ordinary  osages 
of  Ufe,  the  invention  and  application  of  the  useful, 
and  indeed  necessary  arts,  may  have  been  the  spon- 
taneous, as  it  were,  and  but  recent  evolutions  of 
the  common  wants  and  faculties  of  man :  there  are 
some  few  very  remarkable  traditions,  which  can 
scarcely  be  traced  but  to  some  original  connexion 
with  the  brotherhood,  apparently,  of  the  Asiatio 
nations.  Some  of  these  are  religious,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  that  universal  one  of  the 
Deluge,  the  authenticity  of  which  seems  recog- 
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nized  by  Humboldt,  and  admitted  by  Mr.  Prescott. 
Most  of  the  others,  especially  those  which  show 
too  close  a  resemblance  to  Christianity,  fall  under 
the  suspicion  of  having  been  invented,  or,  at  least, 
of  being  native  traditions,  colored  into  similitude 
by  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts,  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favor  of  their  teachers,  and  fondly  wel- 
comed without  examination,  or  after  an  examina- 
tion strongly  biased  by  the  profound  but  natural 
prejudices  of  the  unenlightened  monkish  teachers. 
One  or  two  of  the  scientific  analogies  are  still 
more  singular,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Aztec  calendar.  The  system  of  intercalation  may 
indeed  have  forced  itself  upon  different  peoples, 
when  they  had  arrived  at  die  knowledge  of  the 
time  of  the  sun's  annual  course  ;  and  nature  itself 
might  seem  to  establish,  especially  in  the  period  of 
superstition  through  which  all  nations  seem  doomed 
to  pass,  that  period  of  mourning  which  followed 
the  sun's  declension,  and  of  rejoicing  after  the 
winter  solstice,  when  the  lengthening  days  gave 
the  hope  of  another  revolving  year,  with  all  its 
firuits  and  blessings.  But,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Prescott,  after  he  has  noticed  the  remarkable 
analogy  of  the  Mexican  cycles  of  years  with  those 
of  the  Mongol  nations, — 

"A  correspondence  quite  as  extraordinary  is 
found  between  the  hieroglyphics  used  by  the 
Aztecs  for  the  signs  of  the  days,  and  those  zodia- 
cal signs  which  the  Eastern  Asiatics  employed  as 
one  of  the  terms  of  their  series.  The  symbols  in 
the  Mongolian  calendar  are  borrowed  &om  animals. 
Four  of  the  twelve  are  the  same  as  the  Aztec. 
Three  others  are  as  nearly  the  same  as  the  differ- 
ent species  of  the  animals  in  the  two  hemispheres 
would  allow.  The  remaining  five  refer  to  no 
creature  then  found  in  Anahuac." 

The  note  gives  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  signs 
used  as  the  names  of  the  years  by  the  Eastern 
Asiatics  (of  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  the  Mexicans 
probably  had  no  knowledge)  : — 

"  Among  the  Mongols,  1.  motise,  2.  ox,  3. 
leopard  (Mantchou,  Japanese,  &c., tiger,)  4.  hare, 
5.  crocodile  (Mantchou  and  Japanese,  dragon,)  6. 
serpent,  7.  hare,  8.  sheep  (Mantchou,  &c.,  goat,) 
9.  monkey,  10.  hen,  11.  dog,  12.  hog.  In  the 
Mexican  signs  for  the  names  of  the  days,  we  also 
meet  with  hare,  serpent,  monkey,  dog.  Instead 
of  the  leopard,  crocodile,  and  hen,  neither  of  which 
animals  were  known  in  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  we  find  the  ocelot,  the  lizard,  and  the 
eagle.  The  lunar  calendar  of  the  Hindoos  ex- 
hibits a  correspondence  equally  extraordinary. 
Seven  of  the  terms  agree  with  those  of  the  Aztecs, 
namely,  serpent,  cane,  razor,  path  of  the  sun, 
dog's  tail,  house.  [Mr.  Prescott  gives  but  six.] 
These  terms  are  still  more  arbitrarily  selected,  not 
being  confined  to  animals." — Vol.  iii.,  p.  345. 

We  cannot  but  suspect  that  all  these  signs  arose 
out  of  hieroglyphic  or  picture  writing,  but  this  by 
no  means  explains  the  curious  resemblance.  There 
is  another  point  of  considerable  importance,  which 
tends  to  show  that  the  more  civilized  tribes  of 
Southern  America  were  of  a  different  family  of 
mankind  from  the  common  savage  races  of  the 


islands  and  continent.  The  crania  disinterred  fnan 
the  sepulchral  mounds  in  those  regions,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  plains  of  the 
Cordilleras,  differ  from  those  of  the  more  barbarous 
tribes.  The  ampler  forehead  intimates  a  decided 
intellectual  superiority,  and  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance with  that  of  some  of  the  Mongol  tribes. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  the  habit  of  burning  the 
dead,  familiar  to  the  Mongols  and  the  Aztecs,  no 
very  strong  evidence  of  common  descent.  The 
departure  from  the  strange  habit  of  burying  the 
dead  in  a  sitting  posture,  practised,  according  to 
Mr.  Prescott,  by  most,  if  not  all,  the  aborigines 
from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  is  a  more  convincing 
proof  of  the  independent  origin  of  those  more 
savage  races.  The  latter  argument  tends,  as  fat 
as  it  goes,  to  establish  an  identity  of  race  with  the 
Eastern  Asiatics ;  the  other  singular  coincidences 
of  the  calendar  and  the  names  of  the  days  might 
possibly  be  ascribed  to  the  casual  visit  of  a  few 
strangers  from  the  Asiatic  coasts,  who  may  have 
imparted  their  superior  knowledge  and  their  reli- 
gious traditions.  There  was,  however,  no  such 
distinct  tradition  among  the  Aztecs,  as  among  the 
Peruvians,  of  a  Mango  Capac,  who,  suddenly  ap- 
pearing among  a  barbarous  race,  from  his  superior 
intelligence  and  knowledge,  was  hailed  with  awe 
and  reverence  as  a  deity,  as  a  child  of  the  sun, 
and  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  whole  framework  of 
the  social  polity,  and  all  which  may  be  called 
civilization.  The  Mexican  traditions  relate  to  the 
migration  of  tribes  rather  than  to  the  power  or 
influence  of  individual  chiefs  or  sages,  unless  per- 
haps that  beneficent  God,  supposed  to  have  re- 
appeared in  the  person  of  the  Spaniards. 

We  have  glanced  thus  rapidly  at  some  of  the 
more  prominent  points  in  this  curious,  but,  we  must 
confess,  unsatisfactory  discussion,  because  this 
appears  to  be  the  strongest  case  in  history  of  a 
spontaneous  and  indigenous  civilization  growing 
up  without  foreign  influence,  and  within  a  recent 
period.  Whatever  traditions  the  natives  of  Ana- 
huac might  inherit  from  their  Asiatic  origin,  if 
Asia  was  indeed  the  cradle  of  the  race,  have  sur- 
vived, what  seems  incredible,  the  total  extinction 
of  every  sign  of  relationship  in  the  language. 
The  only  faint  traces  of  etymological  resemblance 
have  been  found  or  imagined  in  the  Otomic,  the 
language  of  one  of  the  most  barbarous  tribes, 
which  is  supposed  to  offer  the  nearest  analogy, 
and  that  with  the  Chinese.  Besides  this,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  far  the  larger  part,  and  that 
which  gives  its  general  Asiatic  character  to  the 
Mexican  civilization,  is  to  all  appearance  but  of 
late  development.  Even  their  legendary  or  mythio 
history  is  modest  in  its  pretensions ;  neither  Mexico 
nor  Tezcuco  claim  any  high  or  mysterious  an- 
tiquity. The  account  of  the  foundation  of  both 
cities,  as  we  have  seen,  is  probable  and  recent. 
Let  us  take  a  very  hasty  survey  of  this  introductory 
chapter  of  Mexican  history. 

The  Toltecs  are  the  Pelasgians  of  this  civili- 
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ntion  of  Anahaac.  They  were  an  agricultural 
lace,  skilled  in  some  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
to  them  are  ascribed  the  buildings  of  the  greatest 
solidity  and  magnificence,  the  monuments  of  Trans- 
atlantic Cyclopean  architecture — yet  neither  they 
nor  their  buildings  aspire  to  any  formidable  age. 
Eren  if  we  ascribe  the  ruins  of  Palenque  and 
Uxmal,  and  some  of  the  structures  in  the  adjacent 
provinces,  described  by  Mr.  Stephens,  to  this  race 
and  to  theii  descendants,  there  is  no  considerable 
difference,  either  in  the  style,  the  form,  or  the  con- 
struction, or  what  we  may  conjecture  to  have  been 
their  uses,  from  the  buildings  found  by  the  Span- 
iards in  the  Mexican  cities,  from  the  temples  and 
fortresses  of  the  existing  people  ;  there  is  nothing 
to  throw  the  one  upward  into  a  more  remote  an- 
tiquity ;  nothing  like  the  wide  distinction  between 
the  architectures  of  Egypt  and  Greece,  or  even 
between  the  Pelasgian  or  Cyclopean  masonry  and 
that  of  the  Hellenic  tribes.  A  period  of  a  very 
few  centuries  will  connect  the  two  races,  even  if 
we  admit  to  the  utmost  the  only  evidence  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  antiquity  in  the  older  ruins,  the 
growth  of  trees  of  enormous  sisse  within  their  pre- 
cincts, which  must  have  taken  root  after  the  build- 
ings had  been  abandoned  either  as  habitations  or 
places  of  worship.  In  all  these  cases  we  must 
know  more  accurately  the  ordinary  growth  of  such 
trees,  since  some  kinds  of  timber,  in  that  climate 
and  in  that  soil,  are  known  to  increase  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity. 

Mexican  history,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  scruple  to  assign,  if  a  vague  and  uncertain,  yet 
certainly  no  very  remote  period  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Toltec  population,  and  the  settlement 
and  growth  of  the  Aztec  races,  who  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
invasion.  The  league  between  the  great  leading 
tribes  of  Mexico,  of  Tezcuco,  and  the  smaller  state 
of  Tlacopan,  in  which  these  three  kingdoms  had 
combined,  is  a  singular  example  of  a  national  con- 
federation. The  league  was  both  defensive  and 
ofiensive ;  and  the  spoils  and  conquests  torn  by 
the  combined  forces  from  their  more  barbarous 
neighbors  were  divided  upon  a  fixed  scale.  Yet 
with  this  dangerous  element  of  jealousy  and  dis- 
cord, the  league  had  continued  for  a  considerable 
period  in  perfect  harmony. 

Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  landed,  was  the 
leading  state  in  wealth  and  in  power.  But  Tez- 
cuco  had  attained  to  a  much  higher,  and,  if  we  are 
to  credit  the  native  historians,  a  much  more  en- 
lightened state  of  civilization.  The  most  curious 
and  interesting  passage  in  Mr.  Frescott's  history 
of  the  earUer  state  of  Anahuac  describes  the  rise 
and  the  reign  of  the  great  king  of  Tezcuco,  with 
whose  awful  name  we  shall  not  appal  our  reader's 
eyes  or  ears  till  it  is  absolutely  neoessary.  Whe- 
ther read  as  sober  history,  or  as  mythic  legend,  or 
as  a  kind  of  Aztec  Cyropedia,  it  is  equally  extrar 
ordinary,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  authority  of  a 
natiTe  Livy,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
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century,  combined  into  a  regular  histoi  ji%3KjMiai  /f^ 
the  hieroglyphics,  the  songs,  and  traditions 
native  land,  as  well  as  the  oral  testimony  of  many 
aged  persons.  Ixtlilxochitl,  whose  name  we  have 
before  noticed,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  race, 
became  interpreter  to  the  viceroy  ;  his  high  situ- 
ation gave  him  command  of  all  the  ancient  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, to  which  he  added  large  collections  of  his 
own.  He  wrote  in  Castilian,  and  Mr.  Preacott 
observes  that  "  there  is  an  appearance  of  good 
faith  and  simplicity  in  his  writings,  which  may 
convince  the  reader  that,  when  he  errs,  it  is  from 
no  worse  cause  thaa  national  partiality."  But  it 
would  seem  almost  incredible  that,  even  under  the 
inspiration  of  the  most  ardent  reverence  for  his  an- 
cestors, the  ideal  of  a  Mexican  educated  under 
Spanish  infiuence,  and  living  among  either  states- 
men or  friars  of  that  period,  should  take  this 
remarkable  form.  Our  Aztec  Livy  must  indeed 
have  possessed  a  noble  genius,  if  he  could  imagine 
some  of  the  social  and  political  institutions  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  Numa  of  Tezcuco.* 

The  rising  fortunes  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Acolhuans,  who  entered  the  Valley  and  founded 
Tezcuco  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
were  checked  and  interrupted  by  the  subjugation 
of  the  city  and  territory  under  the  Tepanecs,  a 
kindred  but  more  barbarous  tribe  : — 


"  This  event  took  place  about  1418 ;  and  the 
young  prince,  Nezahualcoyotl,  the  heir  to  the 
crown,  tnen  fifteen  years  old,  saw  his  father  butch- 
ered before  his  eyes,  while  he  himself  lay  concealed 
among  the  frienaly  branches  of  a  tree,  which  over- 
shadowed the  spot.  His  subsequent  history  is  as 
full  of  romantic  oaring  and  perilous  escapes  as  that 
of  the  renowned  Scanderbeg,  or  of  the  '  young 
Chevalier.'  "—Vol.  i.,p.  146. 

These  adventures,  of  which  Mr.  Prescott  gives 
a  brief  but  stirring  account,  terminated  vrith  the 
defeat  of  the  Tecapecs,  the  death  of  Maxtla,  the 
last  king  of  their  race,  the  accession  of  Nezahual- 
coyotl to  his  ancestral  throne,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  federal  league  between  Mexico,  Tez- 
cuco, and  Tlacopan : — 

"  The  first  measure  of  NezahualcoyoU,  on  re- 
turning to  his  dominions,  was  a  genend  amnesty- 
It  was  his  maxim,  '  that  a  monarch  might  punish, 
but  revenge  was  unworthy  of  him.'  In  the  present 
instance  he  was  averse  even  to  punish,  and  not 
only  freely  pardoned  his  rebel  nobles,  but  conferred 
on  some,  who  had  most  deeply  ofiendeKl,  posts  of 
honor  and  confidence.  Such  conduct  was  doubt- 
less politic,  especially  as  their  alienation  was  owing, 
probably,  much  more  to  fear  of  the  usurper  than 
to  any  disaffection  towards  himself.  But  there  are 
some  acts  of  policy  which  a  magnanimous  spirit 
only  can  execute. 

*  We  would  observe  that  the  reign  of  this  lawgiver  of 
Tezcuco  had  been  before  given  at  gome  length,  not  to  say 
prolixity,  by  Torquemada,  in  his  "  Monarchia  Indiana ;" 
and  the  resemblance  of  the  incident  in  his  life,  which 
will  hereafter  be  noticed,  to  the  narrative  of  Soipture, 
could  not  eaoape  the  ecclesiastical  writer. 
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"  "Oie  restored  monarch  next  set  about  repairing 
,  t|[6  damages  sustained  under  the  late  misrule,  and 
;  'Terinng,  or  rather  remodelling,  the  various  de- 
partments of  government.  He  framed  a  concise, 
but  comprehensive,  code  of  laws,  so  well  ^uited,  it 
was  thought,  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  that 
it  was  adopted  as  their  own  by  the  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  triple  alliance.  It  was  written  in  blood, 
and  entitled  the  author  to  be  called  the  Draco, 
rather  than  the  '  Solon  of  Anahuac,'  as  he  is  fondly 
styled  by  his  admirers.  Humanitv  is  one  of  the 
best  fruits  of  refinement.  It  is  only  with  increas- 
ing civilization  that  the  legislator  studies  to  econo- 
mize human  suffering,  even  for  the  guilty ;  to 
devise  penalties,  not  so  much  by  way  of  punish- 
ment for  the  past  as  of  reformation  for  the  hitnre. 

"  He  divided  the  burden  of  government  among 
a  number  of  departments,  as  the  council  of  war, 
the  council  of  finance,  the  council  of  justice.  This 
last  was  a  court  of  supreme  authority,  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  mattcirs,  receiving  appeals  from  the 
lower  tribunals  of  the  provinces,  which  were 
obliged  to  make  a  full  report,  every  foot  months, 
or  eighty  days,  of  their  own  proceedings  to  this 
higher  judicature.  In  all  these  bodies  a  certain 
number  of  citizens  were  allowed  to  have  seats  with 
the  nobles  and  professional  dignitaries.  There 
was,  however,  another  body,  a  council  of  state, 
for  aiding  the  king  in  the  despatch  of  business, 
and  advising  him  in  matters  of  importance,  which 
was  drawn  altogether  from  the  highest  order  of 
chiefs.  It  consisted  of  fourteen  members ;  and 
they  had  seats  provided  for  them  at  the  royal 
Uble. 

"  Lastly,  there  was  an  extraordinary  tribonal, 
called  the  council  of  music,  but  which,  differing 
from  the  import  of  its  name,  was  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  science  and  art.  Works  on 
astronomy,  chronology,  historr,  or  any  other  sci- 
ence, were  required  to  be  submitted  to  its  judg- 
ment before  they  could  be  made  public.  This 
censorial  power  was  of  some  moment,  at  least 
with  regard  to  the  historical  department,  where 
the  wilful  perversion  of  truth  was  made  a  capital 
offence  by  the  bloody  code  of  Nezahualcoyotl. 
Yet  a  Tezcucan  aathor  must  have  been  a  bungler 
who  could  not  elude  a  conviction  under  the  cloudy 
veil  of  hierogl3rphics.  This  body,  wJuoh  was 
drawn  from  the  best  instructed  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  with  little  regard  to  rank,  had  supervi- 
sion of  ail  the  productions  of  art  and  of  the  nicer 
fabrics.  It  decided  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
professors  in  the  various  branches  of  science,  on 
the  fidelity  of  their  instructions  to  their  pupils,  the 
deficiency  of  which  was  severely  punished,  and  it 
instituted  examinations  of  these  latter.  In  short, 
it  was  a  general  board  of  education  for  the  coun- 
try. On  stated  days,  historical  compositions,  and 
poems  treating  of  moral  or  traditional  topics,  were 
recited  before  it  by  their  authors.  Seats  were 
provided  for  the  three  crowned  heads  of  the  em- 
pire, who  deliberated  with  the  other  members  on 
the  respective  merits  of  the  pieces,  and  distributed 
prizes  of  value  to  the  successful  competitors. 

"  Such  are  the  marvellous  accounts  transmitted 
to  us  of  this  institution ;  an  institution  certainly 
not  to  have  been  expected  among  the  aborigines 
of  America.  It  is  calculated  to  give  us  a  higher 
idea  of  the  refinement  of  the  people  than  even  the 
noble  architectural  remains  which  still  cover  some 
parts  of  the  continent." — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  152-155. 

The  monarch  ■  hJMBctf,  like  sane  odtei  graat 
potentates  of  the  East  and  West,  aspired  to  be  a 


poet.  The  burthen  of  his  song  seems  to  have  been 
that  "  vanity  of  vanities,"  of  King  Solomon,  which 
is  echoed  along  the  course  of  Eastern,  at  least  of 
Mahometan  poetry,  with  more  or  less  touching 
melancholy,  and  more  or  less  grave  epicurean  ad- 
vice to  enjoy,  while  we  may,  the  pleasures  of 
this  fleeting  and  uncertain  life.  The  king  of  Te«- 
cuco  may  take  his  place  among  royal  and  noble 
authors,  not  merely  from  traditionary  feme,  bat 
from  a  translation  of  one  of  his  Odes  into  Cas- 
tilian.  Mr.  Prescott  has  subjoined  a  translation 
of  the  Castilian  into  English,  "  by  the  hand  of  a 
fair  friend." 

"  But  the  hours  of  the  Tezcucan  monarch  were 
not  all  passed  in  idle  dalliance  with  the  muse,  nor 
in  the  sober  contemplations  of  philosophy,  as  at  a 
later  period.  In  the  freshness  of  youth  and  early 
manhood  he  led  the  allied  armies  in  their  annual 
expeditions,  which  were  certain  to  result  in  a 
wider  extent  of  territory  to  the  empire.  In  the 
intervals  of  peace  he  fostered  those  productive 
arts  which  are  the  surest  sources  of  public  pros- 
perity. He  encouraged  agriculture  above  all  ; 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  spot  so  rude,  or  a  steep 
so  inaccessible,  as  not  to  confess  the  power  of  cut 
tivation.  The  land  was  covered  with  a  busy  pop- 
ulation, and  towns  and  cities  sprung  up  in  places 
since  deserted,  or  dwindled  into  miserable  villages. 

"  From  resources  thus  enlarged  by  conquest  and 
domestic  industry,  the  monarch  drew  the  means  for 
the  large  consumption  of  his  own  numerous  house- 
hold, and  for  the  costly  works  which  he  executed 
for  the  convenience  and  embellishment  of  the  cap- 
ital. He  filled  it  with  stately  edifices  for  his 
nobles,  whose  constant  attendance  he  was  anxious 
to  secure  at  his  court.  He  erected  a  magnificent 
pile  of  buildings  which  might  serve  bow  for  a 
royal  residence  and  for  the  public  offices.  It  ex> 
tended,  from  east  to  west,  1234  yards ;  and  from 
north  to  south,  978.  It  was  encompassed  by  a 
wall  of  unbumt  bricks  and  cement,  six  feet  wide 
and  nine  high,  for  one  half  of  the  circumference, 
and  fifteen  feet  high  for  the  other  half.  Within 
this  encloeuie  were  two  courts.  The  outer  one 
was  used  as  the  great  market-place  of  the  city ; 
and  continued  to  be  so  until  long  after  the  Con- 
quest, if,  indeed,  it  is  not  now.  The  interior 
court  was  surrounded  by  the  council  chambers 
and  halls  of  justice.  There  were  also  accommo- 
dations there  for  the  foreign  ambassadors ;  and  a 
spacious  saloon,  with  apartments  opening  into  it, 
for  men  of  science  and  poets,  who  pursued  their 
studies  in  this  retreat,  or  met  together  to  hold  con- 
verse under  its  marble  porticoes.  In  this  quarter 
also  were  kept  the  puhUc  archives,  which  fared 
better  under  the  Indian  dynasty  than  they  have 
■ince  under  their  European  successors. 

"  Attjeiiiing  this  court  were  the  apartments  (rf 
the  long,  including  those  for  the  royal  harem,  as 
liberally  supplied  with  beauties  as  that  of  an  east- 
ern sultan.  Their  walls  were  encrusted  with  ala- 
basters and  richly  tinted  stucco,  or  hung  with 
gorgeons  tapestries  of  variegated  feather-work. 
They  led  through  long  arcades,  and  through  intri- 
cate labyrinths  of  shrubbery,  into  gardens,  where 
baths  and  sparkling  fountains  were  overshadowed 
by  tall  groves  ef  cedar  and  cypress.  The  basins 
of  water  were  well  stocked  with  fish  of  various 
kinds,  and  the  aviaries  with  birds  glowing  in  all 
the  gaudy  plumage  of  the  tropioe.  Manv  birds 
and  animals,  which  could  not  he  obtained  alive, 
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were  represented  in  gold  &nd  nlver  so  skilfully,  as 
to  have  furnished  the  great  naturalist,  Hemandes, 
with  models  for  his  work. 

"  Accommodations  on  a  princely  scale  were  pro- 
vided for  the  sovereigns  of  Mexico  and  Tlacopan, 
when  they  visited  the  court.  The  whole  of  this 
lordly  pile  contained  three  hundred  apartments, 
some  of  them  fifty  yards  square.  The  height  of 
the  building  is  not  mentioned ;  it  was  probably  not 
great,  but  supplied  the  requisite  room  by  the  im- 
mense extent  of  ground  which  it  covered.  The 
interior  was  doubtless  constructed  of  light  mate- 
riate,  especially  of  the  rich  woods,  which,  in  that 
country,  are  remarkable,' when  polished,  for  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  their  colors.  That  the 
more  soud  materials  of  stone  and  stucco  were  also 
liberally  employed,  is  proved  by  the  remains  at 
the  present  day;  remains  which  have  fiimished 
ao  inexhaustible  quarry  for  the  churches  and  other 
edifices  since  erected  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  site 
of  the  anoient  city. 

"  We  are  not  informed  of  the  time  occupied  in 
building  this  palace ;  but  two  hundred  thousand 
workmen,  it  is  said,  were  employed  on  it !  How- 
ever this  may  be,  it  is  certam  that  the  Tezcuean 
monarchs,  like  those  of  Asia  and  ancient  Eg^ypt, 
had  the  control  of  immense  masses  of  men,  and 
would  sometimes  turn  the  whole  population  of  a 
conquered  city,  including  the  women,  into  the 
public  works. — The  most  gigantic  monuments  of 
architecture  which  the  world  has  witnessed  would 
■ever  have  been  reared  by  the  hands  of  freemen. 

"  Adjoining  the  palace  were  buildings  for  the 
king's  children,  who,  by  his  various  wives,  amount- 
ed to  no  less  than  sixty  sons  and  fifty  daughters. 
Here  they  were  instructed  in  all  the  exercises  and 
accomplishments  suited  to  their  station ;  compre- 
hending, what  would  scarcely  find  a  place  in  a 
loyal  evducatioB  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  arts  of  working  in  metals,  jewelry,  and  feather- 
Bosaic.  Once  in  every  four  months  the  whole 
household,  not  excepting  the  youngest,  and  includ- 
ing all  the  officers  and  attendants  on  the  king's 
person,  assembled  in  a  grand  saloon  of  the  palace, 
to  listen  to  a  discourse  fVom  an  orator,  probably 
one  of  the  priesthood.  The  princes,  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  all  dressed  in  nemien,  the  coarsest 
manufacture  of  the  country.  The  preacher  began 
by  enlarging  on  the  obligations  of  morality,  and 
of  respect  for  the  gods,  especially  important  in 
persons  whose  rank  gave  such  additional  weight  to 
example.  He  occasionally  seasoned  his  homily 
with  a  pertinent  application  to  his  audience,  if  any 
member  of  it  had  been  guilty  of  a  notorious  delin- 
quency. From  this  wholesome  admonition  the 
monarch  himself  was  not  exempted,  and  the  orator 
boldly  reminded  him  of  his  paramount  duty  to 
show  respect  for  his  own  laws.  The  king,  so  far 
from  taking  umbrage,  received  the  lesson  with 
humility ;  and  the  audience,  we  are  assured,  were 
often  melted  into  tears  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
preacher.  This  curious  scene  may  remind  one  of 
similar  usages  in  the  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  despot- 
isms, where  the  sovereign  occasionally  condescen- 
ded to  stoop  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  allow  his 
memory  to  be  refreshed  with  the  conviction  of  his 
own  mortality.  It  soothed  the  feelings  of  the 
subject  to  find  himself  thus  placed,  though  but  for 
a  moment,  on  a  level  with  his  king ;  while  it  cost 
little  to  the  latter,  who  vras  removed  too  far  from 
his  people  to  suffer  anything  by  this  short-lived 
famiiianty.  It  is  probable  that  sueh  an  act  of 
publio  hnmiliation  would  have  foond  less  favor 
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with  a  prince  less  absolute. " — ^Vol.  i.,  pp.  I56» 
164. 

The  villas  of  this  Western  Sultan  were  no  leas 
splendid,  tasteful,  and  luxurious,  and  the  history 
of  his  domestic  life  is,  for  another  reason,  even 
more  surprising.  The  harem  of  these  sovereigns, 
as  we  have  seen,  was  no  less  amply  peopled  than 
those  of  the  most  gorgeous  Oriental  potentates. 
But  the  law  of  Tezcuco  allowed  only  one  lawful 
wife,  to  whose  children  the  crown  descended  by 
immemorial  usage.  The  king  had  been  disap* 
pointed  in  an  early  attachment — the  princess  who 
had  been  educated  for  his  wife  had  beeh  given  to 
another;  and  the  just  prince  submitted  to  the 
decree  of  the  court,  which  awarded  her  to  his 
rival.  His  lawful  wife,  however,  be  obtained  in  a 
manner  so  strangely  resembling  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  of  David  and  Uriah,  that  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  by  less  than  the  solemn  protest  of 
the  historian,  that  it  was  related  on  the  authority 
of  the  son  and  grandson  of  the  king.  This  act  is 
recorded  as  the  great  indelible  stain  upon  his 
character;  and  national  partiality  and  ancestral 
reverence  wonld  here  have  struggled  against  any 
unconscious  bias  towards  assimilating  the  life  of 
his  great  forefather  to  that  example  in  the  Sacred 
History  which  he  might  have  heard  from  bis 
Christian  instructors. 

But  Nezahnaleoyotl  was  likewise  the  Harona 
Alraschid  and  the  Akber  of  the  West.  He  not 
only  resembled  the  former  in  his  magnificence,  but 
in  his  love  of  disguise,  in  which  he  went  about 
discovering  the  feelings  of  his  subjects  in  regard 
to  his  government,  and  meeting  with  adventures 
which  in  like  manner  tried  his  barbaric  jtistice. 
Some  of  the  stories  are  as  pithy  and  diverting  as 
the  "Arabian  Nights,"  which  we  are  obliged  to 
remember  were  not  known  in  Europe  till  very 
long  after  the  Tezcuean  historian  had  been  gath- 
ered to  his  forefathers.  The  resemblance  to  the 
great  Mahometan  sovereign  of  India  is  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Acolhuan  to  the  religious  creed 
of  his  ancestors.  There  is  something,  to  those 
familiar  with  the  old  Oriental  legends  of  the  Tal- 
mud or  the  Koran,  singularly  and  unaccountably 
similar:— 

"  He  had  been  married  some  years  to  the  wife 
he  had  so  unrighteously  obtained,  but  was  not 
blessed  with  issue.  The  priests  represented  that 
it  was  owing  to  his  neglect  of  the  gods  of  his 
country ;  and  that  his  only  remedy  was  to  propi- 
tiate them  by  human  sacrifice.  The  king  reluc- 
tantly consented,  and  the  altars  once  more  smoked 
with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  captives.  But  it 
was  all  in  vain ;  and  he  indignantly  exclaimed, 
'  These  idols  of  wood  and  stone  can  neither  hear 
nor  feel,  much  less  could  they  make  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  man,  the  lord  of  it.  These 
must  be  the  work  of  the  all-powerful,  unknoMrn 
God,  Creator  of  the  universe,  on  whom  alone  I 
must  rely  for  consolation  and  support.' 

"  He  then  withdrew  to  his  rural  palace  of  Tei> 
cotzinco,  where  he  remamed  forty  days,  fasting 
and  praying  at  stated  hours,  and  offering  up  no 
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ether  sacrifice  than  the  sweet  incense  of  copal,  and 
aromatic  herbs  and  gums.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  he  is  said  to  have  been  comforted  by  a 
vision  assuring  him  of  the  success  of  his  petition. 
At  all  events,  such  proved  to  be  the  fact ;  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  cheering  intelligence  of  the 
triumph  of  his  arms  in  a  quarter  where  he  had 
lately  experienced  some  humiliating  reverses. 

"Greatly  strengthened  in  his  former  religious 
convictions,  he  now  openly  professed  his  faith,  and 
was  more  earnest  to  wean  his  subjects  from  their 
degrading  superstitions,  and  to  substitute  nobler 
and  more  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Deity.  He 
built  a  temple  in  the  usual  pyramidal  form,  and  on 
the  summit  a  tower  nine  stories  high,  to  represent 
the  nine  heavens ;  a  tenth  was  surmounted  by  a 
roof  painted  black,  and  profusely  gilded  with  stars 
on  the  outside,  and  incrusted  with  metals  and  pre- 
cious stones  within.  He  dedicated  this  to  '  the 
uttknoum,  God,  the  Cause  of  causes.'  It  seems 
probable,  from  the  emblem  on  the  tower,  as  well 
as  from  the  complexion  of  his  verses,  as  we  shall 
see,  that  he  mingled  with  his  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  the  astral  worship  which  existed  among 
the  Toltecs.  Various  musical  instruments  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  tower ;  and  the  sound  of 
them,  accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  a  sonorous 
metal  struck  by  a  mallet,  summoned  the  worship- 
pers to  prayers  at  regular  seasons.  No  image 
was  allowed  in  the  edifice,  as  unsuited  to  the 
'invisible  God;'  and  the  people  were  expressly 
prohibited  from  profaning  the  altars  with  blood,  or 
any  other  sacrifices  than  that  of  the  perfume  of 
flowers  and  sweet-scented  gums." — Vol.  i.,  pp. 
173,  175. 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  verses  which  the  king 
composed  in  the  midst  of  the  astronomical  studies 
of  his  old  age — with  this  higher  view  of  religion — 
nobler  and  more  consolatory  thoughts  of  the  future 
state  of  being  had  dimly  dawned  upon  his  mind : — 

"  All  things  on  earth  have  their  term,  and,  in 
the  most  joyous  career  of  their  vanity  and  splen- 
dor, their  strength  fails,  and  they  smk  into  the 
dust.  All  the  round  world  is  but  a  sepulchre ; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  lives  on  its  surface  that 
shall  not  be  hidden  and  entombed  beneath  it. 
Rivers,  torrents,  and  streams  move  onward  to  their 
destination.  Not  one  flows  back  to  its  pleasant 
source.  They  rush  onward,  hastening  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean.  The 
things  of  yesterday  are  no  more  to-day ;  and  the 
things  of  to-day  shall  cease,  perhaps  on  the  mor- 
row. The  cemetery  is  full  of  the  loathsome  dust 
of  bodies  once  quickened  by  living'  souls,  who 
occupied  thrones,  presided  over  assemblies,  mar- 
shalled armies,  subdued  provinces,  arrogated  to 
'themselves  worship,  were  puffed  up  with  vainglo- 
rious pomp,  and  power,  and  empire.  But  these 
glories  have  all  passed  away  like  the  fcarfiil  smoke 
that  issues  from  the  throat  of  Popocatepetl,  with 
no  other  memorial  of  their  existence  than  the 
record  on  the  page  of  the  chronicler. 

"  The  great,  the  wise,  the  valiant,  the  beauti- 
ful,— alas !  where  are  they  now  ?  They  are  all 
mingled  with  the  clod,  and  that  which  has  befallen 
ihem  shall  happen  to  us,  and  to  those  that  come 
after  us.  Yet  let  us  take  courage,  illustrious 
nobles  and  chieftains,  true  friends  and  loyal  sub- 
jects,— let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eter- 
nal, and  corruption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of 
Ihe  tomb  are  1)at  the  cradle  of  the  Sun,  and  the 


dark  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 
stars." 

"  The  mystic  import  of  the  last  sentence  seems 
to  point  to  that  superstition  respecting  the  man- 
sions of  the  Sun,  which  forms  so  beautiful  a 
contrast  to  the  dark  features  of  the  Aztec  mj^hol- 
ogy."— Vol.  i.,  pp.  175-177. 

"We  must  leave  the  death  of  the  great  Tezcucan 
monarch,  and  the  reign  of  his  son,  in  Mr.  Prescott's 
pages.  Mexico  was  to  Tezcuco  as  the  sterner 
and  more  warlike  Rome  to  the  more  polite  and 
cultivated  Greece.  Like  Venice,  founded  by  a 
few  wanderers  and  fugitives  on  the  swampy 
islands  of  the  great  lake,  it  became  a  powerfiil 
city — the  centre  of  a  great  nation.  The  city  rose, 
with  rapid  progress,  to  strength  and  splendor ;  it 
connected  itself  with  the  land  by  its  strong  and 
soUd  causeways,  bridged  over  at  intervals  ;  and  its 
situation  would  have  been  impregnable  to  less 
than  Spanish  valor,  European  arms,  and  European 
vessels.  Mexico  was  an  elective  monarchy ;  the 
choice  of  the  sovereign  rested  with  four  of  the 
caciques,  who  were  bound  to  select  one  of  the 
brothers,  or,  in  default  of  brothers,  one  of  the 
nephews  of  the  late  king.  The  king  was  a  des- 
pot ;  in  him  was  vested  the  whole  legislative  and 
executive  power  in  war  and  peace ;  yet  there  was 
a  powerful  nobility  of  caciques,  who  held  their 
estates  by  different  tenures,  but  all  might  be  sum- 
moned— ^perhaps  required  no  summons — to  attend 
the  sovereign,  with  their  people,  when  he  went 
out  to  war.  Their  judicial  system  might  excite 
the  astonishment  of  the  Spaniards  of  that  age ;  it 
sometimes  draws  forth  a  sly  expression  of  envy 
from  their  older  writers,  on  whose  authority,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  hieroglyphic  paintings,  it  is 
described.  In  each  city  and  its  depending  terri- 
tory was  a  supreme  judge,  appointed  by,  and 
maintained  at  the  expense  of,  the  crown,  but  en- 
tirely independent,  holding  his  office  for  life,  and 
with  no  appeal,  even  to  the  king,  from  his  tribunal. 
He  took  cognizance  of  all  great  causes,  both  civil 
and  criminal.  A  capital  sentence  was  marked  in 
the  hieroglyphical  paintings  by  an  arrow  drawn 
across  the  figure  of  the  criminal.  Below  the 
supreme  judge  there  were  inferior  tribunals  for 
minor  causes,  down  to  a  kind  of  police-offices,  each 
of  which  was  to  watch  over  a  certain  number  of 
families,  and  report  any  breach  of  the  laws  to  the 
tribunals.  Bribery  in  a  judge  was  punished  with 
death.  It  was  death  to  usurp  the  insignia  of  a 
judge.  The  laws  were  barbarously  prodigal  of 
human  life.  Murder,  adultery,  some  kinds  of 
thefl,  destruction  of  the  landmarks  of  property, 
altering  the  public  measures,  unfaithful  guardian- 
ship of 'the  estate  of  a  ward,  even  intemperance  in 
young  persons,  were  capital  crimes.  Barbarism 
and  civilization  mingled  still  more  strangely  in  the 
law  of  slavery.  Prisoners  taken  in  battle  were 
reserved  as  sacrifices  to  the  gods;  but  no  one 
could  be  bom  to  slavery  in  Mexico.  Criminals, 
public  defaulters,  (for  the  system  of  taxation  was 
rigorous  and  well  organized,)  persons  in  extreme 
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poTerty,  either  became  slaves  by  law,  or  sold  them- 
«elves  into  slavery.  Parents  could  thus  deal  with 
their  children.  The  services,  however,  of  such 
riaves  were  limited ;  their  lives  and  persons  pro- 
tected ;  they  could  not  be  sold,  except  in  case  of 
extreme  poverty,  by  their  masters  ;  their  children 
were  bom  free.  The  law  and  the  usage  seem  to 
have  been  eqoally  lenient.  They  were  often 
emancipated,  as  in  Rome,  at  the  death  of  their 
master. 

The  Aztecs  of  Mexico  were  a  martial  race ; 
their  leading  institutions  and  the  national  spirit, 
the  splendor  of  dress,  of  ornament,  and  the  pride 
and  glory  of  Aztec,  were  centered  in  war ;  their 
legions  consisting  of  8,000  men,  not  without  dis- 
cipline. Montezuma  had  been  a  distinguished 
warrior  and  conqueror.  The  peculiarity  in  their 
mode  of  fighting  was  that  they  did  not  seek  to  kill, 
hut  to  make  prisoners,  and  these  prisoners  were  to 
be  solemn  votive  offerings  to  the  gods.  They  did 
not  scalp  their  enemies,  like  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  esteem  their  prowess  by  the  number 
of  scalps  they  had  won  :  but  their  valor  was  tested 
by  the  numbers  which  they  furnished  for  tlie  hor- 
rid human  hecatombs  on  their  teocallis,  or  temples. 
It  was  the  unspeakable  barbarity  of  this  part  of 
their  religion  which  so  strongly  and  darkly  con- 
trasted with  the  justice  and,  in  some  respects,  mild 
humanity  of  their  civil  institutions.  All  that  we 
know  of  human  sacrifices  in  the  Old  World,  from 
"  Moloch,  horrid  king,"  and  the  kindred  super- 
stitions of  older  Asia,  the  self-inunolations  under 
the  car  of  Jaganaut,  with  the  other  bloody  rites  of 
Siva  and  of  Durga  in  India,  the  wicker-cages  in 
which  our  ancestors  the  Druids  consumed  their 
victims  ;  all  these  terrific  scenes  shrink  into  nothing 
before  the  amount  of  human  beings  regularly 
alanghtered  on  the  altars  of  the  Mexican  gods, 
with  the  revolting  circumstances  which  accom- 
panied their  sacrifice.  These  rites  seem  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  the  Aztec  races,  and  among  the 
Mexicans  rose  to  a  more  dreadful  height,  and  were 
more  inveterately  rooted  in  their  habits  and  feel- 
ings. Tradition  ascribes  to  the  older  Toltecs  that 
milder  character  which  usually  belongs  to  the 
agricultoral  races.  They  offered  only  purer  and 
bloodless  sacrifices  to  their  deities.  We  have 
seen  that  the  enlightened  sovereign  of  Tezcuco 
strove  to  mitigate,  though  he  could  not  abolish, 
this  national  usage.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
human  sacrifices  formed  a  regular  part  of  some  of 
the  eastern  religions  ;  in  the  remoter  East,  as  well 
as  in  Syria  and  in  Carthage.  The  instances  re- 
corded in  later  times,  in  the  more  polished  nations 
of  antiquity,  were  in  general  single  victims,  and 
offered  when  the  public  mind  was  darkened  by  the 
dread,  or  suffering  under  the  infliction,  of  some 
tremendous  calamity.*   It  may  be  questioned  whe- 

*  The  Roman  prohibitory  law  against  human  sacri- 
fices, quoted  by  Mr.  Prescott  from  Pliny,  is  manifestly 
directed  against  finreign  and  Oriental  magieal  rites. 
Livy's  wonls  relating  to  toch  rites,  "  more  noa  Romano," 


ther  the  burning  alive  of  men  among  the  Druids 
was  not  judicial  rather  than  religious— execution 
rather  than  sacrifice ;  for  the  Druids  were  the 
judges  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
and  Britons.  But  there  is  nothing  like  the  refine- 
ment (if  we  may  use  such  a  word)  of  cruelty  which, 
among  the  nations  of  Anahuac,  made  it  part  of  the 
law  of  war  that  the  prisoner  should  be  spared  on 
the  battle-field,  and  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood 
offered  to  the  god  of  war.  The  priest,  as  it  were, 
held  the  hands  of  the  warrior,  in  order  that  him- 
self might  have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  slaughter. 
Mr.  Prescott,  with  pardonable,  and  indeed  en- 
forced incredulity,  makes  large  deductions  from  the 
estimates  of  victims  thtis  regularly  sacrificed  on  the 
altars  in  Mexico.  Numbers  command  but  little 
confidence  in  older  histories,  whether  poetical  or 
traditionary,  or,  like  those  of  Mexico,  chiefly 
hieroglyphical.*  But  one  fact,  he  observes,  "  may 
be  considered  certain.  It  was  customary  to  pre- 
serve the  skulls  of  the  sacrificed  in  buildings  ap- 
propriated to  the  purpose.  The  companions  of 
Cortes  counted  136,000  in  one  of  these  edifices. 
Without  attempting  a  precise  calculation,  there- 
fore, it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  thousands  were 
yearly  offered  up,  in  the  different  cities  of  Anahuac, 
on  the  bloody  altars  of  the  Mexican  divinities." 
The  circumstances  of  these  horrid  rites  wore,  if 
possible,  more  revolting  than  the  amount  of  the 
hecatombs.  The  flesh  runs  cold  at  the  account. 
The  more  distingnished  victims  were  fattened,  as 
it  were,  were  indulged  in  every  kind  of  luxury 
and  enjojrment  till  the  day  of  sacrifice  arrived.  It 
wfs  the  great  national  spectacle,  the  most  solemn 
religious  festival.  The  high  pyramidal  temples 
appear  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  express 
purpose  of  exhibiting  the  whole  minute  detail  of 
the  torture,  and  the  execution,  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people.  Our  abhorrence  is  increased  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  priests  ofliciated  in  the  cere- 
mony, groping  among  the  entrails  with  their 
bloody  hands  for  the  heart  of  the  victim.  But  in 
the  darkest  depth  there  is  even  a  darker  depth. 
Some  paradoxical  writers  have  attempted  to  dis- 
pute the  proofs  of  cannibalism  ;  which,  if  less 
common  than  is  supposed,  appears  to  us  to  rest  on 
incontestable  evidence  in  so  many  quarters  of  the 
world.  The  most  amiable  skepticism  can,  we  fear, 
encourage  no  doubt  that  in  Mexico  both  priests 

and  both  the  Iphigenias  of  Euripides,  in  one  of  which  the 
victor  is  saved  by  the  intervention  of  ibe  deity,  in  the 
other  it  is  llie  altar  of  the  barbarout  Scythian  Diana 
where  such  offerings  are  made,  show  the  predominant 
feeling  on  this  subject  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Two  notes 
in  Milman's  "  History  of  Christianity,"  vol.  i.,  p.  27, 
mention  the  recorded  exceptions  of  later  times. 

*  There  is  something  very  honest  in  old  Bemal  Diax, 
who  accuses  Gomara  of  enormously  exaggerating  the 
numbers  slain  in  the  different  battles  under  Cortes  him- 
self. "  Our  force  seldom  much  exceeded  four  hundred 
men ;  and  even  if  we  had  found  tlie  multitude  he  speaks 
of  bonnd  band  and  foot,  we  had  not  been  able  to  put  so 
many  to  death." 
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snd  people  feasted  on  the  flesh  of  the  victims, 
wliich  was  cast  down  among  them.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a  part  of  the  sacrifice ;  jnst  like  the 
feasting  on  the  slanghtered  bulls  and  goats  of  other 
religious  sacrifices.  Alas  for  human  nature,  that 
such  things  should  be  in  a  land  where  Prondenoe 
was  to  lavish  of  all  its  bounties  ;  where  man  was 
so  far  advanced  beyond  the  savage — ^had  learned  to 
improve  the  blessings  of  God  by  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation, and  in  so  many  respects  had  Bubmitted  him- 
self to  the  softening  influence  of  regular  social 
order,  of  just  and  humane  institutions,  even  of 
many  of  the  domestic  virtues.* 

Had  the  Spaniards  appeared  in  the  cities  of 
Mexico  solely  as  the  champions  of  humanity — as 
commissioned  by  the  common  Father  of  mankind 
forcibly  to  put  down  these  unspeakable  abomi- 
nations— not  as  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  a 
foreign  emperor,  who  had  no  more  right  to  the 
supremacy  over  Mexico  than  over  France  or  Eng- 
land, on  the  preposterous  claim  of  a  papal  grant ; 
had  they  raised  the  banner  of  the  cross  only  to 
save  the  thousand  victims  of  this  ferocious  super- 
stition from  their  unmerited  fate— not  to  compel, 
by  fire  and  sword,  the  adoption,  we  must  not  say 
the  belief,  of  that  religion  emphatically  termed  the 
religion  of  mercy, — ^iu  this  case,  though  the  strict 
justice  of  such  interposition  might  have  been  ques- 
tionable, the  stronger  sympathies  of  men  would 
have  hailed  their  triumph.  Though  their  own  hands 
might  not  be  clean,  thoogh  their  own  autos  Ja/l 
might  rise  up  against  them,  as  in  one  respect  more 
appalling — as  more  utterly  alien  to  the  spirit  of 
their  religion — yet  no  one  would  have  disputed  the 
merit  of  ridding  the  earth,  and  that  with  such  sur- 
prising valor,  of  such  a  monstrous  superstition. 

Let  us  look,  however,  at  the  question  in  another 
light.  Consider  the  ferocity  which  a  people  must 
have  imbibed  from  these  bloody  spectacles,  and  the 
evidence  which  is  furnished  of  the  warlike  charac- 
ter of  a  nation  which  could  thus  feed  its  altars  with 
thousands  of  prisoners,  from  tribes  as  strong,  if  not 
as  well  armed,  as  themselves,  and  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  conquest  achieved  by  this  handful  of 
Spaniards  is  immeasurably  increased.  Consider 
tlie  dread  in  which  the  Aztecs  must  on  this  ac- 
count, as  well  as  on  others,  have  been  held  by  the 
surrounding  nations.  It  is  even  more  extraordi- 
nary, notwithstanding  the  wide-epread  discontent 
at  their  tyranny,  and  the  proneness  to  rebellion  or 
to  war  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  that  Cortes  should 
find  or  make  allies  who  should  adhere  to  him  in 

*  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  advice  of  an  Aztec  mother 
to  her  daughter— (the  first  article  in  Mr.  Prescott's  Ap- 
pendix)— and  though  that  deepest  well-spring  of  tender- 
ness, a  mother's  heart,  is  never  dry,  even  in  the  lowest 
oondition  of  humanity,  and  the  "  advice  inculcates  con- 
jugal fidelity,  not  merely  because  God,  vho  is  in  every 
place,  teee  you,  but  because  the  law  punished  adultery 
with  death ;"  yet  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  such 
pure  and  gentle,  though  simply  expressed,  sentiments 
could  prevul  among  a  people  whose  altars,  whose  lips, 
reeked  with  human  blood. 


disaster  as  well  as  success — in  defeat  as  well  as  ia 
victory.  It  was  this  mighty  empire,  or  rather  eon> 
federation  of  empires,  which  Cortes,  with  a  few 
hundred  Spaniards,  did  not  hesitate  to  invade,  and 
hoped  to  subdue.  It  was  not  long,  indeed,  befoM 
he  discovered  the  dissensions  whidi  existed  in  th» 
conntry;  that,  besides  the  valor,  and  arms,  and 
horses  of  his  own  few  soldiers,  he  might  array 
some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  against  the  em- 
pire of  Montezuma  ;  and  the  revolted  subjects  of 
Mexico,  weary  of  their  emperor's  tyrannical  sway, 
would  be  his  beat  allies.  In  the  first  city  which 
he  conquered,  (Cempoalla,)  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  of  the  neighboring  province,  who,  ao 
cording  to  his  statement,  could  bring  fifly  tbousaod 
men  into  the  field,  willingly,  as  Cortes  writes  to 
Charles  V.,  became  the  vassals  of  his  Majesty. 

"  They  also  begged  me  to  protect  them  against 
that  mighty  lord  (Montezuma)  who  used  violent 
and  tyrannical  measures  to  k^p  them  in  subjec- 
tion, and  took  from  them  their  sons  to  be  slain, 
and  ofiered  as  sacrifices  to  his  idols,  with  many 
other  complaints  against  him,  in  order  to  avoid 
whose  tyranny  they  embraced  the  service  of  youi 
Majesty,  to  which  they  have  so  far  proved  faith- 
ful, and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  so,  since  they 
have  been  uniformly  treated  by  me  with  favor  and 
attention." — DesptUdies  of  Cortes,  p.  40. 

In  another  passage  he  says, — 

"  I  was  not  a  little  pleased  on  seeing  their  want 
of  harmony,  as  it  seemed  favorable  to  my  designs, 
and  would  enable  me  to  bring  them  more  easily 
into  subjection.  I  applied  to  their  case  the  au- 
thority of  the  evangelist,  who  says,  '  Every  king- 
dom divided  against  itself  shall  be  rendered  dee»- 
late.'  "—Ibid.,  p.  64. 

Cortes  very  early  in  his  career  received  inteOi- 
gence  of  the  hostility  of  the  powerful  republic  of 
Tlascala  to  the  empire  of  Mexico,  and  entertained 
hopes  of  turning  this  to  his  own  advantage ;  but, 
though  at  the  same  time  with  the  arduous  and 
appalling  nature  of  their  enterprise,  these  more 
reasonable  means  of  accomplishing  it  opened  upon 
the  minds  of  the  invaders — ^they  had  already 
plunged  headlong  into  the  adventure,  and  the  reso- 
lute heart  of  Cortes  seemed  wound  up  to  accom- 
plish it,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  In  his  first 
despatch  to  the  emperor  (the  lost  despatch,  but  to 
which  he  appeals  in  the  second,)  he  "  had  assured 
his  Highness  that  he  (Montezuma)  should  be  taken 
either  dead  or  alive,  or  become  a  subject  to  the 
royal-throne  of  your  Majesty."  (p.  39.)  It  vras  a 
warfare  in  which  they  engaged  without  counting 
the  cost  or  the  hazard,  because  it  was  a  war&re 
of  conquest  and  of  glory  for  Spain ;  still  more  be- 
cause it  was  a  holy  warfare — a  vrarfare  against 
infidels.  It  was  not  that  they  knowingly  alleged 
the  pretext  of  religious  zeal  to  cover  the  nobler 
passion  of  ambition,  or  the  baser  one  of  avarice. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  of  itself  waa  a 
great,  if  not  the  great,  dominant  impulse.  Tka 
thirst  for  gold  and  for  power  were  so  inaeparafaiy 
mixed  up  with  this  lofty  and  dlnnteiestod  bigetiy 
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U»t  (hey  Utemsehea  Bever  paused  to  discriminate 
between  the  preTailing  motives;  nor  could  they 
have  discriminated,  if  they  had  ever  so  scmpulous- 
ly  exasoiited  their  own  hearts. 

It  was,  as  Mi.  Prescott  calls  it,  a  crusade ;  it 
was  one  of  the  last,  but  not  least,  vigorous  out- 
borsts  of  that  same  spirit  which  had  poured  Eu- 
rope in  arms  upon  the  East ;  and  in  the  Peninsula 
had  just  fought  out  the  long  and  implacable  contest 
•f  Christian  and  Moor.  Some  more  enlightened 
chuichmea,  like  Las  Casas,  some  more  gentle- 
■liaded  and  more  prudent  friars  (like  Father 
Ofanedo,  who  was  of  the  utmost  use  in  restraining 
the  bliad  and  headstrong  bigotry  of  Cortes,)  might 
have  gleams  of  a  more  geouine  Cbristiaaity  ;  but 
in  Spanish  armies,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America, 
hardly  one,  from  the  Duke  of  Alva  to  the  meanest 
common  aoMiet,  but  believed  it,  in  the  depth  of  his 
heart,  to  be  his  solemn  duty  to  compel  the  baptism 
ef  nnbelievera  at  the  point  of  the  sword.  The 
Telvet  banner  which  Cortes  raised  before  his  door 
at  Cuba,  to  invite  adventurers  to  join  him  in  his 
enterprise,  bore  the  royal  arms,  with  a  cross,  and 
the  motto — "  Brothers,  follow  the  cross  in  faith  ; 
iot  under  its  gaidaace  we  shall  conquer."  "  And 
beside*,  (Cortes,  as  he  himself  writes,  reminded 
his  soldiers,)  we  are  only  doing  what  as  Christians 
we  are  under  obligations  to  do,  by  warring  against 
the  enemies  of  the  faith — by  which  means  we 
secured  to  ourselves  glory  in  another  world,  and 
gained  greater  honor  and  rewards,  in  this  life,  than 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  generation  at 
any  former  period ;  they  should  also  reflect  that 
God  was  on  our  side,  and  that  to  him  nothing 
is  impossible,  as  they  might  see  in  the  victories 
we  had  gained,  when  so  many  of  the  enemy  were 
killed  without  any  loss  on  our  part. ' '  On  their  first 
serious  affair  with  the  Indians  an  apostle  was  be- 
lieved at  the  time  (or  afterwards  fabled)  to  have 
appeared,  and  fought  on  their  side.  And  on  other 
occasions  of  peril  and  disaster,  the  same  faith 
beheld  the  same  supernatural  appearances.  Even 
Diaz  himself  ceases  to  doubt  in  the  celestial  pres- 
ence of  St.  Jago.*  Throughout,  the  Mexicans  are 
the  "  enemies  of  God  and  our  King." 

*  The  passage  of  Bemal  Diaz  relating  to  the  first  appa- 
ritioa,  which  we  take  from  the  English  translation,  is 
worth  notice,  as  to  that  story  itself,  and  still  more  so  with 
leference  to  his  subseqnent  convictions.  *'  Oomaru  relates 
that  in  this  battle,  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Cdrtcs  with 
his  cavalry,  one  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  either  St.  Jago  or 
Peter,  appeared  on  a  dapple-grey  horse,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  Francesco  dc  Moria.  All  our  victories  were 
assoredly  guided  by  the  hand  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
but  if  this  were  the  case,  I,  a  poor  sinner,  was  not  worthy 
to  be  permitted  to  see  it,  neither  was  it  seen  by  any  of 
our  army,  above  four  hundred  in  number.  I  certainly 
saw  Pntnceseo  de  Maria  along  with  Cortes ;  bnt  he  rode 
a  chesnut  horse  that  day.  We  certainly  were  bad  Chris- 
tians indeed,  if,  according  to  the  account  of  Gomara,  God 
sent  one  of  his  Holy  Apostles  to  fight  at  our  head,  and 
we  angratefafly  neglected  to  give  thanks  for  so  great  a 
mercy ;  but,  till  I  read  the  chronicle  of  Gomara,  I  never 
heard  of  the  miracle,  neither  was  it  ever  mentioned  by 
any  of  the  conquerors  who  were  present  in  the  battle." 


Wo  shall  not  undertake  to  follow  Mr.  Prescott 
through  the  early  life  of  Cortes — the  difficulties  of 
the  expedition  before  it  quitted  tlie  coasts  of  Cuba 
— or  the  miserable  weakness  and  jealousies  of  the 
governor,  Velasquez — who,  after  entrusting  the 
charge  of  the  expedition  to  Cortes,  and  allowing 
him  to  spend  his  whole  fortune,  and  all  that  he 
could  raise  from  other  quarters,  on  the  outfit  of  the 
fleet — suddenly  endeavored  to  revoke  his  commis- 
sion, to  arrest  the  fioet,and  either  to  abandon  or  to 
place  the  enterprise  in  other  hands.     It  is  some- 
times of  great  advantage  to  be  ill-used :  even  now, 
as  in  his  own  day,  the  vacillating  conduct  of  Ve- 
lasquez, the  low  intrigues  at  his  petty  court,  kindle 
all  the  generous  sympathies  in  favor  of  Cortes ; 
we  foUow  him  with  breathless  interest  till  he  is 
beyond  these  wretched  obstructions.    But  we  are 
still  more  inclined  to  admiration  at  the  extraordi- 
nary skill  with  which  he  triumphs  over  what  might 
seem  fatal  to  his  suecess,  the  divided  allegiance  of 
his  soldiery.    He  had  to  deal  with  troops,  half  of 
them,  especially  the  leaders,   malcontents — and 
malcontents  who  certainly  could  plead  a  higher 
authority  for  their  mutinous  behavior.     We  are 
inchned  to  feel  more  regret  than  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  Prescott  at  tlie  loss  of  the  first  despatch  of 
Cortes,  which  has  been  sought  in  vain  in  all 
the  archives  of  Europe.  "Some,  we  think  very 
unreasonably,  doubt  if  it  was  ever  writtea ;  and 
that  Cortes  aUudes  to  this  imaginary  doctmient, 
which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  framed 
in  accordance  with  Spanish  notions  of  subordina- 
tion, especially  those  which  prevailed  with  the 
counsellors  of  the  emperor  on  Indian  aflairs.    This 
despatch  would  have  added,  perhaps,  little  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  facts,   or  of  the  conduct  of 
Cortes ;  and  his  own  version  of  the  quarrel  with 
Velasquez,  and  his  own  assertion  of  independence, 
may  be  fully  collected  from  other  quarters — yet 
we  should  have  liked  to  read  the  exact  statement, 
as  he  had  dressed  it  up  for  the  imperial  ear :    still 
more  his  own  first  fresh  impressions  when   he 
found  himself,  not  merely  in  a  new  land,  and  with 
a  meek  or  a  hostile  savage  population,  but  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  empire,   gradually  expanduig 
before  him.    The  expeditions  of  Cordova,  and, 
still  more,  that  of  Grijalva,  who  had  reached  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  had  spread  'the  knowledge  of  a 
people  who  lived  in  houses  of  stone  and  lime,  cul- 
tivated maize,  and  possessed  gold.     Grijalva  had 
seen  some  of  their  temples,  with  theii  wild  priest- 
hood, and  their  altars  wet  with  human  blood ; 
and  some  vague  rumors  had  transpired  of  powerful 
and  wealthy  races.      But  it  was  not  till  Ortes 
could  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  Marina,  that 
he  had  the  least  notion  of  the  extent  and  power  of 
the  Mexican  empire.     The  singular  history  of  the 
beautiful  and  faithful  iuterpreter,  the  mistress  and 
preserver  of  Cortes,  her  unshaken  attachment  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  wonderful  escape  in  all  their 
perils  and  disasters,  is  not  the  least  truly  romantio 
incident  in  the  romance  of  their  history. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  picture  writing  of  the 
Mexicans  transmitted  immediately  to  the  court 
the  description  of  these  awful  and  wonderful 
strangers  who  had  suddenly  appeared  upon  their 
shores.  Mr.  Prescott  thus  describes  this  incident, 
which  shows  the  promptitude  with  which  Cortes 
seized  at  once  upon  every  thing  which,  by  impres- 
sing the  Mexican  mind  with  awe  of  their  mysteri- 
ous powers,  might  tend  to  advance  his  designs  of 
conquest : — 

"  While  these  things  were  passing,  Cortes  ob- 
served one  of  Teuhtliie's  attendants  busy  with  a 
pencil,  apparently  delineating  some  object.  On 
looking  at  his  work,  he  found  that  it  was  a  sketch 
on  canvass  of  the  Spaniards,  their  costumes,  arms, 
and,  in  short,  different  objects  of  interest,  giving 
to  each  its  appropriate  form  and  color.  This  was 
the  celebrated  picture-writing  of  the  Aztecs,  and, 
as  TeuhtUle  informed  him,  this  man  was  employed 
in  portraying  the  various  objects  for  the  eyo  of 
Montezuma,  who  would  thus  gather  a  more  vivid 
notion  of  their  appearance  than  from  any  descrip- 
tion by  words.  Cortes  was  pleased  with  the  idea ; 
and,  as  he  knew  bow  much  the  effect  would  be 
heightened  by  converting  still  life  into  action,  he 
ordered  out  the  cavalry  on  the  beach,  the  wet 
sands  of  which  afforded  a  firm  footing  for  the  horses. 
The  bold  and  rapid  movements  of  the  troops,  as 
they  went  through  their  military  exercises;  the 
apparent  ease  with  which  they  managed  the  fiery 
animals  on  which  they  were  mounted ;  the  glancing 
of  their  weapons,  and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  trumpet, 
all  filled  the  spectators  with  astonishment;-  but 
when  they  heaixi  the  thunders  of  the  cannon,  which 
Cortes  ordered  to  be  fired  at  the  same  time,  and 
witnessed  the  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame  issuing 
from  these  terrible  engines,  and  the  rushing  sound 
of  the  balls,  as  they  dashed  through  the  trees  of 
the  neighboring  forest,  shivering  their  branches 
into  fragments,  they  were  filled  with  consternation, 
from  which  the  Aztec  chief  himself  was  not  wholly 
free. 

"  Nothing  of  all  this  was  lost  on  the  painters, 
who  faithfully  recorded,  after  their  fashion,  every 
particular;  not  omitting  the  ships — 'the  water- 
houses,'  as  they  called  them — of  the  strangers, 
which,  with  their  dark  hulls  and  snow-white  sails 
reflected  from  the  water,  were  swinging  lazily  at 
anchor  on  tlie  calm  bosom  of  the  bay.  All  was 
depicted  with  a  fidelity  that  excited  in  their  turn 
the  admiration  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  doubtless 
unprepared  for  this  exhibition  of  skill,  greatly 
over-estimated  the  merits  of  the  execution." — Vol. 
i.,  pp.  274,  275. 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  conspired  to  favor  the  Spanish  invaders. 
Montezuma  himself,  from  an  intrepid  warrior  and 
a  successful  conqueror,  had  sunk  into  a  secluded 
and  indolent  Oriental  despot — ^instead  of  command- 
ing the  confidence  and  devoted  attachment  of  his 
subjects,  the  glory  which  his  youthful  conquests 
had  obtained  fur  the  Mexican  name,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  ensued  from  the  more  peace- 
ful years  of  his  reign,  were  now  almost  forgotten 
in  his  oppressive  tyranny.  Half-conquered  prov- 
inces, groaning  under  heavy  taxation,  had  yet  the 
remembrance  of  their  former  freedom,  and  were 
rea<ly  to  cast  off  the  yoke.    It  is  still  more  remark- 


I  able  that  the  superstition  to  which  Montezuma  had 
surrendered  himself  za  the  devoutest  votary,  which 
had  led  him  to  crowd  the  altars  with  human  sacri- 
fices in  unprecedented  numbers,  and  to  ally  him- 
self by  the  strongest  Hes  with  the  bloody  priest- 
hood, now,  as  it  were,  turned  against  him,  and 
prostrated  his  spirit  before  the  imagined  divinity, 
or  at  least  the  predicted  success  of  the  stranger. 
The  desperate  energy  with  which  the  religion, 
even  more  than  the  national  spirit,  maddened,  it  b 
true,  by  the  cruelty  or  outrages  of  the  Spaniards, 
rallied  under  his  successor  Guatemozin ;  the  actual 
part  which  the  priesthood  took  in  the  last  struggle, 
which  was  so  nearly  fatal  to  the  Spaniards ;  the 
manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  themselves  were 
appalled  by  seeing  their  brethren  in  the  agony  of 
sacrifice;  and  the  mad  hope  and  ungovernable 
frenzy  of  the  Mexicans  at  that  manifest  triumph 
of  their  gods ;  all  combine  to  show  how  fortunate 
it  was  that  the  religious  feeling  of  Montezuma 
was  cowed  and  subdued,  and  this  most  powerful 
weapon  of  resistance  fell,  as  it  were,  from  his 
hand.  This  alone  accounts  for  the  strange  man- 
ner in  which  the  mind  of  Montezuma  was  para- 
lyzed at  the  first  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Span- 
iards. The  paintings  of  the  white-bearded  men 
in  flying  castles,  who  spoke  in  thunder  and  light- 
ning, shook  him  with  awe,  from  which  he  never 
recovered.  All  authorities  agree  about  the  cur- 
rency of  these  prophecies,  which  no  one  in  the 
empire  believed  with  more  shuddering  faith  than 
the  emperor.  Dryden  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of 
the  high  priest  in  his  "  Indian  Emperor."  From 
the  intolerable  love-rants  which  fill  that  strange 
play,  in  which  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  Cortes 
and  Montezuma,  cross  ea«h  other  in  all  the  wild 
intricacy  of  amorous  intrigue  (as  in  a  comedy  "  de 
Capa  y  Espada,")  we  are  inclmed  to  rescue  the 
few  lines,  more  worthy  of  glorious  John. 


'Enter 


Gvyomar hastily:  the  « 
the  Temple. 


scene  is  a  Sacrifice  in 


Odmar. — My  brother  Guyomar !  methinks  I  spy. 

Haste  in  his  steps,  and  wonder  in  his  eye. 
Montezuma. — I  sent  thee  to  the  frontiers ;  quickly 
tell 
The  cause  of  thy  return ;  are  all  things  well  ? 
Guyomar. — I  went  in  order,  sir,  to  your  command. 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land, 
To  that  sea-shore  where  no  more  world  is 

found. 
But  foaming  billows  breaking  on  tlie  ground, 
Where,  for  a  while,  my  eyes  no  object  met, 
But  distant  skies,  that  in  the  ocean  set ; 
And  low-huog  clouds  that  dipp'd  themselves 

in  rain 
To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again. 
At  last,  as  far  as  I  coilld  cast  my  eyes 
Upon  the  sea,  somewhat  methought  did  rise 
Like  bluish  mists,  which,  still  appearing  more, 
Took  dreadful  shapes,  and  moved  towards  the 
shore. 
Montezuma. — What  forms  did  these  new  wonders 

represent  ? 
Guyomar. — More  strange  than  what  your  wonder 
can  invent. 
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The  object  I  could  firet  distinctly  view 

Was  taU,  straight  trees,  whicli  on  the  waters 

flew: 
Wings  on  their  sides,  instead  of  leaves,  did 

grow, 
Which  gathered  all  the  breath  the  winds  could 

blow; 
And  at  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces. 
Whose  outbowed  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 
Montexuma. — What  divine  monsters,  0  ye  Gods, 

are  these, 
That  float  in  air,  and  fly  upon  the  seas !        o 
Came  they  alive  or  dead  upon  the  shore  ? 
Guyomar. — Alas !  they  lived,  too  sure ;  I  heard 

them  roar; 
All  turned  their  ades,  and  to  each  other 

spoke — 
I  saw  their  words  breathe  out  in   fire  and 

smoke : 
Sure  'tis  their  voice,  that  thunders  from  on 

high, 
Or  these  the  younger  brothers  of  the  sky ; 
Deaf  with  the  noise,  I  took  my  hasty  flight — 
No  mortal  courage  can  support  the  fright. 
Rgh  Prteit.— Old  prophecies  foretell  our  fall  at 

hand 
When  bearded  men  in  floating  castles  land ; 
I  see  it  is  of  dire  portent." 

Indian  Emperor,  Act  i.,  Scene  2. 

Mr.  Prescott  has  collected  these  prodigies,  as 
they  rest  on  the  Mexican  authorities,  either  from 
chronicles  of  the  time,  or  from  those  historians 
who  wrote  soon  ailer  the  conquest.  His  explaoar 
tion  is  sensible,  and  no  doubt  true : — 

"In  a  preceding  chapter  I  have  noticed  the 
popular  traditions  respecting  Quetzalcoatl,  that 
deity  with  a  fair  complexion  and  flowing  beard,  so 
unlike  the  Indian  physiognomy,  who,  after  fulfill- 
ing his  mission  of  benevolence  among  the  Aztecs, 
embarked  on  the  Atlantic  Sea  for  the  mysterious 
shores  of  TIapallan.  He  promised,  on  his  depart- 
ure, to  return  at  some  future  day  with  his  pos- 
terity, and  resume  the  possession  of  his  empire. 
That  day  was  looked  forward  to  witli  hope  or 
with  apprehension,  according  to  the  interest  of  the 
believer,  but  with  general  confidence  throughout 
the  wide  borders  of  the  Anahuac.  Even  after  the 
conquest,  it  still  lingered  among  the  Indian  races, 
by  whom  it  was  as  fondly  cherished,  as  the  advent 
of  their  king  Sebastian  continued  to  .be  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, or  that  of  the  Messiah  by  the  Jews. 

"  A  general  feeling  seems  to  have  prevailed,  in 
the  time  of  Montezuma,  that  the  period  for  the 
return  of  the  deity,  and  the  full  accomplishment 
of  bis  promise,  was  near  at  hand .  This  conviction 
ia  said  to  have  gained  ground  from  various  pretet^ 
natural  occurrences,  reported  with  more  or  less 
detail  by  all  the  most  ancient  historians.  In  1510, 
the  great  lake  of  Tezcuco,  without  the  occurrence 
of  a  tempest,  or  earthquake,  or  any  other  visible 
cause,  became  violently  agitated,  overflowed  its 
banks,  and,  pouring  into  the  streets  of  Mexico, 
•wept  oflT  many  of  the  buildings  by  the  fury  of  the 
waters.  In  1511,  one  of  the  turrets  of  the  great 
temple  took  fire,  equally  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  continued  to  burn  in  defiance  of  all 
attempts  to  extinguish  it.  In  the  following  years 
three  comets  were  seen ;  and  not  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Spaniards  a  strange  light  broke 
forth  in  the  east.    It  spread  broad  at  its  base  on 


the  horizon, and,  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form,  tapered 
oflT  as  it  approached  the  zenith.  It  resembled  a  vast 
sheet  or  flood  of  fire,  emitting  sparkles,  or,  as  an 
old  writer  expresses  it,  '  seemed  thickly  powdered 
with  stars.'  At  the  same  time,  low  voices  were 
heard  in  the  air,  and  doleful  wailings,  as  if  to  an- 
nounce some  strange,  mysterious  calamity  !  The 
Aztec  monarch,  terrified  at  the  apparitions  in  the 
heavens,  took  council  of  Nezahualpili,  who  was  a 
great  proficient  in  the  subtle  science  of  astrology. 
But  the  royal  sage  cast  a  deeper  cloud  over  his 
spirit,  by  reading  in  these  prodigies  the  speedy 
downfall  of  the  empire. 

"  Such  are  the  strange  stories  reported  by  the 
chroniclers  in  which  it  is  not  impossible  to  detect 
the  glimmerings  of  truth.  Nearly  thirty  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  i&lands  by 
Columbus,  and  more  than  twenty  since  his  visit  to 
the  American  continent.  Rumors,  more  or  less 
distinct,  of  this  wonderful  appearance  of  the  white 
men,  bearing  in  their  hands  the  thunder  and  the 
lightning,  so  like  in  many  respects  to  the  traditions 
of  Quetzalcoatl,  would  naturally  spread  far  and 
wide  among  the  Indian  nations.  Such  rumors, 
doubtless,  long  before  the  landing  of  the  Spaniards 
in  Mexico,  found  their  way  up  the  grand  plateau, 
filling  the  minds  of  men  with  anticipations  of  the 
near  coming  of  the  period  when  the  great  deity 
was  to  return  and  receive  his  own  agam." — Vol. 
I.,  pp.  283-285. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  when  Montesuma 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  invincible, 
inevitable  stranger,  he  stood  rebuked  and  awe- 
struck before  him  ?  All  his  embassies,  all  his  pro- 
hibitions to  advance,  all  his  intrigues,  all  his  con- 
spiracies, all  the  courageous  resistance  of  the 
republicans  of  Tlascala,  had  been  in  vain.  From 
the  first  moment  in  which  Cortes  announced  his 
intention  of  visiting  Mexico,  he  had  been  con- 
stantly, though  slowly,  approaching  nearer  and 
nearer.  Montezuma  may  have  known,  probably 
(fid  know,  nothing  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
embarrassed  the  movements  of  Cortes — of  the  dis* 
sensions  in  his  own  camp,  the  struggles  of  the  pai> 
tisans  of  Velasquez,  joined  with  the  fears  of  the 
more  timid — of  the  address  with  which  he  had  per- 
suaded his  troops  to  invest  him  with  a  kind  of 
legal  sovereignty  in  the  new  colony,  holding  his 
power  direct  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  governor  of  Cuba.  He  might 
receive  vague  rumors  of  the  destruction  of  the 
ships  at  Vera  Cruz.  That  daring  and  decisive 
measure,  which  plainly  announced  to  the  Span- 
iards that  they  had  no  alternative  but  conquest  or 
death  in  a  foreign  land,  would  not  carry  its  dis- 
tinct import  to  the  mind  of  the  Mexican ;  theii 
motives  would  be  obscure,  and  he  could  have  no 
notion  of  the  difficulties  of  building  ships  for  a  long 
sea-voyage.  But  this  he  would  know,  and  know 
too  certainly — that  the  Spaniards  were  moving  on, 
and  still  moving  on,  and  that  obstacles  fell,  as 
by  enchantment,  before  them.  They  had  first 
reached  the  great  city  of  Cempoalla,  and  had  been 
received  with  the  utmost  hospitality ;  they  had 
awed  or  won  the  whole  tribe  to  join  them  as  allies 
— there,  too,  they  had  impiously,  yet  with  impu- 
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nit^,  denied  the  gods  of  the  land,  hurled  the  idols 
Mdly  from  their  pedestals,  oleaoeed  the  temples 
from  the  blood  which  had  so  long  flowed  in  honor 
of  the  deities,  and  set  up  images  of  their  own  to 
receive  divine  worship.  And  the  gods  had  allowed 
these  insults,  this  total  abolition  of  their  rites,  to 
pass  unresirted  and  unavenged!  -The  strangers  had 
gone  fearlessly  forward,  ascended  the  strong  and 
rugged  passes  of  the  Cordilleras,  had  reached  the 
great  level  land,  the  seat  of  the  Mexican  and  Tez- 
cucan  empires.  The  Tlascalans,  the  most  obsti- 
nate and  formidable  enemies  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire, under  a  most  skilful  leader,  and  with  the 
most  determined  valor,  had  in  vain  attempted  to 
arrest  their  march.  They  had  been  ridden  over 
by  the  gigantic  animals  which  bore  the  iron  men 
to  battle ;  had  been  mowed  down  by  thousands 
with  their  thunders  and  lightnings;  and  had  at 
length  been  compelled  to  submission.  The  con- 
queror had  entered  Tlascala,  and,  by  the  more 
than  human  power  which  he  seemed  to  exercise 
over  the  minds  of  men,  he  had  changed  these 
deadly  enemies  into  faithfiil  allies — all  Tlascala 
was  following  the  stranger  in  arms,  to  assist  in  the 
oonqnest  of  Mexico !  Bat,  more  astonishing  still, 
the  dark  and  deep-laid  conspiracy  to  cut  them  olT 
in  Cholula,  devised  with  so  much  craft,  and  oon- 
dncted  with  so  much  seeieoy— had  been  detected 
by  these  strangers,  who  knew  nothing  of  their 
language,  who  communicated  with  them,  and  but 
imperfectly,  through  one  of  their  countrymen  and 
one  female  native  interpreter— detected  at  the 
moment  that  it  was  ripe— by  what  means,  unless 
by  the  gift  of  reading  the  heart  of  man,  or  by  sonte 
divine  communication,  they  could  not  conjecture. 
The  terrible  and  remorseless  vengeance  had  burst 
npon  them  at  the  moment  when  they  expected 
themselves  to  crush  their  unheeding  adversaries. 
Cholula  had  paid  the  dreadful  penalty  of  the  medi- 
tated crime  by  a  massacre  which  might  appal  the 
stoutest  heart.  "  So  <ar,"  in  Mr.  Prescott's 
words,  "  the  prowess  of  the  Spaniards,  '  the  white 
gods,'  as  they  were  often  called,  made  them  to  be 
thought  invincible.  But  it  was  not  till  their  arri- 
val at  Cholula  that  the  natives  learned  how  terri- 
ble was  their  vengeance— and  they  trembled !" — 
(Vol.  n.,  p.  33.)  From  this  time,  as  far  as  Monte- 
■uma  was  conoemed,  the  conduct  of  the  Mexicans 
towards  the  Spaniards  was  deprecatory  and  sub- 
missive, as  towards  beings  of  another  nature ; 
their  presents  were  like  lavish  offerings  to  deities 
whose  power  they  wished  to  propitiate,  or  at  least 
to  avert  their  anger.  Notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strances of  his  bolder  councillors,  the  emperor 
had  abandoned  all  tboaghts  of  resistance,  and 
seemed  prepared  to  await  his  destiny  with  a  kind 
of  fearful  curiosity. 

The  sagacious  mind  of  Cortes  had  no  doubt, 
some  notion  of  the  preternatural  character  in 
which  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Indians. 
He  took  every  opportunity  of  impressing  those 
terrors  more  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 


His  soldiers,  probably  himself,  were  not  without 
their  ^prehensions ;  and  the  expanding  view  of 
the  magnificence,  power,  wealth,  populousness  of 
the  cities  which  one  after  another  rose  npon  their 
view,  oould  not  but  contrast  with  their  own  narrow 
files  and  small  company  of  fifteen  horse,  and  less 
than  four  hundred  men — accompanied  indeed  by 
numerous  allies — ^but  allies  on  whose  fidelity  it 
might  well  seem  presumption  to  reckon  implicitly. 
Honest  Bemal  Diaz  is  too  brave  not  to  own  his 
fears : — "  We  continued  our  mareh.  As  our  alUes 
had  informed  us  that  Montezuma  intended  to  put 
us  all  to  death  after  our  entry  into  his  city,  we 
were  filled  with  melancholy  reflections  on  our 
hazardous  situation ;  recommending  our  souls, 
therefore,  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  had 
brought  us  in  safety  through  so  many  imminent 
dangers,  and  resolving  to  sell  our  lives  at  a  dear 
rate,  we  proceeded  on  our  mareh."  We  cannot 
find  room  for  Mr.  Prescott's  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  opening  of  the  great  valley  upon 
the  astonished  sight  of  the  Spaniards ;  nor  of  the 
grandeur  and  extent  of  the  city.  But  there  are 
two  more  touches  in  Bemal  Diaz,  so  simple,  yet 
which  convey  so  much  in  a  few  words,  that  we 
must  allow  them  to  stand  in  place  of  our  author's 
longer  description : — "  When,"  8a3r8  the  adventu- 
rer, "  I  beheld  the  delicious  scenery  around  me,  I 
thought  we  had  been  transported  by  magic  to  the 
terrestrial  paradise."  As  he  surveyed  the  city 
fiom  the  height  of  one  of  the  teocallis  or  temples, 
he  says : — "  The  noise  and  bustle  of  the  market  in 
the  great  square  just  below  was  so  great,  that  it 
might  easily  have  been  heard  almost  at  the  di»> 
tance  of  a  league ;  and  some  of  our  companions, 
who  had  seen  both  Rome  and  Constantinople,  de- 
clared that  they  had  not  seen  any  thing  comparable 
in  those  cities  for  convenient  and  regular  distribu- 
tion, or  numbers  of  people." 

We  proceed  at  once  to  the  peaceful  entrance  at 
the  Spaniards  into  the  city,  and  the  first  interview 
of  Cortes  with  Montezuma.  Our  contempt  for  the 
pusillanimity  of  Montezuma,  from  the  first  moment 
of  this  meeting  with  Cortes,  melts  into  respect  for 
the  dignified  courtesy  of  bis  demeanor  and  Ian* 
guage ;  the  weak  and  superstitious  barbarian  be- 
comes a  noble  gentleman,  bowed  by  the  weight  of 
inevitable  calamity,  and  enduring  affiction  after 
aifliction,  insult  after  insult,  with  deep  but  sup- 
pressed feeling,  with  an  outward  lofty  patience, 
yet  with  an  inward  agony  of  wounded  pride  which 
strives  not  to  betray  itself.  It  is,  in  the  favorite 
phrase  of  our  neighbors,  an  august  misfortune. 
With  tranquil  dignity  he  puts  by  the  summary 
and,  no  doubt,  utterly  unintelligible  proposal  <^ 
Cortes  at  their  first  conference,  that  he  should 
change  his  religion ;  and  assumes  the  aflable  tone 
and  language  of  a  royal  host.  Mr.  Prescott  tells 
it  well : — 

"  He  listened,  however,  with  silent  attention, 
until  the  general  had  concluded  his  homily.  He 
then  replied,  that  he  knew  the  Spaniards  had  held 
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tins  dtecoarae  TTheTever  they  had  been.  He  doubt- 
ed not  their  God  was,  as  they  said,  a  good  Being. 
His  ^ds,  also,  were  good  to  him.  Yet  what  lus 
Tisitor  said  of  the  creation  of  the  woild  was  Uke 
what  he  had  been  taught  to  believe.  It  was  not 
worth  while  to  disconrse  faitlier  of  the  matter. 
His  ancestors,  he  said,  were  not  the  original  pro- 
prietors of  the  land.  They  had  occupied  it  bnt  a 
few  ages,  and  had  been  led  there  by  a  great  Being, 
who,  after  giving  them  laws  and  ruling  over  the 
nation  for  a  time',  had  withdrawn  to  the  regions 
where  the  sun  rises.  He  had  declared,  on  his  de- 
parture, that  he  or  his  descendants  would  again 
visit  them  and  resume  his  empire.  The  wonder- 
ful deeds  of  the  Spaniards,  their  fair  complexions, 
and  the  quarter  whence  they  came,  all  showed 
they  were  his  descendants.  If  Montezuma  had  re- 
sisted their  visit  to  his  capital,  it  was  because  he 
had  heard  such  accounts  of  their  cruelties — that 
they  sent  the  lightning  to  consume  his  people,  or 
crushed  them  to  pieces  under  the  hard  feet  of  the 
ferocious  animals  on  which  they  rode.  He  was 
now  convinced  that  these  were  idle  tales ;  that  the 
Spaniards  were  kind  and  generous  in  their  na- 
tures ;  they  were  mortals  of  a  different  race,  in- 
deed, from  the  Aztecs,  wiser,  and  more  valiant — 
and  for  this  he  honored  them. 

"  '  You,  too,'  he  added,  with  a  smile,  '  have 
been  told,  perhaps,  that  I  am  a  god,  and  dwell  in 
palaces  of  gold  and  silver.  But  you  see  it  is  false. 
My  houses,  though  large,  are  of  stone  and  wood 
like  those  of  others ;  and  as  to  my  body,'  he  said, 
baring  his  tawny  arm,  '  you  see  it  is  flesh  and 
bone  like  yours.  It  is  true  I  have  a  great  empire, 
inherited  Dom  my  ancestors ;  lands,  and  gold,  and 
silver.  But  jour  sovereign  beyond  the  waters  is, 
I  know,  the  rightful  lord  of  all.  I  rule  in  his 
name.  You,  Malintzin,  are  his  ambassador ;  you 
and  yotir  brethren  shall  share  these  things  with 
me.  Rest  now  from  your  labors.  Yon  are  here 
in  yonr  own  dwellings,  and  every  thkig  shall  be 
provided  for  your  sub^stence.  I  will  see  that 
your  wishes  shall  be  obeyed  in  the  same  way  as 
my  own.'  As  the  monarch  concluded  these  words, 
a  few  natural  tears  suffused  his  eyes,  while  the 
image  of  ancient  independence  perhaps,  flitted 
across  his  mmd.  •  •  •  •  • 

"  The  iron  hearts  of  the  Spaniards  were  touched 
with  the  emotion  displayed  by  Montezuma,  as  well 
as  by  bis  princely  spirit  of  liberality.  As  they 
passed  him,  the  cavaliers,  with  bonnet  in  band, 
made  him  the  most  profound  obeisance,  and  '  on 
the  way  home,'  continues  the  same  chronicler, 
'  we  coald  discourse  of  nothing  but  the  gentle 
breeding  and  courtesy  of  the  Indian  monarch,  and 
of  the  respect  we  entertained  for  him.'  " — VoL  ti., 
pp.  8^-84. 

Tet,  in  all  the  astonishment  which  Cortes  felt, 
at  seeing  that  mighty  emperor  thus,  as  it  were, 
oSeriag  allegiance  to  his  master,  and  heaping  the 
most  costly  presents  en  the  soldiery  with  imperial 
mnnifieence,  he  never  for  an  instant  forgets  any 
precaution  which  may  tend  to  security  in  his  haz- 
ardous position,  nor  any  measure  which  may 
deepen  the  awe  of  his  power.  That  very  night 
Mexico  is  startled  with  the  terrific  thunder  of  these 
new  gods.  The  whole  artillery  is  fixed,  as  if  for 
a  salute  of  rejoicing,  that  while  its  booming  sounds 
were  beard,  and  its  sulphurous  exhalations  cloud- 
ed over  the  city,  Mexico  might  cease  to  wonder  at 


the  submission  of  her  emperor  to  beings  who  thos 
wielded  the  arms  of  Heaven.  Natural  curionty 
might  lead  Cortes  almost  immediately  to  demand 
permission  to  survey  the  magnificence,  the  extent, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  city ;  and  even  to  enter  the 
temples,  to  ascertain  the  real  character  of  the  goda 
they  worshipped,  and  the  religious  ceremonies 
they  practised.  The  effect,  if  not  the  object,  of 
the  former,  would  be  to  stimulate  the  insatiable 
avarice  of  his  followers,  to  increase  their  hopes  of 
plunder  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  them  shrink 
from  no  danger,  hesitate  at  no  aggression  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  unspeakable  horrors  of  the  bloody  al- 
tars, the  remains  of  human  sacrifices,  the  cannibal 
priests,  might  steel  their  hearts,  and  even  his  own, 
to  the  remorseless  fulfilment  of  his  designs.  Men 
of  less  fanatic  faith  might  have  imagined  them- 
selves summoned  by  a  divine  impnlse,  moved  as 
Cortes  declares  himself  on  one,  and  that  a  far  less 
justifiable,  occasion,  by  the  HolyGhost,  to  risk  all 
to  rid  the  worlds  of  such  enormities.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  will  only  say  further,  that  it  was  here 
tiukt  the  Spanish  soldiers  counted  the  136,000 
skulls  of  human  victims,  1^  up  as  memorials  of 
the  devotion  of  the  Mexican  people. 

We  turn  to  the  darkening  tragedy  of  Montezu- 
ma. His  courteous  reception  of  the  Spaniards, 
his  submissive  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Emperor  Charles,  above  all  the  liberality  of 
his  gifts,  embarrassed  Corte?  more  than  open  hos- 
tility ;  it  had  whetted  the  appetites  of  the  soldiery 
for  gold  ;  it  had  encouraged  the  resolution  of  Cor- 
tes to  effect  a  complete  conquest  of  the  country, 
yet  seemed  to  have  cut  off  all  justification  for  fur- 
ther aggression.  Yet  Cortes  had  only  been  six 
days  in  the  city  when  he  determined  on  the  sei- 
zure of  the  emperor  in  his  own  palace.  Ambition 
can  always  find  pretexts ;  and  an  event  which  had 
happened  when  Cortes  was  at  Cholula  bad  been, 
perhaps,  tresKired  in  his  recollection  for  such  an 
occasion.  Two  Spaniards  had  been  murdered  on 
their  way  from  Vera  Cruz,  where  Cortes  had  left 
150  men  to  guard  his  infant  settlement,  to  Alme- 
ria,  the  cacique  of  which  city  had  tendered  hie  al- 
legiance. In  a  battle  which  followed  to  revenge 
the  death  of  these  Spaniards,  the  Indians  had  been 
totally  defeated,  but  the  captain,  Eecalante,  and 
several  other  Spaniards  slain.  It  was  convenient 
to  ciiarge  this  on  the  secret  hostility  of  Montezu- 
ma :  no  doubt,  therefore,  could  be  allowed  to  exist 
of  his  guilt ;  yet  Cortes,  as  if  he  was  seoare  against 
any  high  moral  indignation  on  the  part  of  his  mas- 
ter, in  his  despateh  to  Charles  V.,  fairly  ovms  that 
he  had  fully  resolved  on  the  seizure  of  Montezuma, 
before  he  called  to  mind  this  event.  There  is  a 
frankness  in  his  avowal,  that  he  thought  all  means 
lawful  to  advance  what  he  considered  his  sov- 
ereign's interest,  so  characteristic  of  the  times  and 
of  the  man,  as  to  make  his  own  words  worthy  of 
quotation  : — 

"Judging  from  these  things,  and  from  what  I 
had  observed  of  the  country,  that  it  would  subservs 
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the  interests  of  your  Majesty  and  our  own  security, 
if  Moteczama  was  in  my  power,  and  not  wholly 
free  from  restraint ;  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
diverted  from  the  resolution  and  willing  spirit 
which  he  showed  in  the  service  of  your  Majesty, 
especially  as  we  Spaniards  were  somewhat  trouble- 
some and  difficult  to  please  ;  lest  feeling  annoyed 
on  any  occasion,  he  should  do  us  some  serious  in- 
jury, and  even  might  cause  all  memory  of  us  to 
perish,  in  the  exercise  of  his  great  power.  It  also 
appeared  to  me,  that  if  he  was  under  my  control, 
all  the  other  countries  that  were  subject  to  him 
would  be  more  easily  brought  to  the  knowledge 
and  service  of  yonr  Majesty,  as  afterwards  actually 
happened.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  take  him  and 
place  him  in  my  quarters,  which  were  of  great 
strength." 

The  manner  in  which  he  fulfilled  this  virtuous  res- 
olution, he  relates  with  the  same  quiet  coolness : — 

"  Having  used  the  precaution  to  station  guards 
at  the  corner  of  the  streets,  I  went  to  the  palace 
of  Moteczuma,  as  I  had  before  often  done,  to  visit 
him ;  and  after  conversing  with  lam  in  a  sporiivt 
manner  on  agreeable  topics,  and  receiving  at  his 
hands  some  jewels  of  gold,  and  one  of  his  own 
daughters,  together  wim  several  daughters  of  his 
nobles  for  some  of  my  company,  I  then  said  unto 
him" —  {Despatches  of  Cortes,  p.  92.) 

The  speech,  uttered  no  doubt  in  stately  Spanish 
by  Cortes,  and  rendered  into  elegant  Mexican  by 
Marina,  amounted  in  plain  English  to  this — 

"  that  he  was  a  prisqner — ^that  he  was  accused  of 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  hostilities  of  the  cacique 
of  Almeria — that  Cortes  could  not  believe  him  guil- 
ty of  such  unfriendly  treachery,  but  nevertheless  he 
must  march  away  to  the  Spanish  quarters." 

"  Montezuma  listened  to  this  proposal,  and  the 
flimsy  reasoning  with  which  it  was  covered,  with 
looks  of  profound  amazement.  He  became  pale 
as  death  ;  but  in  a  moment,  his  face  flushed  with 
resentment,  as,  with  the  pride  of  offended  dignity, 
he  exclaimed,  '  When  was  it  ever  heard  that  a  great 
prince,  like  myself,  voluntarily  left  his  own  palace 
to  become  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  strangers?' 

"  Cortes  assured  him  he  would  not  go  as  a  pris- 
oner. He  would-experience  nothing  but  respect- 
ful treatment  from  the  Spaniards ;  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  bis  own  household,  and  hold  inter- 
course with  his  people  as  usual.  In  short,  it 
would  be  but  a  change  of  residence,  from  one  of 
his  palaces  to  another,  a  circumstance  of  frequent 
occurrence  with  him. — ^It  was  in  vain.  '  If  I 
should  consent  to  such  a  degradation,'  he  answer- 
ed, '  my  subjects  never  would  !'  When  further 
pressed,  he  oflered  to  give  up  one  of  his  sons  and 
of  his  daughters,  to  remain  as  hostages  with  the 
Spaniards,  so  that  he  might  be  spared  this  disgrrace. 

"  Two  hours  passed  in  this  fruitless  discussion, 
till  a  high-mettled  cavalier,  Velasquez  de  Leon, 
impatient  of  the  long  delay,  and  seeing  that  the 
attempt,  if  not  the  deed,  must  ruin  them,  cried 
out,  '  Why  do  we  waste  words  on  this  barbarian  1 
We  have  gone  too  far  to  recede  now.  Let  us 
seize  him,  and,  if  he  resists,  plunge  our  swords 
into  his  body !'  The  fierce  tone  and  menacing 
gestures  with  which  this  was  uttered,  alarmed  the 
monarch,  who  inquired  of  Marina  what  the  angry 
Spaniard  said.  The  interpreter  explained  it  in  as 
gentle  a  manner  as  she  could,  beseeching  him  '  to 
accompany  the  white  men  to  their  quarters,  where 
he  would  be  treated  with  all  respect  and  kindness, 


while  to  refuse  them  would  but  expose  himself  to 
violence,  perhaps  to  death.'  Marina,  doubtless, 
spoke  to  her  sovereign  as  she  thought,  and  no  one 
had  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  truth  than 
herself. 

"  This  last  appeal  shook  the  resolution  of  Mon- 
tezuma. It  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  prince 
looked  around  for  sympathy  or  support.  As  his 
eyes  wandered  over  the  stem  visages  and  iron 
forms  of  the  Spaniards,  he  felt  that  his  hoiu-  was 
indeed  come ;  and,  with  a  voice  scarcely  audible 
from  emotion,  he  consented  to  accompany  the 
strangers, — to  quit  the  palace,  whither  he  was 
never  more  to  return.  Had  he  possessed  the  spirit 
of  the  first  Montezuma,  he  would  have  called  his 
guards  around  him,  and  left  his  life-blood  on  the 
threshold,  sooner  than  have  been  dragged  a  dis- 
honored captive  across  it.  But  his  courage  sank 
under  the  circumstances.  He  felt  he  was  the  in- 
strument of  an  irresistible  Fate!" — Vol.  ii.,  pp. 
153-155.    . 

But  what  was  this  degradation  to  that  which 
followed  in  a  few  days!  At  first  he  was  treated 
with  the  utmost  courtesy.  He  had  full  enjoyment 
of  all  the  luxuries,  the  splendor  of  his  state.  He 
could  command  the  presence  of  his  wives  and  of 
his  courtiers.  He  gave  public  audience,  though 
every  avenue  was  strongly  guarded  by  the  Spanish 
soldiery.  Even  the  Spaniards  treated  him  with 
the  mockery  of  respect.  But  when  the  cacique 
arrived  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  battle  with 
the  Spaniards,  the  emperor  was  compelled  to  ratify 
the  sentence  of  death  upon  his  own  subjects,  who, 
when  the  sentence  was  passed,  pleaded  his  impe- 
rial orders.  He  was  compelled  to  witness  their 
execution  with  fetters  on  his  own  limbs.  The 
criminals  were  burned  alive — a  kind  of  execution 
apparently  unknovim  in  Mexico.  To  us  it  may 
awaken  revolting  reminiscences  of  scenes  enough 
in  Europe,  from  which  Cortes  and  his  soldiers  may 
have  learned  the  terrible  impressiveness  of  this 
kind  of  death.  Cortes,  ever  mingling  policy  with 
his  most  atrocious  acts,  ordered  the  pyres  to  be 
constructed  of  the  arrows,  javelins,  and  other  wea- 
pons from  the  arsenals  around  the  great  temple ; 
thus  craftily  depriving  the  people  of  the  arms 
which  they  might  seize  at  any  time,  and  turn 
against  their  oppressors. 

"  Montezuma  was  speechless  under  the  infliction 
of  this  last  insult.  He  was  like  one  struck  down 
by  a  heavy  blow,  that  deprives  him  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. He  offered  no  resistance;  but,  though  he 
spoke  not  a  word,  low,  ill-suppressed  moans,  from 
time  to  time,  intimated  the  anguish  of  his  spirit. 
His  attetidants,  bathed  in  tears,  offered  him  their 
consolations.  They  tenderly  held  his  feet  in  their 
arms,  and  endeavored,  by  inserting  their  shawls 
and  mantles,  to  relieve  them  from  the  pressure  of 
the  iron.  But  they  could  not  reach  the  iron  which 
had  penetrated  into  his  soul.  He  felt  that  he  was 
no  more  a  king." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  159. 

This  aggravation  of  insult  might  appear  doubt- 
fiil  policy,  but  its  success  seemed  to  justify  its 
wisdom,  and  of  its  cruelty  no  one  took  account. 
Cortes  with  his  own  hand,  and  with  a  solemn 
mockery  of  reverence,  loosened  the  fetters,  and 
then  offered  Montezuma  his  freedom ;  but  he  had 
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read  the  heart  of  the  humbled  monarch,  who,  from 
fear  or  from  shame,  could  no  longer  face  liis  indig- 
nant subjects :  the  emperor  remained  a  willing 
prisoner.  lie  even  seems  to  have  subdued  his 
mind  to  his  fortunes.  He  won  the  hearts  of  the 
Spaniards  by  his  dignified  familiarity.  He  seemed 
to  revive  to  the  power  of  enjoyment.  Under 
Spanish  custody  he  practised  his  devotions  in 
the  temple  ;  under  Spanish  custody  he  indulged  in 
the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  With  consummate 
address,  Cortes  persuaded  him  that  it  was  for  his 
amusement  that  some  brigantiues  were  built,  to 
exhibit  to  the  wondering  Mexicans  the  manner  in 
which  the  Spaniards  conunanded  the  winds  of 
heaven  to  impel  their  large  vessels  as  they  pleased. 
Cortes,  meantime,  was  thus  securing  the  mastery 
of  the  lake,  either  as  a  means  of  defence  or  of 
retreat. 

Before  long,  Cortes  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
obsequious  emperor  the  formal  recognition  of  his 
master's  supremacy.  The  caciques  were  sum- 
moned to  a  great  public  assembly.  Montezuma, 
not  without  tears,  took  his  own  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  white  men  ;  and  not  with- 
out tears  did  his  subjects  assent  to  their  abase- 
ment, and  prove  their  loyal  attachment  by  hum- 
bly following  the  example  of  their  monarch. 
Even  the  hard  Spaniards  wore  moved  at  this 
touching  scene.  As  a  tangible  acknowledgment 
of  their  fealty,  the  treasures  of  the  land  were 
brought  in  from  all  quarters  as  a  tribute  to  the 
white  man.  Had  Montezuma  known  the  difficul- 
ties of  Cortes  in  dividing  this  spoil,  and  the  severe 
trial  to  which  it  subjected  his  "authority  over  his 
army,  the  tribute  would  have  appeared  a  poUtic 
measure ;  yet,  thus  steeped  in  degradation  to  the 
lips,  Montezuma,  as  if  spell-bound,  retained  his 
fidelity.  He  consented  to  degrade  the  sovereign 
of  Te7x:uco,  (Cacuraatzin,)  who  was  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards,  and  to  invest  his  brother,  who  was  more 
flexible  to  Spanish  influence,  with  the  royal  dignity. 

When  Cortes  demanded  possession  of  one  of  the 
temples,  cleansed  it  from  all  its  defilements,  and 
insulted  the  religious  feelings  of  the  whole  nation 
by  the  solemn  and  public  performance  of  the 
Christian  ritual  in  one  of  their  own  most  stately 
sanctuaries,  it  was  Montezuma  who  warned  him 
of  the  danger  of  thus  provoking  to  the  utmost  his 
priests  and  priest-led  people,  betrayed  the  growing 
disaffection,  and  made  Cortes  awai-e  tliat  the 
fires  of  the  volcano  were  brooding,  and  ready  to 
burst,  beneath  him.  According  to  Bernal  Diaz, 
"  Montezuma,  at  a  solemn  conference,  declared  to 
Cortes  that  he  was  extremely  grieved  at  the  mani- 
festation of  the  will  of  his  gods  that  we  should  all 
be  put  to  death,  or  expelled  from  Mexico.  He 
therefore,  as  our  sincere  friend,  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  we  should  not  run  the  risk  of  incur- 
'ing  tJie  indignation  of  his  subjects,  but  should 
save  our  Kves  by  a  retreat  whilst  that  remained 
within  our  power."  From  this  moment  the  Span- 
iards slept  upon  their  arms,  with  their  cannon 


pointed,  and  with  every  precaution  against  sur- 
prise. "  We  were  full  of  terror  of  being  attacked 
by  the  whole  force  of  a  numerous  and  warlike 
people,  exasperated  by  the  insults  we  had  heaped 
on  their  sovereign  and  their  religion."* 

Cortes  had  sent  the  master  shipbuilder,  Lopez, 
with  Aztec  artizans,  to  the  coast,  to  build  vessels 
for  their  return  to  Spain — but  it  is  said  with  secret 
instructions  to  delay  their  completion. 

It  was  at  this  perilous  juncture  that  he  achieved 
the  most  wonderful  of  all  bis  wonderful  exploits. 
He  received  intelligence  that  a  Spanish  force  had  ' 
landed,  under  a  leader  of  reputation,  boldly  an- 
nouncing that  they  came,  if  not  with  an  imperial 
commission,  with  superior  authority,  to  supersede, 
to  degrade,  to  lead  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
conquests.  The  whole  of  this  army  seemed  to  be 
impregnated  with  the  implacable  hostility  of  his 
old  enemy,  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  who 
bad  fitted  out  the  expedition,  and  was  eager  to 
seize  the  golden  prize  from  his  grasp.  This  force 
was  well  appointed — in  number  three  times  a; 
great  as  the  whole  of  that  under  Cortes — ^perhaps 
four  times,  at  least,  as  great  as  that  which  be 
could  bring  into  the  field  against  tliem.  Yet,  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  Cortes  is  marching  back 
to  Mexico  at  the  head  of  the  troops  who  came  to 
depose  him,  now  mingled,  if  not  altogether  in  cor- 
dial amity,  yet  with  outward  tmanimity,  among 
his  own  veteran  soldiers ;  he  has  cajoled  by 
smooth  language — he  has  bribed,  he  has  beaten 
his  enemies  into  his  own  ranks ;  the  general,  Nar- 
vaez,  is  his  prisoner ;  and  he  finds  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  much  larger  Spanish  force,  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  return- 
ing to  the  capital,  unhappily,  not  to  support,  but 
save,  if  possible,  the  feeble  and  ill-commanded 
garrison  whom  he  had  left  in  Mexico. 

It  is  not  the  least  testimony  to  the  transcendent 
abilities  of  Cortes,  that,  unless  perhaps  where 
Sandoval  was  in  command,  wherever  he  was  not 
personally  present  all  went  wrong.  Alvarado, 
whom  he  had  left  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in 
Mexico,  had  no  one  quality  of  a  captain  but  intre- 
pid courage.  The  massacre  of  six  hundred  Aztec 
nobles,  unarmed,  during  the  peaceful  celebration 

*  Not  merely  is  Mr.  Prescolt's  naTrative  in  this  part 
more  full  and  circumstantial  than  that  of  De  Solis,  but 
the  impression  is  entirely  different.  De  Solis  slurs  over 
the  daring  insult  to  the  religion  of  the  country,  and  the 
scene  of  the  Christian  service  in  a  port  of  one  of  the  Mex- 
ican temples,  so  strikingly  told  by  Mr.  Preseott.  Accor- 
ding to  his  view,  Montezuma  grew  impatient  of  the 
presence  of  the  Spaniard!;,  ^ore  than  hinted  that  the  pur- 
poses of  their  embassy  had  been  fulfilled,  and  that  it  was 
now  time  for  them  to  depart.  He  says  little  more  on  the 
profound  religious  excitement  than  "  that  the  devil 
wearied  Montezuma  with  horrible  menaces,  giving  to  hii 
idols  a  voice,  or  what  seemed  a  voice,  to  irritate  him 
against  the  Spaniards."  Robertson  is  more  full  and  par- 
ticular than  De  Solis ;  but  Mr.  Preseott  has  seized,  we 
think,  with  as  much  accnracy  as  pictnresqneness  of  de- 
scription, the  real  turning  point  in  the  fortune*  of  th« 
Spaniaids. 
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of  a  religious  ceremony,  had  at  length  maddened 
the  whole  people  to  rerolt.  There  is  no  direct 
information  whether  the  cruelty  or  rapacity  of 
AWarado,  or  some  secret  intelligence  of  a  conspir- 
acy, (not  improbable,  when  the  Mexicans  saw  that 
their  whole  city  was  now  held  in  check  by  but  a 
handful  of  the  Spaniards,)  had  prompted  this  ill- 
timed  and  ill-conducted  mimicry  of  the  great  blow 
struck  by  Cortes  at  Cholula ;  but  from  this  time  the 
whole  Aztec  nation  was  leagued  in  implacable  hos- 
tility to  the  Spaniards.  Alvarado  and  his  garrison 
were  shut  up  in  the  fortress,  in  danger  of  perishing 
by  famine,  (for  all  the  markets  had  ceased,)  and  still 
more  by  want  of  water.  Cortes,  now  at  the  head 
of  seventy  horse,  and  five  hundred  foot,  was  ad- 
Tancing,  not  to  the  peaceful  reoccupation  of  the 
capital,  but  to  the  rescue — he  could  scarcely  hope 
the  timely  rescue— of  his  men.  Through  a  silent 
and  unpeopled  country,  over  the  silent  and  unpeo- 
pled lake,  throngh  the  silent  and  unpeopled  streets 
of  Mexico,  he  arrives  at  the  gates  of  the  fortress, 
and  unites  his  whole  force  to  encounter  the  multi- 
plying dangers. 

Even  Cortes  himself  allowed  his  Spanish  pride 
to  blind  his  cool  and  sagacious  judgment.  He 
treated  Montezuma,  who  still  protested  his  fidelity 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  with  the  most  galling  con- 
tempt. 'Vf  hen  he  spumed  "the  dog  of  a  king"  from 
his  presence,  he  not  only  utterly  broke  the  spirit 
of  the  unhappy  monarch,  but  by  violating  that 
divinity  which,  according  to  the  Aztec  feeling, 
"still  hedged  the  king,"  he  abandoned  all  the 
advantage  which  he  had  hitherto  gained  by  the 
possession  of  the  royal  person.  By  a  still  more 
fatal  and  unaccountable  error  he  released  at  that 
moment  the  brother  of  Montezuma,  a  bold  warrior, 
who  no  doubt  spread  abroad  the  intelligence  of 
this  last  insult  to  the  emperor,  and  set  himself  at 
once  at  the  head  of  the  insurrection.  Cortes  had 
yet  to  learn  the  terrible  energy  of  a  nation's  de- 
spair ;  the  tame  submission  with  which  the  Aztecs 
had  up  to  this  time  borne  the  foreign  yoke,  and 
endured  plunder,  insult,  the  injury  to  their  king, 
the  occupation  of  their  capital,  the  contemptuous 
outrage  on  their  religion,  had  led  him  to  a  false  esti- 
mate of  his  own  immeasurable  superiority :  the  con- 
quest, instead  of  being  achieved,  was  hardly  begun. 

No  passage  in  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico 
is  so  well  known,  or  bad  been  told  so  well,  as  the 
conflict  within  the  city,  the  death  of  Montezuma, 
the  storming  of  the  temple ;  the  retreat  of  the 
Spaniards  over  the  broken  causeways  and  the 
chasms  where  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed ; — 
•11  the  awful  adventures  of  the  Noche  Triste,  the 
melancholy  night.  Mr.  Prescott  (and  it  is  saying 
much  in  his  favor)  does  not  fail  in  this  great  trial 
of  his  strength  ;  he  maintains  throughout  the  clear- 
ness and  animation  of  his  narrative.  We  pass 
reluctantly  over  the  death  of  Montezuma.  Faith- 
fill,  it  should  seem,  to  the  last,  he  desired  to  be 
taken  to  the  battlements,  and  endeavored  to  re- 
press the  furious  onset  of  his  people.    At  first  the 


sight  of  the  emperor  commanded  awe :  but  the  A- 
lence  soon  gave  place  to  the  language  of  contempt 
and  indignity.  They  taunted  him  as  a  woman ;  they 
heaped  contumely  upon  his  head.  At  length, 
probably  supposing  that  he  had  withdrawn,  they 
discharged  a  volley  of  arrows  and  of  stones  against 
the  spot  where  he  had  stood.  A  stone  struck  him 
on  the  head,  and  he  fell  senseless ;  he  recovered, 
but  his  heart  was  broken  ;  he  obstinately  refused 
all  remedies,  pined  away  and  died.  We  must 
make  room  for  Mr.  Prescott's  storming  of  the 
temple : — 

"  Cortes,  having  cleared  a  way  for  the  assault, 
sprang  up  the  lower  stairway,  followed  by  Alva- 
rado, Sandoval,  Ordaz.  and  the  other  gallant  cava- 
liers of  his  little  band,  leaving  a  file  of  arquebusiers 
and.  a  strong  corps  of  Indian  allies  to  hold  the  ene- 
my in  check  at  the  foot  of  the  monument.  On  the 
first  landing,  as  well  as  on  the  several  galleries 
above,  and  on  the  summit,  the  Aztec  warriors 
were  drawn  up  to  dispute  his  passage.  From 
theirelevated  position  they  showered  down  volleys 
of  lighter  missiles,  together  with  heavy  stones, 
beams,  and  burning  rafters,  which,  thundering 
along  the  stairway,  overturned  the  ascending 
Spaniards,  and  carried  desolation  through  their 
ranks.  The  more  fortunate,  eluding  or  springing 
over  these  obstacles,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  first 
terrace,  where,  throwing  themselves  on  their  ene- 
mies, they  compelled  them,  alter  a  short  resistance, 
to  fall  back.  The  assailants  pressed  on,  efiectually 
supported  by  a  brisk  fire  of  the  musketeers  from 
below,  which  so  much  galled  the  Mexicans  in 
their  exposed  situation  that  they  were  glad  to  take 
shelter  on  the  broad  summit  of  the  teocalli. 

"  Cortes  and  his  comrades  were  close  upon  their 
rear,  and  the  two  parties  soon  foutid  themselves 
face  to  fece  on  this  aerial  battle-field,  engaged  in 
mortal  combat  in  presence  of  the  whole  city,  as 
well  as  of  the  troops  in  the  court-yaid,  who  paused, 
as  if  by  mutual  consent,  fix>m  their  own  hostilities, 
gazing  in  silent  expectation  on  the  issue  of  those 
above.  The  area,  though  somewhat  smaller  than 
the  base  of  the  teocalli,  was  large  enough  to  afford 
a  fair  field  of  fight  for  a  thousand  combatants.  It 
was  paved  with  broad,  flat  stones.  No  impedi- 
ment occurred  over  its  surface,  except  the  huge 
sacrificial  block,  and  the  temples  of  stone  which 
rose  to  the  height  of  forty  feet,  at  the  ftirther  ex- 
tremity of  the  arena.  One  of  these  had  been  con- 
secrated to  the  cross ;  the  other  was  still  occupied 
by  the  Mexican  war-god.  The  Christian  and  the 
Aztec  contended  for  their  religions  under  the  very 
shadow  of  their  respective  shrines  ;  while  the  In- 
dian priests,  running  to  and  fro,  with  their  hair 
wildly  streaming  over  their  sable  mantles,  seemed 
hovering  in  mid-air,  like  so  many  demons  of  dark- 
ness urging  on  the  work  of  slaughter. 

"  The  parties  closed  with  the  desperate  fury  of 
men  who  had  no  hope  but  in  victory.  Quarter 
was  neither  asked  nor  given  ;  and  to  fly  was  im- 
possible. The  edge  of  the  area  was  unprotected 
by  parapet  or  batUement.  The  least  slip  would 
be  fatal ;  and  the  Combatants,  as  they  struggled 
in  mortal  agony,  were  sometimes  seen  to  roll  over 
the  sheer  sides  of  the  precipice  together.  Cortes 
himself  is  said  to  have  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
this  dreadful  fate.  Two  warriors,  of  strong  ma»- 
cular  frames,  seized  on  him,  and  were  dragging 
him  violently  towards  the  brink  of  the  pyramid. 
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Aware  of  their  intention,  he  struggled  with  all  his 
force,  and,  before  they  could  accompliBh  their  pur- 
pose, succeeded  in  tearing  himself  from  their  grasp, 
and  hurling  one  of  them  over  the  walls  with  his 
own  arm.  The  story  is  not  improbable  in  itself, 
for  Cortes  was  a  man  of  uncommon  agility  and 
strength.  It  has  been  often  repeated ;  but  not  by 
contemporary  history. 

"  The  battle  lasted  with  unintermitting  fury  for 
three  hoars.  The  number  of  the  enemy  was  dou- 
ble that  of  the  Christians  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  it 
were  a  contest  which  must  be  determined  by  num- 
bers and  brute  force,  rather  than  by  superior  sci- 
ence. But  it  was  not  so.  The  invulnerable  armor 
of  the  Spaniard,  his  sword  of  matchless  temper, 
and  his  skill  in  the  use  of  it,  gave  him  advantages 
which  iar  outweighed  the  odds  of  physical  strength 
and  numbers.  After  doing  all  that  the  courage  of 
despair  could  enable  men  to  do,  resistance  grew 
fainter  and  fainter  on  the  side  of  the  Aatecs. 
One  after  another  they  had  fallen.  Two  or  three 
priests  only  survived  to  be  led  aviay  in  triumph  by 
the  victors.  Every  other  combatant  was  stretched 
a  corpse  on  the  bloody  arena,  or  had  been  hurled 
from  the  giddy  heights.  Yet  the  loss  of  the  Span- 
iards was  not  mconsiderable :  it  amounted  to  forty- 
five  of  their  best  men  ;  and  nearly  all  of  the  re- 
mainder were  mora  or  leas  injured  in  the  desperate 
conflict. 

"  The  victoriooB  cavaliers  now  mshed  towards 
the  sanctuaries.  The  lower  story  was  of  stone, 
the  two  u{^i  were  of  wood.  Penetrating  into 
their  recesses,  they  had  the  mortification  to  find 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Cross  removed.  But 
in  the  other  edifice  they  still  beheld  the  grim  figure 
of  Huitzilopotchli,  with  his  censer  of  smoking 
hearts,  and  the  walls  of  his  oratory  reeking  with 
gore— not  improbably  of  their  own  conntrymen. 
With  shouts  of  trimnph  the  Christians  tore  the 
ancooth  monster  from  his  niche,  and  tumbled  him, 
in  the  presence  of  the  horror-struck  Aztecs,  down 
the  steps  of  the  teocaUi.  They  then  set  fire  to  the 
accursed  building.  The  flame  speedily  ran  up  the 
slender  towers,  sending  forth  an  ominous  light 
over  city,  lake,  and  valley,  to  the  remotest  hut 
among  the  mountains.  It  was  the  funeral  pyre  of 
paganism,  and  proclaimed  the  fall  of  that  sangui- 
nary religion  which  had  so  long  hung  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  fair  regions  of  Anahuac." — Vol.  it., 
p.  297. 

There  is  a  fine  epic  interest  in  the  midnight  re- 
treataloDg  the  causeways.  The  battle,  from  its  local 
ciTcamstances,  is  perfectly  distinct  and  intelligible ; 
while,  on  the  Spanish  side,  the  individual  feats  of 
valor,  the  personal  exploits  of  Alvarado,Velasquez, 
Sandoval,  and  above  all  of  Cortes  himself,  awaken 
breathless  sympathy.  We  watch  for  the  emerging 
of  the  survivors  of  that  gallant  band,  out  of  the  wild 
confusion  and  darkness,  over  the  chasms  of  the 
broken  bridges,  over  the  lost  artillery,  the  treasure 
thrown  away  in  the  last  agony  of  flight,  over  the 
bodies  of  theb  own  men  and  horses  mingled  with  the 
heaps  of  riaughtered  Mexicans,  as  for  the  winding 
op  of  a  romance :  and  how  touching  is  the  close : — 

"  The  Spanish  commander  disinsonted  from  his 
wded  steed,  and,  ^ting  down  on  the  steps  of  an 
Indian  temple,  gazed  moumfulhr  on  the  broken 
ffles  as  they  passed  before  him.  What  a  spectacle 
did  they  prewnt !    The  cavalry,  most  of  them  dis- 


mounted, were  mingled  with  the  infantry,  who 
dragged  their  feeble  limbs  along  with  difficulty; 
their  shattered  mail  and  tattered  garments  dripping 
with  the  salt  ooze,  show^ing  through  their  rents 
many  a  braise  and  ghastly  wound ;  their  bright 
arms  soiled,  their  proud  crests  and  banners  gone, 
the  baggage,  artillery — all,  in  short,  that  consti- 
tutes the  pride  and  panoply  of  glorious  war,  for- 
ever lost.  Cortes,  as  he  looked  wistfully  on  their 
thinned  and  disordered  ranks,  sought  in  vain  for 
many  a  familiar  face,  and  missed  more  than  one 
dear  companion  who  had  stood  side  by  side  with 
him  through  all  the  perils  of  the  conquest. 
Though  accustomed  to  control  his  emotions,  or,  at 
least,  to  conceal  them,  the  sight  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  covered  his  face  .with  his  hands,  and  the 
tears,  which  trickled  down,  revealed  too  plainly 
the  anguish  of  his  soul." — ^Vol.  ii.,  p.  340. 

But  if  the  mind  of  Cortes  was  once  bewildered 
by  the  pride  oi  success,  how  did  it  rise  to  meet 
adversity?  In  one  week  after  the  retreat  along 
the  eanseway,  with  his  diminished  and  broken 
force,  without  his  artillery,  with  almost  all  his 
crossbows  gone,  with  but  few  of  his  horses,  with 
many  of  his  men  and  himself  severely  wounded,  he 
fights  the  great  battle  of  Otumba  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  Mexican  empire ;  he  wins  it  by  his  ovm 
personal  prowess  in  killing  the  comman^r  of  the 
hostile  army.  Yetthis  wonderful  man,  to  whom  all 
the  other  contemporary  writers  assign  this  crowning 
exploit,  in  bis  despatch  to  the  emperor,  notices  it 
in  these  words : — "  We  were  engaged  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  until  it  pleased  God  that 
one  should  fall,  who  must  have  been  a  leading 
peisonage  amongst  them,  as  at  his  death  the  bat- 
tle ceased."  It  was  the  quick  eye  of  Cortes 
which  saw  the  importance  o!  the  death  of  this 
cacique,  as  well  as  his  strong  arm  which  struck 
him  down.  Well  may  Mr.  Prescott  say  that  these 
modest  words  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  style 
of  panegyric  in  others. 

In  the  hour  of  his  darkest  dbaster,  Cortes  never 
despaired  of  the  final  subjugation  of  Mexico.  The 
battle  of  Otumba  secured  the  fidelity  of  the  Tlas- 
calans.*  There  was  still  a  powerful  party  in  that 
city,  headed  by  Xicotencatl,  who  urged  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Spaniards  to  their  fate;  wisely 
foreseeing  that  the  only  security  for  their  own 
freedom,  as  well  as  that  of  Mexico,  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  stranger  from  the  land.  But 
either  the  old  hatred  of  Mexico,  and  the  dread  of 
her  vengeance,  or  awe  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
involuntary  respect  extorted  by  theur  valor  under 
these  trials,  and  their  unexpected  victory,  secured 
the  ascendency  of  the  Spanish  party  in  the  senate 
of  Tlascala.  The  Mexican  envoys,  who  had  been 
sent  to  organize  a  general  league  against  the 

*De  Solis  gives  an  account  of  the  Tlncalan  •enata 
assembling  all  their  best  pfayiicians  to  attend  on  Coites ; 
and  attributes  the  cure  of  his  serious  wound  on  the  head 
entirely  to  their  skilful  treatment.  If  Oil  Bias  is  good 
authority  for  Spanish  medical  science,  even  at  a  later 
period,  Cortes  may  have  been  fntonate  in  his  Indian 
doctors. 
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inraders,  were  dismissed  with  a  stem  rejection  of 
their  offers.  What  was  still  more  extraordinary, 
Cortes  at  last  shamed  the  dispirited  followers  of 
Narvaez,  who  had  shared  all  the  disasters,  and 
tasted  nothing  of  the  glory  or  the  gain  of  his  own 
veterans,  into  something  of  the  general  enthusi- 
asm. Unexpected  supplies  arrived  on  the  coast, 
gnns  and  ammunition,  and  men  and  horses ;  and 
some  spell  of  magic  might  seem  to  gather  them 
aU,  in  unhesitating  obedience,  under  his  banner. 

An  unexpected  ally  impeded,  for  a  time  at  least, 
the  preparations  of  the  Mexicans.  The  communi- 
cation of  diseases  seems  an  inevitable  evil,  which 
attends  the  contact  of  different  races,  and  partly 
from  ignorance  of  their  treatment,  partly  from  the 
new  force  which  they  seem  to  acquire  by  being 
imparted  to  fresh  constitutions,  they  in  genend 
become  more  than  usually  destructive.  The 
emall-pox  had  been  brought  to  the  shores  of  Mex- 
ico, it  is  supposed,  by  a  negro,  on  board  of  one  of 
the  ships,  and  spread  with  frightful  fatality.  The 
new  emperor,  Cuitlahuac,  was  among  its  victims. 
Yet  eventually  the  accession  of  Guatemozin  to  the 
throne,  gave  new  vigor  and  obstinacy  to  the  resist- 
ance. The  noble  valor  of  Guatemozin  retrieved 
the  royal  race  from  the  pusillanimity  of  Monte- 
zuma. Numancia  or  Saragossa  were  not  defended 
with  greater  intrepidity  or  more  unshaken  endu- 
rance than  Mexico.  We  cannot  follow  the  siege 
in  all  its  strange  vicissitudes  and  romantic  adven- 
tures ;  but  unless  famine  and  pestilence  had 
assisted  in  the  work  of  destruction,  the  issue,  not- 
withstanding the  multiplying  thousands  of  Indians, 
whose  aid  Cortes  was  now  glad  to  accept,  might 
have  been  more  doubtful.*  Once,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Spaniards  who  had  penetrated  into 
the  city  were  driven  out  of  it,  and  took  refuge  in 
their  own  quarters.  It  was  then  that  the  appal- 
ling scene  took  place,  with  which  we  shall  close 
our  extracts  from  Mr.  Prescott : — 

"  It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  he  reached 
them ;  but  the  sun  was  still  lingering  above  the 
western  hills,  and  poured  its  beams  wide  over  the 
■valley,  lighting  up  the  old  towers  and  temples  of 
Tenochtitlan  with  a  mellow  radiance,  that  little 
harmonized  with  the  dark  scenes  of  strife  in  wliich 
the  city  had  so  lately  been  involved.  The  tran- 
quillity of  the  hour,  however,  was  on  a  sudden 
broken  by  the  strange  sounds  of  the  great  drum  in 
the  temple  of  the  war-god, — sounds  which  re- 

*  These  numbers  evidently  increased  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  Cortes.  Cortes,  in  one  place,  speaks  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifly  thousand  men  to  nine  hundred  Spaniards. 
He  was  obliged  to  allow  them  to  plunder  on  their  own 
account,  and  thns  to  snatch  a  large  part  of  the  rewards 
of  their  victories  from  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
There  is  a  still  more  extraordinary  proof  of  their  indepen- 
dent adherence  to  their  old  habits — "  .\nd  that  night  (the 
night  of  a  battle  in  which  one  thousand  five  hundred  of 
the  most  distinguished  Mexicans  had  been  slain)  our  allies 
were  well  supplied  for  their  supper,  as  they  took  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  and  cut  them  up  for  food  1 ! " — {De- 
tpalchet,  p.  313.)  We  hope  that  these  were  not  among 
the  Cirietian  converts. 


called  the  noche  triste,  with  all  its  terrible  images, 
to  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards,  for  that  was  the 
only  occasion  on  which  they  had  ever  heard  them. 
They  intimated  some  solenm  act  of  religiou  Tinthin 
the  unhallowed  precincts  of  the  teocalli ;  and  the 
soldiers,  startled  by  the  mournful  vibrations,  which 
might  be  heard  for  leagues  across  the  valley, 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  quarter  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded. There  they  beheld  a  long  procession 
winding  up  the  huge  sides  of  the  pyramid ;  for  the 
camp  of  Alvarado  was  pitched  scarcely  a  mile 
from  the  city,  and  objects  are  distinctly  visible,  at 
a  great  distance,  in  the  transparent  atmosphere  of 
the  table-land. 

"As  the  long  file  of  priests  and  warriors  reached 
the  flat  summit  of  the  teocalli,  the  Spaniards 
saw  the  figures  of  several  men  stripped  to  their 
waists,  some  of  whom,  by  the  whiteness  of  their 
skins,  they  recognized  as  their  own  countrymen. 
They  were  the  victims  for  sacrifice.  Their  heads 
were  gaudily  decorated  with  coronals  of  plumes, 
and  they  carried  fans  in  their  hands.  They  were 
urged  along  by  blows,  and  compelled  to  take  part 
in  the  dances  in  honor  of  Uie  Aztec  war-god. 
The  unfortunate  captives,  then  stripped  of  their 
sad  finery,  were  stretched,  one  after  another,  on  the 
great  stone  of  sacrifice.  On  its  convex  surface, 
their  breasts  were  heaved  up  conveniently  for  the 
diabolical  purpose  of  the  priestly  executioner,  who 
cut  asunder  the  ribs  by  a  strong  blow  with  his 
sharp  razor  of  itztli,  and  thrusting  his  hand  into 
the  wound,  tore  away  the  heart,  which,  hot  and 
reeking,  was  deposited  on  the  golden  censer  before 
the  idol.  The  body  of  the  slaughtered  victim  was 
then  hurled  down  the  steep  stairs  of  the  pyramid, 
which,  it  may  be  remembered,  were  placed  at  the 
same  angle  of  the  pile,  one  flight  below  another ; 
and  the  mutilated  remains  were  gathered  up  bv 
the  savages  beneath,  who  soon  prepared  with 
tliem  the  cannibal  repast  which  completed  thei 
work  of  abomination. 

"  We  may  imagine  with  what  sensations  the 
stupified  Spaniards  must  have  gazed  on  this  horrid 
spectacle,  so  near  that  they  could  almost  recognize 
the  persons  of  their  unfortunate  friends,  see  the 
struggles  and  writhing  of  their  bodies,  hear — or 
fancy  that  they  heard — their  screams  of  agony  ;  yet 
so  far  removed,  that  they  could  render  them  no  as- 
sistance. Their  limbs  trembled  beneath  them,  as 
they  thought  what  might  one  day  be  their  own 
fate ;  and  the  bravest  among  them,  who  had  hith- 
erto gone  to  battle  as  careless  and  lightrhearted  as 
to  the  banquet  or  the  ball-room,  were  unable,  from 
this  time  forward,  to  encounter  their  ferocious 
enemy  without  a  sickening  feeling,  much  akin  to 
fear,  coming  over  them." — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  135-137. 

Cortes  himself  acknowledges  the  peril  and  the 
desperation  of  his  troops.  The  following  extract 
from  the  despatches  shows  the  extremity  to  which 
they  were  reduced : — 

"  God  knows  the  dangers  which  they  encoun- 
tered in  this  expedition,  (against  Mataleingo,)  and 
also  to  which  we  who  remained  behind  were  ex- 
posed ;  but  as  it  was  the  best  policy  for  us  to 
exhibit  greater  courage  and  resolution  than  ever, 
and  even  to  die  in  arms,  we  concealed  our  weak- 
ness as  well  from  our  allies  as  from  the  enemy  ; 
and  often,  very  often,  have  I  heard  the  Spanish 
soldiers  declare  that  they  only  wished  it  would 
please  God  to  spare  their  lives,  and  make  them 
conquerors  of  the  citr,  although  they  shotild  de- 
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lire  no  interest  nor  advantage  from  it ;  from  which 
it  will  be  seen  to  what  extremity  we  were  rednced, 
and  on  what  a  slender  chance  we  held  our  persona 
and  lives.'' — Despatches,  p.  304. 

Whether  their  prayers  were  sincere  or  not, 
these  were  the  only  terms  on  which  they  at  length 
obtained  possession  of  the  city.  They  were  liter- 
ally forced  to  burn  as  they  went  along.  All  the 
buildings  for  splendor  or  for  luxury,  for  the  gor- 
geous pleasures  of  the  king,  or  the  worship  of  the 
idols,  went  down  one  by  one  ;  and  the  line  of  the 
progress  of  the  Spaniards  was  marked  by  the  total 
demolition  of  the  city.  They  won  it,  street  by 
street,  square  by  square,  and  as  they  won  de- 
stroyed on  either  side.  The  palaces,  the  aviary, 
the  gardens  sunk  in  the  flames,  and  by  their  rub- 
bish formed  an  open  and  unexposed  road  fur  the 
conquerors.  Even  the  stem  heart  of  Cortes*  was 
touched ;  he  was  moved,  we  may  believe,  with 
more  generous  feelings  than  the  disappointment 
of  his  rapacity,  as  the  Queen  of  the  Valley,  with 
all  her  wealth  and  splendor,  gradually  smouldered 
in  ashes,  or  sunk  into  the  lake.  He  was  master 
of  the  beautiful  site  of  Mexico,  but  Mexico  had 
perished.  The  state  of  misery  to  which  the  few 
gallant  survivors  were  reduced  is  strangely  shown 
in  their  characteristic  language  to  Cortes,  when 
sununoned  to  surrender : — 

"  They  said  to  me,  that  since  they  regarded  me 
as  the  offspring  of  the  sun,  and  the  sun  in  so  short 
a  space  of  time  as  one  day  and  one  night  revolved 
around  the  whole  world,!  ought  therefore  to  de- 
spatch them  out  of  life  in  as  brief  a  space  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  thus  deliver  them  from  their  troubles : 
for  they  desired  to  go  to  heaven  to  their  Orchilobus, 
(qu.)  who  was  waiting  to  receive  them  into  a 
state  of  peaceful  repose." — Despatches,  p.  322. 

They  fought  till  they  had  no  way  to  fight  but 
over  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  siege  lasted  for 
seventy-five  days  ;  of  the  amount  of  carnage,  it  is 
impossible  to  form  any  conjecture.  Cortes,  on  one 
occasion,  speaks  of  12,000— -in  others  of  50,000 — 
killed  in  one  conflict.  And  this  waffare  was 
carried  on  in  the  name  and  under  the  Cross  of 
Christ ! 

De  Solis,  like  a  skilful  dramatist,  closes  his 
book  with  the  catastrophe  of  the  capture  of  Guate- 
mozin.'  Mr.  Prescott  carries  us  on  through  the 
shilling  vicissitudes  of  the  life  of  Cortes,  his  popu- 
larity in  Spain,  his  favor  at  the  court,  his  later 
disastrous  adventures  in  other  parts  of  the  Ameri- 

*  "  Considering  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
rd>els,  and  that  they  discovered  so  strong  a  detennination 
to  defend  themselves  or  perish,  I  inferred  two  things ; 
first,  that  we  should  recover  little  or  nothing  of  the  wealth 
ofwkidi  they  had  deprived  ua  t  and  second,  that  they  had 
given  us  occasion  and  compelled  tu  utterly  to  exterminate 
tiietn.  On  this  last  consideration  I  dwelt  with  most  feel- 
ing, and  it  weighed  heavily  on  my  mind."  Alter  de- 
scribing the  more  "  noble"  and  more  "  gay  and  elegant" 
buildings,  he  adds,  "  Although  it  grieved  me  much,  yet 
as  it  grieved  the  enemy  more,  I  determined  to  bnm  these 
palaces."— /Te^poteAes,  p.  880. 


can  continent.  De  Solis,  no  doubt,  broke  off 
where  he  did,  not  only  to  heighten  the  eflfect  of 
his  work,  but  lest  he  should  be  constrained  to 
darken  the  brilliant  paneg3rric  of  his  hero,  Cortes. 
Cortes  could  restrain  his  soldiers  during  the  wax 
by  his  severe  discipline ;  he  could  support  their 
courage  under  reverses ;  but  he  wanted  either  the 
power  or  the  will  to  restrain  the  excesses  of  theii 
rapacity  when  conquerors.  Nor  was  this  in  the 
heat  and  flush  of  victory.  The  foul  stain  on  the 
Spanish  character  of  Cortes,  who,  at  least,  did  not 
set  his  lace,  as  a  flint,  against  such  barbarity,  was 
the  treatment  of  the  captive  Guatemozin.  The 
emperor,  the  gallant  foe,  was  cruelly  tortured,  in 
order  to  make  him  reveal  the  hiding-place  of  ima- 
ginary treasures.  And  this  was  the  man  whose 
language  Humboldt  justly  compares  to  the  noblest 
passages  in  Greek  or  Roman  story.  "  When 
brought  before  Cortes  on  his  first  capture," — ^let 
Mr.  Prescott  tell  the  tale  : — 

"  Cortes  came  forward  with  a  dignified  and 
studied  courtesy  to  receive  him.  The  Aztec  mon- 
arch probably  knew  the  person  of  his  conqueror, 
for  he  first  broke  silence  by  saying :  '  I  have  done 
all  that  I  could  to  defend  myself  and  my  people. 
I  am  now  reduced  to  this  state.  You  will  deal 
with  me,  Malintzin,  as  you  list.'  Then  laying  his 
hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  poinard,  stuck  in  the  gene- 
ral's belt,  he  added  with  vehemence,  '  Better  de- 
spatch me  with  this,  and  rid  me  of  life  at  once.' 
Cortes  was  filled  with  admiration  at  the  proud 
bearing  of  the  young  barbarian,  showing  in  his 
reverses  a  spirit  worthy  of  an  ancient  Roman. 
'  Fear  not,'  he  replied, '  you  shall  he  treated  with 
all  honor.  You  have  defended  your  capital  like  a 
brave  warrior.  A  Spaniard  knows  how  to  respect 
valor  even  in  an  enemy.' " — Vol.  iii.,  pp.  182, 183. 

A  darker  story  is  behind ;  at  a  later  period 
Guatemozin,  for  what  seems  an  imaginary,  or  at 
least  unproved  conspiracy,  was  actually  hanged  by 
the  command  of  Cortes. 

Thus  Mexico  became  a  province  of  Spain,  and  a 
part  of  Christendom,  with  what  results  we  can  but 
briefly  inquire.  History  seems  to  speak,  signifi- 
cantly enough,  as  to  the  extent  of  advantage 
acquired  by  Spain  from  these  conquests,  purchased 
at  the  price  of  so  much  blood  and  crime.  It  is  a 
whimsical  notion  of  the  author  of  the  "  True-bom 
Englishman,"  that  the  devil  luckily  enabled  the 
Spaniards  to  discover  South  America,  because  the 
wealth  of  those  provinces,  in  the  hands  of  any  but 
that  proud  nation,  would  have  been  iatal  to  the 
liberties  of  mankind  r  thus,  by  the  way,  represent- 
ing the  devil  as  rather  more  favorable  to  the  liher- 
tiesjef  man  than  might  be  expected. 

"  The  subtile  Prince  thought  fittest  to  bestow 

On  them  the  golden  mines  of  Mexico, 

With  all  the  silver  mountains  of  Pern ; 

Wealth  which  would  in  wise  hands  the  world  undo." 

For  Mexico,  we  are  not  without  onr  feais  lest 
Mr.  Prescott's  glowing  description  of  the  reign  of 
Prince  Nezahnalroyotl  might,  under  the  older 
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Spanish  role,  have  awakened  some  fond  regret  for 
the  departnre  of  his  golden  age  ;  and  in  the  pres- 
ent day  might  contrast  not  too  &vorably  with  the 
state  of  the  Independent  Repablio.  Mr.  Stephen's 
Kvely  account  of  his  vain  search  for  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  was  accredited,*  and  Madame 
Catderon  de  la  Barca's  very  pleasing  volumes,  do 
act  represent  the  social  order  or  present  condition 
of  things  in  a  very  enviable  light.  We  do  not 
quite  recollect  how  many  revolutions  Madame 
Calderon  witnessed  during  a  residence  of  a  year 
and  a  quarter  in  the  capital ;  not  orderly  and  peace- 
ful revolutions,  but  such  changes  as  made  the 
shots  fly  aboQt  in  all  directions,  with  little  di>- 
ffirimination  between  friend  and  foe,  native  or 
stranger,  peaceful  inhabitant  or  exalted  partisan. 
Nature  alone  in  her  prodigality  is  faithful  to  this 
favored  regrion.  There  seems  much  which  is 
amiable  and  hospitable  in  the  old  Spanish  society, 
and  the  Indians,  though  utterly  sunk  and  degraded 
in  their  intellectual  faculties,  seem  a  gentle  race. 
Yet  where  God  has  made  such  a  paradise,  we  can- 
not but  wish  that  man  were  better  disposed  to  cul- 
tivate and  adorn  it.  What  were  a  golden  age 
without  its  peace  and  happiness  1 

Christianity  here  began  to  add  a  new  world  to 
her  conquests.  Yet  as  we  cannot  but  lament  that 
it  was  not  propagated  by  other  means,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  purer  form,  and  has  not  produced  more 
of  its  blessed  results,  it  is  but  just,  it  is  absolutely 
incumbent  upon  us,  to  call  to  mind  the  hideous  and 
bloody  superstition  which  it  erased  from  the  land. 
The  first  conversions  to  Christianity,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  were  rather  summary  and  expe- 
ditious. Even  during  the  conquest,  many  of  the 
greater  caciques  in  Tlascala,  in  Tezcnco,  and 
among  the  other  allies,  received  baptism.  Con- 
sidering that  good  father  Olmedo  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  language  ;  that  all  the  work  of 
interpretation,  in  the  religions  as  well  as  the  civil 
intercourse,  was  carried  on  by  Agnilar  and  Donna 
Marina,  with  the  assistance,  at  last,  of  Orteguilla, 
a  young  page  of  Cortes',  who  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  language,  the  preparatory  in- 
struction must  have  been  tolerably  compendious. 
But  there  was  one  unanswerable  argument :  the 
God  of  the  conqueror — (we  fear  that  we  roust 
write,  considering  the  share  that  the  Virgin  and 
the  Saints  took  in  the  conquest) — the  Gods  of  the 
white  men  were  the  strongest ;  and  if  the  deities 
of  the  Indians  allowed  themselves  to  be  tumbled 
headlong  from  their  pedestals,  it  was  a  sure  sign 
that  their  reign  was  over,  and  a  full  justification 
for  the  desertion  of  their  altars.  It  would  have 
been  vain,  perhaps,  to  have  offered  to  such  con- 

*  We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  engiavings  from 
Mr.  Catherwood's  drawings,  illustrative  of  Mr.  Stephens' 
work,  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  giving  therefore  a 
much  better  notion  of  the  extraordinary  ruins  in  Mexico 
and  Yucatan.  The  whole  series  promises  to  be  of  great 
pterest  and  importance. 


verts  a  more  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity. 
There  is,  however,  an  exceedingly  curious  pas- 
sage in  the  despatches  of  Cortes,  relating  to  th« 
propagation  of  Christianity,  both  as  characteristic 
of  the  conqueror,  and  as  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
the  sentiments  of  men  like  Cortes,  on  the  over- 
grown pride,  wealth,  and  power  of  the  church  in 
Spain.  '  Cortes  strongly  urges  on  his  master  to 
keep  the  tenths  in  the  hands  of  the  government ; 
to  prosecute  the  conversion  of  the  natives  by  the 
regular  clergy,  the  monks  and  friais  of  the  differ- 
ent orders,  who  should  reside  in  their  own  monas- 
tic communities : — 

"  For  if  bishops  and  other  prelates  are  sent, 
they  will  follow  the  custom  practised  by  them  for 
our  sins  at  the  present  day,  by  disposing  of  the 
estates  of  the  church,  and  expending  them  in 
pageants  and  other  fooljsh  matters,  and  bestowing 
rights  of  inheritance  on  their  sons  or  relatives.  A 
still  greater  evil  wt>uld  result  from  this  state  of 
things :  the  natives  of  this  country  formerly  had 
their  priests,  who  were  engaged  in  conducting 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  their  religion  ;  and 
so  strict  were  they  in  the  practice  of  honesty  and 
chastity,  that  any  deviation  there&om  was  pun- 
ished with  death ;  now,  if  they  saw  the  affairs  of 
the  church  and  what  related  to  the  service  of  God 
were  entrusted  to  canons  and  other  dignitaries,  and 
if  they  understood  that  these  were  the  ministers 
of  God,  whom  they  beheld  indulging  in  vicious 
habits  and  profancnera,  as  is  the  case  in  these  days 
in  Spain,  it  would  lead  them  to  undervalue  our 
faith  and  treat  it  with  derision,  and  all  the  preach- 
ing in  the  world  would  not  be  able  to  counteract 
the  mischief  arising  from  this  source." — De- 
spatches, p.  426. 

The  blind  and  obstinate  hostOity  of  Fonseca, 
bishop  of  Burgos,  may  no  doubt  have  rankled  in 
the  mind  of  Cortes,  and  made  him  look  upon  the 
higher  churchmen  with  darkening  prejudice  ;  but 
Charles  V.  must  have  been  astonished  at  receiving 
from  the  New  World  language  so  strangely  in 
accordance  with  the  loud  cry  for  the  reformation 
of  the  church  in  Germany  and  throughout  Europe. 
So  far  Cortes  and  Luther  might  seem  embarked  in 
one  cause  ;  yet,  as  his  precautionary  advice  was 
not  followed,  so  we  trust  his  vaticinations  were  at 
least  not  completely  fulfilled.  If  there  was  more 
than  one  Las  Casas,  such  prelates  might  redeem 
their  order,  and  propagate  Christianity  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Indians  by  the  stronger  persuasion  of 
veneration  and  love. 

But  we  must  not  pursue  this  subject.  We  con- 
clude with  expressing  our  satisfaction  that  Mr. 
Prescott  has  given  us  an  opportunity  at  this  time 
of  showing  our  deep  sympathy,  the  sympathy  of 
kindred  and  of  blood,  with  Americans  who,  like 
himself,  do  honor  to  our  common  literature.  Mr. 
Prescott  may  take  his  place  among  the  really  good 
English  writers  of  history  in  modern  times ;  and 
will  be  received,  we  are  persuaded,  into  that  small 
community,  with  every  fading  of  fiiendly  and  far- 
temal  respect. 
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Thanks  for  youi  congratulations ;  and  take 
mine  in  return,  on  your  having  escaped  free  with 
life,  and,  what  is  more  important  still,  without  dis- 
figurement. Really,  to  see  a  man,  in  tliese  times, 
go  through  ten  years'  service  untouched — Talave- 
n,  Busaco,  Salamanca,  and  'Waterloo ;  besides 
duels,  by-skirmishes,  and  occasional  leaps  out  of 
windows;  might  almost  make  one  a  believer  in 
"  The  Special  Grace,"  or  the  Mussulman  doctrine 
of  predestination. 

Your  kind  papers  met  me  at  Falmouth,  where  I 
landed,  from  a  pilot-boat,  on  the  14th,  after  con- 
tending thirty  horns  with  such  a  gale  as  the  very 
spirit  of  larceny  might  have  given  itself  up  for  lost 
in.  One  whole  night  we  had  of  it,  and  best  part 
of  two  days,  with  top  masts  struck,  top-gallant 
masts  rolled  away,  hatches  battened  down,  dead- 
lights shut  in,  boats  gone,  spars  v^ashed  off,  (except 
a  few  that  we  lashed  across  the  deck,  to  avoid 
being  washed  oflT  ourselves,)  and  lower  masts 
groaning,  and  creakiag  and  straining,  as  if  well 
inclined,  if  the  hubbub  lasted,  to  make  away  after 
their  companions. 

Never  was  I  so  firightened  before  in  all  my  life 
— which  I  attribute  entirely  to  my  having  lately 
become  "  monied."  In  the  onset  of  the  afiair,  a 
trifle  of  a  sea  took  us ;  beat  in  all  the  quarter 
boards  on  our  weather  side ;  and  carried  away  six 
water  casks,  and  four  pigs,  besides  the  cook-house, 
the  cook  in  it,  and  the  binnacle.  It  was  night, 
dark  as  pitch,  and  raining.  So  black,  that  the 
man  at  the  helm  could  not  have  seen  shore  if  his 
bowsprit-end  had  run  against  it.  And  then,  on  a 
sadden,  by  the  flashes  of  lightning  half  a  minute 
long — the  whole  hopeless,  interminable  prospect 
of  white  foaming  water  opened  before  you ;  with 
the  pigs,  and  the  casks,  and  the  hen-coops,  each 
riding  off  upon  a  separate  wave  as  big  as  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Beggary,  time  out  of  mind,  has  been  valiant. 
He  must  be  brave  (perfprce)  who  has  no  breeches ; 
but  the  holder  of  exchequer  bills  hates  instinctively 
to  find  himself  one  moment  trespassing  upon  the 
moon — flying  upwards  to  impugn  the  dog-star,  as 
if  out  of  a  swing,  nine  times  as  high  as  the  gib- 
bet Haman  was  hanged  upon ;  and,  the  next,  to 
be  sunk  down  into  a  cursed  bottomless  black  chasm, 
with  the  water,  on  three  sides  at  least  of  him, 
above  the  pitch  of  his  top-gallant  yard,  the  whole 
bed  of  sea,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  fluids  coming 
to  their  level,  being  to  close  fifty  feet  over  his  head 
within  the  next  half  second. 

And  then,  in  the  midst  of  the  provoking  dark- 
ness, which  hides  the  extent  of  your  danger,  and 
enables  you  to  add  just  two  hundred  per  cent,  to 
it,  arises  a  vast  array  of  multifarious  clatters,  to 
terrify  those  who  don't  know  their  import,  and 
those  who  do.  First,  your  jeopardy  is  suggested  by 
'he  lively  rattling  of  the  thunder,  the  pelting  of  the 


rain,  and  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  wind  in  the  rigging. 
Next,  you  become  interested  in  the  rending  and 
shivering  of  sails,  the  rocking  and  squeaking  of 
yards  and  masts,  the  choking  and  hickuping  of 
pumps,  and  the  frequent  crashes  of  "  something 
gone  !" — expectmg  the  next  thing  that  "  goes"  to 
be  yourself.  The  lighter  accompaniments  consist- 
ing, chiefly,  in  a  perpetual  rush  of  boiling  water  un- 
der your  bow,  and  the  blowing  of  a  score  of  gram- 
puses (who  are  evidently  waiting  for  you)  in  it ; 
these  last  performers  (doubtless  the  original  tritons) 
spouting,  and  committing  all  kinds  of  singeries,  in 
their  hilarity ;  obviously  esteeming  it  a  mistake  of 
Providence  that  it  should  not  be  a  tempest  always ! 

A  man  may  be  as  stout  as  Hercules,  and  yet  not 
care  to  be  eaten  by  cetaceous  fishes.  Did  yon 
never  observe  that  the  people  who  bring  themselves 
to  subaqueous  terminations  in  and  about  London, 
almost  always  choose  to  conclude  in  something 
like  smooth  water  1  Nursery  maids  take  the  New 
River  and  the  Paddington  Canal ; — lovers,  the 
"  Serpentine,"  and  the  "  Bason"  in  Hyde  Park; 
— stock-jobbers  go  to  Westminster  Bridge  and 
Blackfiiars ; — ^whipped  school-boys,  and  desperate 
'prentices,  into  water  butts  and  fish  ponds  ;  but  no 
adventurers  (at  least  I  don't  recollect  any)  ever 
jump  off  London  Bridge,  where  the  flood  has  an 
angry,  threatening  appearance.  Man,  even  where 
he  is  to  be  a  slave  and  a  fool,  finds  a  satisfaction  in 
being  a  slave  and  a  fool  in  his  own  way.  One 
gentleman  conceits  to  die  in  battle  ;  another  has  a 
fancy  to  pass  in  his  bed.  Many  part  by  corrosive 
sublimate  and  laudanum,  who  would  live  on  if 
they  were  bound  to  use  the  knife.  There  are 
obstacles  to  the  application  of  the  "  bare  bodkin" 
more  than  the  high-souled  Hamlet  could  descend 
to  think  of;  and,  for  myself,  if  I  were  going  to  be 
drowned,  I  confess  I  should  like  to  meet  my  fate 
in  quiet  water. 

But  here  I  am,  my  friend,  on  shore;  every 
thought  of  danger  (and  of  water)  over ;  master  of 
myself,  ten  years  of  life  and  youth,  and  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  of  fortune  that  I  never  hoped  for. 
Your  letter  is  most  welcome.  For  excuses,  let 
them  trouble  neither  of  us.  A  lapse  of  intercourse 
is  not  necessarily  a  breach  of  friendship  ;  and,  if 
it  were,  the  act  that  made  the  lapse  was  mine. 
"  Man  proposes,"  as  somebody  says,  "  and  God 
disposes ;" — few  sublunary  resolves  can  stand 
against  the  force  of  circumstances.  I  took  my 
course  seven  years  since — at  least  I  think  so — not 
as  a  man  who  was  without  friends,  but  like  a  man 
who  wished  to  keep  them.  When  the  sheet- 
anchor  could  not  hold  my  vessel,  it  was  as  well  to 
drive,  and  keep  the  kedge  on  board.  Fools  "  try  " 
their,  friends,  and  lose  them — pressing  on  a  toy  of 
glass,  as  though  it  were  a  rock  of  adamant.  "They, 
forget  the  very  first  condition  upon  which  they 
hold  the  feeling  they  are  trusting  to ;  void  the 
lease,  and  yet  marvel  when  the  lord  enters  for 
breach  of  covenant.  A  man  must  perish — ^this  is 
an  arrangement  in  nature— before  he  can  be  t»? 
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gretted.  The  tngic  poet  dares  not,  for  all  Pai^ 
nassua,  B&Te  his  hero  in  the  last  scene.  Yod  are 
mistaken,  and  you  do  me  injustice,  when  yon  say, 
that  I  had  no  "  friend  "  (at  the  time  you  refer  to) 
but  yourself.  I  tell  yon,  that  at  the  very  moment 
when,  upon  deliberation,  I  "  took  service  "  as  a 
private  soldier — an  act  of  which  I  am  more  proud 
than  of  any  I  ever  performed  in  my  whole  life  ! — 
at  that  very  moment  I  had  a  letter  in  my  hand 
from  a  woman — God  bless  her!  She  was  the 
widow  of  an  officer  whom  I  had  once  served,  and 
she  suspected  my  condition— entreating  me,  in 
terms  which  I  can  never  forget,  though  I  will  not 
quote  them,  to  share  her  means  (and  they  were 
slight  ones)  till  my  embarrassments  were  over.  If 
friendship  could  have  helped  me.  Heaven  knows ! 
here  it  was  in  its  most  agreeable  form.  But  there 
is  a  principle  of  reaction,  among  tho  first  ordinan- 
ces of  nature,  which  makes  it  impossible  to  profit 
by  such  an  offer.  It  seemed  a  jewel,  the  thing 
that  was  held  ont  to  me  ;  but,  had  I  grasped,  it 
would  have  tamed  to  ashes  in  my  hand.  I  was 
famishing,  and  cool  water  stood  at  my  Ups ;  but  it 
would  have  fled  and  mocked  me,  had  I  sought  to 
taste  it.  Here  lies  no  failure  ;  for,  on  the  point, 
there  is  no  power  in  the  will  of  the  proposing 
individual ;  the  obstacle,  which  is  insurmountable, 
is  a  parcel  of  the  very  system  under  which  we 
breathe.  The  precise  qualities  which  procure  a 
man  offers  of  assistance,  are  those  (nine  times  in 
ten)  he  would  sacrifice  by  accepting  it. 

Few  people  will  give  away,  even  their  money, 
to  a  crouching  eoward — a  dependant — a  hanger-on ; 
and  yet  what  else  than  these  can  he  be  who  con- 
sents to  live  upon  the  bounty  of  another?    The 

romantic  generosity  of  Mrs. 's  character  was 

excited  by  what  she  took  to  be  a  corresponding 
principle  of  chivalry  in  mine.  She  would  have 
saved  a  man,  (she  guessed  from  death,)  whom 
certain  qualities,  which  she  hked,  went  to  endan- 
ger ;  and  forgot  to  think  of  the  folly  which  had 
brought  him  into  peril,  in  surprise  at  the  unshrink- 
ing obduracy  with  which  he  stood  to  meet  it. 
Why,  you  see,  a  man's  very  vanity,  in  a  situation 
like  this,  leaves  him  no  choice  but  to  be  cut  up  and 
devoured.  From  the  moment  that  I  listened  to  a 
thought  of  safety,  I  ceased  to  be  the  hero  that  the 
lady  took  me  for.  I  should  have  been  absolutely 
an  impostor  if  I  had  accepted  her  offer  ;  for,  the 
very  instant  that  I  even  paused  upon  it,  it  became 
the  property  of  somebody  else.  You  must  be 
burned — there  is  no  help  for  it — if  you  wish  to  be 
a  martyr.  You  must  die  (though  it  is  unpleasant) 
before  your  name  can  be  emblazoned  on  your  tomb. 
I  desire  to  wrong  no  man's  feeling ;  but  the  coarse 
you  com|dain  of  is  the  course  which  I  should  take 
again.  Assistance  from  "friendship"  is  always 
bought  deotly,  and  turns  out  generally  to  be  good 
for  nothing  when  you  have  it.  You  part,  in  a  sad 
state  of  the  market,  with,  perhaps,  a  good  charac- 
ter ;  and,  after  the  bargain  is  concluded,  find  that 
'  you  have  gotin,  payment  a  bad  shilling. 


But  a  truce  to  past  troubles,  unless  it  be  to  laugh 
at  them.  Did  I  not  tell  you,  even  when  I  was  fall- 
ing—did I  not  tell  yon  that  I  should  rise  again? 
It  is  but  yesterday  that  I  stood  in  the  world  alone, 
without  rank,  reckoning,  or  respect ;  that  I  was  a 
nameless  creature,  without  rights,  without  posses- 
sions, without  even  personal  liberty ;  and  to-day,  I, 
the  same  "  Charles  Edwards  "—helped  by  no 
man — thanking  none — I  breathe  my  horse  on 
ground  that  is  mine  own,  and  am  a  "  lord  "  and  a 
gentleman  of  worship !  I  went  forth  as  a  sold 
and  purchased  slave ;  and,  Mameluke  like,  I  have 
returned  as  a  chief  and  a  conqueror.  Charles 
Edwards— ("  rogue  Wellborn !")—"  Lord  "  of 
the  manor  of  Medburst !  and  the  "  lanceprisade  " 
hath  two  bankers ; — the  "  rough-rider "  knows 
when  it  shall  be  "  quarter-day  !"  Yesterday  my 
estate  was  an  empty  stomach,  and  Chelsea  waa 
my  inheritance !  and  to-day,  there  is  a  gentleman 
who  cannot  stand  straight  in  my  presence,  shows 
the  rentroll  of  my  "  landed  property ;"  and  talks 
of  "  rents,"  "  farms,"  "  feoffbients,"  "  fisheries," 
"  Mraife,"  "  strays,"  and  "  commonable  rights !" — 

Come  to  me,  if  possible,  for  I  am  full  of  busi- 
ness ;  and  my  head  might  be  in  a  better  condition 
for  transacting  it.  People  who  inherit  fortunes 
from  their  fathers,  never  guess  even  at  the  real 
advantages  of  wealth.  You  never  got  a  true  feel- 
ing of  the  deliciousness  of  having  money — no,  not 
even  from  seeing  half  your  acquaintances  go  with- 
out it.  But,  for  me !  I  am  just  bursting  as  from 
darkness  into  the  broad  blaze  of  sunshine — ^firom 
bondage  into  freedom  uncontrolled — from  childish 
helplessness,  into  the  strength  and  power  of  a 
giant !  My  quarrel  always  with  life  was,  that  a 
man  could  not  work  his  way  into  a  house  in  Gros- 
venor  Square,  until  a  narrower  house  might  serve 
his  desires,  and  be  more  than  sufficient  for  his  ne- 
cessities. There  was  no  path  by  which  a  man 
could  make  a  fortune  to  himself,  and  sit  down  to 
dissipate  it  in  profusion,  even  at  thirty.  I  had  a 
thought  once  of  going  to  the  bar — I  scarcely  know 
how  or  why.  But,  when  I  peeped  into  a  court  of 
law,  and  saw  the  bare  results  of  years  of  puzzle- 
ment!— the  "damned  Hebrew,  or  parchment  as 
thick  as  a  board,"  what  was  the  net  product  of 
eyes  poured  out,  and  brains  distracted !  and  the 
Chancellor  himself,  the  enfant  gati  of  forensic  for- 
tune— suffering  arguments,  and  reconciling  ab- 
surdities, for  eight  or  ten  hours  every  day — even 
if  he  got  oflT  for  that ! — I  found  myself,  (virith  the 
power  of  locomotion,  and  two  shirts,)  incompara- 
bly the  richer  man  of  the  two  !  His  lordship  had 
the  peerage  ;  but  I  could  walk  "  i'  the  sweet  air." 
He  held  the  seat  of  honor ;  but  I  was  at  liberty  to 
"  depart  the  court."  Like  the  Frenchman  in 
Montaigne's  tale,  who  had  his  choice  to  be  hanged 
or  married,  I  cried,  "  Drive  on  the  cart!" — it  was 
cheaper  to  starve  than,  (on  such  terms,)  to  earn 
the  money !  But  now — when  I  have  the  money, 
Robert — and  have  it — as  only  it  becomes  worth 
having — without  the  earning ! — ^when  I  have  it 
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bonorably  too,  and  conscientioaely — ^in  my  own 
undoubted  right !  no  kidnapped  prodigy  of  ninety 
to  bteak  in  upon  my  graceful  leisure,  with  fables 
of  cajolement,  plunder,  and  desertion  !  no  heiress 
wife,  even  though  young  and  beautiful,  made  bold 
by  an  unreasonable  settlement,  to  hint  that  my 
extravagances,  or  infidelities,  are  committed,  in  all 
Benses,  at  her  coat ! — the  luxury — the  splendor — 
the  free  agency — that  all  my  life  I  have  been  thirst- 
ing for,  are  mine !  Not  a  wild  scheme  that  I  have 
dreamed  of  but  takes  a  "  local  habitation,"  and  a 
show  of  accomplishment !  Not  a  light  wish  but 
now  seems  feasible,  fitting— only  unpossessed, 
because  I  may  possess  it  when  I  will.  How 
many  a  woman  have  I  adored — and  fled  from — 
lest  I  might  make  her  estate  as  desperate  as  my 
own !  How  many  a  man,  whom  I  could  have 
trampled,  have  I  snfifered  to  insult  over  me,  when 
those  1  loved  might  have  been  injured  by  my  tri- 
nmph !  I  was  prudent,  and  forbearing,  and  hum- 
ble, where  the  tempers  of  some  would  have  given 
way.  I  was  modest,  and  shunned  collision,  where 
I  felt  myaelf  the  weaker  vessel.  I  did  not  care 
even  to  be  fought  with,  where  the  contest  would 
have  been  feh  a  matter  of  hardship  by  my  antago- 
nist. I  "abode  my  time"  in  sniTering  and  in 
silence — but  that  time  is  come  at  last !  and  what  I 
owe  in  the  world,  both  of  good  and  ill,  please 
Heaven !  shall  now  be  paid  to  the  nUnost  farthing. 
If  it  was  sport  while  the  poor  bear  was  chained, 
die  scene  may  change  now  he  has  broke  free.  I 
have  never  complained  of  the  abuse  of  strength 
by  others;  let  none  complain  of  its  reasonable 
exercise  by  me.  I  will  ask  no  account  for  what 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  but  the  right  shall  be 
mine  to  do  now  for  the  future.  I  will  seek  for  no 
combat  with  any  man  alive  ;  but  it  shall  go  hard, 
if,  with  some,  I  have  not  the  benefit  of  a  victory. 

And  this  seems  very  heroical,  all  of  it,  and  very 
foolish,  when  I  meant  to  be  in  the  best  humor  in 
the  world.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  had  a  touch  or 
two  of  the  piguant  here — my  recollection  just  a 
little  stirred  up— since  my  arrival.  I  came  to 
England,  prepared  to  be  pleased  at  all  points. 
Home  shows  delightfully,  to  the  imagination  at 
least,  afler  six  years'  absence.  And  then  there 
was  the  white  bread  in  the  hotels  of  Falmouth, 
and  its  blue-eyed  Saxon  beauties — and  the  incom- 
parable fresh  butter— and  the  cream ! — ^I  felt  my 
heart  cleave  to  my  country  the  moment  I  sat  down 
to  breakfast.  So  I  saddled  at  once,  finding  my 
oavaby  sain  et  sou/,  (which  I  had  shipped  from 
Figoera  a'  week  before  me,)  and  rode  at  a  round 
rate  through  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset, 
pnrposing,  as  "  greatness "  was  "  thrust  upon 
rae,"  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  possession  of  it; 
hot,  when  I  got  to  Bath,  an  idea  struck  me — ^it 
was  for  the  first  time— that  Sir  Walter  Beauvoir — 
(my  grandfather's  executor) — ^that  it  might  not  be 
pleasant,  under  all  "  existing  circumstances,"  for 
me  to  have  to  introduce  myself  to  the  worthy 
buonet. 


We  had  not  been  always  strangers,  in  times 
past,  the  Beauvoir  family  and  your  very  devoted 
servant ;  and  there  had  been  a  cessation  of  usual 
attention  to  him,  at  a  certain  time  when  perhaps 
he  was  not  acting  so  cautiously  as  he  might  have 
done.  Whether  I  distrusted  my  own  merits,  or 
their  "  friendship,"  I  wrote  a  formal  letter  of 
announcement,  covered  all  over  with  family  arms 
and  black  wax,  and  sent  it  forward  by  a  courier, 
addressed  to  Sir  Walter ;  which  done,  1  again  put 
on,  with  as  much  speed  as  I  could  muster,  wish- 
ing to  get  a  peep,  if  possible,  at  my  property, 
without  being  recognized  as  the  owner  of  it. 

I  got  to  Medhurst  before  my  messenger ;  but 
found  myself  already  cried  at  the  very  Market- 
cross  !  I  had  been  hatching  devices  all  the  way, 
to  know  what  people  thought  about  me.  I  might 
have  spared  myself  the  pains.  Most  of  my  grand- 
father's tenants  held  beneficial  leases ;  and  their 
"  prophetic  souls "  were  on  the  gut  vive.  My 
"  listing  for  a  horse  soldier,"  and  "  going  off  with 
the  Major's  lady  " — the  whole  history  was  afield, 
with  additions,  alterations,  and  exaggerations.  I 
sent  for  a  hairdresser,  and  had  it  all  (without  ask- 
ing) in  five  minutes.  My  father's  unreasonable 
postponement  gave  some  offence  ;  my  most-to-bc- 
lamented  succession  still  more.  I  was  to  make  a 
seraglio  of  the  manor-house  in  a  fortnight ;  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  last  acre  in  a  year. 

Next  day,  I  sent  my  own  servant  to  Beauvoir, 
with  a  note,  setting  forth  my  arrival,  and  request- 
ing an  interview.  Signer  Jos^  wore  his  foreign 
livery,  and  red  Montcro  cap ;  and  departed,  upon 
a  very  curious  Spanish  horse,  that  I  have  brought 
over  with  me,  with  half  the  population  of  Medhurst 
at  his  heels.  In  truth,  the  horse — you  shall  see 
him  when  we  meet — was  a  monturt  fit  for  Murat 
in  person  I  No  whipped  and  curbed-up  restive 
English  jade,  that  you  thrust  spurs  into,  and,  when 
he  flinches,  call  it  spirit ;  but  a  beast  that  will  cat 
of  his  master's  bread,  and  drink  of  his  cup  ;  never 
felt  a  spur  in  all  his  life,  and  knows  switches  and 
haltere  only  by  report.  On  my  aflirmation ! — (my 
attorney  shall  make  aflidavit  of  it) — he  is  the  very 
steed — ^the  real  Rabicon — sung  of  by  Ariosto — who 
cheats  the  sand  of  his  shadow,  and  on  the  snow 
leaves  no  marks  of  his  footsteps ! — ^who  was  be- 
gotten of  the  flame,  and  of  the  wind ! — ^who  might 
pace  dry-shod  upon  the  sea ;  make  his  trotloir  of 
a  zephyr ;  and  for  speed ! — ^I  forget  the  rest  of  the 
poetry ;  but  I  know  I  bought  the  animal  when  he 
was  a  colt,  and  have  pampered  him  ever  since,  till 
he  is  as  fleet  as  a  roebuck,  and  as  fierce,  in  any 
hands  but  my  own,  as  a  three^tays-taken  tiger. 

And  noon  brought  this  inestimable  quadruped 
back,  with  an  answer  to  my  letter,  and  with  so 
many  clowns  in  admiration  of  his  curvetting,  that 
I  was  fain  to  command  the  locking  of  his  stable 
door. 

Sir  Walter's  conmmnication  was  less  oflensive 
than  I  had  expected ;  but  my  mind  was  made  up 
as  to  how  I  should  proceed .    Fight  always  at  once, 
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if  possible,  where  you  desire  to  be  quiet — ^you  are 
sure  of  peace,  after  men  know  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  by  going  to  war  with  you.  These  Beau- 
voirs  are  of  your  gens  de  coterie — your  people  of 
the  "real  caste'"  and  "tone" — (that  is,  your 
people  who,  singly,  would  be  hunted  down  as 
owls  and  bedlamites ;  but  who,  as  a  "  set,"  have 
managed  to  make  their  joint-stock  impudence  im- 
posing.) I  suspected  the  reception  that  I  should 
meet  from  them ;  and  I  waited  upon  good  Sir 
Walter  without  my  scabbard.  There  is  a  recipe 
in  some  old  book — "  How  to  avoid  being  tossed  by 
a  mad  bull."  And  the  instruction  given  is — 
"  Toss  him !"  Try  the  experiment  upon  the  first 
coxcomb  who  fancies  that  you  are  his  inferior ; — 
charge  first,  and  give  him  to  understand  roundly 
that  you  fancy  he  is  yours.  Be  coldly  supercilious 
with  all  "important"  caitifis,  and  most  punctual 
be  your  attention  to  the  matter  in  debate  ;  but  let 
no  temptation,  prevail  with  you  to  touch  on  any 
earthly  point  beyond  it.  In  business  all  men  are 
equal.  The  casting  of  an  account  knows  no  dis- 
tinction of  persons.  But  remember,  that  ho  (who- 
ever he  is)  stands  a  babbler,  convict,  who  utters 
one  word  except  to  state  the  sum  total  of  it.  Get 
an  observation  about  the  weather,  you  reply  with 
some — "  Thirteen  and  ninepence !"  and  your  inter- 
locutor is  dead.  A  syllable  de  trap  will  enable  you 
,  to  decline  "  general  communication,"  where  no 
approach  to  such  a  state  was  ever  intended.  Poor 
Sir  Walter  came  down,  loaded  to  the  very  muzzle, 
to  repress  "  familiarity"  on  my  part ;  but  1  found 
him  guilty  of  "  familiarity "  himself,  and  made 
him  bear  the  penalty  of  it,  before  six  sentences 
had  been  exchanged  between  us. 

"  The  late  gales  " — there  was  no  "  Happy  to 
see  me  at  Beauvoir !  " — "  The  late  gales  had 
rendered  my  passage  from  the  continent  difficult?" 

"  It  had  not  been  pleasant," — ^This  came  after 
we  were  seated  ;  and  after  a  salutation  such  as 
might  pass  between  the  automaton  chess-player 
and  the  ghost  in  Don  Juan. 

I  had  received  lettcis,  of  course,  from  Mr. 
Dupuis  t 

"  At  Figtiera,  to  the  30th  ulf."— Followed  by 
a  long  pause,  which  I  did  not  movo  to  interrupt. — 
Mr.  Dupuis  is  my  agent  and  attorney. 

"The  late  Mr.  Charlton  Edwards," — in  a  tone 
of  condescension  this  and  dignified  feeling,  which 
made  me  think  that  the  Lord  had  delivered  the 
speaker  into  my  hands — "  The  late  Mr.  Charlton 
Edwards,  I  was  perhaps  aware,  he  (Sir  W.  B.) 
bad  much  respected !  "  (I  was  aware,  Robert, 
that  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  a  gentleman  to 
speak,  and  not  to  be  answered  ;  but,  as  this  obser- 
vation needed  no  reply,  I  made  none,  except  a  look 
of  polite  surprise.) 

"  That  sentiment  alone " — ^here  a  little  hesi- 
tation, occasioned  by  my  omitting  such  an  oppor- 
tnnity  to  protest — "  that  sentiment  alone  had  in- 
duced him  to  take  upon  himself  the  somewhat 
laborious  duty  of  an  executor.   There  was  a  legacy 


of  five  hundred  pounds  attached  to  the  office ;  but," 
— (this  was  the  coup  that  was  to  annihilate  me)— 
"  that — remembrance — he  shotild  desire  to  be  ex- 
cused from  accepting." 

As  six  cards  at  least  more,  in  the  potential  way, 
were  coming,  I  trumped  the  suit  at  once. — "  In 
that  case,  the  sum  would  pass  to  any  charity 
which  he  (Sir  Walter)  might  be  disposed  to  favor ; 
and  I  would  endeavor  to  add  something  which 
should  be  worthy  to  accompany  so  munificent  a 
donation." — ^This  reply,  not  even  pointed  with 
contempt  at  his  thinking  to  overwhelm  me  by 
giving  up  five  hundred  pounds  that  I  knew  he  did 
not  want — (had  it  been  ten  thousand,  with  all  the 
family  consequence,  I  had  trembled  for  my  patri- 
mony)— this  reply,  given  without  the  movement 
of  a  single  muscle,  carried  us  straight  to  reading 
"  the  will ;"  during  which'operation,  the  Baronet's 
temper  was  once  or  twice  nearly  overcome  by  the 
irreverent  neighing  of  my  Spanish  steeds,  who 
challenged  all  comers,  firom  under  the  window. 
We  did  get  through,  however — temper,  gravity, 
and  all — and,  Mr.  Dupuis  being  summoned.  Sir 
Walter  and  I  formally  took  leave  of  each  other ; — 
I,  on  my  part  tolerably  well  satisfied  that  I  had 
waived  no  dignity  in  our  brief  conference,  but  a 
little  surprised  why  a  man,  who  certainly  disliked 
me,  should  have  chosen  to  act  as  my  executor ; 
and  he,  as  I  thought,  somewhat  disconcerted 
(though  I  never  guessed  with  what  abundant 
cause)  at  the  seeming  change  in  my  humor,  and 
habits  of  acting  and  thinking. 

My  grandfather  has  left  me  every  thing ;  and 
(with  all  his  eccentricities  he  had  spirit  and  taste,) 
his  last  order  was,  that  Monckton  Manor  should 
be  kept,  to  my  arrival,  just  as  he  himself  had  lived 
in  it.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  talk  of  feeling  any 
deep  regret  for  the  death  of  a  man  whom  I  scarce- 
ly evnr  saw ;  but — I  am  not  quite  ungrateful — 
if  half  his  money  would  bring  him  to  life  agun, 
he  should  have  it.  As  the  case  stands,  however, 
I  get  a  diamond,  you  see,  not  only  ready  polished, 
but  ready  set  to  my  hand,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
when  I  arrived  here,  but  walk  straight  into  the 
well  ordered  mansion  of  my  forefathers — ftom 
the  which  imagine  me  writing,  just  now,  to  bid 
you  welcome  !  So  despotic,  that  not  a  mouse,  if 
I  list  be  silent,  dare  raise  his  voice  within  three 
stories  of  me  I  Conceive  me,  sole  master,  and  dis- 
posing of  all,  in  the  very  last  house  of  all  the 
world,  in  which  I  ever  looked  to  dispose  of  any 
thing.  Sitting  in  a  small  room,  more  stocked  with 
roses  than  with  books,  which  takes  rank 'as  "  The 
Library."  Before  a  buhl-table,  at  a  long  narrow 
Gothic  window — people  did  not  care  for  too  much 
light,  even  before  there  was  a  tax  upon  it — really 
extant,  I  believe,  (the  window,)  since  the  days  of 
Henry  the  A'^II.  My  great  grandfather,  I  know, 
traced  it  back  to  Ruftis,  and  had  his  doubts  if  it 
might  not  have  been  carried  up  to  the  Conqueror. 
With  a  great  deal  of  nicknack  fiimiture,  and  some 
good  Flemish  pictures ;  a  most  unnecessary  list  of 
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aeTTants,  and  an  incompai^le  cellar  of  wine,  to 
amuse  me  within ;  and,  without — a  strange,  ir- 
regular, semi-barbarous  kind  of  prospect  to  look 
at, — ^almost  grotesque,  but  not  unpleasing — ^be- 
tween the  remote,  and  the  immediate.  Beyond 
my  "  ring  fence,"  a  branch  of  the  Wye — a  real 
steeple  (the  church  of  Medhurst) — the  village  inn, 
with  a  rising  sun  (for  a  sign)  that  might  warm  all 
Lapland  through  a  three  months'  winter — and 
abundance,  generally,  of  heath,  and  rivulet,  and 
hill,  and  copse,  and  forest,  part  of  mine  own,  and 
part  belonging  to  the  demesne  of  Beauvoir. 

More  at  home,  a  great  multiplication  of  flower- 
gardens,  kitchen-gardens,  and  nurseries,  shrub- 
beries, zig-zag  walks,  and  fish-ponds,  with  duck 
islands  in  the  middle  of  them.  The  view  total 
supplying  a  sort  of  index  to  the  various  tastes  of 
the  twelve  last  incumbents  on  the  property ;  each 
of  whom  thought  it  a  pity  to  undo  any  trifle  that 
had  been  done  by  his  predecessor ;  and  all  had 
such  a  horror  of  either  rebuilding,  or  radical  alter- 
ation, that  a  surveyor,  caught  even  making  a 
sketch  upon  the  estate,  would  have  found  no  more 
quarter  from  them  than  a  beast  of  prey. 

For  my  own  part,  I  rather  agree,  I  confess,  in 
this  opinion  about  the  "  surveyor."  I  think,  in 
strictness,  he  belongs  to  that  class  of  artists — as 
the  attorney — the  house-painteiv-or  the  under- 
taker— in  whose  very  callings  there  is  something 
that  men  shudder  at  the  recollection  of.  Certain- 
ly, if  I  were  in  trade  myself,  I  would  be  a  wine- 
merchant,  or  a  confectioner,  or  of  some  craft,  so 
that  people  should  be  able  to  look  me  in  the  face 
without  abhorrence ;  and,  for  the  present  at  least, 
I  shall  so  far  affirm  my  ancestral  piety,  as  to  let 
Monckton  remain  with  all  its  inconveniences.  But 
yon  lost  much,  I  assure  you,  that — not  meeting 
me  on  the  coast — you  missed  the  solemnity  of  my 
"  taking  possession." 

The  "joyful  tidings  "  of  the  "  new  lord's"  arri- 
ral  had  been  promulgated  as  soon  as  I  reached 
Beauvoir  Castle ;  and,  in  the  hall  of  that  ediflce, 
(on  leaving  it,)  I  found  my  steward,  attended  by  a 
couple  of  keepers,  waiting  to  "  pay  his  duty."  I 
mounted  my  grey  horse,  who  had  collected  all  the 
domestics  of  Sir  Walter's  stable  department  in 
criticism  round  him ;  and  the  unearthly  immova- 
bleness  which  I  preserved  of  feature,  joined  to  a 
few  words  of  Spanish,  in  which  I  now  and  then 
spoke  to  Jos^,  seemed  to  root  the  very  thought  of 
my  ever  having  been  an  offending  Adam  out  of 
men's  minds.  As  I  rode  through  the  village,  "  at- 
tended," the  landlord  of  the  Rising  Sun  stood,  in 
devotion,  to  bow  to  me.  His  wife  and  daughters 
were  forthcoming  too  in  their  best  clothes ;  and 
there  was  my  barber,  looking  as  though  he  wished, 
for  once,  he  hud  been  less  communicative  ;  al- 
though, as  he  told  me  afterwards,  by  way  of  ex- 
cuse, "he  had  only  said  what  every  body  else 
said."  So  we  moved  forward — ^the  bells  ringing 
for  my  "  happy  return."  I,  in  the  front,  with  Mr. 
Poundage  a  little  to  the  rear  on  one  side,  and  Mr. 


Dupuis,  wishing  to  be  familiar,  but  not  quite  know- 
ing how  to  compass  it,  on  the  other  ;  Jos^  behind, 
and  the  two  keepers  taking  long  shuts,  (in  the 
way  of  comprehension,)  at  nis  English  ;  and  the 
folks  of  the  village  taking  off  their  hats  as  we 
passed — to  the  whole  of  which  I  returned  a  grave 
courtesy ;  but  as  though  it  disturbed  my  own  re- 
flections, rather  than  otherwise. 

I  shall  be  in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  Rob- 
ert, within  these  six  months,  and  set  people  in  the 
stocks !  The  five  hundred  pound  legacy  goes  to 
repair  "  the  church,"  as  the  joint  gift  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Beauvoir  and  myself.  The  parish-oflicers  have 
already  waited  upon  me  in  procession!  I  shall 
have  a  tablet  put  up  for  me  of  marble,  and  a  vile 
verse  inscribed  on  it  in  Latin — and  "  Charles  Ed- 
wards, Esq."  gave — 80  much — to  "beautify," — 
"Anno  MDCCCXVL"— with  an  obiU  when  Idle, 
and  a  notice  who  was  church-warden  when  I  was 
buried. 

On  my  arrival  at  "  Home,"  every  thing — the 
short  notice  considered — was  creditable  to  my 
friend  Poundage's  taste.  People,  all  very  alarmed 
and  anxious,  as  beseems  those  who  have  to  get 
their  own  livelihood.  At  the  lodge-gate  I  found 
my  "  porter"  in  deep  black,  and  reverence,  "  deep- 
er still."  My  gardeners  were  scattered  at  differ- 
ent points  about  the  grounds,  that  I  might  not,  by 
any  accident,  go  too  far  without  having  worship 
paid  me.  Before  the  grand  entrance,  (to  which 
Mr.  Poundage  rode  forward,  with  a  bow  for  per- 
mission,) stood  my  serving-men,  in  full  livery. 
My  housekeeper,  fat  and  oppressive,  as  an  ancient 
lady  ought  to  be,  ready  to  welcome  me.  Half  a 
dozen  of  my  chief  tenants,  all  "in  mourning"  (for 
the  "  beneficial  leases ;")  my  maid  servants  peep- 
ing here  and  there,  round  comers,  and  out  of  up- 
per windows.  And  then,  moi — Myself — Le  Gratid 
Homme  vient! — Don't  you  see  me.  Bob? — in  my 
long  dark  pelisse,  able  to  stand  alone  with  lace 
and  embroidery — upon  my  grey  horse,  full  sixteen 
hands  high,  with  his  massy  furniture,  foreign  sad- 
dle, holsters,  pistols,  &c.,  all  complete.  The 
whole  cavalcade  an  extremely  well  got  up  and  im- 
posing affair,  I  assure  you  ;  and  one  which  would 
have  led  me  to  think  most  puissantly  of  the  chief 
personage  concerned  in  it,  if  I  had  not  (on  certain 
previous  occasions)  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Ids 
acquaintance. 

My  location  completed,  "  domestic  duties"  com- 
menced ;  and  I  could  n't  find  in  my  heart  (though 
I  shall  economize)  to  discharge  any  of  my  people. 

Audience  to  Mrs.  Glasse — "  Forty  years  in  the 
family!" — "Hoped  my  Honor's  breakfast  had 
given  my  Honor  satisfaction."  She  must  die,  I 
suppose,  at  Monckton,  and  be  buried  at  my  cost. 

Audience  to  my  steward — at  breakfast — and 
told  him  I  was  satisfied  with  his  way  of  domg 
things.  He  had  a  desire,  I  saw,  to  fall  at  my 
feet,  but  doubted  whether  it  might  not  be  taken  as 
a  liberty.  Visit  from  Mr.  Dupuis  ; — thought  he 
seemed  rather  a  scoundrel,  and  went  through  all 
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bis  accounts  at  one  sitting ! — Cost  me  seven  houis, 
but  completely  took  down  the  gentleman's  impoit- 
ance.  Concluded  by  making  him  commit  several 
valuable  documents  to '  my  own  iron  chest ;  and 
ordered  his  bill  (<>Cuvmced  he'd  never  live  to  make 
it  out)  for  "  the  morning  of  the  27th." 

Day  following,  full  of  business.  Opened  letters 
from  ail  the  tradesmen  within  ten  miles,  craving 
"  orders."  Before  dinner,  made  a  progress  through 
my  whole  estate,  and  went  through  the  cere- 
monies (legal)  of  taking  possession.  Rode  my 
grey  horse  again,  who  neighed  furiously,  bring- 
ing every  body  out  of  doors  at  every  fresh  house 
or  stable  he  came  near.  Going  home — all  the 
people  about  quite  deafened  with  this  outcry,  met 
one  of  the  junior  Beauvoirs,  on  horseback,  in 
a  lane  ;  at  the  sight  of  whom,  le  dit  Sabican  gave 
such  a  ferocious  neigh,  rearing  and  plunging  at 
the  same  lime,  as  if  for  battle,  that  the  Captain's 
hunter  bolted  into  the  hedge,  and  had  nearly  over- 
thrown him.  I  moved  slightly,  looking  at  Dupuis 
— who  was  riding  in  great  bodily  fear,  as  &r  as  he 
might  from  me— and  the  compliment  was  (quite 
as  slightly)  returned. 

But  I  had  a  hold  all  this  while  (of  which  I 
knew  nothing)  upon  thfc  heart  of  the  Beauvoir 
family ;  and  it  procured  me  the  unhoped-for  honor 
of  a  visit  firom  Sir  Walter,  almost  before  I  became 
aware  of  its  existence. 

Dupuis  let  roe  into  the  fact  first — as  a  last  card 
against  bringing  in  his  bill,  and  giving  up  his 
agency.  It  was  the  borough  of  Medhurst,  it 
seems,  that  formed  the  grand  link  between  my 
late  grandfatlier  and  the  people  at  the  castle. 

He  always  gave  up  the  parliamentary  interests ; 
but  our  property  is  suspected  of  carrying  a  major- 
ity. Major  Beauvoir  sits  for  Medhurst ;  Sir  Wal- 
ter is  one  of  the  members  for  the  county.  I  was 
to  have  been  played  upon  by  these  good  folks  as 
they  pleased,  and  slighted  as  they  pleased  into  the 
bargain.  But  my  business-like  movements  have 
struck  them  with  alarm.  A  general  election  ap- 
proaches, and,  though  they  are  rich,  they  must  not 
lose  Medhurst.  I  am  a  beast,  instead  of  (what 
they  hoped  to  find  me)  a  fool ;  but  my  "  beneficial 
leases"  are  dangerous.  And  so — though  the 
Bsauvoirs  are  "  select" — down  came  Sir  Walter, 
to  trim  between  his  pride  and  his  necessity. 

It  was  really  pitiful  to  see  the  poor  old  buzzard, 
who,  you  know,  is  high  and  mighty,  compelled  to 
communicate  with  a  wretch,  who  would  have  no 
notion  of  any  body's  being  high  and  mighty  at  all. 
First,  he  had  a  sort  of  hope  left  that  I  was  an  ass, 
and  that  he  might  cheat  me  out  of  what  he  wanted, 
instead  of  purchasing  it.  Then,  got  out  of  pa- 
tience at  my  obstinate  formality ;  but  still  was  sure 
that  any  direct  overture  towards  intimacy  firom 
him,  would  remove  it.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of 
the  creature's  doubt  whether  he  would  be  friends, 
he  suddenly  happened  to  doubt  whether  /  would ; 
on  which  tlie  quibbling  was  dropped  in  alarm,  and 
nothing  thought  of  but  carrying  the  point.     And 


so,  two  hours  after  Mr.  Dupuis  bad  told  me  this 
long  election  story,  "  in  confidence," — a  confidence 
to  which  I  just  trusted  so  far,  as  not  to  give  bim 
the  slightest  bint  how  I  meant  to  act  upon  it  in 
return — ^though  I  was  a  "  rough  rider,"  and  had 
a  horse  that  "  neighed,"  I  received  a  morning  call 
from  Sir  Walter,  which  ended  (sorely  against  bis 
vdll)  in  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Beauvoir  Castle. 

If  I  could  make  head  against  the  world  when  I 
was  naked  and  pennyless,  I  can  hardly  fear  to  do 
so  now.  You  know  me,  and  know  how  I  value 
the  opinion  of  such  people  as  these ;  but  they  are 
stiU  members  of  a  party,  that  in  some  way  or 
other  must  be  dealt  with.  I  shall  have  to  fight  my 
passage,  against  something  perhaps  of  prejudice, 
into  certain  circles  to  which  a  man  of  fortune 
should  have  admission.  As  the  first  goose  might 
cackle,  ten  to  one  the  whole  flock  would  follow. 
This  Beauvoir  bidding  was  an  opportunity  to  be- 
gin the  struggle  with  advantage. 

I  rode  to  the  castle  on  horseback,  (this  took 
place  yesterday,)  and  arrived  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  the  last  moment ;  having  declined  using  one  of 
Sir  Walter's  carriages,  "  until  my  own  could  be 
put  in  order."  From  the  very  entry  of  the  ave- 
nue, I  saw  what  was  to  be  my  recepUon — the 
evening  was  tempting,  but  the  wbdows  and  bal- 
conies were  deserted.  The  "  having  me"  was 
evidently  an  "  infliction." — ^I  '11  try  if  I  can't  teach 
some  of  the  family  what  "  infliction"  is. 

Dinner  was  instantaneous — (as  I  had  hoped) 
— so  sparing  me  an  inconvenient  preliminary  ten 
minutes  in  the  drawing-room.  The  party  quite 
private,  in  order  that  the  open  avowal  of  me  might 
still  be  got  rid  of,  if  possible.  We  had  Sir  Wal- 
ter, pompous,  but  rather  fidgety.  We  had  Lady 
B.,  well-bred  enough,  and  not  very  ill-natured. 
The  two  Misses  Beauvoirs,  looking  most  determi- 
nately — "  nothing  less  than  nobility  approaches 
Kitty!"  Major  B.,  the  gentleman  who  "site;" 
Captain  B.,  the  gentleman  whom  I  nearly  over- 
threw ;  the  gouvenumte  of  the  young  ladies ;  and 
the  parson  of  the  parish. 

This  was  the  "bore"  party — evidently  pre- 
meditated ;  every  thing  was  conducted  "  in  a  con- 
catenation," as  Goldsmith  has  it,  "accordingly." 
I  was  meant — ^transparently — to  be  a  "  lost  mon- 
ster" within  the  first  five  minutes ;  and  yet  I  never 
enjoyed  an  entertainment  so  much,  I  think,  in  my 
life.  It  is  so  delicious  a  role  to  play — and,  withal, 
so  easy — ^when  a  man  is  desirous  only  of  being 
disagreeable!  And  when  I  reflected  that  these 
lunatic  creatures,  who  really  stood  personally  with- 
in the  scope  of  my  danger — these  "  splacknucks," 
into  whose  house  I  would  have  hired  myself  as 
their  footman,  and,  in  twelve  months,  have  ruled  it 
as  their  lord — that  they,  who  were  absolutely 
suitors  to  me  for  a  boon,  and  over  my  prospects, 
or  possessions,  could  have  no  breath  of  influence 
— that  they  should  be  so  mad  as  to  desire  to  dis- 
tress me,  and  hope  by  exhibiting  a  few  common 
grimaces  to  succeed! — the    thing,  so  lar    from 
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eupptying  a  c&uae  of  annoytuuie,  was,  as  you 
iBost  peroatre,  oDboimdedly  jocoee  and  entertain- 
ing- 

We  h*d  the  stale  farce  of  silent  hauteur  played 
off;  and  a  few  more  modem  airs  in  the  pecolkri- 
tisB  of  eating  and  drinking.  The  Misses  B.  were 
prodigious  in  the  arrangements  of  their  salad. 
The  Captain — he  is  of  "  the  Guards" — ate  fish 
with  his  fingers.  But,  for  the  ton,  I  had  earte 
blanche,  as  being  a  foreigner ;  and,  for  the  silence, 
yoa  don't  very  easily  awe  any  man  where  he  feels 
that  circumstances  make  him  your  master.  I 
talked,  if  no  one  else  did ;  and  he  who  talks  pre- 
pense, may  even  "talk"  with  safety.  With  Sir 
Walter  Beauroir,  I  spoke  of  property  and  interests, 
in  a  way  that  made  him  very  anxiously  attend  to 
me.  The  Captain  I  addressed  once,  (in  reply,) 
and  that  in  a  tone  just  more  steady,  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  note,  than  I  had  been  using  with  his 
father — a  word  more,  and  I  would  have  apolo- 
gized for  his  ill  horsemanship  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  Misses  Beauvoir  I  took  wine  with,  and 
would  not  see  that  they  were  fair  and  inexorable. 
To  Lady  B.  I  ventured  a  few  words,  just  to  show 
that  I  could  behave  decently,  if  it  was  my  cue  to 
do  so.  But  it  was  with  the  Major — the  member 
for  Medhurst — (that  has  been) — the  gentleman  for 
whose  immediate  oonvenience  my  presence  was 
submitted  to ;  it  was  with  him  that  my  high  for- 
tune lay ;  and  the  gain  was  greater  than  I  oould 
have  even  hoped  for. 

The  Major,  I  believe,  is  a  person  that  you  have 
no  acquaintance  with? — I  knew  something  of  him, 
and  disliked  him,  when  we  both  were  lads.  He 
had  then — allowing  for  my  prejudices — the  quali- 
ties which  compose  a  brute ;  but  has  now  acquired 
cunning  enongh,  in  some  degree,  to  conceal  them. 
Ilis  early  familiarities  were  with  watch-houses; 
his  exploits,  the  beating  of  hackney-coachmen, 
and  dandy  linen-drapers  at  Vanxhall.  You  may 
recollect  the  fact,  perhaps,  of  his  exchanging  out 
of  the  Fusileers,  at  Cheltenham,  for  having  put  a 
tailor  (who  asked  for  money,  I  believe)  into  the 
fire? 

The  man  either  was  troublesome,  or  his  creditors 
wanted  amusement ;  but  he  was  ordered,  I  know, 
to  come  for  payment  to  a  house  at  which  three  or 
four  gentlemen  were  dining ;  the  whole  party  then 
made  a  very  facetious  assault  upon  him,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Ensign  B had  to  quit  his 

regriment ;  and  the  relatives  of  the  other  offenders 
paid  near  two  thousand  pounds  to  avoid  the  dis- 
grace of  the  matter  coming  into  court.  Those 
times  are  over.  Men  grow  more  prudent,  if  not 
more  honest,  as  they  increase  in  age.  And  my 
friend  the  Major's  rank  and  associations  have  made 
him  a  man  of  fashion ;  but  still  he  is  one  of  those 
men,  whom,  at  first  sight,  you  would  dislike. 
There  are  a  description  of  persons,  as  we  all  find 
out  sometimes,  whom  you  can  hardly  meet,  even 
in  the  stage-coach,  without  looking  for  a  quarrel 
with  them.    The  slightest  degree  of  intercourse 


seems  to  make  the  event  quite  certain ;  and,  feel- 
ing that,  you  desperately  think  that  the  sooner  it 
happens,  and  is  over,  the  better.  J  remember  once 
sitting  in  the  same  coffee-room  with  a  man  whose 
deportment  absolutely  fascinated  me.  Kot  a  word 
had  passed  between  us ;  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  must 
either  instantly  insult  him,  or  leave  the  apartment. 
Major  Beauvoir's  manner  yesterday,  at  our  re-in- 
.troduotion,  was  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ungov- 
ernableness  of  this  particular  faculty :  it  was  de- 
cidedly repelling,  (though  not  sufiiciently  so  to 
call  for  notice,)  while,  from  what  foUowed,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  was  meant  to  be  conciliatory. 

For  he  has  the  infirmity  upon  him,  (this  gentle- 
man,) among  others,  of  being  easily  affected  by 
wine  ;  and  the  spirit  of  play,  which  also  constantly 
attends  him,  had  caught  a  scent  of  my  ready 
money.  The  exposure  that  followed  was  good 
enough  to  have  been  bought  by  encouragement ; 
but  his  monstrous  folly  made  even  encouragement 
unnecessary.  A  wild  extravagance  keeps  him 
constantly  poor  ;  and  he  has  not  brains  enough  to 
mirice  him  timid  ;  for,  take  successful  speculators, 
with  the  odds  ten  to  one  against  them  generally, 
and  you  will  find  them  coarse-minded,  obtuse  men 
— acute  intellect  would  see  too  clearly  the  chance 
of  overthrow.  In  spite  of  all  Sir  Walter's  exer- 
tion, after  the  first  eight  glasses,  my  mere  Usten- 
ing  became  sufiicient  to  draw  him  out.  First,  he 
adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  our  former  ac- 
quaintance, and  drew  on  valiantly,  though  I  made 
him  pull  me  all  the  way.  Then  we  talked  of  the 
country— of  horses  (his  and  my  own)  and  hunting 
— ^my  share  in  the  discussion  going  little  beyond 
monosyllables.  From  thence  it  came  to  arrange- 
ments for  town,  (whither  the  Major  himself  was 
forthwith  returning  ;)  and  clubsr— mat"be»  -bets — 
introductions — aU  the  curcumstances  »i  currency 
which  I  wanted,  (the  command  of,)  I  was  enabled 
politely,  but  without  the  slightest  acknowledgment, 
to  decline.  At  length  I  rose  to  take  my  leave, 
accompanied  to  the  last  possible  moment  of  con- 
versation by  Sir  Walter,  who  saw  his  son's  failure 
with  obvious  horror,  although  the  ingenious  gentle- 
man himself  never  suspected  it.  We  descended 
the  great  staircase,  with  solemn  deprecation  on  my 
part,  and  immense,  though  not  very  happily  man- 
aged, conciliation  on  his.  But  just  as  the  august 
personage  was  expressing  his  hope,  under  great 
ardent  suffering,  that  he  should  early  have  the 
pleasure  to  see  me  again  at  Beauvoir  Castle,  when 
perhaps  something  might  be  suggested,  with  re- 
spect to  certain  political  arrangements,  which 
might  operate  to  the  mutual  conveniences,  and, 
indeed,  advantage,  of  both  our  families — just  as  he 
got  to  this  point,  we  reached  the  lower  hall,  and 
my  grey  horse,  who  was  in  waiting,  uttered  a 
most  extra  hyaena-like,  and  demoniacal  neigh. 
This  strange  interruption — (which  was  produced, 
I  believe,  by  the  hearing  my  voice) — and  at  such  a 
juncture  too  !— disconcerted  him  completely.  He 
stopped — gulped — recollected     himself — doubted 
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whether  to  piece  his  discoxu-ae,  or  begin  oyer 
again.  In  the  end,  the  poor  Baronet  stanunered 
oat  a  parting  compliment,  even  worse  turned  than 
that  which  Monsieur  Sabican  had  broken  in  upon ; 
and  I  returned  home  a  personage  decidedly  more 
hateful  to  the  Beauvoir  family  than  ever,  but  com- 
pletely relieved  from  all  anxiety  about  my  recep- 
tion— as  a  potentate  of  the  vicinity — ^in  future ; 
and  as  an  object  of  detestation  with  the  worthy 
folks,  you  know,  of  necessity,  an  object,  if  not  of 
terror,  of  respect. 

This,  I  think,  is  as  it  should  be.  I  am  feted  by 
these  people,  and  will  be  farther  so  :  and,  when 
they  have  gone  through  the  abomination  of  getting 
my  interest,  they  shall  find  that  they  have  lost  it. 
But  that  they  are  clumsy  impostors,  and  deserve 
BO  such  lenity,  I  could  end  their  anxiety  in  a  word  ; 
for,  if  I  really  have  a  majority  in  the  borough,  I 
think  I  shall  ait  for  it  myself.  You  laugh — but  I 
can't  come  back  to  the  army,  after  six  years'  deser- 
tion, to  face  your  Waterloo  reputation  upon  a 
"lady-peace"  establishment.  And  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament gives  a  man  a  semblance  of  pursuits  in 
Kfe,  which  (where  no  trouble  attaches)  is  con- 
venient. You  will  come  over  to  my  election,  (if 
I  find  I  can  command  the  place,)  and  help  to  eat 
the  bad  dinners,  and  kiss  the  people's  wives.  Drop 
no  word,  however,  I  charge  you,  in  the  interim  ; 
because  I  must  bamboozle  these  cockscombs,  who 
meant  to  bamboozle  me.  The  hook  is  in  their 
mouths,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  them  on,  with- 
out giving  either  a  reasonable  expectation.  The 
moment  they  ask  my  decision,  I  shall  give  it 
against  them ;  and  yet,  before  then,  I  will  have 
gained  all  they  sought  to  withhold  from  me.  This 
is  not  a  world,  Robert,  in  which  a  man  can  live  by 
the  use  of  candor,  or  of  liberal  principle  ;  and  he 
who  is  wise  will  fall  into  its  spirit,  and  acquire  a 
taste  for  hoUow-heartedness  and  selfish  feeling. 
To  have  one's  "opinions"  always  flying  out 
against  those  of  every  body  else— one's  heart  pin- 
ned upon  one's  sleeve — is  it  not  to  fight  too  much 
at  a  disadvantage  ?  And  may  there  not  be  some 
whim  in  shaking  hands  with  a  man  very  cordially, 
when  you  know  he  means  to  do  you  a  mortal 
injury,  and  when  you  have  digged  a  countermine, 
(in  the  way  of  surprise,)  which,  in  five  minutes, 
is  to  blow  him  to  the  moon  t  When  I  was  poor, 
who  ever  behaved  even  fairly  to  met  And  is  it 
not  monstrous  vanity  to  expect  that  I  now  should 
behave  disinterestedly  to  those  I  love  not? 

Farewell  till  we  meet,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
many  days ;  but  I  must  (with  the  kind  aid  of  Sir 
W.  Beauvoir)  stamp  my  credit  in  the  right  way, 
before  I  go— here — ^in  Glostershire.  I  have  got  a 
touch,  you  see,  of  the  true  moneyed  feeling  already 
— letting  policy  detain  me  in  one  place,  when 
inclination  would  carry  me  to  another. 

Fare  you  well  once  more,  until  we  shake  hands ; 
which,  with  you,  I  would  not  do,  unless  I  did  it 
honestly.  I  shall  be  in  town,  I  believe,  by  the 
S8th ;  and  a  lieutenant-colonel,  I  am  sure,  can 


leave  a  regiment  at  any  time.  As  a  proof  that 
(for  my  part)  we  are  still  upon  the  same  terms 
that  we  used  to  be— ask  your  father  if  he  Mrill 
"present"  me.  I  could  make  old  Sir  Walter 
here,  I  have  no  doubt,  submit  to  the  duty,  (and, 
in  case  I  go  to  the  continent,  it  may  be  convenient 
to  me  to  get  this  done ;)  but  I  would  not  have  him 
able  to  say  that  I  ever  hoaxed  him  out  of  any 
politeness  worth  a  moment's  consideration.  Be- 
sides, I  know  enough  of  your  father,  to  believe 
that  he  will  feel  no  hesitation  in  obliging  me  ;  and 
I  write  to  show  you  that  I  can  ask  a  favor  from  a 
friend,  when  it  is  such  a  favor  as  may  be  conferred 
by  one  gentleman  upon  another. 


TO  M- 


Oa,  ask  me  not  how  long  thy  gentle  love 

Hath  dwelt  on  me ; 
I  only  know  't  is  long  enough  to  prove 

Thy  constancy. 

I  cannot  pause  to  number  months,  or  dajrs, 

I  know  alone, 
If  to  be  faithful  be  Love's  highest  praise, 

Thou  wear'st  the  crown. 

Oh,  thou  hast  loved  me  long  enough  to  show 

Thou  canst  not  range ; 
And  long  enough  (o  bid  experience  know 

How  others  change. 

Oh,  long  enough  for  the  upbraiding  thought, 

That  ne'er  till  now 
I  prized  thy  love's  rich  treasure,  as  I  ought, 

My  all  below. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  full  many  a  dream  depart 

With  faithless  speed ; 
And  some,  who  should  have  gently  used  my  heart. 

Have  made  it  bleed. 

And  I  have  rued  AfTeclion's  broken  vow, 

And  felt  the  chill 
Of  Friendship's  alter'd  eye— but,  dearest,  thoo 

Art  faithful  still. 


ENIGMA. 


Sir  Hilary  charged  at  Agincourt, 
Sooth !  't  was  an  awful  day  1 
And  though,  in  that  old  age  of  sport. 
The  rafflers  of  the  camp  and  court 

Had  little  time  to  pray, 
'T  is  said  Sir  Hilary  muttered  there 
Two  syllables  by  way  of  prayer. 

My  first  to  all  the  brave  and  proud 

Who  see  to-morrow's  sun ; 
My  next,  with  her  cold  and  quiet  clond. 
To  those  who  find  their  dewy  shroud, 

Before  to-day's  be  done ! 
And  both  together  to  all  blue  eyes 
That  weep  when  a  warrior  nobly  dies! 
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From  the  Fonlpi  QoartBil;  Kerlev. 
RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emirson,  although  he  has  writ- 
ten very  little  in  this  way,  comes  accredited  to  us 
by  unnustakable  manifestations  of  an  original  and 
poetical  mind.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
profound  Essays,  recently  republished  in  England, 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Carlyle,  who  discovered 
in  him  a  spiritual  faculty  congenial  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Emerson  was  formerly  a  Unitarian  minister, 
but  he  embraced  the  Quaker  interpretation  of  the 
saciament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  threw  up  his 
church.  He  is  now  the  editor  of  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine in  Boston.  The  same  thoughtful  spirit  which 
pervades  his  prose  writings  Ls  visible  in  his  poetry, 
bathed  in  the  "  purple  light"  of  a  rich  fancy. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  written  too  little  to  ensure 
him  a  great  reputation  ;  but  what  he  has  written 
is  quaint  and  peculiar,  and  native  to  his  own 
genius.  From  a  little  poem  addressed  "  To  the 
Humble  Bee,"  which,  without  being  in  the  slight- 
est degree  an  imitation,  constantly  reminds  us  of 
the  gorgeous  beauty  of "  I'Allegro,"  we  extract 
two  or  three  passages. 

Fine  humble-bee !  fine  humble-bee ! 
Where  thou  art  is  clime  for  me, 
Let  them  sail  for  Porto  Rique, 
Far-off  heats  through  seas  to  seek—' 
I  will  follow  thee  alone, 
Thou  animated  torrid-zone ! 

•  #  • 
When  the  south-wind,  in  May  days, 
With  a  net  of  shining  haze, 
Silvers  the  horizon  wall, 

And  with  softness  touching  all, 
Tints  the  human  countenance 
With  a  color  of  romance, 
And  inflising  subtle  heats 
Turns  the  sod  to  violets — 
Thou  in  sunny  solitudes, 
Eover  of  the  underwoods, 
The  green  silence  dost  displace 
With  thy  mellow  breezy  bass. 

•  •  • 
An^t  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen. 
Bat  violets,  and  bilberry  bells, 
Maple  sap,  and  daffodels. 
Clover,  catcbfly,  adders-tongue, 
And  brier-roses  dwelt  among. 
Ml  betides  nas  utJaumtt  naste, 
AU  n>as  ficture  as  Ite  past. 

This  is  not  merely  beautiful,  though  "  beauty  is 
its  own  excuse  for  being."  There  is  pleasant  wis- 
dom hived  in  the  bag  of  the  "  yellow-breeched 
philosopher,"  who  sees  only  what  is  fair  and  sips 
only  what  is  sweet.  Mr.  Emerson  evidently  cares 
little  about  any  reputation  to  be  gained  by  writing 
▼erses  ;  his  intellect  seeks  other  vents,  where  it  is 
untrammelled  by  forms  and  conditions.  But  he 
cannot  help  his  inspiration.  He  is  a  poet  in  his 
proM. 


FITZ-GBEENE  HALLECK. 

Fitz-Greenb  Halleck  has  acquired  a  wider 
celebrity,  and  won  it  well.  He  is  the  author, 
amongst  other  things,  of  a  noble  lyric,  "  Marco 
Bozzaris."  Had  he  written  nothing  more  he  must 
have  earned  a  high  popularity ;  but  he  has  written 
much  more,  equally  distinguished  by  a  refined  taste 
and  cultivated  judgment.  But  the  "  Marco  Boa- 
zaris,"  containing  not  more  than  a  hundred  lines, 
or  thereabouts,  is  his  master-piece.  It  is  conse- 
crated to  the  Greek  chief  of  that  name  who  fell  in 
an  attack  on  the  Turkish  camp  at  Laspi,  and  is,  as 
as  a  whole,  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
versification  we  are  acquainted  with  in  American 
literature.  We  will  not  detract  from  its  intrinsic 
claims  by  inquiring  to  what  extent  Mr.  Halleck  ia 
indebted  to  the  study  of  well-known  models ;  for, 
although  in  this  piece  we  catch  that  "  stepping  in 
music"  of  the  rhythm  which  constitutes  the  secret 
charm  of  the  "  Hohenlinden,"  we  are  glad  to 
recognize  in  all  his  productions,  apart  from  inci- 
dental resemblances 'of  this  kind,  a  knowledge  as 
complete,  as  it  Ls  rare  amongst  his  contemporaries, 
of  the  musical  mysteries  of  his  art.  It  is  in  this 
Mr.  Halleck  excels,  and  it  is  for  this  melodiousness 
of  structure  that  his  lines  are  admired  even  where 
their  real  merit  is  least  understood.  We  are  too 
much  pressed  in  space  to  afford  room  for  the  whole 
of  this  poem,  and  are  unwilling  to  injure  its  effect 
by  an  isolated  passage.  The  chrysolite  must  not 
be  broken.  But  here  is  an  extract  from  a  poem 
called  "  Red  Jacket,"  which  will  abundantly  ex- 
hibit the  freedom  and  airiness  of  Mr.  Halleck's 
versification.  Red  Jacket  was  a  famous  Indian 
chief. 

Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit  t  (like  a  whaler's) 
Thou  art  as  tall,  as  sinewy,  and  as  strong 

As  earth's  first  kings — the  Argo's  gallant  sailors, 
Heroes  in  history,  and  gods  in  song. 

Is  eloquence  ?    Her  spell  is  thine  that  reaches 
The  heart,  and  makes  the  wisest  head  its  sport ; 

And  there 's  one  rare,  strange  virtue  in  thy  speeches, 
The  secret  of  their  mastery — they  are  short. 

Is  beauty  ?  Thine  has  with  thy  youth  departed. 
But  the  love-legends  of  thy  manhood's  years, 

And  she  who  perished,  young  and  broken-hearted, 
Are — but  I  rhyme  for  smiles  and  not  tears. 

The  monarch  mind — the  mystery  of  commanding, 
The  god-like  power,  the  art  Napoleon, 

Of  winning,  fettering,  moulding,  wielding,  banding 
The  hearts  of  millions  till  they  move  as  one ; 

Thou  oast  it.    At  thy  bidding  men  have  crowded 

The  road  to  death  as  to  a  festival ; 
And  minstrel  minds,  without  a  blush,  have  shrouded 

With  banner-folds  of  gloiy  their  dark  pall. 
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And  underneath  thai  &ce  like  summer's  oceans, 
Its  lip  as  moveless  and  its  cheek  as  clear, 

Slnmbers  a  whirlwind  of  the  heart's  emotions. 
Love,  hatred,  pride,  hope,  sorrow — all,  save  fear. 

Love — for  thy  land,  as  if  she  were  thy  daughter, 
Her  pipes  in  peace,  her  tomahawk  in. wars; 

Hatred — for  missionaries  and  cold  water ; 
Fride — in  thy  rifle-trophies  and  thy  scars ; 

Hope — that  thy  wrongs  will  be  by  the  Great  Spirit 
Bemembered  and  revenged  when  thou  art  gone ; 

Sorrow — that  none  are  left  thee  to  inherit 
Thy  name,  thy  fame,  thy  passions,  and  thy  throne. 

The  author  of  these  stanzas,  strange  to  say,  is 
superintendent  of  the  afiairs  of  Mr.  Astor,  the 
capitalist,  who  built  the  great  hotel  in  New  York. 


W.    C.    BRYANT, 

We  have  been  all  along  looking  out  for  a  purely 
American  poet,  who  should  be  strictly  national  in 
the  comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  The  only 
man  who  approaches  that  character  is  William 
Cullen  Bryant ;  but  if  Bryant  were  not  a  sound 
poet  in  all  other  aspects,  his  nationality  would 
avadl  him  nothing.  Nature  made  him  a  poet,  and 
the  accident  of  birth  has  placed  him  amongst  the 
forests  of  America.  Out  of  this  national  inspi 
ration  he  draws  universal  sympathies — not  the  less 
universal  because  their  springs  are  ever  close  at 
hand,  ever  in  view,  and  ever  turned  to  with  re- 
newed  affection.  He  does  not  thrust  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  our  faces,  and  threaten  the  world  with 
the  terrors  of  a  gory  peace  ;  he  exults  in  the 
issues  of  freedom  for  nobler  ends  and  larger  inter- 
ests. He  is  the  only  one  of  the  American  poets 
who  ascends  to  "  the  height  of  this  great  argu- 
ment," and  lifls  his  theme  above  the  earthly  taint 
of  bigotry  and  prejudice.  In  him,  by  virtue  of  the 
poetry  that  is  in  his  heart,  such  themes  grow  up 
into  dignity.  His  genius  makes  all  men  partici- 
pators in  them,  seeking  and  developing  the  uni- 
versality that  lies  at  their  core.  The  woods, 
prairies,  mountains,  tempests,  the  seasons,  the  life 
and  destiny  of  man,  are  the  subjects  in  which  he 
delights.  He  treats  them  with  religious  solemnity, 
and  brings  to  the  contemplation  of  nature,  in  her 
grandest  revelations,  a  pure  and  serious  spirit. 
His  poetry  is  reflective,  but  not  sad ;  grave  in  its 
depths,  but  brightened  in  its  flow  by  the  sunshine 
of  the  imagination.  His  poems  addressed  to  rivers, 
woods,  and  winds,  all  of  which  he  has  separately 
apostrophized,  have  the  solemn  grandeur  of  an- 
thems, voicing  remote  and  trackless  solitudes. 
Their  beauty  is  affecting,  because  it  is  true  and 
full  of  reverence.  Faithful  to  his  inspiration,  he 
never  interrupts  the  profound  idea]  that  has  entered 
into  his  spirit  to  propitiate  the  genius  loci : — he  is 
no  middleman  standing  between  his  vernal  glories 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  He  is 
wholly  exempt  from  verbal  prettiness,  from  flaimt- 
ing  imagery  and  New  World  conceits  ;  he  never 


paints  oa  gauze;  he  is  always  in  earnest,  and 
always  poetical.  His  manner  is  everywhere  grace- 
Ail  and  imaffccted. 

Two  collections  of  Mr.  Bryant's  poems  have 
been  published  in  London,  and  the  reader  may  be 
presumed  to  be  already  a(»iuainted  with  nearly  all 
he  has  written.  The  following  passage,  descrip- 
tive of  the  >  train  of  thoughts  suggested  by  the 
shutting  in  of  evening,  has  appeared  ooly  in  the 
American  editions : 

The  summer  day  has  closed — the  sun  is  set : 
Well  have  they  done  their  ofiice,  those  bright  hours 
The  latest  of  whose  train  goes  softly  out 
In  the  red  west.    The  green  blade  of  the  ground 
Has  risen,  and  herds  have  cropped  it ;  the  young  twig 
Has  spread  its  plaited  tissues  to  the  sun ; 
Flowers  of  the  garden  and  the  waste  have  blown, 
And  withered ;  seeds  have  fallen  npon  the  soil 
From  bursting  cells,  and  in  their  graves  await 
Their  resurrection.    Insects  fivm  the  pools 
Have  filled  the  air  awhile  with  humming  wings, 
That  now  are  still  forever ;  painted  moths 
Have  wandered  the  blue  sky,  and  died  again ; 
The  mother-bird  hath  broken  for  her  brood 
Their  prison-shells,  or  shoved  them  from  the  nest. 
Plumed  for  their  earliest  flight.    In  bright  alcoves. 
In  woodland  cottages  with  earthy  walls. 
In  noisome  cells  of  the  tumultuous  town, 
Mothers  have  clasped  with  joy  the  new-bom  babe. 
Graves,  by  the  lonely  forest,  by  the  shore     ' 
Of  rivers  and  of  ocean,  by  the  ways 
Of  the  thronged  city,  have  been  hallowed  out. 
And  filled,  and  closed.    This  day  hath  parted  firiends, 
That  ne'er  before  were  parted ;  it  hath  knit 
New  friendships ;  it  hath  seen  the  maiden  plight 
Her  fiuth,  and  trust  her  peace  to  him  who  long 
Hath  wooed  ;  and  it  bath  heard,  Itom  lips  which  late 
Were  eloquent  of  love,  the  first  hai-sh  word. 
That  told  the  wedded  one  her  peace  was  flown. 
Farewell  to  the  sweet  sunshine !  one  glad  day 
Is  added  now  to  childhood's  merry  days. 
And  one  calm  day  to  those  of  quiet  age ; 
Still  the  fleet  hours  run  on ;  and  as  I  lean 
Amid  the  thickening  darkness,  lamps  are  lit 
By  those  who  watch  the  dead,  and  those  who  twine 
Flowers  for  the  bride.    The  mother  from  the  eyes 
Of  her  sick  infant  shades  the  painful  light. 
And  sadly  listens  to  his  quick-drawn  breath. 

When  America  shall  have  given  birth  to  a  few 
such  poets  as  Bryant,  she  may  begin  to  build  up  a 
national  literature,  to  the  recognition  of  which  all 
the  world  will  subscribe. 


H.    W,    LONGFELLOW, 

Only  one  name  now  remains,  that  of  the  moot 
accomplished  of  the  brotherhood,  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  But  we  have  some  doubts 
whether  he  can  be  fairly  considered  an  indigenous 
specimen.  His  mind  was  educated  in  Europe. 
At  eighteen  years  of  age  he  left  America,  and 
spent  four  years  in  travelling  through  Europe,  lin- 
gering to  study  for  a  part  of  the  time  at  Gottingen. 
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On  Us  return  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mod- 
em languages  in  Bowdoin  College  ;  but  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  he  went  into  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  and 
languages  of  the  Northern  nations.  When  he 
again  returned,  he  accepted  the  professorship  of 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages  in  Har\'ard 
College,  Cambridge,  which  he  now  holds.  We 
must  not  be  surprised  to  find  his  poetry  deeply 
ookred  by  these  experiences,  and  cultivated  by  a 
height  of  refinement  far  above  the  taste  of  his 
coQDtrymen.  But  America  claims  him,  and  is  en- 
titled to  him ;  and  has  much  reason  to  be  proud  of 
this  ripe  and  elegant  scholar.  He, is  unquestiona- 
bly the  first  of  her  poets,  the  most  thoughtful  and 
chaste  ;  the  most  elaborate  and  finished.  Taking 
leave  of  the  others,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
last  mentioned  two  or  three,  and  coming  suddenly 
upon  Longfellow's  lyrics,  is  like  passing  out  of  a 
lagged  country  into  a  rich  Eastern  garden,  with 
the  music  of  birds  and  falling  waters  singing  in 
oar  ears  at  every  step.  His  poems  are  distin- 
gnished  by  severe  intellectual  beauty,  by  dulcet 
sweetness  of  expression,  a  wise  and  hopeful  spirit, 
and  complete  command  over  every  variety  of 
rhythm.  They  are  neither  numerous  nor  long; 
but  of  that  compact  texture  which  will  last  for 
posterity.  His  translations  from  the  continental 
languages  are  admirable ;  and  in  one  of  them, 
from  the  Swedish  of  Bishop  Tegner,  he  has  suo- 
oessfully  rendered  into  English,  the  "  inexorable 
bexameteia"  of  the  original. 

We  believe  neariy  all  Mr.  Longfellow's  poems 
have  been  reprinted  in  England;  and  we  hope 
they  may  be  extensively  diffiised,  and  received 
with  the  honorable  welcome  they  deserve  From 
the  "  Prelude  to  the  Voices  of  the  Night,"  we  take 
a  few  stanzas  of  exquisite  grace  and  tenderness. 

Beneath  some  patriarchal  tree 

I  lay  upon  the  ground ; 
His  hoary  arms  uplifted  he, 
And  all  the  broad  leaves  over  me 
Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee, 

With  one  continuous  sound : 

A  alamberoos  sound — a  sound  that  brings 

The  feelings  of  a  dream — 
As  of  innumerable  wings, 
As,  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hoUow  murmnr  rings 

O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

And  dreams  of  that  which  cannot  die, 

Bright  visions  came  to  me, 
As  lapped  in  thought  I  used  to  lie, 
And  gaze  into  the  summer  sky, 
When  the  sailing  clouds  went  by. 

Like  ships  upon  the  sea ; 

Dreams  that  the  soul  of  yonth  engage 

Ere  Fancy'has  been  quelled ; 
Old  legends  of  the  monkish  page, 
Traditions  of  the  saint  and  sage, 


Tales  that  have  the  rime  of  age, 
And  chronicles  of  Eld. 

And  loving  still  these  quaint  old  themes, 

Even  in  the  city's  throng 
I  feel  the  freshness  of  the  streams. 
That,  crossed  by  shades  and  sunny  gleams, 
Water  the  green  land  of  dreams, 

The  holy  land  of  song. 

Therefore,  at  Pentecost,  which  brings 
The  spring,  clothed  like  a  bird, 

When  nestling  buds  unfold  their  wings, 

And  bishop's-caps  have  golden  rings, 

Musing  upon  many  things, 

I  sought  the  woodlands  wide. 

The  green  trees  whispered  low  and  mild; 

It  was  a  sound  of  joy ! 
They  were  my  playmates  when  a  child, 
And  rocked  me  in  their  arms  so  wild ! 
Still  they  looked  at  me  and  smiled, 

Asif  I  were  aboy ; 

And  ever  whispered  mild  and  low, 
"  Come,  be  a  child  once  more ! " 

And  waved  their  long  arms  to  and  &o, 

And  beckoned  solemnly  and  slow ; 

Oh,  I  could  not  choose  but  go 
Into  the  woodlands  hoar. 

Into  the  bhthe  and  breathing  air, 

Into  the  soletnn  wood, 
Solemn  and  silent  everywhere ! 
Nature  with  folded  hands  seemed  there, 
Kneeling  at  her  evening  prayer! 

Like  one  in  prayer  I  stood. 

The  artful  modulation  of  these  lines  is  not  less 
worthy  of  critical  notice  than  the  pathos  of  the 
emotion  which  literally  gushes  like  tears  through 
them. 


THE  SPRING  SHOWER. 
Aw  AT  to  that  snug  nook ;  for  the  thick  shower 
Rushes  on  stridingly.    Ay,  now  it  comes. 
Glancing  about  the  leaves  with  its  first  drips. 
Like  snatches  of  faint  music.    Joyous  thrush, 
It  mingles  with  thy  song,  and  beats  soft  time 
To  thy  bubbUng  shrillness.    Now  it  louder  falls. 
Pattering,  Uke  the  far  voice  of  leaping  rills ; 
And  now  it  breaks  upon  the  shrinking  clumps 
With  a  crash  of  many  sounds — the  thrush  is  still. 
There  are  sweet  scents  about  us ;  the  violet  hides 
On  that  green  bank ;  the  primrose  sparkles  there : 
The  earth  is  grateful  to  the  teeming  clouds. 
And  yields  a  sudden  freshness  to  their  kisses. 
But  now  the  shower  slopes  to  the  warm  west, 
Leaving  a  dewy  track ;  and  see,  the  big  drops, 
XJke  &lling  pearls,  glisten  in  the  sunny  mist. 
The  air  is  clear  again,  and  the  far  woods 
Shine  out  in  their  early  green.    Let 's  onward  then, 
For  the  first  blossoms  peep  about  our  path. 
The  lambs  are  nibbling  the  short  dripping  grass, 
And  the  birds  are  on  the  bushes. 
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From  Blackwood*!  Magulna. 

"the  mauvais  pas."    a  scene  in  the 

ALPS. 
iLLnsnunKS  a  passaob  in  the  motsl  or  junit  op  ocibb- 

STUN. 

Is  there  an  individual,  who  has  trod  at  all  be- 
yond the  beaten  track  of  life,  who  does  not  harbor 
within  his  mind  the  recollection  of  some  incident 
or  incidents  of  so  eventful  a  nature,  that  it  requires 
but  the  shade  of  an  associauon  to  bring  them  for- 
ward from  their  resting-place,  bright,  clear,  and 
distinct,  as  at  the  moment  of  their  existence  1  We 
suspect  there  are  many  who,  in  their  hours  of  soli- 
tude, might  be  seen  to  manifest  symptoms  of  such 
reminiscences ;  and  many  who,  in  the  busy  world, 
and  amidst  the  hum  of  men,  might  also  be  seen  to 
start  as  if  visions  of  things  long  gone  by  were 
agsun  before  them,  and  to  shrink  within  them- 
selves, as  though  spirits  of  olden  times  "  were 
passing  before  their  face,  and  causing  the  hair  of 
their  flesh  to  stand  np." 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  an  event  of  this 
character  occurred  to  the  writer  of  these  pages. 
This  event,  however,  such  as  it  is,  would,  in  all 
probability,  never  have  been  recorded  on  any  other 
tablets  than  those  of  his  own  private  thoughts,  or 
have  wandered  beyond  the  limited  circle  of  others, 
who,  from  natural  causes,  were  interested  in  its 
details,  had  it  not,  vrithin  the  last  few  days,  been 
brought  vividly  before  him,  by  a  writer,  whose  un- 
rivalled descriptive  powers  have  so  often  given  a 
semblance  of  truth  to  tales  of  fiction,  and  excited 
a  thrill  on  the  recital  of  perils  and  adventures, 
where  no  personal  interests  were  called  forth  to 
give  additional  animation  to  the  narrative.  Long 
before  they  can  peruse  these  lines,  the  readers  of 
Blackwood's  Magazine  will,  doubtless,  have  made 
themselves  acquainted  with  Anne  of  Geierstein ; 
and  many  a  mountain  traveller,  accustomed  to 
sojourn  amidst  the  heights  and  depths  of  Alpine 
scenery,  will  have  borne  testimony  to  the  splen- 
did representation  of  Mont  Pilate,  arrayed  in 
its  gloomy  panoply  of  "  vapor,  and  clouds,  and 
storms,"  and  will  have  followed  the  daring  Arthur 
Philipson,  with  breathless  interest,  as  he  wound 
his  cautious  way  on  the  ledge  of  the  granite  pre- 
cipice upreared  before  him :  and  such  readers  will 
scarcely  be  surprised,  that  a  description  like  this 
should  make  no  ordinary  impression  on  one,  who, 
without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the  vigor  and 
muscular  activity  of  a  hardy  mountaineer  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  once  found  himself  in  a  predica- 
ment somewhat  similar,  and  oddly  enough  occa- 
sioned by  a  disaster  akin  to  this,  which  so  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  travellers  from  Lucerne.  Be- 
lieve me,  Mr.  Editor,  when,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
34th  page,  I  descended  from  the  platform  on  which 
the  adventurous  son  bade  adieu  to  his  father,  and 
gained  with  him  the  narrow  ledge,  creeping  along 
the  very  brink  of  the  precipice,  days,  monuis,  and 
years  shrunk  away,  and  once  again  did  I  feel  my- 
self tottering  on  the  airy  pathway  of  the  very 
platform,  on  which  I  also  was  once  doomed  to 
gaze,  with  feelings  which  time  can  never  eflface 
nom  my  recollection. 

It  was  in  the  year  1818  that  I  arrived  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Martigny,  a  few  days  after  that  memorable 
catastrophe,  when,  by  the  bursting  of  its  icy 
mounds,  the  extensive  Lake  of  Mauvoisin  was,  in 
an  instant,  let  loose,  pouring  forth  six  hundred 
millions  of  cnbic  feet  of  water  over  the  peaceful 
and  fruitful  valleys  of  the  Dranoe,  with  the  irresist- 


ible velocity  of  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  carrying 
before  its  overwhelming  torrent  every  vestige  of 
civilized  life  which  stood  within  its  impetuoos 
reach.  The  whole  village  and  its  environs  exhib- 
ited a  dreary  scene  of  death  and  desolation.  The 
landlord,  with  many  others  of  his  acquaintance 
and  kmsfolk,  had  been  swept  from  their  dwelling- 
places,  or  perished  in  their  ruins.  The  wreck  of  a 
well-built  English  carriage  occupied  part  of  the 
inner  court-yard,  while  the  body,  torn  fi-om  its 
springs,  had  grounded  upon  a  thicket  in  the  field 
adjacent.  The  plains  through  which  the  treach- 
erous stream  was  now  winding  its  wonted  course, 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  barren  desert.  Luxu- 
riant meadows  were  converted  into  reser^-oirs  of 
sand  and  gravel ;  and  crops  nearly  ripe  for  the 
sickle,  were  beaten  down  into  masses  of  corrupting 
vegetation.  Here  and  there  amorphous  piles  of 
trees,  beams,  carts,  stacks,  and  remnants  of  every 
description  of  building,  were  hurled  against  some 
fragment  of  rock,  or  other  natural  obstacle,  form- 
ing, in  many  cases,  it  was  too  evident,  the  grave- 
mound  of  human  victims  soddening  beneath.  On 
the  door  of  the  dilapidated  inn,  the  following  ap- 
peal was  attached ;  but  it  required  no  document 
written  by  the  hand  of  man  to  tell  the  tale  of  wo : 
"  The  floods  had  passed  over  it,  and  it  was  gone, 
and  the  place  thereof  was  known  no  more." 

"  AMES   GENEREUSES  ! 

"  Un  mouvement  de  la  grande  nature  vient  d« 
changer  une  contrde  fertile  et  riante  en  un  theatre 
de  desolation  et  de  la  misere,  par  I'irruption  du  lac 
de  Getroz,  arriv^e  le  18  Juin,  1818.  Les  victimes 
de  cette  catastrophe  tendent  leurs  mains  vers  vous, 
images  de  la  Divinity  bienfaisante.  Quelle  occa- 
sion favorable  d'exercer  votre  vertn  favorite,  et  d« 
veiser  des  larmes  de  plaisir,  en  tarissant  celles  de 
malheur !  " 

It  was  impossible  to  contemplate  effects  conse- 
quent upon  BO  awful  a  visitation,  without  a  corre- 
sponding excitement  of  strong  curiosity  to  follow 
the  devastation  to  its  source,  and  learn,  from  ocular 
inspection,  the  mode  in  which  nature  had  carried 
on  and  completed  her  dreadful  operations.  Accor- 
dingly, having  ascertained  that  although  the  regu- 
lar roads,  bridgeways,  and  pathways,  were  carried 
away,  a  circuitous  course  over  the  mountains 
was  feasible  to  the  very  foot  of  the  Glaciers  of 
Mont  Pleureur,  which  impended  over  the  mouth 
of  the  lac  de  Getroz,  a  guide  was  secured,  and 
with  him,  on  the  following  morning,  before  sun- 
rise, I  found  myself  toiling  through  the  pine-woods 
clothing  the  sleep  sides  of  the  mountains  to  the 
east  of  Martigny.  It  is  not,  however,  my  intention 
to  enter  into  details  (thougti  interesting  enough  in 
their  way)  unconnected  with  the  one  sole  object, 
which,  while  I  am  now  writing,  hovers  before  me 
like  Macbeth's  dagger,  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
things  of  minor  import.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
as  the  evening  closed,  I  entered  a  desolate  large 
scrambling  sort  of  mansion,  formerly,  as  I  was 
given  to  understand,  a  convent  belonging  to  some 
monks  of  La  Trappe ;  a  fact  confirmed  by  sundry 
portraits  of  its  late  gloomy  possessors,  hung  round 
the  dark  dismantled  chamber  in  which  I  was  to 
sleep.  The  village,  of  which  this  mansion  had 
formed  a  part,  had  been  saved  almost  by  miracle. 
A  strong  stone  bridge,  with  some  natural  embank- 
ments, gave  a  momentary  check  to  the  descending 
torrent,  which  instantly  rose,  and  in  another  minute 
must  have  inevitably  swept  away  all  before  it, 
when  foTttmately  the  eartn  on  every  side  gave 
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vay,  the  ponderoos  buttreeses  of  the  bridge  yield- 
ed, down  it  sunk,  and  gave  immediate  vent  to  the 
cataract.  While  I  was  looking  towards  the  heights 
of  Mont  Pleureur,  on  whose  crest  the  spires  and 
pinnacles  of  the  Glacier  de  Getroz  were  visible,  a 
stranger  joined  the  owner  of  the  house  in  whicli  I 
was  lodged,  and  from  their  conversation  I  collected 
that  he,  with  a  companion,  had  that  day  visited  the 
scene  of  action.  "  And  you  saw  it,"  said  the 
landlord.  "I  did,"  was  the  reply.  "And  your 
companion  V—"  No,  for  we  did  not  go  the  lower 
road,"  observed  the  traveller.  "How  so?  did 
you  take  the  upper!" — "  We  did,"  was  the  an- 
swer. "  Comment  done  ?  mais  le  Mauvais  Pas  ?" 
"  I  crossed  it,"  replied  the  traveller.  "  Mon 
Diou!"  exclaimed  the  landlord ;   "  and  your  com- 

e.nion !" — "  He  saw  what  it  was  and  returned." 
aving  heard  nothing  of  any  extraordinary  difli- 
culties,  I  paid  no  great  attention  to  this  dialogue, 
particularly  as  I  had  the  warranty  of  my  guide 
that  our  course  would  be  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  the  whole  way ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  any 
thing  like  this  Mauvais  Pas  of  which  the  host  and 
traveller  spoke,  was  on  the  heights  above  the  left 
bank.  I  therefore  retired  to  rest,  in  high  spirits, 
notwithstanding  the  sombre  scowling  looks  of  the 
monks  which  seemed  to  glance  on  me  from  their 
heavy  black  frames,  ornamenting  the  panelled 
walls  of  the  cheerless  dormitory  in  which  my  pal- 
lot  was  stretched — quite  sufficient,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, to  call  up  the  recollection  of  every 
ghost  and  goblin  slumbering  in  the  mind,  from  the 
earliest  traditions  of  nursery  chronicles. 

As  the  journey  of  the  day  promised,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  to  be  not  only  long 
but  fatiguing,  and  as  some  part  of  the  road  was 
represented  to  be  passable  for  horses,  by  which 
much  time  and  labor  might  be  spared,  a  couple 
were  hired,  and  another  guide  engaged  to  bnng 
them  back ;  and  as  we  quitted  the  hostelry  at  early 
dawn,  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  were  just  glanc- 
ing on  the  highest  peaks  of  the  Glaciers,  at  whose 
base  OUT  excursion  was  to  terminate.  For  the 
first  three  or  four  hours,  sometimes  on  the  plains, 
at  other  times  defiUng  over  the  heights,  according 
to  the  obstacles  interposed  by  the  recent  devasta- 
tion, we  pursued  our  course  without  any  other  in- 
terest, than  that  produced  by  a  succession  of  strik- 
ing objects,  amidst  the  wildest  exhibitions  of 
mountain  scenery  I  ever  beheld.  At  length  we 
descended  into  a  valley  of  considerable  extent,  af- 
fording a  flat  platform,  of  what  had  been  hitherto 
meadow  land,  though  now  a  wide  plain,  on  whose 
surface,  in  every  direction,  were  scattered,  in  wild 
confusion,  rocks  and  stones,  and  uprooted  trees  of 
all  dimensions,  deposited  by  the  torrent,  which  had 
now  returned  to  its  original  channel,  through 
which  it  was  roaring  over  a  bed  of  broken  granite, 
forming  a  sort  of  loose  and  coarse  shingle.  This 
valley,  though  unconfined  towards  the  west,  was 
apparently  closed  in  towards  the  east,  immediately 
in  our  route,  by  a  stupendous  barrier  of  precipitous 
rock,  as  if  a  mountain,  impending  over  the  river 
on  our  right,  had  shot  forth  one  of  its  mighty  arms 
for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  waters  in  then- 
progress.  On  drawing  nearer,  however,  a  fissure, 
extending  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  rock,  was  perceptible,  througli 
which  the  river  rushed  in  a  more  confined  channel. 
It  naturally  occurred  to  me,  that,  unless  we  could 
pass  onwards  through  this  fissure,  we  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  return  ;  though  having,  in  our  morn- 
ing's progress,  more  than  once  forded  the  stream, 
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I  concluded  that  a  similar  attempt  would  be  made 
in  the  forthcoming  case,  in  which  I  was  confirmed 
by  the  two  guides.  When,  however,  we  drew  a 
little  nearer,  I  remarked,  that  they  looked  forward 
repeatedly  with  something  like  an  anxious  cast  of 
countenance,  examining  here  and  there  at  the  same 
time  certain  blocks  of  stone  embedded  in  smadl 
pools,  on  which,  although  there  was  a  communi- 
cation with  the  river,  the  current  had  no  effect, 
the  commtmication  being  so  far  cut  off,  as  to  ex- 
clude even  the  slightest  ripple.  "  The  waters  aro 
higher  than  they  were  yesterday,"  said  the  one. 
"  And  are  rising  at  this  moment,"  replied  the 
other,  who  was  carefully  watching  the  smooth  side 
of  one  of  these  detached  blocks,  half  filling  the 
calm  and  unruffled  surface  of  one  of  these  diminu- 
tive lakes.  And  again,  with  scrutinizing  eyes, 
they  looked  forward  towards  the  fissure.  "  Shall 
we  be  able  to  stem  the  torrent  in  yonder  spot?"  I 
asked.  "We  hope  so,"  they  hastily  answered; 
"but  not  a  moment  must  be  lost;"  and,  suiting 
the  action  to  the  word,  the  horses  were  spurred 
on  to  a  full  trot,  the  eyes  of  botli  being  now  in- 
tensely fixed  on  something  evidently  in  or  near 
the  river.  "  Do  you  see  a  dark  speck  at  the  foot 
of  the  left  hand  precipice?"  observed  one  of  the 
guides  to  me.  "  I  do." — "  Monsieur,"  continued 
he,  "the  waters  are  rising  rapidlv,  by  the  in- 
creased melting  of  the  snows ;  and  if  that  dark 
stone  is  covered  when  we  reach  the  fissure,  our 
passage  through  the  torrent  will  be  hazardous,  if 
not  impracticable."  From  that  instant  every  eye 
was  rivetted  to  the  fragment,  which,  instead  of 
becoming  more  marked  and  visible,  as  we  short- 
ened the  intervening  space,  very  sensibly  dimin- 
ished in  size ;  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  urge 
the  horses  on,  soon  dwindled  to  a  speck,  and  was 
almost  immediately  after,  to  our  great  mortifica- 
tion, entirely  lost  under  a  ripple  of  white  foam 
which  broke  over  its  highest  point.  "  Ce  n'est 
plus  ndcessaire  d'avancer;  il  faut  s'arreter,"  said 
the  guides;  "c'estfini."  The  horses  were  ac- 
cordingly reined  in.  We  alighted,  and  I  sat  down 
in  despair  to  secure  what  I  could  by  sketching  the 
magnificent  scene  before  me  ;  demanding,  in  a 
tone  of  forlorn  hope,  if  it  was  indeed  impossible 
to  proceed,  either  by  scaling  the  opposing  barrier, 
or  by  any  other  circuitous  route.  On  saying  this, 
they  again  examined  the  margin  of  the  river ;  but 
it  gave  no  encouraging  sign.  The  white  foam 
hadf  even  ceased  to  break  over  tlie  hidden  stone  ; 
a  swift  blue  stream  was  hurrying  over  it,  and  not 
a  token  of  its  existence  remained.  While  I  con- 
tinued my  sketch,  I  observed  that  they  were  in 
earnest  conversation,  walking  to  and  fro,  now 
looking  back  on  the  road  we  had  travelled,  and 
then  casting  their  eyes  upwards  to  the  right ;  the 
only  words  which  1  could  distinctly  hear,  for  thev 
were  more  than  once  repeated,  being  "  Mais  il 
faut  avoir  bonne  tete— a-t-il  bonne  tete?"  At 
length,  one  of  them  came  up,  and  said,  "  Mon- 
sieur, il  y  a  un  autre  chemin,  mais  c'est  dange- 
reux— c'est  un  Mauvais  Pas!  Avez  vous  bonne 
tete."  As  the  correctness  of  any  answer  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  address  depended  much  upon 
divers  particulars,  and  certain  other  data,  which  it 
behoved  me  to  know,  1  begged  him  to  describe  a 
little  more  at  large  the  precise  nature  of  this  Mau- 
vais Pas,  the  ominous  term  recalling  in  an  instant 
the  words  I  had  heard  from  the  traveller  the  night 
before. 

The  result  of  my  inquiry  was  very  vague.   That 
it  was  high  amongst  the  mountains,  and  somewhat 
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distant,  there  could  be  no  doubt.  That,  in  order 
to  get  to  it,  we  must  return,  and  cross  the  river 
below,  where,  being  wider,  it  might  still  be  ford- 
ed, were  also  preliminary  steps.  The  heights  on 
the  right  were,  in  the  next  place,  to  be  gained, 
and  that  by  no  very  inviting  path,  as  I  could  see ; 
but  these  were  not  objections  calculated  to  deter 
me  from  proceeding,  and  wherein  the  real  difficul- 
ty consisted  1  could  not  distinctly  discover.  "  Is, 
then,  this  Mauvais  Pas  much  more  steep  and  diffi- 
cult than  the  ascent  which  you  have  pointed  out 
amongst  those  rocks  on  the  right  V — "  Oh,  no," 
was  the  reply  ;  "it  is  not  steep  at  all ;  it  is  on  a 
dead  level." — "Is  it,  then,  very  fatiguingt" — 
"  Oh,  no ;  it  is  by  no  means  fatiguing ;  the  ascent 
which  you  see  before  you,  is  by  far  the  most  fa- 
tiguing part  of  the  whole  route." — "  Is  it,  then, 
dangerous,  owing  to  broken  fragments  of  rock,  or 
slippery  grass?"  for  I  heard  them  mutter  some- 
thing about  slipping.  "Oh,  no;  it  was  on  hard, 
solid  rock ;  and,  as  for  grass,  there  was  not  a 
blade  upon  it.  It  required  but  une  bonne  tele,  car 
si  on  glisse,  on  est  perdu  !  "  This  winding  up  was 
certainly  neither  encouraging  nor  satisfactoir ;  but 
having  so  repeatedly  heard  the  danger  of  these 
mountain  passes  magnified,  and  their  difficulties 
exaggerated,  and  the  vague  information  above 
mentioned,  saving  and  except  the  definitive  result, 
being  by  no  means  in  itself  appalling,  I  expressed 
my  readiness  to  try  this  patn,  if  tney  had  made 
up  their  minds  to  guide  me.  To  this  they  con- 
sented ;  and  preparations  were  instantly  made  ; 
"  for,"  added  they,  "  the  day  is  waning,  and  you 
will  find  there  is  much  to  be  done." 

We  remounted  the  horses,  and  hastened  back 
about  a  mile  to  a  wide  part  of  the  river,  which  we 
succeeded  in  fording  without  much  inconvenience ; 
and  soon  after  lefl  them  at  a  spot  from  whence 
they  could  be  sent  for  at  leisure.  We  then  turned 
again  to  the  eastward,  and  soon  reached  the  foot 
of  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  form- 
ing the  barrier  which  had  checked  us  on  the  other 
side.  Up  there  we  proceeded  to  mount,  pressing 
onwards  through  brake  and  brier,  boughs  and 
bushes,  to  the  summit  of  the  ridge.  During  this 
part  of  the  task,  I  endeavored  to  pick  up  further 
particulars  respecting  the  winding  up  of  our  ad- 
venture ;  but  all  I  could  learn  was,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suspension  of  all  communication 
in  the  valleys  below,  by  the  destruction  of  the 
roads  and  bridges,  a  chamois-hunter  had,  since 
the  catastrophe,  passed  over  this  path,  and  that 
some  work-people,  on  their  way  to  repair  the 
bridges,  finding  it  practicable,  had  done  the  same  ; 
but  that  it  had  never  before  been  used  as  a  regular 
communication,  and  certainly  never  would  again, 
as  none,  but  from  sheer  necessity,  would  ever 
think  of  taking  advantage  of  it.  But,  by  way  of 
neutralizing  any  unfavorable  conclusions  I  might 
draw  from  these  representations,  they  both  added, 
that,  from  what  they  then  saw  of  my  capabilities 
in  the  art  of  climbing — for  the  road,  here  and 
there,  required  some  trifling  exertion — ^they  were 
sure  I  should  do  very  well,  and  had  no  reason  to 
fear.  Thus  encouraged,  I  proceeded  with  confi- 
dence ;  and,  in  the  course  of  rather  more  than  an 
hour's  sharp  ascent,  we  attained  a  more  level  sur- 
face in  the  bosom  of  a  thick  forest  of  pine  and 
underwood,  fronted,  as  far  as  I  could  guess  from 
occasional  E^Umpses  through  gaps  ana  intervals, 
by  a  grey  dull  curtain  of  bare  rock.  "We  are 
approaching  the  Mauvais  Pas,"  said  one  of  the 
guides. — "Is  it  as  rough  as  this V  said  I,  floun- 


dering as  I  was  through  hollows  of  loose  stones 
and  bushes.  "  Oh,  no ;  it  is  as  smooth  as  a  fioor," 
was  the  reply. — "In  a  few  minutes  we  shall  be 
on  the  Pas,"  said  the  other,  as  we  began  lo  de- 
scend on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  ridge  we  had 
been  mounting  for  the  last  hour.  And  then,  for 
the  first  time,  I  saw  below  me  the  valleys  of  the 
Drance  spread  forth  like  a  map,  and  that  it  re- 
quired but  half-a-dozen  steps  at  most  to  have 
cleared  every  impediment  to  my  descending 
amongst  them,  in  an  infinitely  shorter  time  than  I 
had  expended  in  mounting  to  the  elevated  spot 
from  whence  I  looked  down  upon  them.  And 
then,  too,  for  the  first  time,  certain  misgivings,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  going  further,  and  a  shrewd 
guess  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Mauvais  Pas, 
flashed  across  me,  in  one  of  those  sudden  heart- 
searching  thrills,  so  perfectly  defined  in  the  single 
word  crMing — a  provincial  term,  expressing  that 
creeping,  paralyzing,  twittering,  palpitating  sort 
of  sensation,  which  a  nervous  person  might  be 
supposed  to  feel,  if,  in  exploring  a  damp  and  dark 
dungeon,  he  placed  his  hand  unadvisedly  upon 
some  cold  and  clammy  substance,  which  his  im- 
agination might  paint  as  something  too  horrible  to 
look  at. 

But  whatever  were  the  force  and  power  of  these 
feelings,  it  was  not  now  the  time  to  let  them  get 
the  mastership.  It  was  too  late  to  retract — I  had 
gone  too  far  to  recede.  It  would  have  been  un- 
pardonable to  have  given  two  Swiss  guides  an 
opportunity  of  publishing  throughout  the  cantons, 
that  an  Englishman  had  flinched,  and  feared  to  set 
his  foot  where  a  foreign  traveller  had  trod  the  day 
before.  On  then  I  went,  very  imcomfortable,  1 
will  candidly  confess,  but  aided  and  impeUed,  not- 
withstanding, by  that  instinctive  sort  of  wish, 
common,  I  believe,  to  all  people,  to  know  the  worst 
in  extreme  cases.  Curiosity,  too,  had  its  share — 
not  merely  excited  by  the  ultimate  object  for  which 
I  was  about  to  venture  myself  in  mid  air,  but  a 
secret  desire  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  pass  which 
had  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  assumed  impor- 
tance in  my  fate.  And  af\er  all,  though  there 
were  very  unequivocal  symptoms  of  something 
terrible  in  the  immediate  \icinage  of  the  undefined 
grey  skreen  of  rock  before  me,  I  had  as  yet  no 
certainty  of  its  appalling  realities. 

For  a  furlong  or  two  no  great  change  was  per- 
ceptible; there  was  a  plentiful  supply  of  twigs 
and  shrubs  to  hold  by,  and  the  path  was  not  by 
any  means  alarming.  In  short,  I  began  to  shake 
on  all  uneasiness,  and  smile  at  my  imaginary  fears, 
when,  on  turning  an  angle,  I  came  to  an  abrupt 
termination  of  every  thing  bordering  on  twig, 
bough,  pathway,  or  greensward ;  and  the  Mauvais 
Pas,  in  all  its  fearfulness,  glared  upon  me !  For 
a  foreground,  (if  that  could  be  called  a  foreground, 
separated,  as  it  was,  by  a  gulf  of  some  fathoms 
wide,)  ail  unsightly  facing  of  unbroken  precipitous 
rock  bearded  nie  on  the  spot  from  whence  I  was  to 
take  my  departure,  jutting  out  sufficiently  to  con- 
ceal whatever  might  be  the  state  of  afiairs  on  the 
other  side,  round  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass 
by  a  narrow  ledge  like  a  mantel-piece,  on  which 
the  first  guide  had  now  placed  his  foot.  The  dis- 
tance, however,  was  inconsiderable,  at  most  a  few 
yards,  alter  which,  I  fondly  conjectured  we  might 
rejoin  a  pathway  similar  to  that  we  were  now  quit- 
ting, and  that,  in  fact,  this  short  but  fearful  trajet 
constituted  the  substance  and  sum-total  of  what  so 
richly  deserved  the  title  of  the  Mauvais  Pas.  "  Be 
firm ;  hold  fast,  and  keep  your  eye  on  the  rock," 
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sfud  ihe  gnide,  as  I,  with  my  heart  in  my  mouth, 
stept  out — "  Is  my  foot  steadily  fixed  ?" — "  It  is," 
was  the  answer;  and,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  rock,  as  if  it  would  have  opened  under  my 
gaze,  and  my  hands  hooked  like  claws  on  the 
slight  protuberances  within  reach,  I  stole  silently 
and  slowly  towards  the  projection,  almost  without 
drawing  a  breath.  Having  turned  this  point,  and 
still  found  myself  proceeding,  but  to  what  degree, 
and  whether  for  better  or  worse,  I  could  not  exactly 
ascertain,  as  I  most  pertinaciously  continued  to 
look  upon  the  rock,  mechanically  moving  foot  after 
foot  with  a  sort  of  dogged  perseverance,  leaving 
to  the  leading  guide  the  pleasing  task,  which  I 
most  anxiously  expected  every  moment,  of  assuring 
me  that  the  deed  was  done,  and  congratulating  me 
on  having  passed  the  Mauvais  Pas.  But  he  was 
silent  as  the  grave — ^not  a  word  escaped  his  lips ; 
and  on,  and  on,  and  on  did  we  tread,  slowly,  cau- 
tiously, and  hesitatingly,  for  about  ten  minutes, 
when  I  became  impatient  to  learn  the  extent  of 
our  progress,  and  inquired  whether  we  had  nearly 
reached  the  other  end.  "  Pas  encore." — "  Are 
we  half  way  V — "  A  pen  prds,"  were  the  replies. 
Gathering  up  my  whole  stock  of  presence  of 
mind,  I  requested  that  we  might  pause  awhile, 
and  then,  as  I  deliberately  turned  my  head,  the 
whole  of  this  extraordinary  and  frighnul  scenery 
revealed  itself  at  a  glance.  Conceive  an  amphi- 
theatre of  rock  forming,  throughout,  a  bare,  bar- 
ren, perpendicular  precipice,  of  I  knew  not  how 
many  hundred  feet  m  height,  the  two  extremities 
diminishing  in  altitude  as  they  approached  the 
Drance,  which  formed  the  chord  of  this  are ;  that 
on  our  left  constituting  the  barrier  which  had  im- 
peded our  progress,  and  which  we  had  just  ascend- 
ed. From  the  point  where  we  had  stopped  upon 
the  ledge,  quitting  the  forest  and  underwood,  this 
circular  face  of  precipice  commenced,  continuing, 
without  intermission,  till  it  united  itself  with  its 
corresponding  headland  on  the  right.  The  only 
communication  between  the  two  being  along  a 
ledge  in  the  face  of  the  precipice,  varying  in  width 
from  about  a  foot  to  a  few  inches ;  the  surface  of 
the  said  ledge,  moreover,  assuming  the  form  of  an 
inclined  plane,  owing  to  an  accumulation  of  small 
particles  of  rock,  which  had,  from  tjme  immemo- 
rial shaled  from  the  heights  above,  and  lodged  on 
this  slightly  projecting  shelf.  The  distance,  firom 
the  time  taken  to  pass  it,  I  guessed  to  be  not  far 
short  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  my  foot,  literally 
speaking,  (for  it  required  but  a  semiquaver  of  the 
body,  or  the  loosening  of  my  hold,  to  throw  the 
centre  of  gravitation  over  the  abyss,)  were  spread 
the  valleys  of  the  Drance,  through  which  I  could 
perceive  the  river  meandering  like  a  silver  thread ; 
but,  from  the  height  at  which  I  looked  down,  its 
rapidity  was  invisible,  and  its  hoarse  brawling  un- 
heard. The  silence  was  absolute  and  solemn ;  for, 
fortunately,  not  a  zephyr  fanned  the  air,  to  inter- 
fere with  my  precarious  equilibriuni. 

There  was  no  inducement  for  the  lesser  birds  of 
the  fields  to  warble  where  we  were,  and  the  1am- 
mer-geyers  and  the  eagles,  if  any  had  their  eyries 
amidst  these  crags,  were  revelling  in  the  banquet 
of  desolation  below.  As  I  lookra  upon  this  aw- 
fully magnificent  scene,  a  rapid  train  of  thoughts 
succeeded  each  other.  I  felt  as  if  I  was  contem- 
plating a  world  I  had  left,  and  which  I  was  never 
again  to  revisit;  for  it  was  impossible  not  to  be 
keenly  impressed  with  the  idea,  that  something 
fatal  might  occur  within  the  space  of  the  next  few 
minutes,  effectually  preventing  my  return  thither 


as  a  living  being.  Then,  again,  I  saw  before  me 
the  forms  and  figures  of  many  I  had  left — some  a 
few  hours,  some  a  few  weeks  before.  Was  I  to 
see  them  again  or  noti  The  question  again  and 
again  repeated  itself,  and  the  oftener,  perhaps, 
from  a  feeling  of  presumption  I  experienced  in 
even  whispering  to  myself  that  I  decidedly  should. 
"Si  on  glisse,  on  est  perdu!"  how  horribly  for- 
cible and  true  did  these  words  now  appear,— on 
what  a  slender  thread  was  life  held  !  A  trifling 
deviation  in  (he  position  of  a  foot,  and  it  was  over. 
I  had  but  to  make  one  single  step  in  advance,  and 
I  was  in  another  state  of  existence.  Such  were 
a  few  of  the  mental  feelings  which  suggested 
themselves,  but  others  of  a  physical  nature  occur- 
red. I  had  eat  nothing  since  leaving  the  old  con- 
vent, and  the  keen  air  on  the  mountains  had  so 
shatpened  my  appetite,  that  by  the  time  I  had 
reached  the  summit  we  had  just  quitted,  I  felt  not 
only  a  good  deal  exhausted,  but  extremely  hungry. 
But  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  followed  me  not 
on  the  ledge.  A  feast  would  have  had  no  charm, 
and  miles  upon  a  level  road  would  have  been  as 
nothing.  Every  sense  seemed  absorbed  in  getting 
to  the  end ;  and  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  unenvia- 
ble position,  a  trifling  incident  occurred,  which 
actually,  for  the  time,  gave  rise  to  something  of  a 
pleasurable  sensation.  About  midway  I  espied,  in 
a  chink  of  the  ledge,  the  beautiful  and  dazzling 
blossom  of  the  little  gentiana  nivalis,  and  stopping 
the  guides  while  I  gathered  it,  I  expressed  great 
satisfaction  in  meeting  with  this  lovely  little  flower 
on  such  a  lonely  spot.  And  I  could  scarcely  help 
smiling  at  the  simplicity  of  these  honest  people, 
who,  from  that  moment,  whenever  the  difficulties 
increased,  endeavored  to  divert  my  attention,  by 

Sointing  out  or  looking  for  another  specimen.  We 
ad  proceeded  good  part  of  the  way,  when,  to  my 
dismay,  the  ledge,  narrow  as  it  was,  became  per- 
ceptibly narrower,  and,  at  the  distance  of  a  yard 
or  two  in  advance,  I  observed  a  point  where  it 
seemed  to  run  to  nothing,  interrupted  by  a  protu- 
berant rock.  I  said  nothing,  waiting  the  result  in 
silence.  The  guide  before  me,  when  he  reached 
the  point,  threw  one  foot  round  the  projection,  till 
it  was  firmly  placed,  and  holding  on  the  rock,  then 
brought  up  the  other. — What  was  I  to  do  ?  Like 
Arthur  Philipson's  guide,  Antonia,  I  could  only 
say,  "  I  was  no  goat-himter,  and  had  no  wings  to 
transport  me  from  cliflf  to  cliff  like  a  raven." — "  I 
cannot  perform  that  feat,"  said  I  to  the  guide ;  "  I 
shall  nuss  the  invisible  footing  on  the  other  side, 
and — then  !" — ^They  were  prepared  for  the  case ; 
one  of  them  happened  to  have  a  short  staff;  this 
was  handed  forward,  and  formed  a  slight  rail, 
while  the  other,  stooping  down,  seized  my  foot, 
and  placing  it  in  his  hand,  answered,  "  Tread 
without  apprehensdon,  it  will  support  you  firmly  as 
the  rock  itself;  be  steady — go  on."  I  did  so,  and 
regained  the  ledge  once  more  in  safety.  The  pos- 
sible repetition  of  such  an  exploit  was  not  by  any 
means  to  my  taste,  and  I  ventured  to  question  the 
foremost  guide  as  to  the  chance  of  its  recurrence, 
and  the  difficulties  yet  in  store.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  disguise  them,  he  proceeded  to  dilate  upon 
the  portion  of  our  peregrination  still  in  reserve, 
when  the  other  interrupted  him  impatiently,  and  in 
French  instead  of  Patois,  (forgetting,  in  his  anxiety 
to  enjoin  silence,  that  I  understood  every  word  he 
utteredjj  exclaimed,  "  Not  a  word  more,  I  entreat 
you.  Speak  not  to  him  of  danger;  this  is  not  the 
place  to  excite  alarm ;  it  is  our  business  to  cheer 
and  animate ;"  and  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  advice, 
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he  immediately  pointed  to  a  bunch  of  little  gen- 
tians, exclaiming,  "  Eh,  done,  qu'elles  aont  joliea  ! 
Regardez  ces  channantes  fleure !"  Long  hefore  I 
had  accomplished  half  the  distance,  and  had  form- 
ed a  correct  opinion  as  to  what  remained  in  hand, 
the  propriety  of  turning  back  had  more  than  once 
suggested  itself;  but  on  looking  round,  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  slielf  already  passed  presented  so 
revolting  an  appearance,  that  what  with  the  risk 
to  be  incurred  m  the  very  act  of  turning  about, 
and  forming  any  thing  like  a  pirouette  in  my  pres- 
ent position,  added  to  an  almost  insurmountable 
unwillingness  to  recede,  for  the  reasons  above 
mentioned,  and  the  chance  that,  as  it  could  not 
well  be  worse,  the  remainder  might  possibly  be 
better,  I  decided  on  going  on,  estimating  every 
additional  inch  as  a  valuable  accession  of  space, 
with  a  secret  proviso,  however,  in  my  own  mind, 
that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  me  to  return 
the  same  way,  liotwithstanding  the  declaration  of 
the  guides  that  they  knew  of  no  other  line,  unless 
a  bridge,  which  was  impassable  yesterday,  had 
been  made  passable  to-day ;  and  we  knew  the 
people  were  at  work,  for  a  man  had  gone  before 
us  with  an  axe  over  his  shoulder. 

Thus  persevering  with  the  speed  of  a  tortoise 
or  a  sloth,  the  solemn  slow  movements  of  hand 
and  foot  forcibly  reminding  me  of  that  cautious 
animal,  we  at  last  drew  near  to  a  more  acute  point 
in  the  curve  of  this  gaunt  amphitheatre,  where  it 
bent  forward  towards  the  river,  and  consequently 
we  were  more  immediately  fironted  by  the  preci- 
pice forming  the  continuation  of  that  on  which  we 
stood.  By  keeping  my  head  obliquely  turned 
inwards,  I  had  hitherto  in  great  measure  avoided 
more  visual  communication  than  I  wished  with  the 
bird's-eye  prospect  below ;  but  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  excluding  the  smooth  bare  frontage  of 
rock  right  ahead.  There  it  reared  itself  from  the 
clods  beneath  to  the  clouds  above,  without  out- 
ward or  visible  sign  of  fret  or  fissure,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  on  which  even  a  chamois  could  rest 
its  tiny  hoof;  for  the  width  of  whatever  ledge  it 
might  have  was  diminished,  by  the  perspective 
view  we  had  of  it,  to  Euclid's  true  definition  Of 
the  mathematical  line,  namely,  length  without 
breadth.  At  this  distance  of  time,  I  have  no  very 
clear  recollection  of  the  mode  of  our  exit,  and 
cannot  speak  positively  as  to  whether  we  skirted 
any  part  of  this  perilous  wall  of  the  Titans,  or 
crept  up  through  the  comer  of  the  curve,  by  some 
fissure  leading  to  the  summit.  I  have,  however, 
a  very  clear  and  agreeable  recollection  of  the  mo- 
ment when  I  came  in  contact  with  a  tough  bough, 
which  I  welcomed  and  grasped  as  I  would  have 
welcomed  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the  dearest 
friend  I  had  upon  earth,  and  by  the  help  of  which 
I,  in  a  very  few  more  seconds  scrambled  upwards, 
and  set  my  foot  once  more,  without  fear  of  slips 
or  sliding  on  a  rough  heathery  surface,  forming 
the  bed  of  a  ravine,  which  soon  led  us  to  an  upland 
plateau,  on  which  I  stood  as  in  the  garden  of  par- 
adise. 

In  talking  over  our  adventure,  one  of  the  guides 
mentioned  a  curious  circumstance  that  had  occur- 
red either  to  liimself  or  a  brother  guide,  I  forget 
which,  in  the  course  of  their  practice.  He  was 
escorting  a  traveller  over  a  rather  dizzy  height, 
when  the  unfortunate  tourist's  head  failed,  and  he 
fainted  on  the  spot.  Whereupon  the  mountaineer, 
a  strong  muscular  man,  with  great  presence  of 
mind ;  took  up  his  charge,  threw  him  over  his 
shoulder,  and  cooly  walked  away  with  him  till  he 


came  to  a  place  of  safety,  where  he  deposited  his 
burden,  and  awaited  the  return  of  sense  ;  "  but," 
added  he,  "  had  such  a  misfortune  occurred  on  the 
Mauvaix  Pas,  you  must  have  submitted  to  your 
fate ;  the  ledge  was  too  narrow  for  exertion, — ^we 
could  have  done  nothing." 

We  were  now  not  much  more  than  a  league 
from  our  original  destination,  a  space  of  which, 
whether  fair  or  foul,  I  cannot  speak  with  much 
precision,  so  entirely  was  every  thought  and  sense 
engrossed  in  the  business  which  had  occupied  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  last  hour.  It  is  merely 
necessary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  given  time,  I  stood  before  the  ruins  of  a 
stupendous  mound  formed  of  condensed  masses  of 
snow  and  ice,  hurled  down  from  above  by  the  im- 
perceptible but  gradual  advancement  of  the  great 
Glacier  of  Getroz,  nursed  in  a  gorge  beneath  the 
summit  of  Mont  Pleureur.  Not  a  moment  passed 
without  the  fall  of  thundering  avalanches,  bound- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  till  their  shattered  frag- 
ments, floundering  down  the  inclined  plane  of 
snow,  finally  precipitated  themselves  into  the  bed 
of  the  channel  through  which  the  emancipated  Lac 
de  Mauvoisin  had,  in  the  brief  space  of  half  an 
hour,  rushed,  after  it  had  succeeded  in  corroding 
the  excavated  galleries,  and  blown  up  in  an  instant 
its  icy  barrier. 

Seated  on  a  knoll  immediately  frt>ntmg  the  stage 
on  which  this  grand  scenery  was  represented,  we 
rested  for  some  time,  during  which  we  were  joined 
by  one  or  two  of  the  workmen  employed  in  repair- 
ing the  roads  and  bridge  to  which  the  guides  had 
alluded  ;  and  the  first  question  asked  was,  "  Peut 
on  le  traverser?"  No  direct  answer  followed;  it 
was  evidently,  therefore,  a  matter  of  doubt,  re- 
quiring at  least  some  discussion,  during  which, 
although  the  parties  conversed  in  an  under-tone,  I 
again  heard,  more  than  once,  the  disagreeable  re- 
petition of  "  Mais,  a-t-il  bonne  tete?"  and  a  refer- 
ence was  finally  made  to  me.  It  seems  the  bridge 
had  been  completely  destroyed,  but  some  people 
had  that  mommg  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  temporary  accommodation,  then 
in  a  state  of  preparation,  and  had  crossed  the 
chasm ;  and  provided  Monsieur  had  a  bonne  tete, 
there  was  no  danger  in  following  their  example. 
Hesitation  was  out  of  the  question  ;  for  whatever 
might  be  the  possible  extent  of  risk,  in  duration 
and  degree  it  clearly  could  bear  no  comparison 
with  the  Mauvais  Pas,  the  discomfiting  sensations 
of  which  were  still  too  fresh  in  my  recollection  to 
indulge  a  thought  of  encountering  them  a  second 
time  m  the  same  day.  I  therefore  decided  on  the 
bridge  without  more  ado,  coute  gut  covte;  and  as 
we  descended  towards  the  river,  I  had  soon  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  it  far  below  me,  and  plenty  of 
time  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
ferrying  myself  over.  Of  the  original  arch  not  a 
vestige  remained ;  but  across  two  buttresses  of 
natural  rock  I  could  distinguish  something  like  a 
tight  rope,  at  the  two  extremities  of  which  Ultle 
moving  things,  no  bigger  than  mites,  were  bustling 
about,  and  now  and  then  I  could  perceive  one  or 
two  of  these  diminutive  monocules  venturing  upon 
tltis  apparently  frail  line  of  communication.  A 
nearer  view  afforded  no  additional  encouragement. 
At  a  depth  of  ninety  feet  below  roared  the  Drance, 
foaming  and  dashing  with  inconceivable  violence 
against  its  two  adamantine  abutments,  which  here 
confined  the  channel  within  a  space  of  about  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  From  rock  to  rock,  athwart  the 
gulf,  two  pine  poles  had  that  morning  been  thrown. 
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not  yet  riyetted  together,  but  loosely  testing  side 
by  side.     It  certainly  was  not  half 

"  As  full  of  peril,  and  advent'rous  spirit, 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  corrent,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear ;" 

but  it  was,  notwithstanding,  a  very  comfortless 
piece  of  footing  to  contemplate.  Ye  mariners  of 
England,  who  think  nothing  of  laying  out  on  a 
topsail  yard  to  pass  an  earing*  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
might  hare  smiled  at  such  a  sight,  and  crossed 
merrily  over,  without  the  vibration  of  a  nerve ;  but 
let  it  be  recollected,  as  a  balance  for  a  landsman's 
fears,  that  these  two  spars  were  neither  furnished 
with  accommodating  jack-stays,  supporting  foot- 
ropes,  nor  encircling  gaskets,  to  which  the  outlayer 
might  cling  in  case  of  emergence.  There  they 
rested,  one  edge  on  each  projecting  promontory  of 
the  chasm,  in  all  their  bare  nakedness.  In  the 
morning,  I  might  have  paused  to  look  before  I 
leaped ;  but  what  were  forty  or  fifty  feet  of  pine 
Taulting,  in  comparison  with  the  protracted  misery 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Mauvais  Past  So 
forthwith  committing  myself  to  their  support,  on 
hands  and  knees  I  crawled  along,  and  m  a  few 
minutes  trode  again  on  terra  Jinna,  beyond  the 
reach  of  further  risk,  rejoicing,  and,  I  trust,  not 
ungrateful  for  the  penis  I  had  escaped. 


From  the  London  Magazine. 
ON  THE  COOKERY  OF  THE   FRENCH. 

Of  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shouldere.— 0(AW/a. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  London  Magazine. 

Sir, — I  am  an  alderman  and  button-maker  in  the 
city,  and  I  have  a  taste  for  sea-coal  fires,  porter, 
loast-beef,  and  the  London  Magazine.  My  son 
Bob,  and  my  daughter  Fanny,  on  the  contrary, 
used  to  dislike  all  these  good  things — the  last  ex- 
cepted :  and  prevailed  with  roe  to  go  and  spend  a 
month  or  two  in  Paris  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
I  knew  that  my  son  loved  me  as  well  as  French 
cookery — and  my  daughter  nearly  as  well  as  a 
French  gown :  so  I  unfortunately  and  affectionate- 
ly complied  with  their  desire — and  have  repented 
it  ever  since.  However,  my  journey  has  not  been 
altogether  thrown  away,  as  it  has  reconverted  Bob 
to  beef,  and  as  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  of  rela- 
ting the  wonders  of  French  cookery — a  matter 
which  in  all  your  articles. upon  the  French  you 
have  unaccountably  neglected.  The  subject  strikes 
me  as  highly  important  in  all  points  of  view :  and 
it  is  a  favorite  theory  of  mine  that  the  manners 
and  tastes  of  a  nation  may  be  known  from  their 
cookery  even  better  than  from  the  bumps  on  their 
beads.  The  French  Revolution  was  no  doubt 
brought  about  by  the  national  fondness  for  necks 
of  muttonand  men  A  r  ecar/<i/«.-  and  the  national 
hatred  to  the  English  is  still  visible  in  their  at- 
tempts to  poison  them  with  their  dishes : — a  con- 
summation not  at  all  to  my  taste,  even  with  the 

*  The  tedmial  term  &r  an  (qpetatioa  necessary  ia 
reefing  topsails. 

I.  LITINO  AOB.  4 


prospect  of  being  buried  in  Pire  la  Chaise.  As  for 
me,  I  am  a  plain  man,  alderman  and  button-maker, 
and  should  prefer  being  interred  in  Aldermaniniry. 

It  has  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  French,  and 
you  are  among  those  who  have  echoed  it,  that  they 
are  not  a  poetical  people.  But  at  least  their  cooks 
are.  Must  not  a  cook,  Mr.  Editor,  be  inflamed 
with  the  double  fires  of  the  kitchen  and  poetry, 
when  he  conceives  the  idea  of  fountains  of  love, 
starry  anniseed,  capons'  wings  in  the  sun,  and 
eggs  blushuig  like  Aurora — followed  (alas!  what 
a  terrible  declension  !)  by  eggs  H  la  Tripe?  I  con- 
sider their  beef  in  scarlet,  their  sauce  in  half 
mourning,  and  their  white  virgin  beans,  as  exam« 
pies  of  the  same  warm  and  culinary  fancy.* 

Their  ingenuity  is  sometimes  shown  in  the  tn- 
vention  of  new  dishes,  as  well  as  in  the  epithets 
they  attach  to  them — another  poetical  symptom. 
Not  to  say  any  thing  of  the  vulgar  plates  of  frogs, 
nettles,  and  thistles,  what  genius  there  is  in  the 
conception  of  a  dish  of  breeches  in  the  royal  fash- 
ion, witli  velvet  sauce — tendons  of  veal  in  a  pea- 
cock's tail — and  a  shoulder  of  mutton  in  a  ballooa 
or  a  bagpipe !  Sometimes  their  names  are  so  fan- 
ciful as  to  be  totally  incomprehensible,  especially 
if  you  look  for  them  in  a  dictionary  :  such  as  a 
palace  of  beef  in  Cracovia — strawberries  of  veal— 
the  amorous  smiles  of  a  calf— a  fleet  with  tomata 
sauce — and  eggs  in  a  looking-glass-f 

But  there  are  many  of  their  dishes  which  are 
monstrous;  and  in  my  mind  not  only  prove  the 
French  capability  of  eating  poisons,  but  their 
strong  tendency  to  cannibalism.  Great  and  little 
asps — fowls  done  like  lizards — hares  like  serpents 
— and  pigeons  like  toads  or  basilisks— are  all  fa- 
vorite dishes :  as  are  also  a  hash  of  huntsmen,  a 
stew  of  good  Christians,  a  mouthful  of  ladies,  thin 
Spanish  women,  and  four  beggars  on  a  plate. — 
One  of  their  most  famous  sauces  is  sauce  Robert, 
which  I  remember  to  have  read  of  in  Fairy  Tales 
as  the  sauce  with  which  the  Ogres  used  to  eat  chil- 
dren. My  daughter  found  one  dish  on  the  carte 
which  alarmed  us  all — Eglefin  &  la  HoUandaise: 
and  after  trying  a  long  time,  she  remembered  it 
was  something  like  the  name  of  somebody  of  whom 
she  had  taken  lessons  of  memory.  I  suppose  they 
had  taken  the  poor  devil  from  his  name  to  be  a 
Dutchman,  and  had  accordingly  iTe8t}am&  la  Hoi- 
landaise.% 

They  like  liver  of  veal  done  to  choke  you,  and 
pullets  like  ivory — so  called,  I  suppose,  from  their 

*  Puits  d'amoift. — Anis  etoil*. — Ailes  de  poularde  an 
Soleil. — CEufs  k  I'Aurore. — Boeuf  it  I'^carlate. — Sauce  en 
petit  deuil. — Haricots  Vierges. 

t  Calotte  %  In  Boyale,  sauce  velontt. — Tendons  de 
veau  en  qutme  de  paon. — ^Epaule  de  moaton  en  ballon,  ea 
musette. — Palais  de  boenf  en  Ciacovie. — FVaisei  de 
veau.— Ris  de  veau  en  amourette. — Flotte,  sauce 
Tomate.— CEn6  au  miroir. 

tOiand  et  petit  Aspic. — Ponlet  en  lizard. — LiiTn  ea 
serpent. — Pigeon  k  la  Crapandine,  en  basilic. — Salmi  de 
Chasseurs. — Compote  de  bona  Chretiens. — BoDchto  d* 
Dames. — Espagnoles  maigtes. — Qnatre  mendians. 
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tonghnesa  and  hardness.  Other  dishes  are,  od  the 
contrary,  qaite  shadowy  and  unsubstantial :  such 
as  an  embrace  of  a  hare  on  the  spit — partridge's 
shoe-soles — a  dart  and  a  leap  of  salmon — ^the  breath 
of  a  rose — a  wholejonqoil^-or  biscnits  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  the  Barmecide's  feast.* 

The  French  have  a  way  of  serving  up  their 
dishes  which  is  as  extraordinary  as  the  rest.  What 
should  toe  think  of  whitings  in  turbans — smelts  in 
dice  boxes — a  skate  buckled  to  capers — gooseber- 
ries in  their  shifts,  and  potatoes  in  their  shirts  ? — 
Should  we  not  think  any  Englishman  very  filthy 
whose  cook  should  send  up  cutlets  in  hair-papers 
— ^truffles  in  ashes — and  squirted  seed-cakes  f — and 
whose  diimer-bell  should  announce  to  us  what  they 
call  a  ding-dong  in  a  daub  !f 

The  military  dispositions  of  the  French  are  dis- 
coverable even  in  their  cookery.  They  have  large 
and  small  bullets— carbonadoes  innumerable — syr- 
up of  grenades — and  quails  in  laurels  :  and  I  have 
often  heard  dishes  called  for,  which  sounded  to  my 
ear  very  like  "ramrods  for  strangling,"  and  "bay- 
onets for  the  gendarmes,  "t 

But  I  may  easily  have  been  mistaken  in  French 
words,  when  I  can't  understand  what  they  call 
English  ones — some  of  which  seem  to  have  under- 
gone as  complete  a  change  by  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel, as  most  of  oar  country-women.  Who  could 
recognize,  for  example,  in  wouekke  rabetle,  hoche- 
pot,  panequtt,  misies  pais,  plomboudine,  or  mache 
potetesse,  the  primal  and  delightful  sounds  of 
Welch  rabbit,  hotch-potch,  pancake,  mince-pies, 
plumb-pudding,  and  mashed  potatoes*  But  the 
French  seem  fond  of  far-fetched  dishes :  they  get 
their  thistles  from  Spain,  and  their  cabbages  from 
Brussels,  and  their  artichokes  from  Barbary  in 
Turkish  turbans.^ 

The  French  boast  that  their  language  is  the 
clearest  in  the  world.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
they  mean  by  a  skate  iried  raw,  or  big  little  peach- 
es ?||  I  can  easily  comprehend  mouton  ii  la  Gas- 
tonne,  however :  and  an  epigramme  d'agTieau  is  as 
insipid  as  a  French  epigram  always  is. 

As  I  have  got  a  comer  of  my  paper  still  blank, 
my  son  Bob  begs  me  to  let  him  spoil  it  with  a  few 
Terses  which  be  says  are  German  to  French  cook- 
ery :  I  therefore  hasten  to  conclude  my  epistle 
with  the  expression  of  my  best  wishes,  and  the 

*  Veau  i  r<touffade.— Poulets  k  I'ivoire.— Accolade  de 
liivre  k  la  Broche. — Semelles  de  Perdrix.— Une  darde  et 
on  sauti  de  Seumon. — Souffle  de  rose. — Une  jonquille 
CBti^re. — Biscuits  manqais. 

tHerlans  en  turban. — Eperlans  en  Comets. — Raie 
boncl6e  anz  cipres. — Groseilles  et  pommes  de  terre  eo 
demise. — Cotelettes  en  papillotes. — Tnifies  k  la  cen- 
die. — Masaepains  seringuis. — Dindon  en  daube. 

t  Gtos  et  petits  bonlets. — Carbonades  de  mouton,  tu. — 
fiirop  de  grenades. —Cailles  aux  lauriers.  In  the  last 
two  names  oar  worthy  correspondent  probably  alludes  to 
Jtemereanx  k  I'^toufiiide,  and  Beignets  k  la  gendarme. 

fCatdons  d'E^pagne. — Choux  de  Bruxelles. — Arti- 
-chauts  de  Barbarie  en  bonnet  de  Turc. 

II  Raie  fiite  k  cm.— P4ches  grosaes-mignoimea. 


assurance  that  I  am,  with  great  esteem  and  i«- 
spect.  Sir,  your  very  obedient  humble  servant, 
Timothy  Walkinshaw, 

Button-maker  and  Alderman. 
Aldermanbvry. 

LE  CUISIMER  FRAN^AIS  VBTSCS  DR.  KITCBINEE. 

It  has  often  been  printed  in  books. 

And  I  'm  going  to  say  it  once  more, 
That  the  French  are  a  nation  of  cooks, — 

Though  I  never  believed  it  before. 
But  now  I  can  make  it  quite  clear — 

For  who  but  the  devil's  own  legion 
Would  stew  down  a  virgin,  as  here, 

And  broil  out  a  good  Christian's  religion! 

They  say  that  John  Ball  o'er  his  beef 

And  his  beer  is  a  terrible  glutton : 
Does  be  eat  toads  and  asps,  or  the  leaf 

Or  the  roots  of  an  oak  with  his  mutton  t 
Do  serpents  or  basilisks  crawl 

From  his  kitchen  to  lie  on  his  table? 
Or  lizards  or  eats  does  he  call 

By  all  the  lost  nicknames  of  Babel  ?t 

We  like  our  Beef-eaters  in  scarlet. 

Not  our  i<e/— nor  the  sauee  in  hdlf-mottrmug  s 
We  don't  eat  a  Fanny  or  Charlotte, 

Nor  a  mouthful  of  ladies  each  morning — 
(This  it  shocks  all  my  senses  to  utter, 

Vet  with  Holy  Writ  truths  you  may  rank  it :) 
And  they  eat  a  Ray  fried  in  black  butter, 

And  can  make  a  meal  on  a/oirZ  blaiiket.% 

If  we  don't  like  our  beef  in  balloons, 

Or  a  shimlder  of  lamb  in  a  bagpipe  ; 
Sweet  wolves'  teeth,  or  tTtrin  macaroons, 

Or  truffles  which  they  with  a  rag  wipe : 
If  we  don't  look  for  eggs  of  Aurora, 

Nor  sheepti'  tails  prepared  in  the  sun  ; 
And  prefer  a  boil'd  cod  far  before  a 

Tough  skate  which  is  only  half  done  .-§ 

If  we  don't  want  onr  veal  done  to  choke  us, 

Nor  ivory  fowls  on  oar  dish : 
If  gendarmes  in  all  shapes  should  provoke  tis, 

*  Bob  calls  cooks  "  the  devil's  own  legion,"  from  the 
well-known  fact  of  their  being  sent  from  even  a  hotter 
place  than  they  occupy  upon  earth.  He  alludes  in  the 
last  port  of  the  verse  to  tbe  kind  of  bean  called  vierge, 
which  the  French  stew,  and  to  the  bon  Chrdtien  grilU. 

t  Pigeons  k  la  ctapaudine. — Aspic  de  veau. — Fenille- 
tage. — Tendons  de  mouton  aux  lacines. — Liivre  en 
serpent.— Pigeon  en  basilic— Poulet  en  \izaid. — Civet 
de  lijvre. 

tBceufi  Vicariate. — Sauce  en  petit  deuil.— Faocbon- 
nettes. — Charlotte  de  pommes. — Bouchte  de  Dames,  a 
kind  of  cake. — Raie  an  beurre  noir. — Blanquette  d« 
volaille. 

IBoeuf  en  ballon. — Epaule  d'agneau  en  musette. — 
Dents  de  loup,  a  tort  nf  bitcuit. — Macarons  juitaeanx.— 
Truffes  k  la  Serviette.— (Eufs  k  I'Anrore.— Queues  da 
mouton  an  Soleil. — Raie  frite  k  era. 
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And  we  like  Harvey's  sance  with  our  fish : 
If  mnttoQ  and  airs  d  la  Gasanme 

Don't  agree  with  the  stomachs  at  all 
Of  Englishmen — 0  need  I  ask  one? — 

Let  us  cat  Monsieur  Very's,  and  Gaul.* 


From  the  DaUIn  Vnlrenitj  Magaiine. 
THE   NILE. 
THI   NILE ITS    CKEATION ITS    SODRCES ITS   IM- 
PORTANCE  ITS   INUNDATION ITS  STATISTICS 

ITS   BATTLE. 

The  Nile  I  the  Nile  I  I  hear  Its  gathering  roar, 
No  Tialon  now,  no  dream  of  ancient  years— 

Throned  on  the  rocks  amid  the  waierjr  war. 
The  King  of  Floods,  old  Homer's  Nile  appears. 

With  gentle  smile,  majeeticaltj  sweet, 

Curbing  the  hiUowj  steeds  that  rex  them  at  Ms  feet. 

LOHS  LiMDUT. 

The  spirit  of  our  fatliers 

Shall  start  from  erery  ware ; 
For  the  deck  it  was  their  field  of  fame. 

And  ocean  was  their  gmve. 

Campbux. 

"  EoTFT  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile,"  said  onef  who 
was  bewildered  by  its  antiquity  before  our  history 
was  bom — (at  least  he  is  called  the  father  of  it.) 
A  boontifal  gift  it  was,  that  the  "  strange,  mys- 
terious, solitary  stream"  bore  down  in  its  bosom 
&om  the  luxuriant  tropics  to  the  desert.  For 
many  an  hour  have  I  stood  upon  the  city-crowning 
citadel  of  Cairo,  and  gazed  unweariedly  on  the 
scene  of  matchless  beauty  and  wonder  that  lay 
stretched  beneath  my  view.  Cities  and  ruins  of 
cities,  palm-forests  and  green  savannahs,  gardens, 
and  palaces,  and  groves  of  olive.  On  one  side,  the 
boundless  desert,  with  its  pyramids ;  on  the  other, 
the  land  of  Goshen,  with  its  luxuriant  plains, 
stretching  far  away  to  the  horizon.  Yet  this  is  an 
exotic  laud  !  That  river,  winding  like  a  serpent 
through  its  paradise,  has  brought  it  from  far 
regions,  unknown  to  ma^.  That  strange  and 
richly-varied  panorama  has  had  a  long  voyage  of 
it !  Those  quiet  plains  have  tumbled  down  the 
cataracts ;  those  demure  gardens  have  flirted  with 
the  Isle  of  Floweis.f  five  hundred  miles  away ; 
and  those  very  pyramids  have  floated  down  the 
waves  of  the  Nile.  In  short,  to  speak  chemically, 
that  river  is  a  solution  of  Ethiopia's  richest  regions, 
and  that  vast  country  is  merely  a  precipitate.  At 
Psstum  one  sees  the  remnant  of  a  city  elaborated 
from  mountain  streams ;  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
came  down  from  the  Calabrian  Hills,  by  water ; 
and  the  Forum,  like  Demosthenes,  prepared  itself 
for  its  tumult-scorning  destiny  among  the  dash  of 
torrents,  and  the  crash  of  rocks  ;§  but  here  we 

♦Vean  it  I'ttouffade. — ^Poulets  k  I'ivoire. — Noii  de 
veaa  i  la  gendarme. — Mouton  k  la  Oasconne. 

t  Herodotus. 

tGlephantina. 

SFor  an  aoeount  of  the  fonnation  of  the  travertine,  of 
triiich  Psstam  was  built,  see  Sir  Humphrey's  beautifiil 
•ad  imaginaiive  "  Last  Days  of  a  Pliilosopher." 


have  a  whole  kingdom  risen,  like  Aphrodite,  from 
the  wave. 

The  sources  of  the  Nile  are  as  much  involved  ia 
mystery  as  every  thing  else  connected  with  this 
strange  country.  The  statue,  under  which  it  was 
represented,  was  carved  out  of  black  marble,  to 
denote  its  Ethiopian  origin,  but  crowned  with 
thorns,  to  symbolize  the  difficulty  of  approaching 
its  fountain-hsad.  It  reposed  appropriately  on  a 
sphinx,  the  type  of  enigmas,  and  dolphins  and 
crocodiles  disported  at  its  feet.  In  early  ages, 
"  caput  quterere  Nili  ?"  was  equivalent  to  our  ex- 
pression of  seeking  the  philosopher's  stone,  or 
interest  on  Pennsylvanian  bonds.  The  pursuit  has 
baflled  the  scrutiny  and  self-devotion  of  modem 
enterprise,  as  cfiectnally  as  it  did  the  inquisitive- 
ness  of  ancient  despots,  and  the  theories  of  ancient 
philosophers.  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  sent  expe- 
ditions in  search  of  it.  Herodotus  gave  it  up ; 
Pomponius  Mela  brought  it  from  the  antipodes, 
Pliny  from  Mauritania,  and  Homer  from  heaven. 
This  last  theory,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory,  is,  at 
least,  the  most  incontrovertible,  and  sotmds  better 
than  the  Meadows  of  Geesh,  where  Bruce  thought 
he  had  detected  its  infancy  in  the  fountains  of  the 
Blue  River.  This  was  only  a  foundling,  however, 
— a  mere  tributary  stream  ;  the  naiaxis  of  the  Nile 
are  as  virgin  as  ever.  I  have  conversed  with 
slave-dealers  who  were  familiar  with  Abyssinia, 
as  far  as  the  Galla  country,  and  still  their  infor- 
mation was  bounded  by  the  vague  word,  south^- 
still  from  the  south  gushed  the  great  river. 

This  much  is  certain,  that  from  the  junction  of 
the  Taccaze  or  Astaboras,  the  Nile  runs  a  course 
of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  miles,  to  the  sea, 
without  one  tributary  stream — "  exemple,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  "  unique  dans  I'histoire  hydro- 
graphique  du  globe."  During  this  career  it  is 
exposed  to  the  evaporation  of  a  burning  sun, 
drawn  off  into  a  thousand  canals,  absorbed  by 
porous  and  thirsty  banks,  drank  by  every  living 
thing,  from  the  crocodile  to  the  pasha,  from  the 
papyrus  to  the  palm-tree  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  seems  to  pour  into  the  sea  a  wider  stream  than 
it  displays  between  the  cataracts  a  thousand  miles 
away.  The  Nile  is  all  in  all  to  the  Egyptian  :  if 
it  withheld  its  waters  for  a  week,  his  country 
would  become  a  desert ;  it  waters  and  manures 
his  fields,  it  supplies  his  harvest,  and  then  carries 
off  their  produce  to  the  sea ;  he  drinks  of  it,  he 
fishes  in  it,  he  travels  on  it ;  it  ti  his  slave,  and 
used  to  be  his  god.  Egyptian  mythology  recog- 
nized in  it  the  Creative  Principle,  and,  very  poeti- 
cally, engaged  it  in  eternal  war  with  the  desert, 
under  the  name  of  Typhon,  or  the  dystractive 
principle.  Divine  honors  were  paid  to  this  aque- 
ous deity ;  and  it  is  whispered  among  mytholo- 
gists,  that  the  heart's-blood  of  a  virgin  was  yearly 
added  to  its  stream, — not  unlikely,  in  a  country 
where  they  worshipped  crocodiles,  and  were  anx- 
ious to  consult  their  feelings. 

The  Arab  looks  upon  all  men  as  aliens  who 
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were  not  fortnnate  enough  to  be  bom  beside  the 
Nile  ;  and  the  traveller  is  soon  talked  into  a  belief 
that  it  affords  the  most  delicious  water  in  the 
world.  Ship-loads  of  it  are  annually  sent  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  it  is  in  great  request,  not  only 
on  epicurean,  but  anti-Malthusian  grounds.  The 
natives  dignify  their  beloved  river  with  the  title  of 
"  El  Bahr,"  the  sea,  and  pass  one-third  of  their 
lives  in  watching  the  flow,  and  the  remainder  in 
watching  the  ebb  of  its  mighty  tide.  The  inun- 
dation begins  in  May,  attains  its  full  height  in 
August,  and  thenceforth  diminishes,  until  freshly 
swollen  in  the  following  year.  The  stream  is 
economized  within  its  channel  until  it  reaches 
Egypt,  when  it  spreads  abroad  over  the  vast  val- 
ley. Then  it  is  that  the  country  presents  the 
most  striking  of  its  Protean  aspects :  it  becomes 
an  archipelago,  studded  with  green  islands,  and 
bounded  only  by  the  chain  of  the  Lybian  HiUs  and 
the  purple  range  of  the  Mokattam  Mountains. 
Every  island  is  crownEd  with  a  village,  or  an 
antique  temple,  and  shadowy  with  palm-trees,  or 
acacia  groves.  Every  city  becomes  a  Venice,  and 
the  bazaars  display  their  richest  and  gayest  cloths 
and  tapestries  to  the  illuminations  that  are  reflected 
fix>m  the  streaming  streets.  The  earth  is  sheltered 
from  the  burning  sun  under  the  cool,  bright  veil 
of  waters ;  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  is  sus- 
pended :  it  is  the  season  of  universal  festivity. 
Boatmen  alone  are  busy ;  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
pleasant  business,  for  the  sound  of  music  is  never 
silent  beneath  those  large,  white,  wing-like  sails, 
that  now  glitter  in  the  moonlight,  and  now  gleam 
Tuddily,  reflecting  the  fragrant  watchfires  on  the 
deck.  In  one  place  you  come  upon  a  floating  fair, 
held  in  boats,  flushed  with  painted  lanterns,  and 
fluttering  with  gay  flags.  In  another,  a  bridal 
procession  is  gliding  by,  as  her  friends  convey 
some  bride,  with  mirth  and  music,  to  her  bride- 
groom. On  one  island  you  find  a  shawled  and 
turbaned  groiip  of  bearded  men,  smoking  their 
chibouques  and  sipping  coffee.  On  another  a 
merry  band  of  Arab  girls  is  dancing  to  the  music 
of  their  own  wild  song.  And  then,  perhaps,  with 
the  lotus  flower 

"  Wreathed  in  the  midnight  of  their  hair," 

or  the  light  garment,  that  scarce  concealed  their 
graceful  forms,  folded  as  a  turban,  they  swim  from 
grove  to  grove,  the  quiet  lake  scarce  rippling 
round  their  dark  bosoms. 

Great  part  of  this  picture  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
however — the  inundation  seldom  rising  to  a  height 
greater  than  what  is  necessary  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  presenting,  alas !  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  a  swamp  than  of  an  archipelago. 

As  the  waters  retire,  vegetation  seems  to  exude 
&om  every  pore.  Previous  to  its  bath,  the  coun- 
try, Hke  Pelias,  looked  shrivelled,  and  faded,  and 
worn  out :  a  few  days  after  it,  old  Egypt  looks  as 
good  as  new,  wrapped  in  a  richly  green  mantle 
embroidered  with  flowers.    As  the  Nile  has  every 


thing  his  own  way  throughout  his  wide  domains, 
he  is  capricious  in  proportion,  and  gives  spring  in 
October,  and  autumn  in  February.  Another  curi- 
ous freak  of  his  is  to  make  his  bed  in  the  highest 
part  of  the  great  valley  through  which  he  runs  ; 
this  bed  is  a  sort  of  savings-bank,  by  means  of 
which  the  deposits  of  four  thousand  years  have 
enabled  it  to  rise  in  the  world,  and  to  run  along  a 
causeway  of  its  own. 

This  sloping  away  from  the  river's  edge  materi- 
ally facilitates  the  irrigation  of  the  country,  in 
which  50,000  oxen,  and  at  least  double  that  num- 
ber of  men  are  perpetually  employed.  As  I  shall 
have  frequent  occasions  to  return  to  the  Nile,  in 
speaking  of  the  commerce,  the  agriculture,  and 
the  mode  of  travelling  in  Egypt,  I  shall  only  add 
here,  the  fcllovvii;g  Btatistics  from  the  report  of  M. 
Linant,  the  pasha's  chief  engineer.  At  low  water 
it  pours  into  the  sea,  by  the  Rosctta  mouth,  79,- 
532,551,726— by  the  Damietta,  71,033,840,640 
cubic  metres,  in  every  twenty-four  hours,  making 
a  total  of  150,506,392,368.  At  high  water,  by  the 
Rosetta  branch,  478,317,838,060— by  the  Dami- 
etta, 227,196,828,480— total,  705,514,667,440. 
The  elevation  of  its  waters  below  the  first  catar 
ract, ».  e.  250  leagues  from  its  embrochure,  is  543 
French  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
it  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour 
during  its  flood,  and  two  during  its  low  water. 
The  deposit  of  the  river,  of  which  the  country  is 
composed,  yields  by  analysis,  3-5ths  of  alumina, 
l-5th  of  carbonate  of  lime,  l-20th  of  osyde  of  iron 
(which  communicates  the  reddish  color  to  its 
waters,)  some  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  pnra 
silex.  The  mean  rate  of  accumulated  soil  seems 
to  be  about  four  inches  in  a  century  in  Lower 
Egypt ;  and  about  forty  feet  depth  of  soil  has  thus 
been  flung  over  the  desert  since  the  deluge.  In 
the  time  of  Mtcris  the  lands  were  sufTiciently 
watered,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the  height  of  eight 
cubits ;  in  the  tune  of  Herodotus,  it  required  fifteen 
cubits ;  and  now  the  river  must  rise  to  the  height 
of  twenty-two  before  the  whole  country  is  over- 
flowed. Still,  as  the  deposits  increase  the  Delta, 
the  river  is  proportionately  dammed  up,  and  thus 
the  great  watering  machine  is  kept  in  order  by 
Nature,  with  a  little  assistance  from  Mehemet 
Ali. 

Formerly,  when  resed  by  the  armaments  of  a 
Sesostris,  or  the  priestly  pageants  of  a  Pharaoh, 
the  Nile  required  seven  mouths  to  vent  its  murmurs 
to  the  sea.  In  modem  times  it  finds  two  sufficient : 
Damietta,  of  crusading  memory,  presides  over  one, 
and  Rosetta,  in  Arabic,  "el  Rashid,"  the  birth- 
place of  our  old  friend  Haroun,  takes  advantage  of 
the  other.  The  fomier  is  waited  upon  by  Lake 
Menzaleh,  where  alone  the  real  ibis  and  the  papy- 
rus are  now  found — the  latter  looks  eastward  on 
Lake  Bonrlos,  and  westward  over  Aboukir  Bay, 
of  glorious  memory. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'Tis  an  old  story  now,  that  battle  of  the  Nile ; 
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but,  as  the  traveller  paces  by  these  silent  and 
deserted  shores,  that  have  twice  seen  England's 
flag  "triumphant  over  wave  and  war,"  he  lives 
■gain  in  the  stirring  days,  when  the  scenery  before 
him  was  the  arena  were  France  and  England  con- 
tended for  the  empire  of  the  East.  Let  us  rest 
from  blazing  sun  and  weary  travel,  in  the  cool 
shadow  of  this  palm-tree.  Our  camels  are  kneel- 
ing round  us,  and  our  Arabs  light  their  little  fires 
in  silence.  They  remember  well  the  scenes  we 
are  recalUng,  though  many  a  Briton  has  forgotten 
them ;  and  the  names  of  Nelson  and  of  Aber- 
crombie  are  already  sounding  faint  through  the 
long  vista  of  departed  times.  We  overlook  the 
scene  of  both  their  battles,  and  envy  not  the  Spar- 
tan his  Thermopyls,  or  the  Athenian  his  Salamis. 
What  Greece  was  to  the  Persian  despot,  England 
was  to  Napoleon  ;  nation  after  nation  shrank  from 
staking  its  existence  at  issue  for  a  mere  principle, 
and  England  alone  was  at  war  with  the  congre- 
gated world,  in  defence  of  that  world's  freedom. 
Yet  not  quite  alone  :  she  had  one  faithful  aUy  in 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  Christianity,  and  that  ally 
was — ^the  Turk ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  bay  is  wide,  but  dangerous  from  shoals  ; 
the  line  of  deep  blue  water,  and  the  old  castle  of 
Aboukir,  map  out  the  position  of  the  French  fleet 
on  the  1st  of  August,  '98.  Having  landed  Bona- 
parte and  his  army,  Brueys  lay  moured  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent,  close  along  the  shore.  He  had  thir- 
teen sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates  and  gun-boats, 
carrying  twelve  hundred  guns,  and  about  eleven 
thousand  men,  while  the  British  fleet  that  was  in 
search  of  him,  only  mustered  eight  thousand  men, 
and  one  thousand  guns.  The  French  were  pro- 
tected towards  the  northward  by  dangerous  shoals, 
and  towards  the  west  by  the  castle,  and  numerous 
batteries.  Their  position  was  considered  impreg- 
nable by  themselves ;  yet  when  Hood,  in  the 
Zealous,  made  signal  that  the  enemy  was  in  sight, 
a  cheer  of  anticipated  triumph  burst  from  every 
ship  in  the  British  fleet — that  fleet  which  had 
•wept  the  seas  with  bursting  sails  for  six  long 
weeks  in  search  of  its  formidable  foe — and  now 
pressed  to  the  battle  as  eagerly  as  if  nothing  but  a 
rich  and  easy  prize  awaited  them.  Nelson  had 
long  been  sailing  in  battle-order,  and  he  now  only 
lay  to  in  the  offing  till  the  rearward  ships  should 
come  up.  The  soundings  of  that  dangerous  bay 
were  unknown  to  him,  but  he  knew  that  where 
there  was  room  for  a  Frenchman  to  lie  at  anchor, 
there  must  be  room  for  an  English  ship  to  lie 
along-side  of  him,  and  the  closer  the  better.  As 
his  proud  and  fearless  fleet  came  on,  he  hailed 
Hood,  to  ask  his  opinion  as  to  whether  he  thought 
it  would  be  advisable  to  conunence  the  attack  that 
night ;  and  receiving  the  answer  that  he  longed 
for,  the  signal  for  "  close  battle"  flew  from  his 
mast-bead.  The  delay  thus  caused  to  the  Zealous, 
gave  Foley  the  lead,  who  showed  the  example  of 
leading  iruiJe  the  enemy's  line,  and  anchored  by 
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the  stem,  along-side  the  second  ship,  thus  leaving 
to  Hood  the  first.  The  latter  exclaimed  to  my 
informant — "  Thank  God,  he  has  generously  left 
to  his  old  friend,  still  to  lead  the  van.''  Slowly 
and  majestically,  as  the  evening  fell,  the  remain- 
der of  the  fleet  came  on,  beneath  a  cloud  of  sail, 
receiving  the  fire  of  the  castle  and  the  batteries  in 
portentous  silence,  only  broken  by  the  crash  of 
spars,  and  the  boatswain's  whistle,  as  each  ship 
furled  her  sails,  calmly  as  a  sea-bird  might  fold  its 
wings,  and  glided  tranquilly  onward  till  she  found 
her  destined  foe.  Then  her  anchor  dropped  astern, 
and  her  fire  opened  with  a  vehemence  that  showed 
with  what  difficulty  it  had  been  repressed. 

The  leading  ships  passed  between  the  enemy 
and  the  shore  ;  but  when  the  admiral  came  up,  he 
led  along  the  seaward  side — thus  doubUng  on  the 
Frenchman's  line,  and  placing  it  in  a  defile  of  fire. 
The  sun  went  down  just  as  Nelson  anchored  ;  and 
his  rearward  ships  were  only  guided  through  the 
darkness  and  the  dangers  of  that  formidable  bay, 
by  the  enemy's  fire  flashing  fierce  welcome  as  each 
arrived,  and  hovered  along  the  line,  coolly  scruti- 
nizing where  he  could  draw  most  of  that  fire  on 
himself  The  Bellerophon,  with  gaUant  reckless- 
ness, fastened  on  the  gigantic  Orient,  and  was  soon 
crushed  and  scorched  into  a  wreck  by  the  terrible 
artillery  of  batteries  more  than  double  the  num- 
bers of  her  own.  But  before  she  drifted  helplessly 
to  leeward,  she  had  done  her  work — the  French 
admiral's  ship  was  on  fire,  and  through  the  roar 
of  battle,  a  whisper  went  that  for  a  moment  para- 
lyzed every  eager  heart  and  hand.  During  the 
dread  pause  that  followed,  the  fight  was  suspended 
— the  very  wounded  ceased  to  groan — yet  the 
burning  ship  continued  to  fire  broadsides  from  her 
flaming  decks — her  gaUant  crew  alone  unawed  by 
their  approaching  fate,  and  shouting  their  own 
brave  requiem.  At  length,  with  the  concentrated 
roar  of  a  thousand  battles,  the  explosion  came ; 
and  the  column  of  flame  that  shot  upward  into  the 
very  sky,  for  a  moment  rendered  visible  the  whole 
surrounding  scene,  from  the  red  flags  aloft,  to  the 
reddened  decks  below — the  wide  shore,  with  all  its 
swarthy  crowds,  and  the  far-off  gUttering  sea,  with 
the  torn  and  dismantled  fleets.  Then  darkness 
and  silence  came  again,  only  broken  by  the  shower 
of  blazing  fragments,  in  which  that  brave  ship  fell 
upon  the  waters. 

Till  that  moment  Nelson  was  ignorant  how  the 
battle  went.  He  knew  that  every  man  was  doing 
his  duty,  but  he  knew  not  bow  successfully  ; — ^he 
had  been  wounded  in  the  forehead,  and  found  hk 
way  unnoticed  to  the  deck  in  the  suspense  of  the 
coming  explosion.  Its  Ught  was  a  fitting  lamp  for 
eye  like  his  to  read  by.  He  saw  his  own  proud 
flag  still  floating  everywhere;  and  at  the  same 
moment  his  crew  recogniied  their  wounded  chief. 
The  wild  cheer  with  which  they  welcomed  him 
was  drowned  in  the  renewed  roar  of  the  artillery, 
and  the  fight  continued  until  near  the  dawn. 

Morning  rose  upon  an  altered  scene.    The  snn 
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had  set  apon  as  proud  a  fleet  as  ever  sailed  from 
the  gay  shores  of  France :  torn  and  blackened  hulls 
now  only  marked  the  position  they  had  then  occu- 
pied ;  and  where  their  admiral's  ship  liad  been, 
the  blank  sea  sparkled  in  the  sunshine,  and  the 
nautilus  spread  his  tiny  sail  as  if  in  mockery.  *  * 
Two  ships  of  the  line  and  two  frigates  escaped,  to 
be  captured  soon  afterwards ;  but  within  the  bay, 
the  tricolor  was  flying  on  board  the  Tonnant  alone. 
As  the  Theseus  approached  to  attack  her,  attempt- 
ing to  capitulate,  she  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce. 
"  Your  battle-flag  or  none,"  was  the  stem  reply, 
as  her  enemy  rounded  to,  and  the  matches  glim- 
mered over  her  line  of  guns.  Slowly  and  reluct- 
antly, like  an  expiring  hope,  that  pale  flag  flut- 
tered down  from  her  lofty  spars,  and  the  next  that 
floated  there  was  the  banner  of  Old  England. 

And  now  the  battle  was  over — ^India  was  saved 
upon  the  shores  of  Egypt — the  career  of  Bona- 
parte was  checked,*  and  the  navy  of  France  was 
annihilated,  though  restored,  seven  years  later,  to 
perish  utterly  at  Trafalgar — a  fitting  hecatomb  for 
obsequies  like  those  of  Nelson,  whose  life  seemed 
to  terminate  as  his  mission  was  then  and  thus 
accomplished. 


UAHMOUDISH   CANAL BATTLE  OF  ABOUKIB 

ATFE. 

"  And  knows  not  If  it  be  thunder,  or  a  Mund 
Ofscouiga-driT'n  labor,  or  the  one  deep  cr; 

or  people  perishinf— then  thinketh, '  I  have  found 
New  waters,  but  I  die.' "  Amok. 

"  The  blue  steel  bit,  thro'  helmet  split, 

And  red  the  harness  painted ; 
The  virgins  Ion;  lamented  it. 

But  the  dogs  were  well  contented 

With  the  slaughter  of  that  da/.'  " 

SCAKDIKATIAN  RuMS. 

Arrived  at  Alexandria,  the  traveller  is  yet  far 
distant  from  the  Nile.  The  Canopic  mouth  is 
long  since  closed  up  by  the  mud  of  .iSCthiopia,  and 
the  Arab  conquerors  of  Egypt  were  obliged  to 
form  a  canal  to  connect  this  seaport  with  the 
river.  Under  the  Mamelukes  this  canal  has  also 
become  choked  up,  and  her  communication  with 
the  great  vivifying  stream  thus  ceasing,  Alexan- 
dria languished — ^while  Rosetta,  like  a  vampire, 
fed  on  her  decay,  and,  notwithstanding  her  shal- 
low waters,  swelled  suddenly  to  importance. 
When  Mehemet  Ali  rose  to  power,  his  clear  in- 
tellect at  once  comprehended  the  importance  of 
the  ancient  emporium.  Alexandria  was  then  be- 
come a  mere  harbor  for  pirates — the  desert  and 
the  sea  were  gradually  encroaching  on  its  bounda- 

♦  Le  prindpal  but  de  I'expedition  des  Franfais  d'Orient 
etait  d'abaisser  la  puissance  Ang:laise.  C'est  du  Nil  que 
devait  partir  Tarmte  qui  allait  dooner  de  nourelles  des- 
tinies aux  Indes Les  Franfais  une  fois 

maitres  des  port  ie  Corfou,  de  Mahe  et  d'Alezondrie,  la 
Mediterranie  dereoait  un  lac  Francois. — Memoin  de 
Napoleon. 


ries — but  the  pasha  ordered  the  desert  to  bring 
forth  com,  and  the  sea  to  retire,  and  the  mandate 
of  this  Albanian  Canute  was  no  idle  word — it 
acted  like  an  incantation  to  the  old  Egyptian  spirit 
of  great  works.  Up  rose  a  stately  city,  contain- 
ing 60,000  inhabitants,  and  aa  suddenly  yawned 
the  canal,  which  was  to  connect  the  new  city  with 
the  Nile,  and  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  destinies,  of 
becoming  the  emporium  of  three  quarters  of  the 
globe.  In  the  greatness  and  the  cruelty  of  its  ac- 
complishment, this  canal  may  vie  with  the  gigan- 
tic labors  of  the  Pharaohs.  Three  hundred  thou- 
sand people  were  swept  from  the  villages  of  the 
Delta,  and  heaped  like  a  ridge  along  the  destined 
banks  of  that  fatal  canal.  They  had  only  provis- 
ions for  one  month,  and  implements  they  had  few, 
or  none ;  but  the  pasha's  command  was  urgent— 
the  men  worked  with  all  the  energy  of  despair, 
and  stabbed  into  the  ground  as  if  it  was  their  ene- 
my ;  children  carried  away  the  soil  in  little  hand- 
fuls ;  nursing  mothers  laid  their  infants  on  the 
shelterless  banks ;  the  scourge  kept  them  to  the 
work,  and  mingled  blood  with  their  milk,  if  they 
attempted  to  nourish  their  ofispring.  Famine  soon 
made  its  appearance,  and  they  say  it  was  a  fearful 
sight,  to  see  that  great  multitude  convulsively 
working  against  time.  As  a  dying  horse  bites 
the  ground  in  his  agony,  they  tore  np  that  great 
grave — 30,000  people  perished,  but  the  grim  con- 
tract was  completed,  and  in  six  weeks  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  were  led  to  Alexandria.  The  canal 
is  forty-eight  miles  in  length,  ninety  feet  in 
breadth,  and  eighteen  in  depth  ;  it  was  finished 
altogether  in  ten  months,  with  the  exception  of 
the  lock  which  should  have  connected  it  with  the 
river ;  the  bey  who  had  charge,  of  this  department 
lost  his  contract  and  his  head.       •      •      •      • 

We  embarked  in  a  boat  not  unlike  those  that 
ply  upon  the  Grand  Canal,  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
among  tlie  dreary  wastes  of  swamp  that  surround- 
ed us,  we  might  also  have  fancied  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  Bog  of  Allen.  The  boat  was  towed 
by  four  wild,  scraggy-looking  horses,  ridden  by 
four  wilder,  scraggier-looking  men — their  naked 
feet  were  stuck  in  shovel  stirrups,  with  the  sharp 
sides  of  which  they  scored  their  horses'  flanks, 
after  the  fashion  of  crimped  cod.  It  is  true,  these 
jockies  wore  tattered  turbans  instead  of  tattered 
hats,  and  loose  blue  gowns  instead  of  grey  frize. 
Yet,  still  there  was  something  very  dis-illusion- 
izing  in  the  whole  tura-out — and  the  mud  cabins 
that  here  and  there  encrusted  the  banks  did  not 
tend  to  obliterate  Tipperary  associations.  But— 
hold !  there  is  a  palm-tree,  refreshing  to  the  cock- 
ney's eye ;  an  ostrich  is  trotting  along  the  towing- 
ing  path  ;  from  a  patch  of  firm  ground  a  camel 
rears  its  melancholy  head ;  and,  by  Jove !  there 
goes  a  pelican !  We  must  be  in  Africa,  or  else  a 
menagerie  has  broken  loose  from  Tullamore. 

We  pass,  for  some  miles,  along  a  causeway 
that  separates  the  salt-water  Lake  Madee  from 
Lake  Mareotis.    Nothing  can  be  more  desolate 
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than  the  aepecta  of  these  two  lonely  lakes,  stretch- 
ing, with  their  low  swampy  shores,  away  to  the 
horizon.  If  Alastor,  or  the  spirit  of  solitude,  was 
fond  of  yachting,  these  waters  would  be  the  very 
place  for  him  to  cruise  in,  undisturbed,  except  by 
the  mjrriads  of  wild  fowl  that  kept  wheeling, 
shrieking,  and  whistling  round  us.  These  lakes 
seem  to  have  been  born  for  one  another ;  but  the 
Pharaohs,  like  poor-law  guardians,  saw  fit  to  sep- 
arate them.  Their  object,  however,  the  reverse 
of  the  said  poor  law,  was  to  make  Mareotis  fruit- 
ful. A  vast  mound  was  raised,  which  kept  the 
salt-lake  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  until  the 
English  invasion  in  1801,  or  at  least  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  greater  part  of  Mareotis  was  a 
fertile  plain. 

Bonaparte,  after  having  defeated  the  Mamelukes 
at  the  Pyramids,  had  taken  possession  of  Cairo. 
Having  denied  Christ  in  Europe,  he  acknowledged 
Mahomet  in  Asia ;  having  butchered  his  prisoners 
at  Jaffa,  he  was  defeated  by  the  Butcher*  Pasha 
and  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  at  Acre  ;  having  poisoned 
part  of  that  army  whom  he  called  his  children,  he 
started  for  Paris,  and  left  the  remainder  to  en- 
counter alone,  those 

"  Storms  that  might  veil  his  fame's  ascending  star."t 

That  remainder  occupied  Cairo,  under  the  gallant 
and  ill-fated  Kleber.  He  had  accepted  terms  of 
capitulation  from  the  Turks,  which  Lord  Keith 
refused  to  ratify.  The  moment  Sir  Sydney  Smith 
learned  the  English  admiral's  determination,  he 
took  upon  himself  to  inform  Kleber  of  the  fact, 
and  to  advise  him  to  hold  his  position.  The 
Tuika  exclaimed  against  this  chivalrous  notice  as 
a  treachery,  and  there  wore  not  a  few  found  in 
England  to  echo  the  same  cry;  but  the  spirit 
which  dictated  the  British  sailor's  act  was  under- 
stood in  the  deserts — a  voice  went  forth  among 
the  tents  of  the  Bedouin  and  the  palaces  of  the 
despot,  that  England  preferred  honor  to  advan- 
tage. Battles,  since  then,  have  been  fought,  and 
been  forgotten — nations  have  come  and  gone,  and 
left  no  trace  behind  them — but  the  memory  of  that 
Boble  truthfulness  remained,  and  expanded  into  a 
national  characteristic ;  and  our  countrymen  may. 
at  this  hour,  in  the  streets  of  Cairo,  hear  the 
Arabs  swear  "  by  the  honor  of  an  Englishman." 
•        ••••• 

Kleber  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic,  instigated 
by  those  priests  whose  faith  he  had  offered  to  pro- 
fess. The  incapable  Menou  succeeded  to  the 
command.  Abercrombie  anchored  in  Aboukir 
Bay  on  the  2d  of  March,  1801,  but  was  prevented 
from  disembarking,  by  a  continued  gale  of  wind, 
antil  the  8th.  Soon  after  midnight,  a  rocket  firom 
the  admiral's  ship  gave  the  signal  for  landing — 
and  the  boats,  crowded  with  6,000  troops,  formed 
in  such  order  as  they  could  maintain  on  the  yet 

*Dj«zzar— in  Arabic,  a  batcher, 
t  Sir  John  Hammer. 


stormy  sea.  Then,  through  the  clear  silence  of 
the  night,  the  order  was  given  to  advance,  and 
the  deep  murmur  of  a  thousand  oars  made  answer 
to  the  cheer  that  urged  them  on.  It  was  moriiing 
before  they  approached  the  shore,  which  biased 
with  the  fire  of  the  French  troops  and  their  pro- 
tecting batteries — ^but  on  they  went,  as  reckless 
as  the  breeze  that  wafted  them,  till  the  boats  took 
ground,  and  then  leapt  upon  the  bayonets  of  the 
French,  advancing  through  the  surf  to  meet  them. 
The  foam  soon  changed  its  color  as  they  fought 
among  the  very  waves,  but  nothing  could  stand 
the  British  onset  long.  The  23d,  and  the  flank 
companies  of  the  40th,  drove  the  enemy  before 
them,  and  received  and  broke  a  charge  of  cavalry 
vrith  the  bayonet.  The  sailors,  harnessing  them- 
selves to  the  field  artillery,  dragged  it  through 
the  heavy  sands,  under  the  fire  of  the  French  bat- 
teries, to  whose  roar  they  replied  with  loud  and 
triumphant  cheers.  The  British  troops  now  rushed 
on  to  the  mouths  of  the  cannon,  swept  the  artille- 
ry men  from  their  posts,  carried  the  batteries  with 
the  bayonet,  and  stood  conquerors  on  the  Egyp- 
tian shore.  On  the  13th,  a  sanguinary  engage- 
ment took  place,  without  any  result  of  importance. 
On  the  21st,  the  English  occupied  a  line  extendi 
ing  from  the  spot  we  are  now  sailing  over  to 
where  the  sea  glistens  yonder,  about  a  mile  away. 
Their  right  fiank  was  covered  by  a  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats, under  Sir  Sydney  Smith — the  left,  by  re- 
doubts. The  French  had  partly  restored  the  an- 
cient lines  of  circumvallation,  near  Alexandria, 
which  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  was  preparing  to 
storm,  when  the  enemy's  confidence  and  impetu- 
osity induced  him  to  abandon  his  strong  position, 
and  advance  to  meet  the  British  in  yonder  plain, 
where  a  few  palm-trees  still  mark  the  ground 
they  occupied.  I  need  not  tell  the  results  of  that 
glorious  day.  The  42d  Highlanders  and  the  gal- 
lant 28th  regiment  there  won  the  proud  name 
which  they  have  since  borne  stainless  through 
many  a  bloody  field.  The  seaman  there  fought 
side  by  side  in  generous  rivalry  with  the  soldier- 
in  a  word,  there  Abercrombie  conquered,  and 
there  Abercrombie  fell. 

"  Sweet  in  manner,  fair  in  &vor. 

Mild  in  temper,  fierce  in  fi^t ; 
Warrior  nobler,  gentler,  braver. 

Never  shall  behold  the  Ught." 

The  command  devolved  upon  Lord  Hutchinson, 
a  worthy  successor  of  his  gallant  friend.  The 
powerfully  written,  manly,  and  feeling  dispatch, 
in  which  he  announced  the  victory  of  Aboukir, 
and  the  death  of  Abercrombie,  is,  perhaps,  as  fine 
a  composition  as  our  military  records  can  supply. 
On  the  arrival  of  Sir  David  Baird  from  India,  by 
Cosseir  and  the  Nile,  Lord  Hutchinson  advanced 
upon  Alexandria,  which  capitulated,  and  soon 
afterwards  Egypt  was  abandoned  both  by  con- 
quered and  conquerors  to  the  Moslem.  It  was  in 
this  last  advance  that  the  embankment  was  cut  by 
the  British  army.    Six  dykes  were  opened,  but. 
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the  intermediate  banks  soon  gave  way,  and  the 
sea  burst  freely  into  lake  Mareotis,  submerging 
forty  Arab  villages  with  their  cultivated  lands.  It 
was  seventy  days  before  the  cataract  subsided  into 
a  strait.  The  sea  is  now  once  more  banked  out 
by  the  causeway  on  which  the  Mahmoudish  canal 
is  carried  to  Alexandria,  and  Mehemet  Ali  intends 
to  drain  the  lake,  and  again  to  restore  it  to  culti- 
vation ;  but  the  ruin  which  the  hand  of  man,  "  so 
weak  to  save— so  vigorous  to  destroy,"  effected 
in  a  few  hours,  it  will  take  many  years  to  restore. 

Gentle  reader,  we  are  done  with  war — and  if 
you  should  add,  "time  for  us,"  I  can  only  say, 
that  I  felt  bound  to  account  for  this  unpleasant- 
looking  lake,  on  whose  banks  I  have  so  long  de- 
tuned you,  and,  more  truly,  that  I  was  fain  to  add 
my  pebble  to  the  cairn  upon  Abercrombie's  grave. 

It  was  midnight  when  we  arrived  at  At{6,  the 
point  of  junction  with  the  Nile — iand  a  regular 
African  storm,  dark  and  savage,  was  howling 
among  the  mud-built  houses,  when  we  disem- 
barked there,  ankle  deep  in  slime.  A  crowd  of 
half-naked  swarthy  Arabs,  with  flaring  torches, 
looked  as  if  they  were  welcoming  us  to  the  realms 
of  darkness,  jabbering  and  shouting  violently,  in 
chorus  with  tlie  barking  of  the  wild  dogs,  the 
Toaring  of  the  wind,  and  the  growling  of  the  cam- 
els, as  a  hail-storm  of  boxes  and  portmanteaus 
was  showered  on  their  backs ;  donkies  were  bray- 
ing, women  shiieking.  Englishmen  cursing  sono- 
Toasly,  and  the  lurid  moon,  as  she  hurried  through 
the  clouds,  seemed  a  torch  waved  by  some  fury,  to 
light  up  this  scene  of  infernal  confusion.  My 
friend  and  I  fought  our  way  through  the  demon 
crowd,  gave  some  of  the  ban-dogs  reason  for  their 
howling,  and,  losing  our  way  in  an  enclosure, 
stumbled  over  one  of  the  only  two  pigs  in  the 
Land  of  Ham.  These  unclean  animals  are  kept 
by  a  Frenchman,  who  magnanimously  prefers 
pork  to  popularity,  and  is  about  to  establish  an 
hotel  in  this  most  diabolical  village  it  has  ever 
been  my  lot  to  enter.  Marvelling  whether  we 
should  ever  be  restored  to  any  of  our  luggage, 
we  groped  our  way  through  sleeping  Arabs  and 
kneeling  camels,  and  found,  to  our  pleased  amaze- 
ment, that  our  baggage,  which  appeared  to  scat- 
ter as  widely  and  as  suddenly  as  a  burst  rocket, 
was  piled  upon  the  deck  uninjured,  and  our  big- 
breeched  servants  were  smoking  on  the  portman- 
teau pyramids,  as  apathetically  as  two  sphinxes. 
•         •••«•• 

We  are  now  upon  the  sacred  river — but  it  is  too 
dark  to  see  its  waters  gleam — and  the  shrieking 
of  the  steamer  prevents  us  from  hearing  its  waters 
flow.  Alas !  alas ! — What  a  paragraph !  And, 
is  it  possible,  ye  Naiade  of  the  Nile,  that  your 
deified  stream  is  to  be  harrowed  up  by  a  greasy, 
grunting  steam-ship,  like  the  parvenue  rivers  of 
vulgar  Europe?  That  stream — ^that,  gushing 
from  beyond  the  emerald  mountains,  scatters  gold 
around  it  in  its  youth — ^that  has  borne  the  kings 
of  India  to  worship  at  ancient  Meroo — that  has 


murmured  beneath  the  cradle  of  Moses,  and 
foamed  round  the  golden  prow  of  Cleopatra's 
barge !  Unhappy  river !  Thou,  who  in  thy  warm 
youth  hast  loved  the  gorgeous  clouds  of  .Ethiopia, 
must  thou  now  expiate  thy  raptures,  Uke  Ixion,  on 
the  wheel  ?  Yes,  for  thy  old  days  of  glory  are 
gone  by — thy  veil  of  mystery  is  rent  avray,  and 
with  many  another  sacrificial  victim  of  the  ideal 
to  the  practical,  thou  must,  forsooth,  become  use- 
ful, and  respectable,  and  convey  cockneys.  They 
call  thy  steamy  torturer  the  Lotus,  too— adding 
insult  to  deep  injury ;  a  pretty  specimen  of  thy 
sacred  flower,  begrimed  with  soot,  and  bearing 
fiAy  tons  of  Newcastle  coal  in  its  cal}ni ! 

We  were  soon  fizzing  merrily  up  the  stream, 
and  after  a  night  spent  upon  the  hard  boards  in 
convulsive  eflforts  to  sleep,  that  were  more  fati- 
guing than  a  fox-hunt,  we  hurried  on  deck  to  see 
the  sun  shine  over  this  renowned  river.  Must  I 
confess  it  t  We  could  see  nothing  but  (ligh  banks 
of  dark  mud,  or  swamps  of  festering  slime— even 
the  dead  buflalo,  that  lay  rotting  on  the  river's 
edge,  with  a  pretty  sprinkling  of  goitrous-looking 
vultures,  scarcely  repaid  one  for  leaving  Europe. 
In  some  hours,  however,  we  emerged  from  the 
Rosetta  branch,  on  which  we  had  hitherto  been 
boiling  our  way  to  the  great  river,  and  henceforth 
the  prospect  began  to  improve.  Villages  shel- 
tered by  graceful  g^ups  of  palm-trees,  mosques, 
santon's  tombs,  green  plains,  and  at  length  the 
desert — ^the  most  imposing  sight  in  the  world, 
except  the  sea.  The  day  passed  slowly — ^the  view 
had  little  variety — the  wild  fowl  had  ascertained 
the  range  of  an  English  fowling-piece ;  the  dinner 
was  as  cold  as  the  climate  would  permit — the 
plates  had  no  knives  and  forks,  and  an  interesting- 
looking  lady  had  a  dnimstick  between  her  teeth, 
as  I  pointed  out  to  her  the  scene  of  the  battle  of 
the  Pyramids,  which  now  rose  upon  our  view. 
That  sight  restored  us  to  good  humor;  we  felt 
we  were  actually  in  Egypt — the  bog  of  Allen,  the 
canal-boat,  the  cockney  steamer  itself,  failed  to 
counteract  the  effect  produced  upon  us  by  those 
man-made  mountains,  girt  round  With  forests  of 
palm  trees.  As  the  sun  and  the  champagne  went 
down,  our  spirits  rose,  and  by  the  time  the  evening 
and  the  mist  had  rendered  the  country  invisible, 
we  had  persuaded  ourselves  that  Egypt  was, 
indeed,  the  lovely  land  that  Moore  has  so  delights 
fully  imagined  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Epicurean." 

CAIRO ITS   PORT VIEW  FROM  WITHOUT — WITHIM 

THE  CITADEL — HELIOPOLIS PALACE  OF  SEOOL- 

RA THE   SLAVE-MARKET. 

Wbile  fit  as  «irht  can  reach,  beneath  tm  clear 
And  blue  a  hcavoii  as  ever  lile.^^wd  thia  ephcre, 
Oanlens.  and  minarets,  and  f^lilterinff  dnmea, 
And  hich-built  laniplea.  fil  lo  be  the  homes 
Of  niiirhty  sods,  and  pyramids,  whnse  iiour 
Outlasu  alt  time  above  the  water's  tower. 

Mooac 

MoRNKo  found  us  anchored  off'  Boulac,  the  port 
of  Cairo.    Toward  the  river  it  is  faced  by  facto- 
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aes  and  storehouses ;  within  yon  find  yourself  in  a 
hbyrinth  of  brown  narrow  streets  that  resemble 
rather  rifts  in  some  mud  mountain,  than  any  thing 
with  which  architecture  has  to  do.  Yet  here  and 
there  the  blankness  of  the  walls  is  broken  and 
varied  by  richly  worked  lattices,  and  specimens  of 
arabesque  masonry.  Gaudy  bazaars  strike  the 
eye  and  relieve  the  gloom — and  the  picturesqne 
population  that  swarms  every  where  keeps  the 
interest  awake. 

On  emerging  from  the  lanes  of  Boulae,  Cairo, 
Grand  Cairo !  opens  on  the  view,  and  never  yet 
did  fancy  flash  upon  the  poet's  eye  a  more  superb 
illusion  of  power  and  beauty  than  the  "  city  of 
Victory"*  presents  from  a  distance.  The  bold 
range  of  the  Mokattam  mountains  is  purpled  by 
the  rising  sun — its  craggy  summits  are  cut  clearly 
out  against  the  glowing  sky — it  runs  like  a  pro- 
montory into  a  sea  of  the  richest  verdure,  here 
wavy  with  a  breezy  plantation  of  olives,  there 
darkened  with  acacia  groves.  Just  where  the 
mountain  sinks  upon  the  plain,  the  citadel  stands 
upon  its  last  eminence,  and,  widely  spread  beneath 
it  lies  the  city,  a  forest  of  minarets  with  palm 
trees  intermingled,  and  the  domes  of  innumerable 
mosques  rising,  like  enormous  bubbles,  over  the 
aea  of  houses.  Here  and  there  richly  green  gar- 
dens are  islanded  within  that  sea,  and  the  whole 
is  girt  round  with  picturesque  towers  and  ram- 
parts, occasionally  revealed  through  vistas  of  the 
wood  of  83rcamores  and  fig-tiees  that  surround  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  "  God  the  first  garden  made, 
and  the  first  city  Cain;"  but  here  they  seemed 
commingled  with  the  happiest  efiect.  The  ap- 
proach to  Cabo  is  a  spacious  avenue  lined  with 
the  olive  or  the  sycamore;  here  and  there  the 
white  marble  of  a  fountain  gleams  through  the 
foliage,  or  a  palm-tree  waves  its  plumy  head 
above  the  santon's  tomb.  Along  this  highway  a 
masquerading  looking  crowd  is  swarming  towurds 
the  city — ladies  wrapped  closely  in  white  veils, 
women  of  the  lower  class  carrying  water  on  their 
heads,  and  covered  only  with  a  long  blue  garment 
that  reveals,  but  too  plainly,  an  exquisite  symme- 
try in  the  young,  and  a  hideous  deformity  in  the 
elders — there  are  camels  perched  upon  by  black 
slaves,  magpied  with  white  napkins  round  their 
bead  and  loins — there  are  portly  merchants,  with 
turbans  and  long  pipes,  gravely  smoking  on  their 
fcnowing-look  donkeys — here  an  Arab  dashes 
through  the  crowd  at  fiill  gallop,  or  a  European 
still  more  haughtily  shoves  aside  the  pompous- 
looking  bearded  throng.  Water-carriers,  calen- 
ders, Armenians,  barbers,  all  the  dramatist  persona 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  are  there.  And  now  we 
reach  the  city  wall,  with  its  towers  as  strong  as 
mud  can  make  them.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  this  <mud  architecture  is  of  the  same  nature 

*  "  EI  Eahira,"  the  Arabic  epitbet  of  this  dty,  meuis 
"the  Victorious" — whence  our  word  Cairo— in  Arabic 
«Mi«r." 
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that  one  associates  with  the  word  in  Europe.  No  ! 
Overshadowed  by  palm-trees,  and  a  crimson  ban- 
ner with  its  crescent  waving  from  the  battle- 
ments, and  camels  couched  beneath  its  shade,  and 
swarthy  Egyptians,  in  gorgeous  apparel,  leaning 
against  it,  make  a  mud  wall  appear  a  very  respect- 
able fortification  in  this  land  of  illusion. 

And  now  we  are  within  the  city!  Protean 
powers !  what  a  change  !  A  labyrinth  of  dark, 
filthy,  intricate  lanes  and  alleys,  in  which  every 
smell  and  sight,  from  which  the  nose  and  eye 
revolt,  meet  one  at  every  turn,  and  one  is  always 
turning.  The  stateliest  streets  are  not  above 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  as  the  upper  stories  arch 
over  them  toward  one  another,  only  a  narrow  sei^ 
pentine  seam  of  blue  sky  appears  between  the  top- 
pling verandahs  of  the  winding  streets.  Occar 
sionally  a  string  of  camels,  bristling  with  fagots 
of  firewood,  sweeps  the  streets-  as  efiectually  of 
passengers,  as  the  machine  which  has  superseded 
chummies  does  a  chimney  of  its  soot ;  lean  mangy 
dogs  are  continually  running  between  your  legs, 
which  aflbrd  a  tempting  passage  in  this  petticoated 
place ;  beggars,  in  rags,  quivering  with  vermin, 
are  l3ring  in  every  comer  of  the  street;  now  a 
bridal,  or  a  circumcising  procession,  squeezes 
along,  with  music  that  might  madden  a  drummer — 
now  the  running  footmen  of  some  bey  or  pasha, 
endeavor  to  jostle  you  towards  the  wall,  unless 
they  recognize  you  as  an  Englishman— one  of  that 
race  whom  they  think  the  devil  can't  frighten  or 
teach  manners  to.  Notwithstanding  all  these  an- 
noyances, however,  the  streets  of  Cairo  present  a 
source  of  unceasing  amusement  and  curiosity  to 
the  stranger.  It  has  not  so  purely  an  oriental 
character  as  Damascus;  but  the  intermixture  of 
Europeans  gives  it  a  character  of  its  own,  and 
affords  far  wider  scope  for  adventure  than  the  se- 
cluded and  solemn  capital  of  Syria.  The  bazaars 
are  very  vivid  and  varied,  and  each  is  devoted  to  a 
peculiar  class  of  commodities— thus  you  have  the 
Turkish,  the  Persian,  the  Frank  bazaars;  the 
armorers',  the  weavers',  the  jewellers'  quarters. 
These  bazaars  are,  for  the  most  part,  covered  in, 
and  there  is  a  cool  and  quiet  gloom  about  them 
which  is  very  refreshing  ;  there  is  also  an  air  of 
profound  repose  in  the  turbaned  merchants,  as  they 
sit  cross-legged  on  their  counters,  embowered  by 
the  shawls  and  silks  of  India  and  Persia :  they 
look  as  if  they  were  forever  sitting  for  their  por- 
traits, and  seldom  move  a  muscle,  unless  it  be  to 
breathe  a  cloud  of  smoke  fr«m  their  bearded  lips, 
or  to  turn  their  vivid  eyes  upon  some  expected 
customer — those  eyes  that  seem  to  be  the  only 
living  part  of  their  countenance.  '  These  bazaars 
have  each  a  ponderous  chain  hung  across  their 
entrance,  to  prevent  the  precipitate  departure  o( 
any  thief  that  may  presume  too  far  upon  the  list- 
lessness  of  the  shopkeeper ;  each  lane  and  alley  is 
also  terminated  by  a  door,  which  is  guarded  at 
night.  In  passing  along  these  narrow  lanes,  yon 
might  suppose  yourself  in  some  gallery  or  corridor, 
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until  you  meet  a  file  of  donkeys,  or  of  soldiers 
staggering  along  their  slippery  paths. 

Mean-looking  and  crowded  as  is  the  greater  part 
of  Cairo,  there  are  some  extensive  squares  and 
stately  houses.  Among  the  former  is  the  Esbe- 
keycb,  by  which  yon  enter  the  city — a  place  per- 
haps twice  the  size  of  Stephen's-Green,  occupied 
by  a  large  plantation,  divided  by  wide  avenues,  and 
surrounded  by  a  dirty  canal.  A  wide  road,  shaded 
by  palm  and  sycamore  trees,  runs  round  this  canal, 
and  forms  a  street  of  tall  mud-colored  houses  of 
very  various  architecture ;  some  of  these,  the  ve- 
randahs particularly,  are  very  delicately  and  elabo- 
rately worked.  The  best  buildings  in  the  Esbe- 
keych  are  the  palaces  of  Ibrahim  and  Abbas  Pasha, 
and  the  new  hotel  D'Orient,  in  which  we  had 
pleasant  apartments — looking  over  a  cemetery  it  is 
true,  which  was  haunted  by  tribes  of  ghoullike 
dogs.    But  beyond  this 

"Thin  layer  of  thin  earth  between 
The  living  and  the  dead," 

were  gardens,  and  Kiosks,  and  palm-groves,  and 
a  glimpse  of  the  Nile,  and,  above  all,  the  Pyra- 
mids far  in  the  distance,  yet,  by  their  magnitude, 
curiously  confounding  the  perspective.  Another 
wide  space  is  the  Roumeleych,  where  fairs  and 
markets  are  held,  and  criminals  are  executed,  and 
other  popular  amusements  take  place.  I  am  not 
writing  a  guide-book,  and  I  shall  only  at  present 
allude  to  the  citadel,  which,  as  I  have  observed 
already,  overlooks  the  town.  Mehemet  Ali  resides 
in  it  when  he  is  in  Cairo.  Here  are  the  remains 
of  Saladin's  palace,  and  the  commencement  of  a 
magnificent  mosque,  from  the  terraced  roof  of 
which  there  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  view  in  the 
world.  There  is  also  a  place  of  great  interest  to 
antiquarian  cockneys,  because  it  is  called  Joseph's 
well,  although  owing  its  origin  to  the  Saracen,* 
not  the  patriarch.  There  is  also  a  respectable  ar- 
mory of  native  workmanship,  a  printing-press,  and 
a  mint  which  coins  annually  about  200,000  sterling 
in  gold.  This  citadel  was  built  by  Saladin,  and 
was  very  strong  from  its  position,  before  gunpow- 
der gave  the  command  of  it  to  a  height  further  up 
on  the  Mokattam  height. 

But  to  mc,  the  most  interesting  spot  within 
these  crime-stained  precincts,  was  that  where  the 
last  of  the  Mamelukes  escaped  the  bloody  treachery 
of  Mehemet  Ali.  Soon  after  the  Pasha  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte  in  the  vice-royalty  of  Egypt, 
he  summoned  the  Mameluke  beys  to  a  consulta- 
tion on  the  approaching  war  against  the  Wahabees 
in  Arabia.  As  his  son  Toussoun  had  been  invest- 
ed with  the  dignity  of  pasha  of  the  second  order, 
the  occasion  was  one  of  festivity,  as  well  as  busi- 
ness. The  beys  came  mounted  on  their  finest 
horses,  in  magnificent  uniforms,  forming  the  most 
superb  cavalry  in  the  world.  After  a  very  flatter- 
ug  reception  from  the  pasha,  they  were  requested 
to  parade  in  the  court  of  the  citadel,  which  they 

*  Saladin's  name  was  Joossef  or  Joseph. 


entered  unsuspectingly,  until  the  portcullis  fell 
behind  the  last  of  the  proud  procession.  They 
dashed  forwards — in  vain  ! — ^before  and  around 
them  nothing  was  visible,  but  blank,  pitiless  walls, 
and  barred  windows ;  and  the  only  opening  was 
towards  the  bright  blue  sky.  Even  that  was  soon 
darkened  by  their  funereal  pall  of  smoke,  as  vol- 
ley after  volley  flashed  from  a  thousand  muskets 
upon  their  defenceless  and  devoted  band.  Start- 
ling, and  fearfully  sudden  as  was  the  death,  they 
met  it  as  became  their  fearless  character.  Some 
with  arms  crossed  upon  their  mailed  bosoms,  and 
their  turbancd  heads  devouUy  bowed  in  prayer; 
some  with  flashing  swords,  and  fierce  curses,  alike 
unavailing  against  their  dastard  and  ruthless  foe. 
All  that  chivalrous  and  splendid  throng,  save  one, 
sank  rapidly  beneath  that  deadly  fire  into  a  red  and 
writhing  mass — that  one  was  Emim  Bey.  He 
spurred  his  charger  over  a  heap  of  his  slaughtered 
comrades,  and  sprang  upon  the  batUements.  It 
was  a  dizzy  height,  but  die  next  moment  he  was 
in  the  air — another,  and  he  was  disengaging  him- 
self from  his  crushed  and  dying  horse,  amid  a 
shower  of  bullets.  He  escaped,  and  found  his 
well-earned  freedom  in  the  desert. 

The  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood  are 
very  numerous.  One  day,  we  rode  to  Heliogolis, 
the  On  of  Scripture.  It  is  about  five  miles  from 
Cairo ;  and  the  road  lies,  for  the  most  part,  along 
a  shady  avenue  passing  through  luxuriant  corn- 
fields, over  which  numbers  of  the  beautiful  white 
ibis  were  hovering.  We  found  nothing  but  a 
small  garden  of  orange-trees,  with  a  ma^ificent 
obelisk  in  the  centre.  Yet  here  Joseph  was  mar- 
ried to  the  fair  Asenath ;  here  Plato  and  Herodo- 
tus studied,  and  here  the  darkness  in  which  the  sun 
veiled  the  Great  Sacrifice  on  Calvary,  was  observed 
by  a  heathen  astronomer.  The  obelisks  seem 
never  to  have  been  isolated  in  the  position  for 
which  they  were  originally  hewn  out  of  the  granite 
quarries  of  Syene.  They  terminated  avenues  of 
columns  or  of  statues,  and  bore,  in  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions,  the  destination  of  the  temples  to  which 
they  led.  People  talk  of  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  as  being  discoverable  here ;  and  there 
are  reports  about  a  sphinx,  but  we  could  discover 
neither.  Here  is  the  gaiden  of  Metarich,  where 
grew  the  celebrated  balm  of  Gilead,  presented  by 
the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon,  and  brought  to 
Egypt  by  Cleopatra.*  On  our  return  towards 
Cairo,  we  were  shown  the  fountain  which  refresh- 
ed, and  the  tree  which  shaded,  the  holy  family  in 
their  flight  to  Egypt. 

Another  day,  we  went  to  Shoobra,  the  palace 
and  garden  of  Mehemet  Ali.  We  cantered  under 
a  noble  avenue  of  sycamores,  just  wide  enough  to 
preserve  their  shade,  and  at  the  end  of  three  miles, 
came  to  a  low  and  unpretending  gateway,  pictur- 
esque,   however,    and    covered    with    parasites. 

*  For  an  account  of  this  plant,  see  the  valuable  notes 
to  Lord  Lindsay's  Lelten— a  book  wilhont  which  no  one 
should  visit  Egypt,  and  few  should  remain  in  England. 
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Without,  were  tents  and  troops,  and  muskets 
piled,  and  horses  ready  saddled ;  but  witliin,  all 
was  peace  and  silence.  A  venerable  gardener, 
with  a  long  white  beard,  received  us  at  the  entrance, 
and  conducted  us  through  the  fairy-lilce  garden,  of 
which  he  might  pass  for  the  guardian  genius. 
There  were  very  few  flowers ;  but  shade  and 
greenery  are  every  thing  in  this  glaring  climate ; 
and  it  was  very  delightful  to  stroll  along  these 
paths,  all  shadowy,  with  orange  trees,  whose 
fruit,  "hke  lamps  in  a  night  of  green,'"  hung 
temptingly  over  our  heads.  The  fragrance  of 
large  beds  of  roses  mingled  with  that  of  the  orange 
fliiwer,  and  seemed  to  repose  on  the  quiet  airs  of 
that  oalra  evening.  In  the  midst  of  this  garden 
we  came  to  a  vast  pavilion,  glittering  like  porce- 
lain, and  supported  on  light  pillars,  forming  clois- 
ters, that  surrounded  a  Uttle  marble  basin,  in  the 
centre  of  which  sparkling  waters  gushed  from  a 
picturesque  fountain.  Gaily  painted  little  boats 
for  the  ladies  of  the  bareem,  floated  on  the  surface 
of  this  lake,  through  whose  clear  depths,  shoals 
of  gold  and  silver  fishes  flashed  lines  of  Ught.  In 
each  comer  of  the  building,  there  were  gilded 
apartments  with  divans,  tables,  mirrors  and  all 
the  simple  furniture  of  an  eastern  palace,  in  which 
books  or  pictures  are  never  found.  The  setting 
sun  threw  his  last  shadows  on  the  distant  pyramids, 
as  we  lay  upon  the  marble  steps  inhaling  the 
odors  of  the  orange  and  pomegranate  groves,  and 
dreamily  listening  to  the  vespers  of  the  busy  birds, 
and  the  far-oflT  hum  of  the  city,  and  the  faint  mur- 
mur of  the  great  river ;  the  evening  breeze  was 
sighing  among  the  palms  and  the  columns  of  the 
palace,  when  we  were  startled  by  another  rustle 
than  that  of  leaves,  and  two  odalisques  came 
laughing  by,  unconscious  of  our  presence,  and 
unveiled.  The  old  Arab  gardener  anxiously  sign- 
ed to  us  to  look  another  way,  but  for  once  I  pre- 
ferred European  to  Egyptian  manners,  and  gazed 
admiringly  on  the  startled  pair.  One  was  a  very 
beautiful  Georgian  girl — ^I  believe  her  compan- 
ion was  handsome  too;  but  one  such  face  was 
enough  at  a  time,  and,  as  it  was  not  very  quickly 
shrouded  by  her  veil,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  as  bright 
— no,  that  is  not  the  word — but  of  as  beautiful  a 
countenance  as  poet  ever  dreamed  of.  She  was 
very  fair,  and  all  but  pale — ^the  deep  seclusion  of 
!iar  life  had  left  but  little  color  on  her  cheek,  and 
Iii?r  exquisitely  chiscllod  features  would  have  been 
marble-like,  but  for  the  resplendent  eyes  that  lent 
lifs  and  lustre  to  the  whole  countenance.  A  bril- 
liant moon  lighted  our  gallop  back  to  Cairo :  the 
gates  were  long  since  closed,  but  a  bribe  procured 
va  easy  admission. 

The  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes  are  mausolean 
palaces,  of  great  beauty,  and  the  richest  Saracenic 
ar«hitecture,  but  now  falling  fast  to  decay,  and 
only  inhabited,  or  rather  haunted,  by  some  outcast 
Arabs  and  troops  of  wild  dogs.  They  form  a 
grand  cemetery  of  their  own,  surrounded  by  the 
desert. 


The  petrifled  forest  is  about  five  miles  away. 
My  friend  R.  went  there,  and  described  it  as  a  vast 
shelterless  wilderness  of  sand,  strewn  with  what 
seemed  the  chips  of  some  gigantic  carpenter's 
shop.  There  are  no  roots,  much  less  appearance 
of  a  standing  tree. 

One  of  the  sights  which  amused  me  most  was  a 
chicken-hatching  oven.  This  useful  establishment 
is  at  some  distance  from  the  walls,  and  gives  life 
to  some  millions  of  chickens  annually.  It  seems 
that  the  hens  of  Egypt  are  not  given  to  sedentary 
occupations  ;  having  been  hatched  themselves  by 
machinery,  they  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  hatch. 
They  seem  to  consider  that  they  have  discharged 
every  duty  to  society,  when  they  have  produced 
the  egg — no  domestic  anxiety  rufiles  their  bosoms ; 
they  care  not  whether  their  offspring  becomes  a 
fowl  or  a  fritter,  a  game  cock  or  an  omelette. 

We  entered  a  gloomy  and  filthy  hut,  in  which  a 
woman  was  squatting,  with  a  dark,  little,  naked 
imp  at  her  bosom.  She  sat  sentry  over  a  hole  in 
the  wall,  and  insisted  clamorously  on  backsheesh 
(a  bribe.)  Being  satisfied  in  this  particular,  she 
consented  "  to  sit  over,"  and  we  introduced  our- 
selves with  considerable  difficulty  into  a  narrow 
passage,  on  either  side  of  which  were  three  cham- 
bers, strown  with  fine  mould,  and  covered  with 
eggs,  among  which  a  naked  Egyptian  walks  deli- 
cately as  Agag,  and  keeps  continually  turning 
them  with  most  hen-like  anxiety.  The  heat  was 
about  100°,  the  smell  like  that  of  Harrowgate 
water,  and  the  floor  was  covered  with  egg-shells 
and  struggling  chickens.  The  same  heat  is  main- 
tained day  and  night,  and  the  same  wretched  hen- 
man  passes  his  life  in  turning  eggs.  His  fee  is 
one-half  the  receipt — he  returns  fifty  chickens  for 
every  hundred  eggs  that  he  receives. 

It  was  the  feast  of  lanterns.  As  we  strolled,  by 
the  soft  moonlight,  under  the  avenues  of  sycamore 
and  olive  trees  that  shadow  the  Esbekeyeh,  we 
could  see  through  the  vistas  an  extensive  encamp- 
ment in  the  distance — innumerable  lamps,  of  vari- 
ous colors,  and  painted  lanterns,  shone  among  the 
tents  and  the  dark  foUage.  Not  only  did  they 
glitter  on  every  bough,  and  on  a  thousand  banners, 
hut  scaffoldings  were  raised,  on  which  they  hung 
in  garlands  and  festoons  of  light.  The  very  sky 
above  them  wore  the  appearance  of  a  faint  dawn : 
every  glimpse  of  the  canals,  every  leaf  in  all  the 
grove,  shone  with  their  reflected  radiance.  Of 
course  we  were  soon  struggling  through  the  many- 
colored  crowd  of  the  prophet's  worshippers,  that 
thronged  the  encampment.  A  Moslem  mob  is 
good-tempered  and  patient  beyond  belief;  and  that 
sea  of  turbans  stagnated  as  calmly,  as  if  every 
wave  of  it  was  exactly  in  the  position  that  he 
wished  to  occupy.  Each  tent  was  crowded  to 
excess  by  performers  or  aspirants  in  a  most  ungu- 
lar  religious  ceremony.  A  ring  of  men,  standing 
80  closely  side  by  side  that  they  supported  each 
other  in  their  exhausting  devotions,  were  vehe- 
mently shouting  "  Allah,"  or  rather  "  Ullah,"  in 
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chorus.  They  moved  their  bodies  up  and  down, 
keeping  strict  time  to  this  monotonous  chant,  ex- 
haling their  breath  pantingly  at  every  exclamation. 
Many  were  foaming  at  the  mouth,  some  were  in- 
coherent— all  seemed  utterly  exhausted,  and  fell, 
from  time  to  time,  among  the  crowd  that  was 
quietly  squatted  within  their  excited  circle.  They 
were  instantly  succeeded  by  others,  and  this  pro- 
ceeding continued  till  morning :  every  tent  had  its 
peaceful  crowd  of  squatters,  surrounded  by  its 
convulsive  ring.  None  of  the  crowd  appeared  to 
take  the  slightest  interest  or  curiosity  about  the 
business  before  or  after  they  had  performed  their 
own  part.  They  then  lighted  their  pipes,  where 
they  had  room  to  do  so,  and  gently  struggled  to- 
wards the  flower-ornamented  stalls,  where  coffee 
and  sherbet  were  supplied.  It  was  very  refreshing 
to  turn  from  this  melancholy  scene,  so  humbling 
to  human  nature,  and  find  oneself  in  silence  and 
solitude,  under  the  calm,  pure  skies,  with  the 
soothing  whispers  of  the  night  breeze,  as  it  wan- 
dered among  the  feathery  palms. 

I  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  schools,  the 
hospitals,  and  the  manufactories  of  the  pasha,  Mr. 
Leider's  interesting  missionary  schools,  the  muse- 
ums of  Dr.  Abbot  and  Clot  Bey,  and  will  only 
beg  the  reader's  company  to  one  more  scene  in 
Cairo. 

I  went  to  visit  the  slave-market,  which  is  held 
without  the  city,  in  the  court-yard  of  a  deserted 
mosque.  I  was  received  by  a  mild-looking  Nu- 
bian, with  a  large  white  turban  wreathed  over  his 
swarthy  brows,  and  a  bernoose,  or  cloak,  of  white 
and  brown  striped  hair-cloth,  strapped  round  his 
loins.  He  rose  and  laid  down  his  pipe  as  I  enter- 
ed, and  led  me  in  silence  to  inspect  his  stock.  I 
found  about  thirty  girls,  scattered  in  groups  about 
an  inner  court.  The  gate  was  open,  but  there 
seemed  no  thought  of  escape.  Where  could  they 
go,  poor  things!  "The  world  was  not  their 
friend,  or  the  world's  law."  Some  of  them  were 
grinding  millet  between  two  stones — some  were 
kneading  the  flour  into  bread ;  some  were  chat- 
ting in  the  sunshine,  some  sleeping  in  the  shade. 
One  or  two  looked  sad  and  lonely  enough,  until 
their  gloomy  countenances  were  lighted  up  with 
hope — the  hope  of  being  bought !  Their  faces 
were,  for  the  most  part,  wofuUy  blank — not  the 
blankness  of  despair,  but  of  intelligence ;  and 
many  wore  an  awfully  animal  espressioa.  Yet 
there  were  several  figures  of  exquisite  symmetry 
among  them,  which,  if  they  had  been  indeed  the 
bronze  statues  they  resembled,  would  have  attract- 
ed the  inspection  of  thousands,  and  would  have 
been  worth  twenty  times  the  price  that  was  set 
upon  these  immortal  beings.  Their  proprietor 
showed  them  off  as  a  horse-dealer  does  hit  cattle, 
examining  their  teeth,  removing  their  body-clothes, 
and  exhibiting  their  paces.  He  asked  only  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  sterling  for  the  best 
and  comeliest  of  them.    The  Abyssinians  are  the 


most  prized  of  the  African  slaves,  from  their  su- 
perior gentleness  and  intelligence ;  those  of  the 
Galla  country  are  the  most  numerous  and  hardy. 
The  former  have  well-shaped  heads,  beautiful 
eyes,  an  agreeable  brown  color,  and  shining 
smooth  black  tresses.  The  latter  have  low  fore- 
heads, crisp  hair,  sooty  complexions,  thick  lips, 
and  projecting  jaws.  It  was  like  the  change  from 
night  to  morning,  passing  from  these  dingy  crowds 
to  the  apartments  of  the  white  slaves  from  Georgia 
and  Ciicassia.  It  was  not  without  some  difficulty 
I  obtained  admission  into  this  department  of  the 
human  bazaar.  Its  commodities  are  only  purchas- 
ed by  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Mussulmans,  and 
many  are  bought  upon  commission.  They  fetch 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling ;  and,  being  so  much  more  valuable  than 
the  Africans,  are  much  more  carefully  tended. 
They  reclined  upon  carpets,  lightly  but  richly  clad. 
They  were,  for  the  most  part,  exquisitely  fair ; 
but  I  was  disappointed  in  their  beauty.  The  sunny 
hair,  and  heaven-blue  eyes,  that  in  England  pro- 
duce such  an  angel-like  and  intellectual  effect, 
seemed  to  me  here  mere  flax  and  beads ;  and  I 
left  them  to  the  "  turbaned  Turk  "  without  a  sigh 
— except,  perhaps,  a  very  little  one  for  those  far 
away,  in  mine  own  land,  whose  image  they  served, 
however  faintly,  to  recall. 

It  is  the  usual  custom  of  travellers,  to  pour  forth 
a  torrent  of  indignation  on  the  slave  markets  of 
the  east.  Certainly  they  do  not  sound  well ;  and 
far  be  it  from  me  to  become  their  advocate  ;  nev- 
ertheless it  is  not  just  to  paint  the  black  prince 
blacker  than  he  is,  even  when  speaking  of  niggers. 
It  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  sufferings  or  sensa- 
tions of  these  creatures,  half  man,  half  ourang- 
outang,  by  the  standard  of  our  own  people.  It  is 
true  they  are  only  clothed  with  a  blanket  or  a 
napkin,  but  that  is  the  full-dress  of  their  native 
land.  They  are  fed  on  coarse  flour-cakes  and 
water,  but  that  is  the  beef  and  beer  of  Ethiopia. 
Their  domestic  ties  are  broken,  but  they  are  not 
like  our  ties,  whatever  morbid  philanthropy  may 
say  J  and,  if  they  were,  the  slave-dealer  is  only 
in  the  relation  to  them  of  a  new-poor-law  guardian 
unto  us.  They  suffer  hardship  and  cruelty,  no 
doubt,  during  thei»  passage  of  the  desert,  and 
down  the  Nile  ;  but  once  they  are  purchased, 
they  are  treated  with  the  same  kindness,  they  have 
the  same  food  and  clothes  as  the  free  servant ;  and 
they  have  nothing  of  the  stigma  which  is  attached 
to  their  undeserved  destiny  in  the  free,  and  en- 
lightened, and  repudiating  republic  of  America. 
It  is  to  be  considered,  also,  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  prisoners  of  war,  and  exchange  a  cruel 
death  for  iJiat  servitude  which  is  the  lot  of  the 
freest  of  us  all  in  one  form  or  another.  As  for 
the  Georgian  and  Circassian  beauties,  they  hare 
never  learned  what  love  or  freedom  means  ;  they 
have  been  educated  for  exportation ;  their  only 
ambition,  like  that  of  many  fair  maidens  in  hap- 
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pier  lands,  is  to  fetch  a  high  price,  and  their  only 
hope  is  to  be  first  favorite  in  the  hareem — wliose 
hareem  they  care  not. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  attempt  to  defend 
the  diabolical  traffic  in  immortal  beings  !  I  only 
venture  to  exhibit  the  matter  in  the  light  in  which 
it  appenrs  to  the  Mussulman,  by  which  light  alone 
he  is  to  be  judged.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  truly 
say,  that  I  have  witnessed  more  melancholy  sights 
in  village  church  and  city  chapel,  where  orange- 
flowers  wreathed,  and  jewels  adorned,  and  bishops 
blessed  a  victim-bride,  than  in  any  slave-market 
of  the  east,  from  Cairo  to  Constantinople. 

It  is  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Mahomet  to  sell 
slaves  to  Christians,  out  of  regard  to  their  souls ! 
We  may  smile  at  it,  but  we  cannot  scorn  this  con- 
sideration. Cairo  is  remarkable  for  latitudinarian- 
ism  in  matters  of  faith — but  at  Damascus,  the 
traveller  can  only  obtain  admission  to  the  slave- 
bazaar  under  the  disguise  of  oriental  costume. 
Even  in  the  former  city,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
access  is  daily  increased,  from  the  insults  with 
which  the  slave-owners  are  overwhelmed  by 
Christians,  after  they  have  satisfied  their  curiosity. 
These  travellers  should  beware  of  relying  too 
much  on  the  ignorance  of  the  African,  for  there 
are  man-dealers  and  daughter-sellers  in  other  lands 
than  those  of  Egypt.       •        •        •        •        • 

Here,  you  black  scoundrel ! — here  is  the  price 
of  that  fainGeorgian  girl,  whose  eyes  sparkle  with 
the  hope  of  being  bought,  and  being  free.  Yet 
no — ^the  transaction  would  be  condemned  as  dis- 
reputable in  my  country,  where  I  have  just  seen  a 
wealthy  worldling  lead  to  the  altar  a  richly- 
^omed,  but  unwilling  bride,  whose  heart  (and  lie 
knew  it)  was  another's.  Congratulations  and 
honor  showered  upon  his  bargain,  as  reprobation 
would  on  my  little  transaction  here.  Yet  the  only 
difference  is,  that  kit  purchase  money  was  in  set- 
tlements, and  that  his  purchase  was  a  free-born 
daughter  of  proud  England. 

But  enough  of  this — ^let  us  hope  we  all  know 
one,  who  acknowledges,  in  practice  as  well  as  in 
profession,  that  there  is  a  world  beyond  our  own  ; 
who  prefers  his  child's  happiness  to  an  additional 
footman,  and  her  peace  of  mind  to  a  pair  of  lead- 
ers. May  his  days  be  many!  May  his  white 
haiis  shine,  like  a  halo,  in  a  happy  home !  and, 
in  his  dying  hour,  may  he  have  nothing  to  re- 
proach himself  with,  except  not  having  made 
traffic  of  his  daughter's  love. 

•         •••••• 

Here 's  a  pretty  homily  about  a  respeiitable  class 
of  elderly  gentlemen,  with  whom,  thank  heaven ! 
in  the  course  of  a  tolerably  varied  life,  I  have 
never  had  a  dealing :  nor  am  likely  to  have  after 
this  remonstrance,  to  look  upon  a  man  as  man,  not 
as  a  pocket. 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  a  coronet  is  not  a 
most  graceful  appendage,  and  coin  a  most  con- 
TonJent  element,  in  a  marrying  man ;  but  a  noble 


heart,  and  a  rich  intellect  are  not  utterly  valueless, 
but  to  minds  devoid  of  both.  AAer  all,  it  is  no 
affair  of  mine,  this  English  heart-market;  I  am 
neither  a  daughter  nor  a  father — so,  peace  to  the 
good,  and  repentance  to  the  evil,  and  let  us  away 
to  the  quiet  Nile,  for 

"  We  have  many  a  distant  path  to  tread. 
By  pensive  fancy,  not  by  fiction  led." 

FRAGMENT. 
Oh  !  come  to  me  now,  for  my  sorrows  are  past, 
And  the  cloud  on  my  heart  is  dissolv'd  at  last ; 
Spirit  of  Poesy,  come  from  above, 
Come,  on  ihe  wings  of  nature  and  love ! 

Come,  while  the  yellow  light  streams  thro'  the  pane, 
And  the  air  is  fresh  with  the  morning  rain, 
And  the  wind  is  up  with  its  sweet  wild  voice, 
Like  a  song  of  sorrow  that  bids  us  rejoice. 

Come,  'mid  fancies  gathering  fast, 
'Mid  thoughts  of  the  present,  and  thoughts  of  the  past ; 
Oh !  come  to  me  now !  't  is  thy  chosen  hour, 
And  the  spirits  of  evil  no  longer  have  power! 


From  Knight 's  Quarterly  Magazine. 
THE  STOLEN  KISS. 
Written  in  a  Lady's  AVmm  by  the  late  Abraham  Gen. 
tian,  Esq. 

Smooth'd  be  that  brow — and  chas'd  the  frown 
Yet  gathering  to  thy  tardy  will — 
Nor  think  to  awe  my  raptures  down, 
For  anger  makes  thee  lovelier  still. 

In  vain  thou  wouldst  compel  the  ire 
But  lightly  felt,  but  fainily  shown ; 
Thine  eyes  betray  beneath  iheir  fire 
The  pardon  thou  wouldst  blush  to  own. 

Then,  still  that  proudly  swelling  breast, 
Soften  that  lovely,  mantling  cheek ; 
'T  was  but  a  Kiss,  that  well  express'd 
The  tenderness  I  could  not  speak. 


I  ENVY  thee,  thou  careless  Tj-ind, 
So  light,  so  wild,  ihy  wandering, 

Thou  hast  no  earthly  chain  to  bind 
One  feiter  on  thine  airy  wing ; — 

I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind ! 

The  flower's  first  sigh  of  blossoming, 
The  harp's  soft  note,  the  woodlark's  song, 

All  unto  thee  their  treasures  bring, 
All  to  thy  fmry  reign  belong ; — 

I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind! 

Thy  jocund  wing  o'er  ocean  toves, 

An  echo  to  the  sea-maid's  lay ; 
Then,  over  rose  and  orange  groves, 

Thy  fiugtant  breath  exhales  away  ;— 
I  envy  thee,  thou  careless  wind! 
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From  th«  MantUy  MBgazint. 
THE   ANONYMOUS   LETTER. 

To  WRITE  an  anonymous  letter  is  ungende- 
manly ;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt — nay  more, 
it  is  mean,  dastardly,  skulking,  depraved !  But 
what  could  I  do?  Colonel  Plinth  was  about  to 
marry  his  cook . 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter  is  degrading,  to 
say  the  least :  it  would  require  tlie  skill  of  a  sophist 
to  render  it  justifiable — perhaps;  and  yet  when 
Colonel  Plinth  was  going  to  marry  his  cook . 

A  vixen — ^a  perfect  Saracen  of  a  woman  behind 
his  back ;  and  he  a  man  of  nice  honor ;  who  had 
gained  golden  laurels  at  Seringapatam — ^an  aid-de- 
camp to  Sir  David  Baird — ^my  friend !  The  intel- 
ligence had  come  like  a  thunder-bolt. 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter,  except  under  the 
most  imperative  circumstances,  is  unquestionably 
atrocious.  I  felt  that,  even  posited  as  I  was — 
with  the  most  benevolent  intentions — conscience — 
my  conscience,  as  a  gentleman  and  an  officer, 
would  hesitate  to  approve  of  it.  I  paused — I  de- 
termined to  weigh  the  matter  well ;  but  the  con- 
viction fell  upon  me  like  an  avalanche  that  not  a 
moment  was  to  be  lost ! — Colonel  Plinth  was  on 
the  eve  of  marrying  his  cook . 

Rebecca  Moggs !  And  he  my  brother-in-law — 
the  widowed  husband  of  my  sainted  sister — a  K. 
C.  B. — a  wearer  of  four  medals,  two  crosses,  and 
the  order  of  the  golden  fleece — a  man  who  had 
received  the  thanks  of  Parliament — the  written 
approbation  of  my  Lord  Clive — two  freedoms  in 
gold  boxes : — a  man  who,  had  he  nobly  fell  on  the 
ramparts  of  Tippoo's  capital,  would  have  been 
taken  home  in  rum,  and  buried  in  St.  Paul's. 

His  fragment — his  living  remains — (for  he  pos- 
sessed only  one  organ  of  a  sort — having  lost  a 
leg,  an  arm,  an  eye,  and  a  nostril) — had  resolved 
on  what  I  considered  a  sort  of  demi-post  mortem 
match,  with — whatt 

A  blowsy,  underhung  menial,  whose  only  merit 
consisted  in  cooking  mulligatawny,  and  rubbing 
with  a  soft,  fat  palm  the  wounded  ankle  of  his 
partially  efficient  leg ;  the  illegitimate  oflspring  of 
a  Sepoy  pioneer's  trull ;  a  creature  whom  my 
lovely  and  accomplished  sister  had  taken  from  th^ 
breast  of  her  dead  mother,  (the  woman — a  camp- 
follower — ^received  an  iron  ball  in  her  brain  from 
one  of  Tippoo's  guerilla  troops  in  the  jungle,) — 
one  whom  Evadne  had  brought  up,  with  maternal 
care,  in  her  kitchen  ; — a  scullion !  And  such  a 
one  to  be  Colonel  Plintli's  wife — to  take  the  place 
of  Evadne !     Good  God ! 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter  is  rather  revolt- 
ing ;  much  may  be  said  against  it ;  it  is  one's  der- 
nier resort;  still  it  has  its  advantages — and  why 
neglect  them  ?  Had  Colonel  Plinth  not  been  what 
he  was — ^were  he  but  a  casual  acquaintance  or  a 
mere  friend — ^then  indued 

But  he  was  my  brother-in-law — ^my  brother  in 
arms — ^in  a  word,  Colonel  Plinth. 

Had  he  been  a  man  who  would  listen  to  reason 
— who  was  open  to  conviction — to  whom  one  might 
venture  to  speak — why  really 

But  he  was  hot  as  curry ; — yet  not  deficient  in 
sense ; — but  dreadfully  opinionated — ^techy — easily 
susceptible  of  feeling  himself  insulted — careful  as 
to  keeping  his  pistol-case  in  such  a  state  as  to  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice — a  being  inflamed  in 
body,  soul,  and  complexion,  by  the  spices  and  sun 
of  the  burning  East. 

To  remonstrate  with  him  would   have  been 


absurd ;  he  would  have  cut  me  down  with  his 
crutch  : — he  had  amassed  three  thousand  a-year. 

To  write  an  anonymous  letter  was  not  exactly 
the  sort  of  thing ;  but  why  see  him  rush  into  a 
match  which  would  dishonor  himself,  and  shed  a 
sort  of  retrospective  shame  on  my  sainted  sister? 

The  cook  was  far  from  immaculate.  A  native- 
servant,  whom  I  discharged  at  Calcutta  for  repeat- 
edly staying  out  all  night^-but  why  expose  the 
weak  side  of  humanity? 

And  another  young  fellow  of  her  acquaintance, 
whom  I  pardoned  for  having  robbed  me,  on  condi- 
tion of  his  fi^nkly  confessing  all  his  misdemean- 
ors^ 

Besides,  there  was  Larry  the  trumpeter — 

And  one  or  two  more. 

Under  such  circumstances— conscious  of  his  in- 
fatuation, I  ceased  to  waver :  the  End  sanctified  the 
means ;  and  I  wrote  him  an  anonymous  letter. 

She,  of  course,  would  make  a  point  of  having 
children — and  then  where  were  my  expectations? 

Evadne  had  never  been  a  mother ;  Uie  Colonel 
was  the  only  Plinth  in  the  universe ;  and,  posited 
as  I  was — Evadne  being  the  link — I  naturally  had 
expectations. 

To  say  nothing  of  being  nine  years  my  senior, 
he  was  a  wreck — a  fiery  wreck,  full  of  combusti- 
bles, burning  gradually  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  sun  of  his  happiness,  would,  as  I  felt,  set 
forever,  the  moment  he  married  such  a  creature  as 
Moggs — innately  vulgar — repulsive — double-chin- 
ned— tumid — protuberant.  Social  festivity  was 
everything  to  Colonel  Plinth ;  but  who  would 
dine  with  him,  if  his  ce-divant  cook  were  to  carve? 
— Evadne's  adopted ;  Larry  the  trumpeter's  love ! 
I  could  n't ! 

Therefore,  under  a  sense  of  overwhelming 
duty  to  Colonel  Plinth,  1  wrote  him  an  anony- 
mous letter. 

Every  precaution  was  taken ;  the  hand  was  dis- 
guised— ^the  paper  such  as  I  had  never  used ;  and, 
to  crown  all,  I  dropped  the  important  document  in 
a  distant  and  very  out-of-the  way  post-office. 

Conscious  of  perfect  security — animated  by  the 
cause  I  had  espoused,  I  played  away  upon  him, 
from  my  masked  battery,  with  prodigious  vehe- 
mence. Reserve  was  out  of  the  question  ;  in  an 
anonymous  letter,  the  writer,  of  course,  speaks 
out ;  this  is  its  great  advantage.  I  took  a  rapid 
review  of  his  achievements — I  recalled  the  accom- 
plished Evadne  to  his  mind's  eye — I  contrasted 
her  with  his  present  intended  : — Larry  the  trum- 
peter figured  in,  and  the  forcible  expression  as  to 
Ciesar's  wife  was  not  forgotten.  I  rebuked — 1 
argued — 1  ridiculed — ^I  scorned  : — I  appealed  to 
his  pride — I  mentioned  his  person.  1  bade  him 
consult  a  cheral  glass,  and  ask  himself  if  the  reflec- 
tion were  tliat  of  a  would-be  bridegroom.  I  told 
him  how  old  he  was — what  the  Indian  army  would 
think — in  short,  the  letter  carried  upon  the  face 
of  it  the  perfect  conviction  of  a  thirty-two  pounder. 
Here  and  there  I  was  literally  ferocious. 

I  dined  alone  that  day,  and  was  taking  my  wine 
in  the  complacent  consciousr.eiss  of  having  done  all 
in  my  power,  when  Colonel  Plinth  knocked.  Of 
courae  I  knew  his  knock :  it  was  always  violent ; 
but  on  this  occasion  rather  less  so  than  usual.  I 
felt  flurried;  as  he  ascended,  my  accurate  ear 
detected  a  strange  footstep  on  the  stair.  Hastily 
pouring  out  and  gulping  down  a  bumper,  I  con- 
trived to  rally  before  my  friend  entered. 

Commonly  his  countenance  was  turbid — billowy 
— Tufus — the  red  sea  in  a  storm ;— now  it  was 
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stooy — ^pale — ^implacable ;  he  was  evidently  white 
hot  with  wrath.  His  eye — usually  lurid  as  that 
of  a  Cyclops  at  the  forge — was  cold— clear — 
icy ;  his  look  froze  me — ^I  had  seen  him  thus  before 
— in  the  breach  at  Seringapatam. 

His  salute  was  charmingly  courteous  ;  he  beg- 
ged leave  to  introduce  a  friend — Baron  Cahooz,  a 
noble  Swede  in  the  Prussian  service.  Never  be- 
fore had  I  beheld  such  a  martinet — where  could 
Plinth  have  picked  him  up  ? 

The  Baron,  in  very  good  English,  expressed  his 
concern  at  making  so  valuable  an  acquaintance  as 
that  of  Major  Mocassin  under  such  infelicitous 
circumstances.  Colonel  Plintli  had  been  insulted : 
but  as  I  had  so  long  been  his  most  valued  friend — 
as  we  had  fought  and  bled  on  the  same  fields — as 
those  arms  (his  right  and  my  left)  which  had  been 
so  often  linked  together,  were  mouldering,  side  by 
side,  in  the  same  grave — as  I  was  his  brother-in- 
law.  Colonel  Plinth  would  accept  of  the  amplest 
possible  apology : — with  any  other  man  than  Ma- 
jor Mocassin,  Colonel  Plinth  would  have  gone  to 
extremities  at  once. 

I  was  petrified  daring  this  speech;  but  at  its 
conclusion  some  sort  of  an  inquiry  staggered  from 
my  lips. 

Baron  Cahooz  did  not  understand. 

I  declared  myself  to  be  in  the  same  predica- 
ment : — ^would  he  be  so  good  as  to  explain  t 

In  reply,  the  Baron  hinted  that  I  must  be  con- 
eciona  of  having  written  Colonel  Plinth  a  letter. 

Fearing  that  Plinth's  suspicions  had  been 
aroused,  and  that  this  was  a  rufe  to  trap  me  into 
a  confession — remembering  my  precautions — and 
feeling  sure  that  nothing  could,  by  any  possibility, 
be  brought  home  to  me,  unless  I  turned  traitor  to 
myself — I  denied  the  imputation  point  blank !  In- 
deed, what  else  could  I  do? 

Colonel  Plinth  uttered  an  exclamation  of  bitter 
contempt,  and  hobbled  towards  the  door. 

Baron  Cahooz  handed  me  his  cud: — ^nothing 
farther  could  be  done  : — he  hoped  the  friend  whom 
I  might  honor  on  the  occasion  would  see  him  as 
early  as  possible,  in  order  to  expedite  the  neces- 
sary arraagements. 

I  made  a  last  effort.  Advancing  towards  the 
door,  where  Plinth  stood,  I  begged  to  protest  that 
I  was  mystified — ^that  he  must  be  labonng  under  a 
mistake. 

"  A  mistake!"  shouted  he,  in  that  tremendous 
tone,  which  for  a  moment  had  once  appalled  the 
tiger-hearted  Tippoo — "  A  mistake.  Major  Mocas- 
sin !  There 's  no  mistake,  sirrah !  Will  you  deny 
your  own  hand-writing?" 

So  saying,  he  threw  the  letter  in  my  face,  and 
retired,  followed  by  Cahooz. 

In  another  moment  the  veil  was  torn  asunder. 
Having  never  before  attempted  an  anonymous  let- 
ter, and  acting  under  the  influence  of  confirmed 
habit,  I  had  concluded  the  fatal  epistle,  without 
disguise,  in  my  customary  terms : — "  Yovfs,  ever, 
John  Mocassin  !  " 

Note. 

The  foregoing  paper  was  drawn  up  and  sent  to 
his  cousin  in  Kentucky  by  Major  Mocassin,  a  few 
hours  after  Colonel  Plinth  and  Baron  Cahooz  had 
quitted  him.  On  the  inside  of  the  envelop  appears 
the  following: — "'Tis  now  midnight — Rear  Ad- 
miral Jenkinson  has  settled  every  thing  with  the 
Baron,  to  their  mutual  satisfaction ;  we  are  to  be 
on  the  ground  by  six  in  the  morning.    If  I  fall — " 

After  considerable  research,  we  have  discovered 


two  announcements  in  the  public  prints,  which 
form  valuable  appendages  to  Major  Mocassin's 
document.  The  first  extract  is  from  a  London 
journal,  published  in  1810 ;  the  second,  from  a 
Bath  paper  of  two  years  later  date. 

No.  I. 
"  Yesterday,  at  his  own  residence  in  Wimpole 
street,  by  special  license,  Colonel  Plinth,  K.  C.  B., 
to  Rebecca  Louisa  Moggs,  a  native  of  Masulipa- 
tam.  The  gallant  Colonel  went  through  the  cere- 
mony with  his  only  remaining  arm  in  a  sling — 
having  a  few  hours  before  exchanged  shots — both 
of  which  took  effect — with  Major  Mocassin." 

No.  II. 
"  The  busy  tongue  of  fame  reports  that  a  gal- 
lant Major,  who  served  with  distinction,  and  lost 
an  arm,  under  Sir  David  Baird,  in  the  East  Indies, 
is  about  to  lead  to  the  altar  the  dashing  relict  and 
sole  legatee  of  a  brave  and  affluent  brother  officer, 
who  recently  died  at  Cheltenham.  A  mutual 
attachment  is  supposed  to  have  been  long  in 
existence  ;  for  the  bridegroom  elect  fought  a  duel 
on  the  lady's  account,  with  her  late  husband,  on 
the  very  morning  of  the  marriage.  Pecuniary 
motives  may  perhaps  have  influenced  the  fair  one 
in  giving  her  hand  on  that  occasion  to  the  gallant 
Major's  more  fortunate  rival." 


From  the  Independent  Weeklj  Piev. 
The  following  beautiful  charade  is  worthy  of  the 
distinguished  poet  whose  name  it  signifies : 

Come  {torn  my  First — aye  come ! 

The  battle  dawn  is  nigh ; 
And  the  screaming  trump,  and  the  thundering  dram, 

Are  calling  thee  to  die ! 
Fight  a.<i  thy  father  fought, 

Fall  as  thy  father  fell ; 
Thy  task  is  taught,  thy  shroud  Is  wrought, 

So  farewell ! — and  farewell ! 

Toll  ye  my  Second !— toll ! 

FUng  high  the  flambeau's  light ; 
And  sing  the  hymn  of  a  parted  sonl. 

Beneath  the  silent  night ! 
The  wreath  upon  his  head, 

The  cross  upon  his  breast, — 
Let  the  prayer  be  said,  and  the  tear  be  shed ; 

So — take  him  to  his  rest. 

Call  ye  my  Whole — aye  call 

The  lord  of  lute  and  lay ! 
And  let  him  greet  the  sable  pall 

With  a  noble  song  to-day. 
Go,  call  him  by  his  name ; 

No  fitter  band  may  crave 
To  light  the  flame  of  a  soldier's  fame 

On  the  turf  of  a  soldier's  grave. 


Week  heavenly  sounds  about  my  ears, 

Like  winds  through  Eden's  tree-tops,  rise— 
And  make  me,  though  my  spirit  hears. 

For  very  luxury  close  my  eyes ; — 
Let  none  but  friends  be  round  about, 

Who  love  the  soothing  joy  like  me ; 
That  so  the  charm  be  felt  throughout. 

And  all  be  harmony. 
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THE  KOYAL  GEOBGE  niM-tAUD  TAnLE. 


[It  was  said  that  the  ^een  was  to  have  a  billiard  talile 
made  out  of  the  timbers  of  the  Royal  George— on  which 
Punch  presents  the  following  petition.] 

Mav  it  please  yocb  Most  Gracious  Majesty  : 

Although  of  a  humble  stock,  and  although  my 
wife,  Madam  Judy,  has  not  been  presented  at  your 
Majesty's  court,  yet  we  humbly  declare  that  the 
whole  court  doth  not  contain  two  more  loyal  and 
duteous  subjects. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty,  we  are  very  old  ; 
we  hare  been  in  the  custom  of  mixing  for  centuries 
past  with  every  class  of  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, and  we  are  enemies  to  no  manner  of  sport 
wherewith  they  amuse  themselves. 

Billiards, among  others, is  agood  sport.  It  has 
the  privilege  of  uniting  many  honorable  gentlemen 
daily  together  of  the  army,  of  the  universities,  and 
of  the  swell  mob,  at  the  watering-places.  It  has 
the  eminent  merit  of  leading  to  the  detection  of 
many  rogues  and  swindlers ;  it  keeps  many  in- 
genious markers,  brandy-merchants,  and  soda- 
water  venders  in  honorable  maintenance,  and  is  a 
great  aid  and  patron  of  the  tobacco  trade,  thereby 
vastly  increasing  the  revenues  of  your  Majesty's 
government. 

With  that  sport  then  we  are  far  from  quarrel- 
ling. But  there  is  for  this  and  for  all  other  games 
a  time  and  place.  Thtis  in  the  late  Mr.  Hogarth's 
facetious  print  (I  knew  the  gentleman  very  well) 
the  Beadle  is  represented  as  caning  "the  Idle 
Apprentice''  for  playing  at  marbles — no,  not  for 
playing  at  marbles,  but  playing  on  a  grave-stone 
during  Sunday  service.  In  like  manner,  were  I 
to  set  up  my  show  before  St.  James's  Church 
during  service  hours,  or  under  your  Majesty's  tri- 
umphal arch  at  Pimlico,  or  in  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's drawing-room — it  is  likely,  not  that  the 
Beadle  would  cane  me,  for  that  I  would  resist,  but 
that  persons  in  blue  habiliments,  oil-skin  hatted, 
white-lettered,  and  pewter-buttoned — policemen  in 
a  word,  would  carry  me  before  one  of  your  Majes- 
ty's justiees  of  the  peace.  My  crime  would  be, 
not  the  performance  of  my  tragedy  of  "  Punch" 
— but  its  performance  in  an  improper  manner  and 
time. 

Ah,  Madame!  Take  this  apologue  into  your 
royal  consideration,  and  recollect  that  as  is  Punch 
and  marbles  so  are  billiards. 

Tht-y  loo  may  be  played  at  a  wrong  place.  If 
it  is  wrong  to  play  at  marbles  on  a  tombstone,  is 
it  just  to  play  at  billiards  on  acofHn — an  indifferent 
coffin — anybody's  coffin  ?  Is  such  a  sport  quite 
just,  feeling,  decorous,  and  honorable  t 

Perhaps  your  Majesty  is  not  aware,  what  the 
wreck  of  the  Royal  George  really  is.  Sixty  years 
ago  its  fate  made  no  small  sensation.  Eight  hun- 
dred gallant  men,  your  royal  grandfather's  sub- 
jects, went  down  to  death  in  that  great  ship.  The 
whole  realm  of  England  was  stirred  and  terrified 
by  their  awful  fete — the  clergy  spoke  of  it  from 
their  pulpits — the  greatest  poet  then  alive  wrote 
one  of  the  noblest  ballads  in  our  language,  which 


as  long  as  the  language  will  endure  shall  per- 
petuate the  melancholy  story.  Would  your 
Majesty  wish  Mr.  Thomas  Campbell  to  continue 
the  work  of  Mr.  William  Cowper,  and  tell  what 
has  noio  become  of  the  wreck  ?  Lo !  it  is  a 
billiard-table,  over  which  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  de  Joinville  may  bo  knocking  about  red 
balls  and  yellow—or  his  Serenity  the  I*rince  of 
Hohenzollcn  Sigmaringen  may  be  caramboUng 
with  his  coat  off.  Ah,  Madame  !  may  your  royal 
Angers  never  touch  a  cue  ;  it  is  a  losing  hazard 
that  you  will  play  at  that  board. 

The  papers  say  there  is  somewhere  engraved  in 
copper  on  the  table,  a  "  suitable  inscription." 
What  is  it !     I  fancy  it  might  run  thus : — 

"TBIS    BILLIARD    TABLE    IS   FORMED   OF   FART    OF    TBI 

TIHBERS 

OF  THE  ROYAL  GEORGE  MAN-OF-WAR,  OF  100  etmS, 

WBICH  WEMT  DOWN  ON  THE  29th  AUGUST,  1782. 

EIGirr  BimDREO  seamen  FERISBED  on  BOARD, 

IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  TBEIR  COUNTRY  AND  THEIR  KING. 

HONOR  BE  TO  THE  BRAVE  WHO  DIE  IN  SUCB  A  SERVICE. 

AS  A  FITTING  MARK  OF  BER  SENSE  OF  TBESE  BRAVE  MEH's 

MISFORTUNES, 

AS  A  TESTIMONY  OF  SVUFATBY  FOR  THEIR  FATE, 

AS  AH  ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  ENGUSHMEH 

TO  BBAVE  THEIR  LIVES  IN  SIMILAR  FERILS, 

IN  HOFES  THAT  FIXTURE  SOVEREIGNS 

MAT  AWARD  THEM  SIMILAR  DELICATE  STMFATET  ; 

ABOVE  ALL,  AS  A  STERN  MONtmENT 

OF  THE   VANITY    OF   MILITARY   GLORY, 

THE  USELESSHESS  OF  AMBITION, 

AND  TUE  FOLLY  OF  FIDELITY, 

WBICH  EXPECTS  ANY  REWARD  BUT  ITSELF, 

HEB  MAJESTY,  QUEEN  VICTORIA, 

BAS  GRACIOUSLY  CAUSED  TBIS  FLA Y-T ABLE  TO  BE  JU]» 

FROM  TBE  TIMBERS  OF 

TBE  FAITBFin.,  USELESS,  WORN-OUT  OLD  VESSEL." 


We  Stop  the  press,  to  announce  that  the  billiard- 
table  out  of  the  Rot/al  George  has  been  counter- 
manded, and  that  the  remaining  cart-loads  of  tim- 
ber have  been  purchased  to  decorate  the  new 
chapel  at  Windsor  Castle. 


STANZAS. 

Yes — labor,  love !  and  toil  would  please, 
Were  toil  and  labor  borne  for  thee ; 

And  fortune's  nursling,  lapped  on  ease, 
In  wealth  of  heart  be  poor  to  me ! 

Why  should  I  pant  for  sordid  gain  ? 

Or  why  Ambition's  voice  believe  1 
Since,  dearest,  thou  dost  not  disdain 

The  only  gift  I  have  to  give. 

Time  would  with  speed  of  Ughtning  flee, 
And  every  hour  a  comfort  bring. 

And  days  and  years  employed  for  thee 
Shake  pleasares  from  their  passing  wing. 

CAXOBm. 
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COBBESFONDENGE. 


Wb  Mpeat  the  request  on  our  first  cover— that 
the  execution  of  oor  plan  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
itat  volume.  We  shall  have  so  much  difficulty  iu 
the  arrangements  of  our  printing  and  publication 
ofloes,  that  we  shall  not  at  once  be  able  to  bring 
aO  points  to  bear. 

Mr.  Macsulay's  admiiaUe  review  of  Barire  and 
tbe  Freadi  Rerolntion  necessarily  displaces  many 
short  articles  wUch  we  had  prepared  to  increase 
the  Tariety  of  No.  3. 

We  especially  regret  the  postponement  of 
Mvnal  pieces  showing  the  great  strength  of  the 
movement  in  behalf  of  the  miserable  women  and 
vduldreo  who  are  crushed  beneath  the  cara  of  the 
ISinglish  Factory  System.  It  has  defeated  and 
flamed  the  English  ministry,  and  has  great  inler- 
aat  for  the  manufacturers  in  the  United  States, 
aa|i<j  dally  as  showing  how  murit  their  formidable 
Qompetition  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  calculations  of 
British  stateanen. 

It  is  generaly  agreed  that  the  revenue  of  the 
General  Government  shall  be  derived  irom  a  duty 
on  imports.  Such  aa  advantage  as  that  will  afibrd 
will  be  more  than  enough  to  enable  the  American 
manuiaeturer  to  enter  the  market  with  the  Eng- 
lish. This  duty  ought  <to  be  settled,  and  not  to 
be  left  as  a  stoek  in  trade  to  politicians.  The 
Dofacturing  interest  reqnires  that  this  should  be 


steady — and  not  that  it  should  b«  high.  A.  moder- 
ate duty  will  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the 
whole  country,  which  will  share  in  the  pride  of 
our  own  workmen  and  machinery. 

One  short  article  on  the  subject  o{  cheap  postage 
is  all  that  we  could  get  into  this  number.  To 
supply  a  cheap  and  frequent  oommunicatiMi  widi 
all  parts  of  the  ooontry,  is  one  of  the  very  greatest 
advantages  which  onr  government  could  afibrd  na. 
Our  law-makers  and  officials  touch  this  matter 
feebly  and  partially.  A  president,  who  cooU 
accomplish  for  us  what  Rowland  Hill  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  England,  would  have  earned  "  gkny 
enough"  for  one  consulship. 

A  young  lady  wishes  us  to  give  the  explanation 
of  the  Enigma  at  page  40.  She  must  be  aware 
that  we  cannot  give  it  privately  in  her  own  copy 
only— and  we  ought  not  to  give  it  in  the  whole 
edition,  because  other  people  have  not  "  given  it 
up."  When  it  appears  that  nobody  can  unriddle 
it,  we  may  have  a  few  words  to  say. 

Oor  personal  and  other  friends  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  we  sold  in  two  days  the  whole  edition  ot 
No.  1,  and  have  printed  a  second.  Should  we  be 
obliged  to  do  this  with  each  succeeding  number, 
we  shall  be  satisfied.  We  are  especially  gratefol 
for  the  interest  shown  in  the  work  by  the  good 
people  of  Boston. 
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THE  TAILOS   CBEDITOR. 


tfr 


Fram  the  Matropollta. 
THE  TAILOB  CSEDITOB — BT  MBS.  GORE. 

PcoPLB  p]es(l  gailty  to  dttnb  ; — ^the  word  carries 
■n  air  of  defiance  with  it  which  they  fancy  becbm- 
ing.  But  few  like  to  ulk  of  their  creditors  ! — a 
name  which,  by  conveying  a  consciousness  of 
legal  responsibility,  conveys  also  a  wound  to  their 
•elf-love.  Yet,  from  the  moment  that,  by  draw- 
ing breath,  we  incnr  the  debt  of  nature,  to  that 
when  the  bell,  tolling  over  our  remains,  conveys  a 
pecuniary  liability  to  our  inheritors,  life  is  a  series 
of  iudebtments.  Thrice  happy  the  man  who  sleeps 
solvent  upon  his  pillow!  But  scarcely  less  pitiful 
the  wretch  who  lavs  his  head  there  absolutely 
debtless: — untrusted  either  because  untrustworthy, 
or  because  unwilling  to  accord  credit  in  return  ! 

The  preeminence  of  Great  Britain  among  nations 
is  ascribed  by  the  farthest-sighted  philosophers 
to  the  magnitude  of  her  national  debt ;  and  but  for 
the  stimulus  of  private  liabilities,  where  would  be 
the  best  works  of  the  best  authors ! — the  best  pic- 
tures of  the  best  artists  ? — the  best  articles  of  the 
best  magazines  ?  The  high-mettled  scribbler  starts 
off  at  speed  on  the  slightest  spur  of  a  dnn.  The 
Scotch  novels  are  in  a  great  measure  the  works  of 
the  creditors  of  Scott :  and  but  that  T,  as  becomes 
»  gentleman,  have  creditors  of  my  own,  how 
should  I  be  able  to  furnish  the  following  "  Ac- 
oounts"  for  the  amusement  of  my  readers  f 

It  was  not,  however,  in  quite  so  cheerful  a 
mood  that  I  first  conceived  the  project  of  turning 
their  Accounts  to  account,  causing  them  to  repay 
me  with  interest  all  I  happened  to  owe.  My  pa- 
rents, who  died  when  I  was  a  schoolboy,  havmg 
been  what  is  called  "  unfortunate,"  (that  is  impru- 
dent,) I  was  bequeathed  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
crabbed  uncle,  with  so  small  a  patrimony,  tnat  I 
and  it  together  seemed  scarcely  worth  the  trouble 
of  looking  after.'  To  mo,  however,  those  three 
thousand  pounds  appeared  to  contain  a  mine  of 
wealth  ;  and,  in  my  vague  notious  of  indepen- 
dence, I  scorned  all  mention  of  articles  to  attorneys, 
clerkships  in  counting-houses,  apprenticeships  to 
apothecaries  ;  already  smitten  with  the  wild  de- 
sire of  becoming  a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about 
town !         -" 

According  to  the  privilege  of  uncles  well  to  do  in 
die  world,  min« called  me  a  fool.  But  he  had  said  as 
niucfa  of  my  parents  when  ruined  by  speculation  ; 
and  in  his  house  I  had  already  begun  to  under- 
stand the  opprobrious  word,  according  to  a  lexicon 
especially  Great  British,  as  the  synonyrae  of 
**poor."  But,  foreseeing  myself  both  wealthy 
and  wise — that  is,  bein^  so  great  a  fool  as  to  judge 
myself  capable  of  achieving  wealth  through  my 
own  wisdom — ^I  snapped  my  fingers  at  my  uncle, 
and  betook  myself  to  the  lean  and  hungry  occupa- 
tion of  polite  scholarship.  Like  other  enthusiastic 
lads  to  whom  parental  coercion  has  been  wanting, 
I  fancied  myself  a  man  of  genius.  Pactolus 
seemed  wailing  to  flow  through  my  hands  ;  and  it 
needed  only  a  stroke  of  my  poetic  wand  to  convert 
the  waters  of  oblivion  into  claret  and  champagne. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  flowed  through 
my  hands  was  my  small  fortune.  Till  I  attained 
my  majority,  I  lived  upon  tick ;  aud  the  first  act  of 
my  first  year  of  discretion  being  to  discharge  to 
the  last  doit  my  obligations,  established  a  credit 
much  to  my  credit,  and  little  to  ray  advantage. 
Convinced  tJiat  the  efibrts  of  iny  pen  would  enaole 
me  to  strike  a  future  balance  as  readily  as  in  the 
pieaeat  instance,  by  inditing  a  draA  upon  my  un- 


cle's hauteur,  I  persisted  in  the  personal  engage- 
ments which  had  converted  my  mheritance  mto  a 
four  years'  income.  My  tragedy,,my  comedy,  my 
epic,  my  farce,  my  annual,  my  magasine,  were 
destined  to  metamorphose  all  future  creditors  into 
my  most  obedient  humble  servants. 

Alas  !  'the  only  transformation  I  ever  witnessed 
in  them  was  from  creditors  into  duns.  Perceiving 
me  to  be  a  man  of  honor  by  the  readiness  with 
which  I  discharged  the  illegal  obligations  of  my 
minority,  they  set  me  down  as  soft,  and  became 
proportionably  hard.  By  degrees  mistrusted,  event- 
ually trusted  no  longer,  there  came  to  be  a  sort 
of  poetic  license  in  the  cut  and  texture  of  my  gar- 
ments, such  as  constitutes  in  itself  an  act  of  buik- 
ruptcy. 

Still,  I  was  young  and  sanguine.  As  I  a8ceii4- 
ed  in  my  lodgings  story  above  story,  I  was  onljr 
soaring  a  poetical  flight.  I  thought  of  MiltoOrOf 
Otway,  of  Goldsmitn,  and  comforted  by  prospec- 
tive immortality,  overlooked  my  mortal  necessities. 
Moreover,  an  occasional  sparkle  of  gold  dust  on 
the  surface  redoubled  my  iaith  in  the  latent  min«ii 
below.  The  first  time  I  pocketed  a  guinea  «« 
the  guerdon  of  two  montlis'  hard  labor  in  leading 
artiiSes  for  a  weekly  paper,  I  beheld  myself  the 
founder  of  a  future  Abbotsford— a  baronet — and 
member  of  parliament. 

At  that  moment,  indeed,  I  even  forgot  my  ored- 
itors.  But  my  creditors,  alas !  did  not  forget  n%! 
With  all  my  flights,  I  had  only  attained  a, third 
pair  of  stairs ;  and  steep  and  ricketty  as  they  were, 
one  might  have  fancied  them  smooth  as  an  india- 
ed  plane  or  the  verses  of  Rogers,  and  carpeted 
with  Axminster,  so  pleasant  appeared  the  ascent 
to  every  savage  in  whose  books  I  had  inscrib^ 
myself  pending  the  triumphs  of  my  own.  It 
seemed  a  mall  to  the  brutes — a  ring,  a  cour  h 
reine,  a  prater,  a  chiaja — for  their  daily  exerciae 
and  delectation.  My  bell  had  a  silver  sound  ia 
their  ears — and  they  came  both  "  single  spies"  and 
in  "  battalions."  > 

I  paid — when  I  could — and  at  length  promised 
to  pay — when  I  could  ;  an  expression  they  seemed 
to  hold  too  vague  and  figurative,  fur  most  uf  thein 
(probably  for  the  pleasure  of  possessing  my  auto- 
graph as  a  literary  man)  required  roe  to  say,  a» 
much,  and  sometimes  a  little  more,  upon  paper. 
Now,  my  autograph  happened  to  be  precisely  that 
of  my  crabbed  uncle,  so  that  he  became,  for  tear 
sons  of  his  own,  desirous  of  witlidrawiag  it  from 
circulation.  He  was,  tlierefore,  at  the  trouble  of 
collecting  the  first  series  of  these  offsprings,  of  my 
pen,  apprizing  me,  at  the  same  time,  that  my  next 
performance  of  the  same  nature  might  be  in  ijie 
hands  of  the  attorneys,  and  the  unmrtu^tate  aor 
thnr  in  quod  till  the  day  of  judgment,  for  any 
effort  he  would  make  towards  tlie  redcmpiion  ot' 
either. 

In  former  days,  it  was  held  a  christianly  thing 
to  release  captives  from  thrall ;  and  kings  oa 
their  deathbeds,  and  ladies  fair  in  pain  or  peril, 
used  to  make  vows  uf  ransom  for  so  many  victimt 
of  the  Moors.  But  neither  kings  nor  countessM 
of  modern  times  extend  their  tender  mercies  to- 
wards the  victims  of  sheriffs  officers;  auid  I  so- 
cordiugly  determined  that,  whatever  bills  might 
be  brought  again&t  me,  I  would  give  more  ia 
return.  I  was  beginning  to  understand  tbe  vain* 
of  my  own  autograph. 

This  resolution  only  increased  my  influx  of  visir 
tors.  The  sneaks  crowding  to  write  their  bum* 
in  the  porter's  hook  of  «  rny^l  giver  "f  fcl- 
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not  mora  aasidaous  than  the  little  knot  of  oneredit- 
ing  crediton  who  daily  assured  me  that  they  were 
tired  of  having  reminded  me  of  their  claims — as 
(hoogh  I  were  not  eqaally  tired  of  hearing  of 
themi  Custom  has  appropriately  assigned  the 
office  of  donning  to  the  moat  disagreeable  moment 
of  the  year  ; — the  moment  when  its  two  ends 
meet,  tboiigh  our  own  do  not — the  days  when 
"  daylight  dies"  so  soon  aAer  its  birth,  that  it 
scarcely  seems  worth  while  for  it  to  have  come 
into  the  world — ^when  the  sun  is  seen  as  through  a 

frlaas  darkly,  and  when  we  emerge  from  oni  ctwer- 
ess  houses  into  the  chilly  atmopphere, 
"  The  brarest  holds  his  breath 
Foratune!" 

In  those  Christmas  days  of  darkness  and  desola- 
tSoa,  the  soand  of  single  knocks  is  great  in  the 
land.  Parallelogrammatic  letters,  wafer-sealed  and 
tmeightly,  make  their  appearance  at  every  door. 
Not  a  tyro  of  a  clerk  bnt  seems  to  be  learning  to 
draw  in  figures.  Saints  and  sinners  unite  in  hid- 
ing (heir  fellow-creatures  be  L.S.D. — d ;  and, 
knowing  onr  inability  before  tliey  ask,  and  their 
ttwB  ignorance  in  asking,  request  us,  "at  our 
esrKest  convenience,"  to  settle  their  small  ac- 
«oants.    The  world  seems  bent,  in  short,  upon 

Solonging  by  weariness  of  spirit  the  brevity  of 
•  shortest  day  of  the  year ! 

Ajnong  mine  enemies  (at  the  period  when  I 
WM  beginnioff  to  comprehend  the  identity  between 
Na  enemy  and  a  creditor)  was  a  certain  rich  man, 
who  swore  he  was  a  ve^  poor  one,  Jonas  Cox  by 
name,  and  a  tailor  by  nature.  Yes,  by  nature ; 
ttn  he  was  bom  a  tailor,  a  chip  of  the  old  shop- 
%iMrd,  a  Snip  of  many  generations:  There  bad 
been  as  many  Cozes  in  his  cabbagery  as  Guelphs 
ttmm  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  He  was  Cox 
Vl.,  of  Poland  Street;  had  come  into  the  world 
cross-legg-ed,  and  was  likely  to  exhibit  his  cross- 
bones  in  ue  same  sartorial  bearings. 

Jonas  Cox,  I  binsb  to  own  it,  was  my  family 
tailor.  Though  his  cut  was  such  as  to  fully 
iostify  my  cutting  Aim,  in  recalling  to  mind  how 
ne  had  admeasured  me  for  my  schoolboy  jackets 
afbre&ne,  and  annually  wasted  upon  my  crabbed 
nnele  the  assurance  (so  sweet  in  the  ears  of  pa- 
rente)  that  I  was  "  growing  a  fine  young  gentle- 
Htm,  when  I  grew  to  be  merely  a  fine  gentle- 
man, I  remembered  the  days  of  my  youth  and  Jo- 
nas Cox — eschewed  Stultz,  Borfhart,  and  Buck- 
meater,  Cooke,  Jackson,  and  Curlewis — and  left 
my  measures  to  the  exclusive  care  of  Poland 
Sbreet,  as  her  Majesty  those  of  Government  to 
the  hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  so  long  as  I 
eoold  be  classed  among  the  good  customers  of  Jo- 
ins, I  was  "  dressed,'*  as  dinners  are  promised  at 
•ttbnrban  taverns,  "  on  the  shortest  notice,"  and  I 
may  add,  as  the  said  dinners  are  not,  on  the  long- 
est credit. 

Among  the  accounts  discharged  with  interest 
tn  the  attainment  of  my  majority,  was  one  of  Cox 
VI.th's,  which  for  length,  if  shred  into  tailor's 
neasures,  would  have  "  put  a  girdle  round  about 
4h«  esrth,"  or  the  waist  of  Daniel  Lambert ; — the 
Mimint  of  the  stamp  for  the  receipt  in  full  would 
new  afford  me  a  week's  board  and  lodging !  Jonas 
Oox  wae,  accordingly,  one  of  those  who  waited 
tongest  afterwards  before  he  requested  the  favor 
•f  my  autograph  ;  and  it  was  through  the  impor- 
tunities of  the  family  tailor  to  my  uncle  that  my 
aignatara  for  once  held  good,  to  be  consigned  to 
•  for  evermOra. 
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But  on  the  Chriatroas  enaaing,  Jonaa  saw  fit  to 
deliver  his  bill  as  be  had  formerly  delivered  his 
suits— at  the  shortest  notice  ;— ay,  and  to  deliver 
it  with  vexations  iteration.  Lest  I  should  aois- 
take  bis  meaning,  the  second  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill  cxpresMd  only  "to  bill  delivered"-— cofi 
and  deliver  being  the  watchword  of  one's  thieves 
of  creditors,  as  itand  and  deliver  used  to  be  of 
the  footpads  of  more  heroic  times. 

At  length,  to  this  single  line  of  argument  were 
appended  half  a  dozen  more,  requesting  my  imme- 
diate attention  to  the  same ;  receiving  no  answer 
to  which,  Jonas  probably  concluded, like  the  belle 
of  a  country  town  concerning  some  militia  captain, 
that  my  "  attentions  meant  nothing."  His  next 
missive  announced  a  visit  from  his  clerk,  who  call- 
ed, and  called,  and  called  again  ;  and  I,  though 
"  not  at  home"  to  his  calls,  of  course  ibrgot  to  re- 
turn the  visit. 

Then  came  a  letter,  of  orthugmphy  so  mneh 
more  impeachable  than  the  preceaiog  ones,  that  it 
was  plain  the  old  goose  had  taken  quill  in  hand  to 
defend  his  own  cause ;  for  he  assured  me  it "  would 
not  suit  him  to  whait  any  longer."  Next  followed 
a  lawyer's  letter ! 

Before  it  reached  my  lodgings,  I  was  hundreds 
of  miles  away ;  gathering  up  a  small  inheritanea 
from  a  maiden  aunt,  enabling  me  to  satisfy  Cox 
VI.  by  a  large  instalment,  which,  for  nearly  a 
year  ensuing,  relieved  me  from  the  further  men- 
tion of  his  name.  Last  Christmas,  however,  ar- 
rived, in  the  well-known  clerkly  hand-writing 
"  To  balance  of  accounts — ,"  with  the  superadd 
tion  of  the  cost  of  a  suit  of  nephew's  mouni' 
ing,  which  still  constitutes  the  oaatomary  suit  of 
Tustr  black  of  my  quotidian  wear. 

Mr.  Jonas  Cox,  it  appeared,  bad  retired  froai 
business.  His  riches  had  been  increasing  in.  the 
same  proportion  as  my  poverty ;  and  he  was  now 
the  propnetor  of  a  charming  villa,  Number  3, 
Elysium  Road,  Maida  Hill.  Unluckily  for  me,  in 
arranging  his  dissolution  of  partnership  with  hia 
son.  Cox  Vn.,  what  were  msolently  called  the 
bad  debts  of  the  firm,  fell  to  the  share  of  the  old 
man ;  among  the  rest,  mine  !  To  collect  these 
outstanding  claims,  seemed  to  have  become  the 
recreation  of  his  leiwire.  It  was  a  pastime  to 
him,  after  counting  the  numbers  of  sprigs  on  his 
Michaelmas  daisies  in  Elysium  Row,  and  listening 
all  the  morning  to  the  toll  of  the  adjacent  buryiog- 
gronnd,  to  take  the  omnibus  to  town,  and  hunt  up, 
in  their  tranquil  retreats,  the  thirty-seven  unfor- 
tunate wretches  whose  names  still  figured  in  hia 
schedule.  They  were  his  game^his  bagged  fox- 
es — the  sports  of  his  new  gentility — the  memento 
of  his  former  occupation.  For  Cox  VU.  had  a 
touch  of  Philip  the  Second  in  him,  and  did  not 
care  to  have  the  abdicated  emperor  resume  hia 
sceptre  in  Poland  Street,  t.  e.  his  scissors.  Re- 
pulsed, therefore,  in  hia  old  workehip, 

Without  the  power  to  fill  again 
The  desert  gap  that  caused  his  pain, 

by  the  concoction  of  new  measures,  or  the  hatch- 
ing anntber  goose,  Jonas  could  only  become  the 
ninth  part  of  a  man  again,  by  the  perusal  and  re- 
perusal  of  those  accursed  old  bilb ;  and  not  only 
"  waiting  "for  them,  but  waiting  with  them  upon 
his  debtors. 

I  have  reason  to  think  I  was  peculiarly  favored. 
As  I  have  said  before,  my  lodgings  were  high, — 
high  as  his  demands ;  and  by  the  tuna  the  oM  i 
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bad  peoted  his  way  up  to  my  door,  Christian 
riiarity  demanded  toat  I  rhonld  offer  him  a  chair 
for  the  recoTery  of  his  breath,  pending  the  recovery 
ef  his  money.  After  due  discussion  of  the  "  to 
pay  or  not  to  pay"  part  of  my  abilities,  he  was 
sboat  to  enter  into  that  of  their  literary  value ; 
first,  talking  of  his  own  books,  secondly,  of  mine. 
He  had  known  me  since  I  was  breeched,  and  was 
privileged. 

The  priTilege,  I  conclude,  was  appreciated  ;  for 
instead  of  Christmas  remaining  the  exclusive  pe- 
riod for  auditorial  persecution,  his  visits  beset  me 
all  the  year  round.  The  finest  day  in  June  was 
not  secure  against  the  intrusions  of  Jonas  Cox. 
Presuming  An  the  indulgence  he  had  shown  me, 
it  became  an  tuderstood  thing  between  us  that, 
though  steeped  to  the  lips  in  poverty  and  printer's 
ink,  I  was  never  to  be  denied  to  the  retired  tailor. 
He  had  acquired  one-hnndred-and-twenty-seven 
pounds'  worth  of  right  to  come  and  sit  in  the  sun- 
shine of  my  spirit,  converting  it  into  carefulness 
and  gloom.  He  loved  to  talk  to  me  of  my  parents 
and  their  troubles,  and  how  little  they  had  ever 
expected  their  only  son  would  come  to  live  in  a 
garret,  scribbling  for  bread.  And  then  he  would 
take  out  his  silver  snuff-box,  or  wipe  his  unctuous 
brows  with  a  motley  bandana,  as  he  added  that 
"  my  uncle  was  getting  stricken  in  years  ;  but  he 
feared  I  should  be  never  the  better  for  his  death, 
his  fortune  being  notoriously  divided  between  pub- 
lic charities  and  the  charity  that  begun  at  home 
in  the  person  of  his  robust  housekeeper." 

I  bore  it  all.  Though  arsenic  is  dirt  cheap, 
and  prussic  acid  far  from  ruinous,  and  Jonas  Cox 
would  have  gratefully  accepted  any  relVeshment  I 
saw  fit  to  offer  him,  whether  liquid  or  substan- 
tial, I  refrained.  I  looked  upon  the  old  wretch  as  a 
species  of  materialized  conscience — an  embodied 
lemorse — a  monitor  or  tormentor  entailed  upon 
me  by  my  expensive  habits ! 

At  length,  one  autumn  morning,  when,  soon 
after  his  arrival  in  my  poor  chamber,  "  drizzly 
rain  did  fall,"  rendering  it  impossible  for  him  to 
regain  his  omnibus  without  being  soaked  to  his 
unmacintoshed  skin,  I  saw  that  my  day  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  with  it  a  brilliant  article,  which  had 
been  spirting  forth  from  my  pen  at  the  moment 
of  his  arrival,  and  which  his  doleful  family  allu- 
sions checked  in  a  moment.  Transpierced  by  the 
acupunctuation  of  the  ttdlor's  needle,  my  balloon 
had  fallen  from  the  clouds  "  Tame  lo  pagkcrai !  " 
muttered  I — (as  the  tailor  had  often  probably  mut- 
tered to  himself  touching  his  bill,  as  he  ascended 
my  creaking  stairs!) — "You  shall  furnish  me 
with  a  new  and  original  article."  Why  not  amuse 
the  public  with  what  /  find  so  little  amusing — 
"  Accounts  of  my  Creditors !"  It  is  only  to  tran- 
scribe from  this  caitiffs  own  lips  one  or  two  of  the 
anecdotes  of  my  thirty-six-brother-martjnrs,  with 
which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  favoring  me,  to  create 
a  few  of  those  episodes  of  daily  life,  which  possess 
the  wholesomeness  and  nutrition  of  daily  bread. 
Whv  sail  to  America  in  search  of  the  humorous 
and  Iburlesquel  Why  ransack  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  for  the  means  of  "  piling  up  the  agony  " 
high  enough  ?  Why  tax  the  violation  of  every  law 
ofilie  decalogue  as  a  source  of  emotion,  while  the 
matter-of-fact  narratives  of  a  low-minded  fellow 
like  Jonas  Cox  contain  all  the  elements  of  human 
passion  !  I  am  perhaps  investing  his  stories  with 
the  coloring  of  my  own  imagination.  But  I  re- 
member I  nad  sometimes  a  hard  matter  to  gulp 


down  my  tears  while  he  narrated  such  stories  to 
me  as  the  following. 

"  Yesterday  was  a  mighty  pleasant  day  to  me," 
observed  the  old  tailor,  that  rainy  morning,  as  he 
sat  slowly  chafing  his  knees  beside  my  fire.  "  Yes- 
terday, sir,  I  recovered  a  debt  even  more  deeper^ 
ate  than  yours,  a  matter  of  forty  pounds,  which  I 
had  given  up  as  a  bad  job.  Much  such  a  case, 
indeed,  as  your  own  ;  a  family  I  had  worked  for, 
partly  for  love,  partly  for  money,  these  fifty  years ; 
I  and  mv  father,  Jacob  Cox,  afore  me.  People 
well  to  do  in  the  world  were  those  Fosters !  TTie 
grandfather,  a  rich  merchant,  with  a  substantia} 
house  in  Bedford  Row,  and  everything  comforta- 
ble about  him :  so  that  it  was  a  pleasure  when  his 
family  coach  and  fat  coach-horses,  looking  like  em- 
blems of  peace  and  plenty,  stopped  at  my  door.  I 
loved  to  measure  his  men  for  their  liveries! 
There  was  a  world  of  good  living,  sir,  in  their 
dimensions.  The  body  coachman  and  gonty  old 
footman  must  have  weighed  together  nigh  forty 
stone. 

"He  had  two  sons,  had  the  old  gentleman — 
likely  little  fellows  as  you'd  wish  to  see,  in  their 
sugarloaf-buttoned  jackets,  and  nankeen  trousers  « 
and  by  the  time  I  had  to  stand  on  tiptoe  while  try- 
ing them  on,  young  men  of  what  is  called  th« 
highest  promise.  Old  Foster  could  n't  ho  wortii 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  and  as  he 
had  only  a  couple  of  daughters  to  provide  for  ia 
addition  to  his  handsome  sons,  (one,  at  least,  of 
whom  was  sure  of  his  share  in  the  house  of  busi- 
ness,) they  might  be  considered  as  easy  for  life. 
T,  God  knows,  considered  them  so  ;  and  was  al- 
ways careful  to  comply  with  their  whims,  and  be 
punctual  to  their  orders.  Besides,  they  were 
good-looking  youths,  who  did  honor  to  my  shop. 
You  may  not  think  it  of  much  moment,  sir,  but  I 
can  tell  you  we  tailors  love  to  work  for  a  man 
who  is  as  well  made  as  his  coat ! 

"  You  see  the  fat  footman  and  fat  coachman  were 
apt  to  gossip  of  their  master's  af&irs,  when  they 
came  about  their  plush  waiscoats  and  velveteens, 
as  servants,  whether  fat  or  lean,  are  apt  to  do ; 
more  especially  about  Christmas  time,  when  the 
familr  accounts  being  sent  in,  family  tradesmen 
are  obliged  to  stand  a  glass  or  two  as  a  token  of 
respect  to  the  servants' hall ;  and  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  old  Foster's  people  that  he  would  divide 
the  property  between  lus  two  sons,  leaving  the 
eldest  to  succeed  him  in  his  business. 

"  The  young  men,  however,  were  net  equally 
favorites  with  the  old  servants.  There  was  no  end 
of  faults  to  be  found  with  Master  Harry,  or,  as  he 
was  now  beginning  to  be  called, '  Mister  Henrv !' 
— Mister  Henry  kept  them  up  late  at  nights — Mis- 
ter Henry  was  himself  late  of  mornings — Mister 
Henry  required  more  brushing  of  coats  and  polish- 
ing of  boots  than  any  ten  Mister  Henries  in  the 
land.  Mister  Henry  professed  that  he  would 
sooner  walk  ten  miles  in  the  rain  than  undergo 
the  penance  of  the  family  coach  ;  and  Mister  Hen- 
rv had  even  been  heard  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
the  home-brewed  of  Bedfoitl  Row ! — whereas  the 
elder-born,  the  hope  of  the  house,  was  a  model 
young  man — early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise — un- 
impeachable in  morals,  and  so  far  from  giving 
three  pair  of  boots  a  day  to  be  warmed,  much  aa- 
dicted  to  gaiters.  Yet  such  is  the  perversity  of 
human  nature,  sir,  that  Henry  was  ten  to  one  the 
favorite.  The  fat  footraao  used  to  perjure  his 
precious  soul  in  trying  to  conceal  from  the  old  gea- 
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tleman  the  indecent  houm  of  the  young  scape- 
grace ! 

"John  Foster,  the  elder  brother,  did  his  best, 
as  perhaps  in  duty  bound,  to  prevent  his  father 
from  being  deceived  on  such  points.  For  it  was 
doubtless  for  Henry's  ^od,  that  he  should  be  duly 
reproved  ;  and  though  it  was  likely  enough  to  ban- 
ish him  from  the  old  gentleman's  good  books  to 
learn  that  he  was  getting  pretty  deep  into  other 
people's,  his  brother  took  care  that  the  amount  of 
his  debts  should  be  no  secret  in  Bedford  Row. 
.  "  Don't  suspect  me,  sir,  of  having  aided  or  abet- 
ted this.  I  protest  to  you  that,  from  the  time  the 
young  gentleman  lived  upon  an  allowance,  many 
was  the  Christmas  I  let  pass  without  doing  more 
than  add  up  in  my  books  the  account  of  Mr.  Hen- 
rv.  For  I  knew  well  enough,  from  the  hints  of 
the  fat  footman,  that  if  ever  so  much  sent  in,  it 
would  n't  bepaid ;  so  where  was  the  use  of  bother- 
ing him  1  'The  family  bill  was,  as  usual,  duFy  setr 
tied.  John  Foster  used  to  pay  ready  money  for 
his  goods,  for  the  sake  of  discount ;  and  with  such 
steady  customers  in  the  house,  the  less  need  to 
fret  at  the  backwardness  of  the  younger  son. 

"  And  to  say  the  truth,  like  the  old  servants,  I 
felt  something  of  a  weakness  in  favor  of  that  young 
man !  He  was  so  good-looking,  so  afiable,  so 
pleasant,— he  had  such  a  way  with  him,  as  the 
saying  is,  that  all  his  little  faults  were  readily  ex- 
cused. For,  as  bad  a  paymaster  as  he  was,  and 
though  I  seldom  sent  him  home  a  coat  that  he 
did  n  t  tell  my  foreman  my  quizzical  cuts  made  him 
the  laughing-stock  of  his  acquaintance,  I  liked  Am 
sauciness  full  as  well  as  the  dryness  of  the  ready- 
money  chap,  who  took  discount,  and  gave  neither 
praise  nor  blame.  My  wife  used  often  to  scold  me, 
when  she  saw  how  Henry  Foster's  bill  was  run- 
ning up ;  and  swore  she'd  have  it  made  out  and 
sent  in  to  his  father.  But  I  paci^ed  her  by  assur- 
ing her  he  would  pay  me  in  the  lump  ;  and  bade 
her  take  care  how  she  slew  the  old  goose  in  Bed- 
ford Row,  for  the  sake  of  a  few  golden  eggs. 

"  However,  in  time,  the  yonng  jackanapes  made 
me  ashamed  of  my  own  indulgence  ;  for,  (will  you 
believe  itl)  he  had  the  face  to  come  to  me  one 
erening,  pale  as  ashes  and  with  scarcely  breath  to 
s^ak,  and  entreat  me  to  put  my  name  to  a  bill  for 
him !  He  had  got  into  trouble,  and  assured  me  it 
would  ruin  him  with  his  father  if  the  circumstan- 
ces transpired.  A  pretty  joke,  truly,  was  n't  it, 
for  the  name  of  Jonas  Cox  of  Poland  Street,  to  be 
essential  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Hennr  Foster,  of 
Great  St.  Helen's  and  Bedford  Row  f " 

"  You  complied  then,  with  his  request?"  said  I, 
in  some  amazement. 

"  If  I  did,"  rejoined  the  old  snip,  (apparently 
alarmed  lest  I  should  ground  expectations  upon 
his  weakness,)  "  the  matter  occurred  five-and- 
twcnty  years  ago,  or  more, — and,  thank  goodness, 
I  am  older  and  wiser  now !  Even  then,  I  would  n't 
have  had  my  wife  know  that  I  'd  put  my  foot  into 
it  to  the  tune  of  three  hundred  pounds,  for  double 
the  money !" 

"  You  lost  it,  then  ?  They  came  upon  you  for 
the  amount  of  the  bilir' 

"  On  the  contraiy,  some  days  before 't  was  due, 
Harry  Foster  walked  into  ray  shop, — had  his 
account  added  up  before  him, — and  without  so 
much  as  examining  the  items,  gave  me  a  cheque 
upon  his  banker  for  the  sum  tot^  of  the  whole ! — 
•Old  Cox,'  said  he,  'you  are  a  trump!' — or 
words  to  that  effect. — '  "The  assistance  you  render- 
ed me  was  invaluable,  and  I  can't  better  prove  my 


gratitude  than  by  wiping  off  old  sooces.  I  'Te  iis4 
a  run  of  luck,  old  fellow,  and  look  upon  you  as  tlis 
origin  of  my  change  of  fortune.' 

"  And  he  literSly  threw  a  guinea  to  my  sou 
Elias,  sir,  then  a  little  boy  in  petticoats,  playing 
with  the  pattern-book  in  a  comer  of  the  shop. 
You  may  believe  how  I  crowed  over  my  wife, 
as  I  wrote  '  Settled'  at  the  foot  of  the  long  ac- 
count about  which  she  had  jeered  me  so  often. 

"  And  now,  sir,  she  began  to  jeer  me,  forsooth 
that,  having  lost  my  debtor,  I  should  certainly  lose 
my  customer.  No  such  thing.  Mr.  Henry  gave 
me  an  order  not  a  week  afterwards ;  and,  iaaeed, 
found  only  half  Uie  fault  he  was  used  to  do,  seeing 
that  he  was  in  better  humor  with  himself  and  aS 
the  world. 

"  He  was,  in  fact,  in  vlaguy  good  humor  with 
himself.  For  he  was  in  love,  sir,  and  fancied  him^ 
self  beloved  in  return  ;  and  few  things  put  a  young 
man  in  finer  conceit  with  his  own  merits.  I  coum 
see,  whenever  he  entered  my  shop,  that  he  seemed 
to  walk  two  inches  taller  than  formerly ;  nor  could 
he  forbear  casting  a  glance  at  himself  in  the 
swing-glass  as  he  went  by,  which  before  he  had 
never  noticed.  All  this  did  not  surprise  me  ;  for  I 
had  already  learned  from  the  fat  footman,  that 
instead  of  coming  in  late  of  nights,  Mr.  Henrj'  had 
ceased  to  come  in  at  all ! 

"One  day,  my  wife  accosted  me  before  I  had 
crossed  the  thr^old,  on  my  return  home  from 
waiting  upon  a  customer, — (and  now  I  call  to 
mind,  sir,  the  customer  was  neither  more  nor  less 
than  your  own  good  uncle,) — she  accosted  me^  I 
say,  with  an  exclamation  of '  Here  's  a  pretty  ket- 
tle of  fish  I — What  '11  you  say  now,  Cox,  to  the 
doings  of  your  paragon  in  Bedford  Row  ? ' 

"'Mr.  Henry?'  cried  I,  aghast.  'What  has 
happened  to  him  ?    What  has  he  been  about?' 

"  '  It  has  happened  to  him  to  be  turned  out  o' 
doors  by  his  father  I'  replied  my  wife.  '  And  right 
enough  too ! — A  young  gentleman  of  Atj  prospects 
to  go  and  marry  a  play-actress ! — Ay !  you  may 
weU  hold  up  your  hands  and  eyes — 't  is  no  more 
than  every  other  soul  has  done  belonging  to  him. 
But  all  too  late  !  The  mischief 's  done ;  and  I  find 
from  the  old  Bedford  Row  coachman,  (who 's  been 
sitting  here  as  down  in  the  mouth  as  though  he  'd 
buried  his  wife,)  that  the  moment  the  news  w^as 
carried  to  old  Foster  by  his  precious  son  John,  the 
old  man  gave  his  ms^ediction  to  Henry,  forbade 
him  the  house,  and,  what  was  worse  than  all, 
scratched  his  name  out  of  his  will !' 

"  On  inquiry,  all  this  news,  strange  as  it  was, 
proved  true.  The  clandestine  marriage  of  the 
young  man  had  been  discovered  through  the  intei- 
ferenoe  of  his  brother ;  and  old  Foster,  whose  op- 
position might  have  been  overcome  perhaps  had 
his  son  shown  confidence  in  his  indulgence,  could 
not  forgive  having  been  imposed  upon.  As  my 
wife  announced,  he  had  actually  cursed  and  disin- 
herited his  favorite  child ! 

"  I  could  n't  help  feeling  a  little  curious  to  learn 
how  the  poor  young  fellow  was  getting  on  in  his 
troubles.  But  when  I  inquired  in  Bedford  Row, 
nobody  knew  a  word  concerning  him,  and  few  had 
courage  to  mention  his  name.  For  my  part,  I 
didn't  like  to  inquire.  Having  a  small  account 
against  him,  I  was  afraid  Mr.  Hnnry  mi^ht  fancy, 
if  he  found  that  Cox  the  tailor  was  ingmring  after 
him,  that  I  wanted  payment  of  my  bill ;  so  I  let 
months,  and  even  the  year  slip  on,  without  so 
much  as  asking  a  question ;  yet,  I  vow  to  good- 
ness, I  was  almost  as  much  vexed  as  if  1  had 
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oat  am  of  lay  ciuldieii  in  a  lie  or  » theft, 
wlioiever  I  dioog:ht  of  that  fine  geDtlemanly  young 
man  having  thrown  himself  away  on  a  play-acting 
miss,  some  impudent,  ranting  jane,  who  had  trap- 
ped him  afore  he  knew  what  ne  was  about. 

"  It  was  nigh  two  years  aAer  the  bad  news  first 
leached  me,  mat  I  received  a  note  from  Mr.  Hen- 
ry, begging  me  to  call,  when  convenient,  at  a  num- 
hcr  he  gave  me  in  an  obscure  street,  bordering  on 
Long  Acre.  Poor  fellow  !  A  momentary  expec- 
tation which  had  beset  me,  on  seeing  his  hand- 
writing, that  I  was  going  to  receive  the  amount 
of  my  small  bill  against  himi,  disappeared  in  a 
moment.  Poverty  breathed  from  every  line  of 
that  short  note. 

"Nevertheless,!  was  not  an  atom  prepared  for 
the  aspect  of  poverty  that  really  met  my  eyes  on 
entering  his  lodgings.  The  sitting-itwm  was 
much  ^ut  the  size  of  this,  sir,  opening  into  a 
bed-room,  which  was  also  a  nursery,  as  the  sittii^- 
toom  served  equally  the  purpose  of  a  kitchen.  Yet 
wretched  as  it  all  was  for  a  gentleman  brought  up 
like  Mr.  Henry,  I  promise  you  there  was  nothing 
disgusting  or  unsightly  in  the  arra^ements.  Afl 
was  8o  neat,  so  clean,  so  orderly.  The  little  cradle, 
placed  beside  the  tidy  white  bed,  looked  so  cosy, 
and  the  few  books  ranged  on  the  console,  and  the 
writing-desk  on  the  tMe,  reminded  me  so  much 
of  the  Master  Harry  of  former  days,  (in  whose 
handsome  bed-room  in  Bedford  Row,  reading  and 
writing  materials  always  had  their  place,)  that, 
strange  as  it  might  seem  to  find  the  opulent  young 
man  reduced  to  such  neediness,  I  never  a  moment 
doubted  that  I  had  found  my  way  right,  and  that 
these  were  indeed  Henry  Foster's  lodgings. 

"  And  yet,  when  I  came  to  see  him,  that  is, 
when  he  made  his  appearance  out  of  the  bed-room 
to  meet  me,  his  person  was  ten  times  more  altered 
than  his  condition  !  I  could  scarce  have  believed 
the  lapse  of  three  years  capable  of  inscribing  so 
many  Unes  in  a  human  face.  His  hair  was  thin- 
ned, his  smile  (ibr  he  did  smile  at  seeing  me)  was 
ghastly !  Still  he  tried  to  speak  cheerfully,  and 
hailed  me  as  *  Jonas,  my  old  boy  !'  as  he  used,  in 
bis  better  days.  But  there  was  something  painful 
in  the  distance  between  those  gay  words  and  the 
hollow  voice  in  which  they  were  uttered.  For 
my  part,  I  tried  to  answer  him  more  respectfully 
than  ever. 

"  He  made  me  ut  down, — ^but  that  he  was 
always  used  to  do  when  I  waited  upon  him  in  Bed- 
ford How,  if  not  ready  to  attend  to  me  on  my  ar- 
rival ;  and  though,  perhaps,  I  had  better  have  held 
my  tongue,  I  could  not  forbear  telling  him  how  it 
made  my  old  heart  ache  to  find  him  in  so  poor  a 
place. — '  A  poor,  but  not  a  sad  one,  I  promise  you ! ' 
was  his  cheerful  reply ;  though  the  smile  he  had 
called  up  to  welcome  me  had  already  vanished. 
f  I  have  treasures  here,  Jonas,  I  never  possessed 
in  Bedford  Row,— treasures  such  as  any  man 
might  be  proud  of!' 

"  And  immediately  he  glided  hack  into  the  inner 
room,  and  brought  back  in  his  aims  a  beautiful 
boy  of  two  years'  old, — one  of  those  curly-headed, 
Uae-eyed  creatures,  that  painters  put  into  their 
pictures,  and  which  one  sees  so  seldom  in  real 
flesh  and  blood.  The  child  put  out  one  of  its  dim- 
pled hands  towards  me  at  its  fether's  desire,  but 
only  nestled  the  closet  to  him  for  seeing  a  stran- 
ger in  the  room ;  and  the  round,  rosy,  smiling  face 
leaning  against  the  countenance  of  the  care-worn 
tan,  served  to  make  its  leanness  morq  apparent. 

" '  Baby  'a  asleep ! '  lisped  the  little  fellow  into 


Us  father's  ear ;  upm  which  Mr.  Henry  hastily 

explained  to  me  that  on  my  entrance  he  was  sitting 
in  the  other  room  with  his  wife,  who  had  only 
been  confined  a  fortnight. 

"  '  I  make  a  capital  nurse,  Jonas,  as  you  may  see,' 
continued  he,  again  attempting  a  ghastly  smile. 
■  One  never  does  anything  half  so  well  as  the  ac- 
complishments one  leams  and  practises  of  one's 
own  accord.  And,  God  knows,  I  ought  to  exert 
myself  as  a  nuise  during  Emma's  sickness  ;  for, 
when  well,  not  a  finger  will  she  ever  allow  me  to 
stir  in  assistance  of  our  little  household.  I  did 
not  choose  an  heiress,  Cox,  my  boy,  as  my  brother 
John  has  done, — nor  a  fine  lady,  as  my  sisters 
wished  me ; — but,  if  a  frugal,  laborious,  virtuous, 
forbearing,  tender  wife  be  a  crown  ot  rubies,  I 
have  got  It,  if  ever  man  had .' ' 

"  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  him  apeak  so ;  and 
the  neatness  and  orderliness  of  his  poor  home  cer- 
tainly said  much  in  confirmation  of  his  words. 
Still,  I  could  not  forbear  inquiring  why  be  made 
no  advances  towards  a  reconciliation  with  his 
family. 

"  '  Advances  ! '  cried  he,  '  Can  you  suppose  that, 
with  these  dear  ones  around  me  wantmg  all  but 
bread,  I  have  not  humiliated  myself  to  the  utmost! 
I  have  submitted  to  be  repulsed,  insulted,  threat- 
ened ;  and  when,  on  my  last  application  to  my 
father  for  even  a  trifling  assistance,  he  sent  me 
word  that  "  my  wife  h^  better  go  on  the  stage 
again,  and  earn  a  maintenance  for  hex  brats" — 
then,  tJien  indeed,  I  swore  as  great  an  oath  as  my 
father  had  already  sworn  never  to  see  my  face 
again,  that  rather  should  my  children  starve  before 
my  face  than  I  would  address  myself  further  to  mj 
&mily.' 

"'  It  is  all  Mr.  John's  doing  !'  muttered  I,  in- 
cautiously. 

"  '  My  brother  and  sisters  have  not  stood  my 
friends !'  replied  young  Foster.  '  But  had  there 
been  in  my  father  s  heart  any  real  parental  tender- 
ness towards  me,  would  the  fact  oi^  my  choosing  a 
wife  otherwise  than  he  desired,  (more  especiuly 
when  he  came  to  know  that  wife  as  all  that  la 
truest  and  best  in  womanly  nature,)  determine 
him  to  cast  oflf  the  son  of  his  loins  \  No,  no,  Cox, 
my  boy !  My  father  always  preferred  John. 
John's  sober,  business-like  ways,  and  almost 
sneaking  submission,  engrossed  his  afiections,  and 
I  am  reaping  the  harvest  on 't.  The  old  gentlc^r 
man  wanted  an  excuse  for  leaving  his  fortune  to 
my  brother,  so  as  to  keep  up  untaiiaished  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  house  of  business  and  the  family 
name.  I  '11  tell  you  what,  Cox !  the  Almighty 
counted  too  largely  upon  the  instinct  of  parentM 
love,  (often  no  stronger  in  human  beings  than  in 
the  beasts  that  perish,)  when  he  omitted  among 
his  laws  to  enjoin  that  the  children  who  are  re- 
quired to  honor  their  father  and  their  mother  ^ouM 
be  repaid  with  love  in  return.  If  the  old  man  had 
cared  a  straw  for  me,  Cox,  do  you  fancy  he  could 
bear  to  think  of  me — me,  whom  he  had  nurtured  so 
tenderlv,  laboring  with  the  labor  of  my  hands, 
and  laboring  wiUi  the  still  bitterer  apprehension 
that  my  wife  and  children  may  lack  and  sufibr 
hunger ! ' 

"1  suppose  my  young  friend  discovered  by  the 
expression  of  my  countenance  that  I  was  puuling 
myself  how  .to  bring  out  an  offer  of  such  poor  as- 
sistance as  I  was  able  to  render ;  for  he  suddenl* 
started  up  with  a  change  of  countenance,  ana, 
while  depositing  the  chud  on  the  hearthnig,  ex> 
claimed. 
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" '  Not  that  I  am  in  any  tmmediate  necessity !  I 
hare  work  in  hand  that  wul  place  me  comparatiyely 
■t  ease— copying,  for  a  house  in  the  city' — (and  he 
]Minted  to  several  quires  of  MS.  lying  beside  his 
open  dedc) — '  which,  when  finished  and.  paid  for, 
will  make  me  rich  for  months  to  come,  it  would 
have  been  done  a  week  ago  but  for  poor  Emma's 
illness.  She  has  no  other  nurse  ;  and  though  re- 
miiring  less  attendance  than  woman  ever  did,  my 
children  constantly  call  me  from  my  desk.' 

"  I  now  found  courage  and  words  to  express 
a  wish  that  he  would  at  feast  permit  me  to  advance 
him  a  portion  of  the  :forthcomine  payment. 

"  •  No,  no,  no ! '  cried  he.  '1  have  no  need  of 
any  such  act  of  kindness,  which  I  don't  the  less 
feel  as  it  deserves.  The  worst  is  over  now ;  we 
have  struggled  through  the  hardest  time ;  Emma 
is  safe,  and  I  have  scarcely  a  care  remaining' — 
and  again  he  smiled  one  of  those  terrible  smiles. 
'The  service  I  really  want  you  to  do  me,  Cox,' 
continued  he,  '  is  to  make  me  a  good  warm  fneze 
coat,  that  vrill  enable  me  to  sit  up  without  a  fire 
these  bitter  nights.  I  write  late — I  am  forced  to 
write  late — and  the  remains  of  my  wardrobe,  such 
as  they  are,  affbrd  nothing  solid  enough  for  my  pur- 
pose. You  used  to  work  for  a  fine  gentleman, 
Cox,  and  worked  accordingly  ;  now  you  must  give 
me  somethuig  strong  and  coarse,  that  will  resist 
time  and  weather.  But  'tis  not  the  article  of 
which  I  am  in  fear  ; — tell  me — are  you  afraid  to 
trust  met' 

"  I  replied  that  I  was  very  much  hurt  at  his  ask- 
ing the  question,  and,  without  further  words,  went 
straight  home,  and  set  my  men  at  work  so  close, 
diat  next  morning  I  was  able  to  take  home  to  Mr. 
Henry  the  wannest  and  best  turned-out  beaver 
wrapping  coat  that  ever  you  set  your  eyes  upon  !  (I 
wish  I  'd  such  another  beside  me  this  very  mo- 
ment, to  keep  me  fi-om  the  nun  on  my  way  to  the 
omnibus  f)  And  that  was  n't  all.  With  my  wife's 
help,  sir,  I  managed  to  turn  out  a  little  greatcoat 
of  fine  cloth  for  the  boy,  and  asked  his  fiither's 
acceptance  of  it  in  snch  terms  that  he  couldn't  be 
affronted,  reminding  him  of  the  guinea  he  had 
duown  to  Elias  when  playing  in  the  comer  of  my 
■hop.  I  thought  there  came  tears  in  Mr.  Henry's 
snnlten  eyes  as  I  alluded  to  the  matter ;  but  he 
laid,  in  a  low  voice,  he  remembered  nothing  about  it. 

"  However,  he  showed  his  thankfulness  in  a 
way  that  pleased  me,  for  he  led  me  into  the  sick 
room,  where  his  wife  was  sitting  up  for  the  first 
toe  with  her  infant  in  her  arms,  looking  so  pale 
and  delicate  that  it  seemed  wonderful  she  could  be 
»Kve ;  and  '  Emma,  my  dear,'  said  he,  bending 
4own  to  her,  '  this  is  old  Cox,  of  whom  you  have 
heard  me  speak  so  often,  as  having  stood  my 
ftiend  in  the  first  scrape  I  ever  got  into.  He  has 
been  kind  enough  to  make  this  warm  little  coat  for 
^Henry.  See !  it  fits  as  though  you  had  made  it 
yourself! ' 

"  And  partly  through  weakness,  and  partly 
Arough  the  Pleasure  of  seeing  her  beautiful  child  so 
respectably  dressed,  the  poor  thing  burst  into  tears. 
80,  white  her  husband  was  pacifVing  her,  and 
removing  the  babe  from  her  arms  into  the  cradle,  I 
slipped  down  stairs,  and  left  them  together.  I 
am  "t  tell  yon,  sir,  what  a  heartache  learned  with 
ne  out  of  that  house ! 

"  For  me,  Jonas  Cox,  a  poor  tailor  working  for 
Ae  maintenance  of  his  own  family,  to  think  of  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  son  of  an  old  hunks  with 
Ate  weusand  a  year,  would  have  been  ridiculous. 
So  I  set  about  considering  how  I  could  get  some  of 
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these  matters  made  known  to  Mr.  Toetet,  ii^,  I 
felt  sore,  was  partly  kept  in  die  dark.  I  b«thoag^ 
me,  therefore,  of  the  old  ton  of  a  coadiman,  and 
portly  footman,  who  always  seemed  to  love  Master 
Harry  as  though  he  were  a  child  of  their  ovm ;  and 
away  I  trudged  to  Bedford  Row,  to  see  what 
could  be  done  toward  reaching  the  ear  of  their  mas- 
ter. Bless  your  soul !  the  knocker  was  tied  up. 
The  old  gentleman  had  undergone  a  dreadful  oper- 
ation for  some  inward  tumor,  (I  think,  from  his 
conduct,  it  must  have  been  in  his  heart !)  and 
wasn't  to  be  spoken  to  even  by  the  surgeons. 
Next  day,  sir,  he  died !" 

"  Leaving  of  course,  only  the  wiH  by  which 
your  young  friend  was  disinherited?" 

"  Worse  and  worse !  (that  there  should  be  snch 
men  in  the  world  and  call  themselves  Christians !) 
leaving  his  whole  fortune  to  his  eldest  son,  and 
annuities  to  his  daughters— on  the  express  condi- 
tion that  neither  of  them  rendered  the  smallest  a»> 
sislance  to  their  brother  Henry  ; — in  which  case, 
being  proved,  the  property  was  to  be  paid  over,  by 
trustees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  create  anew 
ward  in  one  of  the  city  hospitals  ; — unless  (for, 
unrelenting  as  he  was,  old  Foster  seemed  disposed 
to  leave  a  loophole  for  Henry's  escape,)  traless 
he  chose  to  break  off  the  infamous  connexion  he 
had  formed,  and  resume  his  place  in  his  brother's 
house  of  business,  when  he  was  to  receive  an 
annuity  of  eight  hundred  per  annum,  with  the 
power  of  settung  three  thereof  upon  the  actress 
and  her  ofipring." 

"  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  old  gentteman 
did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  marriage  t" 

"  John  Foster  took  care  of  ^at !  The  fother's 
severity  had  purported  only  to  bring  his  son  to 
terms,  and  he  actually  died  believing  that,  in  time, 
Harry  would  grow  weary  of  his  disreputable  habits, 
and,  having  secured  a  provision  for  his  mistress, 
end  his  days  in  decent  competence.  The  cunning 
brother  of  course  knew  better ;  having  so  dictated 
the  phrasing  of  his  father's  will  as  to  render  com- 
pliance on  Henry's  part  as  impossible  as  any 
concession  on  his  own.  By  an  act  of  fiendira 
foresight,  therefore,  the  young  man's  ruin  was 
irretrievable ! " 

Just  at  that  momeiit,  a  brightening,  or  rather 
diminished  gloom  of  the  atmosphere,  induced  old 
Cox  to  toddle  to  the  window,  in  hopes  the  weather 
was  clearing  up.  Not  an  umbrella  was  percepti- 
ble !  and  he  accordingly  began  to  button  up  his 
coat  and  talk  of  being  too  late  for  the  omnibus.  I 
persuaded  him,  however,  that,  imless  his  soles 
were  caoutchouced,  the  streets  were  still  too  wet 
to  venture,  and  recited  anecdotes  of  recent  colds 
and  fatal  sorethroats,  all  occurring  to  hale  old  gen- 
tlemen of  sixty-eight  or  thereabouts,  which  pinned 
him  anew  to  his  chair,  and  insured  me  the  seqnfl 
of  the  melancholy  story,  in  whidi  I  was  deeply 
interested. 

"  You  did  not,  I  am  sure,  lose  sight  of  these 
unfortunate  people  t "  said  I,  remembering  that, 
in  my  own  case,  Cox  VI.  exhibited  a  remarkable 
adhesiveness  to  the  unfortunate. 

"  Indeed  I  did  !  "  cried  he,  "  thoujp-h  by  no  free 
will  of  my  own.  AWTien  the  lime  of  payment  of 
his  copying  came,  (though  in  the  midst  of  the  bit- 
terness ansing  from  the  scandalous  will  of  his 
father,)  Henry  Foster  called  upon  me  to  oflor  the 
price  of  the  frieze  coat ;  and  a  hard  matter  I  had 
to  make  him  keep  back  the  full  sum  till  bettM 
times." 

"  '  Better  times  are  coming,  I  trust,  my  kind  oM 
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fltend !'  nid  he.  <  By  Ae  reeoimnendstion  of  a 
Idnaman  of  my  wife,  I  nave  obtained  a  clerkship  in 
a  gaiveniment  office  at  Plymouth.  My  salary  of  a 
hwidred  and  thirty  pounds  a  year  will  be  riches  to 
ta,  and  the  post  is  a  rising  one.  I  am  as  happy  at 
this  moment  as  the  sense  of  ili-usage  at  the  hands 
of  those  once  nearest  and  dearest  to  me  will  allow. 
But  no  matter ;  I  have  those,  thank  God,  who  are 
nearer  and  dearer  still ;  who  will  nerer  desert  me, 
never  calumniate  me,  never  persecute  me !  And 
what  oan  I  want  more  t ' 

"  And  ho  wept  like  a  child  as  he  took  leave  of 
me,  and  thanked  me  for  my  kindness.  Perhaps  I 
had  better  have  let  the  matter  rest  so  ;  but  for  the 
life  and  soal  of  me,  I  could  not  sleep  asain  till  I 
liad  called  at  his  lodgings,  and  ascertained  whether 
the  little  family  had  need  of  furthet  service  on  the 
•ve  of  such  a  removal.  Henry  Foster  was  out, 
aad  I  saw  only  his  wife ; — such  a  wife,  sir ! — such 
a  woman !  I  never  heard  a  voice  like  hers,  or  saw 
such  a  face.  There  was  something  painful  in  their 
•wieetness — ^more  especially  when  she  talked  of  her 
iHnband,  and  how  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  re- 
pay his  having  stoc^ped  to  a  thing  like  her;  and 
now,  instead  of  being  peevish  with  her  as  having 
CBoeed  hi*  rain  by  her  fetal  aSeetion,  he  contin- 
oed  to  love  and  serve  her  as  though  she  were  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land !  She  did  not  shed  a  tear 
while  she  told  me  the  melancholy  history  of  their 
ooartsfaip  and  early  straggles ;  but  there  was  a 
aoand  as  of  tears  past  in  every  word  she  uttered. 
,  Aad  then,  the  lady's  face  seemed  made  of  shadows; 
no  color,  and  yet  it  did  not  appear  pale.  I  have 
■eeo  wild  flowers  in  the  fields  look  just  so-— that  is, 
■o  delicate  of  hue  that  one  could  not  say  whether 
they  were  white  or  tinted." 

I  eonld  scarcely  forbear  a  smile  at  findiag  even 
oM  Jonas  Cox  grow  poetical  under  the  influence 
of  youth  and  bnuity.  Bat  the  ex-tailor  soon  de- 
■eended  to  matter  of  feet ;— apprized  me  that  his 
«£fer8  of  service  were  civilly  declined,  that  the  Fos- 
ters paid  all,  or  nearly  all,  their  liabilities  on  quit- 
ting L<HKlon,  and  giadoally,  by  instalments,  satis- 
fied the  rest. 

"With  so  many  other  matters  to  think  of,  I 
soon  lost  all  remembrance  of  them,"  resumed  the 
old  man.  "John  Foster,  who  was  now  estab- 
lished in  a  handsome  house  in  Portland  Place, 
knew  better  ihaa  to  have  his  fine  liveries  made  by 
the  snob  who  had  provided  those  of  his  fether. 
The  young  ladies  married,  and  one  of  them  died. 
The  family  was  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The 
tat  coachman  kept  a  pablio  house  in  the  Borough  ; 
the  fat  footman  was  in  an  infirmary.  I  ceased,  m 
afaort,  to  hear  the  smallest  mention  of  the  name  of 
Foster ;  unless  when,  once  a  year,  I  proposed  car- 
rying my  boy  Elias  to  one  d  the  playnouses,  to 
aee  the  pantomime ;  when  my  good  woman  was 
•are  to  observe  that  no  good  ever  came  of  going  to 
^ayhouses; — 'For  instance,'  she  would  add, 
'  look  at  your  old  fevorite,  poor  Mr.  Henry  Fos- 
ter !' — And  what  was  I  to  answer? 

"  Well,  sir,  about  five  or  six  years  after  all  I 
have  been  telling  you  of,  late  one  summer  evening, 
jnst  at  the  time  Uiat  London  is  so  wild  with  ba  si- 
seas  and  pleasure, — and  it  seems  as  if  poor  folks 
oottid  never  work  fast  enough,  or  rich  folks  be 
•nffieiently  idle, — and,  having  more  than  a  dozen 
■nits  of  uniforms,  Hveries,  and  court-dresses,  to 
•end  home  for  the  birthday,  (which  fell  then  upon 
the  4th  of  June,)  I  had  just  offered  extra  wages  to 
ay  men  to  work  all  night,  when  I  heard  the  voice 
«t  »  servaatHinaid  inquirinK  whether  that  was  the 
booM  of  Mr.  Jonaa  Coz,  3»  tailor. 


*'  I  answered  her  myself,  and  pretty  sharply ; 
for  I  didn't  understand,  at  that  time  of  day,  any 
servant  of  a  respectable  family  being  ignorant  of 
my  house  of  business — fifly  years  established  on 
the  same  spot,  sir,  as  no  one  knows  better  than 
yourself.  But  I  soon  saw  'twas  a  country  lass  I 
had  to  deal  with  ;  and,  in  answer  to  my  reprimand, 
she  pat  into  my  hand  a  bit  of  paper,  on  which  was 
written, — 'Mrs.  Henry  Foster,  Crown  Inn,  Hol- 
born.' 

"  *  Missus  says,  sir,  she  would  be  very  glad  if 
you  could  make  it  convenient  to  call  to-night,' 
said  the  girl. 

"  '  Impossible,  child— quite  impossible !— I  am 
overwhelmed  with  business !'  cried  I,  already  out 
of  sorts  with  the  harassing  labors  of  a  sultry  day, 
and  the  prospect  of  a  busy  night  before  roe.  '  But 
pray  tell  her,  with  my  compliments,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  be  with  her  before  to-morrow  evening.' 
And  the  girl,  already  terrified  by  the  severity  of 
my  first  address,  had  not  courage  to  reply,  hot 
hurried  out  of  the  shop. 

"  Next  day,  I  was  well  nigh  forgetting  my 
appointment.  But  my  son,  who  bad  heard  n 
made, — more,  I  believe,  by  way  of  getting  rid  of 
me  out  vf  the  workshop  for  an  hour,  than  for  any 
other  reason, — ^reminded  me  of  it  as  evening  drew 
on ;  and  off  I  started  for  Holbom.  A  fine  summer 
evening  it  was ;  and  right  thronged  were  the 
streets  of  the  populous  part  of  the  town  I  had  te 
traverse, — all  the  shopkeepers  at  their  open  doors, 
to  enjoy  a  breath  of  air,  and  the  workmen  whi8t> 
ling  their  way  homewards  for  joy,  as  the  birds  sing 
in  the  country  in  summer  weather.  I  had  got  rid 
of  the  crossness  produced  by  over-work  and  feult- 
finding,  by  the  time  I  reached  Holborn,  and  was 
beginning  to  rejoice  at  the  idea  of  seeing  once 
more  the  ^oung  couple  in  whom  I  had  taken  so 
strong  an  mterest.  In  the  interval,  all  had  thriven 
vrith  me!- — my  basiaeas  was  doubled — my  familT 
prosperous.  I  was  in  hopes  of  hearing  as  muen 
of  the  Fosters  in  letum ! 

"  The  inn, — (they  had  probably  stopped  there 
with  the  coach  on  their  arrival  from  Plymouth,)—* 
was  a  narrow-fh)nted,  noisy,  gloomy-looking 
place  ;  and  when  I  shoved  my  way  mto  the  crowf 
ed  passage,  such  mingled  smells  of  gas,  rum,  and 
tobacco,  reeked  from  the  tap  within,  that  I  won- 
dered how,  on  so  close  an  evening,  a  multitude  of 
human  beings  could  find  pleasure  in  such  an  atmoe* 
phere.  I  hsul  some  diflSctilty  in  making  my  request 
to  see  Mrs.  Foster  audible  to  a  tawdry-looking, 
red-faced  woman,  who  was  serving  at  the  bar. 
But  as  soon  as  she  did  understand,  a  dirty  urchin 
was  called  from  the  tap  and  desired  to  conduct  me  up 
stairs ;  and  up  stairs,  accordingly,  we  groped,  fligfal 
ailer  flight,  till,  on  reaching  a  skylight,  through 
which  tlie  remains  of  a  crimson  sunset  still  glimmer^ 
ed,  I  saw  the  lad  who  showed  me  the  way  take  off 
his  oilskin  c^>,  almost  reapeotfelly,  as  he  approach- 
ed a  door,  as  rickety  as  all  the  rest  of  the  premises, 
which  seemed  as  though  the  ramWe  of  any  heavi- 
ly-laden dray  pasang  the  gate  would  shake  it 
into  a  heap. 

"  '  The  corpse  lies  there,  eir,'  said  the  boy ;  and 
so  startled  was  I  by  the  word,  that  I  stood  listen- 
ing to  his  retreating  footsteps  down  the  creaking 
stairs,  instead  of  opening  the  door.  At  length  » 
took  courage  to  tap,— «.nd  again  and  louder,  till  I 
found  myself  bidden  to  '  come  in.' 

"  As  well  as  I  could  judge  by  the  glimmering 
light  within,  no  one  was  stirring  in  the  cfaambOT 
but  the  servant-maid  who  had  come  in  seatefa  at 
me  the  preceding  night ;  who,  meeting  me  at  tha 
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foot  of  the  eartainleas  bed,  lud  hw  band  upcm  my 

arm,  and  pointing  to  it,  whi^ered  me  to  be  silent. 
On  that  bed  lay  two  human  forms ;  the  one,  stiff 
and  stretched,  with  a  sheet  drawn  tight  over  the 
rigid  limbe  ;  the  other,  flung  down  helplessly  be- 
side it,  hiding  her  face  in  the  pillow, — tiot  aieep- 
ing,  for,  from  time  to  time,  convulsive  sobs  burst 
from  the  bosom  of  the  widow. 

"  '  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  last  ni^ht  how  it 
was  with  her  ? '  said  I,  addressing  the  girl. 

"  '  Please  to  come  into  the  room,  sir,  where  the 
little  boys  are  abed  and  asleep,'  said  die,  leading 
me  away,  as  if  apprehensive  of  telling  her  sad  tale 
in  presence  of  her  poor  mistress.  And  having 
conducted  me  into  the  adjoining  closet  she  called  a 
room,  (where  on  a  flock  pallet  lay  two  little  fel- 
lows locked  in  each  other's  arms)  she  told  me  that 
her  master  had  expired  only  the  preceding  night ; 
—that  when  she  came  to  fetch  me,  he  was  yet 
mlive. 

"  *  Master  had  a  great  wish  to  see  you,  sir,'  said 
the  ffirl,  whose  tears  fell  bitterly  as  she  told  the 
dolefol  story  of  bis  last  moments.  *  He  was  much 
disappointed,  poor  gentleman,  when  he  heard  that 
Tou  had  spoken  harshly,  and  refused  to  come. 
Master  suffered  much,  sir,  in  his  last  moments, 
but  was  patienter  than  a  lamb.  And  now,  please 
God,  he  is  in  a  better  place.' 

"  I  gradually  drew  from  the  girl  that  the  Fos- 
ters hiul  been  a  fortnight  in  town ;  that  poor  Mr. 
Henry  had  long  been  declining,  suffering  from  the 
same  inward  malady,  it  was  thought,  which  had 
carried  off  his  father.     He  was  recommended  to 

§0  through  an  operation,  and  came  to  London  for 
le  purpose,  bringing  with  him  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation from  the  Plymouth  Commissioners  to 
one  of  our  eminent  army  surgeons.  But  the 
fatigue  and  exertion  of  the  journey,  accompanied 
by  his  family,  whom  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  leave  behind,  brought  his  malady  to  a  cri- 
sis. Since  his  arrival  he  bad  never  risen  from  the 
bed  into  which  he  was  moved  on  quitting  the 
coach ;  and  though  in  daily  hopes  that  the  morrow 
might  effect  some  improvement  in  his  state,  he  had 
gradually  sunk.  All  that  remamed  of  my  gifted 
young  friend  lay  under  the  coarse  sheet  of  an  imi 
garret,  in  the  adjoining  room  ! 

"  '  What  will  become  of  poor  missus  I  know 
not !'  sobbed  the  girl.  '  She  has  not  a  friend  in 
this  town.  The  money  master  brought  here  is 
Tunning  short.  I  heard  the  undertaker  inquiring 
of  the  landlord  to/to  was  to  be  responsible  for  the 
funeral  expenses ' 

"  '  I  am  afraid  your  poor  mistress  was  out  to  the 
•oul,  my  good  girl,  by  my  refusing  to  come?' 
cried  I,  interrupting  her. 

" '  Bless  you,  sir,  she  has  taken  no  notice  of 
any  mortal  thing  since,  after  assisting  me  to  lay 
out  the  body,  she  threw  herself  down  beside  it. 
She  let  the  undertakers  come  and  measure  it,  as 
■be  lay  there,  without  so  much  as  seeing  them.' 

"  Ah,  this  was  dreadful  to  think  of,  sir,"  con- 
tinued the  old  tailor,  shuddering  at  the  remem- 
brance ;  "  and,  moreover,  it  happened  at  a  moment 
when  I  had  a  hard  matter  to  command  time  and 
thought  for  even  my  own  business.  But  this 
seemed  business  which  the  Almighty  had  thrown 
in  my  way,  and  it  was  not  for  me  to  refuse  it ;  so 
I  did  my  best.  I  saw  the  landlord,  I  saw  the  un- 
dertaker, that  very  night ;  and  the  servant-girl 
being  strange  in  London,  and  scarce  lit  for  such  a 
charge,  I  sent  for  the  good  woman  who  used  to 
Mixae  my  own  wife,  and  pot  her  in  charge  of  chit 
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dren,  motheir — ay,  and  hfan  who  was  no  more. 
Next  day,  the  young  widow  was  better  abie  to 
commune  with  me  ;  and  when  she  heard  all  I  had 
done,  would  fain  have  gone  down  on  her  poor 
knees  to  thank  me.  Unknown  to  me,  however, 
she  took  strength  and  courage  to  write  to  her  late 
husband's  employers,  acqusmt  them  with  his  un- 
timely end,  and  request  the  means  of  laying  him 
decently  in  the  grave. 

"  Twenty  pounds  was  forwarded  by  return  of 
post ;  a  sum  that  just  sufficed  to  clear  the  expenses 
of  the  family  at  the  inn,  and  procure  a  grave  for 
the  departed.  I  attended  the  grave  as  chief 
mourner.  We  buried  him  in  St.  Andrew's  church- 
yard, on  a  bright  June  morning,  when  even  the 
London  sky  looked  blue  and  gladsome  ;  and  as  I 
stood  beside  that  humble  grave,  holding  in  eaok 
hand  one  of  the  poor,  sobbing,  terrified  orphans, 
whom  the  mother  insisted  should  see  their  father 
laid  in  the  ground,  I  could  scarce  forbear  contrasts 
ing  that  nuaeraUe  consignment  of  dust  to  dust, 
with  the  fine  pageant  proceeding  at  t'  other  end  ot 
the  town, — a  mob  of  embroidered  foplings  crowd- 
ing to  court,  full  of  cares  and  strifes  of  their  own 
creation, — while  in  the  silent  earth  at  my  feet,  the 
wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were 
at  rest! 

"  The  iiineral  had  been  hurried,  at  the  wish  of 
the  landlord, — because  in  a  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment the  presence  of  a  corpse  is  injorion*. 
Otherwise,  I  should  have  done  my  best  to  persuade 
the  widow  to  attempt  an  appeal  to  her  rich  brothev- 
in-law.  John  Foster,  restricted  only  as  regarded 
his  living  brother,  could  not  have  refiised  to  be- 
stow upon  him  a  more  appropriate  interment.  Bat 
when  1  hazarded  a  hint  on  the  subject,  she  would 
not  hear  of  any  communication  with  her  brothei^in- 
law ;  nor  would  she  have  allowed  her  husband's 
remains  to  be  laid  in  the  fimily  vault. 

*' '  You  have  done  me  the  greatest  favor  man 
could  do !'  said  she.  '  Tou  have  attended  him  ta 
his  last  home.  You  have  put  his  bo^  into  decent 
mourning  for  their  father's  burial.  These  thing* 
shall  I  remember  to  my  dying  day.  But  for  mer- 
cy's sake,  suggest  to  me  no  charities  from  John 
Foster!' 

"  Forced  to  retnn  to  Plymoath  to  wind  up  hear 
affairs,  an  o&r  was  made  her  by  the  employers  of 
poor  Mr.  Henry  to  get  her  sons  into  the  govern- 
ment free  school,  if  she  found  it  convenient  to  seU 
tie  on  the  spot.  But  in  the  interim,  it  occurred  to 
me  to  apprize  John  Foster  of  the  melancholy  evont, 
without  vicdating  my  promise  to  the  widow ;  and 
I  accordingly  inserted  in  the  newspapers  a  notioe 
of  Mr.  Henry's  death  at  the  Crown  Inn,  Holbora, 
as  '  son  to  the  late  John  Foster,  of  Bedford  Row, 
of  the  eminent  firm  of  Foster  and  Sons,  Crreat  St. 
Helen's.'  My  expectations  were  verified.  Ap- 
prehensive that  further  publicity  might  be  given  to 
the  case.  Dives  hurried  to  the  wretched  scene  of 
lus  poor  brother's  last  moments ;  and  on  learning 
from  the  landlord  by  whom  his  funeral  had  been 
attended,  condescended  to  find  his  way  to  my  long' 
forgotten  shop. 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  own,  mi,  that  I  felt  as  proud 
as  a  prince  when  I  saw  the  pitiful  figure  he  cut  a* 
he  inquired  into  the  circumstances  of  his  poor 
brother's  death.  I  promise  you  I  did  not  spare 
him  an  inkling.  I  could  scarcely,  indeed,  refrain 
from  exclaiming  to  him, '  Cain,  Cain ! — ^where  in 
thy  brother! ' 

**  Not  to  weary  you  with  details  of  our  varioon 
interriewe,  suffice  it  that  I  so  mediated  between 
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faint  and  the  piond  widow,  tbat,  tbooi^  for  henelf 

she  positively  refused  all  assistance,  she  sufiered  a 
portion  of  their  grauilfather's  fine  fortune  to  be 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
boys.  I  persuaded  her  that  this  was  less  humil- 
iating thaa  to  see  them  the  objects  of  a  public 
charity. 

"  Well  for  them  that  I  did  so !  For  within  the 
year,  that  heart-broken  woman  followed  her  young 
nusband  to  the  grave ;  and  then,  what  would  have 
become  of  the  orphans?  Moreover,  God  in  his 
justice  had  stricken  with  barrenness  the  bed  of  the 
rich  man ;  and  young  Harry  is  now  pretty  sure  to 
succeed  to  the  mheritance  of  which  his  father  was 
defrauded.  There  is  a  Providence  above  all,  sir ; 
and  John  Foster  (like  the  Scottish  usurper  in  that 
terrible  play  which  Kemble  used  to  act  in  my  boy- 
hood) had  committed  crimes  in  order  to  acquire  a 
fortune  which  he  had  neither  chick  nor  child  to 
inherit .' 

"  '  But  what  has  all  this  to  do,'  cried  I, '  with 
the  recovery  of  your  debtt  Did  not  the  rich  man 
of  Harley  Street  book  up  with  you  to  the  last 
iarthing,  after  your  noble  conduct  to  his  brother?' 

"  He  would  have  doubtless  done  so,  had  I  put 
forward  a  demand.  But  when  the  negotiations 
were  concloded  between  him  and  the  widow,  she 
exacted  a  promise  from  me  that  I  would  never 
allow  that  bad  man  to  contribute  to  the  last  wants 
of  him  who  was  gone ;  undertaking  to  pay  me, 
within  the  year,  with  the  fruit  of  her  own  labors. 
I  gave  her  my  word,  and  am  satisfied  she  would 
have  kept  hers,  had  she  not  been  taken  from  this 
world  by  a  summons  no  man  may  gainsay.  After 
her  death,  sir,  there  was  delivered  to  me  a  packet 
in  her  hand-writing,  enclosing  one  which  her  dying 
words  charged  me  to  remit  to  her  eldest  boy,  on 
Us  attaining  twelve  years  old. 

'"Trust  me  still,  my  kind  old  friend!'  wrote 
the  wridow ;  '  trust  mem  my  grave !  My  son  shall 
redeem  taj  pledge.  Harry  will  still  pay  you  for 
the  mooming  suit  he  wore  at  the  burial  of  his 
father.' 

"  I  thought  no  more  of  all  this,  sir,  except  to  lay 
by  the  packet  till  the  appointed  time.  For  I  knew 
the  young  gentlemen  were  reared  and  educated 
•8  they  ought  to  be, — that  is,  as  became  the  high 
worldly  position  of  the  uncle  by  whom  they  had 
been  adopted.  But  when  the  time  came  appointed 
by  Mrs.  Heniy's  injunctions,  I  did  not  shnnk  from 
my  duty,  but  betook  myself  to  Harley  Street ;  and 
with  some  difficulty  obtained  access  to  Master 
Foster,  who  was  jost  arrived  from  Eton  fbr  the 
holidays. 

"  And  such  a  noble-looking  lad ;  even  hand- 
somor  than  his  poor  father  at  the  same  age ! 
When  he  received  me  (in  the  showy  dining-room 
of  his  uncle,  who  was  absent  in  the  city  at  his 
business,  and  now  a  widower,)  I  could  scarcely 
bring  to  my  belief  that  this  was  the  same  little 
fellow  to  whom  I  had  presented  the  blue  pelisse  in 
Long  Acre,  ten  years  before.  I  thought  him  a 
little  stiff  at  first, — perhaps  a  little  proud.  But  it 
was  only  shyness.  For  when  I  placed  his  mother's 
packet  in  his  hand,  the  color  disappeared  from  his 
face,  and  he  tremU^  like  a  leaf;  and,  after  read- 
ing her  letter  to  an  end,  threw  himself  in  tears  into 
my  arms,  and  even  kissed  the  cheeks  of  the  old 
tador,as  he  would  have  done  those  of  a  relation  !" 

"A  releUionl — Say  rather  of  a  benefactor!" — 
cried  I,  deeply  moved. 

"  And  then,  such  loads  of  questions  as  he  asked 
me,  conceraiag  the  miseries  of  his  parents,  (not  of 


their  ar«ng$ — ^to  them  the  mother  had  wisely  re- 
frained from  recurring!)  and  the  place  where  hia 
father  was  laid, — and — and — .  But  the  last  thing 
he  said  vexed  me !  It  was  to  implore  a  renewal  m 
my  money  engagements  with  his'  mother.  '  The 
debt  is  a  sacred  one,  and  now,  mine  to  discharge,' 
said  the  little  fellow,  with  a  spirit  far  beyond  his 
years.  '  Promise  me  that  you  will  never  accept 
payment  from  my  unele  ? ' 

" '  It  was  not  hope  of  the  lucre  of  gain  that 
brought  me  hither.  Master  Foster,'  said  I.  And 
then,  seeing  I  was  hurt,  the  poor  lad  fiung  hia 
arms  around  my  neck  again ;  and  went  and  fetched 
his  brother  Alfred,  a  more  mettlesome  but  not  less 
handsome  boy  than  himself,  to  make  my  acquaint* 
ance ;  telling  iiim  I  had  been  the  friend  of  theiz 
parents^— '  at  one  time,  indeed,'  added  Henry, 
'  their  cUy,  only  friend  ! ' 

"  From  that  day,  I  am  convinced  those  two 
poor  young  gentlemen  must  have  laid  by  every 
guinea  of  their  pocket-money  and  presents,  to 
accomplish  the  sacred  purpose  pointed  out  by  theix 
mother ;  and  for  a  schoolboy  in  their  condition  of 
life  to  abjure  the  indulgences  enjoyed  by  his  play- 
mates, is  a  sacrifice  greater  than  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices of  a  man.  lught  earnest,  however,  were 
they  in  their  purpose  ;  for  three  years  afterwards, 
1  received  a  purse  containing  sixteen  guineas,—- 
in  pocket-pieces,  new  guineas,  and  a  five-pound 
note,  which  I  aflerwards  found  was  a  token  from 
Mr.  Foster  to  his  elder  nephew,  on  his  obtaining 
high  honors  in  the  school.  I  wanted  to  return  tM 
money  to  them :  but  they  would  not  hear  of  it. 
Only  Master  Henry  requested  my  indulgence  at 
present  for  the  remainder,  as  they  wished  to  devote 
the  next  portion  of  their  savings  to  placing  a  stone 
in  St.  Andrew's  churchyard,  over  the  grave  of 
their  father. 

"  Yesterday,  sir — (I  am  at  last  bringing  the  two> 
ends  of  my  story  to  meet) — yesterday,  sir,  as  \ 
was  tying  up  my  dahlias  in  my  little  garden  in 
Elysium  Place,  a  smart  cab  stopped  at  the  door, 
and  a  little  tiger  jumping  down,  (and,  by  the  way, 
I  never  saw  a  better  cut  Uvery  since  I  handled  a 
needle ! )  inquires  of  me, '  whether,  that  was  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Jonas  CoxT— So  startled  was  I, 
that  I  could  scarce  answer  intelligibly;  for  on 
goinz  to  the  gate,  I  saw  there  was  a  coronet  on 
the  harness,  and  two  young  gentlemen  in  the 
cab. 

"  '  Wait  for  me  a  moment,'  said  the  youngest  of 
them  (a  mere  lad)  to  his  companion ;  and  in  « 
moment  he  had  Uftsd  the  garden  latch,  and  (att 
doubt  to  the  surprise  of  the  tiger)  was  shaking  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  asking  me  for  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  in  the  house. 

"  *  You  don't  remember  me,  I'm  sure,'  said  he ; 
'  I  'm  Alfred  Foster.  You  must  have  noticed  my 
being  gazetted,  last  month,  into  the  Guuds  ?  I  't« 
been  to  Poland  Street — I  was  there  a  week  ago— 
but  being  on  guard  since,  and  much  eogi^od, 
could  not  find  my  way  here  before.  A  drau  upon 
Cox  and  Greenwood,  my  good  friend,'  he  con- 
tinued— placing  a  paper  in  my  hand.  '  But  don't 
fancy  that  because  this  makes  money  matter* 
straight  between  us,  Harry  or  I  shall  ever  low 
sight  of  our  obligations.  You  would  do  us  a  favor, 
my  dear  Mr.  Cox,  by  using  this  trifle  for  out 
sakes,  said  he,  placing  in  my  hands  a  handsome 
snuff-box,  that  bore  an  inscription  I  scarce  could 
read  for  the  tears  in  my  eyes !  (I  would  have 
brought  it  with  me,  sir,  this  raoming,  if  I  had 
looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  ef  this  long  ohat 
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w!th  yoa ;  though  T  ahotdd  Iw  ahnoet  ashamed  to 
Show  yoa  the  flatt<ning  words  inscribe  in't!) 
Before  I  eonld  say  a  word  in  answer  to  the  dear 
Tonnff  gentleman,  or  so  moch  as  offer  him  a  receipt 
m  fuU,  (as  I  doabtless  ought,)  he  was  off.  Away 
roHed  the  cab  along  the  road  to  Maida  Hill ;  whilst 
I  stood  upon  the  doorsteps,  staring  after  it,  and 
looking  like  an  old  fool ! 

"  I  promise  you  that  I  and  Mrs.  Cox  drank  the 
heahh  of  young  Master  Harry  and  his  brother, 
yesterday,  as  kindly  as  I  had  ever  felt  inclined  to 
do  that  of  his  father  !  But,  thank  goodness,  't  is 
dearinff  up,"  cried  Cox  VI.,  interrupting  himself; 
"  for  I^re  got  to  edi  in  Poland  street,  on  my  way 
i»  tiie  coach-office,  to  have  a  peep  at  the  new 
sheriff's  liveries,  which  my  son  has  the  honor  of 
fomishing.  I  could  tell  you  a  famous  story,  sir, 
about  those  Irreries,  ay,  and  their  master  too! 
But  I  're  tired  you  and  myself;  you  shall  hear  it 
another  time.  Good  day,  sir,  good  day.'  I'll 
Vring  the  snuff-box  with  me  the  very  first  day  I  'm 
«Hetoc«M.'» 


OBEECE. 
Thb  new  constitution  of  Greece  has  been  set- 
fled,  on  all  the  free  principles  of  Western  Europe, 
imitated  from  England, — ^limited  monarchy,  minis- 
terial responeibility,  national  representation,  pai^ 
liaineBtary  contnd  over  the  expenditure,  legal 
•quality  of  all  olasaee,  trial  by  jury,  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  so  forth.  The  consummation  was  not 
accomplished  without  another  struggle,  not  less 
dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  Uian  if  it  had  been 
•pen  warftre  instead  of  a  quiet  negotiation  carried 
•n  almost  in  seoiet.  A  revolution,  bloodless  be- 
eause  it  was  effected  by  an  overwhelming  power, 
had  resulted  in  referring  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitution to  a  special  Natiogal  Assembly.  The 
AMemhly  accordingly  framed  the  constitution  in 
tlie  terms  of  its  appointment,  and  submitted  it  to 
King  Otho  for  ratification.  The  young  monarch 
took  one  last  opportanity  of  proving  his  own  in- 
competency to  comprehend  his  real  position,  and  to 
abow  himself  almost  the  idiot  he  has  been  sus- 
footed  to  be ;  he  returned  the  national  document 
•vvered  with  objections,  and  suggested  alterv 
lions, — some  destroying  the  value  of  the  charter 
hy  striking  ont  essential  provisions,  as  that  secur- 
ing for  political  accusations  trial  by  jury ;  others 
attempting  to  defeat  the  whole  project  by  some 
discreditable  but  transparent  quibble,  as  the  sug- 
gested addition  to  the  royal  oath  that  the  king 
should  keep  the  constitution  "according  to  his 
conscience" ;   and  others  coming  down  to  petty 

grammatical  pedantries  of  criticism,  indulged  by  a 
avarian  in  handling  a  Greek  composition.  Otho 
took  np  a  position  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
would  have  been  dignified  and  suitable,  and  ap- 
peared an  idle  schoolboy  and  tricky  trifier.  Luck- 
ily, to  use  a  homely  English  phrase,  "  the  gray 
mare  is  the  better  horse"  ;  Otho  has  a  queen,  to 
whom  are  attributed  earnest  humanity,  enlarged 
aiawa,  and  a  feminine  gentleness  not  incompatible 


witt  great  faifhience  over  her  husband.  And  luck- 
ily for  Greece,  the  Assembly  exhibited  an  unusual, 
perhiqps  ao  unprecedented  example  of  moderatioa 
and  diaeretioa  in  a  popular  body;  there  was  no 
display  of  incontinent  "  patriotiam,"  do  tatutin|f 
opposition ;  evea  the  unavoidable  asperitj  was 
veiled  by  debating  on  the  king's  amendments  with 
closed  doors;  but  the  Assembly  was  firm  and 
nnauimous— it  could  not  yield  to  Otbo's  caprices. 
Mahomet  therefore  consented  to  go  to  the  moon- 
tain — Otbo  himself  yielded,  and  adopted  the  con- 
stitution, with  more  apparent  cheerfulness  than 
might  have  been  expected.  If  the  Greeks  show 
as  much  intelligenoe,  firmness,  and  discretion  in 
working  out  their  new  form  of  government,  aa 
they  have  in  devising  it,  it  cannot  but  go  well ; 
and  liberty  will  once  more  have  been  firmly  planted 
in  South-eastern  Europe. — Spectator,  April  13. 


From  the  Londm  Mafuias. 
Com  gentle  sleep,  come  to  thase  eyes, 
And  wrap  them  np  in  rest ; 
And  let  tlus  heart  that  inly  mooras, 
In  dreams,  at  least,  be  blest. 

But  like  to  nothing  on  this  earth 
Let  the  sweet  vision  be ; 
Or  else  it  must  remembrance  bring 
Of  something  sad  to  me. 

The  master-key  of  all  my  soul 
Hath  felt  a  fearful  blow ; 
And  every  string  that  chimed  before, 
With  discord  flights  me  me  now. 

Then  like  to  nothing  on  this  earth 
Let  the  sweet  vision  be ; 
Or  else  it  must  remembrance  bring 
Of  tometfaing  sad  to  me. 


TALE  CSOCIS. 

A  WELSH  SOKS,  BV   US.  XOSOOI. 

Vau  of  the  Cross,  the  shepherds  tell, 
T  is  sweet  within  thy  woods  to  dwell, 
For  there  are  sainted  shadows  seen. 
That  frequent  haunt  thy  dewy  green ; 
In  wandering  winds  the  dirge  is  song, 
The  convent  bell  by  spirits  rung. 
And  matin  hymns  and  vesper  prayer, 
Break  softly  on  the  tranquil  air. 

Vale  of  the  Cross,  the  shepherds  tell, 
'T  is  sweet  within  thy  woods  to  dwell, 
For  peace  has  there  her  spotless  throne, 
And  pleasures  to  the  world  unknown ; 
The  murmurs  of  the  distant  rills, 
The  sabbath  silence  of  the  bills. 
And  all  the  quiet  Ood  hath  given. 
Without  the  golden  gaies«f  Heaven. 
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Fiom  Baelcwood'i  MigMhw, 

THE  child's  WABNTNO. 


rr 


Tnss  'a  btoom  upon  the  lady's  dieek, 

There 's  brightness  in  her  eye  : 
Who  says  the  seateace  is  gone  forth 

That  that  fair  thing  must  die  % 

Mast  die  before  the  flowering  lime, 

Ont  yonder,  sheds  its  leaf— 
Oao  this  thing  be,  0  human  flower ! 

Thy  blossoming  so  brief  f 

Nay,  nay,  't  is  bat  a  passing  cloud. 

Thou  didst  bat  droop  awhile ; 
There 's  life,  long  years,  and  lore  and  joy, 

Whole  ages,  in  that  smile — 

In  die  gay  call  that  to  thy  knee 

Brings  quick  that  loving  child, 
Who  looks  up  in  those  laughing  eyes 

With  his  large  eyes  so  mild. 

Tet,  thoa  art  doom'd— «rt  dying ;  all 

The  coming  hoar  foresee. 
Bat,  in  lore's  cowardice,  withhold 

The  warning  word  from  thee. 

God  keep  thee  and  be  mercifal ! 

His  strength  is  with  the  weak; 
Throagh  babes  and  sucklings,  the  Most  High 

Hath  oft  Toachsafed  to  speak — 

And  speaketh  now — "  Oh,  mother  dear ! " 

Mnrmnrs  the  little  child ; 
jlitd  there  is  trouble  in  his  eyes, 

Thoee  large  blue  eyes  so  mild — 

«  Oh,  mother  dear !  they  say  that  soon. 

When  here  I  seek  for  thee, 
I  shall  not  find  thee — nor  out  there, 

Under  the  old  oak-tree ; 

"Nor  np-stairs  in  the  nursery, 

Nor  anywhere,  they  say. 
Where  wilt  thoa  go  to,  mother  dear? 

Oh,  do  not  go  away !" 

Then  was  long  silence — a  deep  hndi— 

And  then  the  child's  low  sob. 
Her  qnivering  eyelids  dose— one  hand 

Keeps  down  the  heart's  quick  throb. 

And  d>e  lips  more  thongh  soimd  is  none. 

That  inward  roice  is  prayer. 
Andhaik!  <•  Thy  wiU,  O  Lord,  be  done ! " 

And  tears  are  trickling  there, 

Down  that  pale  cheek,  on  that  yoang  head ; 

And  round  her  neck  he  clings ; 
And  child  and  mother  mormor  ont 

TTnntterable  things. 

Hi  half  nnconsdous — sKe  deep-struck 
T^th  sadden  solemn  truth, 


Ttt  immhsr'i  m»  het  days  on  earth, 
Her  shroud  prepared  in  yo«th— 


That  all  in  life  her  heart  holds  dear, 

God  calls  her  to  resign. 
She  hears — feels — trembles — but  looks  ap, 

And  sighs,  "Thy  will  be  mine ! " 


THE  FAHILT  MEBTtNO. 
BT  CKisiiBs  stuam. 

We  are  all  here. 

Father,  Mother, 

Sister,  Brother, 
All  who  hold  each  other  dear. 
Each  chair  is  filled — we  're  all  a/  home  ! 
To-night  let  no  cold  stranger  oome : 
It  is  not  often  thus  around 
Our  old  familiar  hearth  we  're  foand. 
Bless,  then,  the  meeting  and  the  spot] 
For  once  be  every  care  forgot ; 
I<et  gentle  peace  assert  her  power. 
And  kind  afleclion  rule  the  hour. 

We  're  all— all  here. 

We  're  not  all  here ! 
Some  are  away — the  dead  ones  dear. 
Who  thronged  with  us  this  ancient  hearth, 
And  gave  the  hoar  to  guileless  mirth. 
Fate,  with  a  stem,  relentless  hand. 
Looked  in,  and  thinned  our  little  band; 
Some  like  a  night-flash  passed  away. 
And  some  sank  lingering  day  by  day ; 
The  quiet  grave-yard — some  lie  there — 
And  crael  ocean  has  his  share — 

We  're  not  all  hece. 

We  an  all  here, 
Even  they — the  dead — though  dead,  so  dear; 
Fond  Memory,  to  her  duty  true. 
Brings  back  their  faded  forms  to  view. 
How  life-like,  through  the  mist  of  years. 
Each  well-remembered  face  appears ! 
We  see  tbem,  as  in  times  long  past ; 
From  each  to  each  kind  looks  are  cast, 
We  hear  their  words,  their  smiles  behold — 
They  're  roand  us  as  they  were  of  cdd— 

We  art  all  here. 

We  are  all  here. 

Father,  Mother, 

Sistei^  Brother, 
YoD  that  I  love,  with  love  so  dear. 
This  may  not  long  of  us  be  said — 
Soon  most  we  join  the  gathered  dead, 
And  by  the  hearth  we  now  sit  round 
Some  other  circle  will  be  found. 
Oh !  then,  that  wisdom  may  be  known 
Which  yields  a  life  of  peace  below ; 
So,  in  the  world  to  follow  this, 
May  each  repeat,  in  words  of  bliss. 

We're  aU—aU  here! 
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Pmh  Bknkvmd'i  Miguin*. 
TBI  BKITISR  FLBBT. 

WsEB  the  question  proposed  to  us,  What  is  the 
most  extraordinary,  complete,  and  effectiTe  instance 
of  skill,  contrivance,  science,  and  power,  ever  com- 
bined by  man  ?  we  should  unhesitatingly  answer, 
an  English  line-of-battle  ship.  Talce  the  model  of 
a  130  gun  ship — large  as  it  may  be  for  a  floating 
body,  its  space  is  not  great.  For  example,  it  is 
not  half  the  ordinary  size  of  a  nobleman's  man- 
sion ;  yet  that  ship  carries  a  thousand  men  with 
convenience,  and  lodges  them  day  and  night,  with 
Sufficient  room  for  the  necessary  distinctions  of 
obedience  and  command — ^has  separate  apartments 
ibr  the  admiral  and  the  captain,  for  the  different 
ranks  of  officers,  and  even  for  the  different  ranks 
of  seamen — separate  portions  below  decks  for  thj 
sleeping  of  the  crew,  the  dining  of  the  officers,  and 
the  receptacle  for  the  sick  and  wounded.  Those 
thousand  men  are  to  be  fed  three  times  arday,  and 
provisions  for  four  months  are  to  be  stowed.  One 
hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  some  of  them  of  the 
heaviest  metal,  are  to  be  carried  ;  and  room  is  to 
be  found  for  all  the  weight  of  shot  and  quantities 
of  powder,  with  other  missiles,  rockets,  and  signal 
fires,  necessary  for  service.  Besides  this,  room  is 
to  be  provided  for  tlie  stowage  of  fresh  riggring, 
sails,  ropes,  cables,  and  yards,  to  replace  those  Ipst 
by  accident,  battle,  or  wear  and  tear.  Besides 
this,  too,  there  is  to  be  a  provision  for  the  hospital. 
So  far  for  the  mere  necessaries  of  the  ship.  Then 
we  are  to  regard  the  science ;  for  nothing  can  be 
more  essential  than  the  skill  and  the  instruments 
of  the  navigator,  as  nothing  can  be  more  fata]  than 
a  scientific  error,  a  false  calculation,  or  a  remission 
of  vigilance.  We  shall  do  no  more  than  allnde  to 
the  habits  <)f  command  essential  to  keep  a  thou- 
sand of  these  rough  and  daring  spirits  in  order, 
and  that,  too,  an  order  of  the  most  implicit,  steady, 
and  active  kind ;  nor  to  their  knowledge  of  tactics, 
and  conduct  in  battle.  The  true  definition  of  the 
line-of-battle  ship  being,  a  floating  regiment  of 
artillery  in  a  barrack,  -which,  at  the  beat  of  a  drum, 
may  be  turned  into  a  field  of  battle,  or,  at  the  com- 
mand of  government,  may  be  sent  flying  on  the 
wings  of  the  vrind  round  the  world. 

We  think  that  we  have  thus  established  our 
proposition.  If  not,  let  anything  else  be  shown 
which  exhibits  the  same  quantity  of  power  packed 
within  the  same  space ;  and  that  power,  too,  in- 
creasing daily  by  new  contrivances  of  stowage  and 
building,  by  new  models  of  guns,  and  new  inven- 
tions in  machinery.  England  is  at  this  moment 
building  two  hundred  steam-ships,  with  guns  of  a 
calibre  to  which  all  the  past  were  trifling,  with 
room  for  a  regiment  of  land  troops  besides^  their 
crews,  and  with  the  known  power  of  defying  wind 
and  wave,  and  throwing  an  army  in  fall  equipment 
for  the  field,  within  a  few  days,  on  any  coast  of 
Europe. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  use  of  the  navy,  as  a 
(leat  branch  of  the  military  power  of  England,  had 


been  scarcely  contemplated  until  the  last  century. 
Though  the  sea^coast  of  England,  the  largest  of 
any  European  state,  and  the  national  habits  of  an 
insular  country,  might  have  pointed  out  this  direc- 
tion for  the  national  energies  from  the  earliest 
period,  yet  England  was  t  kingdom  for  five  hun- 
dred years  before  she  seems  to  have  thought  of  the 
use  of  ships  as  an  instrument  of  public  power.  In 
the  long  war  with  France  during  the  fourteenth  and 
fiAeenth  centuries,  the  ships  were  almost  wholly 
mercantile ;  and,  when  employed  in  wars,  were 
chiefly  employed  as  transports  to  throw  our  troops 
on  the  French  soil.  It  was  the  reign  of  Elisabeth, 
that  true  birth  of  the  progress  of  England,  that 
first  developed  the  powers  of  an  armed  navy.  The 
Spanish  invasion  forced  the  country  to  meet  the 
Armada  by  means  like  its  own  ;  and  the  triumph, 
though  won  by  a  higher  agency,  and  due  to  the 
winds  and  waves,  or  rather  to  the  Supreme  Provi- 
dence which  watched  over  the  land  at  Protestant- 
ism, awoke  the  nation  to  the  true  faculty  of  de- 
fence ;  and  from  that  period  alone  could  the  burden 
of  the  fino  national  song  be  realized,  and  Britain 
was  to  "  rule  the  main." 

The  expeditions  against  the  Spanish  West  In- 
dies, and  the  new  ardor  of  discovery  in  regions 
where  brilliant  fable  lent  its  aid  to  rational  cari- 
osity, carried  on  the  process  of  naval  power.  The 
war  against  Holland,  under  Charles  11.,  though 
disastrous  and  iippolitic,  showed  at  least  that  the 
fleet  of  England  was  the  true  arm  of  its  strength ; 
and  the  humiliation  of  the  only  rival  of  her  com- 
merce at  once  taught  her  where  the  sinews  of  war 
lay,  and  by  what  means  the  foundations  of  naval 
empire  were  to  be  laid.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  last  century  that  the  truth  came  before 
the  nation  in  its  full  form.  The  American  war — a 
war  of  skirmishes^had  its  direct  effect,  perhaps 
its  providential  purpose,  in  compelling  England  to 
prepare  for  the  tremendous  collision  which  was  so 
soon  to  follow,  and  which  was  to  be  the  final 
security  of  the  continent  itself.  It  was  then,  for 
the  first  time,  that  the  nation  was  driven  to  the  use 
of  a  navy  on  a  great  scale.  The  war,  lying  on  the 
western  side  of  an  ocean,  made  the  use  of  naval 
armaments  necessary  to  every  operation.  The 
treacherous  hostility  of  the  French  cabinet,  and 
the  unfortunate  subserviency  of  Spain  to  that 
treachery,  made  corresponding  energy  on  the  part 
of  England  a  matter  of  public  demand ;  and  when 
France  and  Spain  sent  out  fleets  of  a  .magaitude 
till  then  unknown,  England  was  then  urged  to  fol- 
low their  example.  The  defeats  of  the  combined 
navies  excited  the  nation  to  still  more  vigorous 
efforts ;  and  the  war  closed  with  so  full  a  demon- 
stration of  the  matchless  importance  of  a  great 
navy  to  England,  that  the  public  feeling  was  fixed 
on  giving  it  the  largest  contribution  of  the  national 
confidence. 

The  time  was  at  hand  when  the  trial  was  to 
involve  every  interest  of  England  and  mankind. 
,The  first  grand  struggle  of  revolutionary  Ftance 
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iritk  Engfaad  wss  to  be  on  die  seu;  and  tbe 
generation  of,naTal  offlcen  who  had  been  reared 
in  the  American  war,  then  rising  into  vigor,  trained 
bj  its  experience,  and  stimalated  by  its  example, 
gallantly  maintained  the  honor  of  their  country. 

A  succession  of  sanguinary  battles  followed, 
each  on  the  largest  scale,  and  each  closing  in  Brit- 
ish victory ;  until  the  republic,  in  despair,  aban- 
doned the  fatal  element,  and  tried  her  fortunes  in 
the  easier  conflicts  of  the  land.  The  accession  of 
Napoleon  renewed  the  struggle  for  naval  supre- 
macy, until  one  vast  blow  extinguished  his  hopes 
•ad  his  nary  at  Trafklgar.  Peace  now  exists,  and 
long  may  it  exist !  but  France  is  rapidly  renewing 
her  nary,  taking  every  opportunity  of  exercising 
hs  strength,  and  especially  patronizing  the  policy 
of  founding  those  colonies  which  it  idly  imagines 
to  be  the  source  of  British  opulence.  But  whether 
the  wisdom  of  Louis  Philippe  limits  the  protection 
of  French  trade  to  the  benefits  which  commerce 
may  confer  on  his  vast  kingdom,  or  looks  forward 
to  the  support  which  a  mercantile  navy  may  give 
to  a  warlike  one,  we  must  not  sleep  on  onr  post. 
The  life  of  any  individual  is  brief  on  a  national 
■eale ;  and  his  successor,  whether  regent  or 
republican,  may  be  as  hot-headed,  rash,  and  ambi- 
tions, as  this  great  monarch  has  shown  himself 
latioiia],  prudent,  and  peaceful.  We  must  pre- 
pare for  all  ohanees ;  and  our  true  preparation 
mnst  be,  a  fleet  that  may  defy  all. 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  slowness  with 
which  science  advances,  that  almost  the  whole 
scientific  portion  of  seamanship  has  grown  up  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  though 
America  had  been  reached  in  1493,  aud  India  iu 
1406  ;  tuid  thus  the  world  had  been  nearly  rounded 
before  what  would  now  be  regarded  as  the  ordi- 
■ary  knowledge  of  a  navigator  had  been  acquired. 
England  has  the  honor  of  making  the  first  advan- 
ces. It  was  an  Englishman,  Norwood,  who  made 
the  first  measurement  of  a  degree  between  London 
and  York,  and  fixed  it  at  123,399  English  yards. 
The  attention  of  the  world  thus  once  awakened, 
Hnygens  and  Caasini  applied  themselves  to  ascer- 
tain the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  first  experiments 
of  the  FVench  tavatu  were  in  contradiotion  to 
Newton's  theory  of  the  flattening  of  the  poles ; 
but  the  controversy  was  the  means  of  exciting  new 
iBterest.  The  eyes  of  the  scientific  world  were 
turned  more  intently  on  the  subject.  New  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  corrected  the  old ;  and 
finally,  on  the  meaaorement  of  the  arc  in  Peru,  and 
m  the  north,  truth  and  Newton  triumphed,  and  the 
equatorial  diameter  was  found  to  exceed  the  polar 
by  a  two  hundred  and  fourth  part  of  the  whole. 
This  was  perh:^  the  finest  problem  ever  solved 
by  sdenoe;  the  most  perplexing  in  its  early  state 
—exhibiting  for  a  while  the  strongest  contradic- 
tion of  experiment  and  theory,  occupying  in  a 
greater  degree  the  attention  of  philosophers  than 
uy  before  or  since,  and  finally  established  with  a 
Mrtainty  which  every  aubaequent  observation  has 


only  tenied  to  eonflm.     And  lina  triumph  b«> 
longed  to  an  Englishman. 

The  hrvestigation  by  measurements  has  sino* 
been  largely  adopted.  In  1787,  joint  commissions 
were  issued  by  England  and  France  to  connect  the 
Greenwich  and  Parisian  observations.  Ares  of  th« 
meridian  have  since  been  measured  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  IVance  and  Spun,  and  also  hmt 
the  Artie  circle,  and  in  the  Indian  peninsula. 

In  navigation,  the  grand  point  for  the  sailor  is 
to  ascertain  his  latitude  and  longitude ;.  in  other 
words,  to  know  where  he  is.  The  discovery  of 
the  latitude  is  easily  effected  by  the  quadrant,  bat 
the  longitude  is  the  difficulty. 

Any  means  which  ascolainedthe  hour  at  Green* 
wich,  at  the  instant  of  makhig  a  celestial  observa* 
tion  in  any  other  part,  would  answer  the  difficulty ; 
for  the  difference  in  quarters  of  an  hour  would 
give  the  difference  of  the  degrees.  But  clocks 
could  not  be  used  on  shipboard,  and  the  best 
watohes  ftiled  to  keep  the  time.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  Parliament  offered  a  reward  of  i^SOOO,  per* 
haps  not  far  from  the  value  of  twice  the  sum  in  iJm 
present  day,  for  a  watch  within  a  certain  degree 
of  accuracy.  Harrison,  a  watch-maker,  sent  in  a 
watch  which  came  within  the  limits,  losing  but 
two  minutes  in  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies ;  yet 
even  this  was  an  error  of  thirty  miles. 

But,  though  chronometers  have  since  been  con 
siderably  improved,  there  are  difijcukies  in  theii 
preservation  in  good  order  which  have  made  it 
expedient  to  apply  to  other  means ;  and  the  lunat 
tables  of  Mayer  of  Gottingen,  formed  in  1755, 
and  subeequently  improved  by  Dr.  Maskelyne  and 
others,  have  brought  the  error  within  seven  mile* 
and  a  half. 

Improvements  of  a  very  important  order  have 
also  taken  place  in  the  mariner's  compass ;  the 
variation  of  the  needle  has  been  reduced  to  rules, 
and  some  anomalies,  arising  from  the  metallie 
attraction  of  the  ship  itself,  have  been  corrected 
by  Professor  Barlow's  experiments.  The  use  of 
the  marine  barometor  aud  thermometer  have  also 
largely  assisted  to  give  notice  of  tempests ;  and 
some  ingenious  theories  have  been  lately  formed, 
which,  promising  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  tempests,  are  obviously  not 
unlikely  to  assist  the  navigator  in  stemming  theii 
violence,  or  escaping  them  altogether. 

The  construction  of  ships  for  both  the  merchaiit 
and  the  public  service  has  undergone  striking  im- 
provements within  this  century.  Round  stems, 
for  the  defence  of  a  vessel  engaged  with  several 
opponents  at  once ;  compartments  in  the  hold,  for 
security  against  leaks ;  iron  tanks  for  water,  coni 
taining  twice  the  quantity,  and  keeping  it  free 
from  the  impurities  of  the  casks  ;  a  better  general, 
stowage ;  provisions  prepared  bo  as  to  remain 
almost  fresh  during  an  East  Indian  voyage ;  every 
means  of  preserving  health,  suggested  by  science, 
and  succeeding  to  the  most  remarkable  degree ;  a 
more  intelligent  system  of  ship-building,  and  a 
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MMMat  MnM  of  e^Mrimeate  m  the  ahap*,  •(«w<- 
age,  and  sailing  of  shipa,  ai«  autong  the  b«iie- 
ifoul  ohangee  of  later  timaa.  But  the  one  gwat 
«haoge — steam — will  probably  swallow  up  all  the 
IMI,  and  form  a  new  era  in  shipbnilding,  in  navi- 
gation, in  the  power  and  nature  of  a  navy,  and  in 
the  oomfort,  safety,  and  protection  of  the  crews  in 
Mtual  eogageinent.  The  use  of  steam  is  still  so 
palpably  in  its  infancy,  yet  that  infancy  is  so  gigan- 
tic, that  it  is  equally  difficult  to  say  what  it  may 
y«t  become,  and  to  limit  iu  progress.  It  will  have 
tbe  one  obvioos  advantage  to  mankind  in  general, 
^  making  the  question  of  war  turn  more  than 
•var  on  the  financial  and  mechinknl  resources  of  a 
fMple ;  and  thus  inoreasing  the  necessity  for  eom- 
■Mreial  opulence  and  intelleetoal  exertion. 

It  may  expose  nationa  mere  to  each  other's 
•Macks;  bat  it  will  render  hostility  more  dreaded, 
bMaoae  more  dangerous.  On  the  whole,  like  the 
Me  of  gunpowder,  which  made  a  Tartar  war 
inpoasible,  and  which  rapidly  tended  to  ctviliie 
BuTope,  steam  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  further 
■tap  in  the  same  high  process,  in  which  force  is  to 
be  pot  down  by  intelligence,  and  success,  even  in 
war,  is  to  depend  on  the  industry  of  peace ;  thus, 
in  fact,  providing  a  perpetual  restriction  on  the 
bdligerent  propensities  of  nations,  and  urging  the 
oncivilized,  by  necessity,  to  own  the  superiority, 
aad  follow  the  example  of  the  ctvilixed,  by  knowl- 
•dge,  habit  and  principle. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  even  in  this  general 
•ad  brief  view  of  the  valnes  of  the  British  fleet, 
that  it  has,  within  these  few  years,  assumed  a  new 
•Iwraoter  as  an  instrument  of  war.  The  Syrian 
•ampaign,  the  shortest,  and,  beyond  all  compari- 
son, the  most  brilliant  on  record,  if  we  are  to  esti- 
mate military  distinction,  not  only  by  the  gallantry 
of  the  conflict,  but  by  the  results  of  the  victory — 
this  campaign,  which  at  once  finished  the  wax  in 
Syria,  gave  peace  to  Turkey,  reduced  Egypt  to 
obedience,  rescued  the  Sultan  from  Russian  influ- 
ence, and  Egypt  from  Freneh ;  or  rather  rescued 
•U  Europe  f^om  the  collision  of  £!ngland,  Franoe, 
•nd  Rnssia;  and  even,  by  the  evidence  of  oar 
naval  capabilities,  taught  American  faction  the 
wisdom  of  avoiding  hostilities — this  grand  opera- 
tion was  effected  by  a  small  portion  of  the  British 
•avy,  well  commanded,  directed  to  the  right  point, 
•nd  acting  with  national  energy.  The  three  hoars' 
CMinonade  of  Acre,  the  most  efibctive  achievement 
in  tbe  annals  of  war,  exhibited  a  new  use  of  a 
■hip's  broadside;  for,  though  ships'  guns  had 
often  battered  forts  before,  it  was  the  first  instance 
•f  a  ,fleet  employed  in  attaek,  and  fully  overpow- 
ering all  opposition.  Tbe  attack  on  Algiers  was 
the  only  exploit  of  a  simQar  kind ;  but  its  success 
was  limited,  and  the  result  was  so  far  disastrous, 
that  it  at  once  fixed  the  eye  of  France  on  the  inva- 
lion  of  Algiers,  and  disabled  and  disheartened  the 
native  government  from  vigorous  resistance.  The 
tietory  of  the  fleet  at  Aero  will  also  have  the  effisct 


of  changing  the  whole  ajatem  of  defence  in  ftat- 
reasea  and  cities  exposed  to  tbe  sea. 

But  a  still  further  advance  in  the  empleyment 
of  fleets  as  an  instrument  of  hostilities,  has  ainea 
occurred  in  the  Chinese  war — their  simultaneona 
operations  with  troops.  In  former  assaults  of 
fortresses,  the  troops  and  ships  attacked  the  sanM 
line  of  defence,  and  the  consequence  waa  the  waale 
of  force.  From  tbe  moment  when  the  tioopa 
approached  the  land,  the  fire  of  the  ships  necessa- 
rily ceased,  and  the  fleet  then  remained  spectators 
of  the  assault.  But  in  this  war,  while  the  txoopa 
attacked  on  the  land  side,  the  fleet  ran  up  to  tha 
sea  batteries,  and  both  attacks  went  on  together^— 
of  course  diridiug  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  thua 
having  a  double  chance  of  success,  and  employing 
both  arms  of  the  service  in  full  energy.  This 
masterly  combination  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  tha 
highest  military  authority  in  Europe,  pronounoedl 
te  be  a  new  principle  in  war ;  and  even  this  is, 
perimps,  only  the  beginning  of  a  system  of  combi- 
nation which  will  lead  to  new  viotories,  if  wn 
should  ever  unhappily  return. 


LBOAL  EXAMINATION. 
IKTRODOCTOBr  QVaSTtONS. 

Q.  Mention  some  of  the  principal  law  bealBi 
which  you  have  studied  ? — A.  Hoyle's  Lawa  of 
Whist,  Cribbage,  &c.  The  Rules  of  the  Cricket 
Club  ;  ditto  of  the  Jockey  Club. 

Q.  Have  you  attended  any,  and  what  law  lec- 
tures ? — A.  I  have  attended  to  many  legal  lectures, 
when  I  have  been  admonished  by  police  magis' 
trates  for  kiddog  up  rows  in  the  streets,  pullm^ 
offkneekets,  &c. 

COMMON  LAW. 

Q.  What  is  a  real  action  t — A.  An  aalian 
brought  in  earnest,  and  not  by  war  of  a  joke. 

Q.  What  ate  original  writs!— .d.  Pothooks 
and  hangers. 

BQUITT   AMD  COHTETANCIHO. 

Q.  What  axe  a  bill  and  answer! — A.  Ask  mj 
tailor. 

Q.  How  wonld  yon  file  a  bill!— il.  I  dodH 
know,  but  would  lay  a  case  before  a  blaokamith. 

Q.  What  steps  would  you  take  to  dissoir*  ■■ 
injunction! — A.  I  should  put  it  into  some  very 
hot  water,  and  let  it  remain  there  until  it  waa 
melted. 

Q.  What  are  post-nuptial  articles! — A.  Cli3> 
dren. 

CRIMINAI.  LAW 'AMD  BANXMrTOT. 

Q.  What  is  simple  laiMny!— ^.  Picking  • 
pocket  of  a  handkerchief,  and  leaving  a  purse  of 
money  behind. 

Q.  What  is  grand  larceny ! — A.  The  Income- 
tax. 

Q.  How  wonld  you  proceed  to  make  a  man  a 
bankrupt! — A.  Induce  him  to  take  one  of  tba 
national  theatres. 

Q.  How  is  the  property  of  a  bankrupt  diqxMvl 
of! — A.  The  solicitor  to  the  fiat,  and  the  other 
legal  functionaries,  divide  it  amongst  themselves. 
—Punch. 
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Pnm  iht  DubUs  Baivtnit;  IbgHtiM. 
UFB  UPON  THE  NILE. 

Snmotli  went  our  boat  along  tin  mnmer  aeu, 
ijmT\af—1br  10  it  wcmad  »  wortd  behind, 
lis  cane,  lu  eooitda,  iu  (hMlowa;  we  naUiied 

Upon  ihe  sunny  deck,  h«ard  but  the  broeae 
That  whUpered  Ihrough  Ibe  palms,  or  idly  played 
With  the  lithe  flag  aloU— a  forest  acene 
On  either  aide  drew  ita  alope  Itoe  efgreesi, 
And  hung  the  water'a  edge  with  ahade. 
Above  thy  woods,  Memphis! — pyramide  pale 
Peered  as  we  passed ;  and  Nile*s  axura  hue 
Oteaming  'mid  the  gray  deaeit,  met  the  riew ; 
Where  bung  at  interrals  the  acarce  aeea  aaU. 
Ob !  were  this  little  boat  to  us  the  woild. 
As  thus  we  wandered  Ihr  firom  eounda  of  cars, 
Orclad  wM>  frtatdi,  a»d  gentle  raaldana  &ir. 
While  aouthera  airs  the  waring  penoaut  culled, 
Bow  aweet  wore  life's  long  royage,  till  in  peace 
We  gained  that  haren  still,  where  all  things  cease ! 

(Altered  ftom)  Btwtat. 

Rbaobr  !  whoerer  yon  tie,  yon  m*y  one  day 
be  induced  to  change  the  fereriah  life  of  Enrope, 
with  all  its  perplexing  enjoymeats,  its  complicated 
IwCQiioa,  aad  its  maaifold  cares,  for  the  silence, 
the  aimpHcity,  and  the  freedom  of  a  Ufe  on  the 
Desert  and  the  Rirer.  Has  society  palled  npon 
you  ?  Have  the  week-day  straggles  of  the  world 
made  you  wish  for  some  short  sabbath  of  lepoae? 
Has  our  coarse  climate  chafed  your  lungs,  and  do 
they  require  the  soothing  of  balmily  breathing 
Iffeeies?  Come  away  to  the  Nile  !  Has  lore,  or 
hate,  or  ambition,  or  any  other  ephemeral  passion, 
mffied  up  a  storm  in  yotir  butterboat  of  existence  1 
Here  you  will  find  that  calm  coiusellor  Egeria — 
whoee  name  is  solitude.  Have  the  marrellous 
stories  of  the  old  world  sunk  into  yonr  soul,  and 
do  you  seek  for  their  realization  1  Or  have  mere 
curiosity  and  the  spirit  of  unrest,  driven  you  forth 
to  wander,  A  VAngUus,  as  a  man  takes  a  walk  on 
a  dreary  day  for  the  pleasure  of  returning  from  it? 
Come  away  to  the  Nile.  Here  are  sunshines  that 
an  DCTer  clouded,  and  fragrant  airs,  as  gentle  as 
a  maiden's  whisper,  instead  of  northern  gales  that 
howl  round  you,  as  if  you  were  an  old  battlement. 
Here  are  nights,  all  a-glow  with  stars,  and  a  cres- 
WBt  moon  that  seems  bowing  to  you  by  courtesy, 
not  bent  double  by  rheumadam.  Here  is  no  money 
to  be  lost  or  gained — no  letters  to  disturb  into  joy 
or  aorrow — none  of  the  wear  and  tear  and  petty 
details  of  life.  You  never  hear  the  sound  of  your 
iwtive  tongue,  and  somehow  men  don't  talk,  and 
therefore  don't  think  so  lightly,  when  they  have  to 
translate  their  thoughts  into  a  strange  liuiguage 
In  a  word,  here  is  the  highest  soul  of  monastic  re- 
tirement. You  stand  apart  firom  the  world — you 
S3e  men  so  widely  differing  from  yourself  in  their 
appearance,  their  habits,  their  hopes  and  their 
fears,  that  you  are  induced  to  look  upon  man  in 
the  abstract.  As  yon  recede  from  Europe  farther 
and  further  on  towards  the  silent  regions  of  the 
Past,  you  live  more  SDd  more  in  that  Past ;— the 
river  over  which  you  glide,  the  desert,  the  forest, 
the  very  air  you  breathe  are  calm  ;  the  temples  in 
their  awful  solitudes,  the  ooloeeal  statues,  the 

n.'      LiruiaAos.  • 


t(i*dM  wMi  their  guidim  spfcazeft**^^  an  {■*** 
fonadly  cafan — aad  at  length  even  English  restloai- 
ss  softens  down,  and  blends  with  the  universal 

Mim  anrand. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Cairo!  for  the  present  farewell.  It  was  late 
when  I  ianied  from  the  gates,  but  it  was  iApMri- 
bk  to  be  in  a  hurry  on  such  an  evening,  and  en 
each  a  spot.  The  distance  between  the  modem 
metropolis  and  the  river  is  broken  by  many  a 
mound  and  chasm,  that  marks  where  its  predeces- 
sor stood, — the  distorted  features  of  a  city  that  has 
died  a  violent  death.  The  metropoliem  of  Egypt 
had  an  uneasy  life  of  it.  To  say  nothing  of  ilB 
youth  at  Thebes,  it  has  wandered  about  Lower 
Egjrpt,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  encampment.  Uwfar 
the  name  of  Memphis,  it  remained  for  some  time 
OB  the  western  bank  of  the  river.  It  fled  ftom 
Nebudiadneziax  to  the  opposite  side  under  the 
"  alias"  of  Babylon  ;  paid  a  vi^  to  Alexandria  liln 
der  the  Ptolemies ;  and  returned  to  Bab^^on,  where 
it  was  besieged  by  Amiou.  A  dove  built  its  nest 
in  the  tent  of  the  Saracen  general,  and  he,  who 
had  ruthlessly  ravaged  and  laid  waste  the  dwel- 
lings of  roan,  would  not  disturb  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  a  little  bird.  Babylon  was  taken, 
but  he  ordered  a  new  city  to  be  built  from  its  ruins 
on  the  site  where  this  dove  sat  hatching.  Thtis 
Foet£t  became  the  metropolis  of  Egypt.  TIk 
Bomade  instinct  was  too  strong  for  its  repose,  how- 
ever, and,  under  the  Fatlmites,  it  was  obliged  to 
start  again,  and  remove  to  its  present  position, 
where  it  dwells  under  the  name  of  Misr  el  Kahira, 
"  the  victorious  city,"  or,  in  plain  English,  Grand 
Cairo.  There  ate  some  remains  of  these  fotmA 
dties  still  existing,  among  which  is  a  fine  aqtie- 
duct,  and  some  buildings,  called  Joseph's  Gninv 
ries,  which  are  still  used  for  that  purpose. 
•  -  *  •  •  • 

Some  hnndred  years  ago  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  com  in  Egypt — the  people  were  daily 
perishing  of  want,  yet  some  avaricious  merchants 
hoaided  up  their  stock  until  it  became  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Among  these  was  an  old  miaei 
naoied  Amin,  who  had  filled  one  of  "Joseph's 
Granaries,"  at  the  last  plenteous  harvest.  Day 
by  day,  as  the  famine  wasted  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  sat  npon  the  steps  of  his  corn-store,  speculating 
on  their  sufftrings,  and  calculating  how  he  couM 
make  the  utmost  usury  otit  of  God's  bounty.  At 
length  there  was  no  more  com  elsewhere ;  fam- 
khing  crowds  surrounded  his  store-house,  and  be- 
sought him  as  a  charity  to  give  them  a  Uctle  fbod 
for  all  their  wealth.  Gold  was  piled  around  him — 
the  miser's  soul  was  satisfied  with  the  prospect  of 
banndlesa  riches.  Slowly  he  unclosed  his  iron 
doors — when,  lo!  he  recoils,  blasted  and  terttir- 
strioken,  from  his  treasury.  Heaven  had  sent  the 
worm  into  his  com,  and  instead  of  piles  of  yellow 
wheat,  he  gazed  on  festering  maAes  of  rottennert 
and  corruption.  Starving  as  the  people  were, 
they  raised  a  shout  of  triumph  at  the  minifsit 
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jodgmcnt,  bat  Anm  baard  it  Mt— he  kad  periahed 
a  his  boor  of  evil  piide. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  sun  was  setting  behind  the  p3rTsinid8  when 
I  embarked ;  bat  night  and  day  make  little  differ- 
ence in  this  oountry,  and  the  former  is  only  asso- 
ciated with  the  idea  of  rest,  when  it  happens  to  be 
too  dark  to  see.  It  was  bright  moonlight  as  I 
mustered  our  swarthy  crew  on  the  river's  edge. 
Their  oountenaaces  were  full  of  hope  and  eager- 
ness, and  when  their  inspection  was  concluded, 
each  kissed  my  hand  vad  placed  it  on  his  head,  in 
sign  of  devotion  and  fidelity.  Their  dress  was 
pincipelly  a  pair  of  loose  cotton  drawers,  reach- 
ing to  the  knee,  a  Jong  blue  shirt,  and  the  red 
«doth  cap  called  a  "tarboosh,"  which,  on  state 
occasions,  is  wound  round  with  a  white  turban  by 
the  lower  classes.  The  officers  in  the  pasha's 
service  always  wear  it  plain.'  The  crew  consisted 
of  a  rais,  or  captain,  a  pilot,  and  eight  rowers : 
with  one  exception  we  found  them  good-hunv)red, 
&ithful,  hMiest,  and  affectionate  fellows.  Two 
servants  completed  the  equipment.  One  of  these, 
named  Mahmoud,  has  the  well-deserved  character 
of  being  the  best  dragoman  in  Egypt.  He  had 
none  of  the  indolence  of  his  race  ;  always  actively 
employed,  his  song  was  never  silent  except  when 
exchanged  for  conversation  ;  strikingly  handsome, 
Jceen  and  intelligent,  he  had  unbounded  influence 
over  the  crew,  and  was  welcomed  eagerly  by  pea- 
sant and  governor  wherever  we  landed.  From 
(Cairo  to  the  depths  of  Nubia  he  seemed  intimately 
•jMqu»nted,  not  only  with  every  locality,  but  with 
.«very  individual  along  the  river.  He  had  aocom- 
'paaied  Lord  Prudhoe  on  both  bis  expeditions  into 
ihe.intindor  of  Afiioa,  and  spoke  of  him  with  grat- 
itude nai  enthusiasm.  •  •  •  Now  the  oable 
is  loosed, Along  towing  !ine  is  drawn  along  the 
shore  by  the  sailors  ;  the  pilot  perches  himself  on 
,the  spar-deric ;  the  rais  sqnats  at  the  bow  ;  and 
the  Nile  ripfies  round  our  prow,  as  we  start  on  a 
two-months'  v«yage  with  as  little  eeremony  as  if 
.«nly  crossing  the  nver  in  a  ferry-boat.  Palms, 
.  palaces,  and  busy  oowds  glide  by ;  the  river 
trends,  and  the  wind  becomes  fitvorable ;  the  saik>rs 
-wade  or  swim  on  beaid ;  enormous  sails  fall  from 
the  long  spais,  like  two  wide  unfolding  wings. 
The,  pyramids  of  Gizeb  on  our  right,  the  distant 
minarets  of  fiairo  on  our  left,  slowly  recede,  and 
lithe  cool  nigbtrbreeus  Ibliow  us,  laden  with  per- 
itames  from  the  gardens  of  Ehoda,  and  the  &int 
jnnrmur  of  the  great  city  ;  the  ettm  gather  about 
<tbe  fire,  with 

"Dark  faces  pale  around  that  rosy  flame," 

and  discuss,  in  &  whisper,'tlie  abearance  of  the 

white  stranger,  who  reclines -on  a  pile  of  Persian 

.-oarpets,  smoking  his  chibouque,  and  sipping  his 

.  «ofl^  as  contentedly  as  if  be  had  been  bom  and 

iJbnd  under  the  shadow  of  the  palm. 

It  was  a  lovely  night.    There  was  just  wind 
■nwflh  to  bosom  opt  our  snowy,  sails,  that  heaved 


as  with  a  laagaid  reepbatton :  the  mo«o  ritone 
forth  in  glory,  as  if  die  were  still  the  bright  god- 
dess of  the  land,  and  loved  it  well.  No  longer  do 
the  white-robed  priests  of  Isis  celebrate  her  mystic 
rites  in  solemn  procession  along  these  riiiadowy 
banks;  no  longer  the  Egjrptian  maidens. move  in 
choral  dances  through  these  darkling  grovee,  with 
lotus  garlands  on  their  brows,  and  mirrors  on  their 
breasts,  which  flashed  back  the  smile  of  the  wor- 
shipped moon  at  every  pant  of  those  young  bosoms, 
to  typify  that  the  heart  within  was  all  her  own, 
and  imaged  hot  her  deity. — Tliese  were  fine 
times  for  that  epicurean  hermit,  the  man  in  Ae 
moon.  No  donbt  Lord  Roese's  new  telescope  will 
find  the  expression  of  his  countenance  sadly  altered 
now.  There  are  no  more  mystic  pomps  or  mid- 
night pageants  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  he  may  look 
in  vain  for  venerable  priest  or  vestal  virgin  now. 
Yet  still  does  Isis  seem  to  smile  lovingly  over  her 
deserted  shrines,  and  her  pale  Hght  harmonizes 
well  with  the  cafan  dwelEngs  of  the  mighty  dead. 
These,  with  their  pyramids,  their  tombs,  dteir 
temples,  are  the  real  inhabitant*  of  this  dreamy 
land.  The  puny  people  who  usurp  their  phce 
have  as  little  in  common  with  it  as  the  jackdaw* 
have  with  Mneross  Abbey. 


SONGS  OF  THE  NILE. 

"Oh  munci  minculoqi  an  I  thai  mikas  tha  poet'a  akni  • 
jeat,  rerealing  to  the  aoul  Inexplicabia  feelinga  by  the  aid  of  la* 
oxpUcable  sounda  I  A  blaat  orthe  trumpet,  aad  thouaaoda  ruah 
Ibnh  to  dia— «  paal  of  tho  organ,  and  tmcouolod  muIlUadaa  knail 
down  to  prajr." 

Ds  QtmicT. 

From  Memnon  to  Mehemet  Ali  all  Egypt  Inxn- 
riates  in  music.  In  the  pasha's  palace,  in  the 
peasant's  hut,  at  the  soldier's  bivouac,  on  the  sail- 
or's deck,  in  every  circumstance  of  the  Arab's  life, 
I  have  found  it  regarded  aa  the  chief  source  of  his 
enjoyment.  He  is  bom,  he  is  married,  he  dies,  he 
is  buried  to  the  sound  of  music.  It  cheers  his 
labor,  it  heightens  liia  festival,  it  controls  his  pas- 
sions, it  soothes  his  miseries.  Our  crew  sung  for 
two  months  almost  without  intermission,  yet  never 
seemed  to  weary  of  their  song.  Among  the  items 
furnished  by  our  dragoman  as  necessary  to  otir 
outfit,  were  a  drum  and  some  Nile-flutes.  The 
former  consisted  of  a  large  earthen  bowl  with  a 
skin  stretched  over  it ;  the  latter  resembled  the 
double  flageolet,  and  was  made  of  reeds  :  it  seem- 
ed capable  of  a  much  wider  range  of  notes  than 
their  monotonous  music  required.  Its  sound  was 
somewhat  shrill,  but  not  unpleasing,  and  every 
sailor  on  board  seemed  a  proficient  in  its  use.  I 
could  detect  but  little  vu^ety  in  the  airs,  and  the 
words  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  I  listened  as 
vainly  for  the  songs  of  Antar  among  the  Arabs  of 
Egypt  as  I  had  done  for  those  of  Tasso  among  the 
gondoliers  of  Venice.  The  songs  of  the  Arab 
sailor  are  generally  of  home,  of  the  Nile,  never  of 
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ynt,  bst  mmt  of  aD,  of  lore.  Very  few  (^  these 
last  are  fit  for  tmndation,  and  as  the  honte-made 
poetiy  of  a  people  always  takes  fw  its  subject  that 
which  is  nppennost  in  their  thought,  I  fear  the 
aensnality  of  their  muse  must  be  taken  as  some 
index  of  their  character.  It  is  true  that  the  songs 
of  our  sailors  and  our  cottagers  are  not  always  of 
the  most  edifying  character ;  but  the  popularity  of 
some  of  the 

"  Old  songs  that  are  the  music  of  the  heart," 

the  love  ballads  of  Scotland,  England,  and  above 
all,  of  old  Ireland ;  the  enthusiasm  for  the  com- 
poHtions  of  Moore,  Bums,  and  Dibdin,  which 
linked  in  one  sympalhy  the  castle  and  the  cottage, 
all  this  proves  that  there  is  an  echo  to  a  purer 
tone  even  in  the  rugged  and  too  little  caied-for 
minds  of  onr  peasantry. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  specimens  of  Arab  poe- 
try ;  bat  I  subjoin  one  or  two  translations  of  Nile 
songs  in  vrarse,  as  uo-aitistio  as  their  own.  The 
first  was  given  to  me  by  a  Levantine  lady  at 
Alexandria,  and  probably  owes  much  of  its  delioa- 
ey  to  the  fair  medium  through  which  it  passed 
from  the  Arabic  into  Italian.  The  origkal  is 
characteristic  in  its  profusion  of  images,  and 
unique,  as  &r  as  I  know  of  eastern  poetry,  in  its 
tendetneas  and  purity  of  tone.  Lady!  should 
these  desultory  pages  ever  meet  thy  radiant  eyes, 
let  me  be  grateM  that  the  veil  of  a  strange  lan- 
guage will  half  conceal  their  imperfections :  thy 
gentle  heart  will  do  the  rest,  and  whisper  thee 
besidee,  how  much  the  wanderer  owes  to  thee,  if 
ever  a  bright  thought  illumes  his  "Wanderbuch." 

TRB  AlUB  LOVER  TO  HIS  MISTRESS. 

1 

Thou  art  the  pahn-tree  of  my  desert,  and  thy  glance, 

so  soft  and  bright, 
Is  the  moonlight  of  my  spirit  in  its  long  and  dreary 

night; 
Only  flower  in  my  heart's  deserted  garden — only  well 
In  my  life's  wide,  lonely  wilderness — my  gentle-eyed 

gaizeUe! 

2 
Bat  the  palm-tree  waves  in  suni^  heights,  unreached 

by  sighs  of  mine, 
And  the  moonlight  has  its  mission  first  on  loftier 

brows  to  shine, 
And  a  wealthier  hand  will  cult  that  flower — unseal 

that  stainless  spring, 
Hay'st  thou  be  happy!  even  with  him,  while  lone 

I  'm  wandering. 

Very  diflferent  is  the  song  which  now  swells 
from  OUT  sailor  circle.  One  plays  the  pipes, 
another  strikes  the  drum,  H  la  tambourine,  and  all 
the  others  keep  time  with  the  wild,  quick  mnsic, 
by  clapping  their  hands.  Each  verse  is  first  sung 
by  a  single  voice,  and  then  the  two  last  lines  are 
repeated  in  full  chorus.  The  words  are  trifling 
and  seem  to  convey  little  meaning ;  it  is  the  air, 
whkb  to  us  seems  to  resemble  "  Young  Lobrt^y 


;«3 

said  to  his  ugly  "mh,"  Ast  is  to  dusot  so  fiill  of 
association,  lights  up  iheit  dark  oonatenaBoes,  and 
swells  their  voices  with  enthusiBsm. 

MOTBXS  TO  HER  DilVeBTBR. 
1 
The  Mother. 
My  daughter  't  is  time  that  thou  wert  wed, 
Ten  summers  already  are  over  thy  head, 
I  must  find  you  a  hasbond,  if  under  the  son 
The  conscript-catcher  has  left  us  one. 


The  Dauf^tier. 
Dear  mother,  one  husband  will  never  do, 
I  have  so  much  love,  that  I  must  hare  two. 
And  I  '11  find  for  each,  as  you  shall  see, 
More  love  than  both  can  bring  to  me. 


One  hnsband  shall  carry  a  lance  so  bri^t, 
He  shall  roam  the  desert  for  spoil  by  night, 
And  when  morning  shines  on  the  tall  palm-tree, 
He  shall  find  sweet  welcome  home  with  me.  . 


The  other  a  sailor  bold  shall  be, 
He  shall  fish  all  day  in  the  deep  Mae  sea,* 
And  when  evening  brings  his  boor  of  nst, 
He  shall  find  repose  oa  this  fiuthflil  breast. 

5  • 

Mxhtr. 
There 's  no  chance,  my  child,  of  a  doable  natek, 
For  men  are  scarce  and  hard  to  catch ; 
So  I  fear  you  must  make  one  hnsband  do. 
And  try  to  love  him  as  well  as  two. 

These  songs  were  for  the  most  part  humorous, 
and  such  they  always  chanted  on  approaching  a 
village,  or  when  gathered  ronnd  their  night-fires 
as  the  boat  lay  moored  to  the  bank ;  but  they  had 
also  songs  of  a  graver  character,  and  more  plain- 
tive airs,  which  they  sung  on  leaving  their  friends 
or  entering  upon  serious  undertakings.  Thus, 
when  we  had  reached  the  limits  of  oar  journey  at 
the  SeccHid  Cataract,  and  our  boat's  head  was 
tamed  toward  the  north  and  home,  they  sung  the 
following  stanzas  to  an  air  not  unlike  "Vaga 
Luna,"  and  kept  time  with  their  oars  to  the  plain- 
tive measure : — 

1 
Allah!  il  Allah !  hear  oar  prayer! 
Just  Prophet !  grant  that  the  breeze  is  fair, 
And  thy  guiding  moon  her  lustre  lends, 
To  favor  the  guest  whom  Allah  sends  .f 


The  stranger's  home  is  far  away, 
'Neath  the  bright  deathbed  of  the  day, 

*  The  Arabs  call  the  Nile  "  the  sea." 

t  Mahomet  taught  that  a  stranger  was  a  "  Ood-givea 
guest,"  which  the  Arabs  naturally  consider  the  best 
introduction. 
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0^tr  M»7  lM>Tit<in«*  his  bwk  mnst  go, 
Ece  he  reach  that  hone, — Bow,  Armbs,  mw ! 

3 
Thoogti  gentle  Nile  for  Ae  stormy  sea, 
Thongh  for  forest  dark,  the  bright  palm-tree, 
He  must  change — ^yet  his  father's  home  is  there, 
Aad  his  love's  soft  eye  is  gloomed  with  care. 


The  pale-faced  stranger,  lonely  here, 
In  cities  alar,  where  his  name  is  dear. 
Your  Anb  tmth  and  strength  shall  show ; 
His  hope  is  in  ns — Sow,  Arabs,  row! 

And  they  did  row,  sometime*  eighteen  boon  at  a 
stretch,  only  pausing  to  eat  their  scanty  meals,  or 
to  drink  of  their  beloved  river.  There  was  one 
Nubian  in  our  crew,  a  harmless,  inoffensive  crea- 
ture, who  filled  the  indispensable  situation  of  butt 
to  his  comrades,  submitted  to  all  their  jokes,  and 
laughed  at  them  too,  even  when  practised  on  him- 
self. The  day  on  which  we  entered  Nubia,  how- 
ever, he  came  out  in  a  i^ew  character ;  he  knocked 
an  Egyptian,  who  had  afironted  him,  overboard  ; 
and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  actually  volunteered  a 
song.  It  was  received  with  great  approbation, 
•ad  Treated  so  oAen  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
that  I  obtained  the  tcansJatioa  of  it,  which  I  sub- 
join ;  premising  that  the  refrain  "  Durwadeega 
Dnrwadee,"  is  Nubian  for  "My  henhouse,  oh, 
my  henhouse,"  and  that  this  henhouse  is  consid- 
siwi  the  property  of  the  wife,  which  her  husband 
is  obliged  to  make  over  to  her  in  ease  of  a  divorce. 


A  change  came  over  my  husband's  mind. 
He  loved  me  once,  and  was  true  and  kind; 
His  heart  went  astray,  he  wished  me  away, 
But  he  had  no  money  my  dower  to  pay. 
Sing  Durwadeega,  Dtirwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Dnrwadee. 

2 

For  Messed  be  ADahl  he's  old  and  poor, 
And  my  cocks  and  hens  were  his  on\y  state, 
So  he  kept  me  still,  for  well  he  knew 
If  I  went,  that  the  cocks  and  hens  went  too. 
Sing  Durwadeega,  Dorwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Dnrwadee. 


Bat  I  saw  him  pining  day  by  day, 

As  he  wished  his  poor  wife  far  away ; 

So  I  went  my  rived  home  to  call. 

And  gave  her  the  henhouse,  and  him  and  all. 
Sing  Durwadeega,  Durwadee, 
Oh  dear  to  me  is  Dnrwadee. 


Then  he  tore  bis  turban  off  his  brow. 
And  swore  I  never  should  leave  him  now, 

*  In  the  But  they  speak  of  distance  by  "  borisens," 


Till  the  death-mea  combed  his  borial  1aekB,t 
Tlien  Messed  for  ever  be  hens  and  cocks. 
Sing  Dnrwadeega,  Dnrwadee, 
Ob  dear  to  me  is  Dnrwadee. 

I  make  bo  apology  for  the  simplicity  of  them 
songs.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  given 
them  a  more  polished  turn,  and  not  very  difficult 
to  have  put  them  into  better  poetry ;  but  I  prefer- 
red, preserving,  as  much  as  possible,  the  spirit  of 
the  original,  as  the  songs  of  a  people  aSbrd  no 
trifling  insight  into  their  character.    •    •    •    •  • 

MEMPHIS. 

Tlxnce  orcr  Egypt'ii  palmjr  rrmm, 
Har  grots,  and  sepulchres  of  Idn^ 
The  exiled  spirit  sighing  roTea  ; 
•    ••••**   ^JowloWM 
To  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  wlnfs 
Of  the  while  pelicans  that  break 
Hie  calm  of  Acherosia's  Use. 

MoosB. 

MosMiNo  found  us  anchored  off  Bedrasheen,  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Memphis.  The  valued  friead 
with  whom  I  was  ftrtnnate  enough  to  sbai«  my 
voyage  had  been  detained  at  Cairo,  and  I  prefetred 
waiting  for  him  at  the  former  metropelis ;  although 
com  was  growing  where  its  palaces  once  stood, 
and  palm  forests  were  waving  over  the  gardens  !n 
which  Pharaoh's  daughter  used  to  hunt  butterffies 
with  Moses.  The  tent  was  pitched  on  a  little 
lawn  near  the  river,  and  in  the  East  there  is  no 
such  home  as  a  tent  supplies,  tt  is  spread  with 
carpets,  under  which  saddle  and  portmanteau  duly 
placed,  form  undulations  enough  to  be  subetitntes 
for  chtJr  or  pillow ;  sabres,  and  pistols,  and  turban 
capote,  hang  from  the  tent-pole.  A  large  lantern 
within,  and  a  large  watch-fire  without,  give  light 
to  you  and  to  your  people ;  and  an  Arab  sleeps 
across  the  door  to  keep  off  the  wild  dogs. 
•  •••••• 

I  wandered  towards  the  forest  of  palms  that 
embosoms  the  lake  of  Acherusia,  and  the  few 
traces  that  remain  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
Pharaohs.  The  former,  with  its  gloomy  waters 
shadowed  by  dark  foliage,  and  only  broken  by  a 
promontory  black  with  blasted  and  gnarled  stems, 
was  a  spot  that  Rembrandt  would  have  loved  to 
paint;  with  the  vivid  sunshine  here  and  there 
bursting  through  the  gloom,  like  bars  of  burning 
gold.  Nor  would  he  have  forgotten  Charon,  with 
his  spectral  passengers  steering  his  demon  ship  to 
that  vast  necropolis,  whose  tombstones  are  pyra- 
mids. Some  mounds  among  these  forests  axe 
generally  received  as  Memphis ;  the  site  of  Vtil- 
caii's  temple,  and  that  where  the  bull  Apie  -was 
kept,  are  supposed  to  be  ascertained.  Cambyees 
the  tauricide,  however,  coming  so  soon  after  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  the  desert,  the  most  reaistlese  inva- 

t  The  Musselman's  head  is  shaved,  with  the  exception 
of  one  lock.  This  is  retained  for  the  convenience  of  the 
imgel  who  has  to  pull  him  out  of  his  grave.  l%js 
"  bnrial-lock*'  is  reverently  tirangtd  by  the  mm  who 
pcepate  the  corpse. 
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ia  of  all,  hare  lefV  little  trouble  to  the  tourist, 
little  harrest  for  the  antiqnarian.  The  only  inhab- 
itant I  saw  was  Rhampses  the  Great,  who  lies 
upon  his  face  in  the  mud ;  the  benignant  ezpres- 
sion  of  bis  coaotenance  had  rather  a  Indicrons 
efiect  coaeideriog  bis  attitude.  He  is  for^  feet 
long,  and  with  his  wife  and  four  sons,  must  lave 
formed  an  imposing  family  party  in  front  of  the 
Temple  of  Vulcan.  The  lady  and  young  gentle- 
men have  diaa;q>eaied ;  let  us  hope  tbey  are  gone 
to  the  Elysian  fields,  which  ought  to  be  somewhere 
in  this  neighborhood,  but  as  is  natural,  they  are 
much  more  difficult  to  find  than  the  other  place 
which  lies  yonder.  The  quick  twilight  was  come 
and  gone  as  I  wandered  and  wondered  in  this 
strange  and  lonely  scene ;  the  last  rays  of  light 
fell  npon  die  pyramid  of  Cheops,  just  visible 
through  a  vista  of  gigantic  palm  trees  that  opened 
from  the  lake  of  Acherosia  on  the  distant  desert. 
I  stole  down  to  the  water's  edge,  to  get  within 
gun-shot  of  some  pelicans,  but  the  solemn  and 
thoughtful  aspect  of  the  scene  converted  my  mur- 
derous intention  into  a  fit  of  musing,  and  I  almost 
thought  I  could  hear  the  old  trees  whispering  the 
dread  prophecy — "  The  country  shall  be  destitute 
of  that  whereof  it  was  full,  when  I  shall  smite  all 
them  that  dwell  therein ;  and  Noph  shall  be  deso- 
late."      •        •••••• 

The  next  day  I  was  sitting  at  the  door  of  my 
tent  towards  sunset,  enjoying,  under  the  rose-col- 
oring influence  of  my  chibouque,  the  mood  of 
mind  that  my  situation  naturally  superinduced. 
At  my  feet  flowed  the  Nile,  reflecting  the  lofty 
qMis  of  our  gaily  painted  boat ;  beyond  the  river 
was  a  narrow  strip  l>f  vegetation,  some  palm  and 
acacia  trees ;  then  a  tract  of  desert  bounded  by  the 
Arabian  hills,  all  purple  with  the  setting  sun-light. 
Far  away  on  the  horizon  the  minarets  and  citadel 
of  Cairo  were  faintly  sketched  against  the  sky ; 
around  me  lay  fields  of  com,  beneath  which  Mem- 
phis, with  aU  its  wonders  lay  buried,  and  farther 
on  a  long  succession  of  pyramids  lowered  over  the 
dark  belt  of  forest  that  led  along  the  river.  Sud- 
denly the  sleeping  sailors  started  to  their  feet — a 
shout  was  heard  from  the  wood — and  I  saw  my 
long^lost  friend  slowly  emerging  from  its  shade, 
accompanied  by  some  India-bound  friends  of  bis, 
who  were  escorting  him  so  far  upon  his  desert 
way.  The  tent  suddenly  shrank  into  iu  bag — the 
furniture  was  on  board,  and  we  four  were  seated 
round  a  dinner,  to  which,  simple  asm  was,  the 
four  quartets  of  the  globe  had  contributed.  We 
passed  the  evening  together,  and  something  more, 
for  morning  blushed  at  finding  the  party  then  only 
separating — our  friends  for  India — we  for  Ethi- 
opia—o^^otu/ 


LIFTS   FOB   LAZY   LAWYERS. 

Q.  What  are  mesne  incumbrances ! 
A.  Poor  relations. 

Q.  What  is  a  mortgagee  in  possession? 
A.  An  Uncle. 


Brem  Bteekwoaft  Hfctntrw 
THE    GREENWOOD   SHRIFT. 

OnrsniETCBBO  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
Of  Windsor  Forest's  deepest  glade, 

A  dying  woman  lay ; 
Three  little  children  round  her  stood,. 
And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwood 

A  woful  wail  that  day. 

"O  mother!"  was  the  mingled  cry, 
"O  mother,  mother !  do  not  die, 

And  leave  us  all  alone." 
"My  blessed  babes !"  she  tried  to  say, 
But  the  faint  accents  died  away 

In  a  low  sobbing  moan. 

And  then,  life  straggling  hard  with  deaths 
And  &st  and  strong  she  drew  her  breath, 

And  up  she  raised  her  head ; 
And  peering  through  the  deep  wood  mass 
With  a  long,  sharp,  unearthly  geoe, 

"  Will  she  not  come  ?"  she  said. 

Just  then,  the  parting  boughs  between, 
A  little  maid's  light  form  was  seen, 

AU  breathless  with  her  speed ; 
And  following  close,  a  man  came  on, 
(A  portly  man  to  look  upon) 

Who  led  a  panting  steed. 

"Mother!"  the  Bttle  maiden  cried. 
Or  e'er  she  reached  the  woman's  side. 

And  kissed  her  clay-coM  cheek— 
"  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town. 
But  long  went  ifandering  up  and  down, 

The  minister  to  seek. 

"  They  tcdd  me  hare,  thqrtold  me  there — 
I  think  they  mocked  me  everywhere ; 

And  when  I  found  his  home, 
And  begg'd  him  on  my  bended  knee 
To  bring  his  book,  and  come  with  me. 

Mother !  he  would  not  come. 

"  I  told  him  how  you  dying  lay, 

And  could  not  go  in  peace  awi^ 
Without  the  minister  | 

I  begg'd  him,  for  dear  Christ,  his  sake, 

But  oh !  my  heart  was  fit  to  break- 
Mother  !  he  would  not  stir. 

"  So,  though  my  tetm  were  bUading  mf, 
I  ran  back,  fast.as  ftst  could  be, 

To  come  ofaiA  to  you ; 
And  here — close  by — this  squire  I  met. 
Who  ashed  (so  mild!)  what  made  me  firet; 

And  when  I  toU  him  true, 

"  <I  will  go  with  you,  child,'  he  said, 
<God  sends  me  to  this  dying  bed,' 

Mother,  he 's  here,  hafd  by." 
While  thus  the  little  maiden  spoke, 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak, 

Look'd  on  with  glistming  ey«. 
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Hm  Mdle  on  Us  aMt  hang  &«e, 

With  qnirering  flank  and  trembling  knee, 

Press'd  close  his  bonny  bay ; 
A  statelier  man, — a  statelier  steed, 
Never  on  greensward  paced,  I  rede, 

Ihan  those  stood  there  that  day. 

So,  while  the  little  maiden  spoke, 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak, 

liOok'd  on  with  glistening  eye 
And  folded  arms ;  and  in  his  look. 
Something  that,  like  a  sermon  book, 

Preached — "  All  is  vanity." 

Bat  when  the  dying  woman's  lace 
Tamed  toward  him  with  a  wishful  gaze. 

He  stepp'd  to  where  she  lay ; 
And  kneebng  down,  bent  over  her. 
Saying, — "1  am  a  minister — 

My  sister !  let  as  pray." 

And  wen,  withoaten  book  or  stole, 
(God's  words  were  printed  on  his  sonl,) 

Into  the  dying  ear 
He  breathed,  as  't  were,  an  angel's  strain. 
The  things  that  nnto  life  pertain, 

And  death's  dark  shadows  clear. 

He  spoke  of  sinners'  lost  estate,     « 
In  Christ  renewed — regenerate — 

Of  Ood's  most  blest  decree. 
That  not  a  single  soal  should  die 
Who  turns  repentant  with  the  cry 

"Be  mercifal  to  me." 

He  spoke  of  trouble,  pain,  a«d  toil, 
Endured  but  for  a  little  while 

In  patience — ^foiih — and  love — 
Sure,  in  God's  own  good  time,  to  be 
Exchanged  for  an  eternity 

Of  happiness  above. 

Then — as  the  spirit  ebb'd  away — 
He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes  to  pnty 

That  peaceful  it  might  pass ; 
And  then — the  or]dutn's  sobs  alone 
Were  heard,  and  they  knelt  every  one 

Close  round  on  the  green  grass. 

Such  was  the  ^ght  their  wandering  eyes 
Beheld,  in  heart-struck,  mate  surprise, 

Who  rein'd  their  coursers  back. 
Just  «s  they  foond  the  long  astray. 
Who,  in  the  heat  of  chase  that  day. 

Had  wander'd  from  their  track. 

Bat  each  man  rein'd  his  pawing  steed, 
And  lighted  down,  as  if  agreed, 

In  silence  at  his  side ; 
And  there,  uncovered  all,  they  stood — 
It  was  a  wholesome  sight  and  good — 

That  day  for  mortal  pride. 

For  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 

Was  that  deep  hnsh'd,  bara-headed  band ; 


And  central  in  the  ring. 
By  that  dead  panper  on  the  ground, 
Her  ragged  orphans  clinging  round, 

Knelt  their  anointed  king. 

The  royal  minister  was  George  the  Third.  The  an- 
ecdote is  related  on  the  anthority  of  the  Rev.  Oeoiig* 
CzablfB. 


THE    VILLAGE   BLACK8HITH. 
BT  raOFESSOK  LOnaPELLOW. 

UiiDia  a  spreading  chestnut  tree, 

The  village  smithy  stands ; 
The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 

With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 
And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 

Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 

His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long^ 

His  face  is  like  the  tan ; 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  net  any  man. 

Week  in  week  out,  fnnn  mom  till  ni^it, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow, 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow. 

Like  the  sexton  ringing  the  bell. 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Liook  in  at  the  open  door ; 
They  love  to  see  the  (laming  forge. 

And  bear  the  bellows  roar. 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

Like  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Snnday  to  the  (^orch. 

And  sits  among  his  boys ; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

And  he  hears  his  daughter's  voice. 
Singing  in  (he  village  choir. 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  vmce. 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more. 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies. 
And  with  his  hard  rough  hand  he  wipes 

The  tears  out  of  his  eyes. 

Toiling,*  rejoicing, — sorrowing, 

Onwarjt  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  it  close ; 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 

Has  earned  a  night's  repose. 

Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wronght ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  baming  deed  and  thoaght! 
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NATWMAL  ACKMOWLEDOKINT  FOB  TBE  PEMNT 
P08TA6K. 
EvcR  siiice  the  establnhraent  of  the  uniform 
pomy  postage,  there  has  been  a  general  feeling 
tfcnragbont  the  oonntry,  that  the  author  ooght  to 
receive  some  acknowledgment  of  hia  great  pnUic 
serrice :  the  suggestion  has  been  repeatedly  made 
in  the  prorinoea  ;  and  at  length,  a  committee  has 
been  formed  in  London  to  carry  it  into  eflfect; 
many  mercantile  persona  of  hi^  position  and  influ- 
ence giving  the  project  their  sanction.  The  Morn- 
ing Post,  a  persevering,  not  to  say  spiteful,  oppo- 
nent of  the  penny  poetage,  stfeers  at  thia  commer- 
cial sanction,  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  the 
iaflnential  gentlemen  of  die  city  owe  to  Mr.  Hill 
*qiiidpro  quo — 

"  The  rich  men  in  business  have  made  a  very 
good  thing  of  Mr.  Hill's  penny  mania,  and  they, 
at  all  events,  have  substantial  canse  for  gratitnde ; 
though  to  speak  of '  national  gratitude'  to  Mr.  Hill 
eeems  rather  too  ridiculous.  There  are  very  many 
houses  in  business,  no  doubt,  receiving  or  sending 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  letters  per  diem.  Take  the 
lower  figure,  and  a  small  effort  of  arithmetic  will 
enable  any  one  to  see  that  it  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  55.  and  60«.  a  day  to  theae  houses. 
Call  it  two  guineas  a  day,  or  say  six  hundred 
guineas  a  year,  leaving  out  Sundays  and  holydays : 
six  hundred  guineas  a  year  saved  are  six  hundred 
guineas  a  year  gained ;  and  therefore  there  cannot 
be  the  slightest  qutotion  that  those  extensive  mer- 
chants, wltether  in  the  ci^  or  elsewhere,  do  owe 
a  very  considerable  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill."  [The  Pott  proceeds  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  the  compensation  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  make  up  among  them — about  thirty 
thousand  pounds.] 

This  admission  confesses  too  much  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose  of  the  Post.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  merchants  are  the  only  persons  who  receive 
letters ;  and  if  the  merchant  saves  bis  six  hundred 
guineas  a  year,  does  not  the  merchant's  clerk  save  a 
sum,  trifling  perhaps  in  the  comparison,  but  propor- 
tionately considerable  to  him  1  In  fact,  all  classes 
save  in  a  somewhat  similar  ratio.  How  strongly 
and  widely  felt,  then,  must  be  that  service  which 
extends  a  pecuniary  saving  to  every  class,  of  such 
an  amount  that  to  individuals  it  is  as  great  as 
JC630  a  year !  But  that  is  not  all ;  it  is  notorious 
that  the  low  postage  has  extended  the  habits  of 
correspondence  to  classes  who  never  ei^yed  it 
before.  In  ndmberless  families,  as  many  letters, 
mostly  from  relations,  are  brought  to  the  kitchen 
a»  to  the  parlor.  It  is  not  shown,  if  it  is  even 
aUeged,  that  servants  perform  their  work  at  all 
the  worse  for  this  signal  solace  and  safeguard  to 
their  home  attachments.  Similar  experiences  may 
be  adduced  from  others  of  the  poorer  classes. 
Here,  then,  is  a  vast  and  totally  new  benefit  con- 
ferred on  the  multitudinous  and  bumble  classes, 
deserving  every  comfort,  and  attaining  only  too 
few ;  a  benefit  that  cannot  be  priced  in  a  money- 
ralne.  The  Post,  of  all  joumaJs,  will  be  the  last 
to  set  mere  financial  considerations  above  the  com- 
forts and  solaces  of  the  poor.    Is  he  whose  inge- 


nuity, patient  industry,  -and  peaeveaag  energy, 
procured  this  benefaction  for  the  whole  people, 
helping  all  classes  at  the  expense  of  nsne,  to  be 
excepted  from  the  rule  for  public  service,  and  to  be 
denied,  not  only  liberal  reward,  but  justice  1  Is  the 
country  to  pay  for  every  other  servioe— military, 
diplomatic,  administrative — general  or  local — ^for 
thousands  of  duties  which  one  man  conld  perform 
as  well  as  another — end  to  say  that  he  who  has 
accomplished  by  far  the  best  service  of  the  day  is 
to  be  put  off  with  some  paltry  set  of  plate?  On 
the  contrary,  his  daim  is  on  the  nation,  and  the 
reward  should  be  national.  There  is  one  eompea-> 
sation  that  is  eminently  due,  and  that,  we  believe, 
would  be  most  satis&ctory  to  the  man  himself — 
the  completion  of  his  plan.  He  proposed  one 
comprehensive  scheme,  of  which  only  part  was 
adopted ;  and  ill  effects  flowing  from  that  incona- 
pletenees  have,  with  strange  disregard  of  sense  and 
justice,  been  charged  upon  the  st^eme  itself,  reatty 
untried  in  its  integrity.  To  adopt  the  whole 
scheme,  however,  would  only  enhaaee  the  servKe 
to  the  public  and  strengthen,  ^he  title  to  just  ae- 
knowledgment ;  to  neglect  which,  would  be  derog^ 
atory  to  the  country  or  its  oflSdal  managers.  The 
nation  owes  it  to  itself,  even  more  than  to  Row- 
LAUD  Hill,  suitably  to  remunerate  the  author  of 
the  penny  poetage ;  and  in  no  way  can  ptxrviaioa 
for  the  purpose. be  made  so  appropriately  as  by 
Parliament.  This  must  be  done  some  day,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  among  the  good  deed* 
which  axe  to  grace  Sir  Robut  Pbu's  cabinet.  It 
is  rather  among  his  blonders,  that  he  courts  a 
future  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  leanng  this 
gross  omisaien  to  be  repaired  by  other  and  rivsl 
statesmen. — Spectator. 


Prom  tha  Friendship*!  Ofieriag. 
THE   client's   STOEY. 

It  was  late  one  Saturday  evening  in  Docember, 
when  I  received  a  letter,  which,  on  opening,  I 
found  to  be  from  Walter  Moreton  :  and  the  pur- 
port of  the  letter  was,  to  request  my  immediate 
presence  at  Cambridge,  in  the  capacity  both  of  a 
friend  and  of  a  lawyer.  The  letter  concluded, 
thus :  "Do  not  delay  your  journey  many  hours 
after  receiving  this.  My  urgency  wUl  be  ex- 
plained by  the  change  you  will  perceive  in  yours, 
Walter  Moreton." 

I  had  known  Walter  Moreton  in  youth,  and  in 
manhood  :  we  had  been  intimate,  without  having 
been  altogether  friends ;  and  the  attraction  which 
his  company  possessed  for  me,  arose  rather  from 
the  shrewdness  of  his  remarks  than  from  any  sym- 
pathy of  feeling  betwixt  us.  Of  late  years,  I  had 
seen  comparatively  little  of  Moreton  :  I  knew  that 
he  had  married ;  that  he  had  been  in  straitened 
circumstances;  that  his  father-in-law  had  died, 
and  left  him  a  rich  widower ;  that  he  had  married 
a  second  time,  and  that  he  was  now  the  father  of 
three  children.  From  the  tenor  of  tho  letter  I 
had  received,  I  could  scarcely  doubt  that  Walter 
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Momum  had  1>een  seiied  with  aome  dangeions 
Ulaem,  and  was  desirous  of  settling  his  worldly 
aflhirs.  My  old  intimacy  with  Moreton  woald  of 
itaelf  have  prompted  me  to  obey  his  summons ; 
hot  the  reqnirement  of  my  professional  aid  of 
oonrae  incTeased  the  celerity  of  my  obedience. 
Early  next  morning,  therefore,  I  put  myself  into 
the  Cambridge  coach  ;  and  after  despatching  a 
hasty  dinner  at  the  Hoop,  I  walked  to  Walter 
Moreton's  house  in  Trumpington  street. 

I  was  prepared  for  a  change,  bat  not  certainly 
sueh  a  change  as  that  which  presented  itself. 
Walter  Moreton  could  not  have  been  forty,  but  he 
seemed  a  breken-dowa  man  ;  gray  haired,— •thin 
visaged, — and  cadaverous.  His  expression,  too, 
was  changed  ;  there  was  an  unea^  restlessness 
in  his  eye ;  his  lips  had  grown  thin  ;  and  he  ap- 
peared, moreorer,  to  be  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
treme nerrousneae. 

He  reomved  me  with  ^parent  kindnesa ;  thank- 
ed me  for  my.  leady  complianoe  with  his  wish ; 
and  informed  me  at  once  diat  he  had  need  of  my 
prafeesional  services  in  the  disposal  of  his  propei^ 
ty;  but  I  had  no  difficulty  in  perceiving,  from  a 
certain  reserve  and  distractedneas  of  mannor,  that 
something  beyond  the  mere  making  of  a  will  had 
bioaght  me  to  Cambridge.  I  did  not  of  oourse 
nuke  any  observation  upon  the  change  wiiiah  I 
obeerred  in  hi*  appearance  ;  but  expressed  a  hope 
that  his  desire  for  my  profesnooal  assistance  had 
not  arisen  from  any  apprehenrioas  as  to  the  state 
of  his  health  ;  to  which  he  only  reified,  that  his 
health  was  not  woiae  than  uaual,  but  that  it  waa 
always  well  to  be  prepaied ;  and  he  added, 
"  Come,  Thornton,  let  os  to  huauiess ;"  and  to 
business  we  went. 

I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  was  prepared  fat  in- 
structions to  divide  the  Other's  fortune  according 
to  some  rule  of  division,— or,  perhaps,  of  some 
capricious  preference,  among  his  children — two 
sons  and  one  daughter,  children  yet  of  a  tender 
age, — and  to  secure  a  life-rent  interest  to  his  wife. 
Great,  dierefore,  was  my  surprise  when  Mr.  More- 
ton,  after  mentioning  a  few  trifling  legacies, 
named,  as  the  sole  successors  of  his  immense  for- 
tune, two  individuals  unknown  to  me,  and  of 
whose  connexion  with  the  testator  I  was  entirely 
ignorant. 

I  iud  down  my 'pen,  and  looked  up: — "Mr. 
Moreton,"  said  I,  hesitatingly,  "  yon  have  a  wife 
and  children  !" 

"  I  have  children,"  said  he  ;  "  but  God  preserve 
(ft«m  from  the  curse  of  wealth  that  does  not  be- 
long to  them." 

"  Moreton, — ^Walter  Moreton,"  said  I,  "  you 
ore  over-scrupulous.  I  know  indeed,  that  this 
large  fortune  has  come  to  you  through  your  first 
wife ;  but  it  was  hers  to  give ;  she  became  the 
^le  heiress  of  her  fyiher,  when  his  three  sons  of  a 
former  marriage  were  unfortunately  drowned  in 
the " 

"Hush,  Thornton!"  interrupted  he,  hastily; 


and  in  a  tone  so  abcaad  and  so  aiogalarthat  it 
would  have  startled  me,  had  I  not  at  the  moment 
been  looking  in  hi*  &ce,  and  seen  the  expuMMn 
that  passed  ovor  it,  and  the  convulnve  shudder 
that  shook  his  whole  frame.  I  perceived  there 
waa  a  myatary,  and  I  resolved  to  be  at  the  bottooa 
of  it. 

"  Moreton,"  said  I,  rising  and  approaching  him, 
and  laying  my  hand  gently  on  his  sbouldei,  wliich 
riightly  afaronk  from  my  tooch,  "  we  wme  onoe 
companions, — almost  friends ;  as  a  friend,  as  well 
•a  a  lawyer,  you  have  sent  ibr  me.  There  is  some 
mystery  here,  of  which  I  am  sure  it  was  your  in- 
tention to  disburden  yourself.  Whatever  the  se- 
ciet  be,  it  is  safe  with  ma.  But  I  tell  you  plainly 
that  if  you  are  resolved  to  make  beggars  of  your 
innocent  children  without  giving  a  sufficient  reason 
for  it,  some  other  than  Charles  Thornton  must  be 
the  instrument  of  doing  it. 

"  Thornton,"  said  he,  in  a  grave  tone,  and  with- 
out raising  his  eyes,  "  there  «  a  mystery, — a  fear- 
ful mystery ;  and  it  shall  be  told  this  night.  That 
done,  neither  you  nor  any  man  can  be  the  friend 
of  Walter  Moreton;  but  he  will  have  no  occarion 
for  friendship.  Reaeh  me  some  wins,  Thornton, 
and  pour  it  out  far  me ;  my  nerves  are  shattered : 
— another  glass, — now,  rat  down, — no,  not  there, 
— ay,  ay,— one  other  glass,  Thornton." 

"  I  toek  my  place  in  a  large  high-backed  chair, 
as  Walter  Moreton  directed  me  ;  and  he,  placing 
himself  a  little  out  of  my  view,  spoke  as  follows  :— 

"  It  ia  now  upwards  often  years,  as  you  know, 
Thornton,  since  I  married  my  first  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Bellenden,— old  Bellenden  the  lawyer. 
She,  yon  also  know,  was  the  child  of  a  former 
marriage, — and  that  the  large  fortune  of  my  father- 
in-law  which  in  the  end  came — no  matter  how — 
to  me,  belonged  to  him,  or  rather  to  his  three  sons, 
in  right  of  his  second  wife,  who  was  also  dead  at 
the  time  of  my  marriage.  I  could  not  have  in- 
dulged any  expectation  that  this  fortune  would 
ever  reach  me ;  for  although  I  knew  very  well  that, 
failing  my  wife's  three  half-brothers,  it  came  en- 
tirely into  her  father's  power,  yet  there  could  be 
no  ground  for  any  reasonable  expectation  that 
three  healthy  bo3rs  would  die  off,  and  make  way 
for  Agnes.  Mark  me,  Thornton,  I  did  not  marry 
for  money;  and  the  thought  of  the  succession 
which  afterwards  opened,  never  entered  my  mind. 
I  will  tell  you,  'Thornton,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  hope  dawned  upon  me.  There  was  an 
epidemic  in  tliis  part  of  the  country ;  and  my  f»- 
thei^in-law's  three  sons  were  seized  with  it  at  one 
time.  All  the  three  were  in  the  most  inmiinent 
danger ;  and  one  evening  when  the  disease  was  at 
its  height,  and  when  my  wife  seemed  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  receiving  a  message  that  it  was  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  three  would  survive  till  morning— 
'  And  if  they  should  die ;'  said  I,  within  mysdf ! 
— ^This  supposition  constantly  recurred, — and  was 
so  willingly  entertained  that  I  lay  awake  the  whole 
of  that  night,  planning  within  myself  the  diqwail 
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4tt  thia  iugt-  itthentMce ;  forgettiiig,  at  the  tiise, 
that  another  life,  that  of  my  father-in-law,  stood 
b»twixt  us  and  the  saoesasioD.  Next  mornivg, 
bwwever,  a  favoi^le  change  took  place,  and  event- 
ually the  three  youths  reooTered  :  but  so  strong  a 
hold  had  the  hopea,  which  had  been  thus  suddenly 
ozeated,  taken  of  my  mind,  that  in  place  of  tbeii 
being  dissipated  by  the  event,  which  natoiaUy 
deprived  them  of  any  foundation  they  ever  had,  I 
was  not  only  conscious  of  the  keenest  disappoint* 
ment,  but  felt  as  if  an  untoward  accident  had  de- 
frauded me  of  somethmg  that  was  all  but  within 
lay  reach.  '  How  near  1  have  been  to  afflusnoe,' 
was  a  constantly  recurring  thought ;  and  when  I 
heard  every  morning,  that  this  person  was  dead, 
aod  that  peraim  was  dead,  a  feeling  of  chagrin  was 
invariably  felt.  You  are  perhaps  incapable  of  uitder- 
standing  these  (eeliogs,  Thomtoo ;  and  so  was  I,  un- 
til the  events  took  place  which  gave  both  to  th«n>." 

Moieton  paused  a  moment.;  but  I  did  not  inter- 
rupt him ;  and,  after  passing  hb  hand  over  his 
fwebead,  and  filling  out  with  an  unsteady  hand 
another  glass  of  vdne,  he  proceeded : — 

"  Yott  must  understand,  Thornton,  that  these 
were  mere  thoughts,  feelings,  fancies ;  if  I  had 
stood  beside  the  sick-beds  of  these  boys,  when  the 
flame  of  life  was  flickering,  I  would  not  have 
Uo wn  it  oat ;  if  two  phials  had  stood  by,  one  con- 
taining health  and  the  other  death,  do  not  suppose 
I  would  have  administered  the  latter :— no ;  I  was 
no  mnrdezer,  Thornton — no  muideret — then  ! 

"  Tod  know  something  of  the  liver  hen ;  and 
of  the  passion  for  boating.  The  three  boys  often 
indulged  in  this  exercise ;  and  it  sometimes  hap 
pened  that  I  accompanied  them.  One  day  about 
tlie  end  of  August,  we  had  spent  the  day  at  Eel- 
pits,  and  it  was  not  far  from  sunset  when  we  set 
out  to  row  badt  to  Cambridge.  It  was  a  fins  calm 
evening  when  we  left  that  place,  but  it  soon  began 
to  rain  heavily ;  and  in  the  sciamMe  for  doaks 
and  umbrellas,  which  the  suddenness  and  heavi- 
ness of  the  shower  oocaaoned,  the  boat  was  all 
but  upset ;  but  it  righted  again,  and  served  only 
•a  matter  of  mirth  to  the  boys ;  though  in  me  a 
very  difierent  efieet  was  produced.  More  than  a 
ypax  had  elapsed  since  the  presence  of  the  epi- 
demic had  given  rise  to  the  feelings  I  have  already 
oonieawd  to,  and  the  circnmstuices  had  been 
neariy— 4iut  not  altogether  forgotten.  At  that 
moment,  however,  the  thoughts  that  at  that  time 
had  oeoitimially  haunted  me  recurred  with  tenfi^ 
!«{««.  *If  it  had  upset!'  I  said  within  myself, 
while  sitting  silent  ia  the  st«m, — '  If  it  had  upset ! ' 
aod  the  prospect  of  wealth  again  opened  before 
n«e.  The  three  boys,  Thornton,  were  sitting 
shooting,  and  laughing,  and  jesting,  and  I  sat  si- 
lently in  the  stem,  putting  that  question  to  myself. 
B«t  it  waa  only  a  bought,  a  fancy,  Thornton  ;  I 
knew  that  no  one  but  myself  oould  swim  ;  bat  any 
thing  premeditated  was  as  &r  from  my  thoughts 
••  ]n>a»>  I  only  contemplated  the  probaUe 
leaulta  of  aa  event  whieh  was  nearly  takiqg  place. 


"  Well, — we  continued  to  row  and  it  aoea  AH 
dusk,-.-and  then  the  moon  rose ;  aod  we  continnei 
to  ascend  the  river,— ours  the  only  boat  upon  it,— 
till  we  were  within  less  than  two  miles  of  Caat- 
hridge.  I  had  occasionally  taken  a  turn  at  the 
oar ;  but  at  that  time  I  sat  in  the  stem  ;  and  stifl 
something  continually  whispered  to  me,  '  if  the 
boat  had  upset!'  I  need  not  tell  you,  Thornton, 
that  little  things  influence  the  greatest  evoita; 
one  of  those  little  things  occurred  at  this  moment. 
I  had  a  dog  in  the  boat,  and  one  of  the  boys  said' 
something  to  it  in  Latin.  '  Don't  egeak  Latia  to 
the  dog,'  said  another,  '  for  its  master  does  not 
understand  Latin.'  '  Yes  he  does,'  said  the  eld- 
eat,  *  Mr.  Moreton  understands  dog  Latin.'  This 
waa  a  little  matter,  Thornton, — but  it  displeased 
me.  Theie  was  always  a  good  deal  of  assumptioa 
of  supwiority,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  eldeot, 
on  account  of  his  university  edu^uion :  aitd  little, 
annoyanoes  of  this  kind  were  fiequent.  It  was. 
precisely  at  this  moment  that  s«nething  dark  was 
seen  floating  towards  us :  it  dianced  to  come  jaat' 
in  the  glimpse  of  the  moon  on  the  water,  and  was. 
seen  at  once  by  us  all ;  and  as  it  ^>proached  neai- 
er,  till  it  was  about  to  pass  vrithin  oar's  length  «f 

the  boat ^You  have  heard  the  story,  Thornton, 

— ^you  said,  if  1  recollect,  that  you  knew  the  three 

boys  were" Here  Moreton  suddenly  topped, 

and  hastily  drained  the  wine  he  had  filled  out. 

"Drowned  in  the  Cam,"  said  I:-'" yea,  I 
knew  of  this  misfortune ;  but  I  did  not  know  that 
you  were  present." 

"  I  was — I  was— pre«iii.'"  said  Moreton,  l^r>" 
ing  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word.  "Ay, 
Thornton, — you  've  hit  the  word. — I  was  present, 
—but  listen  :  I  told  you  the  dark  d>jeot  floated 
within  an  oar's  length  of  the  boat ;  at  onoe  the 
three  boys  made  a  spring  to  the  side  of  the  boat, 
extending  arms  and  oais  to  intereept  it;  and^-in 
an  instant  the  boat  was  keel  uppermost !" 

Moreton  pronounced  the  last  words  rapidly,  and 
in  an  under  tone,— and  stepped :  he  raised  the 
wine  decanter  from  the  table,  but  let  it  diop  again. 
Moreton  had  yet  said  nothing  to  criminate  himself; 
the  incident  appeared,  from,  his  narrative,  purely, 
accidental ;  and  I  therefore  ssid,  "  Well,  Moretoa 
— the  beys  were  unhappily  drowned ;  but  it  was 
the  consequence  of  their  own  imprudence." 

"  Thornton,"  said  he,  "  you  are  there  to  hear- 
a  oonfeasiott ;  I  am  here  to  make  it ; — 't  is  of 
no  use  shrinking  from  it;  fill  me  a  glass  of 
wine,  for  my  band  trembles.  Now, — ^two  of  the 
boys,  the  two  youngest,  I  never  saw  ;  as  God 
is  my  judge,  I  believe  if  I  had  seen  the 
youngest,  I  would  have  done  my  uttermost  to  save 
him.  I  suppose  they  sank  beneath  the  boat,  and 
floated  down  below  the  surface.  The  eldest,  h» 
rose  close  to  me ;  we  were  not  twenty  yards  final 
the  bank ;  I  could  have  saved  him.  I  believe  I 
tvould  have  saved  him,  if  he  had  cried  for  be^ 
I  saw  him  but  for  a  moment.  I  think,  wfam.  1 
stniek  out  to  swim,  I  kicked  him  beneath  tha. 
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wster — nndeaigDedly,  Tfaonton,— undesignedly  : 
but  I  did  not  tarn  round  to  help  him ;  I  made  for 
the  bank,  and  reached  it— and  it  was  then  too  late. 
I  saw  the  ripple  on  the  water,  and  the  boat  float- 
ing away ;  bat  nothing  else.  Thornton — I  am  his 
murderer!" 

When  Moreton  had  pronounced  this  word,  he 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  relieved,  and  paosed.  I 
imagined  his  communioation  had  ended  ;  and  I 
ventured  to  say  that  although  it  was  only  justioe 
that  the  inheritance  which  had  become  his  should 
levMt  to  the  heirs  of  those  who  had  been  depriTod 
of  it,— «apposing  them  to  haye  been  deprived  of  it 
by  his  act, — it  was  proper  to  consider  the  matter 
oodly;  for  there  was  such  a  Uiing  as  an  over- 
aensitiTe  consoienoe ;  and  it  was  perhaps  poanUe 
that,  in  the  peculiar  circamstanoes  attending  the 
awAil  event,  his  mind  had  been  incapable  of  judg^ 
ing  ooneotly ;  that  he  might  have  too  much  cou- 
^ed  the  <iuieies  which  had  preceded  the  event, 
with  the  event  itself;  and  that  want  of  presence 
of  mind  might  have  been  mirtaken  for  something 
more  criminal.  I  confess  that,  in  speaking  thus, 
ahhough  I  believed  that  such  reasoning  might  in 
some  cases  be  correctly  applied,  I  had  little  hope 
that  it  was  so  in  the  present  case.  There  was  a 
deliberateness  in  the  mode  of  Moreton's  confession 
that  almost  commanded  beUef ;  and  besides.  More- 
ton  was  no  creature  of  imagination.  He  had  al- 
ways been  a  shrewd  and  strong-minded  man  ;  and 
waa  in  fiMSt,  all  his  life,  a  man  of  realities. 

"  No,  no,  Thornton,"  said  he, "  I  am  no  fancier : 
briieve  it  to  be  as  I  have  told  yon.  But  if  yon 
ever  could  have  doubted, — as  I  do  not  believe  yon 
do, — ^youT  doubts  would  have  been  dispelled  by 
what  yon  have  yet  to  hear.  I  am  not  going  to 
gnre  you  a  narrative  of  my  life ;  and  shall  say 
nothing  of  the  time  that  immediately  followed  the 
ereat  I  have  related.  The  fortune  became  my 
Aither-in-law's ;  and  my  wife  became  an  heir- 
eas.  But  my  present  circumstances  were  nowise 
obanged.  Brighter  prospects  led  to  increased  ex- 
penses ;  and  embarrassments  thickened  around  me. 
You  know  something  of  these,  Thornton;  and 
tried,  as  you  recollect,  ine&ctually  to  extricate 
me.  from  them.  Meanwhile,  my  father-in-law, 
who  speedily  got  over  the  loss  he  had  sustained, 
spoke  of  his  daughter,— of  Agnee,  my  wife,— «s 
B  great  heiress,  and  boasted  and  talked  much  of 
his  wealth,  though  it  made  no  difierenoe  in  his 
mode  of  living.  '  Not  one  shilling,  Walter,  till  I 
dto,'— -was  constantly  in  his  month  :  and  not  a 
rtilling  indeed  did  be  ever  oflfer,  although  he  well 
knew  tho  pressing  difficulties  in  which  we  were 
I^soed.  I  once,  and  only  once  ventured  to  ask 
him  for  some  advance ;  but  the  answer  was  the 
some.  '  Not  a  shilling,  Walter,  till  I  die  :  pa- 
tience, pstienee,— it  must  all  go  to  Agnes.' 

"Must  I  confess  it,  Thornton t  yes — ^I  may 
ooniees  any  thing  after  what  I  have  already  con- 
fiMsed.  The  words  '  not  a  shilling  till  I  die,'  were 
oantiBaaUy  in    my  ears.      The  event  that  had 


{daeed  fbrtane  within  my  power  fteqoeafly  le- 
curred  to  my  memory ;  and  with  it,  the  oonviotiim 
that  I  was  in  no  way  benefited  by  it :  the  nearer 
vicinity  of  wealth  only  made  the  want  of  it  more 
tantalking.  The  '  ifs,'  and  fancies,  that  had  for- 
merly so  frequently  arisen  in  my  mind,  had  alj ' 
been  realized.  The  crime, — ay,  Thornton,  the 
crime — that  had  placed  an  inheritance  within  my 
view,  seemed  the  blacker  since  no  advantage  had 
attended  it ;  and  the  oft-repeated  '  not  a  shilling 
till  I  die,'  repeated,  and  re-repeated  with  a  com- 
placent chuckle,  and  on  occasions  the  most  inopp<n^ 
tune,  begot  within  me  an  insatiable  longing  for- 
ay, why  mince  the  matter?— >for  the  moment  when 
the  saying  should  be  fulfilled. 

"  You  recollect  very  well,  Thornton,  my  appli- 
cation to  you  in  December,  183 — ,  six  years  ago. 
You  recollect  its  extreme  urgency,  and  the  partial 
success  which  attended  it,  sufficient  however  to 
keep  me  from  a  jail.  You  might  well,  as  you 
did,  express  your  surprise  that  my  wife's  father 
should  sufier  such  a  state  of  things  to  be ;  but  he 
could  snfier  any  thing,  save  parting  with  his  mo- 
ney ;  he  was  a  miser ;  the  love  of  riches  had 
grown  with  their  poeaeaaion :  and  I  believe  he 
would  have  sufiered  me  to  rot  in  jail  rather  than 
draw  upon  his  coffers. 

"  It  was  just  at  this  time,  or  at  most  a  week  or 
two  subsequent  to  it,  that  Mr.  Bellenden  was  at-  ° 
tacked  by  a  complaint  to  which  he  had  been  loag 
subject,— one,  requiring  the  most  prompt  medical 
aid ;  but  from  which,  on  several  former  oooastons. 
he  had  perfectly  recovered.  Agnes  was  extrame* 
ly  attentive  to  her  father ;  and  on  Christmas  even- 
ing, as  we  were  both  on  the  way  to  the  sick- 
chamber,  we  met  the  family  surgeon  leaving  the 
house. 

"  '  You  sie  perhaps  going  to  spend  some  time 
with  my  patient!'  said  Mr.  Ainwell. 

" '  My  husband,'  said  Agnes,  '  means  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  with  my  father :  I  have  a  particu- 
lar engagement  at  jmteat, — and  am  only  gobg  to 
ask  bow  he  does.' 

"  '  I  have  some  little  fears  of  another  attack,' 
ssid  Mr.  Amwell ;  '  do  not  be  alarmed,  my  dear 
madam, — ^we  know  how  to  treat  these  things ; 
promptness  is  all  that  is  required.  It  will  be  ne- 
cessary, my  dear  sir,'  said  Mr.  Amwell,  address 
ing  me, '  to  loee  no  time  in  sending  for  me,  should 
Mr.  BeUenden  experience  another  attack  ;  all  de- 
pends upon  the  prompt  and  free  use  of  the  iMioet. 
There  is  no  occasion  for  any  alarm,  madam.  The 
good  old  gentleman  may  live  to  eat  twenty  Christ- 
mas dinners  yet.' 

"  Mr.  Amwell  passed  on,  and  we  entered  ^ 
house,  and  ascended  to  the  sick-chamber.  My 
wife  remained  but  a  few  minutes,— «he  had  some 
particular  engagemenU  at  home  ;  and  as  she  lefi 
the  room,  she  charged  me  not  to  kiae  a  moment  in 
calling  Mr.  Amwell,  diould  there  i^pear  to  be  any 
oocesion  for  his  aid.  She  shut  the  door,  and  I 
seated  myself  in  a  large  chair  near  to  the  bed. 
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<'lGiie  WW  a  aingulu  atoation.  I,  who  for 
muiy  yeats  had  had  my  hopes  directed  towards  a 
great  inheritance — I,  who  had  seen,  and  rejoiced 
to  Me,  the  most  formidable  obstacles  removed, 
aad  who  had  myself  been  instrumental  in  remov- 
ing them,  was  now  watching  the  sick-bed  of  the 
only  individnal  who  stood  between  me  and  the 
SQccession, — ^an  individual,  too,  whose  death  I  had 
looked  forward  to  and  had  allowed  myself  to  hope 
for.  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  singular  situ- 
ation in  which  I  was  placed  ;  and  as  I  looked  to- 
wards the  sick-bed,  and  heard  only  the  nneasy 
breathing  of  the  old  man  in  the  silence  of  the 
room,  I  felt— very  lik^a  criminal. 

"  TheTe  was  a  table  near  to  me  with  several 
phials  upon  it.  I  took  them  up  one  by  one,  and 
examined  them.  One  was  labelled  '  laudanum.' 
While  I  held  it  in  my  hand,  all  the  demon  was 
within.  My  pecuniary  difficulties  seemed  to  aug- 
ment ;  the  excellence  of  wealth  to  increase  ;  the 
lore  of  enjoyment  grew  stronger ;  and  my  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  an  old  man's  life  weaker. 
At  this  moment,  the  sick  man  asked  for  drink. 
Thornton ! — need  I  hesitate  to  confess  that  I  was 
Bbongly  tempted — ^but  I  resisted  the  temptation  ; 
I  held  the  f^al  phial  for  a  few  moments  in  my 
hand;  laid  it  down,  pushed  it  from  me,  and  as- 
Msted  the  old  man  to  his  needs.  But  no  sooner 
had  I  done  this,  and  reseated  myself,  than  I  began 
to  accuse  myself  with  inconsistency.  These, 
thought  I,  are  distinctions  without  any  real  differ- 
ence. A  youth,  who  stood  betwixt  me  and  for- 
tune, was  drowning  ;  and  I  did  not  stretch  out  my 
hand  to  save  him :  there  are  many  kinds  of  murder, 
but  in  all  the  crime  is  the  same. 

"  I  had  nearly  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  I  was  a  fool,  when  certain  indications  that 
could  not  be  mistaken  assured  me  that  Amwell'a 
fears  were  about  to  be  realized,  and  they  instantly 
were,  to  the  fullest  extent.  Mr.  AmweU's  parting 
words  recurred  to  me  :  'all  depends  upon  the 
prompt  Dse  of  the  lancet.'  My  heart  beat  quiok  ; 
I  rose, — ^hesitated, — repeated  myself,— 4t)ee  again, 
— ^listened, — again  sat  down, — pressed  my  fingers 
on  my  ears,  that  I  might  hear  nothing, — and 
leaned  my  head  forward  on  the  table.  1  con- 
tinued in  this  posture  for  some  time,  and  then 
started  up — and  listened.  All  was  silent ;  I  rang 
the  bell  violently ;  opened  the  door,  and  cried  out 
to  call  Mr.  Amwell  instantly, — and  returned  to 
the  chamber — ^which  I  believed  to  be  no  longer  a 
chamber  of  sickness,  but  of  death ;  and  re-seated 
myself  in  the  chair,  with  a  strong  persuasion  that 
the  last  obstacle  to  fortune  had  been  removed 
But, — ^Thornton, — again  I  knew  that  I  was,  a  sec- 
ond time,  a  murderer !" 

Here  Mr.  Moreton  paused,  and  leaned  back  in 
his  chair,  apparently  exhausted.  I  again  tliought 
his  communication  had  ended  ;  and  although  I 
could  not  now  address  him  as  I  had  addressed 
him  before,  I  was  beginning  to  say  that  to  make 
•faaolnte  beggars  of  bis  children  could  not  be  t» 


acceptable  atonement  for  crime, — when  he  inters 
rupted  me,  heedless,  apparently,  of  my  having  ad- 
dressed him. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  Mr.  Amwell  entered  the 
room.  He  approached  the  bed,  bent  over  it, 
turned  to  me,  and  said,  '  I  fear  it  is  too  late,  Mr. 
Moreton.' 

"  '  Perhaps  not,'  said  I  ;<  at  all  events  nuJba 
the  attempt.' 

"  Mr.  Amwell  did  of  course  make  the  attempt ; 
and  in  a  few  moments  desisted  ;  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  '  A  litde,  and  I  h<ve  reason  to  brieve 
only  a  very  httle  too  late,'  and  in  a  few  minutes  I 
was  again  leil  (done. 

"  Thornton,  since  that  hour,  I  have  been  a  mis- 
erable man." — Another  long  pause  ensued,  which' 
I  did  not  attempt  to  break ;  and  Moreton  at  length 
resumed. 

"  Since  that  hour,  I  say,  Charles  Thornton,  I 
have  never  known  a  moment's  peace.  My  wife's 
tears  for  her  father  fell  npon  my  heart  like  drops 
of  fire  ;  every  look  she  gave  me  seemed  to  read 
my  innermost  thoughts ;  she  never  spoke  that  I 
did  not  imagine  she  was  about  to  call  me  murderer. 
Her  presence  became  agony  to  me.  I  wtthdrevi;; 
from  her,  and  from  all  sodety — ^for  I  thought  eve- 
ry man  looked  suspiciously  upon  me ;  and  I  had 
no  companion  but  conscience, — ay,  conscience, - 
Thornton, — conscience  that  I  thought  I  had  over- 
come ;  as  well  I  might,  for  had  I  not  seen  the 
young  and  healthy  sink,  when  I  might  have  saved? 

and  how  could  I  have  believed  thatt but  so 

it  was,  and  is :  look  at  me,  and  you  will  see  what 
conscience  has  made  of  me.  Agnes  sickened,  aad 
as  yon  know,  died.  This  I  felt  as  a  relief;  and 
for  a  time  I  breathed  more  freely ;  and  I  married 
again.  Bat  my  old  feelings  returned,  and  life 
every  day  becomes  more  burdensome  to  me. 
Strange,  that  events  long  passed  become  more 
and  more  vivid,— but  so  it  is.  The  evening  on  the 
Cam,  and  the  death-chamber  of  old  Bellenden,  are 
alternately  before  me. 

"Now,  Thornton,  you  have  heard  all.  Ai« 
yon  now  ready  to  frame  the  will  as  I  directed  ?  I 
am  possessed  of  a  quarter  of  a  million,  and  it  be- 
longs to  the  heirs  of  those  for  whom  it  was  origi- 
nally destined." 

Some  conversation  here  ensued,  in  which  my 
object  was  to  show  that,  although  the  large  prop- 
erty at  Moreton's  disposal  ought  never  to  have 
been  his,  yet  if  the  events  which  he  had  related 
bad  not  taken  place,  it  never  could  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  those  for  whom  he  now  destined 
it.  I  admitted,  however,  the  propriety  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  restitution  to  the  branches  of  the  family  in 
which  it  had  originally  been  v^ted,  but  prevailed 
with  Mr.  Moreton,  in  having  a  competency  reserved 
for  his  own  children  and  for  his  wife,  who  married 
in  the  belief  that  he  was  able  to  provide  for  her. 
And  upon  these  principles,  accordingly,  the  testar 
ment  was  framed  and  completed  the  same  evening. 

It  grew  late.    "  Walter  Moreton,"  said  I,  rising 
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to  take  lsaTe(  "  let  this  sabjeot  drop  forever. 
When  we  meet  igain,  let  there  be  no  allusion  to 
the  transaciions  of  this  evening." 

" Thornton,"  said  he,  "we  shall  never  meet 
a^in." 

"  There  are  remediea,  my  fidend,"  said  I — ^for 
could  I  refuse  to  call  the  vrretched  man  before  me 
fiiead!— "  there  ace  remediea  for  the  accusations 
of  conscience  :  apply  yourself  to  them ;  ii  the  ntind 
were  relieved  by  religious  consolations,  bodily 
health  would  return.  You  are  yet  little  past  the 
pniae  of  life ;  I  trust  we  may  meet  again  in  hap- 
pier circumstanoea.  Conscience,  Mareton,  is  not 
given  to  us  to  kill,  but  to  cure." 

Moreton  faintly  smiled.  "Yes,  Thornton," 
stiid  he,  "  there  are  remedies;  I  know  them,  and 
will  not  fail  to  seek  their  aid.    Good  night !" 

I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  soon  after  retired  to 
bed ;  aa  may  e*aily  he  believed,  to  think  of  the 
singular  revelations  of  the  evening.  For  some 
time  these  thoughts  kept  me  awake ;  but  at  length 
I  teHl  asleep.  My  dreams  were  disturbed,  and  all 
about  Walter  Moreton.  Sometimes  he  was  swim- 
ming in  the  river,  or  standing  on  the  bank,  point- 
ing with  his  finger  to  a  human  bead  that  was  just 
nuking  ;  sometimes  he  was  sitting  by  the  bedside 
oC  old  Bellenden,  examining  the  phials,  and  walk- 
ing on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  and  listening  ;  and  some- 
times the  scene  of  the  past  evening  was  renewed, 
when  I  sat  and  listened  to  his  narrative.  Then 
■gain,  he  had  a  phial  in  his  hand,  and  uncorked 
it ;  and  in  raising  it  to  his  mouth,  it  seemed  to  be 
a  small  pistol ;  and  just  at  this  moment  I  awoke. 

The  last  scene  remained  forcibly  and  vividly  on 
my  mind.  It  instantly  occurred  to  me  that  he 
might  have  meditated  suicide,  and  that  that  was 
the  remedy  of  which  he  spoke.  I  looked  at  my 
watch  ;  it  was  an  hour  past  midnight.  I  hastily 
dressed,  and  hurried  to  Trumpington  Street. 
There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the  windows.  I 
knocked  gently  at  the  door ;  and  at  the  same  time 
applied  my  hand  to  the  knob,  which  yielded.  I 
hjuried  up-etairs,  directed  by  the  situation  of  the 
light  I  had  seen,  and  entered  the  room.  Moreton 
stood  near  to  the  bed,  beaide  a  small  table ;  a  phial 
in  his  hand,  which,  at  the  moment  I  entered,  he 
laid  down.  I  sprang  forward  and  seized  it.  It 
vas  already  empty.  "  Ah,  my  friend !"  said  I— 
bat  farther  speech  was  useless.  Moreton  wss 
already  in  the  grasp  of  death. 


A  SONO  rOH  THE  MILLION. 

Wbeh  Harry  Brougham  turns  a  Tory, 
Too  late  convinc'd  that  Whigs  betray, 

What  can  revive  his  tamish'd  glory  ? 
What  his  desertion  best  npej  ? 

The  only  robe  his  shame  to  cover. 
To  hide  the  brand  upon  his  back, 

And  best  reward  this  faithless  lover — 
That  Peel  can  give  him  is— 1&«  sack. 

FwtA. 
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"  TO  TUB  BKOTHEBS  CBESBTBLB.' 

Ik  the  Timet  of  the  7th  instant  there  was  die 
subjoined  advertisement : — 

To  th«  BROTHERS  CHEERYBLE,  or  aav  who  kam 
Hearts  like  thein.—A  dereyman,  who  will  gladly  eom- 
mnnicale  his  name  and  sddieu,  desins  to  introduce  the 
CASE  of  a  GENTLEMAN,  efuoi  at  leant  to  Niddi^ 
in  birth,  worthy,  tiJce  kim,  for  Tefinement  nf  character, 
even  of  the  best  descent,  wee  hhn,  of  spotless  integrity, 
and  powerfoUv  beloved  by  friends  who  cannot  help  nim, 
but  no  loager  Uke  AtdUelwmstained  bv  the  warm  buoy- 
ancy of  yoothfol  blood.  The  widowed  father  of  young 
children,  he  has  spent  hi*  all  in  the  strurale*  of  an  nn- 
successuil  bat  honorable  busioess,  and  b»M  now  for  18 
months  been  vainly  seeking  some  stipendiary  employ- 
ment. To  all  who  nave  ever  known  him  he  can  refer  for 
commendation.  Being  well  veiyed  in  accounts,  tboi^ 
possessed  of  education,  talents,  and  experience,  which 
would  render  him  invaluable  a*  a  private  secretaiv,  he 
would  accept  with  gratitude  even  a  clerk's  stool  and  daily 
bread.  Any  communication  addressed  to  the  Rev.  B.  C, 
post-office,  Cambridge,  will  procure  fiiU  particulars, 
ample  relerence*,  and  the  iatfoduction  of  Ae  party,  who 
is  now  in  town,  and  ignorant  of  this  attempt  to  serva 
him. 

Thus  it  is,  ink-drops  beget  flesh  and  blood. 
Men,  women,  and  children,  as  vital  as  the  off- 
spring of  Adiim,  trickle  down  the  goose-quill  of 
genius,  and  become  living,  breathing  presences  in 
the  world.  Their  goodness,  like  Heaven's  air,  is 
a  thing  forever ;  we  hug  them  to  our  hearts, 
creatures  of  thew  and  muscle.  In  the  dreariest  as 
in  the  pleasantest  seasons,  by  the  sweet  coi^uratitm 
of  our  thoughts  they  are  with  ua — they  are  our 
friends  inalienable  by  disappointment  or  vnrong ; 
our  fast  co-mates  to  the  grave.  Wondrous,  envi- 
able privilege  of  genius,  that  ont  of  so  many  ink- 
drops  can  create  immortal  beings,  ministrant  of 
Seasure  and  goodness — ean  people  the  roughest, 
irkest  by-waya  of  the  world  with  cheerful, 
hopeful  things  of  life,  and  quicken  and  eimoble 
the  spent,  desponding  spirit  of  man  with  the  true 
and  beautiful ! 

Here  is  an  invooation  to  charity,  made  in  the 
name  of  the  Brothera  Cheeryble — mere  shadows ; 
qMCtres  of  the  press ;  things  begotten  of  an  ink- 
bottle.  Such, indeed, may  uie  foolish  think  them; 
yet  has  the  "  Rev.  B.  C,  post-ofBce  Cambridge," 
truer,  wiser  knowledge  of  the  brethren.  He 
knows  them  to  be  vit^y  endowed  by  the  power 
of  genius— as  such,  he  knows  them  to  be  still 
moving  about  the  world,  shaking  ten  thousand 
hands  that  welcome  them ;  and  so,  conjuring  by 
the  benisnitT  of  their  fine  natures^  he  asks  relief 
for  kis  Nickleby.  May  his  warm,  mgenuous  spirit 
find  it  \— Punch. 


SPANISH  INTELLIOENCB. 

We  understand  that  the  celehtated  ease  of  the 
two  Kilkeimy  cats — ^who,  shut  together  in  a  gar- 
ret, fought  each  other  until  nothing  of  them  re- 
mained but  their  tails — has  been  under  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  Five  Powers,  with  a  view  to 
its  application  to  the  present  state  of  Spain.  It 
has,  consequently,  been  resolved  upon  that  no 
foreign  intercourse  whatever  shall  be  permitted 
with  that  ooiutry  for  the  next  five  years.  That 
time  elapsed,  it  will  be  curious  to  know  how  mnch 
will  remain  of  all  parties  of  the  Spanish.  Bets 
run  that  nothing  will  be  feoiid  but  their  mon»- 
taches! — PuncA. 
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Fran  the  BiBubuifh  Bariow. 

Xlmoiret  it  Bertremd  Barire  ;  publics  par 
MM.  HippoLTTE  Carmot,  Membre  de  la 
Ghambre  dea  D6put£s,  et  David  d'Angers, 
Membre  dc  I'lnadtut:  pr^c^d^  dhine  No- 
tice Historique  par  H.  Gabhot.  4  T(»neB. 
Paris:  1843. 

Thu  book  has  more  than  one  title  to  oar  serious 
attention.  It  b  an  i^peal,  solemnly  made  to  poe- 
terity  by  a  man  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 
great  events,  and  who  represents  himself  as  deeply 
aggrieved  by  the  rash  and  malevolent  censure  of 
his  contemporaries.  To  soeh  an  appeal  we  shall 
always  grre  ready  audience.  We  can  perform  no 
duty  more  osefol  to  sociMy,  or  more  agreeable  to 
oar  own  feelings,  than  that  of  making,  as  far  as 
oar  power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slandered  and 
peisecoted  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  therefore 
promptly  took  into  our  consideration  this  copious 
apology  for  the  life  of  Bertrand  Barire.  We  have 
made  np  our  minds ;  and  we  now  purpose  to  do 
lum,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  fiill  and  signal  justice. 
It  is- to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  this 
eaae  does  not  eome  into  court  alone.  He  is  at- 
tended to  the  bar  of  publio  opinion  by  two  oompur- 
gatoTB  who  oooupy  highly  honorable  stations.  One 
of  these  is  M.  David  of  Angers,  member  of  the  In- 
stitute, an  eminent  sculptor,  and,  if  we  have  been 
lightly  infbimed,  a  favorite  pupil,  though  not  a 
IdMman,  of  the  painter  who  bore  the  same  name. 
The  other,  to  whom  we  owe  the  biographical  pre- 
face, is  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  member  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  and  sou  of  the  celebrated  Director. 
In  the  judgment  of  M.  David  and  of  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot,  Barire  was  a  deserving  and  an  ill-ased  man, 
a  man  who,  though  by  no  means  &altles8,  must  yet, 
vrhen  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of  cir- 
enmstances  and  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  be 
considered  as  on  the  whole  entitled  to  our  esteem. 
It  win  be  for  the  public  to  determine,  after  a  foil 
hearing,  whether  the  editors  have,  by  thus  con- 
necting their  names  with  that  of  Barire,  raised  his 
character  or  lowered  their  own. 

We  are  not  conscious  that,  when  we  opened 
this  book,  we  were  under  the  influence  of  any  feel- 
ing Ukely  to  pervert  our  judgment.  -  Undoubtedly 
we  had  long  entertained  a  most  unfavorable  opia- 
ion  of  Barire ;  but  to  this  opinion  we  were  not 
tied  by  any  passion  or  by  any  interest.  Our  dis- 
like was  a  reasonable  dislike,  and  might  have  been 
removed  by  reason.  Indeed  our  expectation  was, 
that  these  Memoirs  would  in  some  measure  dear 
Barire's  fame.  That  he  could  vindicate  himself 
firom  all  die  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible ;  and  his 
editors  admit  that  he  has  not  done  so.  But  we 
thought  it  highly  probable  that  some  grave  accu- 
sations would  be  refuted,  and  that  many  offences 
to  which  he  would  have  been  foroed  to  plead  guilty 
Troold  be  greatly  extenuated.  We  were  not  disposed 
to  be  severe.  We  were  fully  aware  that  temptar 
tiona  such  as  those  to  which  the  members  of  the 


Convention  and  of  the  CummiHee  of  Putdic  Safety 
were  exposed  must  try  severely  the  strength  of  the 
firmest  virtue.  Indeed  our  inclination  has  alwajrs 
been  to  regard  with  an  indolgence,  which  to  some 
rigid  moialiets  appears  excesave,  those  faults  into 
which  gentle  and  noble  spirits  are  sometimes  hur- 
ried by  the  excitement  of  conflict,  by  the  madden- 
ing influence  of  sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated 
seal  for  a  public  cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and  com- 
pared it  with  other  accounts  of  the  events  in  which 
Barire  bore  a  part.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  express 
the  opinion  to  which  this  investigation  has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this,  that  Barire  approached 
nearer  than  any  person  mentioned  in  history  or 
fiction,  whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea  of  con- 
summate and  universal  depravity.  In  him  the 
qualities  which  are  the  proper  objects  of  hatred, 
and  the  qualities  which  are  the  proper  objects  of 
contempt,  preserve  an  exqnlute  and  absolute  har- 
mony. In  almost  every  particular  sort  of  wicked- 
ness he  has  had  rivals.  His  sensuality  was  im- 
moderate ^  but  this  was  a  failing  common  to  him 
with  many  great  and  amiable  men.  There  have 
been  many  men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cruel, 
a  few  as  mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There  may 
also  have  been  as  great  liars,  though  We  never  met 
with  them  or  read 'of  them.  But  when  we  put 
everything  together,  sensuality,  poltroonery,  base- 
ness, effi^intery,  mendacity,  barbarity,  the  result  is 
something  which  in  a  novel  we  should  condemn  as 
caricature,  and  to  which,  we  venture  to  say,  no 
parallel  can  bo  found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge,  to 
try  a  man  situated  as  Barto  was  by  a  severe 
standard.  Nor  have  we  done  so.  We  have  fonntd 
our  opinion  of  him  by  comparing  him,  not  with 
politicians  of  stainless  character,  not  with  Chan- 
cellor D'Aguesseau,  or  General  Washington,  or 
Mr!  Wilberforce,  or  Earl  Grey,  but  with  his  own 
colleagues  of  the  Mountain.  That  party  included 
a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  men  that  ever 
lived ;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  Hke  Barire.  Com- 
pared with  him,  Fonch4  seems  honest ;  Billand 
seems  humane ;  Hubert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity. 
Every  other  chief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot,  has  found  apologists :  one  set  of  men  ex- 
alts the  Girondists ;  another  set  justifies  Dantoa ; 
a  third  deifies  Robespierre :  but  Barire  has  re- 
mained without  a  defender.  We  venture  to  sug- 
gest a  very  simple  solution  of  this  phenomenon. 
All  the  other  chiefs  of  parties  had  some  good  qual- 
ities, and  Barire  had  none.  The  genius,  courage, 
patriotism,  and  humanity  of  the  Girondist  states- 
men, more  than  atoned  for  what  was  culpable  in 
their  condnct,  and  should  have  protected  them 
from  the  insult  of  being  compared  widt  such  a 
thing  as  Barire.  Danton  and  Robespierre  were 
indeed  bad  men ;  but  in  both  of  them  some  im- 
portant parts  of  the  mind  remuned  sound.  Danton 
was  brave  and  resolute,  fond  of  pleasure,  of  power, 
and  of  distinction,  with  vehement  passions,  with 
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lax  priaoiple^  bat  wiUi  tMnnti  kind  and  muily  feel- 
ings, capable  <d  great  erimes,  bat  capable  also  of 
friendship  and  of  eompanioa.  He,  therefore, 
naturally  finds  admirers  among  persons  of  bold 
and  sanguine  dispositions.  Robespierre  was  a 
vain,  envious,  and  auspicious  man,  with  a  hard 
heart,  weak  nerres,  and  a  gloomy  temper.  But 
we  cannot  with  truth  deny  that  he  was,  in  the 
vulgar  sense  of  the  word,  disinterested,  that  his 
private  life  was  correct,  or  that  he  waa  sincerely 
aealous  for  his  own  system  of  politics  and  morals. 
He,  therefore,  naturally  finds  admirers  among 
honest  but  moody  and  Utter  democrats.  If  no 
class  has  taken  the  reputation  of  Bardre  under  its 
patronage,  the  reason  is  plain  :  Bardre  had  not  a 
single  virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge,  originally  of  a  savage  disposition ;  but 
this  circumstance  seems  to  us  only  to  aggravate 
his  guilt.  There  are  some  unhappy  men  consti- 
tutionally prone  to  the  darker  passions,  men  aU 
whose  blood  is  gall,  and  to  whom  bitter  woords  and 
harsh  actions  are  as  natural  as  snarling  and  biting 
to  a  ferocious  dog.  To  coq>e'into  the  world  with 
this  wretched  mental  disease  is  a  greater  calamity 
than  to  be  bom  blind  or  deaf.  A  man  who,  hav- 
ing such  a  temper,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and  con- 
strains himself  to  behave  habitually  with  justice 
and  humanity  towards  those  who  We  in  hb  power, 
soems  to  us  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
There  have  beoi  instanoee  of  this  self-command ; 
and  they  are  among  the  most  signal  triumphs  of 
philosophy  and  religion.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
man  who,  having  been  blessed  by  nature  with  a 
bland  disposition,  gradually  brings  himself  to  inflict 
misery  on  his  fellow-creatuies  with  indifference, 
with  satis&ction,  and  at  length  with  a  hideous 
rapture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  of 
wickedness  ;  and  such  a  man  was  Bardre.  The 
history  of  his  downward  progress  is  full  of  instrao- 
tion.  Weakness,  cowardice,  and  fickleness  were 
bom  with  him  ;  the  best  quality  which  he  received 
from  nature  waa  a  good  temper.  These,  it  is 
true,  are  not  very  promising  materials ;  yet  out  of 
materials  as  unpromising,  high  sentiments  of  piety 
and  of  honor  have  sometimes  made  martjrrs  and 
heroes.  Rigid  principles  often  do  for  feeble  minds 
what  stajrs  do  for  feeble  bodies.  But  Bardre  had 
no  principles  at  all.  His  character  was  equally 
destitute  of  natural  and  of  acquired  strength.  Nei- 
ther in  the  commerce  of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we 
ever  become  acquainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable, 
■o  utterly  destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  inde- 
pendent thought  and  earnest  preference,  so  ready 
to  take  impressions  and,  so  ready  to  lose  them. 
He  resembled  those  creepers  which  must  lean  on 
something,  and  which,  as  soon  as  their  prop  is  re- 
moved, fall  down  in  utter  helplessness.  He  could 
no  more  stand  up,  erect  and  self-supported,  in  any 
cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear  itself  Uke  the  oak,  or 
the  wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven  li^e  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon.    If  is  barely  pos«ble  that,  under  good 


gvidiaoe  and  In  favorable  circamstanees,  such  a 
man  might  have  slipped  through  life  without  (Bs- 
credit.  But  the  unseaworthy  eiaft,  whidt  even  in 
still  water  would  have  been  in  danger  of  going 
down  from  its  own  rottenness,  was  launched  on  a 
raging  ocean,  amidst  a  storm  in  which  a  whole 
armada  of  gallant  ehips  waa  cast  away.  The 
weakest  and  most  servile  of  human  beings  found 
himself  on  a  sudden  an  aetor  in  a  Revolution  wfaieh 
convulsed  the  whole  civilized  wwld.  At  first  he 
fell  under  the  infiaence  of  humane  and  moderate 
men,  and  talked  the  language  of  humanity  and 
moderation.  Bat  he  soon  found  himself  surround- 
ed by  fierce  and  resolute  spirits,  seared  by  no 
danger  and  restrained  by  no  scrapie.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  be  their  victim  or  their 
accomplice.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  He 
tasted  blood,  and  felt  no  loathing :  he  tasted  it 
again,  and  liked  it  well.  Cruelty  ^became  with 
him,  first  a  habit,  then  a  passion,  at  last  a  mad- 
ness. So  complete  and  rapid  was  the  degeneracy 
of  his  nature,  that  within  a  very  few  months  after 
the  time  when  he  had  passed  for  a  good-natured 
man,  he  had  brougrht  himself  to  look  mi  the  de^air 
and  misery  of  his  fellow-oreatnres,  with  a  glee 
resembling  that  of  the  fiends  whom  Dante  saw 
watching  the  pool  of  seething  pitch  in  Malebolge. 
He  had  many  associates  in  guilt ;  but  he  distin- 
gnished  himself  from  them  all  by  the  bacchanalian 
exnhstion  which  he  seemed  to  fed  in  tiie  work  of 
death.  He  was  drunk  with  innocent  and  noble 
blood,  laughed  and  shouted  as  he  butchered,  and 
howled  strange  songs  and  reeled  in  strange  dances 
amidst  the  carnage.  Then  came  a  sudden  and 
violent  tum  of  fortune.  The  nnserable  man  was 
hnrled  down  fix>m  the  height  of  power  to  hopeless 
rain  and  infamy.  The  shock  sobered  him  at  once. 
The  fumes  of  his  horrible  intoxication  passed  a%vay. 
But  he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved,  that  the 
discipline  of  adversity  only  drove  him  farther  into 
wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he  had 
never  been  suspected,  had  been  developed  in  him 
by  power.  Another  class  of  vices,  less  hatefel 
perhaps,  but  more  despicable,  was  now  developed 
in  him  by  poverty  and  disgrace.  Having  appalled 
the  whole  world  by  great  crimes  perpetrated  under 
the  pretence  of  zeal  for  liberty,  he  became  the 
meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despotism.  It  is  not 
easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence  among  his 
vices  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  base- 
ness was,  on  the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvel- 
Ions  thing  than  his  craelty. 

This  is  the  view  which  we  have  long  taken  of 
Baiire's  character;  but,  tUl  we  read  these  Me- 
moirs, we  held  our  opinion  with  the  diffidence 
which  becomes  a  judge  who  has  only  heard  one 
side.  The  case  seemed  strong,  and  in  parts  unan- 
swerable :  yet  we  did  not  know  what  the  accused 
party  might  have  to  say  for  himself;  and,  not  be- 
ing much  inclined  to  take  our  fellow-creatures 
either  for  angels  of  light  or  for  angels  of  darkness, 
we  could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his 
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I  bad  beea  exaggersted.  That  Bospiotoa  is 
now  St  aa  end.  Tba  Tindieation  is  before  us. 
It  oeoiipiea  four  Tolames.  It  was  tlie  work  of 
ftiTty  yean.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
it  does  not  refate  erery  serious  charge  which  ad- 
mitted of  tefmtation.  How  many  seriona  chargea, 
then,  aie  here  refuted !  Not  a  single  one.  Most 
of  the  imputations  which  hare  been  thrown  on 
Barire  he  does  not  ejea  notioe.  In  such  oases, 
of  coome,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by 
de&nJt.  The  fitct  is,  that  nothuig  can  be  more 
meagre  and  nnintereeting  than  his  account  of  the 
great  public  transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
He  grres  as  haidly  a  word  of  new  information 
respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety ;  and,  by  way  of  compensation,  tells 
OS  long  stories  about  things  which  happened  before 
he  emerged  from  obscurity,  and  after  he  had 
again  sonk  into  it.  Nor  is  this  the  worst.  As 
soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to 
write  lies ;  snd  such  liee !  A  man  who  has  never 
beea  within  the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a 
thunder  atorm  means ;  a  man  who  has  nerer  look- 
ed on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint  idea  of  a  cataract ; 
and  he  who  has  not  read  Bardre'a  Memoirs  may 
be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie.  Among  the 
nnmennis  classes  which  make  up  the  great  genus 
MatJachim,  the  Meadacatm  Vasconicum,  or  Gascon 
lie,  has,  during  some  centuries,  been  highly 
esteemed  ss  peculiarly  circumstantial  and  peculiar- 
ly impudent ;  and  among  the  Mendada  Vasconica, 
the  JUinuiaatan  Bwerianum  is,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  species.  It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety,  and 
quite  throws  into  the  shade  some  Mendacia  which 
we  were  used  to  regard  with  admiration.  The 
MmJaeium  WraxaUUtrfum,  for  example,  though 
by  no  means  to  be  despised,  will  not  snstain  the 
comparison  for  a  moment.  Seriously,  we  think 
that  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  is  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  worse 
read  than  ourselves  in  the  history  of  the  Conven- 
tion, a  history  which  must  interest  him  deeply, 
not  only  as  a  Frenchman,  but  also  as  a  son.  He 
must,  tiierefore,  be  perfectly  aware  that  many  of 
the  most  important  statements  which  these  volumes 
oontun  are  falsehoods,  such  as  Comcille's  Durante, 
or  Molidre's  Scapin,  or  Colin  d'Harleville's  Mun- 
sieur  de  Crao  would  have  been  ashamed  to  utter. 
We  are  ftr,  indeed,  from  holding  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot  answerable  for  Bardre's  want  of  veracity. 
But  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  arranged  these  Me- 
moirs, has  introduced  them  to  the  world  by  a 
laodatory  pre&ce,  has  described  them  as  documents 
of  great  historical  value,  and  has  illustrated  t)inn 
by  notes.  We  cannot  but  think  that,  by  acting 
thus,  he  contracted  some  obligations  of  which  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  at  all  aware ;  and  that 
he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any  monstrous  fiction 
to  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his  name,  without 
adding  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for  the  pur- 
pose of  oantioning  the  reader. 

We   will   content   ourselves  at  present  with 


pointing  our  two  instanoea  of  Bartre's  wilAil  a»d 
deliberate  mendacity ;  namely,  his  account  of  the 
death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  his  account  of  the 
death  of  the  Girondists.  His  account  of  the  death 
of  Marie  Antoinette  is  as  follows : — "  Robespierre 
in  his  turn  proposed  that  the  members  of  the  Capet 
family  should  be  banished,  and  that  Marie  An- 
toinette should  be  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  would  have  beeti 
better  employed  in  concerting  military  measures 
which  might  have  repaired  our  disasters  in  Belgi- 
um, aud  might  have  arreted  the  progress  of  the 
enemies  of  the  Revolution  in  the  west." — (Vol.ii., 
p.  313.) 

Now,  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette  was 
sent  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  at 
Robespierre's  instance,  but  m  direct  opposition  to 
Robespierre's  wishes.  We  will  cite  a  sing^ 
authority,  which  is  quite  decisive.  Bonaparte, 
who  had  no  conceivable  motive  to  disguise  the 
truth,  who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  truth,  and  who,  after  his  marriage  with  the 
Archduchess,  naturaUy  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate 
of  his  wife's  kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  that 
Robespierre  opposed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.* 
Who,  then,  was  the  person  who  really  did  propose 
that  the  Capet  &mily  should  be  banished,  and  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  tried?  Full  informa- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  ATonttcur.f  From  that 
valuable  record  it  appears  that,  on  the  first  of 
August,  1793,  an  orator  deputed  by  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  addressed  the  Convention  in  a 
long  and  elaborate  discourse.  He  asked,  in  pas- 
sionate language,  how  it  happened  that  the  enemies 
of  the  republic  still  continued  to  hope  for  success. 
"  Is  it,"  he  cried,  "  because  we  have  too  long 
forgotten  the  crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman  ?  Is 
it  because  we  have  shown  so  strange  an  indulgence 
to  the  race  of  our  ancient  tjrrants  ?  It  is  time  that 
this  unvrise  apathy  should  cease  ;  it  is  time  to  ex- 
tirpate from  the  soil  of  the  republic  the  Isst  roots 
of  royalty.  As  for  the  children  of  Louis  the  con- 
spirator, they  are  hostages  for  the  Republic.  The 
charge  of  their  maintenance  shall  be  reduced  to 
what  is  necessary  for  the  food  and  keep  of  two 
individuals.  The  public  treasure  shall  no  longei 
be  lavished  on  creatures  who  have  too  long  been 
considered  as  privileged.  But  behind  them  lurka 
a  woman  who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disas- 
ters of  France,  and  whose  diare  in  every  project 
adverse  to  the  Revolution  has  long  been  known. 
National  justice  claims  its  rights  over  her.  It  is  to 
the  tribunal  appointed  for  the  trial  of  conspirators 
that  she  ought  to  be  sent.  It  is  only  by  striking 
the  Austrian  woman  that  you  can  make  Francis 
and  (reorge,  Charies  and  William,  sensible  of  the 
crimes  which  their  ministers  and  their  armies  have 
committed."  The  speaker  concluded  by  moving, 
that  Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judg- 

•O'Menm's  Voice, from  St.  Belena,  ii ,  170. 
t  IkhnUcm;  Sd,  7lh,  and  «th  of  August,  I7M. 
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■wnt,  and  dionld,  for  that  end,  beforthwHh  traiis- 
ferred  to  the  Conciergerie ;  and  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Capet,  with  the  ezceptkm  of 
those  who  were  under  the  sword  of  the  hw,  and 
of  the  two  children  of  Louis,  should  be  banished 
firom  the  French  territory.  The  motion  was  car- 
ried without  debate. 

Now,  who  was  the  peison  who  made  this  speech 
and  this  motion  1  It  was  Bardre  himself.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  Barire  attributed  his  own  mean 
insolence  and  barbarity  to  one  who,  whatever  his 
crimes  may  have  been,  was  in  this  matter  innocent. 
The  only  question  remaining  is,  whether  Bardre 
was  misled  by  his  memory,  or  wrote  a  deliberate 
falsehood. 

We  are  conviaeed  that  he  wrote  a  deliberate 
falsehood.  His  memory  is  described  by  his  editors 
as  remarkably  good,  and  mast  have  been  bad  in- 
deed if  he  could  not  remember  such  a  fact  as  this. 
It  is  true  that  the  number  of  murders  in  which  he 
subsequently  bore  a  part  was  so  great,  that  he 
might  well  confound  one  with  another,  that  he 
might  well  forget  what  part  of  the  duly  hecatomb 
was  consigned  to  death  by  himself,  and  what  part 
by  bis  colleagues.  But  two  circumstances  make 
it  quite  incredible  that  the  share  vdiich  be  took  in 
the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  bare  escaped 
his  recollection.  She  was  one  of  his  earliest  vic- 
tims. She  was  one  of  his  most  Ulnstrious  victims. 
The  most  hardened  aasaamn  remembers  the  first 
time  that  he  shed  blood ;  and  the  widow  of  Louis 
was  no  ordinary  sufibrer.  If  the  question  had 
been  about  some  millii^,  butchered  for  hiding  in 
her  garret  her  brother  who  had  let  drop  a  word 
against  the  Jacobin  club— if  the  question  had  been 
about  some  old  nun,  dragged  to  death  for  having 
mumbled  what  were  called  fanatical  words  over 
her  beads — Barire's  memory  might  well  have 
deceived  him.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to 
expect  him  to  remember  all  the  wretches  whom 
he  slew,  as  all  the  pinches  of  snnff  that  be  took. 
But  though  Bardre  murdered  many  hundreds  of 
human  beings,  he  murdered  only  one  Queen. 
That  he,  a  sratJl  country  lawyer,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  would  have  thought  himself  honored 
by  a  glance  or  a  word  from  the  daughter  of  so 
many  Ctesars,  should  call  her  the  Austrian  woman, 
should  send  her  from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her 
over  to  the  executioner,  was  surely  a  g^at  event  in 
his  life.  Whether  he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of 
it  or  ashamed  of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may 
perhaps  differ  firom  his  editors;  but  they  will 
admit,  we  think,  that  he  could  not  have  forgotten 
it. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  Bardre  with 
having  Mrritten  a  deliberate  falsehood ;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  never,  in  the 
course  of  any  historical  researches  that  we  have 
happened  to  make,  fell  in  with  a  falsehood  so 
audacious,  except  only  the  falsehood  which  we 
are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Girondists,  Barire 


speaks  with  just  seveti^.  He  caHs  it  aa  atraeitas 
injustice  perpetrated  against  the  legislators  of  the 
republic.  He  complains  that  distinguished  depu- 
ties, who  ought  to  have  beoi  reiidmitted  to  thnr 
seaits  in  the  Conventim,  were  sent  to  the  soaflbld 
as  conspirators.  The  day,  he  ezdaims,  was  a 
day  of  mourning  for  France.  It  mutilated  iIm 
national  representation ;  it  weakened  the  sacred 
principle,  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were 
inviolable.  He  protests  that  he  had  no  share  -in 
the  guilt.  "  I  have  had,"  he  says,  "  the  patience 
to  go  through  the  Monitem;  extracting  all  the 
charges  brought  against  deputies,  and  all  the 
decrees  for  arresting  and  impeaching  deputiea. 
Nowhere  will  you  find  my  name.  I  never  brought 
a  charge  against  any  of  my  coUeagnes,  or  made  a 
report  against  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeaehment 
against  any."  * 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  Ke.  We  affina 
that  Bar^re  himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  against  the  Girondists.  We 
affirm  that  he,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  ^y,  179S, 
proposed  a  decree  for  bringing  nine  Ginmdist  depu- 
ties to  trial,  and  for  putting  to  deatii  sixteen  other 
Girondist  deputies  without  any  trial  at  all.  We 
affirm  that,  when  the  accused  deputies  had  beat 
brought  to  trial,  and  when  some  apprehension 
arose  that  their  eloqueaee  might  prodoee  an  efleot 
even  on  the  ReTolntionaty  Tribunal,  Barto  did, 
on  the  8th  of  Bromaoe,  second  a  motioo  Ust  a 
decree  authorizing  the  tiibanal  to  decide  without 
hearing  out  the  defence;  and,  for  the  truth  of 
every  one  of  these  things  so  affirmed  by  us,  we 
appeal  to  that  very  Moniteur  to  whidi  Bar^re  has 
dared  to  appeal.f 

What  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  ktnwing,  as  he 
must  know,  that  this  book  contains  such  false- 
hoods as  those  which  we  have  exposed,  can  have 
meant,  when  he  described  it  as  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  stock  of  historical  information,  passes  our 
comprehension.  When  a  man  is  not  ashamed  to 
tell  lies  about  events  which  took  place  before  hmi- 
dreds  of  witnesses,  and  whieh  are  recorded  in  wdl- 
known  and  accessible  books,  what  credit  can  we 
give  to  his  account  of  things  done  in  comers?  No 
historian  who  does  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at  will 
ever  cite  the  unsupported  authority  of  Barire  ar 
sufficient  to  prove  any  fact  whatever.  The  onl) 
thing,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  on  which  these  vol- 
umes throw  any  light,  is  the  exceeding  baseness 
of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  they  are  beneath  criticism. 
They  are  as  shallow,  ffipput,  and  affected,  as  Ba- 
rdre's  oratory  in  the  Convention.  They  are  also, 
what  his  oratory  in  the  Convention  was  not,  utterly 
insipid.  In  fact,  they  aie  the  mere  dregs  and  rins- 
ings of  a  botUe,  of  which  even  the  first  firoth  was 
but  of  very  questionable  flavor. 

•Vol.  ii.,  <or. 

tMoniteni,  31st  of  July,  1793,  and  Nonidt,  first  Dseads 
of  Brumaire,  in  the  year  2. 
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We  Trill  now  try  to  pnaent  onr  readers  with  a 
(ketch  of  this  man's  life.  We  shall,  of  course, 
make  verj  spariog  ose  indeed  of  bis  own  Memoirs ; 
lad  never  without  distrust,  except  where  they  are 
coofinned  by  other  evidence. 

Bertraod  Barere  was  bom  in  the  year  1756,  at 
Tarbes  in  Gascony.    His  father  was  the  proprie- 
tor of  a  small  estate  at  Vieuzac,  in  the  beautiful 
vale  of  Argeles.     Bertrand  always  loved  to  be 
called   BarSre  de  Vieu2ac,  and  flattered  himself 
with  the  hope  that,  by  the  help  of  this  feudal 
addition  to  his  name,  he  might  pass  for  a  gentle- 
man.   He  was  educated  for  the  bar  at  Toulouse, 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  parliaments 
of  the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces, 
which  he  sent  to  the  principal  literary  societies  in 
the  (oiith  of  France.     Among  provincial  towns, 
TookMise  seems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich  in 
iadifierent  versifiers  and  critics.    It  gloried  eepe- 
dally  in  one  venerable  institution,  called  the  Acad- 
emy of  the  Floral  Games.    This  body  held  every 
year  a  gnad  meeting,  which  was  a  subject  of 
intense  interest  to  the  whole  city,  and  at  which 
flowers  of  gold  and  silver  were  given' as  prizes  for 
odes,  for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was  called 
ek)quenee.     These  bounties  produced  of  course 
the  ordinary  effect  of  bounties,  and  turned  people 
who  might  have  been>thriving  attorneys  and  useful 
spolhec«rie8  into  small  wits  and  bad  poets.    Ba- 
rere dees  not  appear  to  have  been  so  lucky  as  to 
obtain  any  of  these  precious  flowers ;  but  one  of  his 
performances    was  mentioned  with   honor.     At 
Montaaban  he  was  more  fortunate.    The  Academy 
of  tbu  town  bestowed  on  him  several  prizes,  one 
6>t  •  panegyric  on  Louis  the  Twelfth,  in  whidi 
the  ).!essings  of  monarchy  and  the  loyalty  of  the 
IW'sh  nation  were  set  forth ;  and  another  for  a 
panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pompignan,  in  which, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth'  century  was  sharply  assailed.     Then 
Barire  found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with  three 
Latin  words,  and  wrote  a  diasertation  upon  it, 
whidi  procured  him  a  seat  in  a  learned  assembly, 
ealled  the  Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Inscrip- 
tions,  and  Polite  Literature.    At  length  the  doors 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Floral  Games  were  opened 
to  «o  much  merit.    Barire,  in  his  thirty-third 
year,  took  his  seat  as  one  of  that  illustrious  broth- 
erhood, and  made  an  inaugural  oration  which  was 
greatly  admired.     He  apologizes  for  recounting 
dtese  triumphs  of  his  youtliful  genius.    We  own 
that<we  cannot  blame  him  for  dwelling  long  on  the 
Ijast  disgraceful  portion  of  his  existence.      To 
send  in  declamations  for  prizes  offered  by  provin- 
cial academies,  is  indeed  no  very  useful  or  digni- 
fied employment  for  a  bearded  man ;  but  it  would 
have  been  well  if  Bardre  had  always  been  so  em- 
ployed. 

In  1785,  he  married  a  young  lady  of  considerable 
fivtune.     Whether  she  'was  in  other  respects  qual- 
ifiod  to  make  a  home  ha^ py,  is  a  point  respecting 
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which  we  are  imperfectly  informed.  In  a  little' 
work,  entitled  Melancholy  Pages,  which  was  writ- 
ten in  1797,  BarSre  avers  that  his  marriage  was 
one  of  mere  convenience,  that  at  the  altar  his  heart 
was  heavy  with  sorrowful  forebodings,  that  he 
turned  pale  as  he  pronounced  the  solemn  "  Yea," 
that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks,  lliat 
his  mother  shared  bis  presentiment,  and  that  the 
evil  omen  was  accomplished.  "  My  marriage," 
he  says,  "  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  mar- 
riages." So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a 
liar,  did  not  command  our  belief.  We  were, 
therefore,  not  much  surprised  to  discover  that,  in 
his  Memoirs,  he  calb  his  wife  a  most  amiable 
woman,  and  declares  that,  after  he~had  been  united 
to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as  amiable  as  ever. 
He  complains,  indeed,  that  she  'was  too  much 
attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  superstition ;  but 
he  assures  us  that  his  respect  fur  her  virtues 
induced  him  to  tolerate  her  prejudices.  Now 
Bardre,  at  the  time  of  hii  marriage,  was  himself  a 
Royalist  and  a  Catholic.  He  had  gained  one 
prize  by  flattering  the  throne,  and  another  by 
defending  the  church.  It  is  hardly  possible,  there- 
fore, that  disputes  about  politics  or  religion  should 
have  embittered  his  domestic  life  till  some  time 
after  he  became  a  husband.  Our  own  guess  is, 
that  his  wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  woman,  and  that  she  did  her  best  to  make 
him  happy  during  some  years.  |t  seems  clear 
that,  when  circumstances  developed  tho  latent 
atrocity  of  his  character,  she  could  no  kagor  en- 
dare  him,  refused  to  see  him,  and  sent  back  his 
letters  unopened.  Then  it  was,  we  imagine,  that 
he  invented  the  fU>le  about  his  distress  on  his  wed- 
ding day. 

In  1788,  Bardre  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris, 
attended  reviews,  heard  Laharpe  at  tlie  Lyceum, 
and  Condorcet  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  stared 
at  the  envoys  of  Tippoo  Saib,  saw  the  royal 
family  dine  at  Yersaillcs,  and  kept  a  journal,  in 
which  he  noted  down  adventures  and  spoeulations. 
Some  parts  of  this  journal  are  printed  m  the  first 
volume  of  the  work  before  us,  and  are  certainly 
most  characteristic.  The  worst  vices  of  the  wri- 
ter had  not  yet  shown  themselves ;  but  the  weak- 
ness which  was  the  parent  of  those  vices  appears 
in  every  line.  His  levity,  his  ineonsistenoy,  his 
servility,  were  already  what  they  were  to  the  last. 
All  his  opinions,  all  his  feelings,  spin  round  and 
round  like  a  weathercock  in  a  whirlwind.  Nay, 
the  very  impressions  which  he  receives  through 
his  senses  are  not  the  same  two  days  together. 
He  sees  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much 
blinded  by  loyalty  as  to  find  his  nuyesty  hand- 
some. "I  fixed  my  eyes,"  he  says,  "'with  a 
lively  curiosity  on  his  fme  countenance,  which 
I  thought  open  and  noblei"  The  next  time 
that  the  king  appears,  all  is  altered.  His  majes- 
ty's eyes  are  without  the  smallest  expression ;  he 
has  a  vulgar  laugh  which  seems  like  idiocy,  an 
Ignoble  figure,  aaawlcward  gait,  and  the  look  of* 
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big  boy  in  brought  up.  It  is  the  same  with  more 
important  questions.  Bardre  is  for  the  parliaments 
OB  the  Monday  and  against  the  parliaments  on  the 
Tuesday,  for  feudality  in  the  morning  and  against 
feudality  in  the  afternoon.  One  day  he  admires 
the  English  constitution :  then  he  shudders  to 
think  that,  in  the  straggles  by  which  that  constitu- 
tion had  been  obtained,  the  barbarous  islanders  had 
murdered  a  king,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the 
constitution  of  Beam.  Beam,  he  says,  has  a  sub- 
lime constitution,  a  beautiful  constitution.  There 
the  nobility  and  clergy  meet  in  one  house  and  the 
Commons  in  another.  If  the  houses  differ,  the 
king  has  the  casting  Tote.  A  few  weeks  later  we 
ind  him  raving  against  the  principles  of  this  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  constitution.  To  admit  depu- 
ties of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into  the  legislature 
is,  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  admit 
enemies  of  the  nation  into  the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  pur- 
pose or  opinion,  the  slave  of  the  last  word,  royal- 
ist, aristocrat,  democrat,  according  to  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  of  the  coffee-house  or  drawing-room 
into  which  he  had  just  looked,  did  Barire  enter  into 
public  life.  The  States-General  had  been  sum- 
moned. BarAre  went  down  to  his  own  province, 
was  there  elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Third  Estate,  and  returned  to  Paris  in  May,  1788. 
A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at  last 
.arrived.  In  no  country,  we  conceive,  have  intel- 
!le(^ual  freedom  and  political  servitude  existed 
^gether  so  long  as  in  France,  during  the  seventy 
0t  eighty  years  which  preceded  the  last  convocsr 
ti«a  of  ^e  Orders.  Ancient  abuses  and  new  theo- 
ries flondshed  in  equal  vigor  side  by  side.  The 
people,  hamng  no  constitutional  means  of  checking 
even  tb«  most  flagitious  misgovemment,  were 
indemnified  for  oppression  by  being  suffered  to 
luxuriate  in  anarehical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or 
ridicule  every  principle  on  which  the  institutions 
of  the  state  reposed.  Neither  those  who  attribute 
the  downfall  of  the  old  French  institutions  to  the 
public  grievances,  nor  those  who  attribute  it  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  philosophers,  appear  to  us  to  have 
taken  into  their  view  more  than  one  half  of  the 
subject.  Grievances  as  heavy  have  often  been 
endured  without  producing  a  revolution ;  doctrines 
as  bold  have  often  been  propounded  without  pro- 
ducing a  revolution.  The  question,  whether  the 
French  nation  was  alienated  from  its  old  polity  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Viziers  and  Sultanas 
who  pillaged  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writings 
of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  seems  to  us  as  idle  as 
the  question  whether  it  was  fire  or  gunpowder 
that  blew  up  the  mills  at  Hounslow.  Neither 
cause  would  have  sufficed  alone.  T3rTanny  may 
last  through  ages  where  discussion  is  suppressed. 
.Discussion  may  safely  be  left  free  by  ruleis  who 
:«et  on  popular  principles.  But  combine  a  press 
'like  that  of  London,  with  a  government  like  that 
•  of  St.  Peterabnrg,  and  the  inevitable  effect  will  be 
^.aa  exploeioa  that  will  shake  the  world.    So  it 


was  in  France.  Despotism  and  JAtmae,  mdngCng 
in  unblessed  union,  engendered  that  mighty  revo- 
lution in  which  the  lineaments  of  both  parents 
were  strangely  blended.  The  long  gestation  was 
accomplished  ;  and  Europe  saw,  with  mixed  hope 
and  terror,  that  agoniang  travail  and  that  porten- 
tous birth. 

Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this 
conjuncture  poured  from  all  the  provinces  of  France 
into  Paris,  Bar^re  made  no  contemptible  figure. 
The  opinions  which  he  for  the  moment  professed 
were  popular,  yet  not  extreme.  His  character 
was  fair ;  his  personal  advantages  are  said  to  have 
been  considerable ;  and,  from  the  portrait  which  is 
prefixed  to  these  Memoirs,  and  which  represents 
him  as  he  appeared  in  the  Convention,  we  should 
judge  that  his  features  must  have  been  strikingly 
handsome,  though  we  think  that  we  can  read  in 
them  cowardice  and  meanness  very  legibly  written 
by  the  hand  of  God.  His  conversation  was  lively 
and  easy;  his  manners  remarkably  good  for  a 
country  lawyer.  Women  of  rank  and  wit  said 
he  was  the  only  man  who,  on  his  first  arrival  ttvm 
a  remote  province,  had  that  indescribable  air  which 
it  was  supposed  that  Paris  alone  could  give.  His 
eloquence,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  so  much 
admired  in  tne  capital  as  it  had  been  by  the  inge- 
nious academicians  of  Montauban  and  Toulouse. 
His  style  was  thought  very  bad ;  and  very  bad,  if 
a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judge,  it  continued  to 
the  last.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  deny 
that  he  had  some  talents  for  speaking  and  writing. 
His  rhetoric,  though  deformed  by  every  imagina- 
ble fkult  »f  taste,  f^m  bombast  down  to  buffoon- 
ery, was  not  wholly  without  force  and  vivadty. 
He  had  also  one  quality  which,  in  active  life, 
often  gives  fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over 
first-rate  men.  Whatever  he  could  do,  he  coaM 
do  without  effi>rt,  at  any  moment,  in  any  abun- 
dance, and  on  any  side  of  any  question.  There 
was,  indeed,  a  perfect  harmony  between  his  moral 
character  and  his  intellectual  chancter.  His  tem- 
per was  that  of  a  slave ;  his  abilities  were  exactly 
those  which  qualified  him  to  be  a  useful  slave. 
Of  thinking  to  purpose,  he  was  utterly  incapable ; 
but  he  had  wond^ul  readiness  in  arranging  and 
expressing  thoughts  furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  displaying  the  fiill  extmt  either  of  las  talents 
or  of  his  vices.  He  was  indeed  eclipsed  by  much 
abler  men.  He  went,  as  was  his  habit,  with  the 
stream,  spoke  occasionally  with  some  success,  and 
edited  a  journal  called  the  Point  du  Jour,  in  which 
the  debates  of  the  Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among  the  vio- 
lent reformers.  He  was  not  friendly  to  that  new 
division  of  the  French  territory  which  was  among 
the  most  important  changes  introduced  by  the 
revolution,  and  was  especially  unwilling  to  see  his 
native  province  dismembered.  He  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  framing  Reports  on  the  Woods 
and  Forests.      Louis  was  exceedingly  anxiooa 
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•beat  tius  matter;  tut  his  laajestj  was  a  keen 
qtortsmao,  and  would  mnch  rather  have  gone  with- 
out the  Veto,  or  the  prsrogative  of  maktog  peace 
and  war,  than  without  his  hooting  and  shooting. 
Gentleiiiea  of  the  royal  household  were  sent  to 
Baidre,  in  ordea:  to  intercede  for  the  deer  and 
pheasants.  Nor  was  diis  intercession  nnsucoessful. 
The  reports  were  so  drawn,  that  Baidre  was  after- 
wards accused  of  having  dishonestly  sscrifioed  the 
interests  of  the  public  to  the  tastes  of  the  court. 
To  one  of  these  reports  he  had  the  iocenceiTable 
folly  and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  panning  motto  from 
Yirgil,  fit  only  for  such  essays  as  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  composing  for  the  Floral  Games — 

"  Si  canimos  sylras,  sylrsc  sint  Console  dignse." 

TUs  Hteraiy  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  things  in 

which  he  was  consistent.     Royalist  or  Girondist, 

Jacobin  or  Imperialist,  he  was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker  and 

weaker,  Barire  gradually  estranged  himself  more 

and  Aoie  firam  it,  and  drew  closer  and  closer  to 

the  republicans.    It  would  seem  that,  during  this 

tnokUtion,  he  was  for  a  time  dosely  connected  with 

the  family  of  Odeans.    It  is  certun  that  he  was 

entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  celebrated 

Pamela,  afterwards  Lady  Edward  Fitzgerald ;  and 

it  was  asserted  that  he  received  during  some  years 

a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs  tram  the  Palais 

Royal. 

At  the  eadof  September,  1791,  the  labors  of 
the  Natimial  Assembly  terminated,  and  those  of 
the  first  and  last  Legislative  Assembly  commenced. 
It  had  been  enaotad  that  no  member  of  the 
National  Assembly  shoold  sit  in  the  Legislative 
Aasenibly ;  a  preposterous  and  mischievous  regu- 
lation, to  which  the  disasters  which  followed  must 
in  part  be  ascribed.  In  England,  what  would  be 
thought  of  a  parliament,  which  did  not  contain  one 
single  person  who  had  ever  sat  in  parliament  be- 
fore t  Yet  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  the 
number  of  Englohmen,  who,  never  having  taken 
any  share  in  puUk:  affairs,  are  yet  well  qualified,  by 
knowledge  and  obeervstioo,  to  be  members  of  the 
legislature,  is  at  least  a  hundred  ttmes  as  great  as 
the  number  of  Frenchmen  who  were  so  qualified 
in  1701 .  How,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  other- 
wise? In  England,  centuries  of  representative 
government  have  made  all  educated  people  in 
some  measure  statesmen.  In  FraBoe,.the  National 
Assembly  had  probably  been  composed  of  as  good 
materials  as  were  then  to  be  fouad.  It  had  un- 
doubtedly removed  a  vast  mass  of  abuses ;  some  of 
its  members  had  read  and  thought  much  about  theo- 
ries of  government ;  and  others  had  shown  great 
oratorical  talents.  But  that  kind  of  skill  which  is 
required  for  the  constructing,  launching,  and  steer- 
ing of  a  polity  was  lamentably  wanting,  for  it  is  a 
kind  of  skill  to  which  practice  contributes  more 
than  books.  Books  are  indeed  useful  to  the  poli- 
tician, as  they  are  useful  to  the  navigator  and  to 
the  surgeon.    But  the  real  navigator  is  formed  on 


the  waves;  the  malsorgeon  is  formed  at  bedatdw; 

and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are  the  real  school 
of  constitutional  statesmen.  The  National  Assera' 
bly  had,  however,  now  served  an  apprenticeship  of 
two  laborious  and  eventfvil  years.  It  had,  indeed, 
by  no  means  finished  its  education  ;  but  it  was  no 
longer,  as  on  the  day  when  it  met,  altogether  rude 
to  politieal  functions.  Its  later  proceedings  con- 
tain abundant  proof  that  the  members  had  profited 
by  their  experience.  Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was 
not  in  France  any  equal  number  of  persons  posseo- 
sing  in  an  equal  degree  the  qualities  necessary  for 
the  judicious  direction  of  public  a&its ;  and,  jost 
at  this  moment,  these  legislators,  misled  by  a 
childish  wish  to  display  their  own  dismterested- 
ness,  deserted  the  duties  w;^ch  they  had  half 
learned,  and  which  nobody  else  had  learned  at  all, 
and  lefl  their  haU  to  a  second  crowd  of  novices, 
who  had  still  to  master  the  first  rudiments  of  po- 
litical business.  When  Bardre  wrote  his  Memoirs, 
the  absurdity  of  this  Self-denying  Ordinance  had 
been  proved  by  events,  and  was,  we  believe,  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties.  He  accordingly,  witlt 
his  usual  mendacity,  speaks  of  it  in  terms  implying 
that  he  had  opposed  it.  There  was,  he  tells  us,  no 
good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  this  fatal  vote. 
Nay,  all  wise  men,  he  says,  wished  the  National 
Assembly  to  continue  its  sittings  as  the  first  Legi*- 
lauve  Assembly.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty ;  and 
the  generous  but  fatal  suicide  was  perpetrated. 
Now  the  fact  is,  that  Bai^re,  far  from  opposing 
this  ill-advised  measure,  was  one  of  those  who 
most  eagerly  supported  it ;  that  he  described  it 
from  the  tribune  as  wise  and  magnanimous ;  and 
that  he  assigned,  as  his  reasons  for  taking  this 
view,  some  of  those  phrases  in  which  orators  of 
his  class  delight,  and  which,  on  all  men  who  have 
the  smaflest  insight  into  politics,  produce  an  effect 
very  similar  to  that  of  ipecacuEinha.  "  Those,"  ho 
said,  "who  have  fiamed  a  constitution  for  their 
country,  are,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of  that 
social  state  of  whidi  they  are  the  authors ;  for 
creative  power  is  not  in  the  same  sphere  with  that 
which  it  has  created." 

M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  noticed  this  nntruth, 
and  attributes  it  to  mere  forgetfulness.  We  leave 
it  to  him  to  reconcile  his  very  charitable  supposition 
with  what  he  elsewhere  says  of  the  remarkablo 
excellence  of  Harare's  memory. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Assembly  wera 
indemnified  for  the  sacrifice  of  legislative  powei*, 
by  appointments  in  various  departments  of  tb* 
public  service.  Of  these  fortunate  persons  Bar^ro 
was  one.  A  high  Court  of  Appeal  had  just  been 
instituted.  This  court  was  to  sit  at  Paris ;  but  it* 
jurisdiction  was  to  extrad  over  the  whole  realm,- 
and  the  departments  were  to  choose  the  judges. 
BarSre  was  nominated  by  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Palace  of 
Justice.  He  asserts,  and  our  readers  may,  if  they 
<^oo6e,  believe,  that  it  was  about  this  time  ia  eear 
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tam(lMi()n  to  make  hint  Miniater  of  the  Interior, 
and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  a  responsi- 
•iiity,  he  obtained  penaiaeion  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
natiTe  place.  It  is  certain  that  be  left  Paris  early 
in  the  year  1792,  and  passed  some  months  in  the 
Math  of  France. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  clear  that  the  con- 
atitntioa  of  1791  would  not  work.  It  was,  indeed, 
tkot  to  be  expected,  that  a  constitution  new  both  in 
its  principles  and  its  details  would  at  first  work 
eanly.  Had  the  chief  magistrate  enjoyed  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  people,  had  he  performed 
his  part  with  the  utmost  zeal,  fidelity,  and  ability, 
had  the  representative  body  included  all  the  wisest 
statesmen  of  France,  the  difficulties  might  sUU 
have  been  fonnd  i^uperable.  But,  in  fact,  the 
experiment  was  made  under  every  disadrantage. 
The  king,  very  naturally,  hated  the  constitution. 
In  the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men  of  genius 
and  men  of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man 
of  experience.  Nevertheless,  if  France  had  been 
suffered  to  settle  her  own  a&irs  without  foreign 
mt^eience,  it  is  possible  that  the  calamities  which 
followed  might  have  been  averted.  The  king 
who,  with  many  good  qualities,  was  sluggish  and 
sensual,  might  have  found  compensation  for  his 
lost  prerogatives  in  his  immense  civil  list,  in  his 
palaces  and  hunting  grounds,  in  soups,  Perigord 
pies,  and  champagne.  The  people,  finding  them> 
selves  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable 
reforms  which  the  National  Assembly  had,  in  the 
midst  of  all  its  errors,  effected,  would  not  have 
been  easily  excited  by  demagogues  to  acts  of 
atrocity ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity  had  been  commit- 
ted, thoae  acts  would  probably  have  produced  a 
speedy  and  violent  reaction.  Had  tolerable  quiet 
been  preserved  during  a  few  years,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  might  perhaps  have  taken  root,  might 
have  gradually  acquired  the  strength  which  time 
alone  can  give,  and  might,  with  some  modifications 
which  were  undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted  down 
to  the  present  time.  The  European  coalition 
■gainst  the  Revolution  extinguished  all  hope  of 
such  a  result.  The  deposition  of  Louis  was,  in 
our  opinion,  the  necessary  consequence  of  that 
coalition.  The  question  was  now  no  longer, 
whether  the  king  should  have  an  absolute  Veto 
or  a  suspensive  Veto,  whether  there  should  be  one 
ehamber  or  two  chambers,  whether  the  members 
of  the  representative  body  should  be  re-eligible  or 
not;  but  whether  France  should  belong  to  the 
French.  The  independence  of  the  nation,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  territory,  were  at  stake ;  and  we 
must  say  plainly,  that  we  cordially  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  those  Frenchmen  who,  at  that  conjunc- 
ture, resolved,  like  our  own  Blake,  to  play  the 
men  for  their  country,  under  whatever  form  of 
government  their  country  might  fall. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with  the  Con- 
tinental coalition  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at 
irst  a  defensive  war,  and  therefore  a  just  war.  It 
waa  not  a  war  fi^r  small  objects,  or  against  despi- 


cable enemies.  On  the  event  were  staked  all  tlie 
dearestinterestsof  the  French  people.  Foxemost 
among  the  threatening  powers  appeared  two  great 
and  martial  monarchies,  either  of  which,  situated 
as  France  then  was,  might  be  regarded  as  a  fot- 
midable  ass^lant.  It  is  evident  that,  under  such 
drcumstances,  the  Frendi  could  not,  without  ex- 
treme imprudence,  entrust  tho  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  their  aSairs  to  any  person  whose  attach- 
ment to  the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubt. 
Now,  it  is  no  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Louis  to 
say,  that  he  was  not  attached  to  the  national  cause. 
Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  been  something 
more  than  man.  He  had  held  absolute  power,  not 
by  usurpation,  but  by  the  accident  of  birth  and  by 
the  ancient  polity  of  the  kingdom.  That  power 
he  had,  on  the  whole,  used  with  lenity.  He  had 
meant  well  by  his  people.  He  had  been  willing  to 
make  to  them,  of  his  ovrn  mere  motion,  conces- 
sions such  as  scarcely  any  other  sovereign  has  ever 
made  except  under  duress.  He  had  paid  the  pen- 
alty of  faults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughtiness  and 
ambition  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  of  the  disso- 
luteness and  baseness  of  others.  He  had  been 
vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph,  pat  m 
ward.  He  had  escaped ;  he  had  been  caught ;  he 
had  been  dragged  back  like  a  runaway  galley-slave 
to  the  oar.  He  was  atOl  a  state  prisoner.  His 
quiet  was  broken  by  daily  affronts  and  lampoons. 
Accustomed  from  die  cradle  to  be  treated  with 
profound  reverence,  he  was  now  forced  to  com- 
mand his  feelings,  while  men  who,  a  few  months 
before,  bad  been  hackney  writers  or  country  attor- 
neys, sat  in  his  presence  with  covered  heads,  and 
addressed  him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.  Con- 
scious of  fair  iBtentioDe,  sensible  of  hard  nsage, 
he  doubtless  detested  the  Revolution ;  and,  while 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  tlie 
confederates,  pined  in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the 
German  eagles  and  the  sound  of  die  German 
drums.  We  do  not  blame  him  for  this.  But  can 
we  blame  those  who,  being  resolved  to  defend  the 
work  of  the  National  Assembly  agaiast  the  inter- 
ference of  strangers,  were  not  disposed  to  have 
him  at  their  head  in  the  fearful  struggle  which 
was  approaching!  We  have  nothing  to  say  in 
defence  or  extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice, 
and  cruelty,  with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the 
repabUcans,  he  and  his  family  were  treated.  Bui 
this  we  say,  that  the  French  had  only  one  altema/- 
tive,  to  deprive  him  of  the  powers  of  first  magis- 
trate, or  to  ground  their  arms  and  submit  patiently 
to  foreign  dictaticm.  The  events  of  the  tenth  of 
August  sprang  inevitaUy  fiom  the  league  of  Pil- 
nitz.  The  king's  palace  was  stormed ;  his  guards 
were  slaughtered.  He  was  suspended  from  bis 
regal  functions;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly 
invited  the  nation  to  elect  an  extraordinary  Con- 
vention, with  the  full  powers  which  the  conjunc- 
ture required.  To  this  Convention  the  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  were  eligible ;  and 
Barire  was  chosen  by  his  own  department. 
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Tlie  Convmtion  met  on  &«  twenty-fiist  of  Sep- 
tember, 179S.  The  finit  prooeedingv  were  anani- 
mooa.  ^oyahJ  was  abolidted  by  acclamation. 
No  obgcctions  were  made  to  this  great  change, 
and  no  reasons  were  asrigned  for  it.  For  cer- 
tainly we  cannot  honor  with  the  name  of  reasons 
sach  apophthegms,  as  that  kings  are  in  the  moral 
worid  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical  world ; 
and  that  the  history  of  kings  is  the  martyrology  of 
mttions.  But  though  the  discussion  was  worthy 
only  of  a  debating-olub  of  schoolboys,  the  resolu- 
tion to  which  the  Cimvention  oeme  seems  to  hare 
been  that  which  sonnd  policy  dictated.  In  saying 
this,  we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  a 
republic  is,  either  in  the  abstract  the  best  form  of 
goremment,  or  is,  under  ordinary'  ciicumstuices, 
the  form  of  government  best  suited  to  the  French 
people.  Our  own  opinion  is,  that  the  best  goTem- 
ments  which  hare  ever  existed  in  the  world  have 
been  limited  monarchies ;  and  that  France,  in  par- 
ticular, has  nersr  enjoyed  so  much  prosperity  and 
freedom  as  under  a  limited  monarchy.  Neverthe- 
less, we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the  Convention 
wUch  abolished  kingly  government.  The  inter- 
ference of  foreign  powers  had  brought  on  a  crisis 
which  made  extraordinary  measures  necessary. 
Hereditary  monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is,  a  very  useful  inMitution  in  a  coimtry  like 
France.  And  masts  are  very  useful  parts  of  a 
diip.  But,  if  the  ship  is  on  her  beam-ends,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  cut  the  masts  away.  When  once 
she  has  righted,  she  may  come  safe  into  port  under 
jury  rigging,  and  there  be  completely  repaired. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  she  must  be  hacked  with 
unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which,  under  ordinary 
cireumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of  her  fabric, 
should,  in  her  extr^ne  distress,  sink  her  to  the 
bottom.  Even  so  there  are  political  emergencies 
in  which  it  is  necessary  that  gevemmehts  should 
be  mutilated  of  their  fair  proportions  for  a  time, 
lest  they  be  cast  away  forever ;  and  with  such  an 
emergency  the  Convention  had  to  deal.  The  first 
object  of  a  good  FrenchnuA  should  have  been  to 
save  France  from  the  fate  of  Poland.  The  first 
requisite  of  a  government  was  entire  devotion  to 
the  national  cause.  That  requimte  was  wanting 
in  Louis ;  and  such  a  want,  at  such  a  moment, 
conld  not  be  supplied  by  any  public  or  private  vir- 
taea.  If  the  king  were  set  aside,  the  abolition  of 
kingship  necessarily  followed.  In  the  state  in 
which  the  public  mind  then  was,  it  would  have 
been  idle  to  think  of  doing  what  our  ancestors  did 
in  1688,  and  what  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
did  in  1830.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  failed 
■midst  universal  derision  and  execration.  Tt  would 
have  disgusted  all  zealous  men  of  all  opinions ; 
and  there  were  then  few  men  who  were  not  zeal- 
ous. Parties  fatigued  by  long  conflict,  and  instruct- 
ed by  the  severe  discipUne  of  that  school  in  which 
alone  mankind  will  learn,  are  disposed  to  listen  to 
the  voice  of  a  mediator.  But  when  they  are  in 
their  first  beady  youth,  devoid  of  experience,  fresh 


for  exertion,  flushed  with  hope,  burning  with  aid- 
mosity,  they  agree  only  in  spuming  out  of  thdi 
way  the  daysman  who  strives  to  take  his  stand 
between  them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them  both. 
Such  was  in  1793  the  state  of  France.  On  one 
side  was  the  great  name  of  the  heir  of  Hugh 
Capet,  the  thirty-third  king  of  the  third  race ;  on 
the  other  side  was  the  great  name  of  the  republic. 
There  was  no  rallying-point  save  these  two.  It 
was  necessary  to  make  a  choice  ;  and  those,  in  our 
opinion,  judged  well  who,  waving  for  the  moment 
aU  subordinate  questions,  preferred  indep^dence 
to  subjugation,  the  natal  soil  to  the  emigrant 
camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  tiie  war,  the  whole  Con- 
vention seemed  to  be  united  as  one  man.  But  » 
deep  and  broad  gulf  separated  the  representative 
body  into  two  great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who  are 
called,  from  die  name  of  the  department  which 
some  of  them  represented,  the  Girondists,  and, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  their  most  conspicuous 
leaders,  the  Brissotines.  In  activity  and  practical 
ability,  Brissot  and  Gensonn^  were  the  most  con- 
spicnoQS  among  them.  In  parliamentary  eloquence, 
no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can  be  considered  as 
equal  to  Vergniaud.  In  a  foreign  country,  and 
aAer  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some  parts  of  his 
speeches  are  still  read  with  moumfol  admiration. 
No  man,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rose  so 
rapidly  to  such  a  height  of  oratorical  excellence. 
His  whole  public  life  lasted  barely  two  years. 
This  is  a  circumstance  which  distinguishes  him 
from  our  own  greatest  speakers.  Fox,  Burke,  Pitt, 
Sheridan,  Windhtuon,  Canning.  Which  of  these 
celebrated  men  would  now  be  remembered  as  an 
orator,  if  he  had  died  two  years  afVer  he  first  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons!  Condoroet 
brought  to  the  Giirondist  party  a  different  kind  of 
strength.  The  public  regarded  him  with  justice 
as  an  eminent  mathematician,  and,  with  less  reason, 
as  a  great  master  of  ethical  and  political  science  ; 
the  philosophers  considered  him  as  their  chief,  as 
the  rightful  heir,  by  intellectual  descent  and  by 
solemn  adoption,  of  their  deceased  sovereign, 
D'Alembert.  In  the  same  ranks  were  found 
Guadet,  Isnard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Lonvet,  too 
well  kno«rn  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
very  licentious  romance,  and  more  honorably  dis- 
tinguished by  the  generosity  with  which  be  pleaded 
for  the  unfortunate,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with 
which  he  defied  the  wicked  and  powerful.  Two 
persons  whose  talents  were  not  brilliant,  bnt  who 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  probity  and  psblic 
spirit,  P^on  and  Roland,  lent  the  whole  weight 
of  their  names  to  the  Girondist  connexion.  The 
wife  of  Roland  brought  to  the  deliberations  of  her 
husband's  friends  masculine  courage  and  force  of 
thought,  tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vivacity. 
Nor  was  the  splendor  of  a  great  military  repu- 
tation wanting  to   this  criebrated  party.     Dn> . 
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mootier,  then  victorions  orer  the  tat&go  invadets, 
and  at  the  height  of  popular  favor,  must  be  reck- 
oned among  the  allies  of  the  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Briaaotities  were  undoubtedly 
neither  few  nor  small ;  but  when  we  lairly  com- 
pam  their  conduct  with  the  conduct  of  any  other 
party  which  acted  or  snfieied  during  the  Frendi 
Revolution,  we  are  forced  to  admit  their  superi- 
ority in  every  quality  except  that  single  quality 
which,  in  such  times,  prevails  over  every  other, 
decision.  They  were  zealous  for  the  great  eodal 
reform  which  had  been  effected  by  the  National 
Assembly ;  and  they  were  right.  For  tkouji^ 
that  reform  was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  far, 
it  was  a  blessing  well  worth  even  the  fearful  price 
which  has  been  paid  for  it.  They  were  resolved 
to  maintain  the  independenee  of  their  country 
against  foreign  invaders;  and  they  were  right. 
For  the  heaviest  of  all  yokes  is  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger.  They  thought  that,  if  Louis  remained 
at  their  head,  they  oould  not  carry  on  with  the 
requisite  energy  the  conflict  against  the  European 
cxtalitioa.  They  therefore  concurred  in  establish- 
ing a  republican  government ;  and  here,  again, 
they  were  right.  For  in  that  struggle  for  life  and 
death,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  trust  a  hos- 
tile or  even  a  half-hearted  leader. 

Thns  &r  they  went  along  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  At  this  point  they  stopped ;  and,  in 
ear  judgment,  they  were  right  in  stopping,  as  they 
had  bee*  right  in  otoving.  For  great  ends,  and 
tmder  extraordinary  circumstances,  diey  had  con- 
curred in  measures  which,  together  with  much 
good,  had  necessarily  jmiduced  much  evil ;  which 
had  unsettled  the  public  mind ;  which  had  taken 
away  firom  government  the  sanction  of  prescrip- 
tion ;  which  had  loosened  the  very  foundations  of 
property  and  law.  They  thought  that  it  was  now 
their  dn^  to  prop  what  it  had  recently  been  their 
dnty  to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but  liberty 
associated  with  order,  widi  justice,  with  mercy, 
and  with  civilization.  They  were  republicans ; 
but  they  were  desirous  to  adorn  their  republic  with 
•U  that  had  given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen 
monarchy.  They  hoped  that  the  hnmanity,  the 
courtesy,  the  taste,  which  had  done  much  in  old 
timee  to  mitigate  the  slavery  of  France,  would 
now  lend  additional  charms  to  her  fireedom.  They 
saw  with  horror  crimes,  exceeding  in  atrocity  thoee 
which  had  disgraced  the  infuriated  religious  fac- 
tions of  the  sixteenth  century,  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  reason  and  philanthropy.  They  de- 
manded, with  eloquent  vehemence,  that  the  authors 
of  the  lawless  massacre  which,  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Convention,  had  been  committed  in 
tiie  prisons  of  Paris,  should  be  brought  to  condign 
pnnishment.  They  treated  with  just  contempt  the 
pleas  which  have  been  set  up  for  that  great  crime. 
They  admitted  that  the  public  danger  was  press- 
ing ;  bat  they  denied  that  it  justified  a  violation  of 
those  prinoif^es  of  morality  on  which  all  society 
tests.    The  independence  and  honor  of  France 


were  indeed  to  be  vindicated,  bnt  to  be  vindicated 
by  triumphs  and  not  by  murders. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party,  which, 
having  been  long  execrated  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  has  of  late — such  is  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  opinion— found  not  only  apologists,  bnt  even 
eulogists.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  some 
members  of  the  Mountain  were  sincere  and  public- 
spirited  men.  But  even  the  best  o(  them,  Camot 
for  example  and  Cambon,  were  far  too  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  which  they  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In  the  train  of 
these  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  composed  of 
all  who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or  malignant  mo- 
tives, wished  for  a  period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  nu^rity  was 
with  the  Girondists,  and  Bardre  was  with  the 
majority.  On  the  king's  trial,  indeed,  he  quitted 
the  party  with  which  he  ordinarily  a«ted,  voted 
with  the  Mountain,  and  spoke  against  the  prisoner 
with  a  violence  such  as  few  Btend>er8  even  of  the 
Mountain  showed: 

The  oondnot  of  the  leading  Girondists  on  that 
occasion  was  little  to  their  honor.  Of  cruelty, 
indeed,  we  fully  acquit  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  acquit  the^  of  criminal  irresolution  and  diain- 
gennousness.  They  were  far,  indeed,  from  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  Louis ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
were  most  desirous  to  protect  him.  But  they 
were  afraid  that,  if  they  went  straight  forward  to 
their  object,  the  unoerity  of  their  attachment  to 
republican  institutions  would  be  suspected.  They 
wished  to  save  the  king's  life,  and  yet  to  obtain 
all  the  credit  of  having  been  regicides.  Accord- 
ingly, they  traced  out  for  themselves  a  crooked 
course,  by  which  they  hoped  to  attain  both  their 
objects.  They  first  voted  the  king  guilty.  They 
then  voted  for  referring  the  question  respecting 
his  fate  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  De- 
feated in  this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they  reluct- 
antly, and  with  ill-suppressed  shame  and  concern, 
voted  for  the  capital  sentence.  TltMi  they  made  a 
last  attempt  in  his  favor,  and  voted  for  respiting 
the  execution.  These  zigzag  politics  produced  the 
effect  which  any  man  conversant  with  public  affairs 
might  have  foreseen.  The  Girondists,  instead  of 
attaining  both  their  ends,  failed  of  both.  The 
Mountain  justly  charged  them  with  having  at- 
tempted to  save  the  king  by  underiiand  means. 
Their  own  consciences  told  Uiem,  with  equal  jus- 
tice, that  their  hands  bad  been  dipped  in  the  blood 
of  the  most  inoffensive  and  most  unfortunate  of 
men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  as  usual,  the 
path  not  only  of  honor  bnt  of  safety.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Girondists  stood  as  a  party  was, 
that  the  season  for  revolutionary  violence  was 
over,  and  that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  ought 
now  to  commence.  But  the  proceeding  against 
the  king  was  clearly  revolutionary  in  its  natui*. 
It  was  not  in  confomuty  with  the  laws.  The  only 
plea  for  it  was,  that  all  ordinary  rules  of  jurispra- 
denoe  and  morality  were  suspended  by  the  extrera* 
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pdilic  danger.  This  wu  the  veiy  plea  which  the 
Mountain  urged  in  defence  of  the  massaxsre  of  Sep- 
tember, and  to  which,  when  so  urged,  the  Griion- 
dists  refused  to  listen.  They,  therefore,  by  Toting 
for  the  death  of  the  long,  conceded  to  the  Moun- 
tain the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the  two  par- 
ties. Had  they  given  a  manful  Tote  against  the 
capital  sentence,  the  regicides  would  have  been  in 
a  minority.  It  is  probable  that  there  would  hare 
been  an  immediate  appeal  to  force.  The  Giron- 
dists might  hare  beea  Tictorious.  In  the  worst 
event,  they  would  have  fallen  with  unblemidied 
honor.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  their  boldness 
and  honesty  could  not  possibly  have  produced  a 
worse  effect  than  was  actually  produced  by  their 
timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Bardre,  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the  Moun- 
tain on  this  occasion.  He  voted  against  the  ap- 
peal to  the  people,  and  against  the  respite.  His 
demeanor  and  his  language  also  were  widely  dif- 
ferent firom  those  of  the  Girondists.  Their  hearts 
were  heavy,  and  their  deportment  was  that  of 
men  oppressed  by  sorrow.  It  was  Yergniaud's 
duty  to  proclum  ike  result  of  die  roll-call.  His 
lace  was  pale,  and  be  trembled  with  emotion,  as 
in  a  low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that 
Loois  was  condemned  to  death.  Bar^  had  not, 
it  is  true,  yet  attsdned  to  full  perfection  in  the  art 
of  mingling  jests  and  conceits  with  words  of  death  ; 
but  he  already  gave  promise  of  his  future  excel- 
lence in  this  high  department  of  Jacobin  oratory. 
He  concluded  his  speech  with  a  sentence  worthy 
of  his  head  and  heart.  "  The  tree  of  liberty," 
,  he  said,  "  as  an  ancient  author  remarks,  flourishes 
when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  all  classes  of 
tyrants."  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  quoted  this 
passage,  in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  do  honor 
to  his  hero.  We  wish  that  a  note  had  been  added 
to  inform  us  from  what  aneieBt  author  Barire 
quoted.  In  the  course  of  our  own  small  reading 
among  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  we  have  not 
happened  to  fall  in  with  trees  of  liberty  and  wa- 
tering-pots fuU  of  blood ;  nor  can  we,  such  is  oar 
ignorance  of  elasHcal  antiquity,  even  imagine  an 
Attio  or  Roman  orator  emplt^ing  imagery  of  that 
sort.  In  plain  words,  when  Bardre  talked  about 
an  ancient  author,  he  was  lying,  as  he  generally 
waa  when  he  asserted  any  fact,  great  or  small. 
Why  he  lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess, 
unless  indeed  it  was  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  eiroam- 
•taiHse,  Barire  would,  like  most  of  those  with 
whom  he  ordinarily  acted,  have  voted  for  the 
appeal  to  the  people  and  for  the  recite.  But, 
just  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial,  papers 
had  been  discovered  which  proved  that,  while  a 
member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  had  been  in 
oommunication  with  the  Court  respecting  his 
Reports  oa  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was  ac- 
quitted of  all  criminality  by  the  Convention  ;  but 
the  fiercer  Republicans  considered  him  as  a  tool 
oi  the  feUen  monarch ;  and  this  reproach  was  long 


repeated  in  the  journal  of  Mant,  and  in  the 
speeches  at  the  Jacobin  club.  It  was  natural  that 
a  man  like  Bardre  should,  under  such  circunv- 
stances,  try  to  distinguish  himself  among  the 
crowd  of  regicides  by  peculiar  ferocity.  It  was 
because  he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  one  of 
the  foremost  in  shedding  blood. 

The  king  was  no  more.  The  leading  Giron- 
dists had,  by  their  conduct  towards  him,  lowered 
their  diaracter  in  the  eyes  both  of  friends  and  foes. 
They  still,  however,  maintained  the  contest 
against  the  Mountain,  called  for  vengearase  on  the 
assassins  of  September,  and  protested  against  the 
anarchioal  and  sanguinary  doctrines  of  Marat. 
For  a  time  they  seemed  likely  to  prevail.  As 
publioistB  and  orators  they  had  no  rivals  in  the 
Convention.  They  had  with  them,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  great  majority  both  of  the  deputies  and 
of  the  French  nation.  These  advantages,  it  should 
seem,  ought  to  have  decided  the  event  of  the 
struggle.  But  the  opposite  party  had  oompei^ 
sating  advantages  of  a  difft^ent  kind.  The  chieft 
of  the  Mountain,  though  not  emiaently  dis- 
tingmshed  by  eloquence  or  knowledge,  had  great 
aodacity,  activity,  and  determination.  The  Coa- 
vention  and  France  were  against  them;  but  the 
mob  of  Paris,  the  clube  of  Paris,  and  the  munici- 
pal govemment  of  Paris,  were  on  the  other  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situation, 
was  to  subject  France  to  an  aristocracy  infinitely 
wwse  than  that  aristocracy  which  had  emigrated 
with  the  Count  of  Artois — to  an  aristocraoy  not  of 
birth,  not  of  wealtl,  not  of  edueation,  but  of  mere 
looality.  They  would  not  hear  of  privileged 
orders ;  but  they  wished  to  have  a  privileged  ci^. 
That  twenty-five  railliens  of  Frenchmen  dionld 
be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentlemen  aad 
clergymen,  was  insufferable ;  but  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Parisians,  waa  as  it  should  be. 
The  qualification  of  a  member  of  the  new  oligarchy 
was  simply  that  he  iriiould  live  near  the  hall  wheie 
the  Convention  met,  and  should  be  aUe  te  squeeae 
himself  daily  into  the  gallery  during  a  debate,  aod 
now  and  then  to  attend  vrith  a  pike  for  the  puv- 
poee  of  blockading  the  doon.  It  was  quite  agre»- 
aUe  to  the  maaimw  of  the  Mountain,  that  a  score 
of  draymen  from  Santerre's  brewery,  or  of  devils 
from  Hubert's  printiDg-hottse,  should  be  permit* 
ted  to  drown  the  voices  of  men  commissioned  te 
speak  the  sense  of  each  cities  as  Marseilles,  Bor- 
deaux, and  Lyons ;  and  that  a  rabble  of  half-naked 
porters  from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  ahonU 
have  power  to  annnl  decrees  for  which  the 
representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  departments  had 
virted.  It  was  necessary  to  find  sonte  pretext  for 
so  odious  and  absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext 
was  found.  To  the  old  [Erases  of  liberty  and 
equality  were  added  the  sonorous  watchwords, 
unity  and  indivisibility.  A  new  crime  was  invent' 
ed,  and  called  by  the  name  of  federalism.  The 
object  of  the  Girondists,  it  was  asserted,  waa  to 
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break  ap  the  great  nation  into  little  independent 
commonwealths,  bound  together  only  by  a  league 
Kke  that  which  connects  the  Swiss  cantons  or  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  great  obstacle  in 
Ae  way  of  this  pemicioas  design  was  the  influ- 
ence of  Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of 
Paris  ought  therefore  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
every  patriot. 

The  accusation  brought  against  the  leaders 
of  the  Girondist  party  was  a  mere  calumny. 
They  were  undoubtedly  desirous  to  prevent  the 
capital  from  domineering  over  the  republic,  and 
wouH  gladly  have  seen  the  Convention  removed 
for  a  time  to  some  provincial  town,  or  placed 
under  the  protection  of  a  trusty  guard,  which 
might  have  overawed  the  Parisian  mob ;  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  them  of  any 
design  against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Bardre, 
however,  really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  the  only  federalist  in  the 
Convention.  As  far  as  a  man  so  unstable  and 
servile  can  be  said  to  ^ve  felt  any  preference  for 
any  form  of  government,  he  felt  a  preference  for 
federal  government.  He  was  bom  under  the 
Pyrenees ;  he  was  a  Gascon  of  the  Gascons,  one 
of  a  people  strongly  distinguished  by  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of 
speech,  by  accent,  and  by  physiognomy,  from  the 
French  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire  ;  and  he  had 
many  of  flie  peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged.  When  he  first  left  his  own  province  he 
had  attained  his  thirty-fourth  year,  and  had 
acquired  a  high  local  reputatioff  for  eloquence  and 
literature.  He  had  then  visited  Paris  for  the  first 
time.  He  had  found  himself  in  a  new  world. 
His  feelings  were  those  of  a  banished  man.  It  is 
dear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means  without 
his  share  of  the  small  disappointments  and  humili- 
ations so  often  experienced  by  men  of  letters  who, 
elated  by  provincial  applause,  venture  to  display 
their  powers  before  the  fastidious  critics  of  a 
capital.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  he  revisited 
tke  mountains  among  which  he  had  been  bom,  he 
Amnd  himself  an  object  of  general  admiration. 
His  dislike  of  Paris,  and  his  partiality  to  his  native 
district,  were  therefore  as  strong  and  durable  as 
any  sentiments  of  a  mind  like  his  could  be.  He 
long  continued  to  maintain,  that  the  ascendency 
of  one  great  city  was  the  bane  of  Prance ;  that 
the  superiority  of  taste  and  intelligence  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  was  wholly  imaginary ;  and  that  the 
nation  would  never  enjoy  a  really  good  govern- 
ment till  the  Alsatian  people,  the  Breton  people, 
tho  people  of  Beam,  the  people  of  Provence, 
should  have'  each  an  independent  existence,  and 
laws  suited  to  its  own  tastes  and  habits.  These 
communities  he  proposed  to  unite  by  a  tie  similar 
to  (hat  which  binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  dissolute  slave-drivers  of 
New  Orleans.  To  Paris  he  was  unwilling  to 
grant  even  die  rank  which  Washington  holds  in 


the  United  States.  He  thought  it  denr^le  that 
the  congress  of  the  French  federation  should  have 
no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but  should  sit  some- 
times at  Rouen,  sometimes  at  Bordeaux,  some- 
times at  his  own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the 
close  of  May,  1793,  a  Girondist,  if  not  an  ultra- 
Girondist.  He  exclaimed  against  those  impure 
and  bloodthirsty  men  who  wished  to  make  the 
public  danger  a  pretext  for  craelty  and  rapine. 
"  Peril,"  he  said,  "  could  be  no  excuse  for  crime. 
It  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and  the  waves 
run  high,  that  the  anchor  is  most  needed ;  it  is 
when  a  revolution  is  raging,  that  the  great  laws 
of  morality  are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a 
state."  Of  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhorrence  and 
contempt ;  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris 
with  just  severity.  He  loudly  complained  that 
there  were  Frenchmen  who  paid  to  the  Mountain 
that  homage  which  was  due  to  the  Convention 
alone.  When  the  establishment  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal  was  first  proposed,  he  joined 
himself  to  Vergniand  and  Buzot,  who  strongly  ob- 
jected to  that  odious  measure.  "  It  cannot  be," 
exclaimed  Barire,  "  that  men  really  attached  tn 
liberty  will  imitate  the  most  frightful  excesses  of 
despotism !"  He  proved  to  the  Convention,  after 
his  fashion ,  out  of  Sallust,  that  such  arbitrary  courts 
may  indeed,  for  a  time,  be  "severe  only  on  real 
criminals,  but  must  inevitably  degenerate  into 
instruments  of  private  cupidity  and  revenge. 
When,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  the  worst  part  of 
the  population  of  Paris  made  the  first  unsuccessfnl 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists,  Barire  eagerly 
called  for  vigorous  measures  of  repression  and 
punishment.  On  the  second  of  April,  another 
attempt  of  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  to  usurp  supreme 
dominion  over  the  republic,  was  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Convention  ;  and  again  Bar^re 
spoke  with  warmth  against  the  new  tyranny  which 
aiSicted  France,  and  declared  that  the  people  of 
the  departments  would  never  crouch  beneath  the 
tyranny  of  one  ambitious  city.  He  even  proposed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  Convention 
would  exert  against  the  demagogues  of  the  capital 
the  same  energy  which  had  been  exerted  against 
the  tyrant  Louis.  We  are  assured  that,  in  private 
as  in  public,  he  at  this  time  uniformly  spoke  with 
strong  aversion  of  the  Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
order  had  its  reward.  Early  in  April  came  the 
tidings  of  Dumourier's  defection.  This  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Girondists.  Dumourier  was 
their  general.  His  victories  had  thrown  a  lustre 
on  the  whole  party ;  his  army,  it  had  been  hoped, 
would,  in  the  worst  event,  protect  the  deputies  of 
the  nation  against  the  rtigged  pikemen  of  the  gar- 
rets of  Paris.  He  was  now  a  deserter  and  an  ex- 
ile ;  and  those  who  had  lately  placed  their  chief 
reliance  on  his  support  were  compelled  to  join 
with  their  deadliest  enemies  in  execrating  bis 
treason.     At  this  perilous  oonjunotore,  it  was  re- 
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ulred  to  »ppourt  a  Committee  of  Poblie  Stfety, 
aod  to  ann  that  committee  with  powQis,  email  in- 
deed whea  compared  with  those  it  aAerwards 
drew  to  itself,  but  still  great  and  formidable.  The 
moderate  party,  regarding  Bar£re  as  a  representa- 
tive of  their  feelings  and  opinions,  elected  him  a 
member.  Id  hia  new  situation  he  soon  began  to 
make  himself  useful.  He  brought  to  the  deUber- 
ations  of  the  Committee,  not  indeed  the  knowledge 
or  the  ability  of  a  great  statesman,  but  a  tongue 
and  a  pen  which,  if  others  would  only  supply  ideas, 
never  paused  for  want  of  words.  His  mind  was 
a  mere  organ  of  communication  betweon  other 
minds.  It  originated  nothing ;  it  retained  nothing ; 
but  it  transmitted  everything.  The  post  assigned 
to  bim  by  his  colleagues  was  not  really  of  the 
highest  importance ;  but  it  was  prominent,  and 
drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  a  groat 
measure  was  to  be  brought  forward,  when  an  ac- 
count was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important  event, 
he  was  generally  the  mouthpiece  of  the  adminis- 
tiation.  He  was  therefore  not  unnaturally  consid- 
ered, by  persons  who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  above  all  by  foreigners 
who,  while  the  war  raged,  knew  France  only  firom 
Jonmals,  as  the  head  of  that  administration  of 
which,  in  truth,  he  was  only  the  secretary  and  the 
spokesman.  The  author  of  the  History  of  Europe, 
in  our  own  Annual  Registers,  appears  to  have  been 
completely  under  this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was 
meanwhile  fast  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  tem- 
per of  Paris  grew  daily  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Dele- 
gates appointed  by  thirty-five  of  the  forty-eight 
wards  of  the  city  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Coo- 
▼ention,  and  demanded  that  Vergniaud,  Brissot, 
Gaadet,  Gensonn^,  Barbaroux,  Bacot,  Potion, 
Loavet,  and  many  other  deputies,  should  be  ex- 
pelled. This  demand  was  disapproved  by  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when  known 
in  the  departments,  called  forth  a  general  cry  of 
indignation.  Bordeaux  declared  that  it  would 
stand  pj  its  representatives,  and  would,  if  neces- 
sary, defend  them  by  the  sword  against  the  tjraa- 
ny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  Marseilles  were  animated 
'  by  a  similar  spirit.  These  manifestations  of  pub- 
lic opinion  gave  courage  to  the  majority  of  the 
Convention.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  people  of 
Bordeaux  for  their  patriotic  declaration,  and  a 
commission  consisting  of  twelve  members  was  i^ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  eon- 
duct  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  ;  aod  was 
empowered  to  place  under  arrest  such  persons  as 
should  appear  to  have  been  concerned  in  any  plot 
against  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  This 
measure  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Bar&re. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and  profound 
anxiety  followed  ;  and  then  came  the  crash.  On 
the  thirty-first  of  May  the  mob  of  Paris  rose ;  the 
palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  besieged  by  a  vast 
array  of  pikes  ;  the  majority  of  the  deputies,  after 
Tain  struggles  and  remonstrances,  yielded  to  vio- 


lence, and  aaflfored  the  Mountain  to  cany  a  decree 
for  the  suspension  and  arrest  of  the  deputies  whom 
the  wards  of  the  capital  had  accused. 

During  this  contest,  Baiire  bad  been  tossed 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  two  raging 
factions.  His  feelings,  languid  and  unsteady  as 
they  always  were,  drew  him  to  the  Girondists  ; 
but  he  was  awed  by  the  vigor  and  detenmnatioB 
of  the  Monntain.  At  one  moment  he  held  hi^ 
and  firm  language,  complained  that  theConv«gtio* 
was  not  free,  and  protested  against  the  validity  of 
any  vote  passed  under  coercion.  At  another  mo- 
ment he  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisians  by 
abolishing  that  commission  of  twelve  which  he  had 
himself  proposed  only  a  few  days  before ;  and  him- 
self drew  up  a  paper  coadenming  the  very  meaa- 
urea  which  had  been  adopted  at  his  own  instance, 
and  eulogizing  the  pubUc  spirit  of  the  insurgents. 
To  do  him  justice,  it  was  not  without  some  symp> 
tarns  of  shame  that  he  read  this  document  from  tint 
tribune,  where  he  had  so  often  expressed  very 
different  sentiments.  It  is  said  that,  at  some  pa»- 
sages,  he  was  even  seen  to  blnsb.  It  may  hava 
been  so ;  he  was  still  in  his  novitiate  of  in&my. 

.Some  days  later  he  proposed  that  hostages  fin: 
the  personal  safety  of  the  accused  deputies  sheold 
be  sent  to  the  departments,  and  ofiered  .to  be  hii»- 
self  one  of  those  hostages.  Nor  do  we  in  th» 
least  doubt  that  the  ofier  was  ainceie.  He  would, 
we  firmly  believe,  have  thought  himself  far  safis 
at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  than  at  Paris.  Hi* 
proposition,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect ; 
and  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the  viotorions 
Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Hith«ito 
he  had  done  nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  which 
marked  him  out  as  a  much  worse  man  than  most 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Convention.  His  voiee 
had  generally  been  on  the  side  of  moderate  meae- 
ures.  Had  he  bravely  east  in  his  lot  with  the 
Girondists,  and  suffered  with  them,  he  would,  like 
them,  have  had  a  not  dishonorable  plaoe  in  history. 
Had  he,  like  the  great  body  of  deputies  who  moaat 
well,  but  who  had  not  the  oonrage  to  expose  them* 
selves  to  martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the 
dominion  of  the  triumphant  minority,  and  snfieied 
every  motion  of  Robespierre  .and  Billaud  to  paae 
unopposed,  he  wotild  have  incurred  no  peculiai 
ignominy.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  ooorae  wae 
not  open  la  him.  He  had  been  too  ^^mineiit 
among  the  adversaries  of  the  Mountain,  to  be  ad> 
mitted  to  quarter  without  making  some  atonement. 
It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped  to  find  pardoa 
from  his  new  lords,  he  should  not  be  merdy  a 
silent  and  passive  slave.  What  passed  in  private 
between  him  and  them  cannot  be  accurately  re- 
lated; but  the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  was  renewed.  Ser- 
eral  of  the  fiercest  of  the  dominant  faetaan,  Coathoa 
for  example,  and  St.  Just,  were  substituted  for 
more  moderate  politicians ;  but  Bardre  was  sb^ 
fered  to  retain  his  seat  at  the  Board. 
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Tb»  iodidgeDce  with  whidk  he  was  treated  ez- 
eitedtke  marmuni  of  some  stern  and  ardent  zealots. 
Marat,  in  the  very  last  words  that  he  wrote,  words 
not  published  till  the  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday 
had  areaged  Fraaoe  and  mankind,  complained  that 
a  maa  who  had  no  principles,  who  was  always  on 
tlw  aide  of  the  strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist, 
and  who  was  ready,  in  case  of  a  turn  of  fortune, 
to  be  a  royalist  again,  should  be  entrusted  with  an 
■Iportaiit  share  in  the  administration.*  But  the 
•hieisofthe  Mountain  judged  iBOie  correctly.  They 
knsw  indeed,  as  well  as  Marat,  that  Barire  was  a 
■Man  utterly  without  Cuth  or  steadiness  ;  that,  if 
Ke  could  be  said  to  have  any  political  leaning,  his 
leaning  was  not  towards  them ;  that  he  felt  for  the 
Girondist  party  that  faint  and  warering  sort  of 
preference  of  which  alone  his  nature  was  suscepti- 
Ub  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to  make 
his  «haioe,  he  would  rather  have  murdered  Robes- 
pierre and  Daaton,  than  Vergniaud  and  G^nsonn^. 
Bat  they  justly  appreciated  that  levity  which  made 
him  iaoapaUe  alike  of  earnest  lore  and  of  earnest 
hatred,  and  that  meanness  which  made  it  necee- 
aaiy  to  him  to  hare  a  master.  In  truth,  what  the 
plaaters  of  Carolina  and  Lonisiaaa  say  of  black 
nien  with  flat  noees  and  woolly  hair,  was  strictly 
tiae  of  Barire.  The  curse  of  Canaan  was  upon 
him.  He  was  bom  a  sIsto.  Baseness  was  an 
iBstiaot  in  him.  The  impulse  which  drove  him 
from  a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in  prosperity, 
was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the  oookoo 
Wd  the  swallow  towards  the  sun  when  the  dark 
and  cold  moaths  are  approaching.  The  law  which 
doomed  him  to  be  the  humble  attendant  of  stronger 
^iiits  resembled  the  law  which  binds  the  pilot- 
ish  to  the  shark.  "Ken  ye,"  said  a  shrewd 
8ostch  lord,  who  was  asked  his  opioien  of  James 
IIm  First,  "  Ken  ye  a  John  Ape  ?  If  I  have  Jacko 
by  the  ooUar,  I  can  make  him  bite  you ;  bat  if  you 
have  Jaeko,  3roa  can  make  him  Ute  me."  Just 
•aeh  a  creature  was  Barire.  In  the  hands  of  the 
GiModiBts  he  would  have  been  eager  to  proeeribe 
As  Jacobins ;  he  was  just  as  ready,  m  the  gripe 
ti  the  Jacobins,  to  proscribe  the  Oiroodiats.  On 
the  fidelity  of  such  a  man,  the  heads  of  the  Moun- 
tain oeuld  not,  of  eooise,  reckon  ;  but  they  vdued 
(hair  eonqueet  as  the  very  easy  and  not  very  deb- 
•ate  lover  in  Congteve'e  lively  song  valued  the 
•oaqueat  of  a  prostitute  of  a  difierent  kind.  Bar^ 
«••,  like  Chloe,  iidse  and  eommen  ;  but  he  was, 
like  Chloe,  constant  while  possessed ;  and  they 
asked  no  more.  They  needed  a  serrioe  which  he 
was  perfectly  competent  to  perform.  Destitute  as 
he  was  of  all  the  talents  both  of  an  active  and  of  a 
^weolative  statesman,  he  could  with  great  facility 
irvM  up  a  report,  or  make  a  speech  on  any  snb- 
jset  and  on  any  side.  If  other  people  would  fiir- 
faots  and  thoughts,  he  could  always  furnish 
and  this  talent  was  absolutely  at  the 


*  See  the  PabUaite  of  the  Ulh  of  July,  17«3.    Mant 
was  stabbed  on  the  eveniag  of  the  I3th. 


command  of  Us  owners  for  the  tfane  being.  Nor 
had  he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  those  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt 
no  more  hatred  to  him  than  they  felt  to  the  horses 
which  dragged  the  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Th6 
horses  had  only  doue  according  to  their  kind,  and 
would,  if  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
drag  with  equal  vigor  and  equal  docility  the  guns 
of  the  republic,  and  therefore  ought  not  merely  to 
be  spared,  but  to  be  well  fed  and  curried.  So  was 
it  with  Barire.  He  was  of  a  nature  so  low,  that 
it  might  be  doubted  whether  he  could  properly 
be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of  reasonable  beings. 
He  had  not  been  an  enemy ;  he  was  not  now  a 
friend.  But  he  had  been  an  anno}rance  ;  and  he 
would  now  be  a  help. 

But  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  pardoned 
this  man,  and  admitted  him  into  partnership  with 
themselves,  it  was  not  without  exacting  pledgee 
such  as  made  it  impossible  for  him,  false  and  fickle 
as  he  was,  ever  again  to  find  admission  into  the 
ranks  which  he  had  deserted.  That  was  truly  a 
terrible  sacrament  by  which  they  admitted  the 
apoetate  into  their  communion.  They  demanded 
of  him  that  he  should  himself  take  the  most  promi- 
nent part  in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To  refuse 
was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  But  what  is 
life  worth  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of  re- 
morse and  shame*  These,  however,  are  feelings 
of  which  it  is  idle  to  talk,  when  we  are  consider^ 
ing  the  conduct  of  sueh  a  man  as  Barire.  Re 
undertook  the  task,  mounted  the  tribune,  and  told 
the  Convention  that  the  time  was  come  for  takinf 
the  stem  attitude  of  justice,  and  for  striking  at  all 
conspirators  without  distinction.  He  then  moved 
that  Bnzot,  Barbarouz,  Potion,  and  thirteen  other 
deputies,  should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  or,  in  other  words,  beheaded  without  a  trial ; 
and  that  Vergmaud,  Gnadet,  Gensonnd,  and  nx 
others,  should  be  impeached.  The  motion  was 
carried  without  debate. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  effrontery 
Bar^re  has  denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he  took 
any  part  against  die  Girondists.  This  denial,  we 
think,  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to  make  his 
infamy  complete.  The  moet  impudent  of  all  lies 
was  a  fit  companion  for  the  foulest  of  all  murders. 

Bardre,  however,  had  not  yet  earned  Ms  pardon. 
The  Jacobin  party  contained  one  gang  which,  even 
in  that  party,  was  preeminent  in  every  mean  and 
every  savage  vice,  a  gang  so  low-minded  and  so 
inhuman,  that,  compared  with  them,  Robespierre 
might  be  called  magnanimous  and  merciful.  Of 
these  wretches  Hubert  was  perhaps  the  best  repre- 
sentative. His  favorite  amusement  was  to  torment 
and  insult  the  miserable  remains  of  that  great 
family  which,  having  ruled  France  during  eight 
hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  object  of  pity 
to  the  homUest  artisan  or  peasant.  The  influence 
of  this  man,  and  <rf'  men  like  him,  induced  the 
Comaiittee  of  PuUic  Safety  to  determine  that 
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Msri«  Antoiiieue  shoald  be  sent  to  the  seaSbld. 
BBrtre  was  again  mimmoned  to  his  dnty.     Only 
fcor  days  after  he  had  proposed  the  decrees  against 
the  GtroDilist  depnties  he  again  monntsd  the  tri- 
Irane,  in  order  to  more  that  the  qoeen  should  be 
InoDght  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribanid.    He 
was  improving  fast  in  the  society  of  his  new  allies. 
When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of  Yeigniaad  and 
Potion,  he  bad  spoken  like  a  man  who  had  some 
slight  sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  degradation ;  he 
had  said  little,  and  that  little  had  not  been  violent. 
The  ofiice  of  expatiating  on  the  guilt  of  his  old 
firieiids  he  had  left  to  St.  Jost.      Very  different 
was  Bar^re'e  second  appearance  in  the  character 
of  an  accuser.     He  now  cried  out  for  blood  in  the 
eager  tones  of  the  true  and  burning  thirst,  and 
raved  against  the  Austrian  woman  with  the  viru- 
lence natural  to  a  coward  who  finds  himself  at 
liberty  to  outrage  that  which  he  has  feared  and 
envied.     We  hwre  already  exposed  the  shuneless 
mendacity  with  virieh,  in  these  Memoirs,  he  at- 
leaiptB  to  throw  the  blame  of  hi*  own  guilt  on  the 
guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  queen  was 
dragged,  already  more  than  half  dead,  to  her 
doom,  Barire  regaled  Robes^erre  and  some  other 
JaeoUns  at  a  tavern.  Robespierre's  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  cansed  some  surprise  to  those  who 
knew  how  long  and  how  bitterly  it  was  his  nature 
to  hate.  "  Robespierre  of  the  party !"  muttered 
St.  Jost.  "  Bardre  is  the  only  man  whom  Ro- 
bespierre has  forgiven."  We  have  an  acconnt 
of  this  singular  repast  from  one  of  the  guests. 
Robespierre  condemned  the  senseless  brutality 
with  which  Hubert  had  conducted  the  proceedings 
i^aiast  the  Austrian  woman,  and,  in  talking  on 
that  subject,  became  so  much  excited  that  he 
broke  his  plate  in  the  violence  of  his  gesticulation. 
Bttdre  exclaimed  that  the  guQlotine  had  cut  a 
diplomatic  knot  which  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  untie.  To  the  intervals  between  the  Beaune 
and  the  Champagne,  between  the  ragout  of  tfamsh- 
es  and  the  partridge  with  truiles,  he  fervently 
preached  his  new  political  creed.  "The  vessel 
of  the  revolution,"  he  said,  "  can  float  into  port 
only  on  waves  of  blood.  We  must  begin  with  the 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  That  rubbish  must  be 
swept  away." 

As  he  talked  at  tidde  he  talked  in  the  Conven- 
tion. His  peculiar  style  of  oratory  was  now 
formed.  Tt  was  not  altogether  without  ingenuity 
and  liveliness.  But,  in  any  other  age  or  country, 
it  would  have  been  thought  unfit  for  the  delibera- 
tions of  a  grave  assembly,  and  still  more  unfit  for 
state  papers.  It  might,  periiaps,  succeed  at  a 
meeting  of  a  Protestant  Association  in  Exeter 
Hall,  at  a  Repeal  djniter  in  Ireland,  after  men  had 
well  drank,  or  in  an  American  oration  on  the 
fourth  of  July.  No  legislative  body  would  now 
endure  it.  But  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  the 
Convention,  the  old  law  of  compositioD  were  held 


in  as  much  contempt  as  the  old  government  or  tiie 
old  creed.  Correct  and  noble  dietion  belonged, 
like  the  etiquette  of  Yereailles  and  the  solemnities 
of  Notre  Dame,  to  an  age  which  had  passed  away. 
Just  as  a  swarm  of  ephemeral  constitutionB,  dsmo- 
cratic,  directorial,  and  consular,  sprang  firom  the 
decay  of  the  ancitot  monarchy ;  just  as  a  swarm 
of  new  superstitions,  the  worship  of  the  Goddess 
of  Reason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the  Tfaeo^hilan- 
thn^ists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
churdi ;  even  so,  out  of  the  deeay  of  the  anoioBt 
French  eloquence,  sprang  new  fiariiions  of  elo- 
quence, for  the  understanding  of  which  new  gtaaa- 
mars  and  dictionaries  were  necessary.  The  same 
innovating  spirit  which  altered  the  conuoon  phrases 
of  salutation,  which  turned  hundreds  of  Johns  aad 
Peters  into  Secvolas  and  Aristogitons,  and  irhidi 
expelled  Sunday  and  Monday,  January  and  Febiw- 
ary.  Lady-day  and  Christmas,  &om  the  calendar, 
in  order  to  sobstitate  Decadi  sad  Primidi,  Nivoaa 
and  Pluvjose,  Feasts  of  Opinion  and  Feasts  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the  forms  of  offieia) 
cone^ondenee.  For  the  calm,  guarded,  aad 
sternly  courteous  language  wUdi  goveramcBts 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  were  ssfeoti- 
tttted  puns,  interjections,  Ossiasic  raoto,  ihstetiB 
worthy  only  of  a  schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  oaly 
of  a  fishwile.  Of  the  phrasetdogy  which  was  new 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  well  suited  to  a  report  or 
a  manifesto,  Bar^  had  a  greater  command  than 
any  man  of  his  time ;  and,  during  the  short  and 
sharp  parox3rsm  of  the  revelnticnary  ddiiiam, 
passed  foar  a  great  orator.  When  the  fit  was  oves, 
he  was  considered  as  what  be  really  was,  a  ma 
of  quick  appiehenston  and  fluent  eloeation,  with 
no  originality,  with  liHle  infonnation,  aad  with  a 
taste  as  bad  as  his  heast.  His  repents  wm«  po^pa- 
lariy  called  Carmagnoles.  A  few  months  ago,  we 
riiottid  have  had  some  difficulty  in  conveying  to  aa 
English  reader  an-  exact  notion  of  the  state  pi^en 
to  which  this  appellation  was  given.  Fortnnatdy 
a  noble  and  disringmsbed  prason,  whom  her  majes- 
ty's ministers  have  Aought.  qualified  to  fin  dm 
most  important  post  in  the  Mnpiie,  has  made  om 
task  easy.  Whoever  has  read  I/nd  EHenbsr- 
ough's  proclamations  is  aUe  to  form  a  eomple  idea 
of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  efi!ect  which  Bar&«'s  disconrses  at  one 
time  produced  is  not  to  be  whdly  aMriboted  to  the 
perversion  of  the  natioiMl  taste.  The  oeoasicM 
on  which  he  rose  were  freqoendy  such  as  would 
have  secured  to  the  worst  speaker  a  fororabte 
hearing.  When  any  military  advantage  had  fasen 
gained,  he  was  geneially  deputed  by  the  Coi» 
mittee  of  Public  Safety  to  announce  the  good 
news.  The  baH  resounded  with  appiaaae  aa  hs 
mounted  die  tribone,  holding  the  despatches  in  hb 
hand.  Bepnties  and  strangen  hstesed  with  de- 
light while  he  tM  d>em  that  victory  was  the  atim 
of  the  day ;  that  the  guineas  of  Pitt  bad  bees 
vaiidy  lavished  to  hire  macfaaMS  six  feet  hi^ 
cairyiag  guns;  that  the  flight  of  the  EaglWi 
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kopurd  deaerred  to  be  odehnted  by  Tyitcus; 
and  that  the  saltpetre  dng  out  of  the  cellars  of 
Paris  had  been  tamed  into  thonder,  which  would 
enish  the  Titan  brethren,  George  and  fVanois. 

Meanwhile,  the  trial  of  the  accused  Girondists, 
who  were  under  arrest  at  Paris,  came  on.  They 
nattered  themselves  with  a  vain  hope  of  escape. 
They  placed  some  lelianoe  on  their  innocence,  and 
acme  reliance  on  their  eloquence.  They  thought 
that  shame  would  suffice  to  restrain  any  man, 
howeTor  violent  and  cruel,  from  ]mblicly  commit- 
ting the  flagrant  iniquity  of  condemning  them  to 
death.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  new  to 
its  functions.  No  member  of  the  Convention  had 
yet  been  executed ;  and  it  was  probable  that  the 
bddeBt  Jacobin  would  shrink  from  being  the  first 
to  violate  the  sanctity  which  was  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

The  proceedings  lasted  some  days.  Giensonn^ 
and  Briasot  defended  themselves  with  great  ability 
and  presence  of  mind  against  the  vile  Hubert 
and  Chaumette,  who  app^ured  as  accusers.  The 
dequent  vmce  of  Yergniaud  was  heard  for  the 
laat  time.  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  and  that 
of  his  friends,  with  such  force  of  reason  iai 
elevation  of  sentiment  that  a  murmur  of  pity  and 
admiration  rose  from  the  audience.  Nay,  the  court 
Itself,  not  yet  acenstomed  to  riot  m  daily  carnage, 
dwwed  signs  of  emotion.  The  sitting  was  ad- 
journed, and  a  mmor  went  forth  that  there  would 
be  an  acquittal.  The  Jacobins  met,  breathing 
vengeance.  Robespierre  undertook  to  be  their 
.organ.  He  rose  on  the  following  day  in  the  Con- 
Tention,  and  proposed  a  decree  of  such  atrocity, 
that  even  among  the  acts  of  that  year  it  can  hardly 
be  paralleled.  By  this  decree  the  tribunal  was 
empowered  to  cut  short  the  defence  of  Uie  prison- 
ers, to  pronounce  the  case  clear,  and  to  pass  imme- 
diate judgment.  One  deputy  made  a  faint  oppo- 
sition. Bardre  instantly  sprang  np  to  support 
R<ri)espiene — Bardre,  the  federalist;  Bazire,  the 
author  of  that  CommisMon  of  Twelve  which  was 
among  the  chief  causes  of  the  hatred  borne  by 
Paris  to  the  Girondists;  Bardre,  who  in  these 
Memoirs  denies  that  he  ever  took  any  part  against 
Ae  Grirondists ;  Bai^,  who  has  the  effiontery  to 
declare  that  he  greatly  loved  and  esteemed  Yerg- 
niaud. The  decree  was  passed ;  and  the  tribunal, 
wtthoat  sufiering  the  prisoners  to  ooneiude  what 
they  had  to  say,  pronounced  them  guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad 
history  of  the  Revolution.  The  sufferers  were  so 
iniiooent,  so  bnve,  so  eloquent,  so  accomplished, 
■0  young.  Some  of  them  were  graceful  and  hand- 
•ome  youths  of  six  or  seven  and  twenty.  Yerg- 
niaud and  Gensonn^  were  little  more  than  thirty. 
They  had  been  only  a  few  months  engaged  in 
{rabUo  afluTs.  In  a  few  months  the  fame  of  their 
genius  had  filled  Europe ;  and  they  were  to  die  for 
no  erime  but  this,  that  they  had  wished  to  cond>iiie 
order,  justice,  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their 
giett&ult  waawantofooutage.    We  mean  want 


of  political  courage — of  that  courage  which  is 
proof  to  clamor  and  obloquy,  and  which  meeto 
great  emergencies  by  daring  and  decisive  mear 
Bures.  Alas !  they  had  but  too  good  an  oppotta- 
nity  of  proving,  that  they  did  not  want  courage  to 
endure  with  manly  cheerfulness  the  worst  that 
could  be  inflicted  by  such  tyrants  as  St.  Just,  and 
such  slaves  as  Barire. 

They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noUe 
cause.  Madame  Rowland  followed  them  to  the 
soafibld  with  a  spirit  as  heroic  as  their  own.  Her 
husband  was  in  a  safe  hiding-place,  but  could  not 
bear  to  survive  her.  His  body  was  found  on  the 
high-road,  near  Rouen.  He  liad  fallen  on  his 
sword.  Condorcet  swallowed  opium.  At  Boc- 
deaux,  the  steel  fell  on  the  necks  of  the  bold  and 
quick-witted  Guadet,  and  of  Barbaioox,  the  ciaef 
of  those  enthusiasts  from  the  Rhone  whose  valor, 
in  the  great  crisis  of  the  toath  of  August,  had 
turned  back  the  tide  of  battle  from  the  Louvre  to 
the  Tuileries.  In  a  field  near  the  Garonne  was 
found  all  that  the  wolves  had  lefl  of  Potion,  oaoe 
honored,  greatly  indeed  beyond  his  deserts,  as  the 
model  of  republican  virtue.  We  are  far  from  re- 
garding even  the  best  of  the  Girondists  with  oa- 
mixed  admiration ;  but  history  owes  to  them  this 
honorable  testimony,  that,  being  free  to  choose 
whether  they  would  be  opinressors  or  victims,  they 
deliberately  and  firmly  resolved  rather  to  sufier 
injustice  than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins 
had  prevailed.  This  was  their  hour,  and  the  pow- 
er of  darkness.  The  Convention  was  subjugated, 
and  reduced  to  profound  silence  on  the  highest 
qurations  of  state.  The  sovereignty  passed  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed 
by  that  Committee,  the  representative  assembly 
did  not  venture  to  offer  even  the  species  of  opporf- 
ticn  which  the  ancient  Parliament  had  frequently 
ofiered  to  the  mandates  of  the  ancient  kings.  Six 
persons  held  the  chief  power  in  the  small  cabinet 
which  now  domineered  over  France — Robeq;>ienre, 
St.  Just,  Couthon,  Collot,  Billaud,  and  Bai^ie. 

To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those  who  adher- 
ed to  them,  it  is  due  to  say,  that  the  fanaticism 
which  had  emancipated  Aem  from  the  restraints 
o(  justice  and  compassion,  had  emancipated  them 
also  from  the  dominion  of  vulgar  cupidity  and  of 
vulgar  fear ;  that,  while  hardly  knowing  where  to 
find  an  assignat  of  a  few  francs  to  pay  for  a  dinner, 
they  expended  with  strict  integrity  the  immense 
revenue  which  they  collected  by  every  art  of  ra- 
pine ;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support  of  their 
cause,  to  mount  the  scafTold  vrith  as  much  indi^r- 
enoe  as  they  showed  when  they  signed  the  death- 
warrants  of  aristocrats  and  priests.  But  no  great 
party  can  be  composed  of  such  materials  as  these. 
It  is  the  inevitable  law,  that  such  zealots  aa  we 
have  deararibed  shall  collect  around  them  a  multi- 
tude of  slaves,  of  cowards,  and  of  libertines,  whose 
savage  tempers  and  lioentioas  )q>petitee,  withhdd 
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oely  by  the  dread  of  law  and  magistncy  fiam  the 
motet  exceeaes,  are  called  into  fiill  activity  by  the 
hope  of  impunity.    A  iaction  which,  iirom  what- 
erei  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of  morality,  is 
eertain  to  be  joined  by  the  most  immoral  part  of 
the  eommooity.    This  has  been  repeatedly  proved 
in  religious  wars.    The  war  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
dire,  the  Albigensian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the 
Thirty  Years'  war,  all  originated  in  pious  zeal. 
That  zeal  inflamed  the  champions  of  the  church  to 
such  a  point,  that  they  regarded  all  generosity  to 
the  vanquished  as  a  sinful  weakness.    The  infidel, 
the  heretic,  was  to  be  nin  down  like  a  mad  dog. 
No  outrage  committed  by  the  Catholic  warrior  on 
the  miscieant  enemy  ooold  deserve  punishment. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  boundless  license 
was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissoluteness, 
thousands  of  wretches  who  cared  nothing  for  the' 
sacred  cause,  but  who  were  eager  to  be  exempted 
from  the  police  of  peaceful  cities,  and  the  disci- 
pline of  weQ-govemed  camps,  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Mth.     The  men  who  had  set  up  that 
standard  were  sincere,  chaste,  regardless  of  lucre, 
I       and  perhaps,  where  only  themselves  were  con- 
I       cemed  not  unforgiving;  bat  round  that  standard 
I       were  assembled  such  gangs  of  rogues,  ravishers, 
I       plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  were  scaicsly 
I       ever  found  nnder  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged  in 
a  mere  temporal  quarrel.    In  a  very  similar  way 
I      was  the  Jacobin  party  composed.    There  was  a 
small  nucleus  of  enthusiasts ;  round  that  nnoleus 
I      vraa  gathered  a  vast  mass  of  ignoble  depravity ;  and 
in  all  that  mass,  there  was  nothing  so  depraved 
and  SQ  ignoble  as  Bardre. 
I  Then  came  those  days,  when  the  most  barbarous 

!  of  all  codes  was  administered  by  the  most  baibar- 
oos  of  all  tribunals ;  when  no  man  could  greet  his 
I  neighbors,  or  say  his  prayers,  or  dress  his  hair, 
1  without  danger  of  committing  a  capital  crime; 
when  spies  lurked  in  every  corner ;  when  the  guil- 
lotine was  long  and  hard  at  work  every  morning ; 
when  the  jails  were  filled  as  close  as  the  hold  of  a 
slave-ship;  when  the  gutters  ran  foaming  with 
blood  mto  the  Seine;  when  it  was  death  to  be 
great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or 
half-brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  whether  assignats  would  not  fell,  to 
hint  that  the  English  had  been  victorions  in  the 
action  of  the  First  of  June,  to  have  a  copy  of  one 
of  Burke's  pamphlets  locked  up  in  a  desk,  to 
laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking  the  name  of  Cassius 
or  llmoleon,  or  to  call  the  FiAh  Sans-culottide  by 
its  old  superstitious  name  of  St.  Matthew's-Day. 
While  the  daily  waggon-loads  of  victims  were  car- 
ried to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  the 
Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign  Committee  had 
seat  forth  to  the  departments,  revelled  in  an  ex- 
travagance of  cruelty  unknown  even  in  the  capital. 
The  knife  of  the  deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too 
slow  for  their  work  of  slaughter.  Long  rows  of 
captives  were  mowed  down  with  grape-shot.  Holes 
I     were  made  in  the  bottom  of  crowded  barges,    {jy- 


ons  was  turned  into  a  deaat.  At  Am«  even  the 
cruel  meicy  of  a  speedy  death  was  denied  to  the 
prisoners.  All  down  the  Loire,  fiom  Sanmur  to 
the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feasted  on 
naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  embra- 
ces. No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The 
number  of  young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seventeen  who 
were  murdered  by  that  execrable  government,  is  tn 
be  reckoned  by  hundreds.  Babies  torn  from  the 
breast  were  toased  itom  pike  to  pike  along  the 
Jacobin  ranks.  One  champion  of  liberty  had  Ids 
pockets  well  stufied  with  eais.  Another  swag- 
gered about  with  the  finger  of  a  little  child  in  his 
hat.  A  few  months  had  sufficed  to  degrade  France 
below  the  level  of  New  S^ealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say,  that  any  amount  of  public 
danger  can  justify  a  system  like  this,  we  do  not 
say  on  Christian  principles,  we  do  not  say  on  the 
principles  of  a  high  morality,  but  even  on  priiici- 
ples  of  Machiavelian  policy.  It  is  true  that  great 
emergencies  call  for  activity  and  vigilatice ;  it  is 
true  that  they  justify  severity  which,  in  ordinary 
times,  would  deserve  the  nune  of  cruelty.  But 
indiscriminate  severity  can  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  useful.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole 
efficacy  of  punishment  depends  ,on  the  care  with 
which  the  guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment 
which  strikes  the  guilty  and  the  innocrat  promis- 
cuously operates  merely  like  a  pestilenoe  or  a  gre^t 
convulsion  of  nature,  and  has  no  more  tendency  to 
prevent  offences,  than  the  cholera,  or  an  earth- 
quake like  that  of  Lisbon,  would  have.  The  ener- 
gy for  which  the  Jacobin  administration  is  praised 
was  merely  the  energy  of  the  Malay  who  maddens 
himself  with  opium,  draws  his  knife,  and  runs 
a-muck  through  the  streets,  slashing  right  and  left 
at  friends  and  foes.  Such  has  never  been  the  en- 
ergy of  truly  great  mlers ;  of  Elinheth,  for  exan>- 
ple,of01iver,  orof  Frederiek.  They  were  not,  in- 
deed, scrupulous.  But  had  they  been  leas  scrupu- 
lous than  they  were,  the  strength  and  amplitude 
of  their  minds  would  have  preserved  them  Cnhb 
crimes  such  as  those  which  the  small  men  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  took  for  daring  strokes 
of  policy.  The  great  Queen  who  so  long  hdd  her 
own  against  foreign  and  domestic  enemies,  against 
temporal  and  spiritual  arms ;  the  great  Protector 
who  governed  with  more  than  regal  power,  in  de- 
spite both  of  royalists  and  repubUcans ;  the  great 
King,  who,  with  a  beaten  army  and  an  exhausted 
treasury,  defended  bis  little  dominions  to  the  last 
against  the  united  efibrts  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
France ;  with  wbnt  acorn  would  they  have  heard 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  strike  a  salutary 
terror  into  the  disaffected,  without  sending  school- 
boys and  school-girls  to  death  by  cait-loads  and 
boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the  lead- 
ing Terrorists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  great  men.  We  can  see  nothing  great  about 
them  but  their  wickedness.  That  their  policy  was 
daringly  original  in  a  vulgar  error.   'Their  poliqy 
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k  M  cM  w  tfaa  oMeatMOOoMi  whMi  w»  here  of 
iMunan  miagoTeTnnient.  It  seemed  new  in  Fnuiee, 
and  in  the  eighteenth  centory,  only  becaoae  it  had 
been  long'  disused,  fur  excellent  ressons,  by  the 
enlightened  part  of  mankind.  But  it  has  always 
ptevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  sarage  and  half 
savage  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause  wUeh  pre- 
vents such  muions  from  making  advances  towards 
dviliaation.  Thousands  of  deys,  of  beys,  of  pa- 
chas, of  rajahs,  of  ntdmbs,  have  shown  thenueWes 
as  great  masteis  of  statecraft  as  the  members  of 
the  ComBiittAe  of  Public  Safety.  Djezzar,  we 
imagine,  was  snperiot  to  any  of  them  in  their  own 
lin*.  In  faet,  there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia 
or  Africa  so  dull  or  so  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully 
4|tiali£ed  for  the  business  of  Jacobin  police  and 
Jacobin  finance.  To  behead  people  by  scores  with- 
out oaring  whether  they  are  guilty  or  innocent ;  to 
wring  money  oat  of  the  rich  by  the  help  of  jailers 
and  exeoutioiieis ;  to  rob  the  public  creditor,  and 
to  pot  him  to  death  if  he  remonstrates ;  to  take 
loaves  by  force  oat  of  the  bakers'  shops ;  to  clothe 
and  moont  soldiers  by  seizing  on  one  man's  wool 
and  linen,  and  on  another  man's  horses  and  saddles, 
without  compensation,  is  of  all  modes  of  governing 
the  simplest  and  most  obvious.  Of  its  morality  we 
M  present  say  noting.  Bat  sorely  it  requires  no 
ei^iaeity  b^ond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a  child.  By 
means  like  those  which  we  have  described,  the 
C^ommitteeof  PubUo  Safety  undoubtedly  succeeded, 
for  a  short  time,  in  enforcing  profound  submis- 
sion,  and  in  raimng  immense  funds.  But  to  en- 
force submiaeion  by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds 
by  spoUatien,  is  not  statesmanship.  The  real  states- 
man is  he  who,  in  troubled  times,  keeps  down  the 
torbulent  without  onBeoesearily  harassing  the 
well-aflected ;  and  who,  when  great  pecuniary  re- 
sources ai»  needed,  provides  for  the  public  exigen- 
cies without  violating  the  security  of  property,  and 
drying  op  the  sources  of  future  prosperity.  Soch 
a  statesman,  we  are  confident,  might,  in  1793, 
have  preserved  the  independence  of  France,  with- 
oat  shedding  a  drop  of  innocent  blood,  without 
plundering  a  single  warehouse.  Unhappily,  the 
Republic  was  sobjeot  to  men  who  were  mere 
demagogue*,  and  in  no  sense  statesmen.  They 
ooald  declaim  at  a  dub.  They  could  lead  a  rab- 
ble to  mischief.  But  th«y  had  no  skill  to  conduct 
the  afltos  of  an  empire.  The  want  of  skill  they 
supplied  for  a  time  by  atrocity  and  blind  violence. 
For  legislative  ability,  fiscal  ability,  military  abili- 
ty, diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  substitute,  the 
guillotine.  Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance,  and 
the  barrenness  of  their  iuvention,  are  the  best  ex- 
cuse for  their  murders  and  robberies.  We  really 
believe  that  they  would  not  have  cut  so  many 
throats,  and  picked  so  many  pockets,  if  they  had 
known  how  to  govern  in  any  other  way. 

That,  under  their  administration,  the  war  against 
the  European  Coalition  was  soccessfhlly  con- 
ducted, is  true.  But  that  war  had  been  success- 
Billy  cowhieted  befoi«  Asir  ekvation,  and  con- 


tinaed  to  be  sueoassftiBy  eondocted  ^ker  their  M. 
Terror  was  not  the  order  of  the  day  when  Brussels 
opened  its  gates  to  Dumourier.  Terror  bad  ceased 
to  be  the  order  of  the  day  when  Piedmont  and 
Ijumbardy  were  conquered  by  Bonaparte.  The 
truth  is,  that  France  was  saved,  not  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the  energy,  patriot- 
ism, and  valor  of  the  French  people.  Those  high 
qualities  were  victorious  in  spite  of  the  inr4tpacity 
of  rulers  whose  administration  was  a  tissue,  not 
merely  of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

We  have  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of  the 
savage  faction  at  length  began  to  avenge  mankind 
on  each  other ;  how  the  craven  Hubert  was  drag- 
ged wailing  and  trembliitg  to  his  doom  ;  how  the 
nobler  Danton,  moved  by  a  late  repentanee,  strove 
in  vain  to  repair  the  evil  which  he  had  wrought, 
and  half  redeemed  the  great  crime  of  September, 
by  manfully  encountering  death  in  the  cause  of 
mercy. 

Our  business  is  widi  Bardre.  In  all  those  things 
he  was  not  only  consenting,  but  eagerly  and  joy- 
ously forward.  Not  merely  was  he  one  of  the 
guilty  administration.  He  was  the  man  to  whom 
was  especially  assigned  the  office  of  proposing  and 
defending  outrages  on  justice  and  humanity,  and 
of  furnishing  to  atrocious  schemes  an  appropriate 
garb  of  atrociouti  rodomontade.  Barirc  first  pro- 
claimed from  the  tribune  of  the  Convention,  that 
terror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was  by 
Harare  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris 
was  provided  with  the  aid  of  a  public  accuser 
worthy  of  such  a  court,  the  infamous  Fouquier 
Tinville.  It  was  Harare  who,  when  one  of  the  oM 
members  of  the  National  Assembly  had  been  ab- 
solved by  the  RevolutionBry  Tribunal,  gave  ordeis 
that  a  fiFeeh  jury  should  be  summoned.  "  Acquit 
one  of  the  National  Assembly  ■ "  he  cried.  "  The 
tribunal  is  taming  against  the  Revolution."  It  ia 
unnecefsary  to  say  that  the  prisoner's  head  was 
soon  in  the  basket.  It  was  Barire  who  moved 
that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  destroyed.  "  Let 
the  plough,"  he  cried  from  the  tribune,  "pass 
over  her.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The 
rebels  are  conquered  ;  but  are  they  all  extermin- 
ated? No  weakness.  No  mercy.  Let  every 
one  be  smitten.  Two  words  will  suffice  to  tell 
the  whole.  Lyons  made  war  on  liberty ;  Lyons 
is  no  more."  When  Toulon  was  taken  Barfre 
came  forwurd  to  announce  the  event.  "  The  con- 
quest," said  the  apostate  Brissotine,  "  won  by  the 
Mouutain  over  the  Briesotines,  must  be  commono- 
rated  by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon 
once  stood.  The  national  thunder  must  crush  the 
house  of  every  trader  in  the  town."  When 
Caraille  DesmouUns,  long  distinguished  among  the 
republicans  by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his 
eloquent  voice  against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to 
point  out  the  close  analogy  between  the  govern- 
ment which  then  oppressed  France  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  worst  of  the  Cstsars,  Bardre  rose 
to  complain  of  the  weak  ctmipaasioa  which  triad  to 
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wilw tlw hopw of thxulmoiwMy.  "Whoever," 
Im  ssld,  " is  nohlf  born,  k  a  mu  to  be  mspeotsd. 
Srery  ]>rieet,  erery  fi«qaenter  of  the  old  court, 
erery  lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be  sue- 
pnetad.  Every  person  who  gramblea  at  the  eoarse 
which  tbe  ReTolntion  takes,  is  a  man  to  be  sns- 
peeted.  There  are  whole  castes  already  tried  and 
aoDdemned.  Th«re  are  oalhiigs  which  cany  their 
doom  with  them.  There  are  rations  of  blood 
which  the  law  regturds  with  an  evil  eye.  Repvb- 
lieanB  of  Franoe  !"  yelled  the  renegade  Girondist, 
the  old  enemy  of  the  Ifkrantain — "  Republicans  of 
TVanoe !  the  BrissotineB  led  yon  by  gentle  means 
to  slarery.  Tbe  Monntain  leads  you  by  strong 
■oflMures  to  freedom.  Oh !  who  eaa  count  the 
erils  whieh  a  ftJse  eompassion  may  produce?" 
When  the  friends  of  Damon  mustered  courage  to 
express  a  wish  that  the  Convention  -would  at  least 
hear  him,  in  his  own  defence,  before  it  sent  him  to 
eertain  death,  the  voice  of  Barire  was  the  loudest 
ja  opposition  to  Aeir  prayer.  When  the  crimes 
Mf  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the  very  worst, 
«f  the  vicegerents  of  the  Cemmitlee  of  PoUic 
fltfety,had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the  Depait- 
neat  of  die  Nordi,  that  diey  resorted  to  the  des- 
perate expedient  of  imploring  the  protection  of  the 
Convention,  Bardre  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
«eodsed  tyrant,  and  threatened  the  petitioners  with 
the  utmost  vengeance  of  the  government.  "  These 
eharges,"  he  said,  "  have  been  suggested  by  wily 
Bfietocrats.  The  man  who  crushes  the  enemies 
•f  the  people,  'diough  he  may  be  hurried  i^  his 
■eal  into  seme  excesses,  can  never  be  a  proper 
object  of  censure.  The  proceediogs  of  Lebon 
may  have  been  a  little  harrti  as  to  fbnn."  One  of 
the  small  irregnkritiee  thus  gently  censured  was 
this :  Lebon  kept  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an 
hoar  under  the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to 
torment  him,  by  reading  to  him,  before  he  was 
dispatched,  a  letter,  the  contents  of  which  were 
supposed  to  be  such  as  would  aggravate  even  the 
inttemess  of  deadi.  "  But  what,"  prooeeded 
Harare,  "  is  not  permitted  to  the  hatred  of  a  re- 
publican against  aristocracy  1  How  many  gene- 
rous sentiments  atone  fbr  what  Itaty  perhaps  seem 
acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of  public  enemies  ? 
Revotutiottary  measures  are  always  to  be  spoken 
of  with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  it 
is  not  lavrful  to  lift." 

Ai\er  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  ihcts 
which  would  indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  ren- 
der a  name  infamous,  but  which  make  no  percep- 
tible addition  to  the  great  infamy  of  Bar^e.  It 
would  be  idle,  for  example,  to  relate  how  he,  a 
man  of  letters,  a  member  of  an  Academy  of  In- 
scriptions, was  foremost  in  that  war  against  leam- 
ingf,  art,  and  history,  which  disgraced  the  Jacobin 
government ;  how  he  recommended  a  general  con- 
flagration of  libraries ;  bow  he  proclaimed  that  all 
records  of  events  anterior  to  the  Revolution  ought 
to  be  destroyed ;  how  he  Iwd  waste  the  abbey  of 
-St.  Denis,  puHed  down  monuments  consecrated  by 
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th»  muwuiea  of  afas,  «*d  seatteied  on  the  wtnd 
the  dust  of  ancient  kiags.  He  waa,  in  tntth,  sel* 
dom  so  well  employed  as  when  he  tmmed  for  a 
moment  from  making  vrar  on  the  living  to  make 
war  on  the  dead. 

Equally  idle  would  it  be  to  dilate  on  his  sensual 
eacoeessB.  That  ia  Bac^,  as  in  the  whole  bread 
of  Neree,  Cdigrias,  aad  Domitiaiis,  whom  he  re> 
sembled,  veiuptuousneas  was  mingled  with  cruelty ; 
that  he  withdrew,  twice  in  every  decade,  from  the 
wetfc  of  blood  to  the  smiling  gardens  of  Cliehy, 
and  there  forgot  public  cares  in  the  madness  of 
wine,  and  in  the  artta  of  eewrtesans,  has  oftan 
been  repeated.  M.  Hippolyte  Camet  does-  not 
ahegether  deny  the  tnuh  of  these  stories,  but 
justly  observes  that  Bsrire's  dissipation  was  not 
oarried  to  sudi  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  his  in* 
dnstry.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  Baito  was 
by  no  means  so  much  addicted  to  driiauchery  as  to 
neglect  the  work  of  murder.  It  was  his  boast 
that,  even  dtoing  his  hours  of  recreation,  he  out 
out  work  for  the  Rendutionaiy  Tribunal.  To 
those  who  expiesssd  a  fear  that  his  exertiaw 
would  hurt  his  heahh,  be  gaily  answered  that  ha 
was  less  busy  than  they  thon^t  "  Hie  guillo- 
tine," he  said,  "  does  all ;  the  guillotine  governs." 
For  ourselves,  we  are  much  more  disposed  to  look 
indulgently  on  the  pleasures  which  he  allowed  to 
himself,  than  on  the  pain  whioh  hs  inflioced  on  his 
neighbors. 

"  Atque  utinam  his  potins  nugis  tota  ilia  dedisset 
Tempora  stevitice,  claras  quibus  abstulit  urbi 
niustresque  animas,  impune  ac  vindice  nnllo." 

An  immoderate  ^jipetite  for  sensual  gratificatioa$ 
is  undoubtedly  a  blessiah  on  the  fame  ef  Henry 
the  Fourth,  of  Lord  Somers,  of  Mr.  Fox.  But 
the  vices  of  honest  men  are  the  virtues  of  Bsrire. 
And  now  Bardre  had  become  a  really  cruel  man. 
It  was  from  mere  pusillanimity  that  he  had  per- 
petrated his  first  great  crimes.  But  the  whole 
history  of  otir  race  proves  that  the  taste  for  the 
misery  of  odiets  is  a  taste  whieh  minds  not  natur- 
ally ferocious  may  too  easily  acquire,  and  which, 
when  once  aequured,  is  as  strong  as  any  of  the  pro- 
pensities vrith  which  we  are  bom.  A  very  few 
months  had  sufficed  to  bring  this  man  ioto  a  state 
of  mind  in  which  hnages  of  despair,  wailing,  and 
death,  had  an  exlularating  eflfbct  on  him,  and  in- 
spired him  as  vrine  and  love  inspire  men  of  free 
and  joyous  natures.  The  cart  creaking  under  its 
dsSy  freight  of  victims,  ancient  men,  and  lads,  and 
fair  young  girls — ^the  binding  of  the  bands,  the 
thrusting  of  the  head  out  of  the  little  national  sash- 
window,  the  crash  of  the  axe,  the  pool  of  blood 
beneath  the  scafibld,  the  heads  rolling  by  scores  in 
the  panier — these  things  were  to  him  what  Lalage 
and  a  cask  of  Faleroian  were  to  Horace,  what 
Rosette  and  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne  are  to  Do 
B^ranger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of 
slaughter,  his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and 
his  fincy  to  become  tmusuaUy  fertile  of  conoeita 
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•ad  gmonate.  Rsbeapteire,  St.  lost,  and  Bil- 
Utad,  whose  barbarity  ww  the  eSed  of  earnest  and 
gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his  view,  men  who  made 
a  toil  of  a  pleasiue.  Ciudty  was  no  such  melan- 
choly business,  to  be  gone  about  with  an  aosteie 
brow  and  a  whining  tone ;  it  was  a  reereation,  fitly 
aoomnpanied  by  singing  and  laughing.  In  truth, 
Robespierre  and  Bar^re  might  be  well  compared 
to  the  two  renowned  hangmen  of  Louie  the  £3eT- 
enth.  They  were  alike  insensible  of  pity,  alike 
bent  on  havoc.  But,  while  they  murdered,  one 
of  them  frowned  and  canted,  the  other  grinned  and 
joked.  For  our  own  pait,  we  prefer  Jean  qui 
pUure  to  Jean  qui  rit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  funereal  gloom  which  over- 
httng  Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger  and  more  ghastly 
than  the  horrors  of  the  prison  and  the  soafibld  dis- 
tinguidied  the  dwelling  of  Barire.  Every  morn- 
ing a  erowd  of  suitors  assembled  to  implore  his 
pntection.  He  came  forth  in  his  rich  diessing- 
gown,  went  round  the  antechamber,  dispensed 
smiles  and  promises  among  the  obsequious  crowd, 
addressed  himself  with  peculiar  animation  to  every 
handsome  womtui  who  appeared  in  the  circle,  and 
complimented  her  in  the  florid  style  of  Gascony  on 
the  bloom  of  her  cheeks  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
When  he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  his 
•n^liants  he  dismissed  them,  and  flung  all  their 
memorials  unread  into  the  fire.  This  was  the  best 
way,  he  conceived,  to  prevent  arrears  of  business 
from  accumulating.  Here  he  was  only  an  imi- 
tator. Cardinal  Dubois  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
clearing  his  table  of  papers  in  the  same  way. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  we  could 
point  out  a  resemblance  between  the  worst  states- 
man of  the  monarchy  and  the  wont  stateanan  of 
the  republic. 

Of  Bar^re's  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a  notion 
may  be  formed  from  an  anecdote  which  one  of  his 
iatimate  associates,  a  juior  of  the  revolutionary 
tribunal,  has  related.  A  courtesan,  who  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  orgies  of  Clichy,  implored 
Barto  to  use  his  power  against  a  head-dress 
which  did  not  suit  her  style  of  face,  and  which  a 
rival  beauty  was  trying  to  bring  into  fashion.  One 
of  tlie  magistrates  of  the  capital  was  summoned, 
and  received  the  necessary  orders.  Aristocracy, 
Barcre  said,  was  again  rearing  its  front.  These 
new  wigs  were  counter-revolutionary.  He  had 
reason  to  know  that  they  were  made  out  of  the 
long  fair  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats  who  had  died 
by  the  national  chopper.  Every  lady  who  adorned 
herself  with  the  relics  of  criminals  might  justly  be 
suspected  of  incivism.  This  ridiculous  lie  imposed 
on  the  authorities  of  Paris.  Female  citizens  were 
solemnly  warned  against  the  obnoxious  ringlets, 
and  were  left  to  choose  between  their  head-dresses 
and  their  heads.  Barire's  delight  at  the  success 
of  this  facetious  fiction  was  quite  extravagant ;  he 
could  not  tell  the  story  without  going  into  such 
convulsions  of  laughter  as  made  his  hearers  hope 
that  he  was  about  to  choke.    There  was  some- 


thing pecdisaly  ttdding  and  exbilaratiBg  to  him 
miod  in  this  gratesqus  combination  of  the  frivoloo* 
with  the  horrible,  <^  6iee  locks  and  eniUag-ixaut 
with  spoutiag  arteries  and  reeking  hatchets. 

But  though  Bardie  socoeeded  in  eainiDg  tte 
honoisbk  nicknames  of  the  Witliog  of  Terror,  and 
the  Anacreon  of  the  Guillotine,  there  was  one 
place  where  it  was  long  remembered  to  his  disad- 
vantage, that  h«  had,  for  a  time,  talked  the  laa- 
gtiage  of  hnmanity  and  moderation.  That  plaoe  '' 
was  the  Jacobin  Club.  Even  afW  he  had  borne 
the  chief  paxt  in  the  massacre  of  the  Girondists,  in 
the  murder  of  the  queen,  in  the  destruction  of 
Lyons,  he  durst  not  shew  himsdf  withm  that 
saered  prednet.  At  one  meeting  of  the  society,  » 
member  complained  that  the  conmiittee  to  whiek 
the  supreme  diiectiw  of  a&irs  was  entrusted, 
after  all  the  changes  mtaoh  had  been  made,  stOl 
contained  one  man  who  was  not  trustworthy. 
Robespierre,  whose  infiuence  ovra:  the  Jacobin* 
was  boundless,  undertook  the  defence  of  his  o^  - 
league,  owned  there  was  some  ground  for  what 
had  been  siud,  but  spoke  highly  of  fiardre's  indtM> 
try  and  aptitude  for  business.  This  seesonahle 
interposition  silenced  the  accuser  ;  but  it  was  long 
before  the  neophyte  could  venture  to  appear  at  the 
club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  unique, 
we  think,  even  among  Barb's  great  aefaiere- 
ments,  obtained  his  full  pardon  even  from  that 
rigid  conclave.  The  insupportable  tyraony  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  at  length  brougiK 
the  minds  of  men,  and  even  of  women,  into  a  fierce 
and  hard  temper,  which  defied  or  welcomed  death. 
The  life  which  might  be  any  morning  taken  away, 
in  consequence  of  the  whisper  of  a  private  enemy, 
seemed  of  little  value.  It  was  something  to  die 
after  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors ;  it  was  some- 
thing to  bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyiaats  a  terror 
not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  themeelvse 
inspired.  Human  nature,  bunted  and- worried  to 
the  utmost,  now  turned  fhrioosly  to  bay.  Fon- 
quier  Tinville  was  aficaid  to  walk  the  streets ;  a 
pistol  was  snapped  at  Collot  D'Herbois ;  a  young 
girl,  animated  apparently  by  the  spirit  of  Charlotte 
Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Robespierre.  Suspicions  arose ;  she  was  search- 
ed ;  and  two  knives  were  found  about  her.  She 
was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin  dominar 
tion  with  resolute  scorn  and  aversion.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  say  that  she  was  sent  to  the  guill(^ 
tine.  Barire  declared  from  the  tribune  that  the 
cause  of  these  attempts  was  evident.  Pitt  and  his 
guineas  had  done  the  whole.  The  English  Gov- 
ernment had  organized  a  vast  system  of  murder, 
had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday,  and  had 
now,  by  similar  means,  attacked  two  of  the  most 
eminent  friends  of  liberty  in  Fraiice.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  that  these  imputations  were  not  only 
false,  but  destitute  of  all  show  of  truth.  Nay, 
they  were  demonstrably  abeuxd  ;  for  the  assassins 
to  whom  Barire  referred  rushed  on  certain  deatli, 
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t  swe  proof  \ht*  they  were  not  Ureting*.    The 
wIh^  wet^h  of  EDgluid  would  not  iwre  bribed 
•ny  sane  person  to  do  what  Charlotte  Cordty  Hi. 
But  when  we  eonsidcr  her  as  an  enthttetet,  ber 
eondoet  is  perfectly  natmral.    Even  thoee  Fieneh 
writeis  who  are  chQdish  enoogh  to  bebeve  that  the 
EngUab  GovBrmnent  eontrired  the  infernal  ma- 
chine, and  strangled  the  Emperor  Paul,  have  fnUy 
acquitted  Mr.  Pitt  of  all  ahare  in  the  death  of 
Matat  and  in  the  attempt  on  Robespierre.    Yet  on 
calnmniee  no  ffatile  as  those  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, did  Bardre  ground  a  motion  at  wbieh  all 
Christendom  stood  aghast.    He  proposed  a  decree 
that  DO  quarter  should  be  given  to  any  EngUsh  or 
Haao'verian'  soldier.*    Hta  Caimagaole  was  wm^ 
Ay  of  the  proposition  with  which  it  concluded. 
"  That  ose  Engbshman  should  be  spaied,  that  for 
the  stares  (rf  George,  for  the  hnmaa  machinee  of 
York,  tbe  vocabalary  of  our  armies  should  con- 
tain such  a  word  as  generoeity,  this  is  what  the 
National  ConveotioB  cannot  endare.    War  to  the 
death  against  er^y  English  soldier.    If  last  year, 
at  Dunkirk,  quarter  had  been  refViaed  to  tbem 
when  they  asked  it  on  their  knees,  if  our  troops 
had  exterminated  them  all,  instead  of  sofiering 
them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by  their  presence,  the 
English  Govermnent  would  not  have  renewed  its 
attack  mi  our  femtien  this  year.    It  is  only  the 
dead  man  who  never  oomea  back.    What  is  this 
moral  pestiienoe  which  has  introduced  into  onr 
aimias  false  ideas  of  humanity  1    That  the  Eng- 
lish w«re  to  be  treated  with  indulgence  was  the 
philanthropic  notioa  of  the  Brissotinee ;  it  was  the 
patriotie  practice  of  Domoutier.    But  humanity 
conaiBts  in  exterminating  our  enemies.    No  matey 
to  the  execrable  Englisfaraan.    Such  are  the  senti- 
meate  of  the  tme  Ffenrjimaa ;  for  be  knows  that 
he  belongs  to  a  nation  rwrohitioDaary  as  nature, 
powerful  as  fipeedom,  ardent  as  tbe  saltpetre  which 
she  has  jast  torn  fiom  the  entrails  of  the  earth. 
Soldien  of  liberty,  when  victory  phees  Engliab- 
men  at  y<a«r  mncy,  strike  !    None  of  tbem  must 
ratom  to  tbe  servile  soil  of  Great  Britain ;  none 
must  poilute  the  free  soil  of  France." 

The  oonvention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  silenced, 
aeqnieaaed  in  Bardte's  motion  without  debate. 

*  M.  Hippolyte  Caroot  does  bis  best  to  excuse  this 
decree.  His  abuse  of  England  is  merely  laughable. 
England  has  managed  to  deal  with  enemies  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent sort  from  either  himself  or  his  hero.  One  dis- 
graoefol  blunder,  however,  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

H.  Hippolyte  Camot  assert*  that  a  motion  similar  to 
that  of  Borire  was  made  in  the  English  Parliameot  by 
the  late  Lord  FilzwilUam.  This  assenioo  is  iiilse.  We 
defy  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  to  state  tbe  date  and  terms  of 
the  motion  of  which  he  speaks.  We  do  not  accuse  him 
of  intentional  minrepresentation ;  but  we  confidently 
aeeose  him  of  extreme  igaorance  and  temerity.  Onr 
readers  will  be  amased  to  learn  on  what  authority  he  has 
rcntored  to  publish  such  a  fiible.  Ha  quotes,  not  the 
Journals  of  the  Lords,  not  tbe  Parliamentary  Debates  t 
tmt  a  ranting  message  of  the  Executive  Directory  to  the 
Prve  Hundred,  a  message,  too,  the  whole  meaning  of 
wMoh  h»  ha*  utterly  misoadcrstood. 
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And  now  at  last  ttM  doors  of  tile  StotMa  Ctab 
were  thrown  open  to  tbe  disciple  who  had  snt>- 
passed  Ms  masters.  He  was  admitted  a  member 
by  aoclamatioii,  and  was  soon  selected  te  pieside. 

FVx  a  time  he  was  not  without  hqpo  that  his 
decree  would  be  carried  into  full  effect.  InteNi- 
genee  arrived  from  the  seat  of  war  of  a  sharp  cm- 
tec*  between  some  French  and  Englii^  troope,  in 
which  the  republicans  had  the  advantage,  and  in 
which  no  prisoners  had  been  made.  Such  thin^ 
happen  occasionally  in  all  wars.  Bar^,  how- 
ever, attributed  the  ferocity  of  this  combat  to  his 
darKng  decree,  and  entertained  &e  Convention 
vrith  another  Carmagnole. 

"  The  Republicans,"  he  said,  "saw  a  division 
in  red  uniform  at  a  distance.  Hie  red-coats  are 
attacked  vrith  the  bayonet.  Not  one  of  them 
escapes  tbe  Mows  of  the  republicans.  All  the 
red*coats  have  been  killed.  No  mercy,  no  induK 
genoe,  has  been  shown  towards  the  villains.  Not 
an  Elngliahraan  whom  the  RepnUicans  could  reach 
is  now  living.  How  many  prisoners  should  you 
gnees  that  we  have  made  *  One  angle  prisoner  is 
the  result  of  this  great  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  eravitig  for  blood  had 
become  insatiable.  The  more  he  quaflfed,  the  moro 
he  thirsted.  He  had  begun  with  the  English ; 
bot  soon  he  came  down  wi^  a  propoeitioti  for  new 
massacres.  "  All  the  troops,"  he  said,  "of  th« 
coalesced  tyrants  in  garrison  at  Cond£,  Valendeti- 
nee,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Landr^es,  ought  to  be  jnit 
to  the  sword  unless  they  surrender  at  discretion  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  English,  of  course,  will 
be  admitted  to  no  capitulation  whatever.  With  the 
English  we  have  no  treaty  but  death.  As  to  the 
rest,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  death,  these  are  our  conditions.  If  the  slaves 
resist,  let  tbem  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword."  And 
then  he  waxed  facetious.  "  On  these  terms  the 
Republic  is  willing  to  give  them  a  lesson 'in  the  tirt 
of  vear."  At  that  jest,  some  hearers,  worthy  of 
such  a  speaker,  set  up  a  laugh.  Then  he  became 
serious  again.  "  Lot  the  enemy  perish,"  he 
cried  ;  "  I  have  already  said  it  from  this  tribune. 
It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never  comes  back. 
Kings  will  not  conspire  against  us  in  the  grave. 
Annies  win  not  fight  against  us  when  they  are 
annihilated.  Let  our  war  with  tbem  be  a  war  of 
extermination.  What  pity  is  due  to  slaves  whom 
the  Emperor  leads  to  war  under  the  cane  ;  whom 
the  king  of  Prussia  beats  to  the  shambles  with  the 
flat  of  the  sword  ;  and  whom  the  Duke  of  York 
makes  drunk  with  rum  and  gin?"  And  at  the 
rum  and  gin  the  Mountain  and  the  galleriea 
laughed  again. 

If  Barire  had  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity 
which  he  would  have  brought  on  the  human  race. 
No  government,  however  averse  to  cruelty,  could, 
in  justice  to  its  own  subjects,  have  given  quarter 
to  enemies  who  gave  none.  Retaliation  would 
have  been,  not  merely  justifiable  but  a  saexeddnty. 
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It  would  have  b«en  necMwry  Tot  Howe  aod  Nel- 
MB  to  make  every  Ftencb  saUot  wkom  they  took 
walk  the  plaak.  England  has  no  peculiar  leaaoa 
to  dread  the  introductioB  of  such  a  sjratem.  On 
the  oontrary,  the  operation  of  Barb's  new  law  of 
war  would  hare  been  more  unfavorable  to  hia 
countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we  beUeve  that,  from 
the  beginniag  to  the  end  of  the  war,  there  oever 
was  a  time  at  which  the  number  of  French  prison- 
ers in  England  was  not  greater  than  the  number 
of  English  prisoners  in  France  ;  and  so,  we  t^pre- 
bend,  it  will  be  in  all  wars  while  £<ugland  retains 
her  maritime  superiority.  Had  the  murderous 
decree  of  the  Convention  been  in  force  from  1794 
to  1815,  we  aie'satic&ed  that,  for  every  EngUsh- 
man  slain  by  the  French,  at  least  three  Freoeh- 
men  would  have  been  put  to  the  sword  by  the 
English.  It  is,  therelbie,  not  as  Englishmen,  but 
as  menabeta  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  that 
we  speak  with  indignation  and  horror  of  the  change 
which  Bardre  attempted  to  introduce.  The  mete 
daughter  would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the 
evil.  The  bntchering  of  a  single  unarmed  man  in 
oold  blood,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  would 
have  produced  more  evil  than  the  carnage  of  ten 
such  fields  as  Albuera.  Public  law  would  have 
been  subverted  &om  >  the  foundations ;  national 
dimities  would  have  been  inflamed  to  a  degree  of 
jage  which  happily  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  oon- 
oeivtt ;  ootdial  peace  would  have  been  impossible. 

'The  m<aal  character  of  the  European  nations 

-veuld  have  been  rapidly  and  deeply  corrupted ;  for 
in  ail  countries  those  men  whose  calling  is  to  put 
their  Uvfls  in  jeopardy  for  the  defence  of  the  public 
weal,  enjoy  high  consideration,  and  are  considered 
as  the  beat  arbitrators  on  points  of  honor  and 

.  manly  beariag.  With  the  standard  of  nsorality 
established  in  the  military  profession,  the  general 
standard  of  morality  must  to  a  great  extent  sink 
or  rise.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
that  during  a  long  couna  of  years,  respect  for  the 
weak,  and  clemency  towards  the  vanquished,  have 
been  considered  as  qualities  not  less  essentia]  to 
the  accomplished  soldier  than  petsonal  courage. 
Sow  long  would  this  continue  to  be  the  case,  if 
tbe  slaying  of  prisoners  were  a  part  of  the  daily 

,  duty  of  the  warrior  ?  What  man  of  kind  and  gen- 
erous nature  would,  under  such  a  system,  willingly 
bear  areas?    Who,  that  was  compelled  to  bear 

:aims,  would  long  continue  kind  and  generous? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  barbarity  towards  tbe 
helpless  became  the  characteristic  of  military  men, 
the  taint  mvst  r^dly  spread  to  civil  and  to  demes- 
ne life,  and  must  show  itaelf  in  all  the  dealings  of 
the  strong  with  the  weak,  of  husbands  with  wives, 
of  employers  with  workmen,  of  creditors  with 

.debtors? 

But,  thapk  .pod,  Bardre's  decree  was  a  mere 

,'dead  letter.    It  was  to  be  executed  by  men  very 

.  different  from  those  who,  in  the  interior  of  Fiance, 
were  the  instrumsnts  of  the  Committee  of  Public 

:  Safety,  wlio  pit^M  at  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  ran  to 


Foaquier  TinviUe  wHh  ohaiges  of  ineivism  against 
women  whon  they  could  not  seduce,  and  bankers 
from  whom  they  could  not  extort  money.  The 
wuriors  who,  under  Hoche,  had  guarded  the 
walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  who,  under  Kleber,  had 
nude  good  the  defence  of  the  wood  of  If oneeau*, 
shrank  with  horror  from  an  office  more  degrading 
than  that  of  tbe  hangman.  "  The  Convention," 
said  an  officer  to  his  men,  "  has  sent  orders  that 
idl  the  English  prisoners  shall  b«  shot."  "  We 
will  not  shoot  them,"  answered  a  stout-hearted 
sergeant.  "  Send  them  to  the  Convention.  If 
tbe  deputies  take  pleasure  in  killing  a  prisoner, 
they  may  kill  him  themselves,  and  eat  him  too, 
like  savages  as  they  are."  This  was  the  senti- 
ment of  tbe  whole  army.  Bontqiaite,  who  tho^ 
ougbly  understood  war,  who  at  Jafla  and  else- 
where gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  strain  the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost  rigor,  and 
whose  hatred  of  England  amounted  to  a  folly, 
always  spoke  of  Barire's  decree  with  loathing, 
and  boasted  that  the  army  had  refused  to  obey  the 
Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  otbex  class 
of  citizens  would  have  been  instantly  punished  by 
wholesale  massacre  ;  but  Ihe  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  was  awate  that  the  discipline  which  had 
tamed  the  unwarlike  population  of  tbe  fields  and 
cities  might  not  answer  in  camps.  To  fiiag  people 
by  scores  out  of  a  boat,  and,  when  they  catch  hold 
of  it,  to  chop  off  tbeir  fingers  with  a  hatchet,  is 
undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable  pastime  for  a  tho- 
rough-bred Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers  are,  as  at 
Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or  women 
with  child.  But  such  sport  might  prove  a  little 
dangerous  if  tried  upon  grim  ranks  of  grenadiers, 
marked  with  the  scars  «f  Hondsohoote,and  singed 
by  the  smoke  of  Flenrus. 

Bar^re,  however,  found  some  consolation.  If 
he  could  not  succeed  in  murdering  the  Euglish 
and  the  Hanoverians,  he  was  amply  indemnified 
by  a  new  and  vast  slaughter  of  his  own  connlry- 
men  and  countrywomen.  If  the  defence  which 
has  been  set  up  for  the  members  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  had  been  well  founded,  if  it  had 
been  true  that  they  governed  vrith  extreme  severity 
only  because  the  repubUc  was  in  extreme  peril,  it 
is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have  diminished  as 
the  peril  diminished.  But  the  fact  is,  that  those 
cruelties  for  which  the  public  danger  is  made  a 
plea,  became  more  and  more  enormous  as  the  dan- 
ger became  leas  and  less,  and  reached  the  full 
height  when  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  at  all. 
In  the  autumn  of  1793,  there  was  undoubto-Uy 
reason  to  apprehend  that  France  might  be  unable 
to  maintain  the  struggle  against  the  European 
coalition.  The  enemy  was  triumphant  on  the 
frontiers.  More  than  half  the  departments  dis- 
owned the  authority  of  the  Convention.  But  at 
that  time  eight  or  ten  necks  a  day  were  thought  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  guillotine  of  the  capitaL 
In  the  summer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Ca«B, 
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I^mB,  MtaiwMifi,  lud  submitted  to  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Patis.  The  Fienoh  arms  wtste  victorioiu 
under  the  Pyi^we*  aad  on  the  Sambre.  Bnissels 
had  iUleii.  Prusaia  had  aaneoBoed  her  iotentton 
«f  wilhdrawug  from  the  eontest.  The  lejniUie, 
BO  longer  couteat  with  defending  her  own  isde- 
peodenee,  waa  beginning  to  meditate  cenqnest  be- 
yond the  Alps  and  the  Rhme.  She  wae  now 
more  formidable  to  her  neighbors  than  ever  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been.  And  now  the  Revolu- 
tiooaiy  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  conteat  with 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It  was  just 
after  a  seiiea  of  vietories  wliich  destroyed  the 
whole  foxee  of  the  single  argument  which  has 
been  uig«d  in  defence  of  the  syMem  of  Terror, 
that  the  Committee  of  PuUic  Safety  resolved  to 
isfnse  into  that  system  an  energy  hitfaorto  nn- 
kooirn.  It  was  proposed  to  leoonstruct  the  Revo- 
lotionaiy  Tribunal,  and  to  collect  in  the  epaeo  of 
two  pages  the  #hole  revolutionary  jariq>rudenee. 
Usts  of  twdve  judges  and  fiily  jurors  were  made 
out  born  amcmg  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The  sub- 
stantive law  was  simply  this,  that  whatever  the 
tribunal  should  think  pemieious  to  the  republio 
was  a  capital  crime.  The  law  of  evidence  was 
simply  this,  that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was 
sufficient  proof.  The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a 
piece  with  everything  else.  There  was  to  be  an 
advocate  against  the  prisoner,  and  no  advocate  for 
hiffl.  It  was  expressly  declared  that,  if  the  jurors 
were  in  any  manner  oonvioeed  of  the  guilt  of  the 
prisoner,  they  might  oonviot  him  without  heaiiag 
a  single  witness.  The  only  punishment  which  the 
court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Robes]^eirrB  proposed  this  decree.  When  he 
had  read  it,  a  murmur  rose  from  the  Convention. 
The  fear  whidt  bad  long  restralBed  the  deputies 
from  opposing  the  Committee  was  ovaicome  by  a 
ttronger  fear.  Every  man  felt  the  knife  at  his 
throat.  "The  decree,"  said  one,  "is  of  grave 
importaoee.  I  move  that  it  be  printed,  and  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned.  If  such  a  measure  were 
adopted  without  time  for  oonBideration,  I  would 
blow  my  brains  out  at  once."  The  motion  for 
adjonnunent  was  seoonded.  Than  Bordre  sprang 
up.  "  It  is  impossible,"  be  said,  "  that  there  can 
be  any  difi^rence  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law 
like  this,  a  law  so  favorable  in  all  respects  to  patri- 
ots;  a  law  which  insures  the  speedy  punishment 
of  conspirators.  If  there  is  to  be  an  adjournment, 
I  roust  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than 
three  days."  The  opposition  was  overawed ;  the 
decree  was  passed ;  and,  daring  the  six  weeks 
which  followed,  the  havoc  was  such  as  had  never 
been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That 
timid  majority  which  had  for  a  time  supported 
the  Girondists,  and  which  had,  after  their  fall, 
contented  itself  with  registering  in  silence  the  de- 
crees of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  at  length 
drew  courage  from  despair.  Leaders  of  bold  and 
firm  eh^pcter  were  not  wanting,  men  such  as 
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Fouoh^  and  Tallien,  who,  having  been  long  con- 
spicuous ammig  the  cfaieft  of  the  Mountain,  vow 
fiMrad  that  their  own  lives,  or  lives  still  dearw  to 
them  than  their  own,  were  in  extreme  peril.  Nar 
eould  it  be  longer  kept  aeeiet  that  tbeie  w«e> 
schism  in  the  despotic  eommittse.  On  one  iMe 
were  Robesi»eTTe,  St.  .Just,  sod  Conthon ;  Ok 
the  other,  Cdlot  and  Bilfanid.  Barire  leaned  to- 
wards these  last,  but  only  leaned  towards  Htsta. 
As  was  ever  his  fashion  when  a  great  crisis  was 
at  hand,  he  fewned  alternately  on  both  p«rties» 
struck  -alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself  la 
readiness  to  diant  the  praises  or  to  sign  the  deMl^ 
warrant  of  either.  In  aay  event  his  Cannagmie 
was  ready.  The  trae  of  liberty,  the  blood  of  tna* 
tors,  the  dagger  of  Brutus,  the  guineas  of  perMi' 
ous  Albion,  would  do  equally  well  for  Billand  aad 
for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  RobeapieRe 
was  indirect.  An  old  woman  named  Catharine 
Th^ot,  half  Booaniac,  half  impostor,  wae  proteetad 
by  him,  and  e>eseised  a  strange  infhienoe  over  his 
mind  ;  for  he  was  naturally  prone  to  superMitionj 
and,  having-  abjured  the  faith  in  which  he  had  be«t 
brought  up,  was  looking  about  for  something  to 
believe.  BarSre  drew  up  a  report  against  Cathtr 
rine,  which  contained  many  facetious  eonoeits,  ttH 
ended  as  might  be  exposed,  with  a  motion  for 
sending  her  and  some  other  wretched  cieatores  of 
both  sexes  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  death.  This  report,  however,  he 
did  not  dare  to  read  to  the  Convention  himself. 
Another  member,  less  timid,  was  indoeed  to  fubet 
the  cruel  buffoonery ;  and  the  real  author  enjoyed 
in  security  the  dismay  and  vexation  of  Robespierre; 

Barire  now  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  on 
one  side,  and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  peane 
with  the  other.  On  the  seventh  of  Thermidor,  he 
pBononnoed  in  die  Convention  a  panegyric  on  Ro- 
bespierre. "  That  repreemtative  of  the  people," 
he  said,  "  enjoys  a  reputation  fbr  patriotism,  earned' 
by  five  years  of  exMtion,  and  by  unaheraWe  fideli- 
ty to  the  principles  of  independence  and  liberty." 
On  the  eighth  of  Thermidor,  it  became  eleai'  that 
a  decisive  struggle  was  at  hand.  Robespierre 
struck  the  first  blow.  He  mounted  the  tribune, 
and  uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents.  It- 
was  moved  that  Itis  discourse  should  be  printed ; 
and  Bardre  spoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of 
the  Convention  soon  appeared  to  be  the  other  way, 
and  Bar^re  apologized  for  his  former  speech,  and 
implored  bis  colleagues  to  abstain  from  disputes 
which  could  be  agreeable  only  to  Pitt  and  Yorib 
On  the  next  day,  the  ever-memorahle  ninth  of 
Thermidor,  came  the  real  tug  of  war.  Tallien, 
bravely  taking  his  life  in  his  band,  led  the  onset. 
Billaud  followed  ;  and  then  all  that  infinite  hatred 
which  had  lung  been  kept  down  by  terror  burst 
forth,  and  swept  every  barrier  before  it.  When 
at  length  the  voice  of  Rabespierre,  drowned  by  the 
president's  bell,  and  by  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the 
tyrant !"  had  died  away  in  hoarse  gasping,  Bar^ 
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«IKi«e.  Ha  b6^n  with  tuoU  and  doabtfnl  phrases, 
KMche4  tbe  e^eet  of  erviy  wmol  be  attend,  and, 
Vbm  tito  feeling  of  the  AssemUy  had  been  «ner 
f^llTocaUy  BMBiCnled,  dcdaied  agaioBt  Rtdiea- 
fuentt.  Bnt  it  vfM  not  tiB  the  people  out  of 
4a«m,  and  espeoiaUythe  gvnoeis  of  Paris,  had 
Mpouaed  the  cause  of  the  Conrentian,  that  Bai^re 
Mt  ^te  at  ease.  Tkea  he  upnag  to  the  tiibune, 
pouMd  ftcA  a  Canoagnole  about  Pisistratus  and 
Ciatiline,  and  oonelitded  by  moving  that  the  beads 
of  Robespieire  and  Robespiene's  accompUcM 
riiouU  be  cat  off  without  a  trial.  The -motion 
«•■  earned.  On  the  fbUowing  momiag  the  vaii- 
ifaished  members  of  tiis  Committee  of  Public  Safe- 
t|r.  and'  tlieir  (Mincipal  adherents  suiTered  death.  It 
«M  exaody  one  year  sinoo  Bairjre  had  eommenced 
his  career  of  staugfater,  by  moTiog  the  proeoiiption 
ef  his  old  allies  the  Girondists.  We  greatly  doubt 
wbether  any  human  being  has  ever  suooeeded  in 
ytn^rifig  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three 
boadmd  and  sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  greet 
efMchs  in  the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that 
the  three  members  of  the  Ccmmittee  of  Public 
Seftty  who  triumphed,  were  by  no  means  better 
19(0  than  the  three  who  felL  Indeed,  we  are  in- 
iliaaiio  think  thotof  iheee  six  etaleamen  the  least 
had  were  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  whose  cru- 
dity was  the  effect  of  dnoeie  fsMiticism  operatmg 
W  MCBOw  ondeiatandittgs  and  acrimonious  tem- 
ftn.  The  worst  of  the  six  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
BwD^,  who  had  no  fiuth  in  any  (wrt  of  the  sys- 
tem which  he  upheld  by  perseouti(Ht ;  who,  while 
he  sent  hia  feUow-creatmes  to  death  for  being  the 
third  cousins  of  royalists,  had  not  in  the  least  made 
Xtfi  his  miad  that  a  rspublio  was  better  than  a  mon- 
anfay ;  who,  while  he  slew  his  old  friends  for  fed- 
enliana,  was  himself  far  mere  a  federalist  than  any 
of  them ;  who  had  become  a  murderer  merely  for 
his  safety,  and  who  continued  to  be  a  mniderer 
iWfely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  Tulgsr  is  tu  embody  CTery- 
Ihing.  Some  mdindaal  is  selected,  and  often 
•dected  very  injudiciously,  as  the  representative 
ef  every  great  movement  of  the  public  mind,  of 
every  great  revcdution  in  human  afiairs ;  and  on 
lina  individual  are  concenttatcd  all  the  love  and  ail 
the  hatied,  all  the  admiiatiiMi  and  all  the  contempt, 
irhich  he  ought  rightfully  to  share  with  a  whole 
party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whale  nation,  a  whole  gen- 
eration. Periuqw  no  human  being  has  snfiered 
ao  much  from  this  propensity  of  the  ronltitade  as 
Bobespiene.  He  is  regarded  not  merely  as  what 
he  was,  an  envious,  malevolent  zealot ;  but  as  the 
incarnation  of  Tnror,  as  Jacobinism  personified. 
Tlie  truth  is,  that  it  was  not  by  him  that  the  sys- 
tem of  terror  was  carried  to  the  last  extreme.  The 
most  horriUe  days  in  the  history  of  the  revcdu- 
tionary  tribanal  of  Paris,  were  those  which  imme- 
distely  preceded  the  ninth  of  Thermidor.  Robes- 
piaire  had  then  ceased  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  sctveieign  Committee  ;  and  the  direction  of 


affairs  was  really  in  thehaadeof  BSIiaBd,ef  CoHoi, 
sndof  BaiAie. 

It  had  never  oecnted-  to  Uieee  three  tyrants, 
that  in  ovenfarowiag  Robe^iiene,  Uiey  were  over- 
diTowing  that  system  of  Tsrror  te  which  they  were 
moi(B  attaehed  than  h«  bad  ever  been.  Their  df 
ject  vraa  t«  go  on  dnying  even  mere  roercilesely 
than  before.  Bui  thoy  had  mbnnderstood  the  n»- 
ture  of  the  great  crisis  which  bad  at  last  arrived. 
The  yoke  of  the  Committee  was  broken  forever. 
The  Convention  had  regained  its  liberty,  had  tried 
ita  strength,  had  vanquished  and  panidied  its  ene- 
mies. A  great  reaction  had  comroeneed.  Twoa^ 
four  hours  after  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  live,  it 
was  moved  and  oanied,  amidst  kwd  bunts  of  »f- 
plauae,  that  the  sittings  of  the  Revdotienavy  Tri- 
buaal  should  be  snspeaded.  fiilland  was  not  at 
that  moment  present.  He  entered  the  hall  eoon 
after,  learned  with  indignation  what  had  passed, 
and  moved  that  the  vote  should  be  rescinded.  Bnt 
loud  cries  of  "  No,  no !"  rose  from  those  benohes 
which  had  lately  paid  mute  obedience  to  his  com- 
mands; Bardie  came  forward  on  the  same  day, 
and  adjured  the  Convention  not  to  relax  the  v^etem 
of  ten-ot.  "  Beware,  above  all  things,"  he  cried, 
"  of  that  fatal  moderation  which  talks  of  peace  and 
of  clemeney.  Let  aristocracy  know,  that  here  she 
will  find  only  enemies  sternly  beat  on  vengeance, 
and  judges  who  have  no  pity."'  Bnt  the  day  of 
the  Carmagnoles  was  over :  the  lestnint  of  feai 
had  been  relaxed  ;  and  the  hatred  with  which  the 
nation  r^aided  the  Jacobin  dominion  broke  forth 
with  ungovemaUe  violenoe.  Not  mora  strong- 
ly did  the  tide  of  public  opinion  run'  against 
the  old  monaiohy  and  aristocracy,  at  the  time  of 
the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  thwn  it  now  ran  against 
tlie  tyranny  of  the  Mountain.  Frera  every  dun- 
geon the  prisoners  came  forth,  as  they  had  gone 
in,  by  hundreds.  The  decree  which  forbade  the 
sddiers  of  the  republic  to  give  quarter  to  the  Eng- 
lish, was  repealed  by  an  unanimous  rote,  amidat 
Wd  acclamations ;  nor,  passed  as  it  was,  diso- 
beyed as  it  was,  and  rescinded  as  it  'was,  can  it  be 
with  justice  considered  as  a  blemish  on  the  fame 
of  the  French  nation.  The  Jacobin  olnb  was  re- 
fractory. It  was  suppressed  without  resistance. 
The  surviving  Girondist  deputies,  who  had  con- 
cealed themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  their  ene- 
mies in  oevems  and  garrets,  were  readmitted  to 
their  seats  in  the  Convention.  No  day  passed 
without  some  signal  repanuion  of  injnstioe  ;  no 
street  in  Paris  was  without  some  trace  of  the  re- 
cent chiHige.  In  the  theatre,  the-  bust  of  Marat 
was  pulled  down  from  ita  pedestal  and  1»eken  in 
pieces,  amidst  the  applause  of  the  audience.  His 
oan»s8  was  ejected  from  the  Pantheon.  The  eel- 
ebiKted  picture  of  hia  death,  which  had  hung  in 
the  hall  of  the  Convention,  was  removed.  The 
savage  inacriptions  'with  wfaioh  the  walls  of  the 
city  had  been  covered  disappeared  ;  and  in  place 
of  death  and  terror,  humanity,  the  ■watchword  of 
the  new  rulers,  was  everywhere  to  be  seen.      In 
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&e  mettn  ^e,  the  g&y  spirit  of  Fruioe,  reoeady 
mbdaed  by  opprawion,  and  now  dated  by  tke  joy 
«f  •  great  delivenaoe,  wantoaed  in  a  thousand 
fiinns.  Art,  tjnte,  luxvry,  Tevived.  Female 
beanty  regained  its  empire—an  empire  strengtb- 
Mied  by  the  remembratice  of  all  the  tender  and  all 
the  siiUiaM  Tirtues  which  womea,  delicately  bred 
and  repnted  firivoloDs,  had  displayed  daring-  the 
eril  days.  Refiiked  mannera,  chiyalroas  senti- 
ments, followed  in  the  train  of  lore.  The  dawn 
«f  the  Aretie  sominer  day  after  the  Arctic  winter 
■ight,  the  great  unsealhig  of  the  wators,  the  awak- 
ening of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the  sudden  soft- 
ening of  the  air,  the  sadden  blooming  of  the  flow- 
ers, the  sadden  bursting  of  whole  forests  into  ver- 
daie,  is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that  happiest  and  most 
genial  of  revohitiens,  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor. 

But,  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all  kind  and 

generotra  sentiments,  there  was  one  portion  of  the 

commmiity  against  which  mercy  itself  aeened  to 

cry  out  for  vengeance.    The  ehiefe  of  the  late 

goretnment  and  their  tools  were  now  never  naned 

bat  as  die  men  of  blood,  the  drinkeis  of  blood,  the 

cannibals.    In  some  parts  of  France,  where  the 

ereatoies  of  the  Monntain  had  acted  with  peculiar 

baibarity,  the  populace  took  the  law  into  its  own 

hands,  and  meted  out  justice  to  the  Jacobins  with 

the  true  Jaoobih  measure ;  but  at  Paris  the  pun- 

ishnmits  were  inflicted  with  order  and  decency, 

4nd  were  few  when  compared  with  the  ntmber, 

«nd  lenient  when  compared  with  the  enormity,  of 

the  crimes.     Soon  after  the  ninth  of  Thermidor, 

■  two  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  Fouqoier  Tinville, 

whom  Bar^  had  placed  at  the  Revdationary 

Tribtinal,  and  Lebon,  whom  Bax^re  had  defended 

in  the  Convention,  were  placed  under  arrest.    A 

diird  miscreant  soon  shared   their  fate.  Carrier, 

the  tyrant  of  Naotta.     The  trials  of  these  men 

Vronght  to  light  horrors  surpassing  anything  that 

Saetonios  and  Lampridins  have  related  of  the 

worst  Ctesars.    But  it  was  impoesible  to  punish 

(ubordinate  agents  who,  bad  as  they  were,  had 

•»ly  acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 

^vemment  which  they  served,  and,  at  the  same 

inte,  to  grant  impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked 

tdministration.     A  cry  was  raised,  both  within 

ind  without  the  Convention,  for  justice  on  Collot, 

Billsud,  and  Barbie. 

Collot  and  Bilaud,  with  all  their  vices,  appear 
«o  have  been  men  of  resolute  natures.  They 
made  no  submission  ;  but  opposed  to  the  hatred 
of  mankind,  at  first  a  fierce  resistance,  and  after- 
wards a  dogged  and  snllen  endurance.  Barire, 
an  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  the  revolution  of  Thermi- 
dn,  attempted  to  abandon  the  Mountain,  and  to 
•btain  adniaBion  among  his  old  Mends  of  the  mod- 
erate party.  He  deelared  everywhere  that  he 
had  never  been  itt  &var  of  severe  measoree ;  that 
be  waa  a  Girondist;  that  he  bad  always  oon- 
denmed  and  lamented  the  manner  in  which  the 


Btiesotine  deputies  had  been  treated.  He  now 
preached  mercy  fit>m  that  tribune  from  whi<A  be 
had  recently  preached  extermination.  "Tte 
time,"  he  said,  "  has  come  at  which  our  clemenejr 
may  be  indulged  without  danger.  We  taay  new 
safely  eottstder  temporary  imprisonment  as  ab 
adequate  pttnisfainent  for  political  misdemeanors." 
It  was  only  a  fortnight  sfaice,  from  the  same  {^ace, 
he  had  declaimed  against  the  moderation  which 
dared  even  to  taHc  of  elemeney;  it  wds  only  a 
fortnight  since  he  had  ceased  to  send  men  and 
women  to  the  gutllotme  of  Paris,  at  the  rate  of 
three  hnndred  a-week.  He  ntow  vrished  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  modnate  party  at  the  expense 
of  die  TerroriMs,  as  he  had,  a  year  before,  made 
his  peace  with  the  Terrorists  at  the  expense  of 
the  moderate  party.  But  he  waa  disappointed. 
He  had  left  himself  n«  retreat.  His  lace,  his 
voice,  his  rants,  his  Jokes,  had  become  hatefiil  ti> 
the  Convention.  When  he  spcrire  he  waa  inteif- 
nipted  by  murmun.  Bitter  reflecdons  were  daily 
cast  on  his  oowaidioe  and  perfidy.  On  one  occa- 
sion Camot  rose  to  giv»  an  aecoont  of  a  victory, 
and  so  far  forgot  Ae  gravity  Of  his  cbaiaeteir,  aa 
to  indulge  in  the  sort  of  oratory  which  Barfoe  had 
afiected  on  similar  occasions.  He  was  interrupted 
by  cries  of  "No  more  Carmagnoles!"  "N« 
more  of  BarAre's  puns !" 

At  length,  five  months  after  the  revohttion  at 
Thermidor,  the  Convention  resolved  that  a  com- 
mittee of  twenty-one  meoiben  should  be  appoiMed 
to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  BUland,  Collot,  and 
Bardre.  In  some  weeks  the  report  was  made. 
From  that  report  we  learn  that  a  paper  had  beeh 
discovered,  signed  by  Bardre,  and  containing  k 
proposidon  lor  adding  the  last  improvement  to  die 
system  of  terror.  France  was  to  be  divided  into 
circuits;  itinerant  revolntienary  tribunalsi  com- 
posed of  trncty  Jabobins,  were  to  move  frona 
department  to  department ;  and  the  giiillotine  wat 
to  travel  in  their  train. 

Barto,  in  his  defence,  insisted  lilat  no  speech 
or  motion  which  he  had  made  in  th«  Cosvendm 
could ,  without  a  violation  of  the  fteedom  of  debate, 
be  treated  as  a  crime.  He  was  asked  how  h* 
could  resort  to  such  a  mode  of  defence,  after  p«t> 
ting  to  death  so  many  deputies  on  seeonnt  of 
opinions  expressed  in  the  Convention.  He  had 
nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  die  soimd  principle  had  ever  been 
violated. 

He  arrogated  to  hilnself  a  large  share  ef  the 
merit  of  the  revoltrtion  of  Thermider.  The  men 
who  had  risked  their  Uvea  to  effbetthst  ravolutioa, 
and  who  knew  that,  if  they  had  flulcd,  Barire 
wonld,  in  aH  probability,  have  moved  the  decree 
for  beheading  them  without  a  trial,  and  hav8 
drawn  ap  a  proelamatian  announcing  their  gnilt 
and  their  punisbment  io  all  France,  were  by  bo 
means  disposed  to  aoquieace  in  his  dainis.  Hs 
was  reminded  diat,  only  fbity-eigbt  hernia  belb» 
the  decisive  conflict,  he  had,  in  tbe  tribute,  beert 
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{irofuse  of  addation  to  RobespieTTe.  His  soever 
10  this  reproach  is  worthy  of  faiinself.  "  It  was 
■eceesary,"  he  aaiA,  "to  dissemble.  It  was 
necessary  to  flatter  Robespierre's  Tanity,  and,  by 
pMieg3rric,  to  impel  him  to  the  attack.  This  was 
'.the  mottTe  which  induced  me  to  load  him  with 
those  praises  of  which  you  complaint  Who  erer 
blamed  Brutus  for  dissembling  with  Tarquin?" 

The  accused  triumrirs  had  only  one  chance  of 
escaping  punishment.  There  was  severe  distress 
at  that  momeut  among  the  working  people  of  Uie 
capital.  This  distress  the  Jacobins  attributed  to 
the  reaction  of  Thennidor,  to  the  lenity  with 
which  the  aristocrats  were  now  treated,  and  to  the 
measures  which  had  been  adopted  against  the 
chiefs  of  the  late  administration.  Nothing  is  too 
absurd  to  be  believed  by  a  populace  which  has  not 
breakfasted,  and  which  does  not  know  how  it  is 
to  dine.  The  rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine 
rose,  menaced  the  deputies,  and  demanded  with 
loud  cries  the  liberation  of  the  persecuted  patriots. 
But  the  Convention  was  no  longer  sudi  as  it  had 
been,  when  similar  means  were  employed  too 
sooeessfttlly  against  the  Girondists.  Its  spirit  was 
Touaed.  Its  strength  had  been  proved.  Military 
means  were  at  its  command.  The  tomult  was 
suppressed,  and  it  was  decreed  that  same  evening 
that  Corlot,  Billaud,  and  BarAre  should  instantly 
he  i«moTed  to  a  distant  place  of  confinement. 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the  Convention  was 
executed.  The  account  which  Harare  has  given 
of  his  journey  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most 
trustworthy  part  of  theM  Memoin.  There  is  no 
witness  so  infamous  that  a  court  of  justice  will  not 
take  his  word  against  himself;  and  even  Borire 
may  be  believed  when  he  tdls  us  how  much  he 
was  hated  and  despised. 

The  carriage  in  whidi  he  was  to  travel  passed, 
Onnounded  by  armed  man,  along  the  street  of  St. 
Honor^.  A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  it,  and 
increased  every  moment.  On  the  long  flight  of 
Meps  belbre  the  church  of  St.  Roch  stood  rows  of 
eager  spectators.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the 
ocaofa  could  make  its  way  through  those  who  hung 
opon  it,  hooting,  onrsing,  and  striving  to  burst  the 
doors.  Bar^  tfaonght  his  life  in  danger,  and 
was  conducted  at  his  own  request  to  a  public  office, 
where  he  hoped  that  he  might  find  shelter  till  the 
crowd  should  disperse.  In  the  mean  time,  another 
diseoaskm  on  his  fate  took  place  in  the  Conven- 
tion. It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  him  as  he  had 
dealt  with  better  men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  onoe  without  any 
trial  to  the  headsman.  But  the  humanity  which, 
once  the  ninth  of  Thennidor,  had  generally  di- 
rected the  public  couasels,  restrained  the  deputies 
from  taking  this  course. 

It  was  now  night;  and  the  streets  gradually 
became  quiet.  The  clock  struck  twelve;  and 
Bardre,  wder  a  strong  guard,  again  set  forth 
•a  his  journey.  He  was  conducted  over  the  river 
to  the  f^aee  where  the  Orleans  road  brmches  off 


from  the  southern  boulevard.  Two  travelling  car- 
riages stood  there.  In  one  of  them  wasBillaad, 
attended  by  two  offlceiB ;  in  tiie  other,  two  more 
officers  were  waiting  to  receive  Bartre.  Collot 
was  already  on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered  cruelly 
from  the  Jacobin  tyranny,  the  three  deputies  were 
surrounded  by  a  mnb  bent  on  tearing  them  to 
pieces.  All  the  national  guards  of  the  neighbor^ 
hood  were  assembled ;  and  this  force  was  not 
greater  than  the  emergency  required  ;  for  the 
nmltitude  pursued  the  carriages  far  on  the  road  to 
Blois. 

At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that  Tours 
was  ready  to  receive  them.  The  stately  bridge 
was  occupied  by  a  throng  of  people,  who  swore 
that  the  men  under  whose  role  tlie  Loire  had  been 
choked  with  corpses,  should  have  full  personal 
experience  of  the  nature  of  a  noyade.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  news,  tiie  officers  who  had  charge 
of  the  criminals  made  snch  arrangements  that  the 
cairiages  reached  Tours  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  drove  straight  to  the  post-house.  Fresh 
horses  were  instantly  ordered,  and  the  travelleiB 
started  again  at  flili  gaUop.  They  had  in  truth 
not  a  moment  to  lose;  (at  the  alarm  had  been 
given ;  lights  were  seen  in  motion  ;  and  the  yells 
of  a  great  multitude,  disappointed  of  its  revenge, 
mingled  with  the  sound  of  the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  escape. 
As  the  prisoners  quitted  the  post-house,  they  saw 
the  whole  population  pouring  in  fiiry  down  die 
steep  declivity  on  which  the  city  is  buih.  They 
passed  near  Nion,  but  could  not  venture  to  enter 
it.  The  inhabitants  came  forth  with  threatening 
aspect,  and  vehemently  cried  to  the  postihons  to 
stop ;  but  the  postilions  urged  the  horses  to  fVill 
speed,  and  soon  left  the  town  behind.  Through 
such  dangers  the  men  of  blood  were  brought  in 
safety  to  Rochelle. 

OMron  was  the  place  of  their  desthiation,  a 
dreary  island  beaten  by  the  raging  waves  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.  The  prisoners  were  confined  in 
the  castle  ;  each  had  a  single  chamber,  at  the  door 
of  which  a  guard  was  placed ;  and  each  Mnt 
allowed  the  ration  of  a  single  soldier.  They  were 
not  allowed  to  communicate  either  with  the  garri- 
son or  with  the  population  of  the  island ;  and  soon 
after  their  arrivd  thoy  were  denied  the  indulgence 
of  walking  on  the  ramparts.  The  only  place 
where  they  were  suffered  to  take  exercise  was  the 
esplanade  where  the  troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when 
news  came  that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  made  a 
last  attempt  to  regain  ascendency  in  the'state,  that 
the  hall  of  the  Convention  had  been  forced  by  a 
farious  crowd,  that  one  of  the  deputies  had  been 
murdered  and  his  head  fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the 
life  of  the  President  had  been  for  a  time  in  irond* 
nent  danger,  and  that  some  members  of  the  legis- 
lature had  not  been  a.^hained  to  join  the  rioteia. 
But  troope  had  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  the 
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He  ioauigenta  had  been  pnt  to  iligiit ; 
the  inhabitants  of  the  disaffected  qnarteis  of  the 
capital  bad  been  disarmed ;  the  guilty  deputies  bad 
saffered  the  jast  punishment  of  their  treason ;  and 
the  power  of  the  Monntain  was  broken  forever. 
These  events  strengthened  the  aveiaion  vrith 
-which  the  system  of  Terror  and  the  anthois  of  that 
Bjrstem  were  regarded.  One  member  of  the  Con- 
Tention  had  moved  that  the  three  prisoners  of 
OUron  should  be  put  to  death ;  another,  that  they 
ahonld  be  bronght  back  to  Paris,  and  tried  by  a 
ooancil  of  war.  These  propositions  were  rejected. 
But  something  was  conceded  to  the  party  which 
oalled  for  severity.  A  vessel,  whiob  had  been 
fitted  out  with  great  expedition  at  Rochefort, 
touched  at  Oldron,  and  it  was  announced  to  Collot 
and  Billand  that  they  must  instantly  go  on  board. 
Tbay  were  forthwith  conveyed  to  Guiana,  where 
Collot  soon  diank  himself  to  death  with  brandy. 
Billand  tived  many  years,  shunning  his  feUow- 
creatures  and  shunned  by  them :  and  diverted  his 
lonely  hours  by  teaching  paixots  to  talk.  Why 
(k  distinction  was  made  between  Harare  and  his 
companions  in  gnilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other 
writer,  as  &r  as  we  know,  has  explained.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  distinction  was  meant  to  be  at 
all  in  his  favor ;  for  orders  soon  arrived  from  Paris, 
that  be  shosld  be  brought  to  trial  fbr  his  crimes 
before  the  criminal  court  of  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Charente.  He  was  accordingly  brought 
back  to  the  continent,  and  conCned  during  some 
inraths  at  Saintes,  in  an  old  convent  which  bad 
lately  been  turned  into  a  jail. 

While  he  lingered  here,  the  reaction  which  had 
fcdlowed  the  great  crisis  of  ThermidoT  met  with  a 
temporary  cheek.  The  friends  of  the  house  of 
BonrboB,  presoming  on  the  indnlgence  with  which 
4ey  had  been  treated  siiler  the  fall  of  Robea{Herre, 
not  only  ventured  to  avow  their  opinions  with  little 
disguise,  but  at  lengdi  took  arms  against  the  Con- 
rentioD,  and  were  not  put  down  till  much  blood 
hmd  be«i  shed  in  the  streets  of  Pans.  The  vigi- 
lance of  the  public  authorities  was  therefore  now 
directed  chiefly  against  the  Royalists,  and  the 
rigor  with  which  the  Jacolmis  had  lately  been 
treated  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  Convention, 
indeed,  again  resolved  that  Bardre  should  be  sant 
to  Guiana.  But  this  decree  was  not  carried  into 
efiect.  The  prisoner,  probably  with  the  conni- 
vance of  some  powerful  persons,  made  bis  escape 
from  Saintes  and  fled  to  Boideaux,  where  he  re- 
mained in  concealment  during  some  years.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  idnd  of  anderstaoding  be- 
tween him  and  the  govermment,  that,  as  long  as 
he  hid  himsdf,  he  should  not  be  found,  but  that, 
if  he  obtruded  himself  on  the  public  eye,  he  must 
take  the  eonsequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its  Execu- 
tive Directory,  its  Conncil  of  Elders,  and  iu  Coun- 
cil of  Five  Hundred,  was  in  operation,  he  con- 
timed  to  live  under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  solicited,  even  at  moments  wh«n  the 


politics  of  the  Mountain  seemed  to  be  again  in  -tihe 
ascendant,  a  remission  of  the  sentence  pronounced 
by  the  Convention.  Even  his  fellow-regicides, 
even  the  authors  of  the  slaughter  of  Venddmiaire 
and  of  the  arrests  of  Fructidor,  were  ashamed  of 
him. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  escape  &om 
prison,  his  luune  was  again  brought  before  the 
world.  In  his  own  province  he  still  retained  some 
of  his  early  popularity.  He  had,  indeed,  never 
been  in  that  province  since  the  downfall  of  the 
monarchy.  The  mountaineers  of  Gaacony  were 
&r  removed  from  the  seat  of  government,  and 
were  but  imperfectly  informed  of  what  passed 
there.  They  knew  that  their  co^intryman  had 
played  an  important  part,  and  that  be  had  on  some 
occasions  promoted  their  local  interests ;  and  they 
stood  by  him  in  his  adversity  and  in  his  disgrace, 
with  a  constancy  which  presents  a  singular  con- 
trast to  his  own  abject  fickleness.  AH  Franco  was 
amaaed  to  leam  that  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Pyrenees  had  chosen  the  proscribed  tyrant  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred.  The  council 
which,  like  our  House  of  Commons,  was  the  judge 
of  the  election  of  its  own  members,  refused  to  ad- 
mit him.  When  his  name  was  read  from  the  roll, 
a  cry  of  indignation  rose  irom  the  benches. 
"  Which  of  you,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  members, 
"  would  sit  by  the  side  of  such  a  monster?" — 
"Not  I,  not  I!"  answered  a  crowd  of  voices. 
One  deputy  declared,  that  he  would  vacate  his  seat 
if  the  hall  were  polluted  by  the  presence  of  such  a 
wretch.  The  election  was  declared  nuU,  on  the 
ground  that  the  person  elected  was  a  criminal 
skulking  from  justice  ;  and  many  severe  reflections 
were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which  suffered  him  to 
be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Directory, 
by  vmting  a  bulky  libel  on  England,  entitled,  The 
Liberty  of  the  Seas.  He  seems  to  have  confi- 
dently expected  that  thb  work  would  pcaduce  a 
great  effect.  He  printed  three  thousand  copies, 
and,  in  order  to  def^y  the  expense  of  publiciUioa, 
sold  one  of  his  farms  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
francs.  The  book  came  out ;  but  nobody  bought 
it,  in  consequenoe,  if  Bar^  is  to  be  believed,  of 
the  villany  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  the  Directory 
to  order  tlie  Reviewers  not  to  notice  so  formidable 
an  attack  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  perfidious 
Albion. 

Barire  had  be«i  about  three  years  at  Bordeaux 
when  he  received  intelligence  that  the  mob  of  the 
town  designed  him  the  honor  of  a  vbit  on  the  ninth 
of  Thermidor,  and  would  probably  administer  to 
him  what  he  had,  in  his  defence  of  his  fiiend  Le- 
bon,  described  as  substantial  justice  under  forms  a 
little  harsh.  It  was  uecegsary  for  him  to  disguise 
himself  in  clothes  so<^  as  were  worn  by  the  car- 
penters of  the  dock.  In  this  garb,  with  a  bundle 
of  wood  shavings  under  his  axta,  he  made  his 
escape  into  the  vineyards  which  sonouBd  the  oitj^ 
lurked  during  some  days  in  a  peasant's  Uut,  and, 
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when  the  dreaded  amuTersary  waa  OTer,  stole  bad( 
into  the  dty.  A  few  months  later  he  was  again 
in  danger.  He  now  thought  that  he  should  be 
nowhere  so  safe  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris. 
He  quitted  Bordeaax,  hastened  undetected  throogk 
those  towns  where  four  years  before  his  life  ttad 
been  in  extreme  danger,  passed  through  the  capi- 
tal in  the  morning  twilight,  when  none  were  in  U>« 
streets  except  shop-boys  taking  down  the  shutter*, 
and  arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant  village  of  St.  Ouen 
on  the  Seine.  Here  he  remained  in  seclusion 
during  some  months.  In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte 
returned  from  Egjrp^  placed  hirosdf  at  the  head 
of  a  coalition  of  discontented  parties,  covered  his 
designs  with  the  authority  of  the  Elders,  drove 
the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  became  absolute  monarch  of 
Fi»noe  under  the  name  of  First  Consul. 

Bardre  assures  us  that  these  events  almost  broke 
bis  heart ;  that  he  coold  not  bear  to  see  France 
again  subject  to  a  master  ;  and  that,  if  the  repre- 
sentatives had  been  worthy  of  that  honoi«ble 
name,  they  woald  have  arrested  the  ambitious 
general  who  insulted  them.  These  feelings,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  soliciting  the  pro- 
tection of  the  new  government,  and  from  sending 
to  the  First  Consul  a  handsome  copy  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  poli<7  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all  the 
past  with  a  general  oblivion.  He  belonged  half 
to  the  Revolution  and  half  to  the  reaction.  He 
was  an  upstart,  and  a  sovereign ;  and  had  there- 
fore something  in  common  with  the  Jacobin,  and 
something  in  common  with  the  Royalist.  All, 
whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who  were  disposed 
to  support  his  government,  were  readily  received 
— all,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who  showed 
hostility  to  his  government,  were  put  down  and 
paaished.  Men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst 
crimes  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  men  who  had 
fought  in  the  anny  of  Cond^,  were  to  be  found 
close  together,  both  in  his  antechambers  and  in  his 
dnngeoD*.  He  decorated  Fouch^  and  Maury  with 
the  same  eross.  He  sent  Ar^na  and  Georges 
Cadoudal  to  the  same  scaffold.  From  a  govern- 
ment acting  on  such  principles,  Bardre  easily  ob- 
tained the  indalgence  which  the  Directory  had 
eonstantly  refused  to  grant.  The  sentence  passed 
by  the  Convention  was  remitted,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  reside  at  Paris.  His  pardon,  it  is  true, 
was  not  granted  in  the  most  honorable  form  ;  and 
he  remained,  during  some  time,  under  the  special 
supervision  of  the  police.  He  iiastened,  however, 
to  pay  his  court  at  the  Luxembourg  palace,  where 
Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was  honored  with  a 
few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the  master  of 
Franee. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Barire's  history. 
What  passed  between  him  and  the  Consular  gov- 
eznmeot  caimot,  of  course,  be  so  accurately  known 
to  us  as  the  ^weches  and  r^rarts  which  he  made 
in  the  Convantian.    It  is,  however,  not  difficult, 


bum  notoriona  hett,  and  firem  the  adisuanoM  wcn^ 
teied  over  these  lying  Mesieixs,  to  fcecm  a  tolerab^ 
accurate  «otion  of  what  took  place.  Bon^iaiM 
wanted  to  buy  Baiire  :  Barire  wanted  to  sell  him- 
self to  BonKpazte.  Ilie  only  question  was  one  of 
piiee ;  and  there  was  an  immense  interval  between 
what  was  o&ted  and  what  was  demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fixedness 
of  purpose,  and  leliance  on  his  own  genius,  wen 
not  only  great,  but  extravagaiit,  looked  with  soon 
on  the  most  eQeminate  and  dependent  of  hnmu 
minds.  H«  was  quite  c^>Bble  of  perpetrating 
crimes  under  the  influenoe  «tber  of  ambition  or  rf 
revenge ;  but  he  had  no  tou<^  of  that  acooraed 
monomania,  that  craving  for  bload  and  tears,  whieh 
raged  in  some  of  the  Jaeobin  diieft.  To  proocribt 
the  Terrorists  would  have  been  whoUy  inconsis- 
tent with  his  policy ;  but  of  all  the  olawes  of  men 
whom  his  comprdhensive  system  ioduded,  he  liked 
them  the  least ;  and  Bardre  was  the  wont  of  them. 
This  wretch  had  been  braiided  with  in&my,  firstby 
the  Convention,  and  then  by  the  Council  of  Fire 
Hundred.  The  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  great 
cities  bad  attempted  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
Nor  were  his  vices  redeemed  by  eminent  talents 
for  administration  or  legislation.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  place  in  any  honorable  or  important  post 
a  man  so  wicked,  so  odious,  and  so  little  qualified 
to  discharge  high  political  duties.  At  the  same 
time,  there  was  a  way  in  which  it  seemed  likely 
that  ho  might  be  of  use  lo  the  government.  Tha 
Finst  Consal,  as  he  afVerwards  acknowledged, 
greatly  overrated  Barire's  powers  as  a  writer. 
The  effect  which  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  produced  by  the  camp-fires  of 
the  Republican  armies  had  been  great.  Napoletm 
himself,  when  a  young  soldier,  had  been  dehghted 
by  those  compositions,  which  had  much  in  eonunoD 
with  the  rhapsodies  of  his  favorite  poet,  Maophw- 
son.  The  taste,  indeed,  of  the  great  wanior  and 
statesman  was  never  very  pnie.  His  bulletins,  U* 
general  orders,  and  bis  proclamations,  are  some- 
times, it  is  true,  masterpieces  in  their  kind ;  bnt 
w^toe  often  detect,  even  in  his  best  writing,  trace* 
of  Fingal,  and  of  the  Carmagnoles.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  he  sboiild  have  been  desir- 
ous to  secure  the  aid  of  Barb's  pen.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  kind  of  assistaace  which  the  old 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  might 
render  to  the  Consular  govermqeot.  He  wti 
likely  to  find  admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in 
which  those  Jacobins  whose  constancy  was  to  be 
overcome  by  no  reverse,  or  whose  crioies  admitted 
of  no  expiation,  hid  themselves  from  the  curses  of 
mankind.  No  enterprise  was  too  bold  or  too  atro- 
cious for  minds  cra2ed  by  fanaticism,  and  fitmiliai 
with  misery  and  death.  The  government  was 
anxious  to  have  information  of  what  passed  in 
their  secret  councils ;  and  no  man  was  better  qoal* 
i&ed  to  furnish  such  inforraatioa  thaa  Bsrire. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  diqiosed 
to  emfdoy  Barere  as  a  writer  and  as  a  spy.    But 
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BaxiM — w»»  it  possible  that  he  would  eubmit  to 
•vch  a  degradation  7  Bad  as  he  was,  ha  bad  played 
a  great  part.  He  had  belonged  to  that  class  of 
oriminals  who  fill  the  world  with  the  renown  of 
their  crimes ;  he  had  been  one  of  a  cabinet  which 
bad  ruled  France  with  absolute  power,  and  made 
war  on  all  Eurc^  with  signal  success.  Nay,  he 
had  bean,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  yet,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  that  cabinet.  His  name  had 
been  a  household  word  at  Moscow  and  at  Phila- 
delphia, at  Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood 
of  th«  Queen  of  France,  the  blood  of  the  greatest 
orators  and  philosophers  of  France,  was  on  his 
hands.  He  had  spoken  ;  and  it  had  been  decreed 
that  the  plough  should  pass  over  the  great  city  of 
Lyons.  He  had  spoken  again ;  and  it  had  been 
decreed  that  the  streets  of  Toulon  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground.  When  depravity  is  placed  so  high 
as  his,  the  hatred  which  it  inspires  is  mingled  with 
awe.  His  place  was  with  great  tyrants,  with 
Critias  and  Sylla,  with  Eccelino  and  Borgia ;  not 
with  hireling  scribblers  and  police  ni  oners. 

"  Tirtue,  I  grant  yen,  is  an  empty  boast ; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  be  lost  ?  " 

So  sang  Pope ;  and  so  felt  Bardre.  When  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  publish  a  Journal  in  de- 
fence of  the  Consular  government,  rage  and  shame 
inspired  him  for  the  first  and  last  time  with  some- 
thing like  courage.  He  had  filled  as  large  a  space 
in  the  eyes  of  ounkind  as  Mr.  Pitt  or  General 
Washington  ;  and  he  was  coolly  invited  to  descend 
at  once  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Lewis  Goldsmith.  He 
■aw,  too,  with  agonies  of  envy,  that  a  wide  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  himself  and  the  other 
statesmen  of  the  Revolution  who  were  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  the  government.  Those  statesmen 
were  required,  indeed,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of 
principle ;  but  they  were  not  called  on  to  sacrifice 
what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  oonstitntes 
personal  dignity.  They  were  made  tribunes  and 
legislators,  ambassadors  and  counsellors  of  state, 
ministers,  senators,  and  consuls.  They  might 
reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  the  rising  fortunes 
of  their  roaster ;  and,  in  truth,  many  of  them  were 
destioed  to  wear  the  badge  of  his  Legion  of 
Honor  and  of  his  order  of  the  Iron  Crown ;  to 
be  aich-chancellors  and  arch-treasurers,  counts, 
dukes,  and  princes.  Barere,  only  six  years  be- 
fore, had  been  far  more  powerful,  far  more  widely 
renowned,  than  any  of  them;  and  now,  while 
they  were  thought  worthy  to  represent  the  majes- 
ty of  France  at  foreign  courts,  while  they  received 
crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante-chambers,  he  was 
to  pass  his  life  in  measuring  paragraphs,  and 
scolding  correctors  of  the  press.  It  was  too 
much.  Those  lips  which  had  never  before  been 
aUe  to  ftsbion  themselves  to  a  No,  now  mormnred 
expostulation  and  refusal.  "  I  could  not" — these 
are  his  own  words — "  abase  myself  to  such  a  point 
as  to  serve  the  First  Consul  merely  in  the  capacity 


of  a  joamalist,  while  so  many  insignifieant,  low, 
and  servile  people,  such  as  the  Treilhards,  the 
Rcederers,  the  Lebruns,  the  Maxets,  and  others 
whom  it  is  superfluous  to  name,  held  the  first  place 
in  this  government  of  upstarts." 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration. 
Napoleon  was  inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed  that 
he  was,  for  a  moment,  half  uclined  to  admit 
Barere  into  the  Council  of  State ;  but  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  remonstrated  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  declared-  that  such  a  nomination  would 
be  a  disgrace  to  them  all.  This  plan  was  there- 
f(we  relinquished.  Thenceforth  Barire's  only 
chance  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment was  to  subdue  his  pride,  to  forget  that  tbers 
had  been  a  time  when,  with  three  words,  he  might 
hare  had  the  heads  of  the  three  Consuls,  and  to 
betake  himself,  humbly  and  industriously,  to  ths 
task  of  composing  lampoons  on  England  and  pane- 
gyrics on  Bonaparte. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  we  know  not  on  what 
grounds,  that  Barire  was  employed  by  the  gorem- 
ment,  not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  a  eensor  of  the 
writings  of  other  men.  This  imputation  he  vehe- 
mently denies  in  his  Memoirs;  but  our  readers 
will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  his 
denial  leaves  the  question  exactly  where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  reetrai*ed 
from  exorcising  the  office  of  censor  by  any  scruple 
of  conscience  or  honor ;  for  he  did  accept  an  office, 
compared  with  which  that  of  censor,  odious  as  it 
is,  may  be  called  an  august  and  beneficent  magis- 
tracy. He  began  to  have  what  are  delicately 
called  relations  with  the  police.  We  are  not  sure 
that  we  have  formed,  or  that  we  can  convey,  an 
exact  notion  of  the  nature  of  Bardre's  new  calling. 
It  is  a  calling  tmknown  in  our  country.  It  has 
indeed  often  happened  in  England,  that  a  plot  has 
been  revealed  to  the  government  by  one  of  tb« 
conspiistors.  The  informer  has  sometimes  been 
directed  to  carry  it  fair  towards  his  accomplices, 
and  to  let  the  evil  design  come  to  full  maturity. 
As  soon  as  his  work  is  done,  he  is  generally 
snatched  from  the  public  gaie,  and  sent  to  some 
obscure  village,  or  to  some  remote  ctdony.  Tb« 
use  of  spies,  even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unpopular  in  England  ;  but  a  political  spy 
by  profession,  is  a  creature  from  which  our  island 
is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  France  th* 
race  is  well  known,  and  was  never  more  numerous, 
more  greedy,  more  cunning,  or  more  savage,  than 
under  the  government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with  the 
Consular  and  Imperial  police  may  perhi^  be 
incorrect.  Such  as  it  is,  we  will  try  to  convey  it 
to  our  readers.  We  image  to  ourselves  a  well- 
dressed  person,  with  a  soil  voice  and  afiable  man- 
ners. His  opinions  are  those  of  the  society  in 
which  he  finds  himself,  but  a  little  stronger.  He 
often  complains,  in  the  language  of  honest  indig- 
nation, that  what  passes  in  private  conversatioa 
finds  iu  way  strangely  to  the  government,  and 
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cautiotw  hit  asaociates  to  take  care  what  they  say 
irhen  they  are  not  sure  of  their  company.'  As  for 
himcelf,  he  owns  that  he  is  indiscreet.  He  can 
never  refrain  from  speaking  his  mind  ;  and  that  is 
the  reaaon  that  he  is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  he  overhears 
two  friends  talking  earnestly  about  the  king  and 
the  Count  of  Artois.  He  follows  Iheni  into  a 
coSee-house,  sits  at  the  table  next  to  them,  calls  for 
his  half-dish  and  his  small  glass  of  cognac,  takes 
ap  a  Journal,  and  seems  occupied  with  the  news. 
His  neighbors  go  on  talking  without  restraint,  and 
in  the  style  of  persons  warmly  attached  to  the 
exiled  family.  They  depart,  and  he  follows  them 
half  round  the  boulevards  till  he  fairly  tracks  them 
to  their  apartments,  and  learns  their  names  from 
the  porters.  From  that  day  every  letter  addressed 
to  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post-office  to  the 
police,  and  opened.  Their  correspondeats  be- 
come known  to  the  government,  and  are  carefully 
watched.  Six  or  eight  honest  families,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  France,  find  themselves  at  once  under 
the  frown  of  power,  without  being  able  to  guess 
what  offence  they  have  given.  One  person  is  dis- 
missed from  a  public  office ;  another  learns  with 
dismay  that  his  promising  son  has  been  turned  out 
of  the  Polytechnic  school. 

Next,  the  indefatigable  servant  of  the  state  falls 
in  with  an  old  republican,  who  has  not  changed 
with  the  times,  who  regrets  the  red  cap  and  the 
tree  of  liberty,  who  has  not  unlearned  the  Thee 
and  Thou,  and  who  still  subscribes  his  letters 
with  "  Health  and  Fraternity."  Into  the  ears  of 
this  sturdy  politician  our  friend  pours  forth  a  long 
series  of  complaints.  What  evil  times !  What  a 
change  since  the  days  when  the  Mountain  gov- 
erned France !  What  is  the  first  Consul  but  a 
king  under  a  new  name!  What  is  this  Legion  of 
Honor  but  a  new  aristocracy!  The  old  super- 
stition is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is 
a  treaty  with  the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the 
clergy.  Emigrant  nobles  are  returning  in  crowds, 
and  are  better  received  at  the  Tuileries  than  the 
men  of  the  tenth  of  August.  This  cannot  last. 
What  is  life  without  liberty!  What  terrors  has 
death  to  the  true  patriot!  The  old  Jacobin  catches 
fire,  bestows  and  receives  the  fraternal  hug,  and 
hints  that  there  will  soon  be  great  news,  and  that 
the  breed  of  Harmodius  and  Bmtus  is  not  quite 
extinct.  The  noxt  day  he  is  close  prisoner,  and 
all  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 
To  this  vocation,— a  vocation  compared  with 
which  the  life  of  a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket,  of  a 
pimp,  is  honorable, — did  Bardre  now  descend.  It 
was  his  constant  practice,  as  often  as  he  enrolled 
himself  in  a  new  party,  to  pay  his  footing  with  the 
heads  of  old  friends.  He  was  at  first  a  Royalist ; 
and  he  made  atonement  by  watering  the  tree  of 
liberty  with  the  blood  of  Louis.  He  was  then  a 
Girondist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by  murdering 
Tergniaud  and  Genaonn^.  He  fawned  on  Robes- 
fdene  up  to  the  eighth  uf  Thermidor ;  and  he  made 


atonement  by  moving,  on  the  ninth,  that  Robes- 
pierre should  be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  He 
was  now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  new  monar- 
chy ;  and  he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his  republican 
heresies  by  sending  republican  throats  to  Uie  guil- 
lotine. 

Among  his  most  intimate  associates  was  a  Gas- 
con named  Demerville,  who  had  been  employed  in 
an  office  of  high  trust  under  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety.  This  man  was  fanatically  attached 
to  the  Jacobin  system  of  politics,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  enthusiasts  of  the  same  class, 
formed  a  design  agunst  the  First  Consul.  A  hint 
of  this  design  escaped  him  in  conversation  with 
Bardre.  Barire  carried  the  intelligence  to  Lan- 
nes,  who  commanded  the  Consular  Guards.  De- 
merville was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded ;  and 
among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him 
was  his  friend  Bardre. 

The  account  which  Barere  has  given  of  these 
transactions  is  studiously  confused  and  grossly  dis- 
honest. We  think,  however,  that  we  can  discern, 
through  much  falsehood  and  much  artful  obscurity, 
some  truths  which  he  labors  to  conceal.  It  is 
clear  to  us  that  the  government  suspected  him  of 
what  the  Italians  call  a  double  treason.  It  was 
natural  that  such  a  suspicion  should  attach  to  him. 
He  had,  in  times  not  very  remote,  zealously 
preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he  who  smites 
a  tyrant  deserves  higher  praise  than  he  who  saves 
a  citixen.  Was  it  possible  that  the  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  king-killer,  the 
queen-killer,  could  in  earnest  mean  to  deliver  his 
old  confederates,  his  bosom  friends,  to  the  execu- 
tioner, solely  because  they  had  planned  an  act 
which,  if  there  were  any  truth  in  hii  own  Carmag- 
noles, was  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous  and  glo- 
rious! Was  it  not  more  probable  that  he  w«s 
really  concerned  m  the  plot,  and  that  the  informa- 
tion which  he  gave  was  merely  intended  to  lull  or 
mislead  the  police !  Accordingly  spies  were  set 
on  the  spy.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and 
nut  to  come  within  twenty  leagues  til]  he  received 
further  orders.  Nay,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of 
being  sent,  with  some  of  his  old  friends,  to  Mada- 
gascar. 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  the  govera- 
ment  so  far,  that  he  was  not  only  permitted,  during 
some  years,  to  live  unmolested,  but  was  employed 
in  the  lowest  sort  of  political  drudgery.  In  the 
summer  of  1803,  while  he  was  preparing  to  visit 
the  south  of  France,  he  received  a  letter  which 
deserves  to  be  inserted.  It  was  from  Duroc,  who 
is  well  known  to  have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of 
Napoleon's  confidence  and  favor. 

"  The  First  Consul,  having  been  informed  that 
citizen  Barire  is  about  to  set  out  for  the  country, 
desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

"  Citiaen  Barere  will  every  week  draw  np  • 
report  on  the  state  of  public  ojnnion  on  the  pio> 
ceedings  of  tl)e  government,  and  generally  on 
everything  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  the  First  Consul  to  learn. 
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"  He  may  write  with  perfect  freedom. 

'*He  will  deliver  his  rep<Hls  nnder  seal  ioto 
General  Duroc's  own  hand,  and  General  Duroo 
■wHl  deliver  them  to  the  First  Cooaul.  But  it  is 
•beolately  necessaiy  that  iiobody  should  suspect 
that  this  species  of  communication  takes  place ; 
and,  shoula  any  such  suspicion  get  abroad,  tlie 
First  Consul  will  cease  to  receive  the  reports  of 
eitiaen  Barere. 

"  It  will  alao  be  proper  that  citizen  Barere 
should  frequently  insert  in  the  journals  articles 
tending  to  animate  the  public  mmd,  particularly 
against  the  English."  ' 

During  some  years  Bar^e  continned  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  assigned  to  him  1^  his  mas- 
ter. Secret  reports,  filled  with  the  talk  of  oofifee- 
hocses,  were  carried  by  him  every  week  to  the 
Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that  he  took 
especial  pains  to  do  all  the  harm  in  his  power  to 
the  retnrned  emigrants.  It  was  not  his  fault  if 
Napoleon  was  not  apprized  of  every  murmur  and 
every  sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who  had  lost 
their  estates,  and  old  clergymen  who  had  lost  their 
benefices,  uttered  against  the  imperial  system.  M. 
Hippolyte  Camot,  we  grieve  to  say,  it  so  much 
blinded  by  party  spirit,  that  he  seems  to  reckon 
this  dirty  wickedness  among  his  hero's  titles  to 
public  esteem. 

Barire  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  indefatigable 
journalist  and  pampiileteer.  He  set  up  a  paper 
directed  against  England,  and  called  the  Mtmorial 
AntOritannique.  He  planned  a  work  entitled, 
"  France  made  great  and  illustrious  by  Napo- 
leon." When  the  Imperial  government  was  estab- 
lished, the  old  regicide  made  himself  conspicuous 
even  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers  by  the  peculiar 
ftilsomeness  of  his  adulation.  He  tran^ated  into 
French  a  contemptible  volume  of  Italian  verses, 
entitled,  "The  Poetic  Crown,  composed  on  the 
glorious  accession  of  Napoleon  the  Rrst,  by  the 
Shepherds  of  Arcadia."  He  commenced  a  new 
aeries  of  Carmagnoles  very  different  ttom  those 
which  had  charmed  the  Mountain.  The  title  of 
Emperor  of  the  French,  he  said,  was  mean ;  Napo- 
leon ought  to  be  Emperor  of  Europe.  King  of 
Italy  was  too  humble  an  appellation  ;  Napoleon's 
style  ought  to  be  King  of  Kings. 

But  Bardre  labored  to  small  purpose  in  both 
his  vocations.  Neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  spy 
'was  he  of  much  use.  He  complains  bitterly  that 
his  paper  (fid  not  sell.  While  the  Journal  da 
jytbals,  then  flourishing  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  Geofiroy,  had  a  circulation  of  at  least 
twenty  thousand  copies,  the  Mfonoriai  Antibritan- 
niqitt  never,  in  its  most  prosperous  times,  had 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers ;  and  these 
subscribers  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  per- 
sons residing  far  fVom  Paris,  probably  Gaseous, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Bardre  had  not  yet  lost 
its  influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers,  generally 
attributes  the  public  neglect  to  any  caose  rather 
Ikan  to  the  true  one  ;  and  Barire  was  no  exoeptioa 


to  the  genera]  rule.  His  old  hatred  to  Paris  reviveA 
in  all  its  fury.  That  city,  he  says,  has  no  ajTrnpa* 
thy  with  France.  No  Pariman  cares  to  subscribe 
to  a  journal  which  dwells  on  the  real  wants  and 
interests  of  the  country.  To  a  Parisian  nothing  is 
so  ridiculous  as  patriotism.  The  higher  dasses 
of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted  to  Eng^ 
land.  A  corporal  from  London  is  better  re- 
ceived among  them  -than  a  French  general.  A 
journal  therefore,  which  attacks  England,  has  no 
chance  of  their  support. 

A  much  better  explanation  of  the  iitiluie  of  the 
Mimorial,  was  given  by  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena. 
"  Barere,"  said  be  to  Barry  (VMeara,  "  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  man  of  talent ;  but  I  did  not 
find  him  so.  I  employed  him  to  write ;  but  he  did 
not  display  ability.  He  used  many  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  but  no  solid  argument;  nothing  but 
eoglumerie  wrapped  up  in  high-sounding  lan- 
guage." 

The  truth  is,  that  though  Barere  was  a  man  of 
quick  parts,  and  could  do  with  ease  what  he  could 
do  at  all,  he  had  never  been  a  good  writer.  In 
the  day  of  his  pow^r,  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  haranguing  an  excitable  audience  on  exciting 
topics.  The  faults  of  his  style  passed  uncensured ; 
for  it  was  a  time  of  literary  is  well  as  of  chril  law- 
lessness, and  a  patriot  was  licensed  to  violate  th0 
ordinary  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social  morality. 
But  there  had  now  been  a  literary  as  well  as  a 
civil  reaction.  As  there  was  again  a  throne  and  a 
court,  a  magistracy,  a  chivalry,  and  a  hierarchy, 
so  was  there  a  revival  of  classical  taste.  Honor 
was  again  paid  to  the  prose  of  Pascal  and  MassQ- 
lon,  and  to  the  verse  of  Raeine  and  La  Fontaine. 
The  oratory  which  had  delighted  the  galleries  of 
th«  Convention,  was  not  only  as  much  out  of  date 
as  the  language  of  TiUehardouin  and  Joinville, 
but  was  associated  in  the  puUio  mind  with  images 
of  horror.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anaereon 
of  the  gnillotine,  his  words  unknown  to  the  I)i»- 
tionary  of  the  Academy,  his  conceits  and  his  jokes, 
his  Gascon  idioms  and  his  Gascon  hyperboles,  had 
become  as  odious  as  the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was 
in  England  after  the  restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear  them.  He 
was  all^werf^il  and  at  the  height  of  glory ;  dt«f 
were  weak  and  universally  abhorred.  He  was  m 
sovereign,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  already  m«di> 
tated  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  sovereigns.  H* 
was  naturally  unwilling,  in  his  new  position,  to 
hold  any  intercourse  with  the  worst  class  of  Jaco- 
bins. Had  Bsr^re's  Hlerary  assistance  been  impor- 
tant to  the  government,  personal  aversion  might 
hove  yielded  to  connderations  of  policy ;  bat  there 
was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  wiA  a  worthleM 
man  who  had  also  proved  a  worthless  writer. 
Bonaparte,  therefore,  gave  loose  to  Us  fMings. 
Bar^  was  not  gently  dropped,  not  sent  into  «a 
honoraUe  letiiement,  but  qiumed  sod 
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Away  WsA  a  ttouMeaoaie  dog.  He  hd  been  in  the 
habit  of  aending  six  copies  of  his  joanal,  on  fine 
paper,  daily  V>  ^^  Tuileries.  Instead  of  leceiv- 
ing  the  th^ks  and  praises  which  he  expected,  be 
was  dryly  told  that  die  great  man  had  ordered  five 
copies  to  be  sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on ;  still  he 
cherished  a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleon  would 
teleat,  and  that  at  last  some  share  in  the  honors 
of  the  state  would  reward  so  much  aasidui^  and 
so  much  obsequiousness.  He  was  bitterly  unde- 
ceived. Under  the  Imperial  constitution  the  elec- 
toral colleges  of  Ae  departments  did  not  possess 
the  right  of  choosing  senators  or  depatiss,  but 
merely  that  of  presenting  candidates.  From 
among  these  caadidates  the  Emperor  named  mem- 
bers of  the  senate,  aad  the  senate  named  members 
of  the  legislatiTe  body.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees  were  still  strangely  partial  to 
Barire.  In  the  year  1605,  they  were  disposed  to 
present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  senate.  On 
this  Napdeon  expressed  the  highest  displeasore ; 
pud  the  president  of  the  electoial  ctAiege  was 
directed  to  tell  the  votets,  in  plain  terms,  that 
Buch  a  choice  woald  be  disgraceful  to  die  depart- 
ment. All  thought  of  naming  Bar^  a  caodidate 
f«r  the  senate  was  oonseqoently  dropped.  But 
the  people  of  Aigdles  ventured  to  name  him  a  can' 
4idate  foi  the  legislstiTe  body.  The  body  was 
altogether  destitute  of  weight  and  dignity ;  it  was 
not  permitted  to  debate ;  its  only  Ainctien  was  to 
vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  goremment  pro- 
(•aed.  It  is  not  easy  to  nndeistand  how  any  man, 
who  had  sat  in  free  and  powerful  delibeTative 
assemblies,  ootid  condescend  to  bear  a  part  in 
anch  a  mummery.  Bardre,  however,  was  desirous 
of  a  place  even  in  this  mock  legislature ;  and  a 
place  even  in  this  mock  legislatnie  was  refused  to 
lum.  In  the  whole  senate  he  had  not  a  single 
vote. 

Sttoh  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might  have 
teen  thougkt,  to  move  the  most  abjeet  of  mankind 
to  resentment.  Still,  however,  Barite  cringed 
and  fawned  on.  His  Lettens  oarae  weekly  to  the 
Tttileries  till  the  year  1807.  At  length,  while  he 
was  aotoally  wjitiog  the  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
third  of  the  series,  a  note  was  put  into  hie  hands. 
It  was  frtm  Duroo,  and  was  mueh  mwe  perepicu- 
ens  than  polite.  Barire  was  requested  to  send  no 
aaoK  of  Ms  Reportt  to  the  paboe,  as  the  Emperor 
waa  too  busy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces  even 
the  shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and  the  contempt  of  the 
Court  was  felt  to  the  quick  even  by  the  callous 
«eart  of  Bariie.  He  had  humbled  himself  to  the 
kiBt ;  and  he  had  hnmUed  himself  in  vain.  Hav- 
'^  been  eminent  among  the  roleis  of  a  great  and 
▼iotoriois  state,  he  had  stooped  to  serve  a  master 
in  the  vilest  capacities ;  and  he  had  been  tM  that, 
even  in  those  capacities,  he  was  not  worthy  of  Uie 
pittanee  which  had  been  disdainfully  flung  to  him. 
He  was  now  degraded  below  the  level  even  of  the 
I  whom  the  govemmeot  employed  in.  the 


most  infamodS  offices.  He  stood  idle  ui  the  mar- 
ket-phee,  not  beesose  he  thonght  any  office  too 
ittfkmous,  bnt  because  none  would  hire  him. 

Yet  he  JuA  reason  to  think  himself  fortnnate ; 
for,  had  all  that  is  avowed  in  diese  Memoirs  beea 
then  known,  he  would  have  received  very  dif- 
ferent tokens  of  the  Imperial  displeasure.  Wd 
learn  from  himself,  that  while  publishing  daily 
columns  of  flattery  on  Bonaparte,  and  while  car- 
rying weekly  budgets  of  calumny  to  the  Tnileries, 
he  was  in  close  connexion  with  the  agents  whom 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  by  no  means  fiivor- 
ably  disposed  towards  France,  employed  to  watch 
all  that  passed  at  Paris;  was  permitted  to  read 
their  secret  despatches  ;  was  consulted  by  them  as 
to  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  and  the  character 
of  Napoleon ;  and  did  his  beet  to  persuade  then 
that  the  government  was  in  a  tottering  condition, 
and  that  the  new  sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world 
supposed,  a  great  statesman  and  soldier.  Next, 
Bardre,  still  the  flatterer  and  talebearer  of  the  Im- 
penal  Court,  connected  himself  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  the  Spanish  envoy.  He  owns  that  with 
that  envoy  he  had  relations  which  be  took  the 
greatest  paus  to  conceal  ftom  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  met  twice  anlay,  and  that  their 
conversation  chiefly  turned  on  the  vices  of  Napo- 
leon, on  his  designs  agahwt  Spein,  and  on  the  best 
mode  of  rendering  those  designs  abortive.  In 
truth,  Bardre's  baseness  was  unfathomable.  la 
the  lowest  deeps  of  shame  he  found  out  lower 
deepe.  It  is  bad  to  be  a  sycophant ;  it  is  bad  to 
be  a  spy.  But  even  among  sycophants  and  spies 
there  are  degrees  of  meanness.  The  vilest  syco- 
phant is  he  who  privily  slanders  the  master  on 
whom  he  fawns ;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who  serves 
foreign«n  against  the  govenunent  of  his  native 
tend. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barf  re  lived  in  obecority, 
railing  aa  bitterly  as  his  craven  oowardioe  wotM 
permit  against  the  Imperial  adminietntion,  and 
coming  sometioies  un^asantly  across  the  pdioe. 
When  the  Bourbons  returned,  he,  as  might  haw 
been  expected,  became  a  royalist,  and  wrote  a 
pamphlet  setUng  forth  the  horrors  of  the  system 
from  which  the  Restoration  had  delivered  France, 
and  magnifying  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which 
had  dictated  the  charter.  He  who  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis,  he  who  had  moved  the  decree 
for  die  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose  hatred 
of  monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  even  npon 
the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monardis,  assures  as 
with  great  complacency,  that  "  in  this  work  mos- 
arehical  principles  and  attachment  to  the  House  ol 
Bourbon  are  nobly  expressed."  By  this  apostasy 
he  got  nothing,  not  even  any  additional  infajay ; 
for  his  character  was  already  too  black  to  be  black- 
eoed. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged  for 
a  Very  short  time  into  pubKo  life  ;  he  was  chosen 
by  his  native  distriot  a  member  of  the  Chambear  of 
Representatives.    Bnt  thoogb  that  assembly  vM 
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MMopoaed  hi  a  gMst  measan  of  iii«n  who  regarded 
dw  excesses  of  the  Jacobin*  with  indnlgmoe,  he 
fcond  hinnelf  an  object  of  general  aveision.  Whoi 
the  Preaident  first  infoimed  the  Chamber  that  M. 
Baiiva  requested  a  hearing,  a  deep  and  iodigaant 
minnnr  ran  round  the  benches.  After  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  Bardre  proposed  that  the  Chamber 
ahonld  sare  fiance  &om  the  victorious  enemy,  by 
potting  forth  a  proclamatiea  about  the  pews  of 
Theraopylie,  and  the  Lacedsmonian  cnatom  of 
wealing  flowers  in  times  of  extreme  danger. 
Whether  this  composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared, 
would  have  stopped  the  English  and  Proaaian  ar- 
mies, is  a  question  req>ecting  which  we  are  left  to 
eoDJeotore.  The  Chaniber  refused  to  adopt  this 
last  of  the  Carmagnoles. 

The  Emperor  had  abdicated.  The  Boitfbons  re- 
tsned.  The  Chambw  of  RepresentatiTes,  after 
buriesqnmg  daring  a  few  weeks  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  ConTcntion,  retired  with  the  welL- 
eamed  character  of  liaving  been  the  silliest  politi- 
cal assembly  that  had  met  in  France.  Those 
dxeaining  peifants  and  praters  never  for  a  moment 
eompiehended  their  position.  They  could  never 
nndeistand  that  Europe  must  be  either  conciliated 
or  vanquished;  that  Europe  could  be  conciliated 
only  by  the  leetoiation  of  Louis,  and  vanquished 
only  by  means  of  a  dictatorial  power  entrusted  to 
Napoleoa.  They  would  not  hear  of  Louis ;  yet 
they  would  not  hear  of  the  only  measures  which 
could  keep  him  out.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of 
all  foreign  powers  by  putting  Napoleon  at  their 
head ;  yet  they  shackled  him,  thwarted  him,  quai- 
leSed  with  him  about  evny  trifle,  abandoned  him 
on  the  first  reverse.  They  then  opposed  declama- 
tions and  disquisitions  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
bayonets ;  played  at  making  a  oonstitntion  for  their 
eoontty,  when  it  depended  on  the  indulgence  of 
the  victor  whether  they  should  have  a  country ;  and 
were  at  last  intermpted  in  the  midst  of  their  bab- 
Ue  idwut  the  rights  <tf  man  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of  Wellington  and 
Blacher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected,  so  bit- 
tciiy  hostile  to  the  Revolution,  that  there  was  no 
small  risk  of  a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  just, 
however,  to  say  that  the  king,  his  ministers,  and 
his  allies,  exerted  themselves  to  restrain  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fiuiatical  royalists,  and  that  the  ptm- 
ishmeots  inflicted,  though  in  our  opinion  unjustifi- 
able, were  few  and  lenient  when  compared  with 
those  which  were  demanded  by  M.  de  Labovrdon- 
naye  and  M.  Hyde  de  NeuviUe.  We  have  always 
heard,  and  ara  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  disposed  to  treat  even  the  regicides 
With  severity.  Bat  on  this  point  the  feeling  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  so  strong,  that  it  viras 
thought  necessary  to  make  some  concession.  It 
was  enacted,  therefore,  that  whoever,  having  voted 
ia  January,  1793,  for  the  death  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, had  in  any  manner  given  in  an  adhesion  to 
the  gOTeimaeBt  of  Bonaparte  daring  the  hundred 


days,  skould  be  banished  for  life  from  Francck 
Barire  fell  within  this  des«npti(m.  He  had  voted 
for  the  death  of  Louie;  and  he  had  sat  in  the 
Chamber  <rf'  Representatives  during  the  hundnl 
days. 

.  He  aecordingly  retired  to  Belgitim,  and  resided 
there,  forgotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the  year  1830. 
After  the  revolution  of  July  he  was  at  liberty  to 
return  to  France,  and  he  fixed  his  residence  in  his 
native  province.  But  he  was  soon  involved  in  a 
succession  of  lawsuits  with  his  nearest  relations — 
"  three  fatal  sisters  and  an  ungrateiul  brother,"  te 
use  his  own  words.  Who  was  in  the  right,  is  a 
question  about  which  we  have  no  means  of  judg* 
ing,  and  certainly  shall  not  take  Barb's  woid. 
The  courts  appear  to  have  decided  some  points  in 
his  favor  and  some  against  him.  The  natural 
inference  is,  that  there  were  faults  on  all  sides. 
The  result  of  this  litigation  was,  that  the  old  man 
was  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  was  forced 
to  sell  his  paternal  house. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  ihcts  which 
remain  to  be  mentioned,  Bar^e  continued  BarSre  to 
the  last.  After  his  exile  he  turned  Jacobin  again, 
and,  when  he  came  back  to  France  joined  the  party 
of  the  extreme  left  in  railing  at  Lotiis  Philippe  and 
at  all  Louis  Philippe's  ministeia.  M.  Casimir  Pu- 
rler, M.  De  Broglie,  M.  Goiaot  and  M.  Thiers,  in 
pardoalar,  are  honored  with  Us  abase ;  and  the  Idng 
himself  is  held  up  to  execration  as  a  hypocritic^ 
tyrant.  Nevertheless,  Bar^  had  no  eoruple  about 
accepting  a  charitable  donation  of  a  thousand  francs 
aryear  irom  the  privy  purse  of  the  sovereign  whom 
he  hated  and  reviled.  This  pension,  together  with 
some  small  sums  occasionally  doled  out  to  him  by 
the  department  of  the  Interior,  on  Ae  ground  that 
he  was  a  distressed  man  of  letters,  and  by  die  de- 
partment of  Justice,  en  the  gromid  that  be  had  for* 
merly  held  a  high  judicial  office,  saved  him  from 
the  necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  Having  sur- 
vived all  lus  colleagues  of  the  renowned  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  and  almost  all  las  colleagues  of 
the  Conveotion,  he  died  in  January,  1841;  He 
had  attained  his  eighty-sixth  year. 

We  have  sow  laid  before  our  readers  what  we 
believe  to  be  a  just  account  of  this  man's  life.  Can 
it  be  necessary  for  us  to  add  anything  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  their  judgment  of  his  character? 
If  we  were  writing  abmit  any  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Committee  of  PnUie  Safety,  about  Camot, 
about  Robespierre,  or  St.  Just,  nay,  even  about 
Couthon,  CoUot,  or  Billaud,  we  might  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  go  into  a  full  examination  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  employed  to  vindicate  or  to  excuse 
the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we  think,  show 
that  France  was  saved  from  her  foreign  enemies, 
not  by  the  system  of  Terror,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  and 
that  the  perils  which  were  made  the  plea  for  tlie 
violent  policy  of  the  Mountain,  were  to  a  great 
extent  created  by  that  very  policy.  We  could,  we 
think,  also  show  diat  the  evils  produced  by  the 
Jacobin  administantioa  did  not  terminate  when  it 
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hU  i  that  it  bequeathed  a  long  «eries  of  ealamities 
to  Fnuee  and  to  Europe;  that  public  opinion, 
which  had  during  two  generations  been  constantly 
becoming  more  and  more  iaTorable  to  ciril  and 
religious  freedom,  underwent,  during  the  days  of 
*  Terror,  a  change  of  which  the  traces  are  still  to  be 
distinctly  perceived.  It  was  natural  that  there 
^ould  be  such  a  change,  when  men  saw  that  those 
who  called  themselves  the  champions  of  popular 
rights  had  compressed  into  the  space  of  twelve 
months  more  crimes  than  the  kings  of  France,  Me- 
rovingian, Carlovingian,  and  Capetian,  had  perpe- 
trated in  twelve  centuries.  Freedom  was  regarded 
as  a  great  delusion.  Men  were  willing  to  submit  to 
the  government  of  hereditary  princes,  of  fortunate 
soldiers,  of  nobles,  of  priests ;  to  any  government 
but  that  of  philosophers  and  philanthropisia.  Hence 
the  imperial  despotism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and 
its  silent  tribune,  its  dungeons  stronger  than  the 
old  Bastile,  and  its  tribunals  more  obsequious  than 
the  old  parliaments.  Hence  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Chamber  of  1815, 
with  its  categories  of  proscription,  the  revival  of 
the  feudal  spirit,  the  encroachments  of  the  clergy, 
the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  the  appearance 
of  a  new  breed  of  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  in 
the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence 
the  admission  of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance, 
and  the  war  waged  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  tri- 
color against  the  liberties  of  Spain.  Hence,  too, 
the  apprehensions  with  which,  even  at  the  present 
day,  the  most  temperate  plans  for  widening  the 
narrow  basis  of  the  French  representation  are  re- 
garded by  those  who  are  especially  interested  iu 
the  security  of  property  and  the  maintenance  of 
order.  Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to  obliter- 
ate the  stain  which  one  year  of  depravity  and  mad- 
ness has  left  on  the  noblest  of  causes. 

Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner  in 
which  writers  like  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  defend 
or  excuse  the  Jacobin  administration,  while  they 
declaim  against  the  reaction  which  followed. 
That  the  reaotion  has  produced  and  is  still  produc- 
ing much  evil,  is  perfectly  true.  But  what  pro- 
duced the  reaction?  The  spring  flies  up  with 
a  force  proportioned  to  that  with  which  it  has 
been  pressed  down.  The  pendulum  which  is 
drawn  far  in  one  direction  swings  as  far  in  the 
Other.  The  joyous  madness  of  intoxication  in  the 
evening  is  followed  by  languor  and  nausea  on  the 
morrow.  And  so,  in  politics,  it  is  the  sure  law 
that  every  excess  shall  generate  its  opposite ;  nor 
does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  statesman  who 
strikes  a  great  blow  without  fully  calculating  the 
effect  of  the  rebound.  But  such  calculation  was 
infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  the  authors  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  Violence,  and  more  violence, 
blood  and  more  blood,  made  up  their  whole  policy. 
In  a  few  months  these  poor  creatures  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  reaction,  of  which  none  of  them 
saw,  and  of  which  none  of  us  may  see,  the  close  ; 
and,  having  brought  it  about,  they  marvelled  at  it ; 


they  bewailed  it ;  they  execrated  it :  they  i 
it  to  everything  but  the  real  eaoae— their  uvn 
immorality  and  their  own  profound  incapacity  tar 
the  conduct  of  great  affiurs. 

These,  however,  are  eonaiderations  to  whiek, 
on  the  present  occasion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for 
us  to  advert ;  for,  be  the  defence  which  has  been 
set  up  for  the  Jaeobia  policy  good  or  bad,  it  is  a 
defence  which  cannot  avail  Barire.  From  his 
own  life,  from  bis  own  pen,  from  his  own  montk, 
we  can  prove  that  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed,  not  even  to  sin- 
cere fanaticism,  not  even  to  misdirected  and  ill- 
reguiated  'patriotism,  but  either  to  cowardice,  ar 
to  delight  in  human  misery.  Will  it  be  pretended 
that  it  was  from  public  spirit  that  he  murdered  the 
Girondists!  In  these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us 
that  he  always  regarded  their  death  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  could  befall  France.  Will  it  be 
pretended  that  it  was  from  public  spirit  that  be 
raved  for  the  head  of  the  Austrian  woman  ?  la 
these  very  Memoirs  he  tells  us  that  the  time  spent 
in  attacking  her  was  ill  spent,  and  ought  to  have 
been  employed  in  concerting  measures  of  national 
defence.  Will  it  he  pretended  that  he  was  in- 
duced by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly 
government  to  butcher  the  living  and  to  outrage 
the  dead;  he  who  invited  Napoleon  to  take  the 
title  of  King  of  Kings,  he  who  assures  ua,  that 
after  the  Restoration  he  expressed  in  noble  las- 
guage  bis  attachment  to  monarchy,  and  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon?  Had  he  been  lees  mean, 
something  might  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of 
his  cruelty.  Had  he  been  less  cruel,  something 
might  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  mean- 
ness. But  for  him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for 
liim  who  patronized  Lobon  and  betrayed  Drater- 
ville,  for  him  who  wantoned  alternately  in  gas- 
conades of  Jacobinism,  and  gasconades  of  servility, 
what  excuse  has  the  largest  charity  to  oflfer  ? 

We  cannot  conclude,  without  saying  something 
about  two  parts  of  his  character,  which  bis  bio- 
grapher appears  to  consider  as  deserving  of  high 
admiration.  Bardre,  it  is  admitted,  was  sorilewhat 
fickle ;  but  in  two  things  he  was  consistent,  in  his 
love  of  Christianity,  and  in  his  hatted  to  Eng- 
land. If  this  were  so,  we  must  say  that  England 
is  much  more  beholden  to  him  than  Christianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may  bias  our 
judgment ;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not  flatter 
ourselves  when  we  say,  that  Barire's  aversion  to 
our  country  was  a  sentiment  as  deep  and  constant 
as  his  mind  was  capable  of  entertaining.  The 
value  of  this  compliment  is  indeed  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  circumstance,  that  he  knew  very 
little  about  us.  lUs  ignorance  of  our  institutions, 
manners  and  history,  is  the  leas  excusable,  be- 
cause, according  to  his  own  account,  he  consorted 
much,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens,  with  English- 
men of  note,  such  as  that  eminent  nobleman  Lord 
Greaten,  and  that  not  less  eminent  philosopher  Mr. 
Maokenaie  Coef  his.    In  spite,  however,  of  his  coo- 
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Mdon  'with  t]ieae  'w^-knovn  ornamefita  of  om 
eountry,  he  was  so  ill-infonned  abont  us  as  to 
ftney  that  our  gOTenunent  was  always  laying 
ptans  to  torment  him.  If  he  was  hooted  at  Saintes, 
probably  by  people  whose  relations  he  had  mui^ 
dered,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
had  hired  the  mob.  If  nobody  would  read  his  bad 
books,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's 
had  seeured  the  Reviewers.  His  accounts  of  Mr. 
Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of 
Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with  blunders,  surpassing 
even  the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by  French- 
men who  writ«  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr. 
Ktt,  he  tells  us,  were  ministers  in  two  different 
teigns.  Mr.  Pitt's  sinking  fund  was  instituted  in 
order  to  enable  England  to  pay  subsidies  to  the 
powers  allied  against  the  French  republic.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  house  in  Hyde  Park  was 
built  by  the  nation,  which  twice  voted  the  sum  of 
j&300,000  for  the  purpose.  This,  howerer,  is  ex- 
elosive  of  the  cost  of  the  frescoes,  which  were  also 
jpaid  for  out  of  the  pablic  purse.  Mr.  Canning  was 
die  first  EngUshman  whose  death  Europe  had  rea- 
son to  lament ;  for  the  death  of  Lord  Ward,  a  rela- 
tion, we  presume,  of  Lord  Greaton  and  Mr.  Coef  his, 
had  been  an  immense  benefit  to  mankind. 

Ignorant,  however,  as  BarSre  was,  he  knew 
enough  of  us  to  hate  us  ;  and  we  persuade  onr- 
selves  that,  had  he  known  us  better,  he  would 
have  hated  us  more.  The  nation  which  has  com- 
bined, beyond  all  example  and  all  hope,  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  with  those  of  order,  might  well  be 
an  object  of  aversion  to  one  who  had  been  false 
alike  to  the  caaae  of  order  and  to  the  cause  of  liber- 
ty. We  have  had  amongst  us  intemperate  zeal  for 
popular  rights  ;  we  have  had  amongst  us  also  the 
intemperance  of  loyalty.  But  we  have  never  been 
shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Harare  uf  1794, 
m  as  the  Bsi^  of  1804.  Compared  with  him, 
our  fiercest  demagogues  have  been  gentle  ;  com- 
pared with  him,  our  meanest  courtiers  have  been 
manly.  Mix  together  Thistlewood  and  Bubb  Do- 
diogton,  and  you  are  still  far  from  having  Bardre. 
The  antipathy  between  him  and  os  is  such,  that 
neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier,  nor  for  those 
of  bis  later  life,  does  our  language,  rich  as  it  is, 
furnish  us  with  adequate  names.  Wc  have  found 
it  difficult  to  relate  his  history  without  having  per- 
petual recoarse  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  horror, 
and  to  tlie  French  vocabulary  of  baseness.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of  his  conduct  in  the 
Convention,  without  using  those  emphatic  terms, 
gtaUotinade,  noyade,  fusillade,  mitraillade.  It  is 
not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of  his  conduct  under  the 
Consulate  and  the  Empire,  without  borrowing  such 
Words  as  mouchard  and  mouton. 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us 
much  better  than  anything  else  that  he  has 
written ;  and  dwell  on  them  not  merely  with  com- 
placency, but  with  a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude. 
It  was  but  little  that  he  could  do  to  promote  the 
honor  of  our  country  ;  but  that  little  he  did  stren- 


uously and  constantly.  Renegade,  traitor,  s'ave, 
coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack  writer, 
police-spy — the  one  small  service  which  he  could 
render  to  England,  was  to  hate  her  :  and  such  ob 
he  was  may  all  who  hate  her  he ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with  equal 
satisfaction  that  fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, which,  according  to  M.  Hippolyte  Camot, 
distinguished  Bardre  ;  for,  as  we  think  that  what- 
ever brings  dishonor  on  religion  is  a  serious  evil, 
we  had,  we  own,  indulged  a  hope  that  Bardre  was 
an  atheist.  We  now  learn,  however,  that  he  was 
at  no  time  even  a  sceptic,  that  he  adhered  to  his 
faith  thmugh  the  whole  Revolution,  and  that  he 
has  \eii  several  manuscript  works  on  divinity. 
One  of  these  is  a  pious  treatise,  entitled,  "  Of 
Christianity  and  of  its  Influence."  Another  con- 
sists of  meditations  on  the  Psalms,  which  will 
doubtless  greatly  console  and  edify  the  Church. 

This  makes  the  character  complete.  Whatso- 
ever things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are  dis- 
honest, whatsoever  things  are  unjust,  whatsoever 
things  are  impure,  whatsoever  things  are  hateful, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be 
any  vice,  and  if  there  be  any  infamy,  all  these 
things,  we  knew,  were  blended  in  BarAre.  But 
one  thing  was  still  wanting,  and  that  M.  Hippo- 
lyte Camot  has  supplied.  When  to  such  an  as- 
semblage of  qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety  is 
added,  the  effect  becomes  overpowering.  We 
sink  under  the  contemplation  of  such  exquisite  and 
manifold  perfection  ;  and  feel,  with  deep  humility, 
how  presumptuous  it  was  in  us  to  think  of  com- 
posing the  legend  of  this  beatified  athlete  of  the 
faith.  Saint  Bertrand  of  the  Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him.  But 
let  him  go.  We  did  not  seek  him  out,  and  will 
not  keep  him  longer.  If  those  who  call  themselves 
his  friends  had  not  forced  him  on  our  notice,  we 
should  never  have  vouchsafed  to  him  more  than  a 
passing  word  of  scorn  and  abhorrence,  such  as  we 
might  fling  at  his  brethren,  Hubert  and  Fouquier 
Tinviile,  and  Carrier  and  Lebon.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  seeing  human  nature  thus  degraded. 
We  turn  with  disgust  from  the  filthy  and  spiteful 
Yahoos  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most 
spiteful  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble  creature 
when  compared  with  the  Bardre  of  history.  But 
what  is  no  pleasure,  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has 
made  a  duty.  It  is  no  light  thing,  that  a  man  in 
high  and  honorable  public  trust,  a  man  who,  from 
his  connexions  and  position,  may  not  unnaturally 
be  supposed  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  a  large 
class  of  his  countrymen,  should  come  forward  to 
demand  approbation  for  a  Ufe,  black  with  every 
sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Camot  has  done.  By 
attempting  to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  has 
forced  us  to  gibbet  it :  and  we  venture  to  say  that, 
from  tlie  eminence  of  infamy  on  which  we  have 
placed  it,  he  will  not  easily  t^e  it  down. 
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Ambucak  Cujukal  Tuau,  Vol.  2.    T.  H.  Carter  ^ 
Co.,  Boston. 

We  have  receired  tliis  baodsomely  printed  vol- 
ume, and  cannot  better  express  our  opinions  than  in 
the  words  of  the  i>ondon  Spectator  and  Examiner, 
and  the  CbristiaB  Examiner,  when  reviewing  the 
iint  Toiome : — 

The  {dan  and  ezecntiw  of  the  Amerioan  Criminal 
TriaU  are  rather  peculiar.  They  are  not  a  mere  servile 
Copy  or  dry  abridgment  of  existing  reports,  where  the 
only  merit  of  the  compiler  consists  in  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  certain  proceedings  and  facilitating  tneir  perusal 
liy  ci^ecting  tbe  scattered  records  in  a  series :  nor  are 
tney  merely  a  skilliil  and  elaborate  description  of  singnlar 
trials,  suppressing  what  is  fonnal  or  sulwrdinate  and 
bringing  out  the  more  striking  points.  Although  skilful 
in  his  treatment  and  often  graphic  in  his  efiects,  Mr. 
Chandler,  by  accident  or  design,  has  generally  chosen 
such  American  criminal  trials  as  throw  a  light  upon 
American  Colonial  history,  or  exhibit  the  phases  of  pub- 
He  eipinion — it  may  be  of  public  madness.  Hence  there 
is  fireqaenthr  an  interest  over  and  above  that  of  the  he\» 
of  the  trials  themselves,  from  tbe  public  events  with 
which  they  were  connected,  or  the  singular  and  criminal 

^lie  delusion  which  thsy  record ;  whilst  Mr.  Chandler, 
ntroductory  notices  or  observations  intermixed  with 
text,  makes  the  reader  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
tie  period  to  follow  the  trials  with  advantage,  and  by  jndi- 
cious  observations  at  their  close,  he  o([m  points  to  the 
moral  which  they  illustrate. — Spectator. 

It  is  extremely  well  done ;  on  the  pisn  of  the  Catues 
CMbren  and  published  in  a  very  creditable  way.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  each  trial  is  left  to  suggest  its  own 
style  of  nsrratire ;  any  formal  settled  method  greatly 
detracting  from  the  valoe  as  well  as  interest  of  b<x>ks  of 
this  nature. — liondon  Examiner. 

We  lament  our  want  of  iface  to  notice,  in  a  proper 
manner,  the  work  whose  title  is  given  above.  It  strikes 
■s  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  publications  of  the  day, 
and  admirably  calculated  to  make  deep,  as  well  as  just, 
impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  student  of  American 
History.  The  peculiar  advantage  of  this  form  of  history 
is, — and  history  it  eminentlj  is. — that  it  imparts  to  its 
Subjects  the  lively  charms  of  reality.  Events  read  in  tbe 
drier  form  of  the  classical  historian,  and  soon  forgotten, 
or  dimly  remembered,  here  live  before  the  mind,  and 
leave  traces  as  ineffaceable  as  if  they  had  been  actually 
witnessed. 

These  trials,  it  is  acaioely  necessary  to  add,  are 
divested  of  all  unintelligible  and  repulsive  legal  techni- 
calities, and  made  agreeable  to  the  general  rewter.  The 
mat  has  done  its  office  unoommonly  well. — Cltristian 
Bxaminer. 

The  mere  list  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volame 
will  excite  the  interest  of  all  readers  of  American 
History : — 

Taai  of  Bathsheba  Spooner  and  othen  before  the  Supe- 
rior Court  of  Judicature,  for  the  murder  of  Joshua 
Spooner,  of  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  1778. 

Trial  of  Colonel  David  Henley,  before  a  Oeneral  Court 
Martial,  for  improper  conduct  as  an  officer  of  the 
American  Army,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1778. 

Proceedings  of  a  Board  of  Ooieral  Officen,  held  by  order 
of  General  George  Washington,  respecting  Major 
John  AndrA,  charged  with  being  a  spy,  New  York, 
1780. 

Trial  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  before  a  Court  Martial,  on  a 
charge  of  aiding  and  assisting  Benedict  Arnold,  New 
York,  1780. 

Proceedings  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island, 
against  the  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Judicature, 
for  their  judgment  in  the  case  of  Tievett  against 
Wheeden,  on  information  and  complaint  for  refusing 
paper  hills  for  butcher's  meat.     Rhode  Island,  1 786. 

Tnats  of  John  Hauer  and  others,  before  the  Court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  the  murder  of  Francis  Shitz, 
Pennsylvania,  1798. 

APr BNDIX. 

TaiAL  OP  Mas.  Spoonxb  and  otheks. — Indictment. 
Death  Warrant.  Petition  for  a  reprieve.  Reprieve. 
Writ  de  ventre  inspiciendo.  Return  of  the  sheriff. 
Opinion  of  midwina.    Final  letum  of  the  sheriff. 


KAioa  Ann.— Renaifcs  of  Sir  SiMoet  Renflljr.  ■»• 
marks  of  I.isMeaant  Colonel  Simcoe.  Rrtnarks  at 
Mr.  J.  P.  Cooper. 

MOTBS. 

Timothy  Bnccles.  William  Cashing.  Levi  Linotitei 
William  Tudor.  Henry  Merchant.  James  M.  Var- 
nnm.    William  Channing. 

A  Select  Collection  of  OBianuL  Scottish  Aus,  Cor 
the  Voice ;  with  introductory  and  concluding  Sym- 

?honies  and  Accompaniments,  to  each  Air,  for  the 
iano-Forte,  Violin,  or  Flute,  tc,  composed  fbf 
thia  Work  by  Pleyel,  Haydn,  Weber,  BeethoTcn, 
tec,  with  all  the  most  admired  Songs,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  Scottish  and  English,  adapted  to  the 
Airs,  and  including  upwards  of  one  hundred  Son^ 
by  Bnins.  The  whole  collected  and  pnblished  m 
five  volumes,  by  0.  Thomsoii,  F.  A.  S.,  Edinbtugh. 

Mr.  Dobson,  of  Fhiladel}dua,  has  issued  four  muB- 
bers  of  the  American  edition  of  this  work.  Price  50 
cents  a  number.  We  have  listened  to  a  scarce  Edin- 
burgh copy  for  a  quarter  of  a  century :  and  our  eyes 
dim  for  aald  lang  ^ne  as  we  write  down  the  name* 
of  the  ain  contained  in  theae  nambcars  :— 

The  Bilk*  of  laveimay— Here  awa',  there  awa'— 
Tweedside— My  Nanie,  O— The  bush  abooa  Traquair — 
I'll  never  leave  thee— -Cora  Rigs — Tlie  Ewe-Bo^t* — 
My  apron,  deary— Lochaber-  -Oalla  Water— The  BnM 
of  Yarrow— The  Yellow  Hair'd  Laddie— RosliA  Castk 
—Donald— The  Waefu'  Heart— Auld  Rob  Moiria— 
Oramachree — Waly,  Waly — Gilderoy— Open  the  Door— 
The  Mill,  Mill  O!— She  rose  and  let  me  in— Sweet 
Annie — The  Banks  of  Banna — Locherroch  side — ITie 
Flowcra  of  Edinburgh— The  seventh  of  November — O 
Jean,  I  love  thee — Donald  and  I'^lora. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  there  are  now  soel^ 
clear  voices,  or  such  bright  faces,  as  we  used  to  look 
and  listen  at  during  their  accompaniment  of  the  said 
Edinburgh  copy ;  but  we  recommend  the  eneoara{[s> 
ment  of  this  enterprise  to  a&  lovera  ct  Scotrish  miisie. 

It  is  sold  in  Boston,  by  Jordan  tc  Co.,  and  in  New 
York,  by  Mr.  Alhuan,  and  the  music  Stores. 

Tb*  PicTints   Gaixebt,  once  a  week,  tti  cents. 

Mowatt  (jf-  Co.,  New  York. 

This  is  a  very  spirited  attempt  to  establish  a  Jonr* 
nal  similar  to  the  London  Illustrated  News.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  successful  already,  and,  if  it 
can  gain  a  permanent  position,  will  afford  a  field  fiv 
wood  engravers,  and  for  designers,  who  are  muck 
wanted  in  the  tJniled  States.  No  pains  have  been 
spared  in  these  numbers,  and  much  capital  must 
have  been  employed  in  getting  them  up. 

No.  I.  contains,  General  Morgan  Lewis — a  view  of  his 
funeral— London  Royal  Exchange — New  York  Mer- 
chant's Exchange — The  opening  of  the  Parliament  bf 
Queen  Victoria — The  king  of  the  French  opening  the 
chambers— Views  of  Pans  and  of  Hong  Kong— TTie 
Polka  Dance — Portrait  of  Mr.  Harper,  the  new  Mayor  <rf 
New  York ;  (may  he  reign  a  thousand  yean  and  fulfil 
all  the  expectations  of  the  Native  Americans)—*  Land- 
scape by  the  new  system  of  engraving  by  means  of  a 
chemical  agency,  called  Glyphogrephy — Some  caricature*, 
and  the  fashions  for  April. 

No.  8.  A  Birds-eye  view  of  the  Bastille— May  Day  in 
New  York :  illustrating  the  horror  of  the  general  break- 
ing up  of  house-keeping.  (By  the  way  the  observance  of 
such  a  custom  as  making  all  changes  of  houses  to  lake 
place  on  the  same  day,  is  incomprehensible  to  a  sttangar. 
It  is,  perhaps,  like  the  self-inflicted  tortures  of  the  Hin- 
doos, connected  in  some  way  with  the  religion  of  the 
people) — Louis  Philippe's  annual  visit  to  the  chamber  (^ 
Deputies— Dr.  Mott— Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York — An  Equestrian  Statute  of  Geoige 
IV.,  and  a  portrait  of  the  invalnalile  French  minister 
Guizot — Ana  concluding  with  Whilworth's  titreet-swem- 
ing  machine,  which  interests  us  more  than  George  Iv., 
as  bemg  at  the  same  time  more  nsefol  and  more  dicni- 
fied. 

Wo  wish  success  to  this  valuable  popular  contri- 
bution to  the  Arts.  It  is  sold  in  Boston  by  Redding 
tt  Co.,  and  in  Philadelphia  by  Clause  it  Canning. 
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COBBESFONDENCE. 


Tun  treads  w  closely  on  onr  heel,  that  before 
one  nnmber  has  been  entirely  sent  away,  we  have 
half  done  another,  and  are  obliged  to  take  caie 
that  we  do  not  conunent  on  No.  4  while  closing 
No.  3.  After  onr  machinery  (and  we  comprise 
bodies  and  souls  under  this  head)  shall  have  come 
to  work  smoothly,  this  will  not  be  unpleasant ;  but 
it  is  yet  rather  more  laborious  than  we  should  de- 
sire, and  obliges  us  again  to  ask  that  the  execution 
of  our  plan  may  not  be  judged  of  until  we  shall 
have  completed  the  first  volume. 

In  this  number  we  have  increased  our  variety, 
but  have  hardly  been  able  to  begin  our  Scientific, 
Literary  or  General  Intelligence — and  onr  labors  in 
Art  have  only  produced  the  single  article  npon 
dwich  Needlework. 

The  English  papers  are  discussing  which  is 
most  to  blame  in  the  duel — and  so  we  get  an  acci- 
dental glance  behind  the  scenes,  at  the  unutterable 
misery  of  Col.  Fawcett  during  the  night  which 
preceded  bis  duel.  The  British  ministry  refused 
to  grant  to  his  widow  the  pension  osually  given  to 
the  fiunilies  of  officers  dying  in  the  service,  and 
Punch  applies  the  scourge  to  them  personally  at 
page  160. 

We  hope  that  all  ^o  may  read  the  Freethinker, 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  also  the  able  aitide 
on  Home,  and  his  influence  upon  History. 

We  are  not  willing  to  begin  articles  which  must 
be  continued  from  number  to  number — but  we  can- 
not lay  down  any  rule  on  the  subject,  feeling 
hound  to  give  to  our  readers  all  that  is  very  good 
in  the  foreign  Magazines  and  Reviews,  let  it  come 
in  what  shape  it  may.  So  we  have  begun  Mr. 
Hood's  tale,  Our  Family — ^not  doubting  that  it 
will  contain  much  profitable  to  old  and  young. 
Poor  Mr.  Hood,  whose  wit  and  genius  delight  so 
many  in  both  hemispheres,  is  sinking  under  pul- 
monary disease,  and  is  yet  obliged  to  go  on  with 
unintermitting  toil.  Would  that  some  friend  to 
the  human  race  had  the  heart  as  well  as  the  abiUty 
to  send  him  a  useful  acknowledgment  for  his  late 
poem— the  Song  of  the  Shirt !  By  the  way,  this 
has  been  set  to  music  in  England,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  copy  it.  It  is  consoling  to  see 
that  the  hardship  of  Mr.  Hood's  lot  has  only  made 
his  heart  the  more  tender ; — his  own  wants  have 
only  made  him  feel  more  sensibly  the  wants  of  bis 
fellow-men.  We  cannot  choose  our  own  destiny, 
bat  if  we  humbly  and  tmstfiilly  submit  it  to  Divine 
Providence,  we  shall  be  cared  for,  snstamed,  pre- 
served. And  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  in  the 
case  of  which  we  are  speaking  light  and  joy  are 
qnrittging  from  sorrow  and  darkness.  "  Thist  on 
— 4nut  on." 


The  condition  of  die  miterabte  da$$  io  Cnglaad, 
appears  to  be  exciting  intense  feeling  there.  The 
article  on  the  New  Faith,  and  the  Pauper's  Christ- 
mas Carol,  are  specimens  of  it.  It  was  reported 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  said,  that  upon  the  ten- 
hour  clause  in  the  factory  bill,  "  ministers  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Christian  feeling  of  the  house." 

We  were  the  more  struck  with  the  article  npon 
the  First  Offence,  from  having  ourselves  had  ex- 
actly the  same  experience,  in  the  case  of  a  colored 
boy,  in  whose  way  we  carelessly  left  temptation. 
It  was  as  much  our  fault  as  his,  and  we  had  reason 
to  confide  in  him  entirely  aAerwaids. 

By  the  article  "  Polecats  of  the  Press,"  our 
readers  will  be  very  much  puzzled.  It  would 
appear  finm  it  that  in  England  there  are  some 
editors  of  newspapers  who  do  npt  properly  fulfil 
their  task  of  public  teachers.  Here,  mattett  are 
so  very  different,  that  we  shall  hardly  be  aUe  to 
imagine  the  possibility  of  a  newspaper  being  a 
nuisance. 

"  Railways  for  the  Million  "  reminds  as  of  the 
course  of  the  Railroad  Company  between  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  They  are  occasionally 
in  the  habit  of  selling  excursion  tickets,  entitling 
the  beareis  to  go  to  New  Tork  (but  not  to  land 
thertf)  and  return — ^for  three  dollars  :  the  regular 
price  for  going  to  one  city  from  the  other  being 
fotur  dollars. 

A  ihiri  edition  of  No.  1  is  just  poblished. 


Church  Needlework;  with  Practical  Re- 
marks  on  its  arrangement.  By  Miss  Lah- 
BEBT,  Authoress  of  "  The  Handbook  of 
Needlework."  Illustrated  with  engravings. 

This  handsome  volume  treats  of  a  class  of  ob- 
jects for  needleworkers  to  exercise  their  skill  and 
mgenoity  upon,  that  has  been  but  little  regarded 
since  the  Reformation,  and  now  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  both  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics, 
— namely,  the  drapery  of  chnrch-fumiture.  Miss 
Lambert's  volume,  being  apparently  intended  for 
Protestant  ladies,  only  alludes  to  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments incidentally  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
subject ;  her  particular  attention  being  bestowed 
on  altar-cloths  and  carpets,  and  coverings  for  desks, 
stools,  and  cushions.  For  these,  various  designs 
are  given,  with  patterns  of  appropriate  borders, 
ciphers,  and  symbolical  devices ;  and  directions  as 
to  the  nature  and  hues  of  the  materials  employed, 
and  the  method  of  woriung  them :  in  short,  all  the 
information  necessary  to  guide  the  taste  of  ladies 
desirous  of  contributing  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  altar  by  their  handiwork,  is  here  given,  beyond 
those  particular  instructions  contained  in  the  JEEm^ 
book  0/  Needlework. — Spectator. 
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THB  FIHST   OFFENCX. 

Iir  Ae  cheerful  dining-room  of  my  bachelor- 
friend  Stevenson,  a  seleet  party  was  assembled  to 
celebrate  his  birthday.  A  very  animated  diacus- 
sion  had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  as  to 
whether  the  first  deviation  &om  integrity  should 
be  treated  with  severity  or  leniency.  Varioos 
were  the  opinions,  and  namenras  the  argwments 
brought  forward  to  8upi>ort  them.  The  majority 
appeared  to  lean  to  the  side  of  "  crash  all  of^nces 
iu  the  bud,"  when  a  warm-hearted  old  gentleman 
exclaimed,  "  Depend  upon  it,  more  young  people 
are  lost  to  society  from  a  first  offence  being  treated 
with  injudicioos  severity,  than  irom  the  contrary 
extreme.  Not  that  I  would  pass  over  even  the 
slightest  deviation  from  integrity,  either  in  word 
or  deed ;  that  would  certaioly  be  mistaken  kind- 
ness; but,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  would  I 
punish  with  severity  an  offence  committed,  per- 
haps, nnder  the  influence  of  temptation — ^tempta- 
tion, too,  that  we  ourselves  may  have  thoughtless- 
ly placed  in  the  way,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der it  irresistible.  For  instance,  a  lady  hires  a 
■ervaat ;  the  girl  has  hitherto  borne  a  good  char- 
acter, but  it  is  her  first  place;  her  honesty  has 
never  yet  been  put  to  the  test.  Her  mistress, 
without  diinking  of  the  continual  temptation  to 
which  she  is  exposing  a  fellow-creature,  is  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  small  sums  of  money,  generally 
copper,  lying  about  in  her  usual  sitting-room. 
After  a  time,  she  begins  to  think  that  these  sums 
.  are  not  always  found  exactly  as  she  left  them. 
Sua{Heioa  &Ub  upon  the  girl,  whose  duty  is  to 
clean  the  room  every  morning.  Her  mistress, 
however,  thinks  she  will  be  quite  convinced  before 
she  brings  forward  her  accusation.  She  counts 
the  money  carefullj  at  night,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing seme  is  missmg.  No  one  has  been  in  the 
room  bnt  the  girl ;  her  guilt  is  evident.  Well, 
what  does  her  mistress  do  ?  Why,  she  turns  the 
^1  out  of  her  house  at  an  hour's  notice ;  cannot, 
m  conscience,  give  her  a  character ;  tells  all  her 
friends  how  dreadfully  distressed  she  is ;  declares 
there  is  nothing  but  ingratitude  to  be  met  with 
among  servants;  laments  over  the  depravity  of 
human  nature ;  and  never  dreams  of  blimiing 
herself  for  her  wicked — ^yes  it  is  wicked — thought- 
lessness in  thus  constantly  exposing  to  temptation 
a  young  ignorant  girl ;  one  most  likely  whose 
mind,  if  not  envelo^d  in  total  darkness,  has  only 
an  imperfect  twilight  knowledge  whereby  to  dis- 
tinguidi  right  from  wrong.  At  whose  door,  I 
ask,"  continued  he,  erowing  warmer,  "  will  the 
sin  lie,  if  that  girl  sink  into  the  lowest  depths  of 
vice  and  misery?  Why,  at  the  door  of  her  who, 
after  placing  temptation  in  her  very  path,  turned 
her  into  the  pitiless  world,  deprived  of  that  which 
constituted  her  only  means  of  obtaining  an  honest 
livelihood — ^her  character ;  and  that  without  one 
eSbrt  to  reclaim  her — ^without  aiTording  a  single 
opportunity  of  retrieving  the  past,  and  regaining 
by  future  good  conduct  the  confidence  of  her  em- 
irfoyer." 

"  There  is,  I  fear,  too  much  truth  in  what  you 
say,"  remarked  our  benevolent  host,  who  had 
hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the  conversation ;  "  and 
it  reminds  me  of  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in 
'  the  earlier  part  of  my  life,  which,  as  it  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  subject  yon  have  been  discussing, 
I  will  relate."    There  was  a  general  movement 


of  attention ;  i<>r  it  was  a  wdl-koown  ftct,  that  no 
manufacturer  in  the  town  of  was  sunounded 

with  so  many  old  and  faithfiil  servant*  as  our 
fiiend  Stevenson. 

"  In  the  outset  of  my  bunness  career,"  said  he, 
"  I  took  into  my  employment  a  young  man  to  fill 
the  situation  of  under  clerk;  and,  according  to  a 
rule  I  had  laid  down,  whenever  a  stranger  entered 
my  service,  iiis  duties  were  of  a  nature  to  involve 
as  little  responsibility  as  possible,  until  sufficient 
time  had  been  given  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
his  cliaracter.  This  young  man,  whom  I  shall 
call  Smith,  was  of  a  respectable  family.  He  had 
lost  his  father,  and  had  a  mother  and  aisteis  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  him.  After  he 
had  been  a  short  time  in  my  employment,  it  hap- 
pened that  my  confidential  clerk,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  lecei^  the  money  firom  the  bank  for  the 
payment  of  wages,  being  prevented  by  an  unfore- 
seen circumstance  from  attending  at  the  proper 
time,  sent  the  sum  required  by  Smith.  My  con- 
fidence was  so  great  in  my  head  derk,  who  had 
been  long  known  to  me,  that  I  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  regularly  counting  the  money  when 
brought  to  me ;  but  as,  on  this  occasion,  it  had 
passed  through  other  hands,  I  thought  it  right  to 
do  so.  Therefore  calling  Smith  back  as  he  was 
leaving  my  counting-house,  I  desired  him  to  wait 
a  few  minutes,  aud  proceeded  to  ascertain  whether 
it  was  quite  correct.  Great  was  my  surprise  and 
concern  on  finding  that  there  was  a  eonsiderable 
deficiency.  ^ 

"  '  From  whom,'  said  I,  'did  you  receive  this 
money  1' 

"  He  replied, '  From  Mr.  ,'  naming  my 

confidential  clerk. 

" '  It  is  strange,'  said  I,  looking  steadily  et  him. 
'  But  this  money  is  incorrect,  and  it  is  the  first 
time  I  have  found  it  so.'  He  changed  counten- 
ance, and  his  eve  fell  before  mine;  but  he  an- 
swered, with  tolerable  composure, '  thu  it  was  as 
he  had  received  it.' 

"  *  It  is  m  vain,'  I  replied, '  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose up<m  me,  or  to  endeavor  to  cast  suspicion  on 
one  whose  character  for  the  strictest  honesty  and 
undeviating  integrity  is  so  well  established.  Now, 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  you  have  taken 
this  money,  and  that  it  is  at  this  moment  in  yonr 
possession  ;  and  I  think  the  evidence  against  you 
would  be  thought  sufficient  to  justify  me  in  imme- 
diately dismissing  yon  from  my  service.  But  yon 
are  a  very  young  man;  your  conduct  has,  I 
believe,  been  hitherto  perfectly  correct,  and  I  am 
willing  to  afford  you  an  opportunity  of  redeeming 
the  past.  All  knowledge  of  this  matter  tests 
between  ourselves.  Candidly  confess,  therefore, 
the  error  of  which  you  have  been  guilty ;  restore 
what  you  have  so  (Ushonestly  taken ;  endeavor,  by 
your  future  good  conduct,  to  deserve  my  con- 
fidence and  respect,  and  this  circumstance  shall 
never  transpire  to  injure  you.'  The  poor  fellow 
was  deeply  affected.  In  a  voice  almost  inarticu- 
late with  emotion  he  acknowledged  his  guilt,  and 
said  that,  having  frequently  seen  me  receive  the 
money  without  counting  it,  on  being  intrusted 
with  it  himself,  the  idea  had  flashed  across  his 
mind  that  he  might  easily  abstract  some  without 
incurring  suspicion,  or  at  all  events  without  there 
being  sufficient  evidence  to  justify  it ;  that,  being 
in  distress,  the  temptation  had  proved  stronger 
than  his  power  of  resistance,  and  he  had  yielded. 
'  I  cannot  now,'  he  continued,  <  prove  how 
deeply  your  forbearance  has  touched  me;  time 
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■tone  out  dkoor  iktit  it  hts  not  been  ttkplaoed.* 
He  left  me  to  resume  his  duties. 

"  Dvrs,  weeks,  and  months  paaeedKway,  during 
which  I  scrutinized  hia  conduct  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,  whilst  at  the  same  time  I  carefully  guard- 
ed against  any  appearance  of  suspicious  watehfiil- 
nees;  and  with  delight  I  observed  that  so  far 
my  experiment  bad  succeeded.  The  greatest 
regularity  and  attention — the  utmost  derotion  to 
my  interests — marked  his  buuness  habits;  and 
this  without  any  display ;  for  his  quiet  and  humble 
deportment  was  frcnn  that  time  remarkable.  At 
length,  finding  his  conduct  invariably  marked  by 
the  utmost  openness  and  plain-dealing,  my  confi- 
dence in  him  was  so  far  restored,  that,  on  a  vacan- 
cy ooeurring  in  a  situation  of  greater  trust  and  in- 
creased emolument  than  the  one  he  had  hitherto 
filled,  I  placed  him  in  it ;  and  never  had  I  the 
slightest  reason  to  repent  of  the  part  I  had  acted 
towards  him.  Not  only  had  I  the  pleasure  of 
reflecting  that  I  had,  ia  all  probability,  saved  a 
fetlow-creatore  iicom  a  eontinued  course  of  vice,  and 
eonsequMit  misery,  and  afibrded  him  the  opportn- 
nity  of  beooainff  a  respectable  and  naefbl  member 
of  society,  but  f  had  gained  for  myself  an  inde- 
fiitigafale  serraot — a  iuthfiil  and  constant  fUend. 
For  years  he  served  me  vrith  the  greatest  fidelity 
snd  devotioD.  His  character  for  rigid,  nay,  even 
scmpokras  honesty,  was  so  well  known,  that  '  as 
honert  as  SmiA,'  became  a  proverb  amongst  his 
acquaintances.  One  morning  I  missed  him  from 
his  accustomed  place,  and  upon  inquiry,  learnt 
that  he  was  detained  at  home  by  indisposition. 
Several  days  elapsed,  and  still  he  was  absent ;  and 
apon  caUiag  at  his  house  to  inquire  after  him,  I 
found  the  family  in  great  distress  on  his  account. 
His  complaint  had  proved  typhus  fever  of  a 
malignsat  kind.  From  almost  the  commencement 
of  kw  attadr,  he  had,  as  his  wife  (for  he  had  been 
some  time  married)  informed  me,  lain  in  a  state  of 
total  oDCOMciouaness,  from  which  he  had  roused 
only  to  the  ravings  of  delirium,  and  that  the  phy- 
sician gave  little  hope  of  his  recovery.  For  some 
days  he  continued  in  the  same  state  :  at  length  a 
message  was  brought  me,  saying  that  Mr.  bmith 
wished  te  see  me  ;  the  messenger  adding,  that 
Mrs.  Smith  hoped  I  would  come  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, for-she  fened  her  husband  was  dying.  I  im- 
msdiately  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  Ob  entering  lus  (Camber,  I  found  the  whole  of 
his  faailr  assembled  to  take  &rewell  of  him  they 
so  taadeiiy  loved.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  me, 
he  motioiKd  for  me  to  approach  near  to  him,  and 
taking  my  hand  in  both  of  his,  he  turned  towards 
me  his  dying  countenance,  fnll  of  gratitude  and 
a&otion,  and  said,  '  My  dear  master,  my  best 
earthly  friend,  I  have  sent  for  you  that  I  may  give 
you  the  thanks  and  blessing  of  a  dying  man  for  all 
your  goodness  to  me.  lo  your  generosity  and 
mercy  I  owe  it,  that  I  have  lived  narful  and 
respected,  that  I  die  lamented  and  happy.  To 
you  I  owe  it,  that  I  leave  to  my  children  a  name 
unsullied  by  crime,  that  in  after  years  the  blush  of 
shame  shall  never  tinge  their  che^  at  the  memo- 
ry of  their  father.  O  God!'  he  continued,  '  Thou 
who  hast  said,  "  blessed  are  the  mercifiil,"  Uess 
him.  According  to  the  measure  he  has  meted 
to  others,  do  thou  mete  unto  him.'  Then  turning 
to  hia  fiunily,  he  said,  '  My  beloved  wife  and 
children,  I  intrust  you,  without  fear,  to  the  care 
of  that  heavenly  parent  who  has  said,  "  Leave  thy 
fttherless  children  to  me,  and  I  will  preserve  them 
alive,  and  let  thy  widows  trust  in  me."  And  you, 
my  dear  master,  will,  I  know,  be  to  them  aa  you 


have  boea  ta  me— guide,  protector,  and  fHend.' 
That,"  continued  the  kind  old  man,  looking  round 
upon  us  with  giisteaing  eve»,  "  though  mixed  with 
sorrow,  was  one  of  the  happiest  moments  of  my 
life.  As  I  stood  by  the  bedside  of  tin  dyin^  nan, 
and  looked  anwad  upon  his  ohfldrsB  growing  up 
virtuous,  intelligent,  and  upright,  respecting  and 
honcning,  as  nraeh  as  tber  loved  their  liuher  ; 
when  I  saw  his  wife,  tliongn  overcome  with  grief 
for  the  loss  of  a  tender  and  beloved  husband,  yet 
sorrowing  not  as  one  without  hope,  but  even  in 
that  moment  of  arony  deriving  comfort  fi«m  the 
belief  that  she  snoiud  meet  him  again  in  that 
world  where 

'  Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown ;' 

when  I  listened  to  his  fervent  expressions  of  grati- 
tude, and  saw  him  calmly  awaiting  the  inevitable 
stroke,  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  God,  and  at  peace 
with  his  feUow-meo  ;  and  when  I  thought  of  what 
the  reverse  of  all  this  might  have  been— crime, 
misery,  a  disgraceful  and  d^honored  life,  perfaape 
a  shainefnl  and  violent  death— had  I  yielded  to 
die  fint  impulse  of  indignation,  I  felt  a  happiness 
which  no  words  can  express.  We  are  told  that 
there  ia  more  joy  amongst  the  uigels  of  Qod  over 
one  sinner  that  repenteth,  than  over  ninety  and 
nine  just  persons  that  need  no  repentance.  With 
such  a  joy  as  we  may  imagine  theirs,  did  I  rejoice 
over  poor  Smith,  as  I  doMd  his  eyes,  and  heard 
the  attendant  minister  in  fervent  tones  exolahn, 
'  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  ;  yea, 
saith  the  spirit,  for  they  rest  from  their  labors,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them.'  My  friends,  I  am 
an  old  man.  During  a  long  and  eventful  career 
in  business,  I  have  had  intercourse  with  almost 
every  variety  of  temper  and  disposition,  and  with 
many  degrees  of  talent,  but  I  have  never  found 
reason  to  swerve  from  the  principle  with  which  I 
set  out  in  life,  to  '  temper  justice  with  mercy.' " 

Such  was  the  story  of  our  friend.  And  I 
bcdieve  not  one  in  that  company  but  returned 
home  more  disposed  to  judge  leniently  of  the  fiul- 
inga  of  lus  fellow-creatures,  and,  as  far  as  lay  in 
bis  power,  to  extend  to  all  who  might  fall  into 
temptation  that  merev  which,  under  similar  dr- 
cmnstanoes,  he  would  wish  shown  to  himself, 
feeing  "  that  it  is  more  blossod  to  save  than  to 
destroy."* 


BEABTLGSS    SFOUATIOIT. 

Pebhaps  the  whole  history  of  burglary — and 
we  appeal  to  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  corroborate  the 
8peculati(» — never  displayed  a  more  cruel  and 
heartless  robbery  than  that — according  to  the 
Morning  Post — lately  committed  in  the  house  of 
the  Reverend  John  Camtbell,  Selkirk  House,  in 
the  county  of  Selkirk.  That  house  was  entered 
on  the  21st  ult.,  and  the  reverend  gentleman  de- 
spoiled, among  other  precious  things,  of  "  a  silver 
auued  loddi/jug!"    Milton  asks — 

"  who  would  rob  a  hermit  of  his  beads, 

His  maple  dish  ? " 

Possibly,  not  even  Selkirk  thieves.  We  there* 
fore  recommend  to  the  Rev.  John  Campbku. 
henceforth  to  drink  his  toddy  out  of  a  wooden 
vessel,  maple  or  other;  for  what,  asks  Fathkb 
Mathkw,  "  has  any  churehmaa  to  do  with  toddy 
jugs  of  chased  silver!" — Punch. 

*  It  may  not  be  snperflnons  to  remark,  that  this  litOs 
paper  d«sciib«s  events  of  actual  oocuiraoas. 
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Fnn  Hood'i  Uaguiiu. 

DOMESTIC   VERSES,    BY    DELTA. 

Wi  liaTe  taken  the  following  beantiAil  stanzas 
lirom  a  bttle  voktme,  at  first  privately  distribated,  and 
now  givvn  to  the  public,  by  the  amiable  author.  It  is 
Terily  a  book  which  no  family  should  be  without  that 
calls  itself  domestic,  or  professes  a  taste  for  poetry. 

CASA    WAPPY.* 

And  faasl  thou  sought  thy  heavenly  home, 

Our  fond,  dear  boy — 
The  realms  where  sorrow  dare  not  come, 

Where  life  is  joy? 
Pure  at  thy  death,  as  at  thy  birth, 
Thy  spirit  caught  no  taint  from  earth. 
Even  by  its  bliss  we  mete  our  dearth, 
CasaWappy! 

Despair  was  in  oar  last  fiutewcll, 

As  closed  thine  eye ; 
Tears  of  our  anguiw  may  not  tell, 

When  thou  Mat  die; 
Words  may  not  paint  our  grief  for  thee, 
Sighs  are  but  bubbles  on  the  sea 
pf  our  nniathomed  agony, 

Casa  Wappy  I 

Thoa  wert  a  vision  of  deUg^ 

To  Mess  US  jfiven ; 
Beauty  embodied  to  our  $igbt — 

▲  type  of  heaven: 
So  dear  to  as  thou  weit,  thoa  ait 
Even  less  thine  own  selt  than  a  put 
Of  mine,  and  of  thy  mother's  hcwt, 
C<^  Wappy  I 

Thy  bright,  brief  day  knew  no  decline— 

'T  was  cloudless  joy ; 
Sunrise  and  night  alone  were  thine, 

Beloved  bov ! 
This  mom  beheld  thee  blithe  and  gayj 
That  found  thee  prostrate  in  decay  j 
And  ere  a  third  shone,  clay  was  day, 
Casa  Wa^y ! 

Oem  of  oar  hearth,  our  household  pride, 

Earth's  undefiled, 
Could  love  have  saved,  thoa  hadst  not  died. 

Our  dear,  sweet  child ! 
Hiunbly  we  bow  to  Fate's  decree ; 
Yet  had  we  hoped  that  Time  should  see 
Thee  moorn  for  us,  not  us  for  thee, 
Casa  Wappy! 

So  what  I  may,  go  where  I  will. 

Thou  meet'st  my  sight ; 
There  dost  thou  glide  before  me  still — 

A  form  of  light ! 
I  feel  thy  breath  upon  mv  cheek — 
I  see  thee  smile,  I  hear  thee  speak — 
Till  ohi  my  heart  is  like  to  break, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Methinks,  thou  smil'st  before  me  now, 

With  glance  of  stealth ; 
The  hair  thrown  back  from  thy  ftiU  brow 

In  buoyant  health : 
I  see  thine  eyes'  deep  violet  light — 
Thy  dimpled  cheek  camationed  bright — 
Thy  clasping  arms  so  round  and  white — 
Casa  Wappy ! 

The  nursery  shows  thy  pictured  waU, 
Thy  bat.— thy  bow— 

•The  self-appellative  of  a  bdovcd  child. 


Thy  cloak  and  bonnet — ch^  and  biA: 

But  where  art  thou  1 
A  comer  holds  thine  empty  chair. 
Thy  playthings  idly  scattered  there 
But  speak  to  us  of  our  despair, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Even  to  the  last,  thy  every  word — 

To  glad — to  grieve — 
Was  sweet,  as  sweetest  song  of  bird 

On  summer's  eve ; 
Ib  outward  beauty  nndecayed, 
Death  o'er  thy  spirit  cast  no  shade. 
And,  like  the  nunbow,  thou  didst  Bide, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

We  mourn  for  thee,  when  blind,  blank  night 

The  chamber  fills ; 
We  pine  for  thee,  when  mora's  first  li(^t 

Reddens  the  hills : 
The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the  sea. 
All — to  the  wall-flower  and  wild-pea — 
Are  changed, — we  saw  the  world  through  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

And  though,  perchance,  a  smile  may  gleam 

Of  casual  mirth, 
It  doth  not  own,  whatever  may  seem, 

An  inward  birth : 
We  miss  thy  small  step  on  the  stair ; — 
We  miss  thee  at  thine  evening  prayer;— 
All  day  we  miss  thee — everywhere— 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Snows  muffled  earth  when  thou  didst  go 

In  life's  spring-bloom, 
Down  to  the  appointed  noose  below— 

The  silent  tomb. 
But  now  the  green  leaves  of  the  tree 
The  cuckoo,  and  the  "  busy  bee," 
Beturn — but  with  them  bring  not  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

"T  is  so ;  but  can  it  be— (while  flowers 

Hevive  again) — 
Man's  doom,  in  death  that  we  and  oar> 

For  aye  remain  ? 
Oh !  can  it  be,  that,  o'er  the  grave, 
The  grass  renewed  should  yeariy  waM^ 
Yet  God  forget  our  child  to  savel — 
Casa  Wappy! 


It  cannot  be ;  for  were  it  so 

Thus  man  could  die, 
life  wen  a  mockery— Thoo^^t  wen 

And  Truth  a  lie ; — 
Heaven  were  a  coinage  of  the  brain — 
Beligion  freniy— Virtue  vain — 
And  all  our  hopes  to  meet  again, 
Casa  Wappy ! 

Then  be  to  us,  0  dear,  knt  child ! 

With  beam  of  love, 
A  star,  death's  uncongenial  wild 

Smiling  above ! 
Soon,  soon,  thy  little  feet  have  trode 
The  skyward  path,  the  seraph's  rood, 
That  led  thee  lack  from  man  to  Qod, 
Casa  Wappy ! 


Yet,  't  is  sweet  balm  to  our  despair, 

Fond,  fairest  boy. 
That  heaven  is  God's,  and  thou  art  there. 

With  him  in  joy ; 
There  post  are  death  and  all  its  woes ; — 
There  beauty's  stream  forever  flows ; — 
And  pleasure's  day  no  sunset  knows, 
CasaWappy! 
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Farewell,  tlien— for  a  while,  iareweU — 

Pride  of  my  heart ! 
It  cannot  be  that  long  we  dwell, 

Thus  torn  apart : 
Time's  shadows  like  the  shuttle  flee ; 
And  dark,  howe'er  life's  night  may  be, 
Beyond  the  grave,  I  '11  meet  with  thee, 
Casa  Wappy ! 


NAPOLEON    AND  WELLINGTON. 

AssoRBDLT  the  fact  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
deserres  to  be,  that  Napoleon, — who  by  the  act 
showed  himself  a  miserable  dwarf  indeed — be- 
qaeatbed,  in  a  codicil  to  his  will,  the  earn  of  10,000 
ttancs  ^400/.)  to  a  man  chargeid  with  an  attempt 
to  murder  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  We  subjom 
the  extract  from  the  will,  which  may  be  seen  at 
Doctors'  Commons  on  the  payment  of  one  shil- 
ling. The  codicil  bears  date,  April  25,  1821,  and 
the  magnanimous  testator  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 
Ua  days  afterwards ;  dying,  as  he  declared  in  the 
preamble  to  bis  last  testament,  "  in  the  Apostolical 
and  Catholic  Church !"  Here  is  the  proof  of  his 
Christianity, — 

"  5.  idea  (10,000)  JAx  miUe  francs  au  sons-officier 
Cantillon,  qui  a  essuy^  im  proces  comme  prSvenn 
d'avoir  rouln  assassiuer  Lord  Wellington,  ce  dont  il 
a  H6  declare  innocent.  Cantillon  avait  antant  de 
droit  d'assassiner  cet  oligarque,  que  celui-ci  k  m'en- 
Toyer  pour  pirir  snr  le  rocher  de  Sainte-Holene. 
Wellington,  qui  a  propose  cet  attentat,  cherchait  k 
le  justifier  sur  I'interdt  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Can- 
tillon, si  viaiment  il  eAt  assassine  le  lord,  se  serait 
coarert  et  aurait  6l6  jnstiiid  par  les  memes  motifs : 
l'int<ret  de  la  France  de  se  defaire  d'un  general,  qui 
d'ailleurs  arait  yiole  la  capitulation  de  Paris,  et  par 
U  s'jtait  rendu  responsable  du  sang  des  martyrs 
Ney,  LabMoydre,  dec.  ice.,  et  du  crime  d'avoir 
d^ponille  les  mosees,  contre  le  texte  des  trait^s."  ^ 

We  subjoin  a  translation : — 

"Ten  thousand  francs  to  the  subaltern  Cantillon, 
who  underwent  a  trial  charged  with  an  attempt  to 
assassinate  Lord  Wellington,  and  of  which  he  was 
declared  innocent.  Cantillon  had  as  good  right  to 
attaninate  the  oligarch,  as  he  himself  to  send  me  to 
perish  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Wellington,  who 
proposed  this  iniquity,  sought  to  justify  it  by  the 
interests  of  dreat  Britain.  Cantillon,  if  he  had  really 
astattimtted  hit  lordship,  would  have  been  exaaed  and 
JMSlified  by  the  like  motives — the  interest  of  France  to 
rid  herself  of  a  general  who  had  riolated  the  treaty 
of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  by  that  act  had  ren- 
dered himself  responsible  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs 
Ney,  LabMoydre,  &c.  &c. ;  and  for  the  crime  of 
despoiling  the  musenms,  contivy  to  the  text  of  trea- 
ties!" 

Is  there  not  Dwarf — miserable  homujiculut — in 
every  line  of  this?  We  subjoin,  by  way  of  con- 
trast, the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when 
the  death  of  Napoleon  was  proposed  to  his  grace. 

"  ^^—  wishes  to  kill  him ;  bat  I  have  told  him 
that  I  shall  remonstrate .-  I  have  likewise  said  that, 
as  a  private  friend,  I  advised  him  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  so  foul  a  transaction  ;  and  that  he  and  I  had 
acted  too  distinguished  pans  in  those  transactions  to 
become  executioners;  and  that  I  was  determined 
that,  if  the  sovereigns  wished  to  put  him  to  death, 
they  should  appoint  an  executioner,  which  should  not 
t«   me."— FtiM  Lieut,-CoUmel   Gwmoo^s  SeltOions 


from  the  Dmkt  of  WeUi»glo*'$  Dispatehet,  Vo.  965, 
p.  870. 

B«  it  understood  that  we  are  not  Uiad  idolators 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  has  made  his 
political  blunders,  and  in  his  time  talked  political 
nonsense  as  well  as  his  inferiors.  Moreover,  he 
exhibits  a  defective  sympathy  with  the  people  ;  as 
the  Examiner  has  admirably  said  of  him,  he  looks 
upon  them  as  a  mere  apparmge  to  the  Crown. 
Certainly,  the  "  iron  Duke"  wants  a  little  kindly 
expansion  towards  the  masses.  Nevertheless, 
contrasting  Wellington's  answer  to  the  proposed 
death  of  the  ex-Emperor,  with  Napoleon's  reward 
of  the  would-be  assassin  of  the  General,  need  we 
ask  which  is  the  Oiant,  and  which  the  Dwarf? — 
Punch. 


ANECDOTE   OF   HIS    BOTAL     BIflHNESS    PBINCE 
ALBERT. 

ST  nlB  AOTSOB  OF  "  BBAL  UUmOK  UOOUII." 

The  consort  of  our  gracious  Queen  is,  as  every 
body  knows,  a  prince  o?  the  House  of  Saxe  Gotha : 
whether  the  famous  Marshal  Saxe  was  a  member 
of  the  same  family  I  cannot  trace  ;  but  the  place  is 
celebrated  for  its  well-known  Alnuu^.  Not  that 
it  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind  by  any  means. 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack  preceded  it  by  many 
years.  So  did  Francis  or  Frances  Moore's  ;  and 
there  was  a  popular  one  called  Partridge's.  One 
of  his  descendants  is  a  Professor  of  Astrology,  or 
Astronomy,  or  Anatomy,  at  any  rate  of  something 
beginning  with  A,  at  one  of  our  Universities  or 
Colleges.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  name  was  not 
Woodcock  ;  but  it  reminded  one  of  some  wild  bird 
of  the  kind.  That  notorious  sporting  character. 
Colonel  Thomville  of  Thornton  Royal,  once  shot 
sixty  brace  of  them  on  the  same  day.  Another 
celebrated  sporting  character  was  Sir  John  Lade 
or  Ladd :  I  forget  how  much  he  betted  to  drive 
some  sort  of  vehicle  with  two,  or  four,  or  six 
horses  a  certain  number  of  miles  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  whether  he  won  or  lost.  But  it 
was  reckoned  a  great  feat.  Then  there  was  Mer- 
lin's Carriage,  without  any  horses  at  all.  I  am 
sure,  at  least,  it  went  without  horses ;  but  am  not 
positive,  if  it  was  moved  by  springs  or  steam. 
Perhaps  steam  was  not  then  invented.  There  are 
still  carriages  in  the  present  day  called  Merlins  or 
Berlins — which  is  it? — but  they  are  drawn  by 
horses.  The  last  invented  vehicles,  I  believe,  ate 
called  Broughams,  or  Brooms.  But  to  return  to 
Prince  Albert  of  Prussia,  tho  son  or  brother — no, 
the  cousin  of  the  present  Ring.  There  are  some 
curious  particulars  about  the  Court  of  Prussia,  and 
Frederick  the  Great  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  aunt, 
the  Margravine  of  Anspach  and  Bareuth.  I  re- 
member reading  them  in  the  original  French — 
who,  by  the  way,  excel  in  their  biographies.  The 
only  thmg  we  have  to  compare  with  them  is  the 
Life,  by  himself,  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburg.  A 
noted  place  in  war-time  for  harboring  the  enemy's 
privateers.  They  did  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
our  export,  and  picked  up  some  very  rich  prizes 
in  the  Channel.  One  of  them,  called  the  Jones 
Paul,  or  some  such  name,  terribly  infested  the 
Scotch  and  English  coasts,  till,  according  to  a 
memorandum  now  lying  before  me,  she  was  driven 
ashore  in  Kent,  by  Commodore  G.  P.  R.  James, 
and  the  pirates  were  taken  prisonera  at  Sevemdroog 
Tower  oji  Shooter's  Hijl, 
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THS  NIGHT   BE70BE  THE  SOEL. 

Thc  Times  publishes  a  letter  from  Major  D.  K. 
Fawcett,  the  uncle  of  the  late  Colonel  Lynar 
Fawcett,  dated  "Ballinlass  House,  BaUinamon 
Bridge,  10th  April,"  enclosiag  another,  written 
at  his  instance  by  the  Coloners  widow,  Mrs. 
Anne  Frances  Fawcett,  in  reply  to  Lieutenant 
Munro's  statement  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
duel.  Mrs.  Fawcett  was  the  only  person  present 
at  the  first  dispute ;  which  she  agrees  with  Mr. 
Munro  in  ascribing  to  a  difference  about  the  terms 
obtained  from  a  Mrs.  Smith  for  the  purchase  of  a 
house.    Mrs.  Fawcett  was  making  tea : — 

"  Colonel  Fawcett,  folding  up  tine  papers  which 
were  on  the  table,  said, '  Well,  it  can't  be  helped 
now  ;  but  I  must  say  that  Mrs.  Smith  has  bam- 
boozled us  both  most  thoroughly ;  though,  had  I 
been  acting  for  you,  I  should  most  probably  have 
acted  as  you  have  done.'  To  which  Lieutenant 
Munro  replied,  *  I  tell  you  what,  you  have  several 
times  insinuated  that  I  mismanaged  your  a&iis ; 
but  I  have  attended  to  your  interests  as  I  never  did 
to  my  own,  and  I  say  I  will  not  stand  it.'  My 
husband  observed,  '  No,  Munro,  I  never  said  <» 
thought  that  you  mismanaged  my  afiaiis.'  '  I  say 
you  did.'  'I  did  not.  Sir.'  'You  did,'  again 
rejoined  Lieutenant  Muoro.  Colonel  Fawcett 
then  rose  for  the  first  time,  and  ringing  the  bell, 
said,  'A  flat  contradiction  I  will  take  from  no 
man  ;  and,  Sir,  I  must  request  yon  will  leave  my 
house.' " 

Much  more  passed ;  Mr.  Munro  taunting  and 
sneering,  the  Colonel  being  cool  and  self-possessed. 
Mrs.  Fawcett  only  spoke  once,  pointing  out  to 
Mr.  Munro,  Colonel  Fawcett 's  Etdmission  that  he 
himself  should  probably  have  acted  in  the  same 
way  about  the  house.  Next  morning  Mr.  Grant 
called — 

*'  Mr.  Grant  remained,  I  think,  about  ten  min- 
utes ;  and  when  he  left,  my  husband  returned  to 
me  and  said,  '  Why,  what  do  you  think  it  is? — 
why,  a  challenge  from  Munro!'  'Nonsense,' 
I  cried.  '  It  is,  udeed,'  he  replied.  To  which  I 
rejoined,  '  But  you  surely  won't  go  out?'  'I  don't 
know  that,'  he  said.  I  replied,  '  Why,  you  could 
never  fire  at  each  other.'  '  At  any  rate,'  he  ob- 
served, '  I  must  be  oflT  to  the  Club,  and  get 
Daubeney's  opinion,  (a  Major  in  the  Fifty-fifUi 
Regiment,)  and  I  will  come  back  and  tell  yon  as 
soon  as  anything  is  agreed  upon.'  But  before  he 
led,  he  request^  of  me  to  tell  him  candidly,  if,  in 
my  opinion,  he  had  acted  temperately  the  night 
before,  or  not :  to  which  I  replied,  '  Why,  in  the 
first  instance  I  think  you  were  a  little  hot,  but  in 
the  second  I  was  astonished  at  your  temperanoe.' 
He  then  quitted  the  house,  and  returning  about 
two  o'clock,  told  me  it  was  not  yet  settl^  ;  and 
showed  me  the  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  for 
his  friend.  'Munro,'  he  said,  '8(iU  demands  a 
meeting ;  but  Cuddy  vrill  see  Mr.  Grant  again.' 
'  Cuddy !'  I  exclaimed,  '  Oh  dear,  I  am  sorry  you 
fixed  upon  so  voung  a  man.'  '  He  is  young,' 
said  my  husband, '  but  he  is  a  peacemaker,  and  is 
more  cool  and  clearheaded  than  many  an  older 
man  :  besides,  Daubeney  is  so  much  engaged  in 
arranging  bis  family  afiairs,  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
troubte  Um,  and  I  like  to  have  one  of  my  own 
regiment  to  act  for  me.'  I  then  remarked,  that  I 
thought  he  might  have  written  a  more  conciliatory 
letter,  without  leaving  it  in  say  one's  power  to 
say  that  he  submitted  tamely  to  insult :  to  which 
be  remarked,  '  that  1  was  perhaps  right,  and  that 
it  was  not  then  too  late  to  do  so. '    He  again  went 
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totheClob;  andonhisietnmreadmeacopy  of  a 
second  letter,  in  which  he  said  he  never  intended 
to  insult  Mr.  Munro,  but  that  he  turned  him  out 
of  his  house  for  grossly  insulting  him.  [  I  write 
this  also  from  recollection,  as  the  copies  of  those 
letters,  the  contents  of  which  are  already  known 
to  the  public,  are  not  in  my  possession.]  He  then 
remarked,  that  I  looked  very  dull  and  low-spirited  : 
to  which  I  replied,  '  How  can  I  help  feeling  dull 
while  this  business  is  pending?'  '  Oh,'  he  said, 
'  as  to  that  business,  I  consider  it  as  settled  :  my 
last  note  must  have  satisfied  them ;  it  must  have 
settled  it.'  " 

Mr.  Cuddy  called  in  the  evening,  and  said  that 
Mr.  Munro  still  insisted  on  a  meeting ;  and  then 
went  away  again  to  see  Mr.  Grant  once  more. 
On  Mrs.  Fawoett's  observing  that  she  wished  the 
afihir  were  amicably  settl^,  her  hnsband  ex- 
claimed, with  a  sigh,  "  that  he  wished  to  Heaven 
it  was." 

"  He  did  not  hear  from  Lieutenant  Cuddy  till 
near  midnight ;  when  he  received  a  note,  a  few 
lines  of  whKh  I  read  over  his  shoulder ;  and  when 
I  saw  that  their  purport  was,  that  Lieutenant 
Cuddy  had  failed  in  his  endeavors  to  efiect  an 
arrangement,  and  that  they  were  to  go  out,  I  fell 
back  on  my  chair,  nearly  fainting ;  when  my  fans- 
band  said,  in  a  displeased  manner,  '  Oh,  this  is 
just  what  I  feared — ^that  you  would  fail  me  when 
I  most  required  your  firmness  and  obedience.'  H« 
then  went  to  order  a  carriage  to  come  ewly  the 
next  morning  ;  desiring  me  to  get  the  servants  to 
bed ;  but  observed,  that  as  it  was  already  so  late,  it 
would  be  better  for  us  both  to  sit  up.  He  soon 
came  back,  and  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  whilst  I  sat 
by  his  side.  Thus  passed  the  remainder  of  that 
sad  night.  He  occasionally  doted ;  but  I  saw  he 
wateh^  me  strictly,  and  was  uneasy  if  I  attempt- 
ed to  quit  him.  However,  I  had  no  idea  what- 
ever of  endeavoring  to  give  information,  for  I  well 
knew  my  husband's  character :  although  he  never 
ha4  any  concealmente  from  me,  and  was  kind, 
affectionate,  and  indulgent  in  the  highest  degree, 
yet  he  would  never  have  forgiven  the  slightest 
mterference  on  my  part  in  a  matter  of  honor  and 
duty.  I  also  never  thought  that  Lieutenant 
Munro  would  fire  at  him  ;  and  as  I  knew  his  own 
resolve  not  to  discbarge  his  pistol,  I  was  assured 
all  would  terminate  happily  ;  though  I  had  a  feel- 
ing of  terror  I  could  not  then  account  for.     *    * 

"  Shortly  after  my  husband  had  dressed  and 
breakfasted,  the  carriage  arrived,  (I  think  it  was 
near  five  o'clock,)  and  he  sent  me  down  to  unfas- 
ten the  hall-door,  lest  the  ringing  should  rouse  the 
servante  :  which  I  did.  He  then  said,  on  taking 
leave  of  me,  '  God  bless  you,  my  beloved  Annie  I 
you  have  shown  yourself  this  night  to  be  a  true 
and  devoted  wife  ;  and  remember,  whatever  hap- 
pens, I  go  out  with  a  clear  conscience ;  for  they 
have  forced  me  into  this,  and  I  will  never  fire  at 
your  sister's  husband.'  He  then  ran  down  the 
stairs,  and  let  himself  out." 

Mrs.  Fawcett  declares  that  she  had  never  heard 
the  Colonel  mention  Mr.  Monro's  name  with  the 
slightest  acrimony,  and  that  she  herself  never 
said  anything  to  produce  that  feeling.  Neither 
she  nor  her  ftiends  can  comprehend  what  Mr. 
Munro  means  by  Colonel  Fawcett's  entertaining 
"  suspicions  of  a  most  unhappy  nature."  The 
reason  why  Colonel  Fawcett  was  anxious  to  go  to 
the  Continent  was  the  expected  benefit  to  his 
wife's  health  ;  her  spirite  naving  suffered  froBi 
the  loss  of  her  mother-in-law,  who  died  in  the 
previous  April. — Spectator.  ^^  . 
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POLB-CATS   OF   THE   FEE$8. 


A  Mr.  Welu  haa  told  •  moring  tale  to  the 
Leu>  Matob  of  the  oottowb  and  hardahipa  of 
Basnuid  GaasoBT,  priaoner  in  Newgate.  "  He 
k  eompdled  to  aasoetate  with  felona,"  aafs  Mr. 
Wells — donbtleaa,  a  dreadfiil  indignity  to  the 
late  editor  of  the  Satirisi,  whoae  oo-matea  and 
fidfew-laboreia  in  the  vineyaTd  were  men  of  the 
nioaat  aenae  of  honor ;  gentlemen  "  of  the  first 
henae,  the  very  first  honse."  Moreover,  the  aaid 
Gmoobt  "  deepa  on  an  iron  bedstead,  with  rope 
mattieaa  and  nig  covering," — a  shocking  cirenm- 
atanoe,  when  we  remember  the  beds  of  rosea  that 
the  aud  Obioort  was  wont  to  spread  in  the 
oiriiimns  of  hia  newspaper  for  certain  aofi^erers. 
"  Mr.  Gbboobt  ia  only  allowed  the  prison  diet !" 
Cooaidering  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his  appetite, 
that  for  years  fed  npon  lying  and  slandering, — a 
meet  emel  pimishment !  "Mr.  Greoory's health 
ia  aoflirring,"  and  therefere  Mr.  Wills  will  "  oall 
*  puUie  meeting  to  addreas  the  Quixn"  upon  the 
matter.  We  Imow  nothing  of  the  state  of  Mr. 
Obbsobt's  heaMi :  bat  this  we  know — men,  on 
board  the  bnlka,  who,  it  may  be,  have  only 
wronged  aoeiety  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings, 
All  m,  and  find  no  sympathy  in  their  sickness 
from  the  Home-Offioe.  How,  then,  is  the  late 
editor  of  the  Sattrigt  to  claim  any  indolgence, 
denied  to  the  late  abstractor  (to  use  a  soft  word) 
of  pooket-handkerchiefe  *  Mr.  SnERirr  Mcsorote 
"legMtted  to  declare  that  Mr.  Gregory's  health 
was  MoliniDg."  JIas  the  Sheriff  no  sympathy  for 
the  declining  heahh  of  many  a  wretched  convict  at 
Woolwich  1  Can  he  only  find  compassion  for  the 
Mnvieied  danderer  that  turned  his  venom  to  profit 
•~haB  he  no  tooch  of  tenderness  for  the  declming 
Ibotpad,  Ae  waating  honsebreaker  ?  Let  Greoo- 
bv's  iU-health  plead  snccesefuUy  for  his  pardon ; 
but  let  the  same  pardon  be  awarded  to  sick  culprits 
of  every  daMMomation.— PttncA. 


Railwat-ooMf AMIES  have  discovered  a  way  of 
being  liberal  with  profit  to  themselves  ;  and  their 
aperalative  trading  has  secured  a  boon  for  the 
hatd-worldng  population  of  the  Metropolis — one 
means  of  relieviBg  "  the  Wen  "  by  at  least  some 
temporary  dispersion.  On  Easter  Monday  and  the 
two  following  days,  what  are  called  "  return-tick- 
ets," giving  the  parchaser  the  right  to  conveyance 
out  of  town  and  back  again,  were  issued  by  several 
railway  companies  at  greatly  reduced  fares.  Shop- 
keepers, clerks,  mechanics,  and  the  fifty  varieties 
o(  tne  Londoner  race,  were  enabled  forx  once  to 
taate  the  delights  of  railway-travelling,  and  to 
visit  even  the  sea^coast !  The  favorite  resort  was 
Brighton— Attractive  from  its  assooiatioDS  with  roy- 
alty, ftdiion,  and  old  repute  for  gayetr :  the  ertra 
receipts  on  that  railway  amonntM,  m  the  three 
days,  to  1,943/.  Traditions  of  Julius  Cesar,  of 
the  ancient  Castle,  and  Shakespeara's  Cliff,  also 
drew  great  numbers  to  Dover  ;  and  the  result  of 
the  rmlwxd  ftres  for  the  three  days  was  seen  in 
eietra  receipts  to  the  amount  of  700f. 

Most  these  mutual  benefits  be  confined  to  Easter 
week  ?  If  it  has  paid  the  Brighton  Railway  pro- 
prietors to  sell  "  return-tickets  "  at  half-pruM  for 
tlMse  three  days  in  April,  would  it  not  pay  to  do  so 
OK  every  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Mcmday  through- 
911$  t])e  swqm^  and  early  autumn  \     Without  at- 


temptiiMf  to  tinl  an  eoenomical  aritlmietidaii  wb« 
has  lately  distinguished  himself  on  eotton-mills,  it 
may  safeiy  be  calculated  that  to  sell  "  return- 
tickets  "  en  such  a  purely  pleasure-line  as  that  to 
Brighton,  would  be  as  great  a  boon  to  the  proprie- 
tors as  to  the  public.  The  fixed  capital  invested  in 
the  formation  of  a  railway  bears  a  much  greater 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  working  than  the  build- 
mgs  and  machinery  of  a  cotton-mill  to  the  circu- 
lating capital ;  and  the  railway-proprietor  ia  diere- 
fore  far  moie  interested  in  increasing  the  returns 
of  his  ciicnlating  capital  by  increasing  the  rapidity 
of  its  oirmlation. 

Railways  have  created  a  new  class  of  traTellera, 
a  great  locomotive  population  that  could  alone 
people  some  European  states ;  yet  to  a  considera- 
ble extent  "  the  masses  "  are  debarred  ftma  the 
use  of  the  railway  by  the  outlay.  The  rich  man 
finds  it  cheaper  than  the  old  method  of  post-chaiaes, 
or  even  sta^»-coaches  with  the  frequent  inn-expen- 
ses ;  but  the  poor  man  can  ill  muster  the  requisite 
amount  of  gold.  Cheapness  would  beget  still 
newer  and  more  numerous  classes;  just  as  the 
cheap  and  accessible  onmibus  has  converted  half 
the  passengers  in  London  streets  to  riders.  At 
present  the  Londoner  is  content  to  steam  np  to 
Kichmond,  and  eat  eel-pies,  or  down  to  Gravesend, 
and  dabble,  like  the  eel,  in  half-salt-water :  but 
give  the  opportunity,  and  thousand*  might  poor 
out  weekly  to  the  very  sea^coasts,  to  the  immense 
profit  of  the  railways,  of  the  sea-side  tradespeople, 
and  the  incalculable  benefit  and  delight  of  the 
tovm-bred  folks.  To  many  there  is  no  delight  so 
great  as  that  of  loitering  on  a  sea-beach  ;  bat  to 
3ie  inlander  it  is  a  pleasure  as  rare  as  it  is  great : 
it  might  be  one  for  every  week. — Spectator. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  HATB   FOB   BREAEFA8T  ? 

Tastb  and  Invemion,  oh !  celestial  pair, 
Descend,  and  aid  ma  in  this  hour  of  woe : 

What  sholll  have  for  breakfast?    Fray  declare, 
Kind  nymphs ;  for  may  I  perish  if  I  know ! 

Expanding  buds  the  forest  trees  adorn. 
The  pastures  now  again  are  robed  m  green; 

Yet  still  my  table,  at  the  meal  of  mom, 
Presents,  I  grieve  to  say,  a  wintry  scene. 

On  mossy  banks  Spring's  early  Violets  bloam; 

But  Spring's  young  Radishes,  ah !  where  are  they  1 
The  vernal  Frimroee  bursts  its  earthy  tomb ; 

Where  an  the  vernal  Oniou!  Flora,  say. 

Of  Steaks  I  'm  tired,  and  so  I  am  of  Chops : 
Of  Kidneys,  Bacon,  Tongue,  in  short,  of  Meat. 

And  vainly  have  I  roam'd  amid  the  shops, 
In  quest  of  something  that  was  good  to  eat. 

Thy  Bloaters,  Varmouth,  even  thme,  are  dry, 
Dry  as  statistics.    Eipper'd  Salmon,  too, 

Which  yesterday  I  was  induced  to  try, 
Xun'd  out,  I  found,  to  be  a  thorough  "do." 

Must  I  pot.ap,  then,  with  the  simple  roll? 

Muffin,  or  bread  and  butter,  with  my  tea? 
Come,  then,  sde  solace.  Sausage  of  my  sonl^ 

The  Pqet  finds  he  ifictst  fall  back  on  thee ! 

Ptmek. 
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Trk  eloek  stnick  seven- 


Bat  the  dock  wss  a  storjr-teller ;  for  the  true 
time  was  one,  as  marked  by  the  short  hand  on  the 
dial.  The  tmth  was,  oar  family  clock — an  old- 
fiishioned  machine,  in  a  tall  mahogany  case,  and 
snrmonnted  by  three  golden  balls,  as  if  it  had 
belonged  to  the  Lomberds — ^was  apt  to  chime  Tery 
caprieioTiely. 

HoweTer  it  stmck  seven  jnst  as  my  father  oame 
down  stairs  from  the  bed-room,  rubbing  his  hands, 
and  whistling  in  a  whisper,  as  his  cnstom  was 
when  he  was  well  pleased,  and  walking  along  the 
passage  somewhat  more  than  usual  on  his  tiptoes, 
with  a  jaunty  gait,  he  stepped  into  the  ntting- 
roran  to  communicate  the  good  news.  But  there 
was  nobody  in  the  parlor  except  the  little  fairy-like 
gentleman,  who  wailked  jauntily  to  meet  him,  rub- 
bing his  hands,  and  silently  whistling,  in  the  old 
mirror, — a  large  circular  one,  presided  over  by 
some  bronze  bird,  sacred  peiliaps  to  Esculapios, 
and  therefore  carrying  a  gilt  bolus,  attached  by  a 
chain  to  his  beak. 

From  the  parlor  my  father  went  to  the  surgery : 
hnt  there  was  nobody  there  ;  so  he  repaired,  per- 
foree,  for  sraipathy  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  found 
the  maid,  Kezia,  sitting  on  a  wooden  chair,  back- 
ed close  against  the  whitewashed  wall,  her  hands 
clasped  in  her  lap,  and  her  apron  thrown  over  her 
head,  apparently  asleep  and  snoring,  but  in  reality 
praying  naif  aloud. 
"  WeU,  Kiazv,  it 's  all  happily  over." 
Kezia  jumped  up  on  her  legs,  and  having  ac- 
knowledged, by   a  bob,  her  master's  presence, 
inqnited  eagerly  "  which  sectst" 
"  Doublets,  Kizzy,  doublets.   A  brace  of  boys." 
"What,   twins!     O,   gimini!"  exclaimed  the 
overjoyed  Kesia,  her  cheeks  for  a  while  glowing 
both  of  the  same  color.     "  And  all  doing  well, 
missis  and  babes  V 
"  Bravely — ^famously— another  and  all !" 
"  The  Lord  preserve  her !"  said  Keda  with  epi- 
phatic  fervor — ' '  the  Lord  preserve  her  and  her  pro- 

feny,"  pronouncbg  the  last  word  so  that  it  would 
ave  rhymed  with  mahogany. 
"  Progeny — ^with  a  soft  g" — muttered  my  fa- 
ther, who  had  once  been  a  schoolmaster,  and  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  correcting  "  cakeology." 

"  Well,  prodge,  then,"  murmured  Kezia,  her 
cheeks  again  looking,  but  only  for  a  moment,  both 
of  a  color.  For,  by  a  freak  of  nature,  one  side  of 
her  face,  from  her  eye  to  the  comer  of  her  mouth, 
was  blotched  with  what  is  called  a  claret-mark — 
a  large  irregular  patch  of  deep  crimson,  which  my 
father,  fond  of  odd  coincidences,  declued  was  of 
the  exact  shape  of  Florida  in  the  map.  Be  that 
as  it  might,  her  fiu»,  except  when  she  blushed, 
exhibited  a  diversity  of  color  quite  allegorical,  one 
side  as  sanguine  as  Hope,  and  the  other  as  pallid 
as  Fear. 

Now,  a  daret-maik  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
"  bom  with  the  individual ;"  whereas  Itezia  attri- 
buted her  disfigurement  to  a  iuveuile  face-ache,  to 
relieve  which,  she  had  appbed  to  the  part  a  hot 
eabbage-leaf,  bnt  gathered  unluckily  from  the  red 
pii&ling  brassica  mstead  of  the  green  one,  and  so 
■T  sleeping  all  night  on  it,  her  cheek  had  extract- 
M  the  cofor.   An  explanation,  offered  in  perfqpt 
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good  &ith ;  lor  Kena  had  no  persenal  vanity  to 
propitiate,  ^e  had  no  more  charms,  she  knew, 
than  a  eat — not  any  eat,  bnt  our  own  old  8haU>y 
tabby,  with  her  scrubby  skin,  a  wall  eye,  and  » 
doek^  tail.  But  in  moral  Beauty — if  ever  there 
had  been  an  annual  Book  of  it — ^Kexia  might  have 
had  her  portrait  at  full  length. 

Her  figure  and  face  were  of  the  commonest 
human  clay,  east  in  the  plainest  mould.  Her 
clumsy  feet  and  legs,  her  coarse  red  arma  anil 
hands,  anddnmpy  fingers,  her  ungainly  trunk,  and 
hard  features,  were  admirahly  adapted  fer  that 
rough  drudgery  to  which  she  unsparingly  devoted 
them,  as'if  only  fit  to  be  scratched,  chapped,  burnt, 
sodden,  sprained,  frost-bitten,  and  stuck  with  sphn- 
tets. '  And  if  sometimes  her  joints  stiffened,  her 
back  ached,  and  her  limbs  flagged  under  thesevo 
ity  of  her  labors,  was  it  not  all  for  the  good 
of  that  family  to  which  she  sacrificed  herself  with 
the  feudal  devotion  of  a  Highlander  to  his  clan? 
In  short,  she  combined  in  one  ungainly  bundle  of 
household  virtues,  all  the  best  qualities  of  oui 
domestic  animals  and  beasts  of  burthen — Gloving 
and  faithful  as  the  dog,  strong  as  a  horse,  patient 
as  an  ass,  and  temperate  as  a  camel.  At  nineteen 
years  of  age  she  had  engaged  herself  to  my  mothet 
as  a  servant  of  all  work ;  and  truly,  from  that 
hour,  no  kind  of  labor,  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry, 
clean  or  dirty,  had  she  shunned  :  never  inquiring 
whether  it  belonged  to  her  place,  but  toiling,  a 
voluntary  slave,  in  all  departments  ;  nay,  as  if  hex 
daily  work  were  not  enough,  sleep-walking  by 
night  into  parlor  and  kitchen,  to  clean  knives, 
wash  up  crmrkery,  dust  chairs,  or  polish  tables ! 

To  female  servants  in  general,  and  to  those  in 
particular  who  advertise  for  small  families,  where 
a  footman  is  kept,  the  advent  of  two  more  children 
would  have  been  an  unwelcome  event :  perhaps  equi- 
valent to  a  warning.  Not  so  with  Kezia.  Could  one 
have  looked  through  her  homely  bos<Hn  into  h«t 
heart,  or  through  her  plain  forehead  into  her  brain, 
they  would  have  been  fonnd  rejoicing  beforehand 
in  the  double,  double  toil  and  trouble  of  attending 
on  the  twins.  My  &ther's  thoughts  were  turned 
in  the  same  direction,  but  with  a  gravity  that  put 
an  end  to  his  sub-whistling,  and  led  him,  half  in 
jest  and  half  in  earnest,  to  moralize  aloud. 

"  Two  at  once,  Kisc^,  two  at  once— there  will 
be  sharp  work  for  us  all.  Two  to  nurse — two  to 
suckle— two  to  wean — ^two  to  vaccinate  (he  was 
sare  not  to  forget  that ! )  — ^two  to  put  to  their  feet — ' ' 

"  Bless  them !"  ejaculated  Kezia. 

"  Two  to  cut  their  teeth — two  to  have  measles, 
and  hooping-cough — " 

"  Poor  things !"  murmured  Kezia. 

"  Ay,  and  what 's  worse,  two  more  backs  to 
clothe ;  and  two  more  bellies  to  fill — and  I  can't 
ride  on  two  horses,  and  pay  two  visits  at  once." 

"  You  must  double  your  fees,  master." 

"  No,  no,  Kizzv,  that  won't  do.  My  patients 
grumble  at  them  already." 

"  Then  I  'd  double  their  phyucking,  and  ordet 
two  draughts,  and  two  powders,  and  two  boxes  of 
piUs,  instead  of  one." 

"  Bnt  how  will  they  like  such  double  drugging, 
Kizzy — supposing  that  their  constitutions  are  strong 
enough  to  stand  it!" 

Kezia  was  silent.  She  had  thrown  out  her  sng* 
gestion  for  the  benefit  of  the  family ;  and  beyond 
that  limited  circle  her  mind  never  revolved.  Her 
sympathies  began,  and,  like  Domestic  Charity, 
ended  at  home.  Society,  and  the  large  family  of 
human  kind  in  general,  she  lef^  to  shift  for  tlMOir 
selves.  ^^  J 
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The  euuwtartion  having  thus  dropped ,  my  &ther 
erept  np  stain  again,  to  see  bow  mattera  were 
going  on  orerhead ;  whilst  the  maid  proceeded  to 
answer  a  muffled  Icnoek  at  the  &ont  door,  followed 
by  an  attempt  to  ring  the  night  bell,  bat  which 
had  been  completely  dumb-founded  by  Kezia  with 
paper  and  rag.  The  appellant  was  Mr.  Poetle,  the 
medical  assistant. 

"  A  nice  night  for  a  ride  through  the  Fens," 
grumbled  the  deputy-doctor,  shaking  himself  in  his 
great  coat,  like  a  wet  water-dog,  before  he  fol- 
lowed the  maid  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  seated 
himself  in  his  steaming  clothes  before  the  fire. 

"Mr.  Postle!" 

Mr.  Postle  looked  up  to  the  speaker,  and  saw 
her  hard  features  convulsively  strugging  into  what 
bore  some  distant  resemblance  to  a  smile. 

"  Mr.  Postle !"  and  her  voice  broke  into  a  sort 
of  hysterical  chuckle.   "  You  don't  askthenewst" 

"What  news?" 

"What!  Why,  there's  an  increase  of  the 
fiimily!"  said  Kezia,  her  face  crimson  on  both 
sides  with  the  domestic  triumph.  "  We  've  got 
twins!" 

■"  Hnmph !"  grunted  Mr.  Postle.  "  Better  one 
strong  one,  than  two  weakly  ones." 

"Weakly!"  exclaimed  Kezia ;  "why,  they 're 
little  Heroaluses.     Our  babbies  always  are." 

A  suppressed  laugh  caused  the  assistant  and 
Kezia  to  look  round,  and  they  beheld,  close  beside 
them,  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Prideaux.  It  was  one  of 
her  peculiaritiea  that  she  never  shuffled  about  slip- 
shod, or  in  creaking  leather;  but  crept  along, 
noiselessly  as  a  ghost,  in  a  pair  of  list  mocassins  : 
and  thus  taking  advantage  of  my  father's  visit  to 
the  bed-chamber,  she  had  descended  for  a  little 
change  to  the  kitchen. 

A  very  superior  woman  was  Mrs.  Prideaux: 
^te  the  attendant  for  an  aristocratic  invalid,  lying 
in  down,  beneath  an  embroidered  quilt,  and  on  a 
laced  pillow.  She  was  never  seen  in  that  slovenly 
dishabille,  so  characteristic  of  females  of  her  pro- 
fession ;  no,  you  never  saw  her  in  a  slatternly 
colored  cotton  gown,  drawn  up  through  the  pocket- 
holes,  and  disclosing  a  greasy  nankeen  petticoat 
with  ticking  pockets — nor  in  a  yellow  nightcap, 
tied  over  the  head  and  under  the  chin  with  a  blue 
and  white  birds-eye  handkerchief — looking  like  a 
Hjrbrid,  between  a  washerwoman  and  a  watchman. 
A  pure  white  dimity  robe,  tied  with  pale  green 
ribands,  was  her  undress.  Her  personal  advan- 
tages were  very  great.  Her  figure  was  tall  and 
genteel ;  her  features  were  small  and  regular — so 
diSerent  to  those  dowdy  Dodo-like  creatures, 
bloated,  and  uglv  as  sin,  who  are  commonly  called 
"nusses."  Then  she  did  not  take  snuff;  nor 
ever  drank  gin  or  rum,  neat  or  diluted  :  a  glass  of 
foreign  wine  or  liqueur,  or  brandy,  if  genuine 
Cognac,  she  would  accept;  but  beer,  never.  No 
one  ever  heard  her  sniff,  or  saw  her  spit,  or  trim 
the  candle-snuff  with  her  fingers  And  if  ever  she 
dozed  in  her  chair,  as  nurses  sometimes  must,  she 
never  snored :  but  was  lady-like  even  in  her  sleep. 
Her  language  was  not  only  free  from  vulgarisms 
and  provincialisms,  but  so  choice  as  to  be  generally 
described  as  "book  English."  You  never  heard 
Mrs.  Prideaux  blessing  her  stars,  or  invoking 
Goody  Gracious,  or  aakmg  Lawk  to  have  mercy  on 
her,  or  asseverating  by  Jingo.  She  would  have 
died  ere  she  would  have  complained  of  her  lines, 
her  rheumatiz,  her  lumbargo,  or  the  molligrubs. 
Such  broad  coarse  words  could  never  pass  those 
Ibin  compressed  lipe.    But  perhaps  the  best  test 


of  her  refined  phnseology  was,  that  thongh  the 
word  was  so  current  with  mothers,  fathers,  sisters, 
brothers,  gossips,  and  servants  of  both  sexes,  that 
it  rang  in  her  ears,  at  least  once  in  every  five 
minutes,  she  never  said — babby. 

In  nothing,  however,  was  Mrs.  Prideaux  more 
distinguished  from  the  sisterhood,  than  the  tone  of 
her  manners:  so  afiable,  yet  so  dignified — nod 
above  all,  that  serene  self-possession  undor  any  cir- 
cumstances, supposed  to  aoctHnpany  high  breeding 
and  noble  birth.  Thus,  nobody  ever -saw  her 
flustered,  or  non-plosb'd  at  at  her  wit's  ends,  or 
all  in  a  twitter,  or  narvous,  or  ready  to  jump  out  of 
her  skin ;  but  always  calm,  cool,  and  correct.  She 
hinted,  indeed,that  she  was  a  reduced  gentlewoman, 
deterred  by  an  independent  spirit  from  accepting 
the  assistance  of  wealthy  and  titled  connexions. 
In  short,  she  was  a  superior  woman,  so  superior, 
that  many  a  calculating  visiter  who  would  have 
tipped  another  nurse  with  a  shilling,  felt  compelled 
to  present  a  half-crown,  if  not  a  whole  one,  to  Mrs. 
Prideaux,  and  even  then  with  some  anxiety  as  to 
her  reception  of  the  ofiering. 

Such  was  the  prepossessing  person,  whose  pres- 
ence notwithstanding  was  so  unwelcome  to  the 
medical  assistant,  that  her  appearance  in  the  kitch- 
en seemed  the  signal  for  his  departure.  He  rose 
up  instantly  from  his  chair,  but  halted  a  moment 
to  ask  Kezia  if  there  had  been  any  applications  at 
the  surgery  in  his  absence. 

"  Yes,  the  boy  from  the  curate's,  for  some  more 
of  the  paradoxical  lozenges:  he  says  he  can't 
preach  without  em." 

"Paregorical.     Weill" 

"  And  widow  Wakeman  with  a  complaint ." 

"  Ah  !  in  her  hip." 

"No,  in  her  mouth,  that  she  have  tried  the 
Scouring  Drops,  and  they  won't  clean  marble." 

"  I  should  think  not— they  're  for  sheen.  Well  ?" 

"  Only  a  prescription  to  make  up.  Polv.  some- 
thing— aqua,  something — sunmon'd,  and  cock- 
leary." 

"  Anything  else?" 

"  O  yes,  a  message  from  the  great  house  about 
the  Brazen  monkey." 

"  Curse  the  Brazil  monkev  I"  and  snatching  up 
a  candle,  Mr.  Postle  yawned  a  good  night  apiece 
to  the  females,  and  with  halMosed  eyes  stumbled 
off  to  bed. 

"  A  quick-tempered  person,"  observed  Mrs. 
Prideaux,  as  soon  as  the  subject  of  her  comment 
was  beyond  earshot. 

"  Yes,  rather  caloric,"  she  meant  choleric.  As 
an  exception  to  her  simple  habits  Kezia  was  fond 
of  hard  words,  perhaps  because  they  were  hard, 
just  as  she  liked  hard  work. 

"  Well,  Kezia,  you  observed  the  clock?" 

"The  clock.  Ma'am?" 

"Yes.  The  precise  date  of  birth  is  of  vast  im- 
portance to  human  destiny." 

"  O,  for  their  fortune  telling !  I  never  thought 
of  it — never '"  And  the  shocked  Kezia  began  to 
heap  on  herself,  and  her  sieve  of  a  head,  the  most 
bitter  reproaches. 

"  No  matter,"  said  the  nnrse.  "  I  did  mark 
the  time  exactly."  And  as  she  spoke  she  drew 
from  her  bosom,  and  gazed  at,  a  handsome  enam- 
elled watch,  with  a  gold  dial,  and  a  hand  that 
marked  the  seconds. 

"  You  are  aware  that  one  of  the  twin  infants 
was  born  before,  and  the  other  after,  the  hour  of 
midnight?" 

"  No,  really !"  exclaimed  Kezia,  her  dull  eyM 
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ttirttanmg  at  die  ptomeet  of  a  double  featiyal. 
"  Why,  then,  there  wiO  be  two  celebrated  birth- 
days!^' 

"The  natal  hour  involves  matters  of  much 
deeper  in^jortance  than  the  keeping  of  birth  days," 
replied  the  norae,  with  a  startling  solemnity  of  tone 
and  manner.  "  Look  here,  Kezia,"  and  returning 
the  watch  to  her  boeom,  she  drew  forth  a  little 
blue  morocco  pocket-book,  from  which  she  ex- 
tracted a  paper  inscribed  with  various  signs  and  a 
diagram.     "  Do  you  know  what  this  is  ? " 

"I  suppose,"  said  Kezia,  turning  the  paper 
upside  down,  after  having  looked  at  it  in  every 
other  direction,  "  it  is  some  of  Harry  O'Griffis's 
characters." 

"  Not  precisely  hieroglyphics,"  said  the  nurse. 
"  It  is  a  scheme  for  casting  nativities.  See,  here 
are  the  Twelve  Hooses — the  first,  the  house  of 
life ;  the  second,  of  Riches ;  the  third,  of  Breth- 
ren ;  the  fourth,  of  Parents ;  the  fifth  of  Children ; 
the  sixth,  of  Health ;  the  seventh,  of  Marriage ; 
the  eighth,  of  Death ;  the  ninth,  bf  Religion  ;  the 
tenth,  of  Dignities ;  the  eleventh,  of  Friends ;  and 
the  rvrelfth,  of  Enemies," 

"  And  in  which  of  those  houses  were  our  two 
dear  babbies  bom  V  eagerly  asked  Kezia. 

Mrs.  Prideanx  looked  grave,  sighed,  and  shook 
her  head  so  onunously,  that  Kezia  turned  as  pale 
as  nuiTfale,  her  very  claret-mark  fading  into  a 
acareely  perceptible  tinge  of  pink. 

"Don't  say  it— don't  say  it!"  she  stammered, 
while  the  big  tears  gathered  in  her  eyes :  "  What ! 
cut  offprecockshiously  like  blighted  spring  buds !" 
"  I  did  not  say  death,"  replied  the  nurse.  "  But 
there  are  other  malignant  signs  and  sinister  as- 
pects, that  foretell  misfortunes  of  another  1dnd->-for 

instance,  poverty.     Bat  hush "and  she  held 

np  a  warning  forefinger  whilst  her  voice  subsided 
into  a  whisper. 

"I  hear  jour  master.  Leave  your  door  ajar, 
and  I  will  come  to  you  presently  in  your  own 
room."  So  saying,  she  rose  and  glided  spectre- 
like firom  the  kitchen — ^where  she  left  Kezia  star- 
iiig  throngh  a  haze,  damp  as  a  Scotch  mist,  at  a 
vision  of  two  little  half-naked  and  half-fiunished 
babse  tuminff  away,  loathingly,  from  a  dose  of  par- 
iah gruel,  administered  by  a  pauper  nniae,  with  a 
work-house  spoon. 

CHAPTER  II.— OUR  HOROSCOPE. 

A  LONO  hoar  had  worn  away,  and  still  Kesia 
■ate  in  her  attic  with  the  door  ajar,  anxiously  ex- 
pecting the  promised  visit  from  the  mysterious 
nurse.  Too  excited  to  sleep,  she  had  not  un- 
dressed, but  setting  up  a  rushlight,  seated  herself 
on  the  bed,  and  gave  full  scope  to  her  foreboding 
&neies,  till  all  the  round  bright  spots,  projected 
&om  the  night  shade  on  the  walls  and  ceiling, 
appeared  like  so  many  evil  planets  portending  mis- 
fortunes to  the  new-bom.  From  these  reveries 
•he  was  roused  by  a  very  low,  but  very  audible 
whisper,  every  syllable  clear  and  distinct  as  the 
sound  of  a  bell. 

"  Whose  room  is  that  in  front!" 

"Mr.  Postle's." 

"  Can  he  overhear  us  through  the  partition!" 

"  No,  not  a  word." 

"  You  are  certain  of  it!" 

"  Yes,  I  have  tried  it." 

"Veryeood."  And  Mrs.  Prideaux  having  first 
carefully  dosed  the  door,  seated  herself  beside  the 
other  female  on  the  bed.  "  I  have  left  the  mother 
tad  her  lovely  twins  in  a  sound  sleep." 
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The  little  dsenibs!"exdaiined  Kesia.  "And 
most  they,  will  they,  sink  so  low  in  the  world, 
poor  things!  Are  they  unrevocably  marked  out 
for  sueh  unprosperous  fortunes  in  life!" 

"  They  must — they  will — they  are.  listen, 
Kesia !  I  have  not  been  many  days,  not  many 
hours  under  this  roof ;  bnt  my  art  tells  me  that  the 
wolf  already  has  more  than  looked  in  at  the  door 
— that  the  master  of  this  house  knows,  by  experi- 
ence, the  bitter  trials  of  a  poor  professional  man— 
the  difibsulties,  the  cruel  difficulties,  of  one  who 
has  to  keep  up  a  respectable  appearance  with  very 
limited  means." 

"  The  Lord  knows  we  have !"  exclaimed  Keda, 
quite  thrown  off  her  gnard.  "  The  struggles  we 
have  had  to  keep  up  our  genteelity !  The  shifts 
we  have  been  obligated  to  make— as  well  as  our 
neighbors,"  she  adied  hastily,  and  not  without  a 
twinge  of  mortification  at  having  let  down  the 
iamily  by  her  disclosures. 

"  I  imderstand  you,"  said  Mrs.  Prideauz,  with  a 
series  of  significant  Uttle  nods.  "  Harassed,  wor- 
ried to  death,  for  the  means  to  meet  the  tradesmen's 
bills,  or  to  take  up  overdue  acceptances.  I  know 
it  all.  The  best  china,  and  linen  parted  with  to 
help  to  make  up  a  sum,  (Kezia  uttered  a  low  in- 
ward groan,)  the  plate  in  pledge,  (another  moan 
from  Kezia,)  and  the  head  of  the  family  even 
obliged  to  absent  himself,  to  avoid  personal 
arrest." 

"  She  is  a  witch,  sure  enough,"  said  Kezia  to 
herself.    "  She  knows  about  the  baileys." 

■'  Yes — there  have  been  sheriff's  officers  in  this 
very  house,"  continued  the  nurse,  as  if  reading 
the  secret  thought  of  the  other.  "  Nor  are  the 
circumstances  of  your  master  much  mended  even 
at  the  present  time," — and  she  fixed  her  dark  eyes 
on  the  pale  blue  ones,  that  seemed  to  contract  un- 
der their  gaze  like  the  feline  organ  under  excess  of 
light — "  at  this  moment,  when  there  are  not  six 
bottles  of  what,  by  courtesy,  we  will  call  sherry, 
in  his  cellar,  nor  as  many  guineas  in  his  bureau." 

"  Why,  as  to  the  wine,"  stammered  Kezia, 
"  we  have  had  company  lately,  and  I  would  not 
answer  for  a  whole  dozen  ;  but  as  regards  the  pe- 
ounery,  I  feel  sure — I  know — I  'm  positive  there 's 
nigh  a  score  of  golden  guineas  in  the  house,  at 
this  blessed  moment^et  alone  the  silver  and  the 
copper." 

"  Your  own,  perhaps!" 

Kezia's  face  seemed  suddeidy  suffused  all  over 
with  claret,  and  felt  as  hot  too  as  if  the  wine  had 
been  mulled,  at  bemg  thus  caught  out  in  an  equiv- 
ocation, invented  purely  for  the  credit  of  the  fiun- 

"  In  a  word,"  said  the  nurse,  "  your  master  is 
a  needy  man  ;  and  the  addition  of  two  children  to 
his  burthens  will  hardly  improve  his  finances." 

"  But  our  practice  may  increase,"  said  Kezia. 
"  We  may  have  money  left  to  us  in  a  legacy— or 
win  a  grand  prize  in  the  lottery." 

"  I  wish  it  was  on  the  horoeoope,"  said  Mrs. 
Prideanx,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling,  as  if  appealing 
through  it  to  the  planetary  bocues.  _  '*  But  the 
stars  say  otherwise.  Rash  speculations — ^heavy 
losses  by  bad  debts — and  a  ruinous  Chancery  suit, 
as  indicated  by  the  presence  of  Saturn  m  the 
twelfth  house." 

"  Satan ! "  ejaculated  Kezia,  with  a  visible  shud- 
der. "  If  A<  's  in  the  house,  there  '11  be  chancery 
suits  no  doubt,  for  he  is  in  league  they  say  with 
all  the  lawyers,  from  the  judges  down  to  the  'tur- 
neys." 
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"  And  with  litigatioii,"  said  tita  nime,  "  will 
«ome  racs  and  porerty,  ay,  down  to  the  seoond 
and  third  generatioiis." 

"  What,  common  begging — from  door  to  door?" 

"  Alas,  yes — mendicity  and  pauperism." 

*'  Never !"  said  Kezia,  with  energy,  starting  np 
from  the  bed,  and  holding  forth  her  clumsy,  coarse 
bands,  with  their  ruddy  digits,  like  two  bnnches  of 
radishes  to  tempt  a  purchaser — "  NeTor !  whilst  I 
can  work  with  these  ten  fingers!" 

"  Of  course  not,  my  worthy  creatnre,  only  don't 
be  quite  so  vehement — of  course  not.  And,  as  far 
as  my  own  humble  means  extend,  you  shall  not 
want  my  poor  cooperation.  I  have  already  de- 
voted my  nursing  fee  and  perquisites,  whatever 
may  be  the  amount,  towards  a  scheme  that  will 
help  to  secure  the  little  innocents  from  absolute 
want.  There  is  a  society,  a  sort  of  masonic  socie- 
ty of  benevolent  individuals,  privately  established 
for  the  endowment  of  such  unfortunate  little  mor- 
tals. For  a  small  sum  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  they 
undertake  to  pay  him,  after  a  certain  age,  a  yearly 
annuity  in  proportion  to  the  original  deposit — a 
heavenly  plan,  devised  by  a  few  real  practical 
Christians,  who  delight  in  doing  good  by  stealth  ; 
and  especially  to  such  forlorn  beings  as  are  bom 
under  the  inilaence  of  a  malignant  star.  Now  the 
year  that  threatens  our  dear  darling  twins  is  the 
seventh ;  a  tender  age,  Kezia,  to  oe  lefl  to  the 
charity  of  the  wide  world !" 

Poor  Kezia  turned  as  white  as  ashes  ;  and  for 
some  minutes  sat  speechless,  writhing  her  body  and 
wringing  her  hands,  aa  if  to  wring  tears  out  of  her 
finger  ends.  At  last,  in  a  faltering  voice,  she  in- 
quired how  much  seventeen  guineas  would  grow 
into,  per  annum,  in  seven  years. 

"  Why,  let  me  see  ;"  and  Mrs.  Prideaux  began 
to  calculate  by  the  help  of  a  massive  silver  pencil- 
oase  and  her  tablets ;  "  seventeen  guineas,  for  seven 
years,  with  interest — and  interest  upon  interest — 
nmple  and  compound — with  the  bonus,  added  by 
the  society — why,  it  would  positively  be  a  little 
fortune— a  good  twenty  pounds  a  year — enough 
at  any  rate  to  secure  one,  or  even  two  persons, 
fit>m  absolute  starvation." 

Kezia  made  no  reply,  but  darted  off  to  a  large 
hroD-bound  trunk  which  she  unlocked,  and  then 
drew  from  it  a  little  round  wooden  box,  the  con- 
struction of  which,  every  one  who  has  swallowed 
Cbing's  worm  medicine,  so  celebrated  some  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  will  very  readily  remember. 
Unscrewing  one  half  of  this  box  with  a  shrill 
screeching  sound,  that  jarred  the  nerves  of  Mrs. 
Prideaux,  and  set  all  her  small  white  teeth  on  edge, 
Kezia  poured  into  her  own  lap,  from  a  compart^ 
ment  formerly  occupied  by  oval  white  lozenges, 
ten  full  weight  guineas  of  the  coinage  of  King 
George  the  Third;  then  turning  the  box,  and 
opening  the  opposite  half,  with  a  similar  skreek, 
and  a  fresh  shock  to  the  nerves  and  teeth  of  the 
genteel  nurse,  she  emptied  from  the  divisiou,  once 
filled  with  oval  brown  lozenges,  eight  half  guineas, 
and  nine  seven  shilling  pieces,  in  all,  seventeen 
guineas,  the  sum  total  of  her  hoarded  savings  since 
she  had  been  at  service. 

"  Then,  take  them,"  she  said,  holding  out  her 
apron  by  the  comers,  with  the  precious  glittering 
contents,  towards  the  nurse. 

"  Bless  you — bless  you,  for  a  true  Samaritan !" 
replied  Mis.  Prideaux,  passing  her  hand  lightly 
across  her  eyelashes — whilst  something  like  a  tear 
glistened  upon  one  of  her  fingers,  but  the  radiance 
came  from  a  brilliant  ring.  "  I  will  add  this  bau- 
ble to  the  stock,"  said  the  nurse,  drawing  it  off, 


tmd  throwing  it  into  Kezia's  aproa.  '*  Bat,  mf 
good  girl,  I  am  afraid  you  hare  ooatribated  your 
all.  You  ought  to  consider  yourself  a  little — you 
may  be  ill — or  out  of  place.  At  any  rate,  reserve 
a  tnfie  against  a  rainy  day." 

"  No,  no— don't  consider  me — take  it  all— all, 
every  penny  of  it,"  sobbed  Kezia.  "  The  poor 
dear  innocents  *  they  are  as  welcome  to  it  aa  my 
own  little  ones— at  least,  if  I  bad  any." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  for  them, — one,  two,  three," 
said  the  nurse,  counting  the  pieces  separately  into 
a  stout  green  silk  purse  with  gih  rings  :  "  seven- 
teen gumeas  exactly.  With  my  own  poor  mite, 
and  vie  ring,  say  twenty,  or  five  and  twenty,  to 
be  invested  for  the  dear  twins  in  the  Benevolent 
Endowment  Society,  for  children  bom  under  Ma- 
lignant Planets." 

"  Oh !  I  do  wish,"  exclafaned  Kezia,  with 
the  abmptness  of  a  sudden  inspiration,  "  I  do 
wish  J  knew  the  fortnn»4eller  that  prophesies  for 
Moore's  Almanack!" 

The  nurse  turned  her  keen  dark  eyes  on  the 

rker,  and  for  a  minute  regarded  her,  as  if ,  in 
popular  phrase,  she  would  have  looked  her 
through  and  through.  But  the  scmtiny  satisfied 
her  ;  for  she  said  in  a  calm  tone,  that  the  naooe  in 
question  was  very  well  known,  as  Francis  Moore, 
physician. 

■*  But  people  say,"  objected  Kezia,  "  that 
Francis  Moore  is  only  his  alibi,"  she  meant,  aluw. 

"  It  is  not  her  name,"  replied  Mrs.  Prideaux, 
with  a  marked  staccato  emphaMS  on  the  negKtive 
and  the  pronoun.  *'  But  that  is  a  secret.  And 
now,  mark  me,  Kezia — not  a  syllable  of  this  mat- 
ter to  any  one,  and  least  of  all  to  the  parents.  The 
tronbles  we  know  are  burthensome  enough  to 
bear,  without  an  insight  into  futurity.  And  to 
foresee  such  a  melancholy  prospect  predestined  to 
the  ofispring  of  their  own  loins." 

"Oh!  not  for  the  world!"  exclaimed  Keoa, 
clasping  her  hands  together.  "  It  would  kill  them 
outngfat — ^it  would  break  both  their  hearts !  As 
for  me,  it  don't  signify.  I'm  used  to  fi«tting. 
Oh !  if  yon  knew  the  wretched  sleepless  hours  I  'v» 
enjoyed,  night  after  night,  when  master  was  in  hi* 
commercial  crisuses  with  unaccommodating  bill^— 
he  'd  have  had  that  money  long  and  long  ago,  if 
I  had  had  the  courage  to  offer  it  to  him ;  but  he 's 
as  proud  on  some  points  as  Lucifer.  And,  to  be 
sure,  we  've  not  been  reduced  more  than  our  bet- 
ters, perhaps,  at  a  chance  time,  when  they  cotild 
not  get  in  their  rents,  or  the  steward  absconded 
with  them,  or  the  stocks  fell  suddenly,  or  the  bank 
was  short  of  cash  for  the  dividends,  or  the  key  of 
the  bureau " 

She  stopped  short,  for  Mrs.  Prideaux  ha4  van- 
ished. So,  aiWr  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  a 
thoughtful  turn  or  two  up  and  down  her  ebamher, 
the  devoted  Kezia  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
beside  the  bed,  and  nrayed  fervently  for  her  mas- 
ter, her  mistress,  and  the  dear  little  progeny,  till 
in  that  devout  posture  she  fell  asleep. 

CHAPTBB  III. — ^WB  ABB    NAMBD. 

It  is  assuredly  a  mercy  for  humankind  that  we 
are  bom  into  this  world  of  folly  as  we  are,  mere 
purblind,  Bprawling,oysterly  squabs,  with  no  more 
nous  than  a  polypus,  instead  of  eoming  into  it 
with  our  wits  ready  sharpened,  and  wide  awake  as 
young  weasels !  Above  all,  it  is  providential  that 
we  are  80  much  more  accessible  to  lachrymoa* 
than  ludicrous  impressions ;  more  ptone  to  team> 
squallings,  sobs,  sighs,  and  blubberiags,  thsa  ta 
broad  grins  or  crowing  like  chanticleer.     For, 
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Miiile  Bt  »  loytQ  or  impeml  eataUUimant,  ana 
FmI  has  gflDenHy  been  deemed  soficient ;  at  the 
eonrt  of  a  Lillipotiao  Infant  ar  in&ata,  it  aeems  to 
be  beld  is&ipensable  thst  erery  peraon  'wbo  enters 
the  preaenoe  most  play  the  zany  at  bofibon,  aod 
act,  talk,  sing,  cot,  and  puU,  such  antios,  gdibei^ 
ish,  nonsense,  capers,  and  grimaces,  that  nine 
tenths  of  the  breed  of  babiee,  if  their  fancies  were 
U  all  tickleaome,  must  needs  die  of  mptnred 
spleen,  bnisten  blood-vessels,  split  sides,  or  shat- 
tered diaphragms.  Yes,  nine  tenths  of  the  ^>eeie8 
woald  go  off  in  a  gofiaw,  like  the  uunent  who  lost 
his  breath  in  a  cachinnation,  at  seeing  aa  aas  eat- 
ing figs.  For  truly  that  donkey  was  nothing  to 
the  donkeys,  nor  his  freak  worth  one  of  Iob  figs, 
compved  to  the  iarcioalities  exhibited  by  those  he 
and  she  aninwi*  who  congregate  aroona  the  cots 
and  cradles  of  the  nursery. 

Thus,  had  our  own  little  vacsBt  goggle  eyes  at 
all  ^predated,  or  our  ignorant  sealed  ears  at  all 
eomprehended,  the  absurdities  that  were  perpe- 
trated, said  and  sung,  daily  and  hourly,  before  and 
aroand  us,  my  Twin-Brothei  and  myself  must  ia- 
eritably,  in  the  first  week,  have  choked  in  our  pap, 
and  died,  straagled  in  oonvnlsion  fits  of  inextin- 
guishable laughter,  or  perhaps  jaw-looked  by  a 
eoDapae  of  the  oTerstrained  risible  mnacles. 

It  would  have  been  quite  enough  to  shatter  the 
trader  lungs  and  midriff  of.  a  precodoos  humorist, 
to  have  only  seen  that  ungainly  figure  which  so 
constantly  hung  over  us,  with  that  atraage  varie- 
gated face,  grotesquely  puckering,  twisting,  scraw- 
ing  its  refractory  features  to  produce  swdi  inde- 
acnbable  caekliiiga,  diocklings,  and  diimippings ; 
— to  have  heard  her  drilling  that  impraotici&le 
peaoocky  voice,  widi  its  rebellious  falsetto,  and  all 
Its  maxy  wanderings,  from  nasal  to  guttural,  firom 
guttural  to  peotoral,  and  even  to  ventral,  with  all 
Its  involuntary  quaverings,  gngglings,  and  grat- 
ings,— into  a  soothing  fuU^y,  or  cradle  hyma. 
It  most  have  asphyxiated  an  infant,  with  any  turn 
for  the  comic,  to  have  seen  and  heard  that  lo-likie 
'  creature  with  her  pied  red  and  white  fiiee,  low- 
ing— 

"  There 's  no  ox  a-near  thy  bed ;" 

or  that  astoonding  flourish  of  tone,  accompanied 
by  an  appropriate  brandishing  of  the  mottled  upper 
limbs,  with  which  she  warbled — 

«  T  is  thy  Eizzy  sits  beside  thee, 
Aad  her  harms  shall  be  t^  guard." 

It  was  ten  thousand  mercies,  I  say,  that  the  stolid 
gravity  of  babyhood  was  proof  against  such  sou^s 
and  spectacles ;  not  to  forget  that  domestic  con- 
clave, with  its  notable  debate  as  to  the  names  to 
be  given  to  us  in  our  baptism. 

"For  my  own  part,"  said  my  mother,  en- 
throned in  a  huge  dimity  covered  easy  chair,  "  I 
should  like  some  sort  of  names  we  are  aocustuned 
to  couple  together,  so  as  to  make  them  out  for  a 
pair  of  twins." 

"  Nothing  more  easy,"  said  my  Imiiex. 
"  There 's  Castor  and  Pollux." 

"  Was  Castor  the  inventor  of  castor  oil?"  in- 
quired n^  mother,  in  die  very  simplicity  of  bra 
heart. 

"  Why,  not  exactly,"  replied  mj  fatha^y,  sud- 
denly rubbing  his  nose  as  if  something  had  tickled 
him.  "  He  was  invented  himself."  An  answer, 
b^  th«  way,  which  served  my  other  parent  as  a 
nddl*  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  And  what  was  their  persuasion?" 


'<  Hetidten,  of  eomrse." 

"  Then  they  shall  never  stand  eponson  for  chS- 
dren  of  mine,"  said  my  mothear,  whose  religious 
sentiments  were  strictly  orthodox.  "  But  are 
there  no  other  twin  brothers  celebrated  in  his- 
tory?" 

"Yes,"  relied  my  &ther.  "Valentiiie  and 
Oraon." 

"  Why  one— one— one  of  them,"  exclaimed 
Kezia,  stuttering  in  her  eagerness — "  one  of  them 
was  a  savage,  like  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,,  and 
socked  a  she-bear !" 

"  Then  they  won't  do,"  said  my  modier,  in  » 
tone  of  great  decision. 

"  And  Romulus  and  Remus  are  equally  in- 
eligible," said  my  father,  "  for  they  were  suckkd 
by  a  she- wolf." 

"  Bless  me !"  exclaimed  my  mother,  lifting  up 
her  hands,  "the  ferocious  beasts  in  those  days 
must  have  been  much  taner  and  gentler  than  ii> 
OBIS.  I  should  be  sorry  to  trust  nesh  and  blood 
of  mine  to  such  succedaneums  for  wet-nnisee." 

"And  what  tvould  be  yonr  choice,  Kiziy?" 
inqnired  my  &tber,  turning  towards  the  maid  of 
idl  work,  who,  by  way  of  employing  both  hands 
and  fieet,  had  Tolnnteered  to  rock  the  cradle,  whilst 
she  woAed  at  the  dufdieate  baby-linen,  so  unex- 
pectedly required. 

"  Why  then,"  said  Kezia,  rising  np  to  give 
more  weight  to  the  recommendation,  "  if  that  pre- 
cious pair  of  ia&nts  was  mine,  I  'd  christen  theoi 
Jachin  and  Boaz." 

"  The  pillars  of  the  temple" — said  my  fiuher. 
"  But  anppeee,  Kizzy,  the  boys  chose  to  go  into 
the  army  and  navy  ?" 

"  They  would  fight  none  the  worse,"  sai4 
Kema,  reddening,  "  for  having  Bible  names !" 

"  Nor  better,"  said  my  father,  sottovocg,  "And 
now,  perhaps  Mrs.  Prideaux  will  favor  us  with 
her  opinion?" 

But  the  genteel  nurse,  with  a  sweet  smile,  aad 
in  her  silvery  voice,  declined  advising  in  such  » 
delicate  mattenr ;  only  hinting,  as  regarded  her 
private  taste,  that  she  prefened  the  select  and 
euphonious,  as  a  prefix.  Her  own  son  waa  named 
A%emon  Maimaduke  Prideaux. 

"Perhaps,"  said  my  father,  leaning  his  head 
thoughtfully  on  one  side,  and  scratching  his  ear, 
"  periiaiM  rostle  could  suggest  something.  His 
head 's  like  an  Encyclopedia." 

"  He  have,"  said  Kezia,  suspending  {<a  a  mo- 
ment her  needlework  and  the  rocking  of  the  cradle. 
"  He 's  for  Demon  and  Pithv." 

"  For  'Hdiat  11!"  exclaimed  my  mother, 

"  Demon  and  Pithy." 

"  Phoo,  phoo — Damon  and  Pythias,"  said  my 
father,  "  famous  fin  their  fnenrahip,  like  David 
and  Jonathan,  in  the  classical  times."v 

"  Then  they  're  heathens,  too,"  said  my  mo- 
ther, "  and  won't  do  for  godiatheis  to  little  Chris- 
tians." 

A  dead  pause  ensued  for  some  minutes,  during 
which  nothing  was  audible  but  my  father's  ghost 
of  a  whistle,  and  the  gentle  creak,  creak,  of  the 
wicker  cradle.  The  expression  of  my  mother's 
&ce,  in  the  meantime,  dunged  every  moment  for 
the  worse  ;  fiom  puzzled  to  anxious,  from  anxious 
to  fretful. 

"  Well,  I  do  wish,"  she  exclaimed  at  last,  just 
at  the  tail  of  a  long  sigh,  "  I  do  wish,  Creorge, 
that  you  wonU  think  of  some  name  for  our  twim. 
For,  of  course,  you  don't  wish  them  to  grow  np 

Ianonymons  like  Tobit's  dog !" 
"  Of  coarse  not,"  replied  my  fttber.    "  But  I 
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taa  kit  on  onlr  one  more  sagg«8tiao.    Shfi] 
the  infants  to  be  remarkably  fine  ones 

"  And  80  they  ara  !"  pat  in  Kezia. 

"  And  of  an  uncommon  siae  for  twins  — " 

','  They  're  perfect  Herouluses,"  cried  Kezia. 

"  What  think  you  of  Gog  and  Ma^og  ?" 

"  Fiddle  and  fiddlestick ! ' '  exclaimed  my  mother 
in  great  indignation.  "  But  I  believe  you  would 
joke  on  your  death-bed." 

" Rabelais  did, V  said  my  father.  "Bat  come," 
he  added  in  his  genuine  serious  voice,  fbr  he  had 
two,  a  real  and  a  sham  Abraham  one,  "  it  is  my 
decided  opinion  that  we  could  not  do  better  than 
to  name  the  children  after  your  brother.  He  is 
wealthy,  asd  a  bachelor ;  and  it  might  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  boys  to  pay  him  the  compli- 
ment." 

"  I  have  thought  of  that  too,"  said  my  mother. 
"  But  my  brother  doesn't  shorten  well.  Jinkins 
Rumbold  is  well  enough  ;  but  you  wouldn't  like 
to  hear  me,  when  I  wanted  the  children,  calling 
for  Jin  and  Rum." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  my  fother,  "  I  am  philosopher 
enough  to  bear  that  for  the  chance  of  a  thumping 
legacy  to  our  sons." 

The  genteel  nurse,  Mrs.  Prideanx,  backing  this 
worldly  policy  of  my  father's  with  a  few  emphatic 
words,  my  mother  concurred ;  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  decided  that  we  should  be  called  after  Jin- 
Idns  Rumbold ;  the  Jinkins  being  assigned  to  my 
twin  brother,  the  firstrbora,  and  the  Rumbold  to 
my  "crying  self." 

It  b  usaal,  however,  in  dedicating  works, 
whether  of  Art  or  Nature,  in  one  or  two  volumes, 
to  ask  previously  the  permission  of  the  dedicatee. 
To  obtain  this  consent,  it  was  necessary  to  write  to 
our  Grod&ther  Elect :  and  accordingly  my  father 
retired  to  the  parlor,  and  seated  himself,  on  epis- 
tolary deeds  intent,  at  the  old  escrutoire.  But  my 
parent  was  an  indifferent  letter-writer  at  the  best ; 
and  the  task  was  even  more  perplexing  than  such 
labors  usually  are.  His  brother4n-Iaw  was  a 
formalist  of  the  old  school;  a/i  antiquarian  in 
dress,  speech,  manners,  sentiments,  and  prejudices, 
whom  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  address  in  the 
current  and  familiar  s^le  of  the  day.  The  re- 
,  Quest,  besides,  involved  delicate  considerations,  as 
difficult  to  touch  safely,  as  impossible  to  avoid.  In 
this  extremity,  after  spoiling  a  dozen  sheets  of 
paper  and  as  many  pens,  my  father  had  recourse, 
as  usual,  to  Mr.  Postle,  who  came,  characteristi- 
cally at  his  summons,  with  a  graduated  glass  in 
one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  vitriolic  acid  in  the  other. 
It  was  indeed  one  of  lua  merits,  that  he  identified 
himself,  soul  and  body,  with  his  business :  so  much 
80,  that  ho  was  reported  to  have  gone  to  an  eve- 
ning party  with  his  handkerchief  scented  with  spir- 
its of  camphor. 

"Mr.  Postle,"  said  my  father,  "I  want  your 
opinion  on  a  new  case.  Suppose  a  rich  old  hunks 
of  a  bachelor  uncle,  whom  yoa  wished  to  stand 
godfather  to  yonr  twins,  what  would  be  your  mode 
of  treatment,  by  way  of  application  to  himT  " 

The  assistant,  thus  called  in  to  consultation,  at 
once  addressed  himself,  seriously,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  case.  But  in  vain  he  stand  at  tiie 
Esculapian  bronxe  bird  with  the  gilt  bolus  auspend- 
ed  from  its  beak,  and  from  the  bird,  at  the  fi^ed 
sampler,  and  thence  to  the  water-color  view  of 
'  some  landscape  in  Wales,  and  then  at  the  stuffed 
woodpecker,  and  in  turn  at  each  of  the  black  pro- 
files-tnat  flanked  the  mirror.  There  was  no  inspi- 
ration in  any  of  them.    At  last  he  spoke. 

"  If  it 's  all  the  same  to  you,  nr,  I  think  if  we 


were  to  adjooxn  to  the  naweiy,  I  eonld  make  up 
m^  mind  on  the  sobjeet.  like  the  authors,  who 
write  best,  as  I  have  heard,  in  their  libraries,  with 
their  books  about  them,  my  ideas  axe  always  moart 
confluent,  when,  in  looking  for  than,  my  eyes  rest 
on  the  drawers,  and  bottles,  and  gallipots.  It's  an 
idiosyncrasy,  I  believe,  hut  ao  it  is." 

"  So  be  it,"  aoid  my  father,  gathering  op  his 
rough  composing  drafts,  and  hurrying,  wiUi  Postle 
at  lus  heeb,  into  the  surgery,  where  he  established 
himself  at  the  desk.  'The  assistant  in  the  mean 
time  took  a  deliberate  survey  of  all  the  wooden 
earthenware,  and  glass  repoMtories  for  drags,  acid, 
salt,  bitter,  or  saccharine;  liquid,  solid,  or  in 
powder.  , 

"  Now  then,  Postle,"  said  my  father,  "  how 
would  you  set  to  work  to  ask  a  rich  old  curmud- 
geon to  stand  sponsor  to  yo\a  diildren  V 

"  Why,  then,  sir,"  replied  Postle,  "in  the  first 

Elace,  I  would  disclaim  all  idea  of  drawing  upon 
im"—- (and  he  glanced  at  a  great  bottle  apparently 
filled  with  green  tinsel,  but  marked  "  cantharides* ') 
— '"  or  of  Bleeding  him.  Next  I  would  throw  in 
gentle  stimulants,  such  as  an  appeal  to  family  pride, 
and  reminding  him  of  your  matrimonial  mixture. 
Then  I  would  exhibit  the  babies — ^in  as  pleasant  a 
vehicle  as  possible— flavored,  as  it  were,  with  dn- 
namon" — (he  looked  hard  at  a  particular  drawer) 
— "and  scented  with  rose  water.  As  sweet  as 
honey" — (he  got  that  hint  from  a  large  white  jar) 
— ^"and  as  lively  as  leeches."  (He  owed  that 
oomparison  to  a  great  fact  on  the  counter.) 

"very  good,*"  said  my  father. 

"  After  that,"  continued  Mr.  Postle,  "  I  would 
recommend  change  of  air  and  exercise,  namely,  by 
coming  down  to  the  christening :  with  an  unre- 
stricted diet.  I  would  also  promise  to  make  up  a 
spare  bed  for  him,  according  to  the  best  prcMnp- 
tions ;  with  a  draught  of  something  eomfortine  to 
be  taken  the  last  thing  at  night.  Say,  diluted  alco- 
hol, sweetened  with  sugar.  Add  a  little  essential 
oil  of  flummery ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  hint  at  a 
mortification." 

"Capital! — Excellent!"  exclaimed  my  father. 
And  on  this  medical  model  he  actually  constructed 
a  letter,  before  dinner  time,  which  might  other- 
wise have  puzzled  him  for  a  week ! 

CBAPTEB   IV. 

Trc  bed  in  the  spare  bed-room  had  been  aired  • 
for  my  father :  who  between  his  attendance  on  my 
mother,  and  another  lady  in  the  same  predicament, 
had  never  been  out  of  his  clothes  for  three  succes- 
sijip  nights.  But  the  time  for  repose  had  arrived 
at  last ;  he  undressed  hastily,  and  was  standing  in 
his  night-gown  and  night-cap,  his  hand,  with  the 
extinguisher,  just  hovering  over  the  candle,  when 
he  heard,  or  thought  he  neard,  his  name  called 
from  without.  He  stopped  his  band  and  listened — 
not  a  sound.  It  had  been  only  the  moaning  of 
the  wind,  or  the  creaking  of  the  great  poplar  at 
the  end  of  the  house ;  and  the  hollow  cone  was 
again  descending  over  the  flame  when  his  name 
was  shouted  gut  m  a  peremptory  tone  by  somebody 
close  under  the  window.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take. With  a  deep  sigh  he  put  down  the  extin- 
guisher— opened  the  casement,  and  put  forth  his 
bead.  Throngh  the  gloom  he  could  just  perceive 
the  dark  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback. 

"Who  is  there?" 

"  Why  the  devil,"  grumbled  the  fbllow,  "  have 
yoa  muffled  the  night-bell t  I've  rung  a  dozen 
times." 
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♦'Whyl"— «l3iei  my  fitther— "  why,  beoaoae 
my  mistress  is  confined." 

"  I  wish  oiine  was,"  gfiowled  the  man,  "  in  » 
madhouse.     You  're  wanted." 

"To-niffht?" 

"  Yes :  I  'm  sent  express  for  you.  You  're  to 
come  directly." 

"Where?" 

"  At  the  great  house  to  be  sure.'* 

"Well,  I'll  come— or  at  any  rate  Mr.  Pos- 
tle " 

"  No— you  must  come  yourself." 

My  father  groaned  in  spirit,  and  shuddered  as  if 
tnddenly  struck  to  the  lungs  by  the  night-air. 

"Who  is  ill?"  he  asked;  "is  it  Prince 
Georte?" 

"  No— it 's  the  little" — the  rest  was  lost  in  the 
sound  of  the  horse's  heels  as  the  messenger  turned 
sad  rade  off. 

My  father  closed  the  casement  with  a  slam  that 
neany  broke  the  jingling  glass ;  and  for  some 
minutes  stood  ruefully  looking  from  the  candle  to 
the  bed,  and  from  the  bed  to  the  chair  with  his 
clothes.  But  there  was  no  remedy ;  with  his 
rapidly  increasing  family  he  could  not  afiford  to 
d^t  a  patient  at  the  great  house.  So  he  plucked 
ofif  his  nightcap,  threw  it  on  the  floor,  and  with 
both  han&  harrowed  and  raked  at  his  hair,  till 
every  drowsy  organ  under  it  was  thoroughly  wak- 
ened up ;  then  he  dressed  hastily,  crept  down 
stairs,  wisped  a  bandana  round  his  throat,  strug- 
gled into  his  great  coat,  thrust  on  his  worst  hat, 
and,  pocketing  the  door-key,  stepped  forth  into  the 
dark,  damp,  chill  ah.  He  thought  he  never  felt 
so  uncomfortable  a  night  in  his  life,  or  encountered 
worse  weather;  but  he  thought  a  mistake.  He 
had  met  with  inferior  qualities  by  fitly  degrees. 
However  there  were  disagreeables  enough,  wind 
and  fog,  and  his  road  lay  for  half  a  mile  on  the 
border  of  a  Linoolnshire  river,  and  through  a 
dreary  neighborhood, — for  out  of  Holland  or  Flan- 
den,  there  was  not  such  another  village,  so  low 
and  fiat,  with  so  much  water,  running  and  stag- 
nant, in  canals  and  ditches,  amidst  swampy  fields 
growing  the  plant  cannabis,  or  hemp— or  with  so 
maay  windmills,  and  bulrushes,  and  long  rows  of 
•tnnted  willows,  relieved  here  and  there  by  an 
aspen,  that  seenied  shivering  with  the  ague.  On 
he  went,  yawning  and  stumbling,  past  the  lock, 
and  over  the  bridge,  and  along  by  the  row  of  low 
cottages,  all  as  dark  as  death  except  one,  and  that 
was  as  dark  as  death  too,  in  spite  of  its  solitary 
bright  window.  For  the  doctor  stopped  as  he 
went  by  to  peep  in  at  the  narrow  panes,  and  saw 
one  of  those  sights  of  misery,  that  the  eye  of 
Providence,  a  parish  doctor,  a  olergyman  occa- 
sionally, and  a  parliamentary  commissioner  still 
more  rarely,  have  to  look  upon.  On  the  bed,  if 
bad  it  might  be  called,  for  it  was  a  mere  heap  of 
straw,  matting,  rushes,  and  rags,  covered  by  a 
(altered  rug,  sat  the  mother,  rocking  herself  to 
and  fro,  over  the  dead  child,  wasted  to  a  skeleton, 
that  was  lying  stark  across  her  lap.  Beside  her 
•at  her  husband,  staring  steadfastly,  stupid  with 
grief  at  the  frame  of  the  rushlight,  his  hollow 
cheeks  showing  yellow,  even  by  the  candle  hght, 
from  recent  jaundice.  Neither  moved  their  ups. 
On  the  floor  lay  an  empty  phial,  with  the  untasted 
medicine  beside  it  in  a  broken  tea-cup ;  there  was 
a  jitde  green  rush  basket  near  the  mother's  feet, 
with  a  tew  faded  butter-cups— the  last  toys.  My 
^ther'saw  no  more,  for  the  light  that  had  been 
ttokeiin;  aoddenly  went  out,  and  added  Darkness 
to  Sorrow  and  Silence. 


In  spite  of  his  medical  aoquatetanoe  with  aimi< 
lar  scenes  of  wretchedness,  he  was  shocked  at  this 
startling  increase  of  desolation ;  and  for  a  moment 
was  tempted  to  step  in  and  offer  a  few  words  of 
consolation  to  the  afflicted  couple.  But  before  his 
hand  touched  the  latch,  reflection  reminded  him 
from  his  experience,  how  inefficacious  such  ver- 
bal comfort  had  ever  been  with  the  poor,  except 
from  sympathizers  of  their  own  condition.  In  tho 
emphatic  words  of  one  of  his  pauper  patients, 
"When  a  poor  man  or  woman,  as  low  down  in 
life  as  myself,  talks  to  me  about  heaven  above,  it 
sounds  as  sweet-like  as  a  promise  of  going  back 
some  day  to  my  birth-place,  and  my  father's  nouse, 
the  home  of  ray  childhood  ;  but  when  rich  people 
speak  to  me  of  heaven,  it  sounds  like  saying,  now 
you  're  old  and  worn  out,  and  sick,  and  past  work, 
and  come  to  rags,  and  beggary,  and  starvation, 
there 's  heaven  for  you — Just  as  they  say  to  one,  at 
the  last  pinch  of  poverty — by  way  of  conrfortiDg'— 
there 's  the  parish." 

So  my  father  sighed  and  walked  on :  those  two 
wretched,  sickly,  sorrow-stricken  faces,  and  the 
dead  one,  seeming  to  flash  fitfully  upon  him  out  of 
the  darkness,  as  they  had  appeared  and  vanished 
again  by  the  light  of  the  flickering  candle.  And 
with  this  picture  of  human  misery  in  his  mind's 
eye,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  House  :  and  still  car- 
rying the  dolorous  images  on  his  retina,  across  the 
marble  hall,  and  up  the  painted  staircase,  and 
through  the  handsome  antechamber,  stepped  with 
it,  stul  vivid,  into  the  luxurious  drawing-room, 
that  presented  a  new  and  very  different  scene  of 
distress. 

On  her  knees,  beside  the  superb  sofa,  was  the 
weeping  lady  of  the  mansion,  bending  over  the 
little  creature  that  lay  shivering  on  the  chintz 
cushion,  with  its  arms  hugging  its  own  diminutive 
body,  and  the  knees  drawn  up  to  the  chest.  Its 
dark  almond-shaped  eyes  rolled  restlessly  to'  and 
fro  :  its  tiny  mouth  seemed  puckered  up  by  suffer- 
ing, and  its  cheeks  and  forehead  wore  deeply 
wrinkled,  as  if  by  premature  old  age.  The  nurse, 
a  young  woman,  was  in  attendance,  so  exhausted 
by  watching  that  she  was  dozing  on  her  feet. 

As  my  father  advanced  into  the  room,  he  could 
distinguish  the  low  moaning  of  the  afflicted  lady, 
intermixed  with  all  those  fond  doting  epithets 
which  a  devoted  mother;  lavishes  on  her  sick  child. 
The  moment  she  became  aware  of  his  presence  she 
sprang  up,  with  a  slight  hysterical  shriek,  and 
running  to  meet  him,  exclaimed, 

"  Oh  !  doctor,  I  am  so  glad  you  are  come !  I 
have  been  in  agonies !  My  poor  dear  darling,  Flo- 
rio,  is  ill — going— dying ;"  and  she  sobbed  aioud, 
and  buried  her  &ce  in  her  handkerchief. 

My  father  hastily  stepped  past  her,  to  the  sofa, 
to  look  at  the  patient :  and,  at  the  risk  of  bursting, 
suppressed  an  oath  that  tingled  at  the  very  tip  of 
his  tongue.  A  single  glance  had  filled  up  the 
hiatus  in  the  groom's  communication— the  stifferer 
was  a  little  Brazilian  monkey-. 

My  father's  surprise  was  equal  to  his  disgust, 
aggravated  as  it  was  by  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
domestic  distress  he  had  so  recently  witnessed 
through  the  cottage  window.  His  bead,  filled 
with  that  human  bereavement,  he  had  totally  for- 
gotten the  circumstance  that  once  before  he  had 
been  summoned  to  the  Great  House  on  a  similar 
erraod— to  prescribe  for  a  sick  lap-dog,  named 
after  an  illustrious  gpersonage,  at  that  time  very 
popular,  as  Prince  George.  But  the  whispers  of 
Prudence  stifled  the  promptings  of  Indignation, 
reminding  him  just  in  tims,  that  he  was  a  poot 
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•muitry  nnetitioMT,  the  fioker,  witfaia  the  last 
eight  and  forty  hours,  of  a  pair  of  twins.  Aooord- 
ingly  he  prociaeded  with  all  gravity  to  feel  the 
piuse  and  examine  the  skin  of  the  dwarf  animal ; 
lariDg  his  hand  on  the  chest  to  estimate  the  action 
of  the  heart ;  and  even  ascertaining,  at  the  expense 
of  a  small  bite,  the  state  of  the  tongue. 

The  weeping  lady  in  the  mean  time  looked  on 
wiUi  inteiuae  anxiety,  uttering  incoherent  ejaculsr 
tions,  and  putting  questions  with  unanswerable 
ta^idity.  "Oh,  the  darling! — ^my  precious  pet! 
—IS  he  hot? — ^is  he  feverish  1  My  little  beauty! 
—Isn't  he  very,  very  ilH  He  don't  eat,  doctor^ 
he  d»n't  drink—he  don't  sleep — ^he  don't  do  any- 
thing— poor  dear !  Look,  how  he  shivers !  Can 
Tou — can  you— do  anything  for  him — my  little 
love  of  loves !  If  he  dies  I  shall  go  distracted — 
I  know  I  shall — but  you  'II  save  him — you  will, 
won't  you?  Oh  do,  do,  do  prescribe — there's  a 
dear  good  doctor.  What  do  you  think  of  him — 
my  simering  sweet  one — tell  me,  tell  me,  pray  tell 
me-^et  me  know  the  worst— but  don't  say  he  '11 
die !  He  '11  get  over  it,  won't  he—with  a  strong 
constitution !— Say  it  'e  a  strong  constitution.  Oh, 
mercy!  look  how  he  twist*  about!— my  own, 
poor,  deat,  dailing  little  Flora!" 

My  father,  during  this  farrago,  felt  horribly 
vexed  and  annoyed,  and  even  lodced  so  in  spite 
of  himself ;  but  the  contrast  was  too  great  between 
the  silent,  still,  deep,  sorrow — stiU  waters  are 
deep — ^for  a  lost  child,  and  these  garrulous  lamen- 
tatioDS  over  a  sick  brute.  But  the  hard,  eold, 
severe  expression  of  bis  face  giadually  thawed  into 
a  milder  one,  as  the  idea  dawned  upon  him  of  a 
mode  of  extraoting  good  out  of  evil,  which  he  im- 
mediately began  to  put  into  practice. 

"  This  litt^  animal," — he  intended  to  have  said 
my  little  patient,  but  it  stuck  in  his  throat — "  this 
little  animal  has  no  disease  at  present,  whatever 
afiection  may  hereafter  be  established  nnless  taken 
in  time.  It  is  suffering  solely  from  cold  and  change 
of  climate.  The  habitat  of  the  species  is  the  Bra- 
zils ;  and  he  misses  the  heat  of  a  tropical  eon." 

"Of  course  he  does — poor  thing!"  exclaimed 
the  lady.  "  But  it  is  not  my  fault— I  thou^t  the 
Braails  were  in  France.  He  shall  have  a  fire  in 
his  bed-room." 

"  It  will  do  no  harm,  madam,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  But  he  would  derive  infinitely  more  benefit  from 
animal  heat — the  warmth  of  tM  human  body." 

"  He  shall  sleep  with  Cradock !"  exclaimed  the 
lady,  looking  towards  the  drowsy  young  women, 
who  bit  her  lips  and  pouted :  "  and  mind,  Cradock, 
you  cuddle  him." 

"  I  should  rather  recommend,  madam,"  said  my 
father,  "  a  much  younger  bed-fellow.  There  is 
something  in  the  natural  glow  of  a  young  child 
peculiarly  restorative  to  the  elderly  or  infirm  who 
suffer  from  a  defect  of  the  animal  wannth— a  fact 
well  known  to  the  faculty :  and  some  aged  persons 
even  are  selfish  enough  to  deep  with  uteir  grand- 
children, on  that  very  account.  I  say  selfidi,  for 
the  benefit  they  derive  is  at  the  expense  of  the 
juvenile  constitution,  which  suffers  in  proportion." 

"  But  where  is  one  to  get  a  child  &om?"  in- 
quired the  lady,  perfectly  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
health  of  a  human  little  onoi  to  that  of  her  pet 
brute. 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  it,  madam,"  said  my 
father,  "  amongst  my  pauper  patients  with  large 
families.    IndMd,  I  have  a  little  girl  in  my  eye." 

"  Can  she  oome  to  night?"  askad  the  lady. 

"  I  fear  not,"  said  my  father.  "  But  to-mop- 
TDW,  ma'am,  aa  early  as  you  please." 


"  Than  for  to-night,  poor  desi,  be  nnt  malm 

shift  with  Cradock,"  said  the  lady,  "  with  a  good 
tropical  fiie  in  the  room,  and  heaps  of  warm  Uaa- 
kets." 

(Poor  Cradock  looked  hot,  at  the  rery  thooglit 
ofk) 

"  And  about  his  diet?"  asked  the  lady—" it >a 
heart-breaking  to  see  his  appetite  is  so  delicate. 
He  don't  eat  for  days  together." 

"  Periiaps  he  will  eat,"  said  my  &ther,  "for 
monkeys,  you  know,  madam,  are  very  inutatiTO, 
when  Uie  child  sets  him  the  example.'' 

"  I  'U  stuff  her !"  said  the  lady. 

"  It  can  do  her  no  harm,"  said  my  father ;  "  on 
the  contrary,  good  living  will  tend  to  keep  up  her 
temperature.  And  as  her  animal  warmth  is  the 
desideratum,  she  must  be  carefully  guarded  against 
any  chill." 

"I'll  clothe  her  with  warm  things,"  said  the 
lady,  "  firom  head  to  foot." 

"  And  make  her  take  exercise,  madam,"  added 
my  fioher :  "  exercise  in  the  open  air,  in  fine 
weather,  to  promote  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  a  fine  slow  on  the  skin." 

"  Cradock  shall  play  with  her  in  the  garden," 
said  the  lady;  "they  ahall  both  have  skipping^ 
ropes." 

"  I  can  think  of  nothing  else,"  said  my  fsther ; 
"  and  if  such  careful  treatment  and  tender  nuinng 
will  not  cure  and  preserve  her,  I  do  not  know  what 
wUl." 

"  Oh,  it  must,  it  wiU,  it  shall  cure  her,  the  dar- 
ling precious!"  exclaimed  the  delighted  lady, 
clappug  her  jewelled  hands.  "What  a  nice 
clever  doctor  you  are !  A  hundred,  thousand, 
million  thanks !  I  can  never,  never,  never  repay 
you ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  accept  a  slight  token 
of  my  gratitude,"  and  she  thrust  her  purse  into 
my  father's  hand. 

For  an  instant  he  hesitated ;  but,  on  second 
thoughts,  he  pocketed  her  bounty,  and  with  due 
thanks  took  his  leave.  "  After  all,"  he  thought, 
as  he  stepped  through  the  antechamber,  "I  am 
glad  I  was  called  in.  The  monkey  may  live  or 
die ;  but,  at  any  rate,  poor  little  Betty  Hopkins  is 
provided  for  one  while  with  a  roof  over  her,  and 
food,  and  raiment." 

The  night  was  finer ;  the  weather,  as  he  stepped 
into  it,  was  wonderfuily  improved :  at  least  he 
thoaght  so,  which  was  the  same  thing.  With  « 
light  brisk  step  he  wtdked  homewards,  whistling 
much  above  his  usual  pitch,  till  he  came  abreast 
of  the  cottage  of  mourning.  There  he  stopped, 
and  his  sibuation  sunk  into  silence,  as  the  three 
melancholy  faces,  the  yellow,  the  pale,  and  the 
little  white  one,  again  flashed  on  his  memory. 
Then  came  the  faces  of  his  own  twin  children, 
but  fainter,  and  soon  vanishing.  His  band  groped 
warily  for  the  latch,  his  thumb  stealthily  pressed 
it  down ;  the  door  was  sofUy  pushed  a  little  ajar, 
and  the  next  instant,  something  fell  inside  with  a 
chinking  sound  on  the  cottage  floor.  The  door 
silently  closed  again,  the  latch  quietly  sunk  into 
the  catch ;  and  my  father  set  off  again,  walking 
twice  as  fast,  and  whistling  thrioe  as  loud  as  he- 
fore.  A  happy  man  was  be,  for  all  his  poverty, 
as  he  let  himself  in  with  the  house  key  to  nis  own 
home,  and  remembered  that  he  had  under  its  roof 
two  living  children,  instead  of  one  dead  one. 
Quickly,  quickly  he  undressed,  and  got  into  bed : 
and,  oh !  how  soundly  he  slept,  and  how  richly  he 
deserved  to  sleep  so,  with  that  deUciouB  dream 
that  visited  him  m  his  slumbers,  ana  gave  him  a 
foretaste  of  the  joys  of  heaven  I 
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THE    ntVETBTinCEB. 

"  Wllh  w  UMmw  a  DeoMMm  ev  Pamsa, 

^•11  tU*  world  M  WM  thar  nan  him  lik* 
■pelu  oTphbiks  ud  of  rarrarle : 
♦  •  •  ♦  * 

Bo  kM«  tho  eUHO  of  oTory  imlodia, 
Won  it  of  cold,  or  hou,  or  moiat,  or  drio. 
And  wher  ongendered,  and  of  what  bumouft 
Ba  waa  a  rera  parSu  ptBctiooar— 
***** 
Bia  stodle  waa  but  litcl  on  the  Bible." 

Oaavont. 


It  was  in  the  year  18 —  that  I  completed  my 
ftofeesieoal  edoeation  ki  England,  and  decided 
npea  amending  in  Paria  the  two  yeara  whieh  had 
abll  to  ds{iae,  before  my  enga^ment  with  my 
gsaidiaos  woeild  reqnire  me  to  present  myself  for 
laiMflatwwa  and  ^i^troTial  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Sargeons  in  LondM.  The  mediou  achoola  and 
hoapitab  of  Paria  were  then,  as  now,  flunoiia  for 
tfaetr  Ben  ef  acienee,  uid  for  the  usefol  diaeereries 
n^ieh  dinieal  imtnictioii — bedside  ingenuity  and 
indoMiy— is  morally  certain  to  carry  atong  with  it. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  French  praetitionen 
•s  a  body — ami  my  profeasional  bretfareii,  I  know, 
brinf  agaiast  them,  as  a  national  lepioaofa,  the 
charge  of  inefficiency  in  the  trtatment  of  disease, 
(ramailuble  for  acateneas  and  truth  as  their 
dio^iiotu  is  allowed  to  be) — still  I  tiunk  it  wm 
not  be  denied,  that  dde&y  ta»the  Paiisian  phy«- 
cians,  and  to  the  untiring  energy  of  partieuiMr  in- 
dividoais  amoag  them,  whom  it  wonld  not  be 
diffieak  to  name,  are  we  indebted  at  this  moment 
for  aeoe  of  the  most  important  knowledge,  that 
we  posBoaa  taowledge,  be  it  anderstood,  derived 
altogether  iiom  inveMigatioas  diligently  pvrsaed 
•t  the  patient's  bedside,  and  obtuned  with  the 
greatest  jodgraent,  difficulty,  and  pains.  As  I 
write,  the  honorable  sad  Eurspeaa  wpotatioii  of 
Lmtit  ooeots  to  my  mind — an  instaaee  of  nniveMal 
aekaowledginettt  rendered  to  genius  and  talents 
whdly  or  prineipaUy  devoted  to  the  aUeviatioB  of 
human  snaring,  and  to  the  aoqniaition  of  wisdom 
in  the  fona  mX  by  the  iielhod  l«  which  I  have 
adverted. 

A  mem  attempt  to  refer  to  the  auay  aad  varioas 
obligations  which  the  eentinental  profoaaors  of 
medieiae  have  hud  upon  mankind  dtuting  the  last 
half  century,  would  fill  a  book.  They  were  well 
known  aad  spoken  of  in  my  youth,  aad  the  names 
of  many  lernned  foreigners  were  st  that  period 
•atooated  in  my  boaom  with  sentimentB  of  awe 
aad  veneration.  It  was  seme  time  t&xx  I  had 
wee  iesot««d  te  go  sbnad,  befote  I  &ced  upon 
Palis  a*  my  destination.  LangcmhaBk,  the  great- 
ast  operator  of  his  day,  the  iMton,  ef  Germaey, 
was  perfonntng  miraidee  in  Hamover.  Tieiemann, 
a  leas  nimble  operator,  but  a  for  more  learaed  sni^ 
nen,  had  already  made  the  medical  schools  ef 
Heidelberg  famous  by  his  lectures  and  still  valua- 
ble pnbliestions ;  wlule  the  lamented  aad  deeply 
penemting  Strtmeytr—^ia  tutor  of  oar  own  araia- 
Ue  and  eajdyloet£dward  Turner^— had  established 
himself  abmdy  in  Gottingen,  and  drawn  aroiud 
him  a  band  of  enthnsiaatie  students  who  have  since 
dene  honor  to  their  teacher,  aad  in  their  turn  be- 
come eminent  among  the  first  chemists  of  the  day. 
With  such  aad  similar  temptationa  from  many 
oaaTters,  it  was  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  steady 
determinatioa.  I  had  hudly  thought  of  Paris, 
when — as  it  often  happens— a  thing  of  a  moment 
Mlieved  me  ftem  diffieolty  and  dodvt,  aad  helped 
meatoncetoadodtkm.    Aletteronemomiitgby 
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the  fwat  induced  ne  to  eat  e««  ibr  Ae  jiMdiwt  u4 

^t  most  ftseinating  of  Eoropean  eitiea.  JamM 
'Linnie— who,  by  the  way,  died  only  the  ether 
day  of  dysentery  at  Hong-Kong,  a  few  bonrs  itftet 
landing  with  the  tieops  upon  tlutt  laokless  ialiad- 
was  an  old  hospital  acquaintance,  and,  like  mti 
ailting  and  hewing  his  way  to  fome  and  fortune. 
He  had  distin^shed  himself  at  Guy's,  and  quitted 
that  school  with  every  reasonable  prospect  of  su^ 
oeas  in  his  profession.  He  had  not  only  passed 
muster  before  the  high  and  mighty  court  of  exam- 
iners, but  bad  received  on  the  occaaioB  the  personal 
warm  congratulations  of  Abemethy  and  Sir  Astley 
Cooper ;  the  former  of  whom,  indeed,  before  mt 
asked  M'Linnie  a  question,  gave  him  confidence  in 
his  peculiar  way,  by  requesting  him  "  not  to  be  a 
frightened  fool,  for  Mr.  Abemethy  was  not  the 
brute  the  world  was  plessed  to  make  him  out;" 
and  after  a  stiff  and  rough  examination  shook  tho 
student  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  pironotiacad  him 
"  not  an  ass,  like  all  the  world,  but  a  sensiM* 
shrewd  fellow,  who,  instead  of  muddling  his  head 
with  books,  had  passed  his  days,  very  psapevlji, 
where  real  life  was  only  to  be  met  with''  viJriint, 
in  the  dead-house. 

James  M'Ldoaie  was,  at  the  time  of  which  I 
speak,  himself  in  Paris,  and  eethuitastie  in  hit 
devotion  to  the  indefetigable  and  highly-gifted 
teachers 'among  whom  he  lived.  He  wrote  to  oMi 
in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  above  advertod^rtho 
tret  I  received  horn  him  after  his  depantute  frcn 
En^and — in  the  moat  glowing  terms  lespeelMf 
them;  and  oonjmred  me  by  tSe  love  I  bete  oov 

CiaoB  profeauon — by  my  ardent  aspimione  aAac 
e,  and  by  dte  stronf  desire  whieh,  he  believed« 
I  entertained  with  himsdf  and  the  majority  ef  men 
te  aerve  aad  benefit  my  fdlo^-areatnww  net  Mt 
waste  my  preoiotts  boars  in  Engtnd,  but  to  jei4 
him  instantly  "  in  the  finest  field  of  opanUma  that 
the  world  presented."  "  We  aire  pigmies  in  htmr 
don,"  he  continued  in  his  own  aideat  foshieam* 
"boys,  children,  inAnts — they  aie  gimit*  het«. 
Such  anatomists !   ssch  physicaaas !    Fa«^  aas 

of  our  first  men,  C ,  for  instanoe,  standing  Jioc 

Dearly  one  hour  at  the  W-side  of  a  labmiag  roniif 
and  tracing  the  fdlow's  history  step  by  stq^t, 
patiently  aad  aearohiogly,  in  order  to  arrive  at  ih* 
snwll  beginnings  of  disease,  its  ewtlieet  iodicatioaa, 
aad  first  causes.  I  saw  it  drae  yesterday  by  vmm 
to  whom  C- —  could  not  hold  a  candle — a4Ba« 
whaee  repntatioii  is  eentinental  ■  ■  whose  praeltM 
does  not  leave  him  a  moment  in  the  d^  for  per> 
sonal  recreation — who  is  loaded  with  haooM  and 
distinctione.  The  stodents  listen  to  him  as  te  •• 
erade ;  and  with  cause.  He  leaps  to  no  eanehi' 
sions — his  sterling  mind  satisfies  itaelf  with  nethiot 
but  truth,  and  isoonteatte  labor  after  mere  glimpsM 
and  intimatioDs,  which  it  secoMa  for  lutHre  ooair 
pariaon  and  study.  Remind  me  when  yon  eoma 
out — for  come  out  you  most— ef  the  story  of  Um 
baker.  I  will  teH  it  yon  then  in  full.  It  is  s  <»p> 
ital  instance  of  the  professor's  aeutenesa  aad  ability. 
A  patient  came  into  the  heepital  a  atonth  ago ;  hia 
cose  pozaled  every  one ;  aothingeoald  be -done  fw 
him,  and  he  was  about  to  be  discharged.  Tha 
professor  saw  him,  visited  him  regularly  fo  « 
week — watehed  hu»~««ted  every  trifling  «ywp- 
tom-^veeeribed  for  him ; — in  vain.  The  man  did 
net  rally — and  the  professor  oouU  aot  aagr  what 
ailed  him.  One  morning  the  latter  eaate  ta  ttw 
patient's  bed-«ide  and  said,  '  Yen  (dl  IM,  «Ht 
mfmu,  that  you  have  bean  a  MMr.  Waw  jw 
never  in  any  other  occupation! '    'Tea,'  gmM^ 
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dm  poor  fellow ;  t  Arars  »  eabriolet  for  a  jmi  or 
two'  '  Go  on,'  taid  the  profeMor  eneooiag- 

ingljr.  'And  then,  continned  the  mu, '  and  then 
I  was  at  a  boot-makeT's ;  afterwaid  at  a  saddler's 
'—and  at  last  a  porter.'  '  You  hare  never  worked 
at  any  other  trade?'  'Nerer,  sir.'  'Think 
again — be  quite  sure.'  '  No— never,  sir.'  '  Have 
yon  nerer  been  a  baker V  'Oh,  yes,  sir — that 
was  twenty  years  ago— and  only  for  a  few  months  ; 
but  I  was  so  ill  at  the  oven  that  I  was  obliged  to 
p«  it  up.'  '  That  will  do,  mon  enfanl — don't 
tire  yourself,  trr  and  go  to  sleep.'  In  the  lecture- 
room  afterward,  the  professor  addressed  the  stu- 
dents thus :  '  Gentlemen— once  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  I  have  met  with  the  case  of  the  porter, 
and  only  once.  It  is  now  eighteen  years  since. 
The  patient  was  a  baker — and  I  examined  the  sub- 
ject after  death.  This  man  will  die.'  The  lec- 
turer then  proceeded  to  describe  minutely  and 
lucidly  the  seat  of  the  disease,  its  nature,  and  best 
treatment.  lie  toM  them  what  might  be  done  by 
way  of  alleviation,  and  directed  them  to  look  for 
ra<m  and  such  appearances  after  death.  The  man 
lingered  a  few  aa3rs,  and  then  departed.  At  the 
voit  mortem,  the  professor  was  found  to  be  eorreet 
in  every  particular.  What  say  you  to  this  by  way 
•f  memory  and  quick  intelligence  1"  The  letter 
went  on  to  speak  of  the  facility  of  procuring  enb- 
jeets — as  cheap  and  plentiful,  to  use  M'Linnie's 
phrase,  "  as  herrings  in  England ;"  of  the  daily 
axhibition  in  the  dissecting  room  of  disease  of  all 
kinds,  in  all  stageif ;  of  the  enthusiastic  natures  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils ;  or  the  earnest  and  in- 
•piring  character  of  hospital  practice ;  and  at  last, 
wound  up  its  flattering  hiAory  with  a  peroration, 
that  extingniahed  in  an  instant  every  spnk  of  hes- 
itation that  lingered  in  ray  mind.  In  less  than  a 
ftrtnight  after  M'Linnie's  summons,  I  -was  one  of 
a  mixed  party  in  a  diligence  and  eight,  galloping 
over  die  high-road  to  Paris,  at  the  rate  of  five 
atatnte  miles  an  hour. 

I  had  taken  care  to  carry  abroad  with  me  an  in- 
troduction to  one  influential  member  of  the  profes- 
lion.  I  say  one,  because  I  refused,  with  delibera- 
tion, to  tnatmber  m3rself,  as  Doctor  Johnson  has  it, 
with  more  help  than  was  actually  neceaeary  to  my 
well-doinr.  A  travelling  student,  with  a  key  to 
the  confidence  of  one  man  of  power  and  kindred 
Miirit,  has  all  that  he  can  desire  for  every  profes- 
■onal  purpose.  If  his  happiness  depend  nppn 
■octal  enjoyments,  and  he  must  needs  journey  with 
a  messenger's  bag,  or  be  utterly  miserable,  let 
him  by  all  means  save  his  traveling  expenses,  and 
visit  hiis  natural  aoquaintanees.     My  letter  of  credit 

was  obtained  fVom  my  friend  H ,  who  at 

dte  time  filled  the  anatomical  chair  at  Guy's,  and 
to  whom  I  am  grateful  for  more  acts  of  real  kind- 
ness than  he  is  wilhng  to  allow.  To  this  letter 
of  credit,  and  to  the  acquaintance  formed  by  its 
means,  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  curious  fais- 
t«ry  I  am  about  to  relate.  That  the  former  was 
likel^r  to  lead  to  something  original  and  unusual,  I 

Mrtainlysnspeeted  when  H ; —  placed  the  doo- 

ument  in  my  hands,  with  his  last  wmrds  of  caution 
and  advice.  I  ooold  hardly  dream  of  half  that  was 
to  foUow. 

"  Pray,  take  care  of  yourself,  Mr.  Walpole," 
■aid  my  good  friend ;  "  yon  are  going  to  a  rerj 
Amgerons  aad  seductive  city,  and  you  will  require 
dl  yo«r  finrnieas  and  good  principles  to  save  yon 
ftom  tiw  ibrce  of  evU  example.  Don't  be  led 
•way^-don't  be  led  away— that  is  all,  I  beg  of 


"Irian  be  oreftVsIf." 

"  You  will  see  in  the  im^mI  students  of  Vwam 
a  different  set  of  men  to  that  which  you  have  been 
accustomed  to  mix  with  here.  Tiiere  m  some 
fine  fellows  among  them — hard-working,  bold, 
enterprising  young  men ;  but  they  are  a  stiaoge 
body  taken  as  a  whole.  DoM't  eottoM  too  quiduy 
with  any  one  of  them." 

"  Very  well,  sir." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  wUI  find  many  highly  improper 
notions  prevalent  among  them — immoral,  shocking, 
disgraceful.  Pray,  don't  assume  the  manners  of 
a  Frenchman,  Mr.  Walpole— muck  leas  his  vices. 
There  are  very  few  medical  stndents  m  Paria 
who  do  not  lead,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a  very  disi- 
rcputaUe  life ;  and  make  it  a  boast  to  live  in  open 
shame.  You  must  not  lesin  to  approve  of  oondaet 
in  Paris  whieh  yoa  would  have  no  hesitation  in 
pronoBoeing  criminal  in  London."  ** 

"  Certainly  not,  sir." 

"  And  let  me,  as  a  fHend,  entreat  yon,  mf  dear 
sir,  at  no  time  forget  that  you  are  a  Cbru«iaa  aad 
a  Protestant  gentleman.  Be  sober  aad  rational, 
aad,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  reti^sn  at  aH,  do  not 
make  a  mockery  of  it,  by  converting  the  Lord'* 
day  into  a  monstrous  Saturnalia.  Here  ia  your 
letter." 

I  took  the  document,  bowed,  and  read  the  soper- 
scription.  It  was  addressed  to  Baron  F  , 
chief  surgeon  at  thefiotel  Dieo,  &c.,  &c.,  Ace. 

"  I  introduce  you,  Mr.  Walpole,"  centianed  thtf 
anatomist,  "  to  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
in  Europe — and,  what  is  ntore  to  the  parpoae,  t» 
one  of  the  best.  Warmer  benevolence,  a  moro 
eager  anxiety  to  relieve  and  benefit  bis  fellow- 
mortals,  never  burned  in  the  heart  of  man.  He 
is,  unquestionably,  incontestably  the  fiist  surgeoo 
of  the  day ;  as  a  man  of  science  he  is  appealed  to 
by  the  whole  learned  world — his  practice  is  enoi^ 
mous,  aad  the  fortune  he  has  amassed  by  hia 
unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  immense; 
especially  oonsideied  in  reference  to  the  career  of 
the  most  suoeessful  surgeons  in  Paris,  who,  if  I 
mistake  not,  have  lived  and  died  comparatively 
poor.  Looked  up  to,  however,  as  he  is  by  tho 
learned  and  the  great,  yon  will,  I  think,  when  ^on 
know  him,  agree  with  me  in  regarding  his  kind- 
ness to  the  helpless— his  earnest  solicitude  for  the 
disabled  poor  who  come  under  hia  care— his  unre- 
mitting attention  to  their  oomploiats  and  wania, 
as  constituting  the  worthy  baron's  chief  excellence. 
We  are  old  friends ;  and  for  my  sake  I  am  sare  he 
will  receive  Tou  well,  and  afford  you  all  the  assist- 
ance aad  inmrmation  in  his  power.  He  willpnt 
you  on  your  mettle ;  and  yoa  must  be  bo  be-a-bed 
if  you  would  profit  by  his  instruction.  At  six  in 
the  morning  yon  will  find  him  daily  at  his  post  in 
the  hospitid ;  and,  while  sluggards  are  turning  in 
their  beds,  he  has  prescribed  for  a  hundred  sick, 
and  pnt  them  in  spirits  for  the  day  by  kis  words  t:^ 
tenderness  and  support." 

"  Did  yon  study  under  die  baioni"  I  inquired. 

"  I  attended  his  lectures  some  years  ago  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  I  never  m  my  life  waa 
more  struck  by  the  amount  of  knowjedge  poe- 
sessed  by  one  man.    I  attached  m3rself  to  the 

*  It  was  not  ontil  a  few  wedu  after  my  airhral  in  Paris 
that  I  bscame  acquainted  with  the  fact,  thas  ddiceiely 

pointed  at  by  my  modest  friend  Mr.  H .    It  would 

appear  that  no  nrisian  student  of  medicine  can  porsus 
his  studies  at  home  without  assistance.  A  female  Triend, 
tutor,  or  whatever  else  she  ma^  be  called,  graced  the 
lodgtngs'of  every  «a«  of  lajr  hospital  friends. 
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■lufljuiMi,  ud  ke  was  pleaaed  to  idBit  me  to  kit 
niendship.  I  have  lately  been  surpnaed  to  bear 
hia  maniMTa  pronounced  rough  and  even  brutal, 
«ad  his  temper  morose.  For  my  own  part — and  I 
watoked  him  eloaely — ^I  saw  nothing  but  gentle- 
Mos,  and  an  active  disposition  to  do  good  at  all 
times.  The  poor  women  and  children  in  the  hos- 
pital loTed  him  as  a  &ther,  and  I  have  seen  their 
pale  cheeks  flush,  and  dull  eyes  glisten  as  he  ap- 
proached their  beds.  This,  I  thought,  bespoke 
anything  but  roughness  and  brutality  in  the  sur- 
geon.    >Vhat  say  you  1  " 

"  It  would  seem  so." 

"  Well — I  have  written  Uie  baron  a  long  letter 
ooaeemusg  myadf  and  my  own  pursuits,  believing 
that  it  wiU  serre  your  interests  better  than  a  mere 
formal  letter  of  introduction.  He  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  pleased  to  see  you.  Remember,  Mr.  Walpole, 
«a  opportunity  like  the  present  may  never  occur  to 
jmt  again.    Be  wise,  and  make  the  most  of  it." 

Thus  spoke  my  firiend,  and  thus  I  received  from 
him  my  credentials.  Mr  only  object  in  Paris  was 
the  ostensible  one  for  which  I  came  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, therefore,  having  secured  a  comfortable 
home  with  Madame  Bushat,  a  worthy  motherly 
person  residing  in  the  "  Rue  Richelieu,  vu-d-ou  le 
Paiait  Royal " — and  having  spent  one  long  and 
goenping  evening  with  my  ancient  chum  M'Linnie 
— I  buckled  at  once  to  my  work.  Postponing  all 
recreation  and  amusement  until  the  time  should 
arrive  which  would  make  them  lawful  and  give 
them  lest,  I  left  my  lodgings  the  second  morning 
afVer  ray  appearance  in  Paris,  and  made  my  way 
straight  to  the  dwelling-house  of  my  future  patron. 
It  was  eleven  o'clock,  the  hour  at  which  the  baron 
nsoaily  returned  from  the  Hotel  Dieu  ;  five  hours, 
n.,  ftom  six  till  eleven,  A.M.,  being,  as  M'Linnie 
Msnred  me,  the  time  allotted  daily  to  the  poor  by 
4m  oooseientious  and  disiingnished  practitioner. 

The  baron  was  a  bachelor,  and  he  lived  in  firstr 
rate  style ;  that  is  to  say,  he  bad  magnificent 
apartments,  in  which  it  was  hia  delight  to  collect 
•oeasioflaUr  the  united  wit  and  learning  of  the 
capital,  aad  a  handsome  table  for  his  friends  at  all 
times;  for  his  hospitality  was  unbounded.  And 
^et  his  own  daily  habiu  were  aa  simple  and  prim- 
itive as  might  be.  When  at  home,  he  passed  his 
bovrs  in  the  library,  and  slept  in  the  small  bed- 
room adjoining  it.  The  latter,  like  all  dormitories 
in  France,  was  without  a  carpet,  and  altogether  no 
better  furnished  than  a  private  ward  in  aa  Ejigiish 
hospital.  There  was  a  small  iron  bedstead  just 
bige  enough  for  a  middle-sized  bachelor  in  one 
comer — a  washing  apparatus  in  another — and  a 
table  and  two  chans  at  some  distance  from  both. 
The  naked  and  even  nneomfortable  aspect  of  this 
apartment  had  aa  absolately  chilling  efl^t  upon 
me,  as  I  passed  through  it  on  my  way  to  the  great 
man  himself;  for,  straage  to  say,  the  only  rood  to 
the  library  was  through  this  melancholy  chamber. 
Great  men  as  well  as  small  have  their  "  whims 
and  oddities."  The  baron  was  reported  to  have 
taken  pains  to  make,  what  appeared  to  me,  a  very 
ineommodious  arrangement.  A  door  whidi  had 
conducted  to  the  libranr  upon  the  other  side  of  it 
had  been  removed,  and  the  aperture  in  which  it 
had  stood  blocked  up,  while  the  waU  on  this  side 
bad  been  cut  away  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance. 
And  what  was  the  reason  assigned  for  so  much 
■aneeessary  labor?  The  baron  had  risen  from 
Dothing-r-had  spent  his  early  days  in  poverty  and 
CT«a  misery ;  and  he  wiahea  to  perpetuate  the  re- 
Memhranee  of  his  early  straggles,  lest  he  ahoold 


grow  proud  ia  pnsperkvi  and  fHrgetAil  of  his 
duties.  The  frequent  sigot  of  the  few  articles  of 
furniture  which  had  been  his  whole  stock  twenty 
years  before,  was  likely,  more  than  anything  else, 
to  keep  the  past  vividly  before  bis  eyes,  and  he 
placed  them  therefore,  to  use  his  own  words,  as 
attributed  to  him  by  my  informant,  "  between  the 
flattery  of  the  dazzling  world  without,  and  the 
silence  of  his  chamber  of  study  and  meditation." 
They  no  doubt  answered  their  obiect,  in  rendering 
the  possessor  at  times  low-spirited,  since  they  were 
certainly  Ukely  to  have  that  eflect  even  upon  a 
stranger.  On  the  day  of  my  introduction,  how- 
ever, I  had  little  time  for  observation.  My  name 
had  been  announced,  and  I  passed  rapidly  on  to 
the  saactum  aanctorum. 

There  is  an  aristocracy  of  mind  as  well  as  an 
aristocracy  of  wealth  and  social  station ;  and,  im- 
less  you  be  a  soulless  Radical,  you  cannot  .ap> 
proach  a  distinguished  member  of  the  order  without 
a  glow  of  loyal  homage,  as  honorable  to  its  object 
as  it  is  grateful  to  your  own  self-respect.  I  eit> 
tered  the  Ubrary  of.  the  far-famed  professor  with  a 
reverend  step ;  he  was  seated  at  a  large  table, 
which  was  literally  covered  with  books,  Rehires, 
and  letters  opened  and  sealed.  He  was  dressed 
Terv  i^inly,  wearing  over  a  suit  of  moumiag  a 
dark  colored  dressing-gown,  which  hung  loosely 
about  him.  He  was,  without  exception,  the  finest 
man  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  stopped  involuntarily 
to  look  at  and  admire  him.  As  he  sat,'  I  judged 
him  to  be  upward  of  six  feet  in  height— (I  ^Hn- 
ward  learned  that  he  stood  six  feet  two) — he  was 
stout  and  well  proportioned — his  cbest  broad  and 
magnificent^— his  frame  altogether  muscular  and 
sinewy.  The  face  was  full  of  authority  and  com- 
mand—every feature  handsome,  including  even  the 
well  drawn  lip,  in  which  there  seemed  to  lurk 
scorn  enough  to  wither  you,  if  roused.  The  Inrow 
was  full,  prominent,  uid  overhanging — the  eye 
small,  blue,  and  beaming  with  benevolence.  Na- 
ture was  mischievous  when  she  brought  that  eya 
and  Up  in  company  for  life.  A  noble  forehead, 
made  venerable  by  gray  hairs  above  it — gray,  at 
though  the  baron  was  hardly  in  the  vale  of  yean 
—completed  the  picture  which  presented  itself  to 
my  eye,  and  which  I  noted  in  detail  in  less  time 
than  I  have  drawn  it  here — imperfectly  enough. 
The  baron,  who  had  received  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction on  the  preceding  day,  rose  to  welcome  ma< 
His  first   inquiries  were   concerning  my  friend 

H ,  the  next  were  in  reference  to  my  own  plan 

— and  he  had  much  to  say  of  the  different  profea- 
sors  of  London,  with  whose  works  and  merits  ha 
appeared  thoroughly  acquainted.  I  remained  aa 
hour  with  him ;  and  some  time  before  we  paxted  I 
telt  myself  quite  at  home  with  my  new  acquaint- 
ance. During  the  conversation  that  took  plaoe 
upon  this  memorable  morning,  the  name  Z 
oecorred.  The  baron  praised  him  highly :  "  his 
attainmente  as  a  surgeon,"  he  said,  "  were  very 
great ;"  and  in  other  respecte,  he  locked  upon  him 
as  one  of  the  most  original  and  wisest  men  of  the 
age.    It  will  be  remembered  by  my  professional 

reikders  that  Z ,  although  esteemed  in  England 

one  of  her  finest  surgeons,  acquired  an  nneimaUa 
notoriety  through  the  publicatios  of  certain  physt- 
ologieal  lectures,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  materi- 
alism and  infidelity  were  supported,  it  must  ba 
allowed,  with  all  the  eloquence  and  power  of  a 
first-rate  mind.  With  my  own  settled  views  of 
Christianity,  early  ineuk^ed  by  a  belovad  aothsi 
— now  alas !  no  more— I  oould  not  bat  ngard  llw 
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tiAh  ffiAM  Z^—  as  tin  «Misy  t«  liia  spMiet, 
who  hftd  anhappily  abused  th«  talents  ^bich  Pror- 
iden«e  had  girea  him  for  a  better  pvrpose.  Sneh 
Mnf  the  case,  H  was  with  some  pain  and  great 
surprise  that  I  listened  to  the  encomiums  from  the 
Ups  of  the  baron  ;  and  I  Tentnred  to  hint  that  the 
speaker  had,  in  all  probability,  not  heard  of  the 
ibfamons  publication  which  had  giren  so  much 
sorrow  and  ohurm  to  all  well-governed  twnds  in 
England. 

"  Le  Toila !"  said  the  baron  in  reply,  taking  ap 
a  book  from  the  taWe— "  The  noblest  work  of  the 
age !  Free  from  prejudice  and  bigotry  of  every 
kind— I  found  my  opinion  of  the  man  upon  this 
book.  Had  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
immortalized  his  name.  Pfailoeophy  and  science 
iMve  hitherto  borne  hira  out  in  all  bis  theories — 
will  continue  to  bear  him  out,  and  erentually  com- 
pel posterity  to  regaid  him  as  nothing  short  of  the 
|t(WMiet  and  seer  of  nature.  Yon  may  rely  upon 
it,  Z  ■  has,  by  the  very  force  of  intellect,  arrived 
at  conclusions  which  the  discoveries  of  centuries 
wiQ  duly  make  good  and  establish." 

t  speak  the  simple  truth  when  I  aver  that  these 
words  of  the  baron  gave  me  infinite  distress,  and 
for  a  moment  deprived  me  of  speech.  I  hardly 
knew  what  to  say  or  do.  At  first  I  suspected  that 
I  had    made  some  unaccountable  mistake,  and 

brought  my  letter  to  the  wrong  individual.  H , 

who  was  almost  a  Puritan  in  religious  matters, 
oould  never  have  spoken  of  his  friend  in  such  fiivor- 
able  terms,  if  he  had  been  aware  of  the  views 
which  he  so  onsempnlously  supported.  A  little  re- 
ffeetim,  however,  convinced  me  that  a  mistake  was 
impossible.  There  is  nothing  in  this  world  mora 
eaibarraaMng  than  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  sape- 
liOT,  and  be  oomp^ed  to  listen  to  statements  which 
yon  feel  to  be  false,  and  yet  know  not  how  with 
ptopriety  to  repel.  My  own  youth,  and  Uie  baron's 
profoniM  learning  and  attainments,  were  barriers 
to  the  free  expression  of  my  thoughts ;  and  yet  I 
was  ashamed  to  remain  silent,  ai3,  as  it  were,  a 
eMisentinr  party  to  the  utterance  of  sentimeBts 
whidi  I  M>horred. 

*'  I  cannot  hope,"  I  managed  to  say  at  last, 
**  that  science  will  ultimately  uphold  his  argn- 
Aenta,  and  prevent  oar  relying  as  strongly  as  e^sr 
«fon  f»a  old  foundations. " 

"And  why  ?"  replied  the  baron  quickly.  "  Why 
riiould  we  always  be  timid  and  bhnd  followers  m 
the  blind  ?  Is  it  a  test  of  wisdom  to  believe  what 
h  opposed  to  reason,  upon  the  partial  evidence  of 
douDtfhl  witnesses?  Is  it  weakness  to  engage  all 
the  fhcultiee  of  the  mind  in  the  investigation  o€  the 
Ifcws  by  which  this  universe  is  govemral  t  And  if 
the  perception  of  such  immntable  and  eternal  laws 
emsnes  and  brings  to  nothing  the  fhbles  of  men 
whom  yon  are  pleased  to  call  writers  h/  inspiration, 
•re  we  to  rejeot  them  because  our  mothers  and 
ikthers,  who  were  babes  and  sucklings  at  the 
hreast  of  knowledge,  were  ignorant  of  ueir  exist- 
ascel" 

*'  Newton,  sir,"  I  ventured  to  answer,  "  made 
gnat  discoveries,  and  he  revered  these  &bles." 

"Bah  !  Newton  dii«eted  his  gaze  upward  into 
a  mighty  and  stupendous  region,  and  he  was  awe- 
strioken — as  who  shall  not  be  1-— by  what  he  diere 
beheld.  He  worshipped  the  unseen  power,  so  does 
tUs  man ;  he  believed  in  Revelation,  so  does  he  ; 
kut  with  him,  it  is  the  revelation  which  is  made  in 
that  wo&derous  ftrmameot  above,  and  in  the  eardi 
baneaih,  and  in  the  gloriea  that  smroond  as.  What 
haewla4(«  had  Newton  of  fwtofy?   whtt  of 
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facooght  to  light? " 

"  Little,  perhaps— yet". 

"  My  good  friend,"  continued  the  sargeaa,  i»- 
terrupting  me,  "  in  the  days  of  yow  grand  jthh- 
soflte — would  diat  he  were  abve  bow  !— -there  w«r» 
no  physical  phenomena  t«  reduce  an  aneieat  system 
of  cosmogony  to  a  mere  absurdity — no  palpable 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  this  earth  thoosand* 
of  years  prior  to  its  formation — ^vou  perceive  ?  " 

"  I  hear  yon,  snr,"  I  aasweied,  gaining  oourag*, 
"  but  I  should,  indeed,  be  sorry  to  aoopt  your 
views." 

"  Of  course  you  would  !"  said  the  baron,  end- 
ing his  inauspicious  Up,  and  giving  expresHon  to  • 
feeling  that  looked  very  like  one  of  contempt  waA 
ridicule.  "  Yon  come  mm  the  land  of  melaa^oly 
and  bile — where  your  faoUdays  are  fasts,  and  your 
day  of  rest  is  one  of  nnmitigated  toil.  You  would 
be  sorry  to  forego,  no  doubt,  the  proq>ect  of  ever- 
lasting torture  and  eternal  condemnatioD.  Mr. 
Z  ■       is  too  far  advanced  for  yon,  I  am  afraid." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
leading  into  the  bedchamber.  The  servant-maa 
of  the  baron  presented  himself,  and  anooanoed  a 
patient. 

"  Admit  him,"  said  the  surgeon,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  rose  to  depart. 

"  Adien !  "  said  the  baron,  with  an  unpleaaaat 
smile ;  "  vm  shall  be  very  good  friends  notwiihr 
standing  yonr  piety.  I  lAall  look  aAer  yon.  Re- 
member six  o'elodc  to-morrow  morning  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  Be  punctual,  and  do  you  hear,  Mx. 
Walpole,  think  of  me  in  yonr  prayers." 

This  last  expression,  acoumpaiued  as  it  waa  by 
a  very  significant  look,  amounted  to  a  positive  ia- 
snlt ;  and  I  qtiitted  the  library  and  house  of  the 
boron,  fully  resolved  never  to  set  foot  in  either  of 
them  again.  What  an  extraordinary  deluMon  diA 
poor  H  labor  under,  in  reepeet  to  the  charac- 
ter of  his  friend !  Here  was  a  Mentor  to  form  the 
opmiegs,  aad  regnlaie  the  conduct  of  a  y«aag 
gentleman  stepping  into  life  !  Chreat  as  were  hia 
talents  and  acquirements,  and  mneh  as  I  might  loae 
br  neglectuig  to  cultivate  his  friendship,  I  resigned 
gladly  every  advantage  rather  than  pundiase  the 
greatest,  with  the  saoifioe  of  the  principles  which 
had  been  so  anxiously  implanted  in  my  bosom,  eves 
from  my  cradle.  I  was  hurt  and  vexed  at  the  re- 
sult of  my  interview.  Everything  had  {nromised 
so  well  at  first.  I  had  been  won  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  baron ;  I  had  been  charmed  with  hia 
discourse,  and  gr^ified  by  the  terms  in  which  he 
^Mike  of  my  future  studies,  and  the  he^  he  hoped 
to  tttorii  me  in  the  presecntion  of  them.   Why  had 

this  Unfortunate  Mr.  Z ,  and  his  still  more 

unfortunate  bode,  turned  up  to  discompose  the 
pleasant  vision  ?  But  for  the  mmtion  of  his  name, 
and  the  introduction  of  his  hook,  I  aaight  have 
remained  forev«r  in  ignorance  of  the  ath«sticd 
opinions  which,  in  my  estimation,  derogated  ma- 
terially fhnn  the  grace  which  otherwise  adoraed 
the  teacher's  cultivated  mind.  It  is  impossible  far 
oommnnion  and  hearty  fidlowship  to  subsist  be- 
tween individBals,  whose  iMitiona  on  life's  moat 
important  point,  he  "  far  as  the  pides  asunder." 
I  cud  not  expeet,  desire,  or  propoee  to  Seek  that 
they  should. 

In  the  evening  I  joined  M'Linnie  at  his  lodgiaga, 
and  gave  him  an  account  of  the  meeting.  Be 
laaghed  at  me  for  my  scruples. 

"  I  kaew  all  aboot  it,"  said  Mae,  "  but  hardly 
theafht  it  worth  whiU  to  let  you  know  it.    H— • 
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Ma  omte  rigbt,  teo :  tbe  baton  is  tMt  the  man  to- 
«br  that  be  was  a  doxen  yeais  ago.  He  is  a  rank 
infidel  now  ;  be  make*  no  secret  of  the  thing,  bvt 
boasts  of  it  right  and  left :  it  is  his  great  fsuh. 
He  is  an  inconsistent  fellow.  If  any  one  talks 
about  religion,  no  matter  how  proper  and  fitting 
the  liae,  ne  is  down  upon  him  at  once  with  a 
aseer  and  a  joke ;  and  yet  he  drags  in  his  own 
opinions  by  the  neck,  at  all  seasons,  on  all  ooea- 
(ioas,  and  expects  you  to  say  tmen  ta  svwry  sylla- 
Ue  he  utters." 

"  He  must  be  very  weak,"  said  I. 

"  Must  he  ? — rery  well.  Then  wait  till  you 
see  him  cut  for  auadus,  or  perform  for  ktmia. 
&A  with  him  at  the  bedside,  and  hear  him  at  his 
lectures.  If  you  think  him  weak  tbea,  yon  shall 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  you  call  $trong." 

"  But  his  piinoiples " 

"  Are  eertainlr  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Artioes  ;  but  the  baron  does  not  pro- 
iesB  to  tesch  theology — nor  did  I  come  here  to 
take  lus  creed.  So  \<mg  as  he  is  orthodox  in  sur- 
gery, I  make  no  comprint  against  him.  I  have 
Biy  own  views ;  and  if  they  are  relaxed  and  out 
of  order  now  and  then,  why,  the  parson  is  the 
man  to  apply  to,  and  not  the  baron.  I  must  say 
one  le^mies  a  dose  ef  steel  now  and  then,  to  keep 
nght  aad  tight  in  this  bewitching  capital." 

There  was  worldly  wisdom  in  the  remarks  of 
ICLonaie  ;  and  beiere  I  quitted  him  I  was  satisfied 
of  the  propiiety  of  paying  every  attention  to  the 
pTofessional  instruction  of  the  surgeon,  without 
MBunitting  myself,  by  visiting  him  as  a  ftiend,  to 
«a  appraval  <n  his  detestable  principles ;  and  ao- 
oprdingly,  at  two  minutes  to  six  o'clock,  I  presented 
myself  at  the  hospital  on  the  following  morning. 
Many  atodonts  were  already  in  attendance,  and  pre- 
4ieely  at  six  o'clock  the  baron  himself  appeared. 
He  bowed  to  the  students  as  a  body,  and  honored 
ne  with  a  particular  notice. 

"  £h  bien,  jeune  Chretien !"  be  said,  shaking 
OW  by  the  hand,  "  have  you  prayed  for  my  refor- 
mation? It  is  very  remiss  of  you  if  you  have  not 
done  so.  You  know  I  made  you  yesterday  my 
4ther-coQfe«sor. ' ' 

There  was  immediately  a  general  laagh  from 
the  students — medical  students  being,  it  should  be 
known,  the  most  unblushing  parasites  oa  record. 

These  words  were  spoken  under  the  low  portico 
of  the  building  which  forms,  with  its  long  ascent 
of  steps,  one  side  of  the  square  in  which  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Notre-Dame  has  its  principal  entrance, 
and  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  ad- 
juncts of  that  magnificent  edifice.  We  passed 
vidioot  further  speech  through  the  range  of  build- 
ings within,  the  professor  in  oar  van,  and  in  a 
nuuuta  or  two  fbuad  ourselves  in  a  spacious,  clean, 
and  well-filled  ward. 

The  surgeon  took  his  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
bed  in  the  sick  chamber,  and  the  students  crowded 
eagerly  around  him,  evidently  anxious  not  to  lose 
a  syllable  that  should  fall  from  his  lii>s.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  lesson  of  that  morning.  The 
judgment,  the  penetration,  the  unflinching  ool- 
lectedness,  and  consummate  skill  of  the  snrgeon, 
compelled  my  warmest  admiration.  I  forgot  our 
ground  of  disagreement  in  the  transcendent  ability 
uat  I  beheld.  His  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul, 
were  given  up  to  his  profession ;  and  his  sueoess 
was  adequate  to  the  price  paid  for  its  purchase. 
The  baron  was,  however,  a  mass  of  oontradiotiQn. 
I  discovered  this  before  we  had  been  an  haor  ia 
t^vyij,.  If  jBra4,$l«^jttiM  lie.J^ad  aMmhythe 


sheer  strength  of  great  natural  genius,  and  that  he 
was  lamentably  wanting  in  all  the  agreeable  qual- 
ities which  spring  from  early  cultivation  and  sound 
training.  He  was  violent,  sudden,  and  irregular 
in  his  temper  and  mode  of  speaking — when  his 
temper  and  speech  were  directed  against  any  but 
his  patients.  He  had  no  regard  for  the  feelingq 
of  men  of  his  own  rank ;  and  his  language  towaras 
them  was  rather  emphatic,  than  delicate  and  well- 
ehosen.  In  his  progress  round  the  ward,  he  came 
to  the  bed  of  a  man  suffering  from  a  diseased  leg. 
He  removed  the  bandage  from  the  part,  and  asked, 
"  what  fool  bad  tied  it  up  e<\  clumsily ;"  the  fool, 
as  he  well  knew,  bdng  the  house-surgeon  at  his 
side.  Again,  another  practitioner  at  the  hospital 
recommended  a  particular  treatment  in  a  particular 
ease.  This  gentleman,  the  bamn's  colleague,  was 
referred  to  as — "  a  child  who  had  yet  to  learn  the 
alphabet  of  surgery — who  would  have  been  laughed 
at  twenty  yoars  ago,  had  he  preeeribed  such  anti- 
qnated  nostrums — a  weak  child — a  mere  baby, 
gentlemen." "  How  much !"  I  exclaimed  men- 
tally, time  after  time,  "  must  this  man  have  altered 

sinoe  H parted  with  him  as  his  respected 

friend!"  And  vet  in  some  regards  he  was  not 
altered  at  all.  There  was  the  same  consideration 
for  the  poor  sufferers — ^the  same  attention  to  their 
many  complaints  and  wants — the  same  tenderness 
and  kind  disposition  to  hnmor  and  pacify  them, 
which  H had  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  com- 
mendation. There  was  no  hurrying  from  case  to 
case— no  sign  of  impatience  at  the  reiterated  un- 
meaning queries  of  the  patients — no  coarse  jest  at 
(Mr  expense— 4iot  a  syllable  that  oould  wound 
the  susceptibility  of  the  most  sensitive.  Did  one 
poor  fellow  betray  an  anxiety  to  take  up  as  little 
of  the  baron's  time  as  possible,  and,  speaking  hur- 
riedly, almost  exhaust  his  little  stock  of  feeble 
breadi  —  it  was  absolutely  touching  to  mark  the 
happy  mode  in  which  the  surgeon  put  the  flurried 
one  at  his  ease.  Had  these  creatures,  paupers  as 
they  were,  been  rich  and  noble— had  they,  stran- 
gers as  they  were,  been  brothers  every  one,  he 
could  not  have  evinced  a  tendarer  interest  on  their 
behalf— a  stronger  disposition  to  do  them  service. 
In  spite  of  myself,  I  loved  the  baron  for  oonde- 
soending  to  these  men  of  low  estate. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  place  :  I  couM  extract  from  my  note- 
b<K>k  pa^  that  would  delight  the  medical  reader, 
necessarily  dry  and  tedious  to  the  uninitiated.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  manv  hours  were  spent  in  the 
surgical  wards  by  this  indefatigable  surgeon  :  every 
individual  case  received  his  bMt  attention,  and  was 
prescribed  for  as  carefully  as  though  a  noUe  fbe 
waited  upon  each.  The  ceremony  beinjr  at  an 
end,  I  was  aboat  to  retire,  agreeably  surpnssd  and 
gratified  with  all  that  I  had  seen. 

"  Arretez  done,"  said  the  baron,  notieillg  my 
movement,  and  toudiing  mo  iq>on  the  arm.  "  You 
are  not  fatigued?" 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  I  answered. 

"  Come  with  me,  then." 

The  baron,  frill  of  life  and  spirits,  aad  with  the 
ur  of  a  man  whose  day's  work  was  only  about  !• 
commence,  bowed  to  the  students,  and  tripped 
quickly  down  stairs.  I  followed  as  commanded, 
and  the  next  moment  I  was  ui  the  baron's  eabrio- 
1st,  driving  with  that  gendamaa  rapidly  through 
tita  streets  of  Paris. 

"  Have  yoa  oourage  1"  inquired  the  btipM,  walr 
denly. 

"FoEwhuaktirt"  Iwj^ai.        .        ■      .■    . 
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"  To  tee  an  operation." 

"  I  have  been  present  at  maiw,  nr,"  aaid  I — 
"  Mme  bad  enough,  too  ;  and,  I  confess,  I  hare 
been  leas  womanish  and  weak  belioldinff  them  than 
I  felt  this  morning,  witnessing  your  kindness  to 
those  poor  creatures." 

"  Ah,  poor  creatures,  indeed !"  repeated  the 
baion  in  a  softer  tone  than  any  I  had  heard  him 
use.  "  The  poor  need  kindness,  Mr.Walpde.  It 
k  all  we  can  do  for  them.  Grod  help  them !  it  is 
little  of  that  the^get.  Poverty  is  a  frightful  thing, 
»ir." 

There  were  two  circumstances  that  especially 
■truck  me  in  the  delivery  of  this  short  speech. 
One  was,  that  the  eyes  of  an  intrepid  operator 
filled  with  tears  while  he  adverted  to  a  very  com- 
monplace subject ;  the  other,  that  a  confirmed 
atheist  was  mconsislent  enough  to  invoke  the 
Deity  whose  very  existence  he  denied. 

We  drove  on,  and  arrived  at  the  hotel  of  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  influential  noblemen  of  France. 
The  cabriolet  stopped,  and  the  gates  of  the  hotel 
were  thrown  open  at  the  same  instant.  A  lackey, 
in  the  hall  of  the  mansion,  was  already  waiting 
for  the  baron,  and  we  were  biowed  with  much  cere- 
mony up  the  gilded  staircase ;  we  reached,  at  last, 
a  sumptuously  furnished  chamber,  where  we  found 
three  gentlemen  in  earnest  conversation.  They 
were  nieat  upon  our  entrance,  and  advanced,  one 
aad  all,  with  great  cordiality  to  salute  the  baron. 
The  ktter  returned  their  salute  with  a  distant  and 
haa^hty  poUteness,  which  I  thought  very  unbe- 
oommg. 

"  We  were  thinking "  began  one  of  the 

p»ty. 

"  How  is  the  patientt"  asked  the  baton,  end- 
denly  interrupting  him. 

The  other  shook  his  head  despondingly,  and  the 
baron,  as  it  were  instinctively,  unlocked  a  case  of 
instmments,  which  he  had  brought  into  the  room 
with  him  from  his  cabriolet. 

"The  inflammation  has  not  subsided,  then!" 

"  No." 

"  All  the  symptonw  as  before !" 

"AU." 

"  Let  us  see  him." 

The  gentleman  and  the  baron  opened  a  door 
and  pasMd  into  another  room. '  As  the  door  closed 
after  them,  I  heard  a  loud  and  dismal  groan.  One 
pf  the  two  remaining  gentlemen  then  asked  me  if 
I  had  been  long  in  Pans. 

I  told  him. 

"  Ah,  you  have  n't  seen  the  new  opera,  then  V 
•aid  he— just  as  we  should  say,  when  put  to  it  for 
eoarersation.  What  frightful,  or  what  beautiful 
weather  this  is !  Before  I  could  reply,  there  was 
maother  fearful  groan  from  the  adjoining  room, 
but  my  new  acquaintance  proceeded  without  no- 
tieing  it. 

"  Yon  have  nothing  like  our  Acadimie  in  Lon- 
don, I  believe  V 

I  was  about  to  vindicate  the  Italian  Opera,  when 
the  two  surgeons  again  appeared.  The  baron  in 
a  few  words  said,  that  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  operate,  and  at  onoe,  if  the  hfe  of  the 
patient  were  to  ba  spared  at  all.  The  three  prac- 
titioners— for  such  they  were — bowed  in  acquies- 
cence, and  the  baron  prepared  his  instruments. 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  medical  men  slight- 
ingly, if  not  reproachfully ;  to  aoense  them  of 
praetMiag  wileilm  impoeitioas,  and  of  being,  at  the 
MM,  M  many  legalized  charlatans.  It  is  espeoial- 
If  th»  ID94*  «f  ^eokwif  •noof  tf>9M  wIm  will 


give  "  th«  doctor"  no  test,  and  are  not  ntiatei 
until  they  make  that  fnnetioDary  the  most  constant 
visitor  at  their  abodes.  N»  one  would  have  dared 
to  breathe  against  the  surgeon's  siicred  office,  who 
could  have  seen,  as  I  did,  the  operation  whi<^  the 
baron  performed  this  day.  It  has  been  dose  boo- 
cessfully  three  times  within  the  memory  of  man  ; 
twice  by  himself,  who  first  attempted  it.  It  was 
grand  to  mark  his  calm  and  intellectual  face — ^to 
see  the  hand — armed  with  the  knife  that  cut  for 
life  or  death — firm  and  unshaken  as  the  mind  thai 
urged,  the  eye  that  followed,  its  unerring  contse. 
I  could  understand  the  worship  that  was  paid  t» 
this  incomparable  master,  by  all  that  knew  him. 
Within  five  minutes  by  the  clock,  and  in  the  sight 
of  men  whose  breathless  admiration  made  tbera 
oblivions  of  the  throes  of  the  poor  sufferer,  the 
process  was  completed,  and  the  endangered  life 
restored.  The  baron  left  the  fainting  invalid,  re- 
tired for  a  few  seconds,  and  prescribed.  He  re- 
turned and  felt  his  pulse — and  then,  turning  to  iba 
man  to  whom  he  had  first  spoken,  said : 

"  Should  anything  arise,  sir,  you  will  afqnaiat 
me  with  it." 

"  Unquestionably.    He  wiQ  do  w^t» 

"  No  doubt  of  it.     Good  morning." 

"  Good  morning  baron,"  said  the  gentleman, 
obsequiously.  "  His  excellency  bore  tt  wonder- 
fuUy." 

"Pretty  well  for  an  excellency.  We  dent 
notice  these  things  in  paupers.  Now,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole." 

And  thereupon  the  baren  turned  upon  his  heel* 
with  such  manifest  disdain,  that  he  lost  half  the 
credit  which  he  had  gained  by  his  previoos  per- 
formance. 

We  sat  for  some  ^e  silent  in  the  eabriidet.  I 
was  bursting  to  praise  the  baron,  and  yet  fearful 
to  speak,  lest  I  should  be  insulted  fer  my  paias. 
At  last,  I  became  so  excited  that  I  could  bold  out 
no  longer. 

"  Baron,"  said  I,  "  I  beg  your  pardon — it  wa» 
the  grandest  thing  I  ever  saw." 

"I  have  seen  a  grander,"  said  the  surgeon, 
frowning,  and  pursing  those  unhappy  lips  of  hie 
again,  "much  gran&r,  Mr.  Walpole.  I  have 
seen  a  nobleman  rolling  in  riches,  flattered  by  hie 
dogs,  renowned  for  his  Christian  piety,  refusing 
the  supplications  of  a  poor  boy,  who  asked  only  a 
few  ooins  to  carry  him  through  a  cold  and  killing 
winter.  The  refusal  might  have  been  the  lad's 
death — but  he  was  refused.  It  was,  as  yon  say,  a 
grand  thing,  but  the  lad  has  bad  bis  revenge  to- 
day." 

The  baron  drove  to  his  own  home.  At  his 
request  I  entered  his  library  with  him.  He  placed 
some  books  in  my  hand,  which  he  believed  would 
be  of  service  to  me  ;  and,  as  we  parted,  he  said 
kindly: 

"  Don't  mind  my  rough  ways,  Mr.  Walpole  ; 
I  was  educated  in  a  rough  school.  I  shall  be  oiad 
to  see  you  often.  I  have  been  disturbed.  The 
father  of  that  man,  whose  life,  I  verily  believe,  I 
have  saved  this  day,  hunted  me  many  years  ago 
from  his  door  when  I  begged  from  him— conde- 
scended to  beg  from  him^ums  which  his  meanest 
servant  would  not  have  missed,  and  which  I 
wanted,  to  save  me  from  absolute  starvation.  I 
have  never  forgotten  or  forgiven  him  for  the  aeu— 
but  I  have  hu  my  Mvenge.  This  greet  man's 
ton  owes  hi*  life  to  the  beggar  after  aU.  A  good 
xavenge,  n'ttKt  fa$  f" 
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anVJaot  to  fita  of  tempoimry  demogeiiMBt :  but  I 
WM  wise  enough  to  do  notluDg  more  than  nod  my 
head  in  ansi^er  to  this  ajppeu,  leaving  my  quea- 
tioner  to  interpret  the  action  as  be  in  his  madness 
might  tiiink  proper. 

There  was  a  hearty  shake  of  the  band,  another 
general  invitation  to  his  house,  and  a  particular 
inTitation  to  the  hospital,  -where,  as  the  luion  very 
reasonably  obserred,  "All   the  knowledge  that 
could  serve  a  man  in  aAer  life  was  hoarded  up" — 
and  then  I  made  my  bow,  and  took  my  departure. 
Three  months  passed  like  so  many  days,  in  the 
midst  of  ooeupation  at  onco  the  most  inspiriting 
and  satisfactory;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period,  I  am  bound  to  acknowledge  the  treatment 
of  the  baron  toward  me  to  have  been  most  generous 
and  kind.     In  spite  of  my  own  resolutions,  I  had 
attached  myself  to  the  professor  by  a  feeling  of 
gratitude,  which  it  was  not  easy  to  extinguish  or 
control.     His  wish  to  advance  me  in  the  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  my  profession  was  so 
earnest,  the  pains  he  took  to  communicate  the  most 
important  results  of  his  own  hard-earned  experi- 
ence so  nntiriog,  that,  had  I  not  felt  a  heavy  debt 
of  obligaUon,  I  must  have  been  a  senseless  unde- 
serving wretch  indeed.    The  baron  was  manifestly 
well-disposed  toward  me,  and  in  spite  (it  might 
have  been  with  so  strange  a  character,  by  very 
reason)  of  our  religious  differences,  be  lost  no 
opportunity  of  bringing  me  to  his  side,  and  of  load- 
ing me  while  there  with  precious  gifts.    I  attended 
the  professor  at  the  hospital,  at  Uie  houses  of  his 
patieols,  in  his  own  private  study. 

He  was  flattering  enough  to  say  that  ke  liked  to 
have  me  about  him — that  he  was  pleased  with  my 
straightforward  character,  and  with  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  I  worked.  I  trust  it  was  not  his 
good  opinion  alone  that  induced  me,  in  opposition 
to  my  first  resolution,  by  degrees  to  associate  with 
the  baron,  until  at  length  we  became  intimate  and 
almost  inseparable  friends.  I  would  not  acknowl- 
edge this  to  my  own  conscience,  which  happily 
never  suffered  me  to  violate  a  principle,  or  yield 
an  inch  of  righteous  ground.  The  baron  perse- 
vered in  his  attacks  upon  our  sacred  religion.  I, 
grown  bolder  by  long  familiar  acquaintance,  acted 
as  firmly  upon  the  defensive  :  and  I  must  do  my- 
self the  justice  to  assert,  that  the  soundness  of  fair 
argument  suffered  no  injury  from  the  light  weapon 
of  wit  and  ridicule  which  my  friend  lud  ever  at 
command. 

It  was  a  fine  moming  in  the  early  spring,  and  I 
sat  with  the  baron  as  usual  in  his  Ubiary.  On 
(his  occasion  I  was  helping  him  in  the  completion 
of  a  series  of  plates,  which  he  was  about  to  pub- 
lish, in  connection  with  a  work  on  cancer — a  book 
that  has  since  made  a  great  sensation  upon  the 
continent.  The  engraver  had  worked  from  the 
professor's  preparatiuns  under  the  eye  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  but  a  tew  slight  inaccuracies  had  erept  into 
the  drawings,  ud  the  baron  employed  me  in  the 
detection  of  them.  We  were  both  fully  occupied  ; 
I  with  the  engravings  ;  he  with  his  lecture  of  the 
day — and  we  were  both  very  silent,  when  we 
heard  a  loud  ringing  of  the  porter's  bell.  The 
baron  at  the  same  time  lookea  at  his  watch,  and 
resumed  his  pen.  A  note  was  then  brought  to  him 
by  his  servant.  It  was  read,  and  an  answer  given. 
"  Say  I  wrill  be  there  at  four  o'clock." 
« I  beg  jrour  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  servant, 
*?  bat  the  pruoe's  chasseur  who  gave  me  the  note, 
desired  me  to  add  that  the  pnoM  wished  to  see 
you.inwwdiat»ly."    .      . 


"Very  wen,  sir,"  answered  the  bertahimh^. 
"  He  has  delivered  his  master's  meEsage— ^o  yo« 
deliver  mine.  I  am  busy,  very  busy— and  cannot 
see  the  prince  till  four  o'clock.  Ihat  is  the  an- 
swer." 

The  servant  knew  his  master,  and  left  the  rooaa 
immediately. 

"These  insnfierable  nobles!"  exclaimed  the 
baron  ;  "  they  imagine  that  mankind  was  invented 
for  thieir  pleasure  and  amusement — to  be  their 
footballs.  Does  this  man  think  we  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  humor  his  fancies,  end  attesa 
to  every  ailment  that  waits  upon  his  gross  appe- 
tite. He  makes  a  god  of  bis  belly,  is  punished  for 
his  idolatry,  and  then  whines  by  the  hour  to  his 
doctor." 

"  Is  he  not  ill,  then  t"  I  imjniTed. 

"  He  may  be»— but  that  is  no  reason  why  my 
students  are  to  be  neglected  tat  a  prince.  He 
must  come  in  his  tnm,  with  all  the  rest.  I  allow 
no  distinctions  in  my  practice.  Sofiering  is  suffer- 
ing— the  pain  of  the  peasant  is  as  acnte  as  the 
smart  of  the  king.  Proceed  with  the  drawings, 
Mr.  Walpole." 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hoar,  there  vras  » 
fresh  disturbance.  The  servant  knocked  soAly  at 
the  door,  and  entered  timidly. 

"  Here  is  a  dirty  woman  at  the  gate,  air,"  b^ 
gan  the  man.  "  I  have  told  her  that  yon  were 
engaged  and  could  n't  speak  to  her,  bat  she  would 
not  move  until  I  had  brought  you  this  letter.  She 
is  a  dirty  creature,  sir." 

"  Well,  you  have  said  that  once  before,"  an- 
swered the  baion,  taking  the  note— if  a  soiled  strip 
of  paper,  with  blots,  erasures,  and  illegible  charac- 
ters may  deserve  that  title.  The  baron  endeavored 
to  read  it ;  but  failing,  requested  Franfoii  to  show, 
the  poor  woman  up. 

She  appeared,  and  justified  the  repetition  of 
Francois.  She  was  indeed  very  far  from  being; 
dean ;  she  had  scarcely  a  rag  upon  her  baek— 
and  seemed,  in  every  way,  much  distressed. 

"  Now,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  profosBOH 
very  tenderly,  "  tell  me  what  it  is  you  want,  as* 
quickly  as  you  are  able  to  do  it,  and  I  will  help 
you  if  it  be  in  my  power." 

The  woman,  bursting  into  tears,  proceeded  t» 
say  that  "  she  resided  in  the  Quartier  St.  Jacques 
— that  her  husband  was  a  water-carrier." 

"  A  what  V  asked  the  professor  quickly,  as  if 
he  bad  missed  the  word. 

"  A  water-carrier,  air." 

"  Go  on." 

"  That  he  had  come  from  Auvergne — had  fallen 
into  a  dreadful  state  of  disease  through  want  of 
nourishment  and  fuel  during  the  winter — that  he 
was  now  lying  without  a  crust  of  bread  or  a. 
particle  of  fire — and  that  she  was  sure  he  must 
die,  leaving  her  and  her  children  to  be  thrown  into 
the  world.  She  filled  up  ber  short  narrative  with 
many  harrowing  details,  and  finished  by  imploring 
the  surgeon  to  come  and  save  her  husband  if  he 
could.  "  We  will  pay  you,  sir,  all  that  we  are 
able — if  he  gets  to  work  again  :  and  if  he  should  n't, 
God,  I  am  sure,  will  not  Usten  to  your  prayers  the 
less  because  you  have  helped  the  unfortunate  and 
the  poor." 

Before  the  woman  had  told  her  story,  the  cheeks 
of  the  baron  were  as  pale  as  her  own — his  eyes 
scarcely  less  moist.  He  had  put  his  hand  to  his. 
pocket,  and  when  the  woman  ceased — he  drew  it^ 
out  wain,  and  presented  her  with  a  crown-piece. 

".  Up  home,*^  said  hs,  "  ynOx  tb^.    B»y  bt«t4. 
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The  woman  was  about  to  ext^aim. 

"  Not  a  syllable  !"  said  her  benefoetor,  prerent- 
ing  her.  "  If  yoa  thank  me,  I  will  do  nothing  for 
joa.  Go  jo\xr  ways  now.  I  eaoBot  accompcuiy 
you — for  you  see  I  am  very  busy  ;  but  before  the 
Aay  is  oat,  I  will  prescriiM  for  your  goodman. 
Ucod-by  to  you — g»od-by." 

Tho  woman  went  away  without  another  word. 

Before  she  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  the 
Won  spoke. 

"  Mr.  Walpole — pray  be  land  enough  to  call 
Ut  bwsk !" 

She  oame : 

"You  must  not  think  me  harsh  now,"  pro- 
ceeded the  baron,  by  way  of  apology,  "  I  did  not 
Vikh  to  b«  10.  I  shall  do  aJI  I  can  for  you,  and 
your  husband  will  no  doubt  be  soon  quite  well 
•gain.  There,  keep  your  spirits  up,  and  go  home 
and  cheer  the  good  fellow.  I  shall  see  you  by- 
tod-by — AtHeu,  ma  chire." 

The  professor  continued  his  lecture ;  but  not 
for  five  minutes  before  he  appeared  to  be  very 
OnMsy  at  his  work.  He  put  his  pen  down,  and 
Mt  for  a  time  full  of  thought ;  then  he  rose  and 
paced  the  room,  and  then  took  up  his  pen  again  ; 
■t  last,  be  startisd  from  his  chair  and  pulled  the 
Ml. 

"  Frane<n8,"  said  he  to  the  servant,  "  let  the 
••btriolet  be  here  immediately.  Yes,"  he  con- 
tinued, as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  it  will  be  better 
to  go  at  once  ;  the  man  may  be  seriously  ill.  His 
Ufa  may  be  in  danger.  It  can  be  done  m  an  hour 
>-4here  is  plenty  of  time  still  for  the  lecture.  We 
Ikust  go  and  see  this  poor  fellow,  Mr.  Walpole," 
added  the  professor,  addressing  me.  "  Come, 
you  shall  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  ease." 
'  And  the  lecture  and  the  engravings  were  neg- 
iMtfld,  and  we  dashed  through  the  streets  toward 
the  Qnartier  St.  Jacques,  with  every  chance  of 
breaking  our  own  necks  as  well  as  that  of  the 
spirited  animal  that  flew  before  the  whip  of  the 
Mcited  practitioner. 

" ■Well,"  said  I  to  myself  as  we  alighted,  "it 
may  be,  monsieur  le  baron,  as  yon  state  it,  '  the 
paiA  of  the  peasant  is  as  acute  as  the  smart  of  a 
King.'  It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  you  do 
not  hold  to  the  converse  of  the  positiott." 

The  water-carrier  was  in  truth  alarmingly  ill, 
and  he  was  not  likely  to  remain  so  much  longer,  if 
left  to  himself;  for  it  was  already  the  eleventh 
hour  with  him.  He  was  living  in  a  filthy  hole — 
lying  on  a  bed  of  straw,  Mrithout  the  commonest 
necessaries  of  life.  The  man  had  become  diseased 
Itffougb  want  and  confinement — ^that  cause  and 
Mrigin  of  half  the  complaints  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject ;  lack  of  wholesome  food  and  pure 
sir.  The  baron  perceived  instantly  that  nothing 
eould  be  done  for  the  unhappy  fellow  in  his  pres- 
ent abode,  and  he  therefore  insisted  upon  his  being 
Mmoved  at  once  to  a  maison  dt  satuk. 

"  I  can't  walk,"  said  the  man  gruffly. 

"  No,  but  you  can  be  carried  in  a  coach,  I  sup- 
Mke,"  repUed  the  baron  in  a  similar  tone,  "  if 
I  wish  it.  Let  him  be  dressed,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  wife.  "  I  will  send  a  coach  for  him 
in  half  an  hour — and  take  charge  of  him  until  he 
is  better.  That  will  buy  you  some  bread  for  the 
pres«at,"  and  he  nve  another  crown  and  hastened 
•way.     In  th*  w«maon  the  baron  attended  the 

C*M  a^ain  at  the  maison  is  Haiti.    He  ordered 
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month  b«  vMnd  Um  daily ;  and  be  dM  net  qiA 
him  tintil  he  was  convalescent.  Nor  then — -fbr 
upon  the  day  of  the  noor  fellow's  discharge,  h« 
presented  hira  with  a  horse  and  wateIM^art,  and  a 
purse  containing  five  louis-d'or. 

"  Take  care  of  the  money,"  said  the  charitable 
donor,  "  do  not  be  extravagant.  If  yon  axe  ill — 
come  to  me  always." 

The  water-carrier — a  bluff,  sturdy  fellow  in  hia 
way — would  have  thanked  the  baron  could  he 
have  kept  quiet ;  but  he  stood  roaring  like  a  efaUd, 
perfectly  overcome  with  the  kindness  he  had  re- 
ceived. It  was  some  months  sAerward  that  Fran- 
ris  announced  two  visitors.  When  they  appeared 
recognized  my  old  acquaintance  the  water-car- 
rier, grown  hale  and  hearty,  accompanied  by  a 
stranger,  of  the  same  conditioa  in  life  as  himself, 
and  looking  very  ill. 

"Ah!  mon  amif"  exclaimed  the  baron,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  "  how  does  the  world  use 
yout" 

"Look  at  me,"  answered  the  carrier — •*  just 
look  at  me." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  baron.  "Flesh  enough 
upon  you  now !    Who  is  your  friend  t" 

"  Ah,  it's  about  hhn  I  came !  He  is  very  ill, 
isn't  he*  He  is  a  water-carrier,  too.  He  was 
going  to  another  doctor,  but  I  wonld  n't  allow  it. 
No,  no — that  would  n't  have  been  the  thing  after 
all  yon  have  done  for  me.  I  hope  I  know  better. 
He  is  very  bad,  and  hasn't  got  a  sixpence  in  the 
world." 

I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  original  display 
of  gratitude — and  the  baron  lauehed  outright ;  his 
heart  grew  glad  within  him  as  he  answered,  pres- 
sing the  honest  carrier's  hardy  hand — 

"Rieht — bright — quite  right!  Mon enfant,bring 
them  all  to  roe!" 

M'Linnie,  who  was  not  honored  by  the  baron's 
confidence,  seemed  to  be  well  acquamted  with  his 
peculiarities.  I  mentioned  to  him  his  extraordi- 
nary treatment  of  the  water-carriers,  and  attributed 
it  all,  withoDt  heatation,  to  downright  insanity. 

"  Not  that  exactly,"  said  Mac.  "  It  is  caprice, 
and  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature.  He  is 
strongly  attached  to  all  Auvergnals,  and  to  water- 
carriers  in  particular.  His  predilection  that  way 
is  well  known  in  Paris.  Perhaps  his  father  was  a 
water-carrier— or  his  first  love  a  ^1  from  Au- 
vergne.  Who  can  tell  what  gave  nse  to  the  par- 
tiality in  a  mind  that  is  full  of  bias  and  contraidio- 
tionf" 

Contradiction  indeed !  I  had  remarked  enoueh, 
and  yet  nothing  at  all  in  comparison  to  that  whieh 
was  to  follow.  Up  to  the  present  time  I  had  been 
only  pnzzled  and  amused  by  the  frolics  and  irregu- 
larities of  the  baron.  I  had  yet  to  be  staggered 
and  confounded  by  the  most  palpable  and  bare- 
faced act  of  inconsistency  that  ever  lunatic  con- 
ceived and  executed.  The  winter  and  spring  had 
passed,  and  summer  came,  placing  our  time  more 
at  our  disposal.  Summer  is  the  dissector's  long 
vacation.  I  permitted  myself  to  take  recreation, 
and  to  seek  amusement  in  the  many  public  resorts 
of  this  interesting  capital.  One  morning  I  attend- 
ed the  baron  at  the  hospital,  and  returned  with 
him  to  his  abode.  We  sat  together  for  an  hour, 
and  I  distinctly  remember  that  on  this  occasion  the 
unbeliever  was  even  more  witty  than  usual  on  the 
•nbiect  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  introduce, 
witA,  I  am  lOrry  to  say,  no  better  object  than  that 
of  turtting  it  into  ridiciile  and  eontenmt.  I  Itft 
him,  imtated  wi  anaoy«4  «(  |vs  l^wsttqr,  fll^ 
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ttM  t*  foi^  it  in  (he  ero«d*  «f  peoBla  wbo  wen 
tDmnging  the  gray  streets  on  one  m  the  gayeat 
uorniogs  of  the  year.  I  hardly  know  why  I  di- 
rected my  stepe  toward  the  PIm»  St.  SuJfice,  or 
why,  haTing  reached  it,  t  lingered,  gaziag  at  the 
church  which  has  its  site  thwe.  I  had  a  better 
reason  for  quitting  it  with  precipitation  ;  for  while 
I  stood  musing,  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  the 
pieaence  of  my  firieod  the  baron.  He  did  not  see 
me,  and  I  was  not  anxious  to  begin  </<  aovo  the 
disagreeable  discussion  of  the  morning.  As  I 
tamed  away  from  the  church,  however,  I  looked 
iostinetiTely  back,  and  was  much  surprised  to  be- 
hold the  baron  glancing  very  suspiciouslv  about 
him,  and  appearing  most  anxious  to  avoid  puUie 
observation.  I  was  mentally  debating  whether 
such  was  really  the  fact,  or  whether  the  idea  was 
soggested  by  my  own  clandestine  movement,  when 
to  my  onaaected  astonishment  the  baron  put  an 
end  to  all  doubt  by  making  one  rapid  mardi  to- 
ward the  church,  and  then  rushing  in — looking 
neither  to  the  right  nor  left,  behind  nor  before  him. 
This  was  truly  too  extraordinary  a  ciicnmstance  to 
witness  without  further  inquiry.  I  immediately 
-retraced  my  steps,  and  followed  the  atheist  into 
the  bouse,  where  surely  he  ooald  have  ao  business 
to  transact.  If  my  surprise  had  been  ^reat  with- 
out the  sacred  edifice,  what  was  it  within,  and  at 
that  particular  portion  of  it  known  by  the  deeigna- 
tioo  of  the  Ou^l  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  wh£h  I 
beheld,  qoestioiiiiig  my  own  seines,  my  unaccount- 
able fnend,  this  exceedingly  erratic  Won — upon 
his  knees — in  solenm  prayer!  Yes,  kneeling  in 
low  humility,  and  praying  audibly,  with  a  devotion 
and  awfol  earnestness  that  could  not  be  surpassed. 
He  remained  upon  his  knees,  and  persevered  in  his 
prayers  until  the  conclusion  of  Xhe  service,  and 
then  he  bestowed  his  alms — performing  all  things 
with  aa  expression  of  countenance  and  gravity  of 
demeanor,  such  as  I  knew  him  to  wear  only  at  the 
table  upon  which  he  had  achieved  the  most  eel»- 
btated  of  his  sorKieal  victories. 

"Mad,  mad!"  I  exclaimed  akmd,  "nothing 
short  of  it."  Why,  such  glaring  wholesale  hy- 
pocrisy had  not  been  committed  «Boe  Satan  fint 
mtrodueed  the  vice  into  Paradise.  What  atrocity, 
what  barefaced  blasphemy !  It  was  the  part  of  a 
^ristian  and  a  friend  to  attribute  the  extravagant 
proceedings  of  the  baron  to  absolute  insanity,  and 
to  nothing  else ;  and  I  did  so  aoeordingly,  alarmed 
for  the  safely  of  the  wifortunate  professor,  and 
marvelling  what  unheard-of  act  would  next  be 
penetrated,  rendering  it  incumbent  upon  society 
to  lock  the  lunatic  up  for  life.  Why,  his  lips  were 
hardly  relieved  of  the  pollution  which  had  fallen 
£rom  them  in  my  presence ;  and  could  he  in  his 
senses,  with  his  reason  not  unhinged,  dare  to 
ofiend  his  Maker  doubly  by  the  mockery  of  such 
Itrayers  as  he  could  offer  up !  What  was  his  mo- 
tive— what  his  end?  That  he  was  anxious  for 
cooeeahneot  was  evident.  Had  he  courted  obser- 
vation, I  might  have  supposed  him  actuated  by 
some  iai^sighted  scheme  of  policy ;  and  yet  bis 
rash  and  straightforward  temperament  rendered 
him  incapable  of  any  stratagem  whatever.  No, 
no— look  at  the  thing  as  I  would,  there  was  no 
aoeounting  for  this  most  perplexing  anomaly  ex- 
cept on  toe  ground  of  mental  informi^.  Alas, 
poor  baron ! 

When  the  service  was  at  an  end,  I  took  up  a 
position  in  the  street  near  the  church,  in  order  to 
ebaerre  the  nsxt  morement  of  the  devotee,  quite 
j/njfiMi  tu  anything  tliat  night  happen..   I VM 
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^i»»ppw»ied.  The  baron,  looking  very  eheerfol 
fod  very  hu>py,  made  his  appearance  from  the 
temide  whion  he  had  so  recently  profaned,  and 
walked  steadily  and  quietly  away.  I  followed 
him,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment  was 
about  to  approach  and  accost  him,  when  he  sud- 
denly tnmed  iate  a  narrow  lane,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him. 

Before  I  saw  the  baron  again,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  keep  my  own  counsel,  and  to  give  hia 
no  hint  of  my  having  discovered  snd  watched  him. 
The  reasons  for  silence  were  twofold.  First,  I 
hoped,  by  keeping  my  eye  on  the  professor,  to 
learn  more  of  his  character  than  I  yet  knew  ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  regarded 
as  a  spy  by  an  indiv^ual  of  violent  passions,  whom 
I  could  not  conscientiously  oonstdw  responsible  tut 
his  actions. 

It  so  happened  that  on  the  evening  of  this  vary 
day,  the  bwron  held  a  conver^paone  in  his  rooms, 
to  which  tbe  first  peoide  of  Paris,  both  in  rank  and 
talent,  were  invited.  I,  who  had  the  entrie,  was 
present  of  course,  and  I  was  likewise  among  the 
first  of  the  arrivals.  With  me,  the  chief  physieiaa 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  entered  the  salon. 

The  snrgeon  and  the  physician  shook  hands; 
and,  after  a  wo>d  or  two,  the  latter  asked  ab- 
ruptly— 

"By  the  way,  baron,  what  were  you  doing  at 
St.  Snlpice  this  morning?  I  saw  you  quitting  the 
church." 

"  Oh !"  said  the  beion,  without  changing  color 
Of  moving  a  mnscle,  although  I  blushed  at  Us  aide 
to  my  .very  forehead  ;  "  Oh !  a  sick  priest  placed 
under  my  care  by  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme— 
nothing  more." 

"  Well,  I  oonld  hardly  believe  tliat  you  had 
tamed  saint— that  is  the  truth." 

"  Not  yet — not  yet !"  added  the  baron,  langhiag 
out.  "  'rhis  is  to  be  the  saint,"  he  continued, 
tapping  me  on  the  shoulders.  "  St.  Walnole ! 
That  will  look  very  fine  in  the  calendar!  How- 
ever, my  friend,  if  they  attempt  to  canoniw  you 
while  I  live,  I  '11  act  the  pwt  of  devil's  advocate, 
and  contest  your  right  of  admission,  if  it  is  only  to 
punish  you  for  your  opposition  to  me  in  this  world. 
So  take  csje  of  younelf,  and  read  up  your  di- 
vinity." 

And  with  these  words  the  unmitigated  hypo- 
crite, chuckling  at  my  apparent  confusion,  ad- 
vanced to  the  door,  and  welcomed  his  crowding 
visitors. 

Upon  the  following  day,  I  repaired  to  St.  Sol- 
pice— but  I  did  not  see  the  baion.  I  went  again 
and  again,  with  no  better  success.  For  a  week  I 
attended  the  service  daily — still  no  baron.  AAef 
ward  I  went  twice  a-week.  At  the  end  of  two 
months  I  contented  myself  with  one  visit  weekly ; 
still  no  baron.  I  did  not  like  to  give  up  the  watch. 
I  could  not  tell  ahu  I  felt  sure  of  meeting  with  him 
again ;  yet  so  I  folt,  and  I  was  curious  to  know 
how  far  he  carried  his  madness,  and  what  object 
he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  prosecution  and 
indulgence  of  his  monomania.  Three  months 
elapsed,  uid  I  was  at  length  paid  for  my  peiae- 
veranoe.  For  a  second  time  I  saw  tbe  baion  enter 
the  church — assist  devoutly  at  the  celebratimi  of 
mass  at  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary — ^repeat  his 
prayers,  and  offer  up  his  alms.  There  was  the 
same  tolemmty  of  bearing  during  the  ceremony, 
the  lame  obeerfol  self-possession  at  its  completion. 
A  more  methodiMl  madneM  there  oould  not  be !  I 
was  determined  this  time  not  to  lose  aight  ef  mf 
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gestleman,  withont  obtaining  at  leaat  a  dne  to  hk 
extraordinary  behavior.  As  soon  aa  the  service 
was  over,  he  prepared  for  his  departure.  Before 
bo  conld  quit  the  church,  however,  I  crossed  it 
nnperceived  by  him,  and  vralked  straight  op  to  the 
sacristan. 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  V  I  asked,  pointing 
to  the  surgeon. 

"  Monsieur  F ,"    he  answered   readily 

enough — so  readily,  that  I  hardly  knew  what  to 
ask  next.  "  A  regular  attendant,  sir,"  the  sacris- 
tan continued,  in  an  impressive  tone  of  approba- 
tion. 

"Indeed '."said  I. 

"  Ay.  I  have  been  here  twelve  years  next 
Easter,  and  four  times  regularly  every  year  has 
monsieur  oome  to  hear  this  mass." 

"It  is  very  strange!"  I  said  speaking  to  my- 
self. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  sacristan.  "  It  is  very 
natural,  seeing  that  he  is  himself  Me  founder 
of  it!" 

Worse  and  worse !  The  ineonsisteney  of  the 
reviler  of  things  sacred  was  becoming  more  bare- 
faced and  unpardonable.  "  Let  him  taunt  me 
again !"  I  exclaimed,  walking  homeward !  "  Let 
him  mock  me  for  my  childish  notions,  as  he  calls 
them,  and  attempt  to  be  facetious  at  the  expense 
of  all  that  is  holy,  and  good,  and  consolatory  in 
life.  Let  him  attempt  it,  and  I  will  annihilate 
him  with  a  word !"  When,  however,  I  grew 
more  collected,  I  began  to  understand  how,  by  such 
proceeding,  I  might  shoot  very  wide  of  my  mark, 
and  gave  my  friend  an  advantage  after  iSL.  He 
had  explained  his  presence  at  the  church  to  his 
colleague  by  attributing  it  to  a  visit  paid  to  a  sick 
priest  there.  He  should  have  no  opportunity  to 
prevaricate,  if  I  once  challenged  him.  Now,  he 
might  have  the  effrontery  to  deny  what  I  had  seen 
with  my  own  eyes,  and  could  swear  to.  By 
lying  in  wait  for  him  again,  and  accosting  him 
whife  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  perpetrating  his 
solemn  farce,  I  should  deprive  him  of  all  power  of 
evasion  and  escape.  And  so  I  determined  it 
should  be. 

In  the  mean  while  I  kept  my  own  eonnsel,  and 
went  on  as  usual.  I  learned  from  the  sacristan, 
when  the  baron  was  next  expected  at  the  mass, 
•ad,  until  that  day,  did  not  present  myself  again  at 
the  Place  St.  Sulpice.  Before  that  time  arrived, 
there  arose  a  touching  incident,  which,  as  leading 
to  important  consequences,  deserves  especial  no- 
tice. 

It  was  growing  late  one  evening  of  this  same 
summer — ^the  surgeon  was  fatigued  with  the  labors 
of  the  day — I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  him — he 
of  retiring  to  rest,  when  Franeois  announced  a 
stranger.  An  old  man  appeared.  He  was  short, 
and  very  thin  ;  his  cheeks  were  pale— his  hair 
hoary.  Benignity  beamed  in  his  countenance,  on 
which  traces  of  suffering  lingered,  not  wholly 
effaced  by  piety  and  resignation.  There  was  an 
air  of  sweetness  and  repose  about  the  venerable 
stranger,  that  at  the  first  sight  gained  your  respect, 
if  not  regard.  When  he  entered  the  apartment  he 
bowed  with  ceremony — and  then  waited  timidly 
for  countenance  from  the  baron. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  youl"  asked  the 
surgeon,  roughly. 

"  Allow  me  to  be  seated,"  said  the  stranger, 
drawing  his  breath  with  difficulty,  and  speaking 
<vtth  a  weak  and  tremulous  voice.    "  I  am  v«ry 


"Rie  baron,  m  if  icibiileod,  loae  instaady  tnk 
gave  his  visitor  a  chair. 

"I  am  very  old,"  continued  the  latter,  *'uid 
my  poor  legs  are  weary." 

"  What  aUs  youl" 

"  Permit  me,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  am  tbo 
priest  of  a  small  village  very  tax  man  Paris." 

"  Humph !"  ejaculated  the  suweon. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  had  a  swelling  in  my  neek, 
which  the  doctor  of  our  village  thought  of  no  im- 
portance ;  but  it  burst  at  last,  and  for  a  long  time  I 
was  kept  to  my  bed,  a  useless,  idle  man.  With 
four  parishes  and  no  assistant,  there  lay  a  heavy 
weight  upon  my  conscience— -but  God  is  good, 
su: " 

"  Show  me  your  throat !"  exclaimed  the  baron, 
interrupting  him. 

"  And  my  people,  too,"  proceeded  the  old  man, 
preparing  to  obey  the  surgeon's  command — "  my 
people  were  very  considerate  and  kind.  When  I 
got  a  little  better,  they  offered,  in  order  to  Ughten 
my  labors,  to  come  to  one  church  every  Sunday. 
But  it  was  not  fair,  sir.  They  are  working  men, 
and  have  much  to  do,  and  Sunday  is  their  only  day 
of  rest.  It  was  not  right  that  so  many  should 
resign  their  comfort  for  the  sake  of  one ;  and  I 
could  not  bear  to  think  of  it." 

All  this  was  uttered  with  such  perfeet  natural 
simplicity,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  at  once 
great  interest  in  the  statement  of  the  speaker.  My 
attention  was  riveted.  Not  so  the  Inron's,  who 
answered  with  more  impatience  than  he  had 
ever  used  toward  the  waterH»rriei8 — 

"  Come  to  the  point,  sir." 

"I  was  coming,  sir,"  replied  the  old  priest, 
mildly ;  "  I  trust  1  don't  &tigue  yon.  While  I 
was  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do,  a 
friend  strongly  recommended  me  to  come  to  Paris, 
and  to  consult  you.  It  was  a  thingito  consider,  sir. 
A  long  journey,  and  a  great  expense !  We  have 
many  poor  in  our  district,  and  it  is  not  lawful  to 
cast  away  money  that  rightfully  belongs  to  them. 
But,  when  I  bc«ame  reduced  as  you  see  me,  I 
could  not  regard  the  money  as  thrown  away  on 
such  an  errand ;  uid  so  I  came.  I  arrived  only  an 
hour  ago,  and  have  not  delayed  an  instant." 

The  surgeon,  affecting  not  to  listen  to  the  plaintive 
recital  of  the  poor  priest,  proceeded  very  carefully 
to  examine  hu  disease.  It  was  an  alarming  one ; 
indeed,  of  so  aggravated  a  character,  that  it  viras 
astonishing  to  see  the  sufferer  alive  after  all  that  he 
must  have  undergone  in  its  progress. 

"  This  disease  must  kill  you,"  said  the  baron — 
brutally,  I  thought,  considering  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  man,  his  distance  from  home,  friends, 
and  all  the  natural  ties  that  render  calamity  less 
frightful  and  insupportable.  I  would  gladly  have 
said  a  word  to  soften  the  pain  which  the  baron  had 
inflicted;  but  it  would  have  been  officious,  and 
might  have  given  offence. 

The  old  priest,  however,  expressed  no  anxiety 
or  regret  upon  hearing  the  verdict  pronounced 
against  him.  With  a  firm  and  quiet  hand  he 
replaced  the  bandages,  and  he  then  drew  a  coarse 
bag  from  his  pocket,  from  which  he  extracted  a 
five  franc  piece. 

"  This  is,"  he  said  calmly, "  a  very  trifling  fee, 
indeed,  for  the  opinion  of  so  celebrated  a  surgeon ; 
but,  as  I  have  told  you,  sir,  the  necessities  of  my 
poor  are  great.  I  cannot  afford  to  spend  more 
upon  this  worthless  carcass.  I  am  very  gratefld 
to  you  for  your  candor,  sir.  It  vvill  bt  my  own 
ftult  DOW,  if  I  die  aapi«par«d»" 
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"It  b  the  pioAMion  of  a  priest/'  Mid  the 
baron,  "  to  aflfoct  stoicism.    You  do  not  feel  it." 

"  I  do  not,  sir,"  replied  the  man  respectfully. 
"  I  did  not  hear  the  awful  truth  you  just  now  tuld 
ms  as  a  stoic  would.  Pardon  me  for  sayin? ,  that  it 
might  have  been  communicated  less  haruily  and 
abruptly  to  a  weak  old  man;  I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  oSensiTelyV 
The  baron  blushed  for  shame. 
"I  am  a  human  being,  sir,"  continued  the 
priest,  "  and  must  feel  as  other  men.  Death  is  a 
terrible  abyss  between  earth  and  heaven ;  but  the 
land  is  not  the  less  lovely  beyond  it." 

"Yon  speak  as  you  were  taught V  said  the 
baron. 
"Yes." 

"  And  as  you  teach  ?" 
"Yes," 

'*  And  yon  profess  to  feel  all  thist" 

"  I  profess  to  be  an  humble  minister  of  (Thnst — 

imperfect  enough.  Heaven  knows,  sir !   I  ask  your 

pardon  for  complaining  at  your  words.     They  did 

not  shock  roe  very  much.  How  should  they,  when  I 

came  expecting  them  t    Farewell,  sir ;  I  will  return 

to  Auvergne,  and  die  in  the  midst  of  my  people." 

"  Stay  V  exclaimed  the  baron,   touched  and 

softened  by  one  magical  word.     "  Come  back  !    I 

admire  your  calmness — I  respect  your  powers  of 

enduianee.    Can  you  trust  them  to  the  end  1" 

"  I  am  (rail,  and  very  weak,  sir,"  replied  the 

Sriest.  "  I  would  bear  much  to  save  my  life.  I 
D  not  wish  to  die.  I  have  many  things  unfinish- 
ed yet." 

"  Listen  to  me.  There  is  but  one  means  of 
saving  you  ;  and  mark — that  perhaps  may  fail — a 
long,  painful,  and,  it  may  be,  unsuccessful  ope- 
latioa.     Are  you  prepared  to  run  the  risk  1" 

"  Is  there  a  chance,  sir  1" 

"  Yes — but  a  remote  one.  Were  I  the  priest 
of  Anvergne  I  would  take  that  chance." 

"  It  is  enough,  sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "  Let  it 
be  done.  I  will  undergo  it,  with  the  help  of  God, 
as  their  pastor  should,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear 
children  in  Anvergne." 

The  baron  sat  at  his  desk,  and  wrote  a  few 
lines 

"  Present  this  note,"  said  he,  "  at  the  Sallt  St. 
AgTut  in  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Go  at  once.  The  sis- 
ters there  will  see  that  you  want  for  nothing. 
Take  rest  for  a  dav  or  two,  and  I  will  see  what 
afterward  may  be  done  for  you." 

The  priest  thanked  the  baron  many  times  for 
his  kindness — bowed  respectfully,  and  retired. 
The  fi«e-thinking  surgeon  sat  for  a  few  minutes 
after  his  departure,  silent  and  thoughtful. 

"  Happy  man  !"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  sighing 
•s  the  woras  escaped  him. 

"Happy,  sirV  said  I,  inqniringlr. 

"  Yes !  happy,  Mr.  Walpole.  False  and  fabu- 
loos  as  the  system  is  on  which  he  builds,  is  he  itot 
to  be  envied  for  the  faith  that  buoys  him  up  so 
well  through  the  great  sea  of  trouble,  as  yonr  poet 
justly  calls  this  pitiable  world !  Could  one  jnir- 
chtMt  this  all-powerful  faith,  what  price  would  be 
too  dear  for  such  an  acquisition  ?  Who  would  not 
give  ail  that  he  possesses  here  to  grasp  that  hope 
and  anchor?" 

"  And  yet,  sir,  you  might  have  it.  The  gift  is 
fireelv  offered,  and  you  spurn  it." 

"  No  such  thing !"  replied  the  surgeon  hastilr. 
"  I  may  not  have  it.  This  weak  yet  amiable 
priatt  is  content  to  take  for  granted  what  every 
atiooal  mind  i^jMta  without  uir  piwft,    H*  i«> 


oehrsa  as  »  postokta  that  triiidi  I  nnat  hate  d«> 
moostrated.  I  try  to  solve  the  problem,  and  the 
first  links  of  the  argument  lead  to  an  absurdity." 

"  The  weak  man,  then,  has  reason  to  be  thank- 
full"  said  I. 

"  Ay,  ay !  I  grant  you  that.  He  cannot  tell 
how  much  !" 

"  How  differently,  nr,  do  things  appear  to  dif- 
ferent men  !  The  very  endurance  of  this  old  man, 
founded  as  it  is  upon  his  faith,  is  to  me  proof 
sufficient  of  the  truth  and  heavenly  origin  of  diat 
faith." 

"  Yon  talk,  Mr.  Walpole,  like  a  schoolboy,  who 
knows  nothing  of  religion  out  of  his  eatechwm^ 
and  nothing  out  of  the  world  beyond  his  school 
walls.  If  the  ability  to  bear  cahimity  with  forti- 
tude shall  decide  the  genuineness  of  the  ereed, 
then  is  your  North  American  Indian  or  Hindoo 
nearer  truth  and  heaven  than  the  Christian.  So 
much  for  yonr  ^  proof  suffidtnt,^  as  you  term  it." 

This  discussion,  like  all  the  rest,  for  all  ns^bl 
purposes,  ended  as  it  began,  leaving  us  both  just 
where  it  had  found  us— our  tempers  rather  thaa 
our  views  suffering  in  the  eonflict.  Two  or  three 
times  I  was  tempted  to  rattle  out  a  volley  of  indigo 
nation  at  his  amazing  and  unparalleled  effrontery, 
and  of  calling  him  to  an  account  for  his  turpitude ; 
but  my  better  judgment  withheld  me,  bidding  me 
reserve  my  blows  until  they  should  fall  unemngly 
and  &tally^upon  his  defenceless  head. 

In  the  mean  while  the  good  old  priest  carried  his 
mild  and  resigned  epvat  with  him  into  the  hospital. 
He  was  received  with  kindness,  and  treated  with 
especial  care,  chiefiy  on  aooonnt  of  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  baron,  who  was  interested  in  the 
unfortunate  pastor  to  a  greater  extent  thaa  he 
cared  to  acknowledge.  The  day  for  the  operation 
— postponed  from  time  to  time — at  length  arrived. 
It  was  performed.  The  process  was  long  and 
painftil,  but  the  patient  never  uttered  a  complaint ; 
ids  cries  were  wrung  fixtm  him  in  the  extremity 
of  torture  and  physical  helplessness.  The  reeoit 
was  suoeessfiil.  One  knew  not  which  to  admire 
the  most — the  Christian  magnanimity  of  the  pai- 
tient,  or  the  triumphant  skill  of  the  operator ;  both 
were  perfect.  Wnen  the  anxious  scene  was  over, 
the  surgeon  diook  the  priest  by  the  hand  tenderty 
and  encouraginglv,  and  with  his  handkerduei 
wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his  aged  brow.  He 
saw  him  afierward  carefuUv  removed  to  his  bed, 
and  for  half  an  hour  watched  at  his  side,  until,  ex- 
hausted, the  sufferer  fell  asleep.  During  the  slow 
recovery  of  the  invaUd,  his  bea  was  the  first  visited 
by  the  surgeon  in  his  daily  rounds.  He  lingered 
there  long  after  his  services  were  needed,  and 
listened  with  the  deepest  attention  to  the  acoounta 
which  the  priest  gave  of  his  mode  of  life,  and  of 
the  condition  of  his  dear  flock,  &r  away  in  An- 
vergne. When  atlength  the  convalescent  man  was 
able  to  quit  his  bed,  the  baron,  to  the  surprise  of 
all  who  knew  him,  would  take  him  by  the  arm, 
and  give  him  his  support,  as  the  enfeebled  creature 
walked  slowly  up  and  down  the  ward.  It  was  the 
feeling  act  of  an  affectionate  son.  Then  the  sur- 
geon made  eager  inquiries,  which  the  priest  as 
eagerly  answered  ;  and  they  grew  as  friendly  as 
though  they  had  been  well  acquainted  from  tneir 
in&ncy.  Weeks  passed  away  ;  the  priest  was  at 
last  discharged,  cured ;  and,  with  prayers  mingling 
with  tears  m  gratitude,  he  took  laave  of  his  benot 
factor,  and  retomtd  in  joy  to  his  native  viUag*. 

It  was  exaetly  a  weedc  after  tat  dsparturc,  that 
dMdft/aioTsd  npmwhieiith«saei3staniadaito 
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«xbeet  A  uieetiug  wMi  A*  bsron  u  the  dmreh  of 
Stint  Snl^oe.  ReaoWed  to  confront  this  incar- 
nktion  of  oontndiction  at  the  very  aeene  of  his  nn- 
■eemly  Tagaries,  I  did  not  fail  u«  be  panctaal.  As 
I  entered  the  street,  I  espied  the  baron  a  few  yards 
before  me,  walking  briskly  toward  the  entrance  of 
the  sacred  building.  I  followed  him.  He  hnrried 
into  the  ohnich,  and  took  his  accustomed  place. 
I  kept  close  upon  him ;  and,  with  a  fluttering 
heart,  seated  myself  at  his  side.  My  cheek  bnmed 
with  nerrouB  agitation,  but  I  did  not  look  toward 
my  adreisary.  His  eye,  however,  was  upon  me. 
I  feh  it,  and  was  sensible  of  his  steady,  long,  and, 
as  it  seemed,  passionless  gaze.  He  did  not  more, 
or  betray  any  symptom  of  snrprise.  As  on  the 
pnrioiis  oeeaaons,  he  proceeded  solemnly  to 
vrayer;  and  when  the  oetemony  was  completed, 
M,  as  nsnal,  ofiered  up  his  alms.  As  the  serrice 
4i«w  to  its  close,  my  own  anxiety  became  intense, 
and  my  situation  almost  insupportable.  He  rose 
—I  did  the  same ; — he  walked  leisurely  away — I, 
giddy  with  the  excitement,  reeled  after  him.  I 
was  not  to  be  shaken  from  my  purpose,  and  I  ac- 
costed him  on  the  church's  thresnold. 

"Baron!"  I  exclaimed. 

"Mr.  Walpole!"  he  replied,  perfectly  un- 
HMTed. 

"  I  am  surprised  to  see  yon  here,  sir." 

"  You  are  not,"  answered  the  baron,  still  more 
phcidly  ;  "  yon  came  expressly  to  meet  me ;  yon 
hare  been  here  twiee  before.  Why  do  yon  desire 
to  hide  that  fact  ?  Can  a  Christian,  Mr.  Walpole, 
play  the  hypocrite  as  well  as  other  men  V 

"I  cannot  understand  you,"  I  said,  bewildered 
by  his  imperturbable  coolness ;  "  you  laugh  at  re- 
ligion—yoa  mock  me  for  respecting  it,  and  yet 
yon  come  here  for  prayer.  You  do  not  beliere  in 
Ood,  and  you  assist  derontly  ix  mass !" 

"  It  is  a  lovely  morning,  Mr.  Walpole — we  have 
half  an  hour  to  spare — give  me  your  arm !" 

Perfectly  pnaled  and  confounded  by  the  col- 
lected manner  of  the  baron,  I  placed  my  arm  me- 
ehanieally  in  his,  and  suffered  him  to  conduct  me 
whithersoever  he  would.  We  walked  in  silence 
(M"  some  distance,  passed  into  the  meanest  quarter 
of  the  citT,  and  reached  a  miserable  and  squalid 
street.  The  baron  pointed  to  the  roost  wretched 
house  in  the  lane,  and  bade  me  direct  my  eye 
•specially  to  its  sixth  story. 

"  Mark  it  well,"  said  he ;  "  you  see  a  window 
there  to  which  a  line  is  fixed  with  recently  washed 
linenl" 

"  I  do,"  I  answered. 

"  In  the  room — the  small  close  hole  to  which 
that  window  hardly  brings  air  and  light,  I  passed 
months  of  my  life.  The  mass  at  which  you  have 
three  times  watched  me,  is  connected  with  it,  and 
with  occurrences  that  had  their  rise  there.  I  was 
the  oecapant  of  that  garret — ^it  seems  but  yester- 
day since  I  wanted  bread  there." 

The  snrgeon  was  unmanned.  He  kept  his  eye 
upon  the  melancholy  window  until  emotion  blinded 
it,  and  permitted  him  to  see  no  longer.  He  stood 
transfixed  for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  spoke 
4«ickly. 

"  Mr.  Walpole,  poverty  is  horrible  !  I  have 
oonrage  for  any  extremity  but  that.  Pain  I  have 
borne — shrieks  and  groans  I  have  listened  to  «n- 
moved,  while  I  stood  by  laboring  to  remove  them ; 
but  when  I  recall  the  moments  in  which  I  have 
lanniahad  for  a  crust  of  bread,  and  known  man- 
kind to  b*  my  enemy — as  thongh  being  poor,  I 
was.  a  ftloo— -all  hMtta  steeled  agaiest  me-i-Atf 


hearts,  did  I  say!"  added  the  speaker,  suddenly 
checking  himself—"  I  lie ;  had  it  been  so,  I  diould 
not  have  been  here  to  tell  the  tale." 

The  baron  paused,  and  then  resumed. 

"  High  as  the  rank  is,  Mr.  Walpole,  to  which  I 
have  attained ;  brilliant  as  my  career  has  been, 
and  I  acknowledge  my  success  with  gratitude — 
believe  me,  there  is  not  a  famished  wretch  who 
crawls  through  the  sinks  of  this  overgrown  me- 
tropolis, that  suffers  more  than  I  have  suffered,  has 
bitterer  hours  than  I  have  undergone.  In  this  city 
of  splendor  and  corruption,  at  whose  extremes  are 
experienced  the  most  exquisite  enjoyment  and  the 
most  crushing  and  bitter  endurance,  I  have  passed 
through  trials  which  have  before  now  overbonie 
and  killed  the  stoutest  hearts,  and  would  have 
annihilated  mine,  but  for  the  unselfish  love  of  him 
whose  business  took  me  to  the  church  this  day. 
Misery,  in  all  its  aggravated  forms,  has  been  mine. 
Want  of  money — of  necessary  clothing — hunger — 
thirst ;  such  things  have  been  familiar  to  me.  In 
that  room,  and  in  the  depth  of  the  hard  winter,  I 
have  for  hours  given  warmth  to  my  benumbed 
fingers  with  the  breath  which  absolute  want 
enabled  me  to  draw  only  with  difficulty  and  pain." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  I  involuntarily  exclaimed. 

"  You  believe  that  human  strength  is  unequal 
to  such  demands.  It  is  natural  to  think  so  ;  and 
yet  I  speak  the  truth.  My  parents,  Mr.  Walpole, 
humble  and  poor,  but  good  and  loving,  sent  roe  to 
Paris  with  all  the  money  they  could  afford  for  my 
education.  I  was  ambitious,  and  deemed  it  more 
than  enough  for  my  purpose.  When  half  my  time 
was  spent  here,  unhappily  for  me  both  father  and 
mother  were  carried  off  by  a  malignant  fever.  It 
was  a  heavy  blow,  and  threatened  my  destruction ; 
threatened  it,  however,  but  for  a  moment.  I  had 
determined  to  arrive  at  eminence  ;  and  when  does 
the  determination  give  way  in  the  breast  of  him 
who  feels  and  knows  his  power  equal  to  his  aim  % 
I  had  a  brother,  to  whom  1  wrote,  telling  him  of 
my  situation,  and  asking  him  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
louis-d'or  until  my  studies  were  completed,  when  I 
promised  to  repay  the  debt  with  interest.  He  sent 
me  the  quarter  of  the  sum  for  which  I  had  begged, 
with  a  long  cold  letter  of  remonstrance,  bidding 
me  give  up  my  profession,  and  apply  myself  to  the 
humbler  pursuits  of  my  family.  1  returned  to  my 
brother  both  money  and  letter,  and  the  day  on 
which  I  did  so,  saw  me  without  a  meal.  I  had 
not  a  farthing  in  the  world.  Had  not  a  woman 
who  lodged  in  a  room  below  given  me  a  crust  of 
bread,  I  must  have  committed  crime  to  assuage 
the  cries  of  nature.  How  I  existed  for  days,  I  no 
longer  remember.  But  I  remember  well  hearing 
of  a  rich  nobleman,  renowned  for  bis  wealth  and 
piety,  and  for  all  the  virtues  which  the  world  con- 
fen  upon  the  possessor  of  vast  estates.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  enthusiasm  and  mistaken  reliance,  I  sat 
down  and  penned  a  petition  to  this  great  peon- 
age. I  spoke  as  an  intellectual  roan  to  an  intel- 
lectual man  ;  as  one  working  his  difficult  way 
through  obscurity  and  trouble  to  usefulness  and 
honor — and  requiring  only  a  few  crumbs  from  the 
rich  man's  table  to  be  at  ease,  and  happy  at  his 
toil.  I  begged  in  abject  humility  for  those  crumbs, 
and  received  a  lying  and  cold-blooded  excuse  in- 
stead of  them.  I  crouched  at  his  gate  with  a  spirit 
worn  by  anxiety  and  apprehension,  and  his  slaves 
hunted  me  away  from  it.  You  have  passed 
through  that  same  gate  with  me ;  vou  were  wit- 
ness of  my  triumph  at  the  bedside  of  his  child!" 
!     ••  Y«u  mean  his  exeell«ncy-Mbe  opMktioaj"    - 
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"I  do." 

"How little  the  lieb,"  Bkid  I,  "tottw  «f  tlM 
ausery,  the  prmtioaa,  eadofod  hj  those  wke  m 
perertjr  aoqniie  the  knowledge  thu  m  to  benefit 
mankind  so  largely.  How  ignorant  me  they  of 
their  trials!" 

"  If  you  would  know  of  the  ignoraace,  the  f<^, 
and  the  Tiee  of  the  rk:h,"  ]naeeeded  the  baron, 
«lw»ys  at  home  upon  this  his  fhvorite  subject, 
"  you  must  listen  to  an  endless  tale.  Ever  will- 
ing and  eager  to  detract  fr<»n  the  merits  of  the 
taan  of  seionee,  and  to  attribute  to  him  the  assomp- 
tioD  of  powers  beyond  human  grasp— and  ever 
■triring  to  drag  down  the  resnhs  of  bis  long  and 
patient  stody  to  the  level  of  their  own  brutisfa 

r  ranee— they  are  made  tbe  sport,  ilie  tools,  and 
,  things  of  every  ehariatan  aiM  trickster,  as  they 
ahmild  m.    Yon  shall  be  satisRed,  Mr.  Walpole, 
when  you  see  the  yen  who  treat  yon  with  soom 
and  oontomely,  pulled  UIk  puppets  by  a  wire,  and 
nade  to  daaee  to  any  tune  the  piper  Inteth.    Hc^ 
Bodring  from  the  rich."    ' 
"  And  from  the  poor,  airl" 
"  Everything,"  replied  the  bairon,  aibaOet  eol- 
emnly.    "  Frmn  their    hearts   shaH  spring   the 
gratitade  that  will  cheer  you  in  your  course,  and 
•daee  you  in  your  gloom.    Fame,  and  the  grate- 
fid  attachment  of  my  humble  ftteait,  have  for- 
nished  me  with  a  vietorr  which  the  goM  of  the  long 
eould  not  purchase.    But  we  ifarget  Saint  Sulpioe. 
I  am  not  a  hypocrite,  as  you  Judge  me,  Mr.  Wal- 
pole.   fie  witness  yourself  if  my  presence  there 
this  day  has  proved  me  one.     KeRised  and  cast 
away  by  this  nobleman,  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
dispose  for  a  trifle  of  a  few  articles  of  linen  whi<A 
wen  still  in  my  poaseeeion.    I  sold  them  for  a 
song,  and  believmg  failure  to  be  impossible,  still 
struggled  on.    In  that  leom  I  dwelt,  living  for 
days  upon  nothing  richer  than  bread  and  water, 
•ad  regarding  my  little  money  with  the  agony  of 
a  miser,  as  every  demand  diminished  the  small 
store.    From  mom  tifl  night  I  labored.    I  almost 
passed  my  life  among  the  dead.    Wdl  was  it  fsr 
me,  as  it  proved,  that  my  neoeeeities  drove  me  to 
the  dead^ionse  to  forret  hanger,  and  obtain  elee- 
uMsynary  warmth.     Dismissed  at  dnsk  fiora  this 
temporaiy  home,  I  retomed  to  the  garret  fin  my 
enist,  and  carried  the  book  which  I  had  borrowed 
to  the  oommon  passage  of  the  hosse,  from  whose 
dim  lamp  I  received  die  glimmer  that  served  me 
to  read,  and  to  sustain  the  incensed  ambitious 

r'  °t  that  woold  not  quell  within  me.  The  days 
ced  by  quicker  than  the  lightning.  I  ooald 
not  read  enough  ;  I  could  not  acquire  knowledge 
sufficient,  in  that  brief  interval  of  days,  between 
the  acquisition  of  my  little  wealth  and  the  spend- 
ing of  niy  last  farthing.  The  miserable  moment 
eaae.  I  was  literally  penniless,  and  without  the 
means  of  realizing  anything.  For  a  week  I  re- 
tained possession  of  my  room  through  the  charity 
of  my  landlord,  and  I  was  furnished  with  two 
ioares  by  a  good  fellow  who  lived  in  the  same 
house,  and  who  profiered  his  assisUuiee  so  kindly, 
so  generously,  and  well,  that  I  received  his  bene- 
fintion  only  that  I  might  not  give  him  pain  by  a 
reAual.  The  second  week  of  oh*rity  had  already 
begun,  when,  entering  my  eold  and  hapleae  room 
ia  my  return  from  th«  hospital,  I  w«s  detuned  at 
the  door  by  hearing  my  name  pronounced  in  a 
lead  and  angry  tone.  I  listened  with  a  sidcening 
eKraesptness,  and  recognized  the  voice  of  my  taai- 
lonl  sad  that  of  A»  good  neighbor  in  high  di»- 
Sonnthing  had  beea  taiA  wfail^  mqeh 


«Anftd  tfi^)«ttfer ;  Ibrlitt  winds  nHMi  I emigllt 
from  him  were  those  of  remmstrance  and  n» 
pvoaen. 

"  '  Fw  sbamo,  ftn  shame ! '  said  he,  'y«a  hav* 
children  of  yoor  own,  and  they  may  need  a  frietki 
one  day.  Think  of  them  befirae  you  do  so  hard  « 
thing.' 

"  '  I  do  think  of  them,'  repUed  the  landind 
sharply ;  *  and,  that  they  may  n't  starve,  I  must 
keep  my  matters  straight.' 

"  '  Give  him  another  week  or  two.  You  will 
net  fee)  it.  I  'II  undertake  to  keep  him.  It  is  n't 
much.  Heaven  knows !  that  I  oan  do  for  him  ;  but 
at  a  pinch,  than  should  mi^e  shift  for  a  man.  Say 
you  *11  do  it ! ' 

"  '  I  have  told  you  he  must  go.  I  do  M>t  tUf 
one  thing  and  mean  another.' 

"  '  Tee,  you  do,  Lagarde,'  eontiniMd  the  perae- 
verine  ledger.  '  Yon  say  your  pntyns  daily,  aa& 
tell  Heaven  how  thankfnl  yon  are  for  all  it  dee* 
for  you.  Now,  that  you  cannot  mean,  if  you  tun 
a  helpless  brother  from  your  doors,  who  must  die 
of  want  if  yon  and  I  desert  him.  Coioe,  think  again 
of  it.  Recollect  how  the  poor  lad  works — how  ha 
is  striving  and  striving  day  after  day.  He  will  do 
well  at  Iwt,  and  pay  us  back  for  all.' 

"  There  was  no  donbt  as  to  the  individ\nl — the 
subject  of  this  argument.  He  stood  listening  to 
his  doem,  and  hx,  ilur  more  grateftil  to  the  good 
ereature  who  pleaded  his  cause,  than  distressed  by 
the  obetinaey  which  pronounced  his  bsarishment. 
I  was  not  kept  long  in  snspense.  I  retreated  to 
my  den,  and  sat  down  in  gloomy  despair.  A  lend 
knock  at  the  door  roused  me,  and  the  indignant 
pride  which  possessed  me  melted  at  onoe  into  hu- 
mility and  love  when  I  beheM  the  &ithful  Seba»> 
tian— my  eympathizing  neighbor. 

"  ■  Yon  aie  to  go,'  he  said  bhiHtly ;  '  ytm  aie  to 
lea:ve  this  house  to-morrow.' 

"  '  I  know  it,'  i  answered ;  '  I  am  piepaied  to 
ge  this  instant.' 

"  'And  whither?' 

"  '  Into  the  street,'  said  1 ;  '  aaywhwe-nt  mM> 
tmnitot.' 

"  '  Oh  yes!  it  matters  mnch,'  replied  my  visi- 
tor;  *  it  would  not  matter  to  me,  or  to  yotur  land- 
lord. We  am  bnt  day-laborers,  whom  nobody 
would  miss.  You  have  great  thinge  before  yon  : 
you  vvdll  do,  if  you  are  not  crashed  on  the  way.  I 
am  sure  of  it,  and  you  shall  not  be  deewted.' 

"  '  What  do  you  mean  V  I  asked. 

"  '  listen  to  me.  Don't  be  offended.  I  am  a 
poor  man,  and  an  ignorant  one ;  bnt  I  reepeet 
Jeaniing,  and  feel  for  the  distressed.  You  leave 
this  house  to-morrow  ;  so  do  I.  You  seem  to  have 
no  friends;  lam  friendless  too.  I  am  a  foundling 
1  never  knew  either  froher  or  mother.  I  am  » 
wster-carrier,  and  I  came  from  Auvergne.  This 
is  my  history.  Why  should  we  not  seek  a  lod^ 
ing  together*  You  don't  regret  leaving  thw 
place  ;  no  more  do  I.  I  won't  disttirb  you.  You 
shall  study  as  long  as  you  like,  and  have  loe  to 
talk  to  when  yon  are  tired ;  that  is — if  it  is  quit* 
agreeable,  and  yon  won't  be  ashamed  of  me.' 

'  Yon  know,'  said  I,  '  that  I  am  in  a  state  of 


^«Yii 


know,'  he  answered,  '  that  you  are  not 
flnsh  of  capital  jint  now  ;  but  I  have  a  little  in  my 
pocket,  and  can  work  for  more.  If  you  are  not 
too  proud  to  borrow  a  trifle  from  me  now,  I  shan't 
be  too  proud  to  have  it  baok  again  when  you  get 
rich.  Don't  let  me  prate,  for  I  am  rot^  ud 
tmhsadsr  at  it ;  but  give  me  yonr  hand  tikemi  haa« 
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Mt  lau,  ua  My,  "  SabMlin,  I  triU  do  m  jon 

wish  me." ' 

"  My  heart  glowed  with  a  tremUing  fire,  and 
I  gruped  the  extended  palm  of  my  preeerrer. 
<  Sebastian,'  I  exclaimed, '  I  will  do  as  you  wish 
me.  I  will  do  more.  I  will  make  you  indepen- 
dent. I  will  slave  to  make  you  happy.  It  can  be 
4mm— I  feel  it  can — and  yon  may  trust  me.' 

"  '  You  '11  do  your  best,  I  know,'  he  answered ; 
'  and  you  '11  do  wondera,  or  I  am  much  mistaken.' 

"  Upon  the  following  morning  we  wandered 
through  the  city,  and  before  nightikll  obtained 
shelter.  To  this  unselfish  creature,  and  to  the 
■aorifices  which  he  made  for  me,  I  owe  every- 
thing. We  bad  been  together  but  a  few  days 
when  he  drew  from  me  a  stateitaent  of  m^  position 
and  future  prospects— drew  it  with  a  debcacy  aod 
tendemeas  that  looked  lovely  indeed  from  beneath 
his  ragged  robes.  Now  this  poor  fellow,  like  me 
— 4ike  all  of  us— had  his  ambition,  and  a  darling 
object  in  the  far  distance,  to  attain.  He  had  for 
months  stinted  himself  of  many  comforts,  that  he 
might  add  weekly  to  a  sum  which  he  had  saved 
for  the  purchase  of  a  horse  and  water-cart.  He 
was  already  master  of  a  few  hundred  Irancs  ;  and 
his  earnings,  small  as  they  were,  permitted  him  to 
keep  up  the  hope  which  had  supported  him  through 
many  oudahipa.  No  sooner,  however,  did  be 
gather  firom  my  words  the  extent  of  my  neoeaaities, 
uian  he  determined  to  forego  the  dearest  wish  of 
his  life  in  order  to  secure  my  advancement  and 
suoeesa.  I  remonstrated  with  him ;  but  I  might 
as  well  have  spoken  to  a  stone.  He  would  not 
suffer  me  to  speak ;  but  threatened,  if  I  refused 
him,  to  throw  hia  bag  of  savings  without  delay 
into  the  Seme.  I  ceased  to  oppose  him,  accepted 
his  noble  offer,  and  vowed  to  devote  myself  m>m 
that  time  forward  to  the  raising  up  of  my  deliverer. 
The  money  of  Sebastian  supplied  me  with  book*, 
enabled  me  to  pass  my  examinations.  Be  sure  I 
did  not  slacken  in  my  exertions.  Idleness  was 
fraud  while  the  sweat  from  the  brow  of  the  water- 
caniei  poured  so  freely  for  my  sake.  I  revered 
him  as  a  father,  not  before  I  bad  myself  become 
the  object  of  his  affections — the  recipient  of  the 
love  which  he  had  never  been  conscious  of  before, 
foundling  that  he  was,  and  without  another  human 
tie !  He  grew  proud  ot  me,  prouder  and  prouder 
every  day— I  must  be  well-dressed — I  must  want 
for  nothme ;  no,  though  he  himself  wanted  all 
things.  He  was  assured  of  my  ftiture  eminence, 
and  this  was  enough  for  him ;  and  my  spirit  well 
responded  to  his  own.  I  knew  my  capacity ;  I 
felt  my  strength.  I  was  aware  of  the  ability  that 
floated  in  the  world,  and  did  not  fear  to  bring  my 
own  among  it.  What  could  a  mind  undertake 
from  which  mine  would  shrink  t  What  applica- 
tion could  be  demanded  to  which  I  was  not  equal 
— prepared— eager  to  submit  t  Where  lay  my  dif- 
ficulty 1  I  saw  none :  or  if  I  did  for  an  instant,  it 
was  exterminated  before  the  imperious  resolution  I 
had  formed  to  exalt  and  enrich  my  beloved  and 
loving  benefactor.  Tender  as  a  parent  to  me,  this 
incomparable  man  was  at  the  same  time  diligent 
and  attentive  as  a  domestic.  He  would  permit 
me  to  do  nothing  to  impede  the  easy  and  natural 
course  of  study.  He  shamed  me  by  his  affection- 
ate assiduity,  but  silenced  me  ever  by  referring  to 
die  Future,  when  we  looked,  he  confessed,  fur  a 
repayment  for  all  his  care  and  love.  What  could 
I  say  or  do  in  answer  to  this  appeal  ?  What  but 
leiterate  the  vow  which  I  had  taken,  never  to  de- 
aart  him,  and  to  fight  my  way  upward  that  he 


Blight  ahare  the  glory  he  bad  earned.  A  day 
amved  when  I  was  compelled  for  a  time  to  leave 
him;  for  I  had  been  received  a*  m/cme  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  It  was  a  hard  parting,  especially  for 
the  poor  water-carrier,  who  dreaded  losing  eight 
of  me  forever.  I  gave  him  an  assurance  of  my 
constancy ;  and  consoled  him  by  the  information 
that  another  and  last  examination  yet  awaited  me, 
for  which  a  certain  sum  of  money  would  be  re- 
quired. He  promised  to  have  it  ready  by  the  hour, 
and  conjured  me  to  take  all  care  of  myself — and  to 
learn  to  love  religion ;  for  I  must  teUyoa,  Sebas- 
tian was  a  pious  man— a  conscientious  Christian. 

"  Once  at  the  hospital,  I  sought  profitable  em- 
ployment, and  obuined  it.  In  Ue  course  of  a  lew 
months  I  had  earned  a  sum— dearer,  more  valuable 
to  me  than  all  I  have  since  acquired.  It  was  in- 
significant in  itself,  but  it  purchased  for  my  Sebas- 
tian his  long  wished  for  tiet|sure — ^the  horse  and 
water-cart.  I  took  it  to  him ;  and  when  I  ap- 
proached him,  I  had  not  a  word  to  say,  for  my 
grateful  heart  was  in  my  throat  strangling  my  ut- 
terance. He  threw  his  arms  about  my  neat,  cried, 
laughed,  thanked,  scolded,  blessed,  and  reproached 
me,  all  in  the  wildneas  and  delirium  of  his  delight. 
'  Why  did  you  do  itt'  said  he,  <oh,  it  was  kind 
and  loving  in  you ! — very  kind  asd  foolish — and 
wrong,  Md    generous,   and   extravajgant— dear, 

food,  naughty  DOT !  I  am  very  angry  with  you  ;  bat 
love  you  for  it  dearly.  How  you  are  getting  on  ! 
I  knew  you  would.  I  said  so  nom  the  first.  Yon 
will  do  wonders — you  will  be  rich  at  last.  Ton 
want  no  man's  help — ^yon  have  done  it  all  youraelfl' 

"  'No,  Sebastian!'  I  exclaimed,  'you  hAve 
done  it  for  me.* 

"  '  Don't  deceive  me — don't  flatter  me,'  he  an- 
swered. '  I  have  been  able  to  do  very  little  for 
you — not  half  what  I  wished.  You  would  have 
been  great  without  me.  I  have  looked  upon 
you,  and  loved  you  as  my  own  boy,  and  all  that 
was  selfishness.' 

"  We  dined  and  spent  the  evening  of  the  day 
together.  Life  has  bad  no  hours  like  those  before 
or  since.  They  were  real,  fresh,  substantia]^ 
such  as  youth  remembers  vividly  when  death  and 
Buffiring  have  shaken  the  foundations  of  the  world, 
and  covered  the  past  with  mistiness  and  dood. 
The  excitement  of  the  time,  or  the  privations  of 
former  years — or  I  know  not  what — threw  the 
good  Sebastian  shortly  aSiet  this  day  upon  a  bed 
of  sickness.  He  never  rose  from  it  again.  He 
was  not  rewarded  as  he  should  have  been  for  all 
bis  sacrifices — ^for  all  the  love  he  had  expended 
upon  his  grateful  foster-child.  He  did  not  live  to 
witness  my  soooees — he  did  not  see  the  complenoa 
of  the  work  he  had  begun.  In  spite  of  all  my 
effi>rts  to  save  his  precious  life,  he  sank,  and  drew 
his  latest  breath  m  these  devoted  arms.  I  lost 
mpie  than  a  father." 

The  boron  paused,  his  lips  were  home  down  by 
a  tremulous  motion :  he  took  my  arm,  and  urged 
me  gently  from  the  root.  We  walked  for  some 
distance  in  nlence.  Collecting  himself  again,  he 
proceeded: — 

"  Sebastian,  as  I  have  told  yon,  was  a  pious 
man.  In  truth,  his  faith  was  botmdless.  He  wih<- 
shipped  and  adored  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  he  would 
have  loved  his  own  natural  mother,  had  he  known 
her.  He  was  aware  of  my  unbelief,  and  had  often 
spoke  to  me  on  the  subject  as  a  father  might,  in 
accents  of  entreaty  and  regret.  While  he  was  ill 
he  gave  me  all  the  money  he  had,  and  eanustly 
teqtiested  me  to  spare  nothing  to  aeeure  fiir  biai 
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■0  dNMOoMitts  91  ttw  ohvich.  I  uwsyM  hiiB.  1 
caowd  Tntwiiii  to  be  Mid  for  hka.  I  pioeinted  for 
luBi  the  TiBita  of  hie  priest.  I  left  Doukiog  undone 
to  give  him  peace  and  joy.  Would  it  not  have 
been  monetrous  had  I  acted  otherwise  ?  He  was 
moibidly  anxious  for  the  future :  he,  righteous 
nan,  who  was  as  pnre  in  spirit,  as  guileless,  as  an 
iniant !  I  alone  rollowed  nim  to  the  grave ;  and 
after  I  had  seen  his  saored  dost  consigned  to  eajrth, 
1  crawled  home  with  a  heart  almost  broken  with 
its  grief.  I  bid  myself  in  my  room  for  the  day ; 
and  before  I  quitted  it  again,  devised  a  mode  of 
testifying  my  gratitude  to  the  departed — one  most 
aooeptable  to  his  wishes  had  ho  lived  to  express 
tkem.  I  remembeted  that  he  had  neither  friend 
nor  relation — that  I  lived  his  representative.  He 
had  spoken  during  his  illness  of  the  masses  which 
are  said  to  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  dead — 
spoken  of  them  with  a  solemn  belief  as  to  their 
efllcaey  and  power.  His  gentle  humanity  forbade 
UaiiaposiBg  npon  me  as  a  duty  that  which  I  might 
not  easily  perform.  My  course  was  clear.  I  saved 
money  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  then  I  found- 
ed the  masses  which  are  celebrated  four  times 
yearly  in  the  church  of  Saint  Sulpice.  The  fulfil- 
ment of  his  pious  desire  is  the  only  oSfering  I  can 
make  to  the  memory  of  my  dear  foster-father. 
Upon  the  days  on  which  the  masses  are  said,  I 
attend,  and  in  his  name  repeat  the  prayers  that 
are  required.  This  is  all  that  a  man  with  my 
opinions  can  undertake  ;  and  this  is  no  hypocrisy, 
nor  can  the  Omniscient — ^if  that  great  spirit  of  na- 
tare  be  indeed  capable  of  human  passions — feel 
anger  at  the  act,  when  I  solemnly  declare  that  alt 
I  have  on  earth— and  more  than  I  could  wish  of 
aarthly  happiness — ^I  woald  this  instant  barter  for 
the  meek  inviolable  faith  of  Jean  Sebastian." 

The  words  were  spoken  at  the  door  of  the 
baron's  residence,  which  we  had  already  reached. 
My  hand  was  in  that  of  the  speaker.  He  had 
taken  it  in  the  act  of  wishing  me  farewell.  I 
gnsped  bis  pahn  a&etionately,  and  answered — 

"  Why  then,  my  friend,  shoold  you  not  poeeess 
this  enviable  blessing  V 

"  Because  I  cannot  struggle  against  conviction : 
because  faiih  is  not  subject  to  the  will :  because  I 
know  too  little  and  too  much  :  because  I  cannot 
grasp  a  shadow,  or  palpably  discern  by  day  an 
evanescent,  albeit  a  lovely,  dream  of  night.  These 
aM  my  reasons.    Let  us  dismiss  the  subject." 

And  the  subject  icas  dismissed,  never  to  be 
taken  up  again.  From  this  time  forward,  our 
theongical  disputations  ceased.  The  baron  for- 
bore his  wit,  and  the  good  cause  was  spared  my 
feeble  advocacy.  Whether  the  baron  suspected 
that,  after  all,  there  might  be  inconsistency  in 
continuing  to  laugh  at  religion,  while  he  perse- 
vered in  visiting  the  church,  or  whether  the  seeds 
of  a  new  and  better  growth  of  things  began  al- 
ready to  take  root  within  him,  I  cannot  take  npon 
me  to  decide.  To  my  relief  and  comfort,  the  sol- 
emn argument  was  never  again  profaned  by  ribald- 
ry and  unbecoming  mirth ;  aiM,  to  my  unfeigned 
delight,  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  were  wiuout 
one  let  or  hindrance  to  their  perfect  sympathy  and 
ftiendship. 

A  year  had  elapsed  since,  in  the  manner  shown, 
I  received  the  key  to  so  many  of  the  baron's  seem- 
ing inconsistencies — when,  as  we  were  passing 
otM  morning  into  the  SaiU  St.  Agttes  at  tM  EttS 


Dieu,  we  were  sorpiised  to  find,  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  ward — the  venerable  and  humble  min- 
ister of  Aurernie.  His  fsce  brightened  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  baron,  and  he  bowed  respectfully  m 
greeting  him. 

"  What  brings  you  here  again,  old  friend  ?"  in- 
quired the  surgeon ;  "  no  relapse,  I  trust  ?" 

"Gratitude,"  replied  the  priest.  A  large  bas- 
ket was  on  his  arm—his'  shoes  were  oovernl  with 
dust — he  had  journeyed  far  on  foot.  "  It  is  a  year 
since  I  left  this  roof  with  my  life  restored  to  me, 
under  God's  blessing,  by  you.  I  could  not  let  the 
anniversary  slip  away  without  paying  you  a  visit, 
and  bringing  you  a  trifling  present.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  vonr  acceptance-— but  it  is  the  best  my 
grateful  heart  can  ofier,  and  I  thonght  you  would 
receive  it  kindly.  A  few  chickens  from  the  ponl- 
tryyard,  and  a  little  fruit  from  the  orchard." 

The  baron  received  the  gift  with  a  better  grace 
than  I  liad  seen  him  accept  a  much  handsomer  fee. 
He  invited  the  priest  to  his  house,  detained  him 
there  for  some  hours,  and  dismissed  him  with 
many  presents  for  the  poor  among  his  flock  at 
Auvergne. 

And  thus  stood  matters  when  the  last  stroke  of 
my  two  years  was  sounded,  and  I  was  summoned 
home.  I  lefl  the  baron,  need  I  say,  with  real  re- 
gret ;  he  was  not  pleased  at  my  departure.  I 
engaged  to  write  to  him,  and  to  pay  another  visit 
to  Paris  as  soon  as  my  affairs  permitted  me.  I 
have  never  trod  French  soil  since ;  I  never  saw 
the  baron  afterward.  My  curiosity,  however,  did 
not  suffer  me  to  be  in  ignorance  of  my  friend's 
proceedings ;  and  what  I  have  now  to  add  is  gath- 
ered from  a  communication,  received  shortly  after 
the  boron's  death,  from  his  faithful  and  attached 
Frtmfoi$. 

For  seven  years  the  priest  came  annually  with 
his  gifts  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  on  each  occasion 
was  the  baron's  visitor ;  at  first  for  a  day  or  two, 
but  aflerward  for  a  week — and  then  longer  still. 
During  the  second  visitation,  it  was  discovered 
that  &e  miniater  vras  related  distantly  to  the 
baron's  former  friend,  Seba^ian.  As  soon  as  this 
was  known,  the  surgeon  offered  the  good  man  a 
home  and  an  annuity.  The  former  he  modestly 
declined  :  the  latter  he  accepted,  distributing  it  in 
alms  among  the  needy  who  abounded  in  bis  parish. 
The  surgeon  and  the  priest  became  great  friends 
and  frequent  correspondents.  The  temper  of  the 
baion  altered.  He  grew  less  morose ;  less  vio- 
lent ;  less  self-indulgent ;  less  bigoted.  He  be- 
came the  pupil  of  the  simple  priest,  and  profited 
by  his  instruction  and  example.  Seven  years  after 
my  departure  from  Paris,  the  baron  feu  ill ;  and 
the  priest  of  Auvergne,  summoned  to  his  bedside, 
ministered  there,  and  gave  his  blessing  to  a  mert, 
obedient  child.  He  died,  and  the  priest,  shedding 
tears  of  sorrow  and  of  joy  commingled,  closed  his 
glassy  eyes.  What  passed  between  them  in  his 
latest  moments  may  not  be  repeated.  Franfois 
heard  but  a  sentence  as  he  knelt  at  his  master's 
pillow.    It  vras  among  the  last  he  nttered. 

"  Franfois,  love  the  Auvergnais :  they  have 
saved  your  poor  master — ^body  and  soul !" 

That  body  was  borne  to  the  grave  by  the  stu- 
dents of  the  Hotel  Dieu — the  grayheaoed  priest 
following  in  the  train ;  and  the  loul— Heaven  im 
its  infinite  meioy  hath  surely  not  forgotten. 
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«N  imn&iMe  and  m  rvtnaaum. 

ronoK  TO  Sim  eobht  nsL. 

In  the  TVmo  of  the  39th  alt.,  .Mr.  TVkiiEK  is 
reported  to  h»Te  asked  yoo  whether  Her  Majesty'* 
G«f  erocaent  inteaded  to  bring  in  a  bill  ior  the  nere 
utottttal  aappreasion  of  dadling ;  aad  yon,  in  te- 
jAjio  this  question,  aire  reported  to  hare  answered, 
in  your  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
negative. 

You  are  further  rqwrted  to  have  said,  that  you 
"thMght  that  Her  Majesty's  G>«TeiDBent  had 
tarfMently  eviaead  their  wilUagneas  to  exert  thoir 
l«gitimste  power  and  influence  against  die  praetiee 
of  duelling." 

Furthermore  you  are  reported,  in  exemplifica- 
tion of  your  own  aad  yoor  colleagues'  willingness 
to  BBi^fCBs  dosUiBg,  to  IwTe  ^eksn  to  tfat  aiiMst 
following  :<— 

"  Colonel  Fawcttt  was  a  man  of  great  mfli- 
tnry  reputation,  and  had  distinguished  himself  in 
the  service  of  his  country.  He  was  unfortunately 
killed  in  a  duel,  and  when  his  widow  a^)lied  for 
that  peoeioa  to  which  she  would  have  bem  entiiled 
hadlw  lest  bis  life  in  any  other  way  than  by  the 
hand  of  his  adversary.  Her  Majesty's  GSovemment 
felt  themselves  compelled  to  refuse  to  grant  that 
pension." 

In  the  said  Tunes,  of  the  date  afiii«said,  it  is 
Ukowiae  alleged  that  Ma.  Siuth,  yoor  Attoney- 
tieneral  for  Ireland,  did,  in  his  place  in  open  Conrt, 
deliver  to  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  one  of  the  opposing 
counsel  on  the  trial  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  a  chal- 
lenge to  fight  a  duel,  and  that  you  have  not  only 
taken  no  notioe  at  the  ooadnet  of  the  said  Smtr, 
kut  have  rather  made  aiach  of  hhn,  as  of  one  who 
has  done  the  stato  service. 

Having  asserted  these  Acts,  the  Timet  proceeds 
to  comment  on  them  in  a  manner  by  no  means 
complimentary  to  you  ;  and  if  the  facts  were  true, 
you  woald  not  only  deserve  aU  that  is  said  ot  yon, 
bat,  I  will  eaadidly  tell  yen,  a  great  deal  moK. 

But  surely  the  facts  cannot  be  true.    The  Timet 
for  once  has  been  hoaxed ;  "AKquanio  bonus  "■ 
but  you  are  a  classic.  Sir  Robert,  and  I  need  not 
complete  the  quotation. 

What !  Can  I  believe,  in  the  first  plaee,  that 
yoa  said  that  the  Ministry,  of  whidi  you  are  at 
the  head,  had  no  intention  of  bringing  in  a  biH  to 
prevent  duelling,  when  such  a  hill  is  so  much 
wanted,  and  whereas  it  would  be  so  easy  to  frame 
one !  Is  it  not  obvious  that  a  law  which  made  any 
one  guilty  of  seading  a  ohalleage,  fighting  a  duel, 
or  being  in  any  way  a  party  to  either  transaction, 
liable  to  be  sent  for  six  months  to  the  treadmill, 
would  have  the  desired  eflfect.  Am  I  to  think  you 
an  ass,  Sia  Robert  Peel!  Po(dt!  You  took 
hoBora  at  Oxford. 

In  tha  BCKt  plaoe,  will  aay  on*  tail  me  that  yon 
allowed  a  barrister,  whose  business  was  wrangling, 
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whoae  pvovtevoQ  mnstMn'eMinhuiealldiB  togiv^ 
sod  take  insulte,  aad  Ar  whom,  thsinftsu,  prove- 
eation  was  a  tnimpeiy  excuse,  to  commit — attempt 
to  commit,  at  least,  which  comes  to  the  same  thing 
— sneh  a  crime  as  that  imputed  to  Mr.  Smith, 
with  utter  impunity,  and  at  the  same  time  visited 
the  like  offenee  in  a  soldier  ob  tha  person  of  his 
poor  widow  t  Nonsense !  Pvtiing  the  widow  out 
of  the  question,  is  it  possible  that  yon  could  permit 
a  lawyer  to  break  the  law  which  he  had  no  voca- 
tion to  break,  without  animadversion  even  ;  and 
dream  of  punishing  an  officer  for  a  crime  which, 
onder  military  reguktiaBs,  for  whseo  maiatenaaea 
you  are  responsible,  is  aetaally  in  the  way  of  his 
business*  Stuff!  When,  too,  the  oflicer  was  one 
who  had  fought  and  bled  for  h»  country,  and  the 
lawyer  merely  a  political  partisan!  Fiddle-do- 
dee  !  I  wo<dd  not  believe  yon  guilty  of  s«ek  vil- 
laaons  partialis,  such  inooasisteart  msanoeas,  tat 
a  raoQimt. 

But,  to  think  that  you,  with  such  an  opportunity 
of  discountenancing  a  great  wickedness  presented 
yon,  as  ito  public  perpetration  by  an  officer  of  tha 
CrowB,  should  hri^e  negleeted  it,  to  infliet  a  visa- 
rioiM  paniahnieat  on  an  nafertunile  lady,  whota 
aitaation  claimed  your  every  sympathy,  is  mon- 
strous. You  could  have  done  no  such  thing,  and 
•ven  could  you  have  been  so  base,  surely  theDou 
or  Wcluhotom,  recolteeting  U*  afair  with  Loas 
WiMBKLsu,  nevor  woold  have  agteed  to  it. 

Sm  Robert  Pcel,  I  wiH  not,  I  eamiot  believe 
that  you  have  acted  the  part  which  has  been  as- 
cribed to  you.  Why,  in  a  melodrame,  at  the  Sur- 
rey Theatre,  had  an  unjust  vizier  behaved  in  such 
a  maaoer,  the  gallery  would  have  cried  "  Yah !  " 
upon  him.  Fergive  me  one  quotation,  not  chwi 
cal,  bnt  to  the  point.  "  The  man  who  eouH  in- 
jnre  a  defenceless  female  is  unworthy  the  name 
of  a  Briton." 

I  have  been  daily  expecting  to  see  a  letter  from 
you  to  the  Timet,  denying  the  ehargea  eontained 
in  it.  But  sdf«oafident  innocence,  the  "nwns 
eonscia  recti" — you  know  what  that  means.  Sir 
Robert,  has  restrained  yon,  I  suppose.  I  do 
not  believe  those  charges;  but  other  people  do; 
wherefore  have  I  felt  called  upon  thus  to  stop  for- 
ward  ia  your  vindication. 

"Pndet  haec  opptobria  vcbit 
St  dici  potuisse  et  non  potuisse  refdli." 
Your  sincere  well-wisher, 

Pinrcs. 
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LIFTS  FOR   LAET   LAWTKItS. 

Q.  What  is  an  Original  BiUt 

A.  Don't  know,  but  should  think  that  Shafah 
peare  is  the  most  "  Original  Biil "  on  record. 

Q.  Is  a  next  friend  moveable,  and  bow  < 

A.  Yes,  by  pking  him  to  accept  aBill  for  you. 

Q.  What  are  the  privileges  of  the  peerage! 

A.  Stealing  knockera  and  fighting  duel*  wilh' 
impunity. 
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Ficm  tk*  Qiaita^J  Bsrleir. 
flUHB    AND   BIS  IirFI.nSIfCE  tn>ON   BI8TOBT. 

Butaire  de  la  Conmiete  de  V  AngUterre  par 
Us  Normands,  Par  Augustin  Thierry,  de 
llnstitut  Royal  de  France.  Quatriime 
Edition.     Bruxelles.     1842. 

Tbikkrt,  hrgely  and  spiproTingly  qvetad  bj  Sir 
Junes  Maddntosh,  and  praised  by  many  English 
reviewers,  baa,  withont  absolately  supersediiig  any 
irf  OUT  "  Btmndard"  antkortties,  beootne,  through 
the  medhim  of  translations  and  cheap  editioDs,  a 
popular  book.  So  mooh  attentian  iaa  been  ex- 
cited by  tiie  norehy  of  his  very  doabtM  views, 
which  we  tnut  to  have  ere  long  an  opportnmty  of 
dwrwHSing,  that  it  has  tended  to  revive  the  scheme, 
often  sttggeMed  but  sever  yet  adopted,  of  poblisb- 
ing  an  mmotatid  Hume. 

"  Home,  aAei  aH  " — it  was  urged  by  an  aUe 
■dfueate  of  the  plan,  whom,  aeoording  to  the  fash- 
ion of  die  days  of  Berkeley  and  Hervey,  we  wiH 
designate  as  Aldphron — "  Hume,  after  aU,  retains 
his  literary  ascendancy.  People  will  torn  to  him 
natardly  as  ^  edncatiaBal  book,  the  vnchaUenged 
aoniee  of  amhmity.  New  histories,  soefa  as  TUei^ 
ry,  inay  enjoy  a  flash  of  reputation,  but  they  will 
not  be  eonsitoed  as  the  sober,  regnfacr  book,  the 
outfit  of  the  new  book-ease  in  die  newly-fnmiidied 
brBak^ateooBi,  newly  occupied  by  the  newly- 
manied  expectants  of  a  amtmons  femily.  As 
IVofsasiM  Smyth  says,  in  his  Leetturee,  It  is  Himte 
taA«  u  rmtd  hy  every  one.  Hum  it  the  Mttorian 
tsAose  nieiet  and  opinions  insensMy  heeome  ovr 
«|0».  Be  is  respteted  and  admired  bg  the  most  en- 
tightened  reader :  he  is  the  guide  and  fhHotofher 
<f  the  ordinary  reader,  to  whose  mind,  on  ail  the 
tapia  eoimttted  with  our  MMory,  he  entirely  gives 
du  ttnte  and  Ime.  Were,  however,  the  merit  of 
Hnme's  history  less  than  it  is,  the  staiAp  given  by 
the  name  of  a  standard  work  will  always  sttstam 
its  valne  as  a  literary  or  commereiti  speculation. 
Home  may  be  truly  eharacteriied  as  History  for 
the  Million.  In  our  active  age,  die  prevailing 
desire  is  to  acquire  Ae  largest  show  of  iitfomration 
with  the  smalleet  expeme  of  thought.  Jim  as  you 
bay  a  tool-chest  or  a  medicine-chest,  bdesnae  it  con- 
taiu  all  Ae  hammers  and  chisele,  or  tinottoes  and 
powdors  which  yon  want,  all  ready  eheseii  for  you 
without  any  trouble  of  your  own — «Ten  so  do  people 
ptm^ase  the  standard  Work  ibr  their  handsome, 
eeleet  libraries,  because  they  expect,  and  ngbdy, 
Aat  it  will  lyi  up  die  gap  on  their  shelves  and  the 
vuld  in  their  lieads,  without  any  further  pains." 

Tour  eoBtparison,  bewever  appoKite — was  the 
reply  of  .E^tpAmtnor— «anB0t  be  eaiti«d  entirely 
through.  He  who  punAaseri  the  tdol^est  en- 
deatotB  to  asoertain  the  temper  of  dte  teotet  he 
assures  himself  that  the  shear^^teel  is  Hdtsopfers 
and  BOC  SheffleSd  ware.  It  is  not  the  mere  "  town 
made  "  whidi  will  satisfy  him.  In  the  medieine- 
eheet,  yon  take  pains  enough  to  ensure  that  the 
oontents  of  phials  and  boxes  shall  be  the  right 
ui.    urnra  aos.  II 


tUng:  B«  wOlow-lMtk  faMehd  «t  8M«y*«  «Ma 
chona:  genuine  onadultdrated  senna.  S^ttont' 
aaxioQsly  wouM  yon  keep  away  fiott  the  ahep, 
however  gay  and  attractive,  if  yon  knew  that  th« 
pbarmacopolist  had  been  tried  and  eonvieted  iot ' 
selling  onlic  aoid  in  the  place  of  Epsom  salts,  or 
aisenic  for  magnesia.  But  with  reepebt  to  tbi 
"  standard  work,"  or  the  wh^  legion  of  (tSuca- 
tional  wortcs,  equally  "  standard"  in  their  degree, 
is  the  same  salutary  caMion  enfdoyedt  Rarely 
does  the  teadier,  who  places  the  book  befbre  ii» 
pupil,  take  the  trouMe  to  consider  the  diaracttr  of 
the  nmid  wbeaoe  the  mat  emanates,  or  the  teit' 
demy  of  the  dootriiKe  whieh  It  nay  boMty  dtaptey 
or  coyly  conceal.  How  oft^  dbes  the'  enreftil 
modier,  who  anxiesriy  guards  her  chUdrea  against 
opening  any  but  "  Sunday  books  "  on  dts  Lard's- 
day,  resume  on  the  Monday  her  ragolar  ooana  of 
readings — ^lessons  on  history,  lessDsa  «n  bataay, 
lessons  on  geology,  taken  from  prodastioas  m 
which,  eitlier  in  express  terms  or  by  ioATenea^ 
Hoif  Scripture  is  eidier  so  excluded  as  ta^enakf 
all  trust  in  its  reality,  or  represented  as  a  ftdile  * 

"Surely  not  so"— said  AMjpApM >^" MMV 
them." 

N«3pu.-qo«lh  IlupkttuiM^-4i  U  tauattaf*  btad* 
neee,  not  mine ;  let  her  set  her  wits  to  work,  ixti 
exanrine  the  first  dtsen  of  the  mbbiah  which  she 
shoots  upon  the  scbool-ioott  tgd)le. 

"  We  are  wanAering  imm  oar  ^nastiaa"— «0- 
snmed  Aldphron,''-^" do  aot  suppose  that  I  «on< 
tetui  for  the  abeolote  perfection  of  Hwdm's  hiMory. 
la  tuany  Mspects,  it  may  not  sataMy  tlwe  awslwaa* 
cfiriosity  of  the  public  aiiiid.  Co{rieus  tMibeea  of 
infarsMttieB,  unexploaMI  n  HtttMe's  day,  knra  boai 
made  known  since  his  time  by  the  dDifenes  4f 
our  modera  antiqnaxfes.  Sounder  dMdsak  it  eiB> 
ployed  in  judging  the  meHmnk  period:  aisra 
truly  <h>  we  appreciate  the  poetacal  ohaiactar  of 
the  middle  a^es,  the  s|4eadora  eif  eUvaliy,  the 
charai  of  romance,  the  beauty  ef  the  straetana^- 
the  merit  of  die  artists  who,  sixty  yaaar  ainee, 
were  equally  oeutemned  by  die  man  ef  letters  aad 
the  virtiioeo.  Above  aU,  we  be^  to  tiMlwstsud 
how  extensive  is  die  inquiry  inviAved  ia  thn  aanads 
of  mankind ;  for  the  enlarged  researohn  of  our 
own  times  mi^e  us  now  fer  mme  sensftle  of  the 
exact  extent  of  otir  ignenuiee.  Hmk  ia  as  mndi 
graphic  archeology  and  cttrioos  qmnntness  in  any 
one  number  of  Charles  Knight's  LonrfM  or  Oid 
England,  or  my  ftiend  FcUx  Summeily's  OuMv- 
books,  as,  under  Ktt's  admiaistratiaii,  would  faav* 
set  up  an  Anti<tUBiian  Sooiely  '  preawisBt^  ooMi* 
cil,  ^reetor,  aad  alt  the  insMtbais  to  boot.  Bat 
our  aibondaooe  wfll  iadHtate  the  oditerial  task. 
Hume's  riiart-ooauags  may  be  eoaspletety  xeBi»- 
died  by  the  note,  die  enenrsnt,  the  apyeadir,  aid 
die  essay.  AU  those  who  posseea  tfaa  infermsfisM 
and  taleat  needed  far  coneetiiig  Hmae's-  arms  or 
makiDg  good  his  deSeieaBies,  will  hawe  a  ftx  bat* 
ter  chance  of  profit  or  fame  by  annexing  their 
ioformsiion  to  his  pages,  than  through  any  iMe- 
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ftnieat  pndaetko  of  tMr  •vn.  'BabaA  in  the 
TDwd  whidi  baa  ao  loag  braved  tha  Btorms  of 
eriticism :  tbe  good  ihip  Hume  will  atwaya  nake 
a  proeperouB  Toyage,  and  find  a  market  for  her 
warea  in  porta  wMch  i»  every  odier  flag  will  be 
deaed.  It  is  in  vmn — as  obaenred  by  a  abiewd 
odtie  of  our  own  day — that  we  ikall  lotA  dtewhere 
for  Aoie  geteral  and  am^rtheiuiee  menu,  that 
tagacity  and  judgment,  Aeie  maittrly  leMom  of 
fotUical  vntdom,  th«t  pn^otDtd  htowlUge  of  kunun 
nature,  that  eabn  fhiiooofhy  mid  ditptuMonale  M- 
ondng  of  opinion,  tahich  delight  tatd  inUruet  u»  in 
the  pagee  of  Hume.  Hume  is  jmtly  placed,  hy 
eammon  voment,  at  tlie  head  of  tntr  pkHoeophic 
hittoritms:  he  if  n»t  more  dittingmthed  for  hie 
philoeaphy  than  for  hi*  tagadty  and  judgment,  his 
feeling  and  pathos. — ^Hame  may  be  deficient  in 
dflig^tee  and  Tcaearch,  but,  aa  I  have  before  aaid, 
how  eaaily  can  any  defeota  ariaing  from  imperfeet 
inHoiBMiicn,  be  supplied  by  thoee,  who,  with  leaa 
gtnioa  and  pbilosophy,  hare  more  opportmiity  of 
ooUaetiag  nwtetiala,  more  aaeidnity,  more  knowl- 
edge! And  if  there  be  any  tendenoiea  at  t»- 
rianoe  with  received  opiniona,  aurely  a  eaku  and 
teaapeiate  correction  of  his  errors,  will  anfficiwit- 
ly  enable  the  seadei  to  maintain  a  dne  impartinl- 
itf." 

Yo«  are  qooting,  O  Aldphnn — was  the  re^y 
tXEuphranor — the  werda  of  the  late  John  Allen, 
who,  aa  aa  aeote,  diligent,  and  critical  inveatigator 
of  WDry,  ia  entitled  to  great  reqwet;  but  the 
taak  «i  cemetian  wAold  not  be  eo  eaay  aa  yon 
wnpfom.  Fidly  do  I  acknowledge  the  devemeaa 
diaplayed  ia  Hume's  hiatory,  though  I  should  not 
eharaeteoBB  hiaqualitiea  ersaotly  in  the  aame  tenna. 
Alle&'a  hutgnage  ia  even  OMKre  tinged  by  aSection 
than  that  of  the  lover ;  for  in  the  very  aame  article 
he  aaya,— "  We  are  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  defi- 
ciencies in  triiat  constitute  the  chirf  merit  of  mn  his- 
torian, JIdelity  and  regard  to  truM."— Profeaaer 
Smyth  geee  a  deal  fiurther.  He  warns  na  to  be 
".eatr  sutpieiaus' '  of  the  aother'a  "particular  prejur 
dies*."  He  viftually  aoettaea  hia  &vorite  writer  of 
a  perpetual  falsification  of  hia  aubject,  "  by  ascrib- 
ing to  the  personages  of  history,  as  they  pass  before 
him,  the  views  and  opinions  of  later  aga :  these 
sentiments  and  reasonings  which  his  own  enlightened 
and  powerfid  mind  was  able  to  form,  not  those  which 
either  reaUy  were  or  could  be  formed  by  men  think- 
ing or  acting  many  centuries  btfore."  And  he 
avma  up  the  literary  charactw  <rf'  the  "  bemitiful 
narratiee"  by  telling  na  that  "in  Hnme'a  history 
troth  is  oontutmlly  mixed  up  with  misrepresents 
turn,  and  the  whole  mass  of  the  reasoning,  v^tieh  in 
ilejtnal  impression  is  materudly  wrong,  is  so  inter- 
spereed  with  obasrvetions  which  are  in  themsshes 
peifeetiy  right,  Aat  the  reader  is  at  no  time  sufi- 
eisntly  on  his  guard,  end  is  at  last  betrayed  into 
eendusions  totally  wnearrantabie,  and  at  variance 
wilk  hi*  beitfeskngs  and  soundest  opinion*."* 

*  Tbe  passage!  quoted  by  Alciphroo  ud  Enphnoor 
viU  be  fbimd  in  the  Edinbuisih  Review,  No.  83,  p.  5,  fte.  { 


Howean  an  editor  dM  with  ao^  a  writer— m 
hiatoriaa  who  neUier  koowa  Ac  trath,  nor  eau* 
to  know  it,  and  whoae  wilful  perversona  mart 
provoke  a  continual,  though  ineffectual, refotation  f 
The  perpetual  commentary  must  become  a  perpetual 
running  fire  agamst  the  text.  Let  it  be  (urther  re- 
collected that  the  "  partieular  prejudiees"  of  Hume 
nay  ^anoe  t*  rtra  cooBter  to  an  editor'a  beat  in- 
tereeta  and  feelingar  If  youy  Akiphron,  heM  « 
geod  estate  intheeeantyefBerk»,by  yenr&ther'» 
wiM,  weuld  yea  like  to  attempt  the  eorrectioa  of  » 
ti^>ogia]d>er  who  had  such  »"  ^«r<«ci(Aff- ^tre^ncficc" 
againat  teetamentary  damae»  aa  ta  repreaent  then» 
to  be  grounded,  in  every  eaaa,  npon  fraud  ?  How 
covid  any  Englidimaa  bear  te  edit  a  general  hia- 
tory of  Englaad,  coopeaed  by  Monaiwn  De  Nign- 
ment  the  Freachmaa,  wh«s  entartaimng  the  moat 
"particular  prgudices"  againat  the  Britidi  aear 
service,  ahraya  advoeatea  hia  ewn  epinian  by  so 
artfiilly  mixing  tip  truth  with  misrepceaeDtatuM, 
aa  to  make  aU  our'  naval  men^  •PP*"  edioua  or 
ridiculona ;  and  t»  induce  na  to  believe  that  our 
naval  aerviee  is  aqualfy  miscfaievoas  and  ecmtemplr 
iUe ;  our  wooden  w^,  net  the  defences  of  th» 
realm,  bat  uaeleaa  aomoea  of  exttavagant  e^enae ;. 
our  sailers,  mffians,  aerving  merely  foe  pluader ; 
the  "  whole  scope"  of  aQ  our  Admiralty  orden  di- 
rected to  the  aame  wicked  dijact ;  eitf  eommand  - 
era,  kaavea  or  foela,  traton  oi  cawarda;  who 
repreeenta  Howe  aa  a  ninny,  and  Ccdlingwood  aa 
a  brute;  and  who,  in  nanating  the  bat  days  of 
Ndaon,  frandalently  omita  hia  "  England  exr- 
peots  every  man  te  do  hia  duty ;"  leat,  by  quot- 
ing theae  emphatic  worda,  he  ahonld  preserve  a 
memoiii^  of  the  ardent  aad  aincere  patriotiam  of 
the  dying  here? 

An  editor  appears  te  km  to  be  neariy  in  your 
pbaitioB  when  yon  introdmce  a  stranger  to  your 
friend.  In  this  caaa,  you  wiah — if  oondalent  with 
tnth— to  beeone  the  entire  voucher  for  the  char- 
aoter  of  the  party :  if  you  cannot  ga  to  that  full 
extent,  then,  in  eowMxioD  with  the  introduetien, 
you  (oA  youraelf  obliged  t»  put  your  fiiend  anffi- 
ciently  upon  the  qui  vine  to  proteet  himself  in  hi» 
interoonrae.  Aa  the  world  goee,  you  may  oftea 
be  compelled,  even  for  your  friend's  benefit,  t» 
place  Urn  in  oloae  qnaiteis  with  an  individual 
whoae  connexion  or  acquaintance  cannot  be  pur- 
sued or  cultivated  wkhont  caution. — "  Chipebaae 
is  an  honeat  workman,  but  very  croas— John  Bean 
takes  good  care  of  hia  horses,  though  he  ia  not  a 
teetotallex^-Sir  Richard  enjoya  eafital  credit  upon 
'Change,  bat  h«  ia  apt  to  be  tricky."— &  dl  aoeh 
caaes  the  merit  or  talent,  audi  aa  it  may  be,  ia  ae- 
cepted  aa  a  oompeasatkm  for  the  defect.  So  fat 
aa  eoncMBS  the  particular  purposaa  required,  the 
balance  ia  en  the  right  aide.  Bat  yon  would  find 
it  rather  awkward,  had  you  to  atate  "  Lorenao  ia 
a  ddightfttl  oonqMaioa,  ftU  of  wit,  talent,  and  in- 

and  in  Smyth's  Ijectnrea,  vol.  i.,  Lectoro  T.,  which  we 
request  our  readers  to  peruse  atteutively,  com;aiing  it 
with  this  article. 
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I ;  he  hn  oidjr  one  &alt,  hi>  wltole  heart 
and  mhI  is  gtveo  np  to  gallantry :  be  aerec  loeea 
■girt  ot  his  yaipoae.  He  baa  writtaa  a  most 
•lever  eeeay  vpon  'tke  natural  kutory  tf  chastity^ 
—to  prore,  not  enly  the  bad  inAienoe  exercised 
by  the  'fofukr  jftioni  of  duutity'  aptm  mnalir 
ty,  bat  that,  in  poiat  of  fiujt,  chastity  aerer  exists; 
and  that  abe  who  is  appeientiy  the  meet  Tirtueas 
differs  only  fiem  the  meet  preffigate  by  '  cant  and 
giimaoe.'  Loienso  is  mast  aotiTely  ooaautenfr— 
he  tries  to  sedoce  every  woiaan  he  can  get  at. 
When  you  have  faim  in  your  hoase  he  will  en- 
dewor  on  idl  ooeaaiona  to  pot  his  docftiines  into 
ptactiee,  wkether  he  meets  your  smart  lady's  maid 
in  the  park  or  your  staid  govemeae  on  the  stairs, 
playa  an  aceompanHaeat  to  yonr  spinster  cousin, 
aaaists  you  wife  at  the  dinner-table,  reads  a  ser- 
mon to  your  budding  daaghter,  or  escorts  yonr 
well  natuied  sister  to  the  opera."— Would  it  wrt 
ptofaably  oeeur  to  yon  that  your  friend  would  con- 
rider  it  rathv  inexpedient  to  begin  by  ahabing 
banda  with  a  sooundrel,  whom  he  would  soon  be 
eompeUed  to  get  rid  of  by  killing  him  out  of 
deoia! 


Hone's  merits  must  be  examined  widk  reference 
to  the  era  in  which  he  Aouriahed.  Freviondy  to 
Hone,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  England  poe- 
aessed  liiatsrioal  liieratare  in  the  sathetie  sense  of 
the  term.  Adopting  the  Gibbonian  phraae,  it  was 
o«  repMaoh  that  no  British  altaia  had  been  raised 
to  the  muae  of  Hietory.  All  who,  since  Hnme, 
ln*e  eained  any  «amnianding  lepntatim,  are  mote 
« leaa  his  diaoiples ;  and  all  our  juTenile  and  edn- 
cattooal  histories,  aad  conTeiaations,  and  outtiiiee, 
are,  in  the  main,  eompaaed  out  of  Hume's  material 
— oecaoiooaUy  mineed  ap  with  a  few  pious  refleo- 
tions,  or  even  with  texts,  in  order  to  correct  the 
taint  of  the  food  thos  dished  up  for  the  rising  gen- 
araticm.  Even  Tioner  strongly  partakes  of  his 
favor. 

Befoare  Hume,  we  had  many  TakiaUe  and  labo- 
BOM  early  writns,  such  as  Hall  and  Giaften, 
Speed  and  honest  Stow,  who  chronicled  erents 
with  diligence,  giving  that  iastraetion  wfaidi  feots, 
futhfolly  dwngh  nnakitfally  narrated,  a&ided  to 
the  maltilttde,  when  the  cMnparative  aterility  of 
the  press  rendered  reading  scascer  and  reflection 
more  abundant.  "  Bakor's Chroniele,"  ia  the  hall 
window,  the  one  book  eeaned  over  by  the  fine  old 
Eaglisk  gentleman,  taoght  him  to  think  fer  him- 
self. May  be  bis  ehaphin  helped  him  a  little. 
The  modem  English  gentleman  tbinka  aa  he  is 
taught  by  bis  newi^per.  Becides  suck  Grothio 
ohronieleis,  fer  we  name  Baker  only  as  the  exem- 
plar, thwB  wero  other  writers  who  bad  made  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  aoienoe  of  history,  by  treat- 
ing the  subject  with  reference  to  the  princq>les  of 
government,  or  the  docbines  of  party.  They 
aspired  to  the  more  ambitions  rank  of  instroetera ; 
yet  we  had  not  any  woAm  which,  viewed  as  lit- 


erary conqiositiona,  were  dislingaidwd  either  by> 
Btyle-or  sentiment.  Many  migfat  be  consulted  fi» 
inlbrmalion,  none  had  atriren  for  literary,  emin 
nance. 

Oautting  the  writers  confined  to  partknihr  era» 
or  reigns,  there  were  six  who,  as  preonraers  of' 
Hume,  had,  vrith  more  extended  views  than  mem 
annalists,  planned  or  executed  the  task  of  eompit 
ing  a  general  history  of  England. 

First  aj^Mars  Brady.  The  fimotiona  of  thia 
learned  man  exhibited  an  odd  conJiinatioa  of  pli»- 
raUties :  a  doctor  of  medicine  by  profession,  an 
antiquary  by  fancy,  he  umted  in  his  person  the 
offices  of  Regius  Professor  in  his  £M»hy  at  Cdrnt^ 
bridge,  Master  of  Caius  College  at  Cambridge,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Records  in  the  Tower ;  being,  more^ 
over,  one  of  the  hoaaehold  physiciana  of  James  U., 
and,  as  such,  one  of  the  atteating  witneases  of  the 
birth  of  bis  unfortunate  son.  Biady  waa  also 
much  connected  with  Sydenham.  Strange  to  sajr, 
he  punned  his  literary  sti^dies,  and  preserved  Ue 
reputation  for  professional  skill.  In  our  days,  the 
"thiee  blaek  graces"  reqpeetively  impeae  three 
degreee  of  literary  exclusiveneea  upon  their  r*i 
speetive  professMs.  Mother  Church  is  moat  in- 
dnlgent  towards  her  diildren ;  provided  Hmf 
"  perform"  one  service  on  Sunday,  she  nods  and 
allowB  them  to  expatiate  as  they  may.  Thende 
shows  more  jealousy ;  whoa  she  is  courted  by  the 
student,  she  smiles  and  says,  "  Young  man,  reeel* 
leet  I  must  have  you  all  to  myaelf.  It  is  not  £« 
the  like  of  you  to  suppose  that  yon  are  to  be  in* 
dnlged  like  the  suitors  of  whom  I  have  been  sure-* 
a  Brougham  or  a  Jeffiey,  aTalfonrd  or  a  Marivato.-' 
No, — when  you  have  wedded  me,  you  must  give 
up  all  flirtations  with  the  Mnsee.  If  you  fosfet 
yourself,  yeu  shall  not  touch  a  shilling  of  my 
property,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  end  by  sang  for 
a  divorce  from  such  an  unfeithiiil  partner."  £»< 
cul^ins  is  the  harshest  of  all :  if  his  son  prints  hiv 
footsteps  upon  ground  forbidden  to  medical  intel- 
lect, he  at  once  outs  off  the  extraeagoHt  heir  with' 
an  empty  pill-box. 

In  &ady's  time,  far  more  toleration  was  allowed. 
He  grew  rich,  received  fees,  and  floaridied,  albeit 
be  was  a  distinguished  antiquary  and  histortMi. 
The  first,  or  introdnetory  vdume  of  Brady's  His- 
tory, containing  a  sonmiaiy  of  the  origin  and  pro" 
gress  of  the  constitution,  vrith  a  valuable  Glosasry, 
was  puUished  in  1684 ;  the  second  in  1666 ;  the 
thnd,  which  ends  with  the  reign  of  Richard  H.,  in 
1700.  Brady  was  sincere  in  iia  belief  that  the 
people  had  no  political  rights,  exeeptii^  what  they 
bad  begged,  bought,  or  att^n  from  the  kingv 
Considered  as  an  historieal  inveatigator  of  eimsl^ 
tutional  law,  rather  than  aa  a  narrator  of  feeie, 
Brady  has  moeb  merit,  though  he  draws  errone- 
ous conclusitms  from  authentic  evidence.  He  ae- 
sumes  that,  whenever  any  grant  in  &vor  of  the 
people  proeeeded  from  the  Crown,  their  right  aiig«- 
inated  out  of  the  grant ;  whereas,  in  fact,  it  more 
frequently  hajppena  that  anch  a  grant  ia  aoly  » 
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a^aAadadiott  af  *  piarioady  exiatiBg  ngkt)  or  tlte 
Taoofahioa  of  a  preTailiog  principle  in  the  eeoali- 
tntton,  uiaifltiDg^  by  oostom  and  uaage,  iMit  whidi 
BOW  required  to  be  defined,  becauae  goveraaaeat 
aooj^ht  to  Ttolate  the  nnderatandiDg,  or  ra&ae  the 
conoeaaiona  wbiefa  Blight  wader  the  atrug^  im- 
— eeaaaiy :  popular  rigbta  pisTi«aaIy  hdd  in 
aalntion,  but  preeq>itatsd  by  ascaaa  of  royal  pra- 
logative  or  party  pertinacity. 

"  Oar  late  great  parliamentary  rerolution,"  nid 
jUdpkfoit,  hearing  thia  obaerration,  "  ii  a  eaae  in 
point :  it  waa  the  refoaal  of  the  frandiiae  to  Han- 
ehestaa  whioh  aolidified  parliameBtaiy  refianai— a 
lew  dropa  more  of  Eldontm,  and  we  riu>uld  have 
had  the  Peopk'a  Charter."  But  thia  i»  a  rexed 
^ueation,  whicii  Eupkramgr  adviaea  «a  finr  the 
present  to  dedine,  and  we  moat  theiefoi«  letom 
again  to  oar  historiana. 

Partial,  however,  aa  Brady  may  hava  been,  he 
was  an  honest  writer ;  rigidly  aecuimte  in  hia 
faotatieBa,  and,  h&viBg  ^jpendsd  munerooa  origi- 
asl  docnmenta  to  his  text,  he  affiirds  ns  the  aieana 
«f  refuting  hia  own  miatskes,  a»d  is  atill  in  Many 
points  s  uaeAil  goide. 

Brady  waa  the  champion  of  Toryiam  and  heMd- 
itary  right ;  Tyrrell  took  up  the  gaontlet  sa  the 
■do  of  the  Whiga  and  the  Revolution,  by  fK- 
dnoBg,  in  MSS,  "  The  Oeaona  History  of  fiog- 
knd,  taotk  Ecdeaiastieal  and  Civil,  fram  the 
eariiest  aoooiiata  of  time  to  Ae  leign  of  hia 
pnseot  Ma|es9  William  ID.,  taka»  from  mart 
ancient  Records,  MSS.,  and  printed  Historiana, 
with  Memohala  of  the  most  wmiwent  Peraena  in 
Cbnrch  and  State,  aa  also  the  feimdation  of  die 
most  noted  Monasteries  and  both  Univanities." 
Four  ancoeasive  volnaiee  followed;  the  last  ap- 
peared in  1704,  when,  like  Brady,  he  was  siknoed 
inhisoMrtroivetaybydeath;  and  the  same  enh  the 
oonnlnainw  vt  the  reign  of  Richard  U.,  ends  his 
><CoiBpletaHktory." 

As  a  neoeaaary  oonseqaaaoe  of  TymU's  sn- 
tagooism  to  Bandy,  ho  mns  ftst  and  &r  awny 
from  the  truth  in  the  opposite  diroetion.  If  not 
ateohrtely  the  fcondar,  yet  he  gave  «  great  he^  to 
the  »eapertnhlo»  but  somewhat  piosy  sdiool,  who 
■jnMamatise  An^o-Saxan  liberty;  beliave  that 
King  Alfred  institnted  taal  by  jury;  portray 
King  John  as  aigning  Magna  Charter  with  a  long 
gocao-quill ;  and,  always  eanfi>nading  the  means 
Willi  the  end,  eonaider  political  freedom  aa  identi- 
oal  with,  national  hiqipineaa.  His  "  History"  is  a 
Whig  pan^hlet  in  five  volmnaa  folio.  Ponle- 
palod,  and  yet  ainoeie,  Tyrtdl  wndod  diHgeady 
thnnigh  the  best  snthoritiea;  he  negleetsd  no 
aeuroa  of  injiiniialion  We  believe  that  he  has 
hardy  omittod  any  one  tet  of  iaiportanoe :  and 
yet  ys«  read  through  hia  history  without  being 
aUe  to  recollect  one  of  the  events  which  he  has 
naoatad  with  drowsy  fidehty.  like  all  writers  of 
kin  olaas,  he  i*  a  telescope  with  dulled  glasses ; 
kn  Wags  the  objset  nearer  ta  joa,  but  so  dim  and 
ooofriaad  that  yon  ham  no  distinet  image  at  all. 


With  better  fcitone  than  his  pmleocao«B>,LMi<> 
reaee  £a«ka(d  was  ennUed  to  fuUU  hit  pbn  of 
"giving  to  the  Engliahman  his  svrn  ooantry'» 
story."  He  ladertook  hie  usefol  and  iaapoHaiil 
work,  for  anek  it  certainly  is,  under  the  efenr  eon- 
vietion  that  he  was  called  to  the  task  by  a  seoao 
of  duty  as  •  divine.  Engiaod  wanted  a  ^nrob 
amd  state  kistsry,  •  histoiy  wkich  aaight  teaub 
Englishmen  to  respect  their  nstjonal  coustitntiso 
as  wdl  aa  their  nttiosal  lehgioa,  without  egging 
one  on  against  the  other :  he  then^oK  wrote  as  » 
]Hofeased  teaeher,  inflneBcod  by  deebines  which  it 
was  bis  calling  openly  to  propagate  and  oonfim. 
Eaebard'a  prineipie,  however  he  wtaj  have  osiried 
it  through,  waa  the  right  oae.  A  soldier  woal4 
deem  it  an  inaok  if  you  sappoeed  he  forgot  his 
conumasion  when  he  appean  in  plsin  clothes. 
Equally  should  a  olscgyman  aaake  aU  around  hins 
oonstantly  know  and  remember  his  order,  akhougli 
his  Burpliee  may  be  pat  ofif.  The  first  volnmor 
whieb  extancbi  to  the  end  of  James  I.,  is  the  leosi 
nnpeotaot.  He  did  not  negloet  original  aathnntieay 
bat,  aecwding  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  he  con- 
sidered the  "  monastic  writers"  as  "  being  hi^y 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  snd  genias  of  eur  r^ned 
age."  In  the  second  and  third  volumes,  whieb 
enry  on  the  histDry  to  the  "  late  happy  Rovo- 
hrtien,"  Esohatd  htownea  a  wiitor  of  intrkMiB 
wacth.  He  esetciMd  a  aatinfcrtnry  diligeoea  ia 
colleeting  all  the  pnnted  anthmitieB,  not  moMly 
sneh  as  aae  hiatmiaal  in  the  snwi  sense  of  th« 
tezm,  bat  of  that  nisoeHsnoons  illnstntive  elaaa, 
pamphleto,  lampoons,  trisb,  and  the  like,  negw 
keted  by  tas  eontemporaiieo,  bnt  of  vrUoh  be  fatty 
knew  the  vake.  Eackaid  was  also  saastori  Iqr 
manaaeript  sad  orsl  iaflnaMtlien,  so  that  in  dia 
latter  portion  of  the  work  ko  beeemea  an  original 
antfaority.  It  is  a  grave,  magisioiial,  sober,  sen- 
siUe  book,  in  Oxford  boding.  His  narration  io 
defieient  in  talent  or  livdineas ;  bat  vrant  of  olo- 
ganco  and  spirit  i»  compensated  by  the  buaineas* 
like  clearness  of  his  style,  and  the  excellent 
anangement  of  his  matter.  His  work,  m  spite  of 
the  attaeka  of  aourrilous  Oldmixon,  and  the  erit^ 
ciam  of  the  miseiablo  free-thinker,  Coayoa  Middle- 
ton,  aoqnired  ooaaidciable  credit,  and  «Miy  bo  iea4 
witk  advantage  by  thoae  ;K'ho  vake  plain  histotieal 
InibmMtfioit,  foil  and  sdid :  bnt  they  most  sot  look 
for  any  solntisn  ot  diffiorit  problems,  or  say  niao 
elnnidalions  of  ehaneter. 

fa  the  a;>aoity  of  the  patriMrek  of  boek-raakets, 
the  eariiaot  profeasioBsI  aathor  known  to  hairo 
been  paid  by  the  sheet,  Gothrie,  whose  ponderoi» 
OeegTsjdiioBl  Orammar  still  lingers  ia  ito  foor- 
teenth  edition,  deserves  a  memorial.  Let  snb- 
seiiptions  be  raised  at  every  trade-dftmer  ibr  the 
ereetiMi  of  ike  statue  in  papier  macb^,  in  the  datk 
ooort  oppoeiM  Statimers'  HaH,  in  Ae  centre  of 
the  Uttle  grabi^,  scrubby,  AaUiy  green.  As  an 
historian,  few  words  will  suffice  for  poor  Ghithrie. 
He  was  a  Tory  by  prineipie  and  an  author  by 
neoeaaity.    Steadily  did  he  fill  page  alter  page. 
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the  stiaralus  af  politioal  IMing  aad  tbe 
fiewum  of  domestic  penury.  Bach  waa  the 
yotieiit  OMnplaoency  of  hk  ouslonen,  that  Gndi- 
lie's  hietory,  being  intended  to  be  {MipulaT,  filk 
two  enormous  fotioe,  a  stone-weigiit  of  btentut*. 
Guthne's  woik  is  decently  and  eompiebensiyely 
executed  ;  but  be  has  ooMtted  leferaoees  to  pMxrfs 
aod  autboritiee,  so  tiiat  his  con^iilattian,  hx  too 
oawieldy  for  any  ordinary  reader  in  our  degener- 
ate days,  is  nearly  ueeless  to  hwtoiical  inqnireis. 

The  history  of  reputations  iU  deserved,  would 
form  a  large  and  iotereeting  chapter  m  the  aonsls 
of  literature.    When  it  shaU  be  tnrestigated  by 
some  future  D'Isiaeli,  a  pronunent  station  mast  be 
found  therein   for    Ra{>in.     Laborious   aod  yet 
superficial,  pompous  and  dwllow,  his  foreign  bHti^ 
adoration,  and  habittU,  all  nnfittad  him  fer  the 
task.    We  must  recollect,  however,  in  judging 
Um,  that  be  wmte  for  fomigners ;  that  is  to  say, 
for  the  continental  pubtio,  and  not  for  «amtirea. 
Tiapia  tdls  us  so  with  a  caador  which  eKcusee  the 
author,  though  it  does  not  nentiatixe  the  errors 
which  he  has  propagated.    Rapin  had  some  appre- 
ciation of  the  hi^er  qualities  of  an  histariwn   "hut 
Itis  model  of  composition  was  Ifeaeiay ;  his  senti- 
ments  those  of  Ba^e.    Ue  judged  all  matters, 
taligioBs  or  pditieal,  in  the  spirit  of  a  French 
xefugee :  fe^ngs  fuUy  natuial  and  ezoosahle  in 
one  who  had  escaped  the  peiseeutioBS  sanotioned 
t>y  the  name  «f  Louis  le  Crrand.    Yet  onr  toler- 
-ation  foriiis  o^nions  muot  not  induce  ustoeoB- 
ceal  that  Raf  in,  in  his  worthless  fiurago,  is  con- 
sistently an  enen^  to  monaishy.    Whenever  the 
aubjeet  gives  him  aa  opportunity,  he  never  iails  to 
'qieak  out :  his  sober  r^ublicanism  is  whdly  dif- 
ferent &om  the  radicalism  of  the  {Hvseot  day,  sad 
yet  it  is  not  without  its  influence  in  the  same 
cause.     Rapin's  history  ends  with  ChsilesL  The 
remaining  portions  of  the  French  text  (of  bis 
avowed  English  continuators  we  do  not  speak)  ue 
all  written  by  different  hands.    Salmon  says  that 
the  history  was  worked  up  by  a  club  or  society  of 
Dutch  C«lvinists,  French  Huguenots,  (Durand,  the 
minister  of  the  Savoy,  being  oae,)  Einglish  Pres- 
Iqrteriaas,  sad  Scotch  CamerwHsas.    There  may 
have  been  something  of  dengn,  but  there  was 
more  of  book-making.    Amsterdam  was  then  the 
Manchester  of  this  maaufactuie ;  and  Ra{Hn  dying 
before  he  had   completed    his  work,  Abraham 
Rogissart,  the  bookseller,  had  it  "  got  up"  from 
his  papers,  in  order  not  to  lose  the  bene£t  of  a 
publication  from  which  moch  profit  was  derived. 

To  counteract  Rapin,  Thomas  Salmon,  whom 
we  have  just  quoted,  piodueed  his  History  of 
England,  comprehending,  as  we  are  informed  by 
his  elaborate  title-page,  printed  with  a  wonderful 
variety  of  type — upper-case,  lowor-oase,  Roman, 
Italic,  red  letter,  and  black  letter—"  Remarks  en 
Sa|un,  Burnet,  and  other  Republican  writers,  vin- 
<li/«ating  the  just  Right  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown  against  the 
wild  achtrniHS  of  KnthHsiaatt  and  Levellers,  no  lass 


acltve  and  £Iigent  in  promoting  the  subvetsion  of 
thts  beautiful  fVame  of  government,  than  their  art-' 
ful  predecessOTs  in  hypocrisy,  who  converted  thii 
Monarchy  into  a  Commonwealth  and  the  Church 
into  a  Chaos  of  impious  Sects."  Salmon  did  not 
come  finm  a  bad  stock :  he  was  brother  of  the 
well-known  historisn  of  Essex.  His  fortunes, 
however,  had  been  oddly  chequered :  he  had 
served  in  the  wan  in  Flanders,  (we  suspect  as  s 
private,)  had  been  much  at  sea,  twice  to  the 
Indies,  and  had  kept  two  cofibe-houses  in  a  small 
way,  first  at  Oxford  and  then  in  London.  Whilst 
following  the  last-mentioned  avocation,  he  com- 
piled the  "  Modem  Universal  History,"  in  which 
the  EngKsh  history  is  included,  and  several  other 
useful  works.  His  English  history  is  fsdrly  exe^i 
cnted,  and  has  occasionally  those  touches  of  liveU- 
ness  which  knowledge  of  the  world  imparts  even' 
to  inferior  talent.  As  a  eritie,  Sairamt  has  given 
many  useful  corrections  of  the  '^  republican  wri- 
ters," not  only  in  his  history,  but  in  his  "Exam^ 
natioo"  of  Burnet's  life  and  Times. 

Brady  and  Tyrrell,  but  Hiore  partionlarly  th« 
former,  well  understood  research.  An  historioai 
antiquary  now  arose,  in  the  person  of  Thonuui 
Carte,  who  for  surpassed  any  of  his  predecessors. 
Carte  was  an  indefatigable  investigator  of  unpaid 
Hahed  documents,  particularly  of  state-papen,  but 
he  was  somewhat  deficient  in  the  gift  of  knowing 
when  to  nadetvdue  the  result  of  his  own  re- 
seaMhss.  Alas !  it  is  the  common  enror  of  anti^ 
qnaries  to  rec&on  the  worth  of  ihe  prey  by  the 
difficulty  of  the  chsss,  and  to  consider  that  tlie' 
meie  accideat  of  the  information  existing  in  menn- 
Boipt — and  above  all  in  a  manuscript  pejies  m^— 
must  of  Dseessity  ensure  the  value  of  the  artids. 
Ha  has  overlooked  important  authorities,  amongst 
ot^MB,  strange  to  say,  some  of  the  pabUeations  of  ' 
Tom  Heame ;  a  great  wonder,  beeanse  Tom 
Carte  ought  to  have  turned  to  him  by  pure  inetiotit 
as  an  unsworn  brother.  Adhering  to  the  tmforta- 
nate  house  of  Stuart,  and  having  become  cognizant 
of  some  i^ot  for  their  restoration.  Carte  attained 
the  nRoemfortaUe  honor  of  having  his  name  pla- 
carded on  the  walls,  id  a  proclamation  which  offered 
one  thousand  ponnds  for  his  apprehension  ;  but  he 
was  able  to  escape  to  France,  where  he  continued  ' 
many  years.  The  Benedictine  school  was  flourish- 
ing there,  and  he  had  good  opportunity  of  profit- 
ing by  their  labors.  These  excellent  men  were 
busily  employed  in  editing  the  various  sources  of 
medieval  history  ;  and  their  example,  as  well  as 
the  general  tone  of  their  erudition,  so  different 
fixHn  the  Parisian  coteries  in  which  Hume  aAer- 
wards  flourished,  gave  Carte  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  mode  of  conducting  faistarical  inquiry,  than  he 
could  have  obtained  in  Elngland.  Patroo^d  by 
Dr.  Mead,  Carte  had  previously  published  hk 
noble  edition  of  Thuanus,  which,  afler  his  recall 
to  E^laad,  was  followed  by  the  "  History  of  the 
Duke  of  OnBond."  In  the  latter  work  he  neces- 
sarily aaumiiMd  tbe  ehaiaetar  of  Charles  L    Ttate  '• 
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piodactum  opened  the  w*y  for  a  tadc  of  grester 
nsgaitnde.  Feeing,  in  common  with  others,  the 
need  of  oppoeiog  a  mote  eflfectnal  antidote  to  the 
enoneoua  views  of  Rapin,  than  the  well-meant, 
though  not  (vofound,  attempts  of  Salmon,  he  plaa- 
Bed  his  "  Society  for  eocom«ging  the  writing  of  a 
History  of  England,"  with  the  avowed  view  of 
being  supported  by  such  enoonragement.  Carte 
fhlly  knew  his  ground,  and  the  difBculties  he 
should  have  to  encounter,  and  he  went  to  work  as 
a  man  determined  to  overcome  them. 

A  great  number  of  "noblemen  and  gentlemen 
signed  an  instrument,  obliging  themselves  to  con- 
tribute, the  former  their  twenty,  the  latter  dimr 
ten  guineas  a  year,  towards  the  charges  of  the 
work  and  materials."  The  documents  whidi  our 
author  circulated  amongst  his  subscribers,  before 
be  began  to  publish  the  History,  entitled  "  A  Col- 
lection of  Uie  several  Papers  published  by  Mr. 
Carte  in  relation  to  his  History  of  England,"  Aow 
how  thoroughly  be  had  considered  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  contents 
ot  our  own  archives,  many  of  which  were  then  of 
difficult  access,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
oontinental  collections,  a  due  and  critical  apprecia- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  ancient  sources  of  informa- 
tioa,  all  testiiy  to  his  qualifications  for  the  tadc. 
He  received  munifioent  support.  Oxford  University 
and  five  of  the  principal  colleges  appeared  as  sub- 
scribers. Prudent  Cambridge  wholly  kept  aloof ; 
but  the  reserve  of  Alma  Mater  was  more  than 
oompessated  by  the  sdid  patronage  of  the  Corpora- 
tioB  of  London  and  of  the  opulent  city  companies. 
The  first  volume  of  the  "  Greneral  History  of  £kig- 
land,  by  Thomas  Carte,  an  Englishman,"  was 
worthy  of  the  ample  assistance  the  author  had  ob- 
tained. His  quaint  denomination  must  be  explained. 
Carte,  though  in  holy  orders,  dared  not  write  him- 
self e^i,  and  wonld  not  write  himself  j«n<toiMm; 
he  was  a  member  of  a  secret  and  proscribed 
hierarchy ;  therefore  he  probably  thought,  that, 
since  he  could  not  add  any  designation  of  station, 
he  would  claim  no  other  description  save  that 
which  he  derived  from  his  country.  Carte  exer- 
cised great  control  over  his  principles :  his  Jaco- 
bitism  can  only  be  detected  in  his  fairness  towards 
monarchy,  nor  is  the  allegiance  due  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  ever  endangered  by  the  historian's 
aflEection  to  the  Stuart  cause.  Without  doubt,  he 
was  rather  deaiioua  not  to  put  the  Treasury  again 
to  the  trouble  of  ofiering  a  thousand  pounds  for 
lodging  him  in  any  ot  his  Majes^'s  gaols. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work,  which  Carte 
continued  till  the  year  1043,  there  is  only  one  pas- 
sage in  which  his  Jaoobitism  crops  out,  betraying 
the  sentiments  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged. 
Never  was  the  love  of  the  White  Rose  more  inno- 
oeotly,  some  folks  would  say  more  absurdly,  dis- 
played. 

Speaking  of  the  right  of  anointing,  practised, 
aooording  to  anctmt  usage,  at  the  coronation,  he 
n/abn  tb«  iojpdiotoos  arguments  of  th4M  vhi^ 


MM  the  joriidietita  of  the  Crown  in  ee^Iesiasded 
matters  upon  this  ceremony,  contending  that  such 
power  is  incident  to  royalty,  and  inherently  vested, 
in  alt  sovereigns.  Had  he  stopped  there,  and 
then  taken  the  oaths,  all  would  have  been  excel- 
lent. Even  a  Whig  nnnister  might  have  ' '  thought 
of  him,"  as  the  phrase  is ;  or  his  friends  might 
have  told  him  so.  Bnt,  unhicldfy,  he  was  tempted 
on  a  little  bit  fVirther ;  and  he  proceeds  to  coiJute 
another  opinion,  that  the  gift  of  healing  the  scrofu- 
lous humor,  called  the  king's  evil,  by  the  royal 
touch,  a  belief  which  has  furnished  an  entertaining 
chapter  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's  very  carious  history  of 

Medical  Superstitions,"  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  virtue  imparted  by  the  same  ceremony ;  "  for," 
says  he,  "I  myself  have  seen  a  very  remarkaUe 
instance  of  such  a  cure,  which  could  not  possibly 
be  ascribed  to  T03rsl  unction."  The  individual 
snpposed  to  have  received  this  miraculous  healing, 
was  a  certain  Christopher  Lovel,  a  native  of  Welb, 
who,  having  resided  at  Bristol  as  a  laborer,  was 
sorely  afflicted  with  the  disease.  During  many 
yean,  as  Carte  tells  us,  had  he  tried  all  the  reme- 
dies which  the  art  of  medidne  could  administer, 
without  receiving  benefit.  An  old  sailor,  his  uncle, 
about  to  sail  to  Cork,  received  Lovel  on  board  his 
vessel :  another  voyage  brought  him  to  St.  Malo 
in  the  Isle  of  Rh^.  Hence  Lovel  cnmsed  the 
country  to  Paris ;  ultimately  he  reached  Avignon. 

At  tfaJB  last  place,"  says  Carte,  "  he  was  touch- 
ed by  the  eldest  lineal  descendant  of  a  race  of 
kings ;"  and,  upon  returning  to  his  birth-place,  ha 
appeared,  as  people  thought,  entirely  cured.  Upon 
hearing  this  story,  the  first  impression  is,  that 
Christopher  Lovel  was  benefited  by  change  of  air 
and  scene,  diet  and  exercise,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  peregrinations  by  land  and  by  sea ;  and  any 
wise  man,  even  though  not  a  doctor,  would  assur- 
edly, befbre  he  committed  himself,  have  said, 
"  Let  us  wait  awhile,  and  see  whether  the  disease 
be  entirely  removed."  Accordingly,  at  no  long 
period  ^terwards,  the  disease  did  in  fiiet  reappear. 
Whilst  the  unfortunate  Jacobite  thus  lost  his  cause 
by  failing  in  the  ordeal  which  he  had  waged,  he 
suffered  all  the  odium  of  gaining  a  victory.  Csrte'a 
enemies,  and  they  were  many  in  his  own  craft, 
took  up  the  matter  no  less  fiercely  than  as  if  the 
patient  had  been  really  and  thoroughly  healed, 
thereby  giving  the  moat  nndispntable  proof  of  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Pretender.  Had  Christopher 
Lovel  been  produced,  as  fresh  as  a  rose  and  as 
sound  as  an  apple,  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords — for  the  purpose  of  giving  evidence  to  set 
aside  the  Aet  of  Settlement,  a  louder  hurly-buriy 
could  not  have  been  raised.  Pamphlets  abounded. 
Sihanus  Urban,  usually  open  to  all  parties  and 
inflnenced  by  none,  lost  all  fellow-feeling.  Mys- 
terious paragraphs  appeared,  in  which  significant 
letters  interchanged  with  more  significant  dashes— 
"N— j— r,  P — t — r,"  excited  all  the  horror  of 
loyalty  against  the  luckless  T — s  C — e.  London 
«itiiN»  took  fti^t,    pQimuutt  to  »  y^te  «f  Corn- 
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mm  Gflvnail,  Mr.  Clianbetiaiii,  %y  order  of  Mr. 
Towny  wididrew  their  snbecriptian.  Msny  other 
«f  Oarte^i  supporter'*  followed  their  example  firom 
m  real  honor  erf' JaoebitiBni ;  more,  lest  they  should 
incur  aospieion  of  &T«riiig  the  St«art  cause — ^thus 
aftTing  at  onee  their  reputation  aad  their  money. 
Still  Carte's  spirit  was  unsubdued :  he  «ODtiniied 
to  labor  at  his  work.  The  remaining^  voiumes 
appeand  in  due  snoeeeaon;  and,  had  not  death 
arrested  his  pen,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have 
completed  the  bosk  to  the  Revolntion.  As  before 
mentioaed,  it  eads  witk  HS49.  Carte's  transcripts 
form  a  Tery  valuable  and  extensiTe  «oQectiott,  uid 
are  now  deposited  in  the  Bodleian,  where  diey 
constitute  a  memorial  of  eonscientious  honesty ;  fat 
though  Carte  did  not  lire  to  complete  his  plans, 
•till  he  fully  peiformed  his  duty  towards  those 
who  Bopported  him.  He  brought  together  all  the 
materials  f«r  the  edifice,  which  he  was  bound  to 


Snch  were  the  preearsors,  who,  with  nnequd 
qualities  and  success,  had  prepared  the  way  for 
Hume.     Being  in  1753  appointed  librarian  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  an  office  from  which  he 
leceived  little  or  no  emolument,  but  which  gave 
him  the  command  of  tiie  largest  library  in  Scot- 
land, be  then,  as  he  teOs  us,  formed  the  plan  of 
writing  the  •'  History  of  England ;"  "  but,  fright- 
ened with  the  notion  of  continuing  a  narradve 
through  a  period  of  1700  years,  I  commenced  with 
the  aceeesien  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  an  epoch 
when  I  thought  the  misrepresentations  of  faction 
began  chiefly  to  take  place."    Two  years  elapsed 
before  the  appearance  of  the  first  vdume  of  the 
«  History,"  containing  the  period  from  the  acoes- 
aiott  of  James  I.  to  the  Revolution.    The  second 
followed  in  1756.    The  history  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  was  next  published  in  1759 ;  and  the  more 
eariy  part,  beginning,  according  to  custom,  with 
the  Druids  and  Jufios  C«sar,  was  given  to  the 
public  in  1781.    lliis  retrograde  process  is  not  ill 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an  effective  and 
persuasive  unity:  it  better  enables  the  writer  to 
single   out  such  results  as  may  agree  with  the 
causes  which  he  chooses  to  assign.     Keen  novel- 
isaders  c^en  begin  with  the  catastn^he,  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  eondoet  of  the  tale.    A  writer  of 
history  may  follow  an  analogous  plan  in  order  to 
ensure   a  striking  development.    Hume's  "His- 
tory" thus  falls  into  three  sections,  and  there  are 
diversities  of  execution  in  each.    Unquestionably, 
the  portion  in  which  Hume  shows  most  grasp  of 
mind  is  the  Stuart  history,  yet  one  spirit  pervades 
the  whole. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  history,  the 
librarian,  petted  and  favored  as  he  may  have  been 
by  private  friendriiip,  had  not  manifested  any 
aibihty  reasonably  leading  to  the  snppontiim  that 
hs  wonld  ever  be  numbered  among  the  great  men 
of  tfa«  age.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  notoriety  at- 
tached to  his  "  philosophical"  principles,  no  impar- 
tiaL  ofassrver  would  ittcn  antieipatad  that  Dand 


was  likely  to  attract  the  notice  of  posterity,  amidst 
the  crowd  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease.  He 
hiul  tried  a  profusion  of  little  essays,  little  treatises, 
little  didactic  dialogues  upon  metaphysics,  philoso- 
phy, political  economy,  arts  and  sciences,  trade, 
commerce,  and  polygamy,  politics  and  constitu- 
tional policy,  and  historical  antiquities — none  very 
brilliant.  Until  he  became  a  narrator,  he  never 
discovered  the  means  of  exerting  his  influential 
powers.  Hume  was  destined  to  become  a  mag- 
nificent performer ;  but  he  began  professing  upon 
the  wrong  instruments;  they  had  not  sufficient 
compass — ^they  wanted  power  and  depth  of  tone ; 
he  kept  hitting  and  hammering  arias  and  fantasias 
upon  the  harpsichord,  instead  of  expatiating  in  all 
the  mazes  of  a  grand  concerto  upon  the  violoncello. 
When  he  did  change  for  the  right  instrument, 
he  made  it  speak :  and  he  took  his  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra ;  but  of  that  hereafter. 

Hume's  first  offering  to  the  literary  world,  as 
we  are  told  in  "  My  own  Life,"  was  "  a  Treatise 
ef  Human  Nature,  being  an  Attempt  to  introduce 
ihe  Experimental  Method  of  Reasoning,  into 
moral  subjects ;"  not  a  very  intelligible  title,  even 
when,  by  substituting  on  for  of,  we  render  it 
somewhat  more  conformable  to  the  vulgar  idiom 
of  our  language.  "  Never,"  adds  he,  "  was  any 
literary  attempt  more  unfortunate  than  my  Trea- 
tise :  it  fell  dead-bom  from  the  press,  without 
reaching  such  distinction  as  even  to  excite  a  mur- 
mur among  the  zealots."  And  he  proceeds  to 
represent  how  cheerfully  he  snstained  the  disap- 
pointment, and  then  recovered  &om  the  blow.  In 
this  auto-biographical  confession,  which  contains 
two  facts,  the  failure  of  the  work  and  Hume's  own 
conduct,  there  are  two  misrepresentations :  the 
baby  was  not  still-bom — it  was  quite  alive,  and 
cried  lustily,  so  as  to  excite  the  ogres,  that  is 
to  say,  the  reviewers,  to  strangle  it :  an  operation 
effectually  performed,  in  the  Journal  entitled 
"The  Works  of  the  Learned."  In  the  next  place, 
Hume,  instead  of  submitting  with  stoical  indif- 
ference to  the  loss  of  said  baby,  raged  like  a 
lioness  deprived  of  her  cubs.  Rushing  into  the 
shop  of  Jacob  Robinson,  the  publisher  of  the  R»- 
view,  he  out  with  his  sword  and  demanded  sat* 
isfaction.  Jacob  took  refuge  within  his  proper 
stronghold,  and  entrenched  himself  behind  the 
counter,  and  thus  escaped  being  pinked  after  the 
most  approved  fashion.  Both  parties  acted  very 
naturally— the  stoical  philosopher  in  being  furious 
at  the  criticism,  and  the  bookseller  in  declining  to 
become  a  martyr  for  his  editor ;  but  "  My  own 
Life"  is  wholly  silent  about  the  matter.  "My 
own  Life,"  indeed,  belongs  to  a  class  of  composi- 
tions rarely  commanding  mnch  confidence:  say, 
one  in  a  hundred.  Autos  nsually  takes  good  cars 
not  to  tell  any  tales,  which,  in  his  own  conceit, 
would  lower  his  repute  with  Heteros — ^not  one  in 
a  thousand.  In  all  such  compositions  there  is 
a  great  root  of  self-deception.  We  are  far  mors 
proud  of  confessing  our  sewet  sbs,  than  of  ncdl* 
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iog  the  lecolleotum  of  ou  open  foUies.  But  tbe 
PhiloAophical  Historiaa  is  superlatiTely^  egotistical 
imd  aelf-adulatorj ;  he  rolls  and  swelteis  in  vanity. 
All  his  miscellaoeous  productions,  excepting 
only  his  "Natural  History  of  Religimi,"  and 
some  slight  Essays  upon  the  "  passions,"  "  trage- 
dy," and  "  taste,"  appeared  before  the  publication 
ot  the  fiiBt  Stuart  Tolume.  Hume's  general  infoi^ 
mation,  his  apparent  mildness  and  good  temper, 
his  gentlemanlike  flow  of  language  when  he  was 
not  provoked,  his  conversational  powers,  and  the 
general  tendency  of  bis  moral  and  philosophical 
essays,  gained  him  much  notoriety  and  favor  in  the 
literary  circles  and  coteries  at  Edinburgh.  Deism 
was  spreading,  witli  exceeding  rapidity,  amongst 
the  more  intellectual  classes  of  the  northern  capi- 
tal. Philosophy  became  almost  indispensable  for 
preserving  literary  caste.  Free-thinking,  how- 
ever, was  then  a  quasi-aristocratical  luxury.  It 
had  not  yet  descended  to  the  Lord  Provost  and  the 
Town-Council ;  and  when  Home  became  a  candi- 
date for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  the 
'*  zealots  "  having  been  bold  enough  to  assert  that 
lie  was  an  apostle  of  infidelity,  he  lost  his  election. 
Such  contests  are  usually  poor  tests  of  sound 
principle;  however,  on  this  occasion,  the  opposi- 
tion was  honest  and  sincere.  It  was  instigated  by 
,^e  more  orthodox  and  uncompromising  member* 
if{  the  Kirk,  who  really  adhered  in  heart  and  life  to 
Christianity  as  taught  by  Calvin  and  John  Knox ; 
fpd  HifHte  bated  them  henceforward  with  bis 
whole  aoul.  But  the  "  enthusiasts"  constituted  a 
^BinoriQr— both  a  moral  and  a  numerical  minority ; 
fH  tlw  nfunistry  who  professed  liberal  opinions, 
ffdned  and  sought  Hume's  Mendship.  Stigma- 
tized w  the  propagandist  a£  unbelief,  he  was  eon- 
loled,  supported,  protected  by  the  cordial  fnend- 
(faip  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Scottish  establi^hstent — Blair,  Wallace,  Drysdale, 
Wishart,  Jardine,  Home,  Robertson,  and  Carljde. 
This  reverend  patronage,  not  any  ability  or  clevep- 
nesa  of  the  writer,  gave  activity  to  Hume's  veitom. 
It  removed  the  reproach  previously  attached  to  infi- 
delity. It  at  once  took  off  the  interdict.  Those 
.who  are  the  warmest  adherents  to  Hume's  irreli- 
gion  have  never  dared  to  risk  their  own  literary 
reputation  by  praising  the  talent  of  Hunte,  as 
evinced  in  the  most  offensive  of  his  publications, 
such  as  the  "  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  which 
includes  the  "  Bad  Influence  of  Popular  Religions 
on  Morality,"  the  "  Essay  on  Miracles,"  and  die 
"  Inquiry  conoecning  the  Human  Understanding ;" 
and  when  Magee  ("On  Atwiement  and  Sacrifice," 
Vol.  ii.,  p.  376,)  spoke  of  them  as  "  standing  me- 
morials of  a  heart  as  wicked,  and  a  head  as  weak,  at 
fiMT  pretended  to  the  character  of  philotopher  and 
ntoralitt,"  it  is  the  harshness  of  the  language,  not 
the  injustice  of  the  sentiment,  which  can  in  any 
d#gis«  dispose  us  against  the  criticisin.  Deficient 
in  any  sustained  argument,  prolix  and  incqndusive, 
%i»  hold  upon  your  attention  principally  arises  from 
t|#.9libit  whifch  you  are  constantly  ^ampellec^  to 


Him  Aifp  ma  diflcbnpe  veom  mnovf. 


make,  in  otder  to  £611»w  die  reasai^,  wUdi  VHiK 
ishes  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  assnme  a  definite  fimn. 
If  you  are  an  antagonist,  he  wearies  yon,  not  bj 
hb  blows,  but  by  oontiuttilly  slipping  oat  of  your 
grasp.  Sacb  works  would  abeolntely  have  de> 
stroyed  Hume's  reputation  as  a  philosophical  re»- 
soner,  had  be  not  been  an  «nbelievei^-had  not 
opposition  to  faith  been  usually  in  those  daya  eonr' 
sidered  as  a  prima  fade  proof  of  a  stroag  and  yrig- 
oroos  mind. 

The  "Inquiry  concening  the  Princq>IeB  of 
Morals,"  may  stand  high  in  the  scate  of  medioo- 
rity.  What  have  we  in  this  pragmatic  diaserta^ 
tiont  A  favorable  approbation  of  qualities  com- 
monly favored ;  a  dislike  of  vioee  oomraonly  odious ; 
conunon-plaee  observations  brought  forth  with  pla- 
cid solemnity ;  obvious  truths  intermixed  with  aa 
obvious  fallacies.  Cold  approbation  is  the  utmost 
Hume  bestows.  He  has  no  objeotion  to  tbe  idchs 
amiable  of  the  natural  good  qualities  of  mankind, 
if  they  trouble  him  not  in  bis  easy  way.  Without 
seeking  to  encourage  any  vice  which  might  dimin- 
ish the  safety  of  society,  he  is  apathetic  even  in  th« 
cause  o{,  pagan  virtue. 

The  best  of  Hume's  miscellaneous  prodaotioB* 
are  his  political  and  constitutional  essays ;  they  ai« 
clear  and  sensible,  and  they  have  all  dte  force 
resulting  from  a  sbrewd  and  tranquil  intelleot. 
He  recommends  himself  by  his  disonolttira  and 
worldly  good  sense,  and  a  due  Kppreciation  of  the 
popular  fallaciea  by  which  the  nHiltttude  are  de- 
luded. These  pieces  have  the  value  of  aUght 
aketches  by  »  good  artist,  £ree  and  expresaire,  but 
they  need  finish  and  oaxryiog  out  into  composi- 
tion*. The  most  elaborate  ef  them  ia  the  "  Eany 
upon  the  Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations."  It* 
reasonings  received  aa  elabeorate  reply  &om  Wal- 
lace ;  and  Gibbon,  in  his  valuable  "  Adversaria," 
has  pointed  out  some  striking  inaoouAcias.  It  i» 
now  chiefly  remarkable,  as  having  elidted  freok 
Hume  an  important  wnd  instructive  des«riptii>o  of 
his  peculiar  tactics.  In  a  second  edition,  be  adde4 
tbe  following  curious  note : — 

"  An  ingenious  author  has  honored  this  dis- 
course with  an  answer  full  of  politeness,  erudition, 
and  good  sense.  So  learned  a  refutation  would 
have  made  the  author  suspect  that  his  reasoaini^ 
were  entirely  overthrown,  had  he  not  used  the  pre- 
caution from  the  beginning  to  keep  kimself  on  the 
sceptical  side ;  and,  having  taken  this  advantage  of 
the  grovnd,  he  was  enahled,  though  with  much 
inferior  force,  to  preserve  himself  from  a  toul 
defeat.  That  reverend  gentleman  will  always 
find,  where  his  antagonist  is  so  entronched,  that  it 
will  be  very  difiicult  to  force  him.  Varro,  in  such 
a  situation,  could  defend  himself  against  Hannibal, 
Phamaces  against  Ceesar." 

But  becoming  afterwards  aware,  that  this  wae 
an  unguarded  disclosure  of  the  trick  which  gave 
most  success  to  his  spphinry,  he  omitted  it,  when, 
for  a  third  time,  he  republished  the  essay  in  an 
oetavo  form. 

In  tih9  Utrge  library,  wlmh,  as  be  telb  as,.  Bvg- 
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gtmi  V»  woik,  Hume  wanted,  like  hi*  pndefe*- 
tan,  importsnt  mateiials  then  ooncealed  io  umavr 
aeript,  but  now  fiuniliar  to  eveiy  iuatorieal  iAqujici. 
Domesday,  the  grouudwuik  of  Aoglo^Saxoa  and 
Anglo-Nomtw  tenitorial  organiaatioa,  was  ^- 
ahiioed  in  the  Chapter  House  at  Wertroiiyitet, 
protected  strictly  ondei  lock  and  key :  lardy  could 
the  ediifie  be  entered ;  if  the  antiquary  sought  to 
eoosult  the  treasure,  thirteea  shiUings  and  four- 
pence  of  lawful  money  must  be  paid  for  each 
inspection  of  the  volume  j  guarded  so  jealously 
that  the  finger  was  never  allowed  to  wander 
beyond  the  margin,  lest  the  characters  should  sus- 
tain injury  from  contact  with  uneKcfaequered  hands. 
He  bad  to  labor  under  many  other  similar  disad- 
vantages, removed  by  mote  recent  editorial  dili- 
gence. 

Such  deficiencies,  though  they  may  diminish  the 
completeness  of  history,  are  not  detrimental  to  the 
literary  ohaiacter  of  the  historian.  Ordinary  and 
vnlgated  sources  will  usually  give  all  that  is 
needed  for  a  broad  outline,  which  may  be  ren- 
dered sufficiently  efiective,  as  a  test  of  the  author's 
talent,  with  a  few  minor  details.  "  Here  are  some 
new  and  anpubliabed  materials  for  the  History  of 
the  Siege  of  Rhodes,  M.  T Abb^."  The  reply  of 
M.  I'Abbtf  Vertot — as  we  have  it  in  the  faowtioos, 
•oecdotio  ob^iter  of  the  French  sohool-grwunars 
of  the  last  age— was,  "  Mon  si^ge  est  &it,"  In 
the  case  of  Vertot,  tke  answer  has  booome  a 
standing  joke  against  his  memory,  but  the  point  of 
the  saroasm  is  given  by  his  general  untrustworthi- 
neas.  Had  M.  I'Abb^  been  faithful  to  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  no  candid  fellow-laborer  would 
be  inclined  to  blame  him  for  being  content  to 
work  weU  npon  a  limited  stock.  In  disdnssing 
Hume's  claims  to  be  adopted  as  "  the  guide  and 
philosopher,"  who,  "oaaii  topics  oonaected  with 
oar  history  entirely  gives  the  law,"  it  is  therefore 
iskportaat  to  ascertain  whethw  he  coaployed  due 
diligence,  in  studying  the  materials  which  were 
accessible  to  him,  and  in  availing  himself  of  the 
ample  library,  which,  as  he  infonns  us,  stimuhited 
him. to  his  enterprise.  Gibbon  thooght  not:  he 
describes  Hume's  History  as  "  elegant,  but  super- 
Jidal;"  apparently  a  slight  epithet  of  blame,  but 
which,  employed  by  Gibbon,  obtains  great  inten- 
sity. Congenial,  ui^appily,  as  their  opinions  might 
be  in  some  respects,  no  two  literary  characters 
could  be  more  distinct.  Hume's  historical  Muse 
is  dressed  k  la  Pompadour :  she  is  so  painted  that 
you  never  see  her  true  complexion,  you  never  get 
deeper  than  the  rouge  and  the  fiurd.  Hume,  in 
his  best  moods,  only  fluttered  about  the  truth; 
never  sought  to  know  it.  Gibbon  sought  to  know 
the  truth ;  but  for  the  purpose  of  wickedly  and  per- 
fidiously perverting  it.  Yet  how  admirable  vvas 
the  talent  exerted  by  Gibbon,  in  hostility  to  the 
Power  by  whom  the  gift  was  bestowed — his  nice 
sense  of  the  due  subordination  of  the  difierent 
branches,  into  which  be  divided  his  studies ;  the 
gpod  sen^B  whieh  tsaght  him  to  intersperse  them 


amidst  each  other,  so  varied  aa  tordieve  the  minda 
and  yet  so  continuous  as  not  to  distract  attention— 
to  dacken  the  bow,  but  never  leave  it  unstrung ! 
His  constant  vigilance  to  improve  every  opportu- 
nityi— recovering  his  Greek,  to  the  sound  of  the 
fife  and  the  tattoo,  when  on  duty  at  Devizes ;  plac- 
ing Homer  in  parallel  with  the  verse  of  Pope  and 
the  geography  of  Strabo ;  comparing  the  relumed 
nambers  of  the  establishment  of  the  Berkshire 
militia,  with  its  actual  rank  and  file,  five  hundred 
and  sixty  nominal,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  effective,  and  hence  drawing  his  inference* 
respecting  the  real  magnitude  of  the  armies  com- 
memorated in  history. 

Hume,  at  least  in  the  papers  which  have  been 
published,  abstsins  from  affording  ns  any  similai 
information.  *'  My  own  Life  "  is  silent  concern- 
ing my  own  studies  during  the  progress  of  tho 
history;  nor  have  we  any  means  "  of  visiting  the 
fattest  of  epicurean  hogs  in  his  stye," — this  is  Gib- 
bon's kind  phrase,  explained  by  the  ingenious 
index-maker  as  "  a  jocose  allusion  to  Mr.  Hume's 
indolence."  The  only  glimpse  we  gain  is  through 
a  story  told  by  a  late  venerable  Scottish  crony. 
Some  one  having  hinted  that  David  had  neglected 
an  authority  he  ought  to  have  consulted,  the  old 
gentleman  replied, — "  Why,  mon,  David  read  a 
vast  deal  before  he  set  about  a  piece  of  his  book ; 
but  his  usual  seat  was  the  80&,  and  he  often  wrote 
with  his  legs  up ;  and  it  would  have  been  uno» 
fashious  to  have  moved  across  the  room  when  any 
little  doubt  occurred." 

In  the  absence  of  m(»e  precise  information,  wa 
must  endeavor  to  ascertain,  by  internal  evidence, 
the  books  which  Hume  had  by  his  side,  when, 
compiling  the  earlier  portions  of  his  history,  he 
worked  in  this  somewhat  American  guise.  It  has 
been  ably  shown  by  the  most  competent  jndge 
amongst  our  contemporaries,  (Ed,  Rev.  Vol.  liii., 
p.  Id,)  that,  from  Carte,  Hume  borrowed  not  only 
the  arrangement  of  event*  but  the  strueture  of  his 
expressions,  giving,  however,  the  color  of  his  own 
thought  and  style  to  the  narration,  and  occasion- 
ally verifying  Carte's  statement  by  referring  to  his 
quotations.  Hume  made  nearly  as  much  use  of 
Tyrrell,  balancing  the  narratives  of  the  two  histo- 
rians, wisely  availing  himself  of  the  hints  given  by 
Whig  and  Tory.  Brady  was  his  principal  help 
for  constitutional  information.  Original  sources 
were  ocoasionally  consulted  by  him,  though  very 
uncritically  and  sparingly ;  seme  of  consideiablo 
importance  are  wholly  passed  by ;  for  exam{4e, 
the  anonymous  life  of  Richard  II.,  published  by 
Heame.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  Carte  unaccount- 
ably neglected  it,  therefore  Hume  was  ignorant  of 
the  book's  existence.  Hume  may  have  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  the  chroniclers,  but  he  never 
rendered  them  the  object  of  study,  and  never  dis- 
tinguished between  primary  and  seoondary  authori- 
ties. Of  Church  history,  be  knew  absolutely 
nothing.  Slight  references  to  the  imperfect  En- 
glish Concilia  by  Spelman,  testify  his  ignorance  as 
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Mgleet  of  die  man  eomplete  «dition  tHiieh  we 
owe  to  WflkiiM ;  a  book  which,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tnrj  ago,  was  estnnated  as  waste  paper,  but  which 
now  is  worth  moie  ponnds  than  it  was  then  wortii 
shillings.  Hume  was  entiiely  nnaoqaainted  with 
any  of  the  ample  colleetionB,  in  which  the  tiansao- 
tions  of  the  Chtuch  are  recorded.  A  few  passages, 
relatiBg  to  Ecdesiasttcal  law  and  history,  aie  bor- 
rowed from  the  pungent  Satires  of  Fra  Paolo 
Sarpi :  his  facts  for  the  Crusades,  from  Maim- 
bourg  or  Vertot ;  his  notices  of  continental  hurtory, 
generally,  from  the  Etstri  tur  let  Mcevn,  by  Vol- 
taire, and  some  other  of  the  then  fashionable  works 
of  French  infidel  literature.  In  the  Stuart  por^ 
lions,  Hume  worked  more  freely  and  indepen- 
dently, from  original  writers;  though  Eachard, 
and  ijso  Bishop  Kennet's  compilation,  osefol  for 
the  documents  and  textual  eztracta  it  contains, 
were  serrioeable  in  sa-ving  the  walk  across  the 
room. 

Possibly  many  elncidations  of  Hume's  literary 
diaiacter  might  be  derived  from  the  large  collec- 
tion of  his  oorrespondence,  now  deposited  in  the 
Library  of  dte  Edinburgh  Royal  Society.  An  edi- 
tor would,  howcTer,  find  difficulty  in  dealing  with 
the  paper*,  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  instruction, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  public  offence.  Se- 
lections from  conespondenee  are  worth  little,  un- 
less they  are  sufficiently  ample  to  exhibit  a  eontin- 
ttous  view  of  the  mind  and  pursuits  of  the  man, 
and  the  mutual  inteiehaage  of  thought.  Those 
who  have  examined  the  Hume  papers — ^which  we 
know  only  by  report — speak  highly  of  their  inter- 
est, bnt  add,  that  they  furnish  painful  disclosures 
oonceming  the  opinions  then  prevailing  amongst 
the  clergy  of  the  northern  metropolis;  distin- 
guished ministers  of  the  Gospel  enconraging  the 
acofis  of  their  familiar  friend,  the  author  of  the 
"  Essay  upon  Miracles,"  and  echoing  the  blasphe- 
mies of  their  associate,  the  author  of  the  "  Essay 
upon  Suicide."  Can  we  doubt  but  that  Hume, 
who  possessed  within  him  the  natural  germ  of 
many  virtues,  was  exceedingly  strengthened  in  his 
infidelity  by  the  inconsistency  of  those  whom  he 
te»ms  "  religionists"  leading  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  "  their  conviction  is  in  all  ages  more  affected 
than  real,  and  scarcely  ever  approaches  in  any  de- 
gree to  that  solid  belief  and  persuasion,  which 
governs  us  in  the  common  afiairs  of  life?  The 
usual  course  of  men's  conduct  belies  their  words, 
and  shows  that  their  assent  in  these  matters  is 
some  unaceoantable  operation  of  the  mind  between 
disbelief  and  conviction,  but  approaching  nearer  to 
the  former  than  the  latMfei." — ^Thus  generalizing 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  private  sentiments  of 
these  betrayer*  of  their  Lord,  these  preachers  of 
the  Gospel,  honoring  the  reviler  of  their  Saviour, 
whose  talents  and  worldly  respectability  added  to 
their  evil  influence,  he  became  firmly  convinced 
that  "priests  of  all  religion  are  the  same,"  seek- 
ing merely  the  gratification  of  their  own  sordid 
and  salfiBh  paaaions  and  piopenntie*. 


The  "  oaiele**  inimitaUe  beanties  of  HoBM,*' 
as  they  an  styled  by  Gibbtm,  that  is  to  say,  faii 
soleeiHBS,  his  Scotticisms,  his  Gallicisms,  his  vi»> 
lation  of  the  rules  of  English  grammar,  and  stfll 
more  of  English  idiom,  were  criticised  with  some 
severity  by  Dr.  Priestley,  in  hv  "  EkigUsh  Gna»> 
mar,"  the  laiest  of  his  production*.  "  The  mei« 
langaage  of  an  historian,"  as  Dr.  Arnold  ebeerres, 
"  will  fhmidh  us  with  something  of  a  key  to  his 
mind — will  tell  ns,  or  at  least  give  us  cause  to 
presume,  in  what  his  main  strength  lies,  and  in 
what  he  is  deficient." 

Hame's  language  shows  ns  that  his  main 
strength  lies  in  his  art  of  rhetorical  persuasion — in 
his  striving  always  to  lead  the  hearer  to  form  in- 
ferenoes  beyond  his  words-^  his  b«ng  aUe  to 
throw  out  his  written  discourse  with  the  ease  of 
eonvetaatien,  avmding  its  triviality — and  in  a  thoi^ 
ongh  appreciation  of  the  respect  which  an  author 
gains,  who  can  neither  be  depreciated  for  vulgarity 
nor  ridiculed  for  bombast.  On  the  other  hand, 
Hume's  language  equally  discloses  his  defieieney 
in  historical  knowledge,  evinced  by  his  inability  to 
relate  his  history  in  appropriate  diction  :  he  want* 
the  happy  medium  between  that  paraphrase  whidi 
obliterates  the  character  of  the  original,  and  tbs 
untrue  fidelity,  which  even  still  more  would  dis- 
guise its  real  features.  Whoever  writes  the  his- 
tory of  remote  times,  is  virtually  a  translator ;  and 
a  striet  and  literal  translation  fully  meets  the 
meaning  of  the  German  term.  It  a  »avber$etxttng, 
an  oversetting.  Translation,  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, is  "  a  problem,  how,  two  languages  being 
given,  the  nearest  approximation  may  be  made  in 
the  second,  to  the  expression  of  ideas  already  eon- 
veyed  \hreagh  the  medium  of  the  first. ' '  Perhaps 
the  worst  solution  is  the  conceit  of  rendering  sound 
for  sound,  in  which  the  sound  usually  ceases  to  bs 
an  eeho  of  the  sense.  Speak,  in  translating  from 
Nordt  or  An^o-Saxon,  of  the  ttmk  of  a  rose,  that 
is  to  say,  the  rose's  smeO— the  dream  of  a  fiddle 
instead  of  itt  tone — the  green  beam  for  the  growing 
tree — the  tmear-monger  for  the  butter-merchant  }— 
represent  a  mother  as  lamenting  that  her  hum^t 
lungs  are  addled,  instead  of  her  hoy  being  ill  of 
oontumption  } — deseribe  the  preacher  holding  forth 
from  Us  pulpit  as  the  beadU  tpelHng  from  the 
steeple  ,-—<a,  recurring  to  the  original  sense,  when 
sound  fails  you,  praise  the  excellent  taste  of  hi* 
majesty  of  Bavaria  in  erecting  the  marUe  slough' 
fer-house  to  the  honor  of  Germania's  worthies—' 
such  Tentonisms  would  not  add  to  the  deamess  of 
our  ideas.  Very  insidious,  in  all  cases,  are  the 
deceptions  suggested  by  titles  of  dignity,  designa- 
tions connected  with  state  or  office,  of  which  the  sig- 
nification changes  so  rapidly  from  age  to  age,  whilst 
the  symbol  remains  the  same.  Dominiu,  or  lord, 
conveys  in  the  originals  no  peculiar  notion  of  prc^ 
eminence.  It  is  sufficiently  humble  in  the  familiar 
compound  of  landlord;  bnt  speak  of  the  lord  qfth* 
land,  and  what  a  vision  it  raises  of  feudal  dignity ! 
In  words  which,  according  to  the  lawsof  kngnag*, 
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yoo  nuMt  sm^y,  the  great  difflcvhy  eonaiMs  ia 
gnaidiBg  against  ambiguities,  ariaing  Crom  tlie 
ehange  of  meaning.  Parliament  is  not  a  senate 
eecupied  in  making  speeches  and  passing  laws, 
bttt  the  king,  enthroned  at  the  head  of  his  great 
court  of  remedial  justice ;  a  bishop's  palace,  noth- 
ing regal,  but  a  place,  a  mansion  ;  throne,  uneon- 
aeoted  with  royalty,  and  only  the  official  seat  of 
die  prelate.  The  historian  should  consider  him- 
self as  an  interpreter,  standing  between  two  nsr 
lions,  and  he  cannot  well  execute  his  task,  unless 
be  has  lived  with  both.  He  must  be  fBuniliarixed, 
not  merely  with  their  language,  but  with  their 
habits,  and  customs,  and  thoughts.  He  must  be 
able  to  reduce  all  the  conventional  phrases  of  soci- 
ety into  truth,  to  know  when  the  speech  which 
Makes  the  roof  resound  means  nothing — and  be 
equally  able  to  find  the  expressiTe  meaning  of 
■ilenoe.  A  very  oseful  introduction  to  the  study 
of  patristical  latirdty — a  main  source,  together  with 
the  Vulgate,  of  the  medicrval  idioms — ^will  be  found 
ill  Mr.  Woodham's  Tertullian.  It  is  nnneoeasary 
to  lemaik  that  the  baser  latinity  of  the  medinral 
writers  differs  widely  from  that  of  classical  authors ; 
but  the  discrepancy  lies  &r  deeper  than  the  adop- 
tioa  of  barbarous  words,  whose  signification  can 
be  discloeed  by  a  glossary,  or  the  solecisms  which 
ean  be  corrected  by  grammatical  rales.  Their 
HMi^  refectory — and  kitchen — Latin,  came  natu- 
lal  to  them ;  they  thought  in  it ;  hence,  though 
employing  uncouth  and  ungraceful  language,  they 
eq^nessed  themselves,  when  needed,  with  terse- 
ness and  power.  It  also  exhibits  strong  idiomati- 
eal  peeoliMritiee,  not  merely  of  individuals,  but  of 
■tas.  Anglo-Norman  latinity  differs  much  fiom 
the  later  Plantagenet  latinity.  Compare,  for  ex- 
ample, a  few  sentences  of  Oidericus  Yitalis,  or 
William  of  Malmesbury,  with  the  pseudo-IngTil- 
pbus,  forged,  as  we  have  shown,  sabseqnently  to 
the  reign  of  ESdward  H.,*  or  Knighton.  Hume, 
compiling  ebiefly  from  dull  and  vapid  translaUons 
and  oompUations,  and  quite  unable  to  catch  a  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  originals,  never  ap{aoaches 
to  the  truth  of  historical  diction,  though  he  fully 
attains  its  rhetorical  beauty. 

Helped  onwards  by  sodi  guides  as  Carte  and 
Tyrrell,  it  was  imposuble  that  so  acute  a  writer 
•a  Home  eould  commit  any  palpable  blunder  in 
the  main  facta  of  his  hishnry ;  but  he  absolutely 
teems  with  all  the  errors  which  can  be  committed 
by  talent,  when  endeavoring  to  disguise  ignoranoe 
by  putting  on  the  airs  of  knowledge.  Hume's 
history  is  made  out  of  the  cast  of  a  cast,  in  which 
all  the  sharpness  of  the  original  has  been  lost. 
He  gives  great  effect  to  the  dull  and  rounded 
forms,  by  touching  np  the  figures  with  his  chisel, 
and  reeutting  them  so  as  to  suit  his  conception ; 
but  this  process,  cleverly  as  it  may  be  executed, 
only  deaaturaliaes  them  the  more. 

*  Sooices  of  English  History,  "  Qoait.  Rev.,"  vol. 
xxziv.  p.  396 ;  in  which  article  we  have  >poken  fiilly  of 
Blna*>t  nneritisal  sst  of  the  ancient  loorces. 


'VTe  are  amaeed  at  the  ahsadity  of  Ae  io> 
maaoers  of  the  middle  ages,  who  portray  Alex- 
andor  in  full  armor,  and  Neetanebus  heating  mass 
in  the  Temple  of  Tsrmagauat.  These  anaohro* 
nisms,  the  proo&  of  a  total  miscooceptioa  of  the 
Grrecian  age,  are  not  a  whit  greater  than  wbea 
Hnmeq>eakBof  "Anglo-Saxon  gentlemen."  Tka 
notion  of  a  gentleman  is  a  complex  idea,  entirdy 
belonging  to  our  own  times — it  implies  courtesy 
of  manners,  edoeation,  a  qualification  ot  property 
not  defined  by  pounds,  shUlings,  and  pence,  but 
which  places  him  above  poverty,  though  not  neces- 
sarily in  opulence  ;  and  belongs  to  a  state  of  soeir' 
ety  which  never  could  have  existed  in  the  Angl^ 
Saxon  age — nor  could  the  term  ever  have  bsMt 
employed  by  any  writer  who  liad  the  Saxtm  ChrMt> 
icle  before  him. 

The  Gallicism  Tiieriade  reveals  Hume  travelling 
to  Tiberias  in  the  Hdy  Land,  onder  the  guidaaca 
of  the  Abb^,  and  not  of  William  of  Tyre. 

Edwin,  in  Hume's  History,  retires  "  to  his  titaUt 
in  the  NorA,  with  the  view  of  commencing  an  ia- 
snrrection" — just  as  a  Cumberland  squire  might 
have  done  in  the  '45.  Posaibly  Hume  may  haie 
found  in  Rapin,  that  Edwin  fied  to  his  ItaU.  \hr 
lees  Hume's  readers  obtain  information  elsewfaen, 
it  will  he  difficult  for  them  to  uaderstand  that  Ed- 
win retreated  to  his  great  feudal  earldom,  as  it 
would  be  called,  which  be  possessed  with  qaaai- 
regal  power. 

Another  example  is  somewhat  mete  oompUeap 
ted.  What  confidence  would  be  placed  in  a  writer, 
who,  expatiating  upon  the  policy  of  our  own  times, 
were  to  say  that  landed  property  may  be  recovered, 
by  fiHng  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  or 
bringing  an  eftctment  in  the  Court  of  Chancery* 
True,  diiB  is  a  misapplication  of  m^e  tsdmioBl 
terms,  bat  the  technk«lity  involves  essentials :  a 
writer  thus  blundering,  would  at  once  exhibit 
himself  as  wofblly  incompetent  to  diseass  tba 
merits  or  demerits  of  our  jurisprudence.  Hniae, 
in  stating  that  Henry  H.  "  admitted  either  of  the 
parties  to  challenge  a  trial  by  an  euttxe  or  jury  of 
twelve  fireeholders,"  as  if  the  terms  were  synonym 
motts,  displays  exactly  the  same  species  of  igno- 
rance. The  aasixe  was  an  array  of  recognitors  of 
twelve  knights,  elected  by  four  other  knights, 
under  a  special  ordinance  of  Henry  H. ;  the  jnry 
was  summoned  by  the  dieriff,  by  aMcnt  of  the 
parties.  The  difference  between  the  assixe  aad 
the  jurats  constitutes  one  of  the  most  instraetive 
portions  of  the  learning  of  our  ancient  law. 

Hume  is  fierce  against  the  middle  agee  for  their 
ignorance  of  geography. — "The  imperfect  eomr 
munication  amongst  the  kingdoms,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  each  other's  rituations,  made  it  impiae- 
ticable  for  them  to  combine  in  one  project  or 
effort." — Hume  was  no  less  ignorant  of  the  po- 
litical geography  of  those  times,  without  which  it 
is  quite  ss  impracticable  for  an  historian  to  combine 
his  facts  for  the  instruction  of  his  readers.  H» 
creates  a  kingdom  of  Napltt  in  the  tweUUt 
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tmj,  whc*  tlw  wntineat*!  domuiiona  of  Ike  ISng 
«^  Sotfy  ooonsted  of  the  duchy  of  Apulia  uid 
die  principality  of  Capua.  He  speaks  of  Italy 
and  Gennany  in  telation  to  the  dispntes  between 
Pope  and  Emperor.  Now  his  Italy  is  merely 
IiaiDi>aidy.  Oermany,  as  we  now  see  it  colored 
•a  the  map,  did  not  then  exist.  The  countries 
which  he  means  are  the  territories  of  the  empire, 
bounded  by  the  Rhone  on  the  one  mde,  and  the 
wilds  of  the  Lithnanians,  and  Prussians  and  Sclar 
Toniaos,  on  the  east. 

Whilst  Home  discusses,  describes,  oondemas 
Ae  maniiers  and  customs  and  ignorance  of  the 
middle  ages,  he,  with  dogmatic  confidence,  betrays 
in  erery  allasion,  that  he  nerer  can  remove  him- 
self out  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Unreal  ideas 
of  the  past  are  constantly  united  to  a  more  real 
sense  of  the  present ;  his  descriptions  remind  one 
(^  a  showman's  booth  in  a  fair — a  scene  with 
daubed  temples  and  dingy  groyes,  and,  around  and 
briuad,  the  shops  and  lamp-posts  of  the  market- 
I^ace.  Thus,  speaking  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  free 
pledge,  "  No  man,"  he  says,  "  eould  change  his 
habitation  without  a  uxnrant  or  eertifitate  bom  the 
barsholder  of  the  tithing  to  which  he  formerly 
belonged."  Farmer  Ethelwolf  puts  on  his  great 
coat,  and,  going  te  the  shop  of  Mr.  Grimbald,  a 
tjthing-man  and  tobeoconist,  walks  np  to  the  coun- 
ter, and  tells  him  that  he  is  about  to  move  next 
Michaelmas,  and  requests  his  (^rtificate,  which 
Grimbaid  daly  deUvers,  and  receires  a  shilling  for 
bis  pains.  This  is  the  train  of  ideas  which  Hume's 
deseription  of  the  proceeding  suggests. 

Suppose  tkat  aa  historian,  describing  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  were  to  obseire,  "  There  were  not 
many  bills  of  exchange  in  cirealation  in  those 
days,  and  losses  for  want  of  such  securities — a 
sare  mark  of  a  rude  state  of  commerce — ^were  very 
frtqumt;  ibrthe  art  of  copperplate  engraving  was 
so  liltie  humm  diat  you  could  hardly  ever  buy 
bluk  Inlls  of  exchange  in  the  stationers'  shops." 
Even  such,  is  the  reasoning  of  Hume  in  the  follow- 
ing passage  : — "  And  it  appears  from  Glanville, 
the  famoDS  jostieiary  of  Henry  II.,  that,  in  his 
tioM,  when  any  man  died  intestate,  an  accident 
whieh  must  hao*  been  very  frequent  token  the  art  of 
writing  was  so  little  known,  tite  king,  or  the  lord 
of  the  fief,  pretended  to  seise  all  the  movables, 
and  te  exdade  every  heir,  even  the  children  of  the 
deceased — a  sure  mark  of  a  tyrannical  and  arbi- 
trary government." 

Hume  evidently  supposed  that  writing  was  es- 
sential for  declaring  testamentary  intentions.  But, 
according  to  the  jurisprudence  of  the  middle  ages, 
it  was  not  essential;  nuncupative  testaments,  or 
bequests  made  by  word  of  mouth,  might  be  equally 
efifeotual.  Writing  was  no  more  needed  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  man 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  from  dying  intestate, 
than  copperplate  engraving  was  in  the  reigi)  of 
George  I.  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  legal  bill  of 
enAange.     PrMtioatly,  the  greater  proportwn  of 


wflb  in  the  auddle  ages  were  unwritten  deathbed 
deolaiadons,  made  in  the  presence  of  witnesaos— 
who  subsequently  appeared  before  a  competent 
authority ;  and  to  this  circtmutanoe  we  may  trace 
some  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  me- 
dieval testamentary  dispositions,  as  distinguished 
from  our  own. 

When  Hume  personifies  the  papal  authority  in 
the  twelfth  century  by  "the  triple  crown,"  and 
represents  the  Pontiff,  at  the  same  era,  as  launch- 
ing his  thunders  from  the  "  Vatican,"  he  showa 
that  he  deserves  the  same  confidence  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  papal  history,  as  if,  writing  the  history 
of  France,  he  were  to  embody  the  valor  of  France 
during  the  crusades  under  the  symbol  of  the  tri- 
color, or  describe  St.  Louis  as  issuing  his  ordinan- 
ces from  the  Tuileries.  The  second  crown  did 
not  appear  on  the  tiara  till  after  Boniface  Vlll. 
(1394-1303,)  whilst  the  third  was  only  added  in 
the  thirteentii  century  by  Boniface  IX.  (1389^ 
1404 ;)  and  the  Yatioan  never  became  the  official 
residenee  of  the  popes,  until  the  widowhood  of 
Rome  ceased,  by  the  return  of  the  pontiib  froaa 
Avignon. 

In  every  touch  we  detect  the  inaecnraoy  of  tb» 
picture.  Hume  tells  ns,  that,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, parish  registers  were  not  regxJSrly  kept! 
Not  regularly  kept !  Parish  registers  were  never 
kept  in  any  part  of  the  world  until  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  only  mode  by  which  the  Pievano 
of  Sao'  Griovanni,  the  baptistery  of  Flm^noe,  took 
an  accowit  of  the  infants  whom  be  baptized,  (and 
aB  the  infants  of  the  city  were  brought  thidier,) 
was  by  putting  beans  into  a  bag — a  white  bean  tar 
a  gill,  and  a  blaok  bean  for  a  boy — and  then  caat- 
ing  them  up  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

During  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  Hume  infomia 
us  that  "  deeds  relating  to  civil  transaolioDS,  bar- 
gains and  sales,  manumissions  of  staves,  and  the 
like,  were  inserted  in  the  blank  leaves  of  the  parish 
BMe,"  kept,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in  tixe  vestry, 
printed  by  his  Majesty's  printer,  and  bound  in 
rough  ealf.  We  riiall  soon  have  to  speak  ef  the 
Bible  during  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  If  Hume 
had  consulted  history  with  any  attention,  he  would 
have  said  that  such  instruments  were  occssionally 
recorded  in  the  blank  leaves  of  a  Missal,  or  the 
Gospel,  or  the  Psalter,  or  some  other  portion  of  the 
Scripture,  treasured  ai  a  great  monastery ; ,  but  the 
examples  are  rare,  and  do  not  require  the  promi- 
nence which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them. 

Hume's  inaccuracies  go  at  onoe  to  the  compe- 
tency of  the  historian — the  flaws  in  the  metal, 
which  show  that  the  piece  will  not  stand  fire- 
specks  on  the  rind,  which  betray  the  unsoundness 
of  the  fruit,  rotten  to  the  core. 

Our  philosopher  was  free  frem  one  sin— the 
pride  which  apes  humility.  His  autobiography 
lies  like  an  epitaph.  He  disoovated  his  own  legacy 
of  posthumous  praise,  and  exonerated  his  execu- 
tors from  the  liability  of  payment.  He  extols  his 
own  sobriety  and  his  own  iodostry  in  the  stroogei* 
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HdliwtiaseiiiMiifiDMiaMt  Ifnnted, 
they  wouldliaTe  enaUed  him,  like  Cuu,  to  enm* 
kte  tlie  ezaebiMa  of  the  Fienah  fieiie<&*iiMB ; 
tad  bis  negligence  disere^ts  him  tk»  tame. 

Hume  the  lihruisn,  lahcaing,  like  Gntfaiie,  to 
earn  an  honest  penny  by  wiitiBg  for  the  bookael- 
laiaataomiieh  aahaet,  might  hare  been  naefiil, or 
at  least  iaooeiioas. 

Hmne  the  net^hynan  poaaesBed  the  lais  gift 
at  being  able  to  eompare  probabilidea,  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  suspend  his  judgment.  HcBoe  the 
ability  with  which  he  has  treated  the  cfaaiaoter  of 
Mary,  a  qoeatioK  upon  which  either  aide  nsy  be 
taken  with  eqnal  soeptieism  or  eqnal  credulity.  If 
he  had  been  gided  with  a  truthHse^ng  mind,  tiiia 
talent  wxmld  have  condvicted  him  to  the  beat  priit- 
«plea  of  historical  inrestigation.  He  would  have 
diaoiplined  as  in  the  least  eoltiYstad  biaadi  of 
Uatorical  science,  the  logic  of  hiatary. 

Hnme  the  politician,  as  we  can  fully  judge  fraoi 
his  digfat  but  able  constitationBl  eaaaya,  might 
haTe  oonveyed  wise  practical  leeeoos  throng  the 
medium  of  our  natioiud  history.    Calm  and  unim- 
aginathre,  great  namea  had  no  influence  o^er  him ; 
thaie  was  no  object  to  which  be  bowed ;  he  en- 
tered the  Temple  of  Fame,  refusing  to  wenhip 
any  popular  idoi.  Head  or  stamp  would  not  indoee 
kim  to  receire  base  metal  as  preoioM  coin.    Be 
who  had  the  courage  to  designate  the  works  at 
hoAe,  and  Sidney,  and  Hoadley,  as  "oompo- 
■tioBs  the  moat  des{»cable  both  for  style  and  mst- 
tar,"  yM  truly  able  to  count  the  cost  of  exposing 
himself  to  the  hostility  of  literary  prejudice  and 
patty  feeling.    No  one  had  ahown  more  eleaily 
than  Hume  the  otter  faUaoy  of  the  original-eeai- 
pact  doctrines :  he  oooM  admit  the  lovely  vision 
of  a  government  framed  upon  pUlosophioal  theory, 
and  yet  refate  the  Utopian  absurdity  of  redaoing  it 
into  practice.    Hume  was  not  one  of  those  who 
repudiate  Oxford,  and  graduate  at  Lapnta.    Do 
we  seek  a  demonstration  of  the  inoperativeness  of 
popular  election,  as  the  means  of  collecting  pepslsr 
opinion — where  can  more  able  arguments  be  firand 
than  in  Hume  t 

Hume  the  travelled  scholar,  inspired  by  the  am- 
bition of  literary  fame,  the  ruling  passkm,  as  he 
teUs  us,  of  hie  life,  had  it  fully  in  his  power  to 
have  composed  a  history,  in  which  an  even  flow  of 
style,  polished  though  not  foreiUe,  a  couteous 
and  gentlemanlike  dignity,  a  happy  disposition  of 
inoidente,  and  the  delicate  taste  which,  preventing 
bis  attaining  the  saidhae,  always  guarded  him 
agamst  the  ridionlous,  would  have  furnished  a  nar- 
lative  in  which  instruction  pleasantiy  conveyed 
might  have  compensated  for  the  absence  of  orig- 
inal inqniry.  Hume  is  a  great  master  in  historical 
discoorae.  He  is  a  consummate  Rhetor.  As  a 
composition,  considered  without  reference  to  truth 
01  principle,  his  Stuart  apology  is  unrivalled. 

But  all  hi*  powers — they  were  great,  and  nught 
have  been  ■obie  are  lenderad  naeless  by  die  con- 
tummate  RAetor'$  oontiniied  petveimn  of  Mrtory 
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into  A  paaegyiie  of  jaidfli^*  SB*  metag^ijFaieal 
wiitiMga  have  always  been  moae  kkowa  ikas  iea4 
— so  doll,  that  even  the  aeat  of  doing  a  wrong 
Uiing  caa  hardly  sow  penaade  a  reader  to  grapple 
with  their  drowsy  inani^.  Even  the  warmth  and 
taicBta  o£  his  opponents  oouid  munt  eritioise  Aeai 
ii^o  pepalarity.  At  last  he  discovMod  hit  pecnliai 
talent.  It  was  tlm  acquisition  of  aelf-kaoiHedget 
and  iNt  the  opportunities  of  his  oflfoe,  wUeh  in* 
doeed  Urn,  like  VeltaiiA,  to  adopt  hialory  aa  tha 
more  efiectiva  vchiste  ot  hie  opinions;  and  iM 
folly  snoeeeded.  "iKrnujTT  for  tu  Mib> 
liom"  is  the  heading  fat  Hum's  hiatofy,  tliaii 
which  only  om  other — and  is  it  needful  to  aaua 
Gibbont — ^has  exerted  a  more  baaaftit  ioflaanea 
upon  ikighsb  literatufe,  and  through  Bngliah  &• 
eretne  upon  the  civilized  woiM.  Antipadiy  to 
faith  had  beeeme  engiafied  vpon  hia  moral  oonali- 
tatioB.  Like  Oibbon,  he  was  poaseaaed  with  ma- 
lignant hatred  against  all  geodnsas  and  hohoeee. 
"NeiTei  loee  an  opportunity,"  was  the  adviM 
giveit  by  a  kindred  spirit^  * '  of  plaoing  gunpowder, 
gnia  by  grain,  nader  the  gigantic  ecbfiee  of  saper- 
stitioa,  until  the  mine  shall  be  ebaiged  with  « 
sofficiemtqnaatity  to  blow  op  the  whole."  Hsats 
did  not  dare  to  file  the  tiain.  He  wooid  have 
dreaded  the  smoke  and  Bcise  ef  an  ezpkeion. 
Adopting  the  coane  but  foroibb  expreaaioa,  ti^ 
geeted  by  a  cihne  unknown  in  the  "  dack  a^ea," 
and  generated  in  the-  fcdl  bkxe  of  eivilicatioD,  ha 
alw^rs  tried  to  burke  religios.  Temper,  a*  wall 
as  prodence,  had  fiom  the  first  beghming  leadsred 
him  sober.  Personal  conaideTatioos  had  doe  mflo' 
enee:  he  courted  not  the  henora  of  martyrdom. 
Opinien  imposed  some  ohedc;  law  move,  ia 
England  tiiere  was  a  boaadwry  which  eoald  not  be 
qinte  safely  passed.  Some  examplea  had  oeomred 
suffioient  to  warn  him.  like  AsgiU,  or  Toland,  or 
Woolsten,  or  Peter  Annet,  he  might  be  sednoed  be- 
yond the  bounds  et  conventaonal  impani^  granted 
to  free-thinking,  and  find  himself  in  the  preeen(> 
ment  of  the  grand  jury,  with  a  prospect  of  New- 
gate and  the  pillory  in  tiie  badEgrennd  :  fkr  enough 
off,  yet  diBagreeable  objects,  looming  ia  the  hori- 
zon. At  Ekiinburgh,  an  eockaastioal  proeeontion 
brushed  by  him.  "  An  overture"  was  made  in 
the  General  Assembly,  for  appointing  ft  committee 
to  call  the  phileeopher  before  the  ^nod,  ae  the 
aotbor  of  books  "  eontainiiig  the  most  rode  and 
open  attacks  upon  the  Gospel ;  and  princi{des 
evidently  subveisive  even  of  natural  religion  and 
the  fonndationa  of  morality,  if  not  eetaUishing 
direct  atheism." 

A  further  examination  of  Ais  very  remarkable 
transaction  would  exceed  our  limits  :  the  endeavor, 
thus  nnde  by  the  ordtodox  members  of  the  Kirk, 
to  testify  against  the  progress  of  infidelity,  was 
ftnstrated  not  1^  dint  of  reasoning,  but  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  his  clerical  friends.  We 
hove  seen  what  hig^  and  influential  names  were 
numbered  smongst  tiiem.  The  sdrongest  arga> 
ment  which  these  ministers  of  die  Gospel  em|doy«d 
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m  Umffot  tkab  dian^  mm,  "*ttt  lb.  Haaw 
IMS  iMllrf  BO  ChiiaiMn,  had  sot  m  aaeh  ■■  tha 
piefeaaion  of  h,  and  therefore  wa*  to  be  oanadered 
aa  oae  who  ia  teithout,  and  not  a  aobjeet  at  Cfaria- 
tian  diadpUiie."  Thus  did  the  moat  eminent,  in 
the  world's  opinim,  of  the  teadieia  of  Chriwiaiiity 
in  Sootland  plead  Home's  de<daied  infileUty  aa 
the  reaton  for  esponmg  hia  eanae,  and  proteetisg 
him  firom  ecoleeiaatical  oensure.  Pending  the 
^Moeedioga,  the  more  faithfiil  of  the  clergy  did 
tkeir  dnty,  by  endeaToring  to  warn  their  peo]^ 
against  him.  His  chief  opponent  was  Andenon, 
"  the  literary  champion  of  the  bnatics,"  who 
dealt  widi  Home  by  "  anuttpitbf  affeating  to  the 
Bible,  the  utual  resource  <ff  tM«  priett  in  eoery  J^ 
adty."  We  take  the  words  of  his  btographer,  aa 
the  best  exponent  of  the  antagonist  feelings  by 
which  Home  was  supported  or  opposed. 

Yet  Hnme  did  not  eecape  entirely  vrithoDt 
daatage.  Infidelity  stood  between  him  and  the 
mach-ooveted  professorial  chair.  By  the  rebonnd 
of  the  attack  made  in  the  Genoral  Assembly,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  hia  iibraiianahip.  Hioiigh 
kttle  hurt,  he  waa  somewhat  soared  ;  and  whilst 
it  inoieased  his  grim  antipathy  to  the  fiithfol  Col- 
wiistio  deigy,  the  "  isnatics"  and  "  enthosiaats," 
he  was  the  more  wary  in  aToiding  any  very 
taagible  opportnnity  of  falling  into  their  power^-e 
power  iast  diminishing,  -bat  yet  sofficiently  formi- 
dable to  distnrb  the  Sybarite  on  his  lose-kaTea. 
Cantioo,  therefore,  was  always  needed :  a  reetraint 
to  whidi  he  submitted  the  more  willingly,  since  he 
oooceived  that  his  own  quiet  plan  of  i^ietation 
wo^  be  quite  as  sure,  in  the  long  run,  as  the 
more  brilliant  and  aonnding  measores  adopted  by 
the  other  actiTe  members  of  the  philosophical 
cirde,  the  "  seosiUe,  knowing,  snd  polite  company, 
with  which  Paris  aboonds  more  than  any  other 
eity  in  the  world."  He  oomfoited  himself  in  his 
dying  hooia  with  the  hope  of  the  ultimate  advent 
«£  unbelief  triumphant.  "  Have  a  little  patience, 
good  Charon :  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  opm 
die  eyes  of  the  public ;  if  I  live  a  few  years  longer, 
I  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  down- 
M  of  some  «f  the  pievailiug  systems  of  supers 
stition." 

To  this  <Hie  objeet,  the  destruction  of  "  religious 
fietiona  sad  chimnaa,"  all  Hume's  endeavors  were 
directed.  It  was  the  one  end  and  intent  of  the 
HistMy,  which  gives  to  the  whole  the  epic  unity, 
whenoe  its  seductive  merit  ia  in  great  measure 
derived.  Hume's  mode  of  dealing  with  religion 
ahows  the  cowardice  of  his  heart :  he  dreaded  lest 
conviction  should  come  upon  him  against  his  will. 
He  was  constantly  trying  to  stupify  his  own  con- 
scaence,  lest  the  pain  of  perceiving  any  reality  in 
thiaga  unseen  diould  come  on.  The  first  objeet 
of  Hume  is  to  nullify  rdigion.  All  the  workiiigs 
of  Providence  in  worldly  aflbirs  are  denied;  or 
bluned,  when  he  cannot  deny  them.  All  active 
Iteration  of  holiness,  all  sincerity,  is  excluded. 
Ua  ooaatantly  ktbmn  to  suppress  any  Mitf  m 
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rather  mfer  any  other  influential  motive.  Sileaee, 
argvmeatation,  equivocation,  abaohtte  falsity,  acs 
all  employed  with  equal  dexterity,  and  in  aovereigm 
contempt  of  all  the  lawa  by  which  the  conscieMoe 
of  an  historian  ahoold  be  ruled.  But  if  he  cannot 
blot  out  religion  entirdy,  he  loweia,  degradea, 
defonaa  it;  yet  he  prefers  to  afiStct  eont•a^lt, 
rather  than  express  absolute  aversion ;  he  treats 
&ith  rather  aa  a  meanness,  whidi  the  enlightened 
philosopher  is  ashamed  to  notice,  than  as  tm. 
enemy  who  needs  to  be  actively  expelled.  ES*«r 
and  anon,  however,  his  hatred  becomes  apparent; 
and  he  forgets  even  the  eonventional  deeenciea  et 
language  in  the  bittetneaa  of  his  heart.  Whea 
his  so-called  history  is  not  an  inferential  argumaM 
against  religion,  it  is  an  invective.  Could  the 
powers  of  Belial  be  described  more  forcibly,  thaa 
in  the  following  remarkable  passage!* — *■  Asm, 
vithoyt  poeitively  taurtitig  much  more  than  he  «a» 
prove,  gives  frominence  to  M  the  dratmstmui* 
which  support  his  case.  Be  gMet  UghUj/  over 
those  which  are  urffaeorabk  to  it.  His  awn  wit- 
nesses art  applauded  and  encouraged;  the  attle- 
meats  which  seem  to  throw  discredit  an  them  an 
controverted;  the  contradictions  into  which  titty JaB 
are  captained  away;  a  dear  and  cannacted  abitraet 
of  their  evidence  is  given.  Everything  that  i$ 
offered  on  the  other  iMe  is  acrutinixed  teitk  the  «*• 
most  ■severity;  every  suspicious  drtwnstance  is  m 
ground  for  comment  and  invective;  what  cannot  ia 
denied  is  extenuated  or  passed  by  withottt  notice. 
Concessions  even  are  sometimes  made;  but  this  in- 
sidious candor  only  increases  the  effect  of  this  vaM 
mau  of  sophistry." — ^And  in  every  ahi^,  Hume 
is  the  Belial  advocate  of  infidelity. 

When  reading  Hume's  History,  vire  must  can- 
fully  keep  in  view  the  meaning  of  the  terma  whiek 
he  employs ;  his  technical  language  mustbe  traoa> 
lated  by  turning  to  his  own  dictionary — Religion  ia 
with  Hume  either  Superstition  or  Fanaticism.  He 
so  aj^es  and  counterchanges  these  opprobrious 
terms  ss  to  include  every  possible  form  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England, 
superstition  predominates;  in  the  Calvinialie 
Churehea,  which  he  detested  most,  ftnatidsn; 
though  all  are  equally  assailed.  When  ha  bom- 
bards St.  Peter's,  his  shells  glsnce  off  upon  St. 
Paul's.  His  spear  pierces  through  Archbiahop 
Anselm,  and  pins  Archbishop  Howky  to  the  wall. 
The  filth  with  which  he  beapatteia  the  Latecaa 
Council,  defiles  the  General  Assembly.  But,  alas ! 
each  religious  body,  viewing  only  the  damage  done 
to  ita  opponents,  has  been  insensible  of  the  hart 
which  its  own  cause  receives  fiom  the  bitter  enemy 

*  From  Mr.  Hacaiday's  article  npoo  "  Hiitoty,"  Edin- 
bargh  Review,  No.  zciv.,  p.  3S9.  We  have  no  heaitatioa 
in  affixing  Mr.  Macaulay's  name  to  this  admirable  and  ia 
most  reapecti  incrontrarertible  essay.  Smce  be  ba*  not 
reprinted  it  in  his  collection,  we  trast  h«  will  repwdaes 
it  in  an  enlaiged  form,  perhaps  itooasidMiBg  Us  jadf> 
msnt  of  the  Oieak  hittorisna. 
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vHbtaoMmumBetA.  Too  aaaoeHM  tei  torn 
IkB  policy  adopted  by  him,  ef  "<^ppoBiiig^  om 
qwcie*  of  mpegntition  to  another,"  and  thm  pn^t- 
jmg  hy  the  disaenaioBa  widch  lie  hdpa  to  raiae. 

All  who  oppoae  Home'a  political  piiiioi]rfe8 — 
Towers,  Stuart,  Brodie,  Fox,  Liing,  Allen, 
Smyth,  Macaalay — leproaoh  him  widt  unfaimeaa 
and  inainoerity — oonect  hia  Buarapresentatiaas, 
hiand  hia  erafty  perreraioa  of  tmth.  The  most 
leniait,  aad  yet  in  aome  respeota  the  most  aerete, 
of  Us  eritiea,  Prefeaaer  Smyth,  warna  va  to  be 
"ner  nuptooiu"  of  the  historian's  fortiadar 
fr«ftidiBe$.  Every  aconsation  they  prefer  against 
Um,  by  reason  of  hia  fnndnleirt  partisanship  of 
prerogatiTe,  applies  with  iar  greater  force  against 
Urn  as  a  fitaodnlent  opponent  of  revelation. 

Home's  estimate  of  the  moit  or  demerit  belongs 
ii^  to  any  hntitation — or  any  indiTidual — is  exaody 
i>  proportion  to  the  absenee  of  so  deleterioas  an 
MIsenee  as  Christianity.  Hume  is  always  on  his 
gMid;  no  hoUnesa,  no  beanty,  no  pnrity,  no 
utility,  oaa  by  any  chance  betray  or  seduce  him  to 
find  an  excnse  for  the  sin  of  religion. 

Profeeaor  Smydi,  warning  his  readers  against 
the  aontimied  frand  and  falsity  of  the  "  gmde  and 
philosopber,"  and  expatiating  npon  the  sagacity 
aad  akUl  di^layed  by  Hume  in  perverting  the 
Bathoritiee  whom  he  employs,  proceeds, — 

"  But  what  reader  turns  to  consult  his  refer- 
ences, or  examine  hia  original  authorities  1  What 
•Act  does  this diatroBt,  after  all,  prodace?  Practi- 
ealiy,  neoe.  In  defiance  of  it,  is  not  the  general 
infloeace  of  his  work  on  the  general  reader  just 
•och  as  the  author  would  have  wished  ;  as  strong 
and  permanent  as  if  every  statement  and  opinion 
io  his  History  had  deserved  our  perfect  assent  and 
approbation* 

"  I  ranst  eonfees  that  this  ^peaia  to  me  so  en- 
tiiely  the  fact,  jodging  from  all  that  I  have 
expenenced  in  myself  and  observed  in  others,  tha^ 
I  ao  not  conceive  a  lecturer  in  history  could  render 
(could  offer,  at  least)  a  more  important  service  to  an 
Enghsh  auditory  than  by  foUowing  Mr.  Hume, 
Hep  by  step,  through  the  tohole  of  his  accomU;  and 
skonBing  what  were  Us  fair,  and  what  his  unfair 
tyeraiow;  what  hia  just  representations,  and  what 
his  improper  colorings ;  what  his  mistakes,  and, 
above  all,  what  his  omissions :  in  short,  wliat 
were  the  dangers,  and  what  the  advantages,  that 
mnst  attend  me  perusal  of  so  popular  and  able  a 
performance." — Lectwes  en  Modem  BiUory,  vd. 
L,  pp.  1S7,  1S8. 

Some  few  obeeirations  and  examples  will  exem- 
ffifyhow  tralythe  PVofessor's  oenstirea  aie  de- 
served :  but  we  mnet  be  content  to  await  an 
ex]4aaation  of  the  principles  which  jbatify  the 
pablio  teacher  of  yonth  in  bestowing  the  most 
aflbetiottate  and  wwrmett  praise  npon  sneh  a  pro- 
pagator of  falsity.  Wonid  it  not  have  been  deeir- 
aUe  than  an  instmetor  of  the  rising  generation 
dionld  paas  some  censure  ap<m  these  Ticdations  of 
ntutal  morality,  some  regret  for  talents  thus  mis- 
an^liedt 

Home's  aagaehy  taught  him  in  meet  cases  to 
aTcid  absolute  fidaehoods.    Tou  om  raiely  appre- 
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1mm  InB  lU'  flagraut  deKct.  Home's  uiluepT^ 
sentationa  axe  usually  eooched  hi  tiioee  vague, 
broad,  general  diargea  which  he  propounds  as  eer* 
tain,  witboBt  bringing  forward  any  proof.  Now, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  refbte  charges  so  propounded, 
because  their  contradiction  mnst  always  be  a  nega- 
tive pregnant,  involving  counter  assertions,  which 
throw  the  whole  burthen  of  proof  upon  thoae  who 
wish  to  dispel  the  error.  To  revert  to  Euphra- 
nor's  illustration,  if  a  French  writer  were  to  state 
that  die  whole  scope  of  our  Admiralty  ordera  innoe 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  "  is  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  plunder,"  there  would  be  no  incontro- 
vertible ref^italion,  excepting  by  producing  the 
whole  series  of  documents.  So  it  is  in  Hume : 
his  calumnies  are  couched  in  those  stereotyped 
phrases,  which,  through  bim,  and,  we  may  also 
add,  through  Robertson,  are  now  adopted  as  first 
principles  of  historical  information  and  knowledge 
— "  ignorance  and  absurdity ;"   "  days  of  igno- 


noiee ;"  "  disputes  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  those  ignorant  and  barbarous 
ages ;" — assertions  that  the  clergy  "  subsisted 
only  by  absurdities  and  nonsense ;"— that  "n(»- 
sense  passed  for  demonstration ;" — that  "  bounty 
to  the  Church  atoned  for  every  violence  against 
society ;"  that  "  the  people,  abandoned  to  the 
worst  crimes  and  superstitions,  knew  of  no  other 
ex|nation  than  the  observances  imposed  upon  them 
by  their  spiritual  pastors."  To  demonstrate  the 
prejudice,  the  nnfanmess,  the  wicked  untruths  of 
such  aocnsations,  the  first  step  in  the  process  must 
necessarily  be  to  know  what  they  mean.  "  Igno- 
rance" may  be  ignorance  of  evil— absurdities  may 
be  the  highest  truths.  According  to  Hume,  belief 
in  a  special  Providence  is  a  gross  absurdity.  It  is 
painful  to  us  to  be  compelled  to  notice  impiety  in 
a  couversational  tone,  but  the  nature  of  our  subject 
compels  ns  to  do  so.  In  the  next  place,  the  gen- 
eral influence  of  Hume's  general  propositions  can 
only  be  coanteracted  by  a  faithful  development  of 
the  practice  and  doctrine,  life  and  conversation,  of 
the  ages  and  persons  so  recklessly  defamed.  The 
task,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been  nobly  begun  by 
Mr.  Maitland,  in  his  Essays  upon  the  Daik  Ages, 
which  have  appeared  in  their  present  form,  since 
this  article  was  first  sent  to  the  printer.  Terse, 
witty,  powerful  in  reasoning,  pious  in  spirit,  and 
profoimdly  learned,  Mr.  Maidsnd  has,  by  a  well 
chosen  selection  of  topics,  enabled  every  reader  to 
judge  of  the  gross  misrepresentations  which  have 
been  promulgated  by  those  popular  writers,  who, 
in  Profisssor  Smyth's  words,  have  hitherto  given 
the  tone  and  the  law  to  the  public  mind.  We 
trust  that  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Maidand's  will  not 
be  confined  to  the  instruction  of  readers.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  will  produce  students :  encouraging 
those  who,  deriving  knowledge  from  original 
sources  by  patient  assiduity,  thence  acquire  self- 
reliance  and  independence  of  judgment,  so  much 
needed  in  this  over-active  age,  when  so  many 
endeavor  to  be  up  and  doii^,  and  so  few  sit  down 
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•nd  think.    For  thi*  pacpMe  tfam  mat  i»  a 
diligent  study  of  medueval  dhinity. 

Consideied  merely  as  affording  tba  mMBa  of 
historical  infoimatioa,  this  pvusuit  will  beoome  ii>- 
dispeiisable,  when,  with  mor«  philosophy  than  has 
hitherto  been  exerted,  we  endeavor  to  penetrate 
into  the  moral  organization  of  medisval  seeiety. 
Are  we  interested  by  the  structure  of  the  abbey  or 
the  cathedral  t — ^Is  it  not  at  least  as  important  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  by  those  who  ministered  at  the  altar  t  Oar 
present  love  of  antiquity  may  lead  to  unsound  con- 
clusions. Many  are  tempted  to  a  blind  and  indis- 
criminate worship  of  past  times,  not  only  shutting 
their  eyes  agaimt  unfavorable  facts,  however 
clearly  proved — but  ascribing  to  the  middle  ages 
gifts  of  impeccability  and  perfect  holiness,  which 
revelation  teaches  us  to  be  incompatible  with 
human  nature ;  others,  constituting  a  more  nnmer- 
ous  class,  are  caught  by  the  vulgar  bait  of  anti- 
quarianism.  Chir  attention  is  in  danger  of  being 
engrossed  by  the  archeology  of  the  curiosity  shops. 
Unless  this  tendency  be  corrected,  we  shall  be- 
overwhelmed  with  literary  dealers  in  the  rococo 
of  history :  archteology,  if  pursued  merely  with 
reference  to  art  or  decoration,  to  manners  and  cus- 
toms, to  incident  and  romance,  is  Uttle  more. 
Without  doubt,  in  a  subordinate  relation,  all  such 
inquiries  are  useful,  but  they  are  only  secondary 
and  subordinate  :  it  is  the  bane  of  sound  instruc- 
tion to  consider  them  in  themselves  as  objects  of 
knowledge.  History  so  treated,  substitutes  the 
illuminated  miniature  of  a  manuscript,  with  its 
bright  colors  and  false  perspective,  for  a  real  view 
of  tlie  state  of  society.  How  has  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity  been  rendered  beneficial  to  the 
intellect  ?  It  is  because  the  history  and  philosophy 
and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  have  been  ren- 
dered ethical ;  because  they  have  been  pursued  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  between  the  tr&nei- 
tory  forms  which  they  assume,  and  the  principles 
of  permanent  ^plic^on  and  utility  which  they 
include.  To  the  Christian  teachers  of  the  middle 
ages  we  deny  the  honor  and  worship  whioh  we 
lavish  upon  the  wise  amongst  the  heathen.  In 
plaxse  of  seeking  the  highest  utility,  we  play  with 
the  eccentricities  and  peculiarities  which  amuse  us 
from  their  novelty  or  singularity,  which  minister 
to  intellectual  frivolity,  which  gratify  the  eaz  or 
the  eye — the  baubles  supplying  the  subject  of  a 
melodrame  or  the  drawing  for  an  album,  the 
arrangement  of  a  tableau,  the  poetry  of  an  annual, 
or  the  frippery  of  a  fancy-ball. 

Very  important  are  these  doctrinal  works  in 
explaining  how  the  comparative  paucity  of  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  influenced,  and,  paradojdcal 
as  it  may  appear,  promoted,  their  study  during  the 
middle  ages.  Until  about  the  twelfrh  century,  the 
productions  of  the  inspired  writers  were  not  coib- 
monly  found  otherwise  than  in  separate  manu- 
scripts, as  is  the  case  in  the  East  at  the  preaeat- 
day.    "  So  scarce  aie  the  copiss,"  is  the  tematk 


atmimuniMmMam,  " dwt  I  Ivre  M^iiMni  bat  a 

•iagle  NeBlMian,  and  that  was  die  patzialtdi,  who 
poaneaed  an  entire  Bible  ;  evm  that  waa  in  half- 
Srdoaen  volumaa.  One  maa  has  the  Cioqiela, 
another  the  Epiatles,  and  so  on."*  It  Waa,  diere- 
fi»e,  only  with  mooh  trouble  and  expense  that  a 
eoraplMe  set  ef  the  detacbed  pieeea  of  Holy  Writ 
ooold  be  fonaed.  The  donor  «f  the  Book  ef 
Kings  or  the  Book  of  Cbrooielee  ia  racotded  aa  a 
banefactor  m  the  aaa^  of  the  moaastsry.  Few 
libraries  before  the  Hildebraadiaa  era — ^the  great 
era  of  revival — pooessed  I«w  and  Prophets,  and 
historical  and  poetical  books,  and  Grospels,  and 
Acts,  and  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse,  timaserihed 
uniformly  in  the  one  volume  which  we  call  the 
Bible — a  term  unknown  till  about  the  ttuitecsth 
centnry,  such  a  v^ume  beug  pravieualy  design 
nated  as  the  Biitiothee«,  or  the  PamdeetM.  Tha 
soaiciQr  of  a  complete  texturi  eofiy  of  the  eatiM 
S«t^ttre^^-the  deep  feeling  of  their  inastimaMs 
valu»— the  Bzertiena\beetowed  by  monks  sad 
clergy  for  their  difinsjon — all  appear  from  a  la- 
markable  anecdote  in  the  life  of  St.  Ceolfrid  (ob. 
716.)  Thk  holyman^  the  abbot  efWeusaoath 
and  Janew,  caoed  thiee  Pmtimti  to  be  oofaaA. 
Two  were  placed  in  his  meoeatery,  in  aider  Aat 
the  whole  body  of  Seripturas  Might  be  oaa» 
veniently  ready  and  at  hand  Ibr  consukatioB  ar 
perusal  in  any  particular  chapter ;  the  thiad  ha 
himself  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  presented  to  St. 
Peter's :  thua  proving  equally  the  value  ef  tha 
Tolome  aad  the  diliguwe  «f  the  Angh>-Saxaii 
Cknreh— Northombria,  so  lately  a  pagui  leahn. 
aiding  by  her  industry  and  learning  the  capital  of 
the  Christian  world. 

New  generations  arose ;  time  advanced ;  tba 
patient  indnatry  of  the  hlmatw  of  the  Soriptorinm 
multiplied  the  copies  of  Hcdy  Writ,  until  the  wider 
difiiiaion  of  Scripture  was  permitted  by  a  process 
— art,  it  cannot  be  called — so  easy,  so  familiar,  so 
long  known,  that  the  concealment  of  the  printings 
presa  from  mankind  until  these  our  lattn  ages,  ia 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  instances,  leveahag  to 
ua  the  eonstant  control  exercised  ever  human  in- 
tellect by  the  Power  ftcm  whom  it  flows.  In  the 
mean  while,  and  until  printing  was  thus  called  into 
operation,  the  whole  course  of  religious  inatraetion 
consisted  in  a  constant  endeavor  to  imboe  tha 
learned  clergy,  and  the  unlettered  laity,  with  tha 
knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God.  H«>oe,  for  the 
cleagy,  the  formation  of  the  Concordance,  binding, 
as  it  were,  the  Holy  Scriptasnes  into  one  whole, 
and  rendering  the  inspired  writers  their  own  0Ma* 
mentatws  ;  and  it  was  in  the  "  daiknaes"  of  tha 
thirteenth  eentnry,  that,  by  Hugo  de  SanetoCan, 
this  great  and  labaeoos  Work  waa  perfoiiued. 
Hence,  for  the  laity,  the  common  vae  of  {HCtoiM. 
Objecti<»aUe  as  such  a  mode  of  instruction  may 
become,  it  waa  then  beneficially  employed,  aa  the 
means  of  realizing  an  historical  knowledge  of  Holy 
Writ.    How  few  amongst  us  identify,  in  onr  own 

'thrtlat  on  the  Neatoriana,  p.  9t. 
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,ib»  f  awnwifty  rf  the  Mi«id«ai»,«id  &• 
•Btoal  ooenxBeno*  <if  the  •vents,  oMiitioBaA  <»  n- 
oorded  in  aacied  luatoiy !    How  nrelj  4o  we 
atrengtkea  ounelvee  ia  tto  eoBTktioa  that  tbe 
Dalnge  is  a«  xeal  an  ereat  aa  the  Are  of  Loadoa ! 
Uistffiical  belief  and  doctnnal  belief  aie  inaepar 
nUy  ewnbinad  :  tiJca  either  away,  the  other  fails. 
Reject  the  hiatorkal  event,  and  ^u  destroy  the 
samaEoeot  which  it  typifies.    Even  tbe  mystery  or 
stage-play,  in  which  the  events  of  Scripture  were 
diamatised,  was  beaefici^.    In  certain  states  of 
society,  tbeie  is  searcely  any  sense  of  the  ridieu- 
tons.    The  rode  dramas  which  amoae  tbe  half- 
ynffipg  aatiqaaiy,  oeMveyed  saaad  instnietiaB  to 
the  wondering  m«dtiMde.    Tbe  moca  the  voloaies 
of  the  Hely  Seriptares  were  scarce,  the  more  was 
Scriptaxa  knowledge  valued.    Soriptural  knowl- 
edge acqaiied  activity  from  its  eoneentratiaa.    The 
aairoanoeaa  of  the  atieaaa  added  to  the  fame  of  the 
cnnent ;  what  was  lost  in  breadth  was  gained  in 
iat«Mity.    Seriptare  was  forced  upon  the  reader, 
opoD  tkte  hever,  npoo  tbe  monk  ia  his  cell,  upon 
the  crowd  assembled  round  the  cross.    CobbuH 
the  mediisval  sermeaa  and  homilies:  wlMt  are 
they  bat  ooatiaaoos  leotoMB  upoa  the  Holy  Sorip- 
toresl     The   Soog   <tf   Songa   aloae   famishes 
»ghhf-M  seiBwns  to  St.  Bernard,  of  siagaiu 
exeeUeoee.    Their  treatises  of  divinity,  properiy 
so  called  (for  the  scbcdastie  diaieetica  beleng  to 
a  difiaient  class)  overflow  with  sciiptujal  knowl- 
edge ;  and  generally  may  be  designatad  M  Serip- 
tare extiacta  eoweoted  by  ample  glosacs  tmA  ex- 
positions.   Above  all,  was  the  Bible  broa^  hoaae 
to  the  people  by  tbe  eeostaat  a{^eal  to  Holy  Writ 
— ia  disoenrae  or  ia  argument,  in  theory  o«  in 
piactioe,  for  sopport  ox  example— oonneeting  it 
with  all  the  affihrs  of  hamoa  life.    The  Seriptales 
entered  aa  aa  elemeat  of  all  learning,  of  all  liters 
atore,  of  jurisprndenee,  and  of  idl  knowledge. 
Theology  was  honored  as  the  queen  of  science. 
The  opemog  qpeeehee  to  Parliament  were  serip- 
toral  disGoarsea;  and  this  eirenmstanee  has  been 
aUndad  ta  with  ridienle,  by  the  very  wiiten  who 
most  strongly  oondema  the  middle  ages  for  their 
neglect  and  eoacealmant  of  Holy  Writ.    Every 
theory,  every  inveatigattea,  was  baaed  and  fonaded 
upoa  S«^;iBie  ;  f<nr,  in  the  memorable  wetrds  of 
tba  veaeiable  Primate  of  oar  Chuteh,  tiatakiad 
truly  and  practically  acknowledged  the  all-impor- 
tant duty  of  "  approaching  the  arades  of  Divine 
truth  wteh  that  humble  docility,  aad  that  proa- 
tratioB  af  the  undemlaading  and  the  will,  whieh 
an  iadispeBaalde  to  CbnstiaD  instniction."*    Ota 
we  say  that  the  far  greater  diffaaioa  «f  aeiiptuial 
knowledge  ia  our  times  i«odnoes  Aat  vital  nsritt 
Do  wa,  like  them,  obey  the  whole  teaor  of  the 
vidante,  whkh  teaebes  as  the  daty  of  brfngiag 
intellect  iato  eontinnal  aabjeeCion  to  wvriatiooT 
ConaidsMd  merely  as  a  book,  bods  aras  pemsed 

*  Charge  debvered  to  the  Clergy  of  London,  at  the 
Primary  Yisitatidn,  1814,  by  William,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Leadoa. 
III.      LtviKO  A«i.  IS 


n&h  giaatav  4*ligkt— at)  pooti  ImA  aa  |Mi  a  MA 
npoa  the  ioagiaatioB.  The  Bibla,  ill  lA  ha 
vaiiety,  was  presented  to  them,  not  aa  a  hage 
bnadle  of  texta,  but  as  one  wonderfiil  epic  begia- 
ning  belore  time— ending  in  eternity. 

It  would  require  years— yeara  well  eaqileyed-^ 
to  mvestigate  the  literatoM  Of  aMdioval  divinity. 
Even  the  moat  moderate  tiaotnre  is  sofficieat  to 
correct  the  amaiittg  misrepreeentations  whic^  hare' 
been  propagated  reapeeting  the  religious  morality 
of  the  middle  ages ;  aad,  with  leepeet  to  Hcaae'a 
wholesale  fhlsitiee,  take  the  following  paaaage  >— 

"  However  Kttlc  versed  in  tbe  Seriptares,  they 
[the  eoetesiastics}  had  been  able  to  hoover  tint, 
under  the  Jewish  law,  a  tenth  of  aU  the  jnoduee 
of  land  was  conferred  on  the  priesthood  ;  and  for- 
getting, what  they  themselves  taught,  that  the 
moral  part  only  of  that  law  was  obligatory  on 
Christians,  they  insbted  that  this  donation  con- 
veyed a  perpetual  property,  mhorent,  by  diviaa 
right,  in  those  who  officiated  at  the  attar.  Dwing 
some  centuries,  tbe  whole  scope  of  sermons  «m 
homilies  was  directed  to  this  purpose:  and  ma 
would  have  imagined,  from  the  general  tenor  of 
these  discourses,  that  all  the  practical  parts  of 
Christianity  were  comprised  in  the  exact  ffiid  ftfiflt^ 
fill  payments  of  titltes  to  tiM  clergy." 

Such  are  the  aecusatioas  preferred  by  the  phi* 
losepher,  who,  denying  the  miraeieB  of  the  Ooa^Md, 
confeesed  HM  he  had  never  read  throagh  the  Kew 
Testament.  Of  the  knowledge  potaessed  by  the 
clergy,  whom  the  sneeiing  enemy  df  rerelation 
represents  as  "little  versed  in  Scriptore,"  w« 
have  already  spoken.  With  lespeet  to  tbe  aceu- 
sattea  whteh  charges  the  entire  iodtf  of  Ckrittian 
teMhers  With  dte  foul  and  deUberate  perveieion  of 
the  whole  seope  of  their  teaching,  for  fte  purpose 
of  arinkteriag  to  their  own  sordid  avarice,  it  i8  not 
merely  an  mitnith,  but  an  mttrnth  destitute  eveit 
of  a  pretence  by  which  it  could  be  suggested.  Ia 
no  one  of  the  sermons  or  homfUes  of  Bede,  lEiMs, 
Gtegorej,  Anselm,  Bernard,  Gerson,  or  Thomas  & 
Kempie,  (names  amongst  the  most  important  of  tbe 
ministers  of  the  Oospel  during  the  middle  ages,) 
or  in  the  treatise  of  Alan  de  I^le,  destined  for  tbe 
instruction  of  the  extempore  preacher,  is  there  a 
single  passage  by  which  the  payment  of  ecclesi- 
astieal  alms  or  tithes  is  reeommended,  enforced,  or 
enjoined.  Nor  do  we  believe  that,  if  the  whold 
body  ef  medieval  divinity,  printed  or  mannseript, 
were  ransacked,  any  evidence  could  be  found  by 
which  the  calumny  could  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
sustained.  The  historian  would  not  have  dared 
to  broach  tho  falsity,  had  he  not  been  able  to  rely 
open  an  ignoraaee  amongst  his  readen,  to  which 
his  own  impudence  conid  be  the  only  parallel. 

As  history  unfolds,  and  each  successive  peiMQ- 
age  is  put  apon  his  trial  before  Hmae,  he  very 
carefblly  exuidnes  into  character.  Can  it  h& 
shovm  that  king  or  statesman  has  reviled  the 
Word  of  God,  oppressed  the  priesthood,  robbed 
tbe  church — then  the  judge  charges  the  jury  to 
take  the  evidence  of  good  character  into  eonsidflf- 
ation.    If,  od  the  contrary,  witnessM  com  fi»>' 
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mcd,  ibowfag  Uwt  the  ealprit  ha»  been  gniky  <tf 
Chrislbiiity — then,  in  paasitig'  aentenoe,  this  pre- 
TioiM  oonrictioD  calls  for  aggravation  of  punish- 
meat.  We  have  thus,  in  all  Hume's  delineations 
of  oharacter— delineations  far  more  fireqnently  dis- 
jdajring  die  oomnaoD-place  contrasts  of  a  theme, 
than  the  skill  of  a  philosophical  inquirer—*  eon- 
stant  source  of  falsifieation.  "  Rufus,"  says  Hnme, 
"was  a  violent  and  tyrannical  prince,  a  perfidious, 
enoraaofaing,  and  dangerons  neighbor,  an  onkind 
and  nagenenms  rdation,  and  was  equally  prodigal 
and  rapacious  in  the  maoagenient  of  his  treasury. 
If  he  poesessed  abilkiee,  he  lay  so  much  under  the 
gorerament  of  impetuous  passions,  that  he  made 
little  use  of  them  in  his  administration."  Yet 
Hume  lets  him  off  with  many  a  good  word.  His 
open  profaneness  is  excused,  as  the  result  of 
"  sharp  wit ;"  and,  with  great  kindness  and  ixm- 
sideratioo,  he  warns  us,  that  we  must  be  "  cautious 
of  admHting  every  thing  related  by  the  monkish 
historians  to  the  disadvantage  of  this  prince ;"  he, 
Hume,  having  already  admitted  and  enlarged  upon 
every  fact  related  by  the  monkish  historians,  which 
shows  his  profligate  and  reckless  tyranny. 

Because  Henry  I.  persecuted  Archbishop  An- 
selm,  he  receives  Humis's  high  praise  for  his 
"  prudence  and  moderation  of  tonper ;"  the  proofs 
of  these  good  qualities  being,  c.  ^.,  his  cutting  off 
the  noses  of  his  graadchiklren,  the  eflbpring  of  his 
illegitimate  daughter  Juliana,  and  plncldDg  out  the 
eyes  of  Locw  de  la  Barre. 

Whenever  it  is  poasiUe,  by  misrepresentatioo, 
(»  by  concealment,  or  by  sophistry,  to  ealumaiate 
aay  individual  exercising  religions  fanctioBS,  or  to 
dspreciate  any  one  in  whose  oharacter  religion 
forms  an  element,  or  to  caip  at  any  action  ground- 
ed upon  rdigion,  Hume  never  hUa  to  improve  the 
Ojpportnnity.  We  have  thus  a  perpetual  sooice 
of  ftlsifioation  in  the  biographies  of  the  leading 
personages.  Ecclesiastics  were  compelled,  from 
their  situation,  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
business  ^the  wmrld ;  they  were  statesmen,  poli- 
ticians ;  now  the  leaders  of  opposition,  now  the 
prime  ministers  of  the  sovereign.  WfaeAer  it  was 
expedient  that  the  members  of  the  hierarchy  should 
be  called  upon  thus  to  mix  in  secular  affiiirs, 
whether  it  were  a  privflege  or  a  btuthen,  or  a 
temptation,  are  questions  which  we  shall  not  dis- 
ease. But  this  oonstant  onfitimess  ruins  the  mere 
hlBtorioal  narrative. 

Take,  fo^  example,  Lanfiane.  "  Lanfrano  was 
a  Milanese  monk."  Lanfranc  was  iio<  a  Milanese 
monk ;  he  was  bom  is  an  independent  and  hostile 
state,  the  city  of  Pavia.  Hume,  turning  to  Guth- 
rie's Grammar,  and  finding  that  Pavia  was  indnded 
in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  supposed  that  it  was  equal- 
ly so  iu  the  eleventh  century.  Moreover,  though 
l4Uifranc  was  a  monk,  he  did  not  become  so  till 
long  after  he  had  crossed  the  Alps,  when  he  pay- 
feased  in  the  rising  monastery  of  Bee  Hellouin  : 
•fterwards  he  became  abbot  of  Caen,  whenee  he 
was  translated  to  Caatnrbory.    "  This  prelate  was 
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rigid  fai  defisndiny  Ae  preMgMfvM  of  kit  mmmam-f 
and,  aAer  a  long  process  before  the  Pope,  h9 
obliged  Thonns,  e  Normaa  monk,  who  bad  beet* 
appointed  to  the  see  of  York,  to  aeknewledge  ther 
primacy  ef  the  Arehbirikop  of  Canterbury.  Where' 
araMtion  can  be  so  happy  as  to  eover  his  enter- 
prises, even  to  the  person  hansdf,  onder  the  aiH- 
pearanoe  of  principle,  it  is  the  moat  incnnible  aad 
inflexible  of  human  passions,"  be. — ^Tme  enough^ 
but  the  maxim,  ingenteuriy  hitched  in  between 
the  account  of  Lan&anc'e  contest  and  a  falsified 
statement  of  his  cesl  for  the  papaey,  dees  not  apply 
to  either.  Whether  Canterbery  «r  York  should 
possess  the  primacy  was  a  mixed  qaeation  of  legal 
right  and  oooatitational  pitvUege.  Tlie  primacy 
had  been  long  disputed,  upon  grovBds  as  strictly 
technical  as  those  which  give  an  mdividad  a  right 
to  an  estate.  York  acted  with  considerable  perti- 
nacity. Some  of  the  eariier  evidenoee  were  am- 
Iriguon*.  Adverse  possession  might,  in  some  cases, 
be  surmised ;  the  suit  was  to  be  decided,  there* 
fore,  by  the  eonstraction  of  legal  instruments  and 
by  evidence.  Arehbishop  Lanfiranc  brought  his 
suit  against  Ardibishop  Thomas,  in  the  same  aaui- 
ner  as  two  peers  might  have  eooteeled  the  poeso» 
ston  of  a  barony  in  Pwliament.  Moreover,  the 
claim  was  one  winch  Lanlrane  oould  not  surrender. 
Had  he  yidded,  he  would  have  saciifieed  the 
rights  of  his  snoeessors,  the  liberties  of  the  Eng- 
lish people.  As  primate,  he  was  the  first  mem* 
ber  of  the  Great  Council  of  the  realm.  Through 
the  Arehbishop,  upon  each  coronation,  the  compact 
was  concluded  between  the  sovereign  and  the  sub- 
ject. Farthermore,  Lanfrano's  success  established 
the  principle,  that  whatever  rights  had  legaHy  sub- 
sisted before  the  Conqaest,  were  to  be  preserved 
and  maintained,  nnaflfeeted  by  the  aeoessien  of  the 
new  djmasty.  Lanfrane,  maintaining  the  rights 
of  his  see,  protected  all  his  suecesson — all  his 
order.  It  is  they  who,  art  the  present 'tine,  are 
still  reaping  the  benefit :  it  was  their  battles  whieh 
Laniraae  fought.  The  decision  given  in  Lanfraoc's 
case  governed  all  similar  cases  ;  and,  followed  t^ 
the  resistance  of  his  saccessoT  Anselm  to  the  spoli- 
ations and  oppressions  of  Rufus  and  Beauderk, 
protected  the  rights  of  every  diocese  and  diocesan, 
every  dean  and  deanery,  every  parish  priest  and 
pariah  throughout  the  kingdom.  Every  ehmch- 
man  in  E^land  holds  his  preferment  as  the  heir 
of  Laafranc  and  of  Ansdm. 

Home  accuses  Lanfrano  of  "  seal  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  tiie  papacy,  by  whieh  he  himadf 
aogmented  hia  own  anthority."  But  the  fiMst  is, 
that  Lanfiranc  m  no  manner  augmented  his  author- 
ity throng^  the  Papaey ;  and  his  oonduot  contrib- 
uted gready  to  keep  the  Chureh  of  England  m  that 
state  of  isolation  from  the  other  poitiens  ef  the 
Western  Chureh,  which  so  remarkably  character^ 
iaes  the  Coaquem's  reign.  Willism,  who  had 
been  willing  enough  to  support  his  claims  by  the 
sanction  of  Alexander  U.,  presented  a  firm  fitmt  to 
Hildebrand.    "  No  Pope  shsll  be  acknowledged 
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h  E^ghad  tiahat  my  umtat,"  wu  diadeohn^ 
tkm  «f  He  CiMq«en>T.  Laofmio,  Ae  "  MORneas 
■onk,"  acted  so  completely  in  ooofimaity  to  tUs 
dedaiatioB,  as  to  lead  to  the  sappoahion  that  he 
obeyed  a  conrae  which  he  hh»elf  had  advised. 
The  "  ptocess"  before  the  Pope  went  off  without 
e&ct.  The  eovtest  between  him  and  the  Arob- 
biahop  of  York  waa  deeUed  as  if  it  were  entirely  a 
dnl  question,  by  the  King^  and  the  Great  CooiHril 
or  Parliament — and  not  by  papal  authority,  as 
Hume  leads  his  readers  to  suppose.  When  Gui- 
bert  of  RaTenua  was  appointed  to  the  p^>acy  by 
the  Emperor,  Lanfiranc  maintained  an  armed  neu- 
trality. He  i«iiued  to  acknowledge  Clement  m., 
and  did  net  send  his  adheaon  to  Gr^ory  YII. 
Had  Lanfhmc's  successors  adopted  the  same 
course,  England  would  hare  been  lost  to  Rome. 
Tet  an  theae  important  facts  are  concealed  by 
Hume,  in  order  to  estaUisk  a  charge  of  "  leal  for 
the  papaey."  HuDie's  notice  of  Lanfraoo's  learn- 
ing ia  confined  to  a  silly  sneer :  "  he  wrote  a  de- 
fence of  the  real  preeence  against  Beiengarius ; 
and  in  those  ages  of  stupidity  and  ignoraooe  be 
was  greatly  applauded  for  that  performance." 
Laairaae's  tnatiae  possesses  singular  dialectic 
acnteness  and  dexterity.  Without  being  in  the 
least  coDTinced  by  his  arguments,  we  may  fully 
admire  his  skilL  Laa&anc  contended  for  doctrines 
which  he  cooeeired  he  was  bound  to  support :  he 
appealed  to  pubHo  opinion,  and  by  argument  gained 
the  Tiotory. 

But  Lanfianc's  fame  had  been  long  since  estab- 
lished ;  it  did  not  depend  upon  his  polemic  discus- 
sions.   Laa&aac  led  the  intellectual  movement  of 
Us  age :    Lanfrane  was  ackaowledgsd  to  be  the 
great  teanfaer  of  LatiB  ChriMeadom.    Hume  re- 
marks, that  "  knowledge  and  liberal  education 
were  somewhat  more  common  in  the  southern 
countries."    But  the  seat  of  liberal  education  was 
more  tmly  in  the  North.   From  the  remotest  parts, 
not  only  of  Latin  or  Western  Europe,  but  even  of 
Greece,  studenta  of  all  claaaes  and  ages  resorted 
to  Bee  HeQonin,  as  to  another  Athens.    Removed 
firom  his  university,  for  such  his  humble  monastery 
had  beeome,  to  Caen,  and  thence  exalted  to  the 
primacy  of  England,  his  pastoral  duties  compelled 
a  new  applieadon  of  bis  literary  labon.    He  en- 
tered a  less  ambitions,  but  not  less  nsefttl  career. 
Lanfrane  «»w  emplc^«d  himself  upon  his  editioa 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    The  texts  of  the  biblical 
hooks  had  been  misMably  corrupted  by  the  igno- 
rance of  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  transcribers,  one  of 
the  many  results  of  the  calamitous  invasion  of  the 
Danes,  which  no  exertion  had  been  able  wholly  to 
remove.     Much  of  this  correction  was  effected  by 
Lanfiranc's  own  application  and  learning :  mann- 
qnipts,  with  his  autograph  corrections,  existed  in 
Fruce  pienoas  to  the  Revolution ;   others  may 
perhapa  Inrk  in  our  libraiies.    But  be  abo  pro- 
wled, sa  &r  as  he  oould,  fm:  fnturity — ^by  training 
up  many  disciples  for  the  same  important  task. 
Of  Ldrnfraao's  chaiaoter  and  influence  as  prime 


mJBistor,  Hume  says  abaolntely  mtUng.  Iani< 
fimao's  letters  or  despatehes,  to  which  tha  Uatonaa 
never  makes  a  single  reference,  display  his  tigi- 
lanee  and  his  charity.  Whilst  defending  the  power 
of  his  sovereign  he  became  a  fether  to  the  Englirii. 
He  rejoiced  to  adopt  the  name  of  .Englishman. 
Rnfiis  was  educated  by  Lanfiaim.  One  of  the 
meet  remarkable  proofs  of  the  aidibishop's  intel- 
lectual power,  and  of  the  good  use  ta  which  ha 
turned  that  power,  was  that,  eo  long  as  he  Irtedv 
the  wickedness  and  tyranny  of  his  pupil  were  en- 
tirely restrained.  Hence  Lanfranc's  death  waa 
lamented  as  tlie  greatest  calamity  whieh  Rngl^nnj 
could  sustain.  Of  all  these  ckaiaoteristics,  not  a 
word  is  to  be  found  in  Hume.  Concerning  all 
these  practical  eflects  of  good  senae,  and  learning, 
and  talent,  and  piety,  exhibited  in  tlie  most  distin- 
guished character  of  the  eaily  Anglo-Norman  era, 
the  hislanan  of  England  is  entirely  silent. 

Bentham  amused  himself,  and  his  readers  also, 
by  proposing  that  criminals  should  be  exhibited  ta 
public  contempt,  with  madts  endilematieal  of  tha 
bad  passions  which  seduced  them  to  orima.  Hnaw« 
as  a  wiitor,  has  anticipated  the  utilitarian  jurist. 
He  has  two  sets  of  such  masks,  in  which  ha  wan- 
ally  expoaea  his  churchmen  to  aooiB  and  eon- 
tempt  :  the  wolf-maric,  and  the  fox-mask.  Gi*- 
gory  the  Great  is  shown  up  as  wolf:  the  unwea^ 
ried  and  successM  labon  of  tibe  pontiff  for  the 
oonvenion  of  the  English,  arise  siaaj^y  from 
raving,  craving  ambition.  Augustine,  the  apoetla 
of  the  Englisli,  wears  the  fox-mask :  hia  miasiea 
is  a  omsistent  and  sueeeasfol  course  of  hypooiiay. 
Mrheaever  religion  can  be  laid  to  tha  cha^  of  any 
individual,  condude  him,  saya  Hume,  to  be  eitbei 
knave  or  fool :  eonsider  it  as  an  inoontroTerlible 
principle, "  that  a  general  jxeaumptton  lies  against 
either  the  understanding  or  the  morals,  of  any  one 
who  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  Saint  in  those 
ignorant  ages." 

When  victimizing  Pope  Gregory,  or  Augustine, 
or  Laniranc,  Hume  knew  he  was  on  the  safe  side, 
and  that  his  readers  would  go  widi  him ;  but  what, 
if,  by  a  strange  contingency,  some  indlvMual 
thoroughly  besotted  and  perverted  by  fidth,  should 
happen  to  be  a  popular  favorite  ?  Now  it  does  so 
happen  that  Hume,  by  the  pressure  ftom  without, 
feels  himself  under  the  awkward  and  imperative 
oUigation  of  jmuing  in  the  homage  universally 
rendered  to  an  individual,  holding  a  proud  and 
eminent  station  in  English  history,  but  of  whom  it 
must  be  most  truly  said  that  "  superstition  "  was 
the  ruling  passion.  The  materials  for  the  bio^fra- 
phy  of  thia  higot  u»  peculiarly  anqile.  Net 
merely  do  the  cpntempoiary  historians  abound 
with  minute  details  of  his  life  and  actions,  but  wa 
possess  also  his  own  declarations  of  his  sentiments, 
for  he  happens  to  have  been  an  author,  as  well  as 
a  patron  of  literatuie.  Moreover,  as  a  royal 
author,  he  speaks  in  the  public  documents  dictated 
by  his  own  heart  and  mind.  From  these  materials, 
so  unusually  trustworthy  and  abundant,  and  whioh 
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tliQ  aonees  of  'Aia  •oranigB'*  Uatovy,  we< 
OMi  c«4i*ol  dttt  ha  "  tseeiTed  erery  wosd  attoiMl 
hj  the  olargy  aa  tke  moat  aaored  oradaa,"  and 
"  admitted  all  thah  {oBtenaiaiia  to  aupaik*  aaae* 
tity."  "Stujadly  debaaad,"  ha  waa  "wholly 
grran  np  to  an  abject  and  illibenl  devotion."  Ita 
arery  trial,  every  emergency,  thia  "weak  and 
aapeiBtitioaa  piiaoe  trusted  to  aupeimatural  aaaia^ 
ance :"  "  hia  whole  raiad  was  sunk  into  the  lowest 
anbidaMon  and  gJiaaement,  and  devoted  to  the 
monkiah  virtues  of  mortification,  penanee,  and 
hantility."  If  there  was  any  individual  in  whom, 
■lore  than  another,  all  the  mieeraUe  ahaurdity  of 
superstition  is  diua  exempHfied,  it  is  in  thia  prime. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this  ignorance  and  folly,  it  was 
needful  Uiat  Hume,  if  he  widied  to  pt«aerve  the 
frvor  of  hia  readers,  ahonld  represent  him— and  it 
ia  Alfred  of  wham  we  are  apeaking — aa  "the 
model  of  thitt  perfect  ehaiacter,  which,  und»  the 
denoiaination  of  a  m^  or  %i>ite  man,  philosophers 
have  been  fond  of  delineating,  rather  as  a  fiction 
•f  their  imaginatioB  than  in  hepea  of  ever  seeing  it 
■eaUy  esiatiBg;"  and  as  "the  wisest  and  best 
prince  that  bad  ever  adorned  the  annala  id  any 
natien." 

What,  tbewfere,  waa  to  be  done  in  this  dilem- 
ma! fa«w  waa  AUM  to  be  rsa^red  such  a  aage, 
svdt  a  wiae  man,  as  the  philosopher  coald  ap- 
plaud t  The  prooass  waa  quite  easy.  In  Hume's 
'Wry  eWiante  lift  of  Alfred,  which  ocenpJM  one 
fbuth  of  the  "  History  of  England,"  up  to  that 
period,  be  ha»  ameealed  mery  ftusagt,  cofry  fact, 
MMry  intUent,  every  tranaaetion,  ditplaying  that 
aOiv*  ieH^  m  Ckftsfwrnty,  tMek  govenui  the 
viMt  tutor  mti  eimrm  o/AifriuP*  Itfe.  1^  sedu- 
tous  cat*  wfaidt  HuHik  has  beatewed,  in  obeoaring 
and  deleting  the  memcriala  of  Allied's  CMstian- 
)ty,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  three  fitHewing  spe- 


"  He  tttoally  divided  lus  time  into  three  por^ 
tions ;  one  was  employed  in  sleep  and  the  refec- 
tion of  his  bod^  by  diet  and  exercise ;  another,  in 
the  dispatch  of  business ;  a  third,  in  study  and  de- 
vetien . . .  and  by  such  a  regular  diatrifaation  of  his 
time,  though  he  often  labored  under  nwt  bo<Uly 
infirmities,  this  martial  hero,  who  fought  ia  person 
fyfty-six  battles  by  sea  and  land,  was  able,  During 
a  life  of  no  extraordinary  length,  to  acquire  more 
knowledge,  and  even  to  compose  more  books,  than 
most  studimis  men,  tliottgh  blessed  with  the  great- 
est labor  and  ^^teation,  have  in  more  fortanate 
«gea,  made  the  obiaot  of  dieu  uninte^Tapted  indn»- 
try." 

WMbwrt  containing  anything  which  is  abee- 
hitely  false,  the  above  passages  contrni  nothing 
whicA  is  true.  Alfred's  mind  and  exertioDS, 
aceoT^Dg  to  the  impression  produced  by  Hume, 
were  all  but  wholly  engroesed  by  his  temporal 
eenoens :  the  regular  distribution  of  his  time  was 
soMy  intended  to  enable  him  to  combine  the  timx- 
aoter  of  an  active  warrior  and  a  vigilant  sovereign 
with  that  of  a  literary  student.  Whereas  the 
whele  end  and  intent  of  Alfred's  ooorse  of  Hfb,  of 


wUth  «M  ha^  was  gircn  t«  CM,  waa  to  t 
the  aotive  doliea  of  a  aoveieign  with  the  atciet 
devation  of  aiertuae;  to  keep  his  keaM  ont  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  was  eamp^ed,  by  Ged'n 
appointment,  to  converse— te  bear  the  ciown  as 
his  cross ;  so  that  the  peifmmance  of  his  duties 
towaids  God  might  not  be  rendered  a  temptatiaa 
for  shrinking  from  those  laheta  and  iwipenrihiliiies 
which  0«d  had  impeaad. 

"  Alfred  set  apart  a  teventk  portion  of  Us  owb 
revenue  for  maintaining  a  number  of  workmen, 
whom  he  constantly  employed  in  rebuilding  the 
ruined  cities,  castles,  faUuxs,  and  monasteries. 
Even  the  eleganeies  of  lifs  were  brenght  to  him 
fhim  the  Mediterraaeaa  asd  the  Indiea ;  and  his  sab- 
jects,  by  se^ng  these  productions  of  the  peaceful 
arts,  were  tai^ht  to  respect  the  virtues  of  justice 
and  industry,  nom  whicn  alone  they  could  arise." 

Who,  in  Ais  narrative,  could  discover  that 
Alfred  set  apart  one  half  of  his  entire  revenue  for 
pious  purpeses,  in  order  that,  so  ikr  as  his  station 
admitted,  he  might  fiiU)  the  obligation  of  pover- 
ty?* 

*StiBlsd  as  w« STC  iw  span,  we  caaaot,  as  wa  shoold 
with,  bring  before  the  reader  the  pusages  Imm  the  origi- 
nal vritere,  which  would  show  bow  entirely  all  trustwor- 
thiness must  be  denied  to  Hume.  In  the  foUowiog  ex- 
tracts, relating  to  the  employment  cf  Al&ed'i  revenues, 
besides  ai^yresahig  the  aqpplieation  of  on*  half  ta  rehgioas 
parposee,  h*  has  falsified  the  purtiea  rdalpg  to  ihs  <a>> 
penditurt  upon  the  leorkmen.  Asser  sajs  nothing  what- 
ever otmoniuteriet  in  his  account  of  the  aifnopriatioD  of 
the  bmldirtg-third  of  the  secular  portion  of  Alfred's  reve-. 
nue,  (being  one  tixth  of  the  whole  revenue,  and  not  one 
seeenth.)  This  sixth  waa  employed  upon  secolBr  biiOd- 
ings,  ptobably  fntMsaea  m  bridgaa,  or  other  paUie 
works;  bat  as  Haaie  might  appishcaA  that  s«ai*  af  his 
read«ia  would  recollect  Alfred  did  (band  tes  nonasterica 
of  great  celebrity,  and  repair  many  others,  he  has  artfull]^ 
introduced  them  as  an  incidental  item  in  the  generail  estv- 
mates  of  the  expenditnre. 

"  Hia  ita  definitis,  soliio  ana  more,  intra  senieti|wan 
oogilabat,  quid  sdhuc  addere  potnisset,  qaod  plna  ;^acere| 
sd  pian  rasditationam ;  bob  inaaiter  iaoepia,  Mililar  in- 
venta,  alttus  aervata  est :  asm  jaindodom  in  lege  scrip- 
turn  audierat,  Dominum  dedmam  sibi  multiplidter  reddi- 
tnram  promimsse  i  attfoe  fideliter  servasse,  decimamqn* 
siU  lawtipUcilM  redditawB  &isas.  Hoc  eaeaapla  insti- 
gatus,  et  antecesaorum  morem  volens  transcendere,  dimi- 
mam  tenitU  mit  jntrlem,  diomi  scilicet,  el  ooctumi  tem- 
poris ;  nee  nea  etiam  dimidiam  partem  smaiVia  divitia- 
rum,  qu»  Bonnaliter  ad  earn  omn  jnstitia  modeiaater  ac- 
quisitae  pervenire  consueverant,  Deo  devote  et  fideliter  toto 
cordis  saectn,  ]rins  meditator  se  datuiom  spopsndit ;  qaod 
et  qaaatom  potest  homana  discretio  diacsneie  et  seraara, 
anbtililer  aeaapieDter  adimplere  studuit.  'Sad  otsolito 
sas  mors  cantos  evitaret,  qaod  ia  alia  (Kvaae  Seriptars 
loeo  eaotani  eat ;  ai  net*  oieias,  asote  autam  nan  dividas, 
peccaa :  quod  Deo  libentet  devoverat,  quo  mode  recta 
dividere  posset,  cogitarit :  et,  ut  dixit  Salomon,  Oor  regis 
is  maoB  Uoaiini,  id  set,  oeosiliara  i  eeasilio  dirioitus  u- 
veato  onuiiam  unius  cm'osque  anoi  censanat  succeasun 
bi£>rie,  primitus  ministros  suos  dividere  «6qna  laace  im- 
peravit." 

A  very  interesting  accoimt  of  the  appBoatisa  af  lh«  first 
third  of  the  half  amongst  Ua  soldiery  and  hoaathold  being 
givaa,  tha  coeval  historisa  psoescds:— 

"  TUibns  itaqae  pnnam  de  trStos  praediatia  paitibas 
partem,  nnicuique  tamen  secnndiua  propriam  dignitatem, 
et  etiam  secundum  proprium  ministerinm  largiebatur: 
seenndam  aotem  operatorOnu,  quos  ex  maltis  genlibaa 
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"  StaatUe  that  die  people  «  kS  tknee, 
cMtty  wbeo  their  ttndentaiidiiife  are  ehetanoted'by 
ipMmaee  awl  bad  edncatkii,  are  not  maoh  saaoep- 
tiUe  of  apeeuiatire  inatruotioo,  Al&ed  eodeaToied 
to  conrey  his  molality  by  apologue*,  parables, 
stories,  apophthegms,  coached  in  poetry ;  and  be- 
sides propagating  amongst  his  subjects  former 
compositions  of  that  kind  which  he  found  in  the 
Saxoa  tongue,  he  ezmeiaed  lus  genias  in  invent- 
ing works  of  Hke  natoie,  as  well  as  in  tnmdating 
from  the  Greek  the  elegant  fables  of  Saop,  He 
ako  gav^e  Saxon  traoslatioas  of  Oroeiaa  and  Bede'a 
histories ;  and  of  Boethius  eonoeming  the  Conso- 
lations of  Philosophy." 

In  this  eDBmeration  of  the  works  pnidooed  by 
Alfred,  at  nader  his  direetion.  Home,  extraetaig 
fiwn  Spehnan's  Life,  in  which  the  catalogne  is 
complete,  quietly  leaees  out  all  such  as  are  con- 
taminated by  Christianity.  All  Alfred's  trans- 
latioos  of  the  Pastoral  ef  St.  Gregwy — the  Dia- 
logoss  of  the  asms  Pope — the  Soliloquies  of  St.  An- 
giatino  rt»  Psafans— several  other  portions  of  the 
B3>le— and  his  "Hand-Book" — (selections  from 
the  Scriptures,  with  commentaries  and  reflections,) 
constantly  home  about  him — and  to  which  he 
added  at  sreiyiBteTval  of  leisoie,  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  aeenlar  eHptoyments.  The  whole  object  at 
Alfred's  instroetion  was  iateaded  for  the  diflhsion, 
not  of  fiteratme  in  its  modem  sense,  but  of  such 
portions  of  human  knowledge  as  might  be  tendered 
snbserrieDt  ta  Faith.  Hume,  by  repainting  Al- 
fred's portrait  in  ooane  and  gaudy  colors,  has  thus 
dashed  out  aH  the  charasteristies  of  Alfred's  indf- 
vidaali^— his  religioM  foundations,  his  devotional 
dtarit7>->lds  labors  for  the  diffiision  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— his  constant  seeking  comfort  and  support 
from  divine  truth — his  bodily  penances  and  ntortt- 
fiestiens — and,  ahove  all,  ibai,  as  king  and  legis- 
lator, Alfred  eafliiely  baaed  his  law*  upon  the 
BiUe,  deelarii^r  to  his  people  that  inuMtable  tratb 

colleaos  et  comparatas  prspeoKKlam  imnrnientnles  habe- 
bat  ia  omsi  terreno  adUJMo  edodoti  terliun  mtttm  ejas- 
dem  psMcok  adveais  ez  omni  game  al  earn  siveaiaBtiDos, 
looge  propeque  positia,  et  peconiam  ab  iUo  ezigeotibiu, 
ctiam  et  non  exigcatibus,  unicuique  secuDdum  prapriam 
digniisum  mirabiii  dispensatioae  laodabiliter,  et  (sicot 
°  itmn  est,  Hibtern  lutoiem  diligit  Deos)  hUariter  im- 

'  Sleaanlam  ten  partem  nuiAun  ditUiarum  raarum, 
qiuc  amaulUer  ad  eum  ex  omm  cenm  pertenidant,  et  in 
Jitco  reputabantur  (ticut  jam  panlo  ante  commemorari- 
mus)  juma  tobmiate  Deo  ttevovU,  et  in  quataor  partibus 
•liaBii  carioee  *ao>  ministnM  iUam  dhridere  imperarit ;  ea 
eoadiliDBe,  st  prima  pars  iUiu*  divisioni*  panperibos 
nnioscHJusqae  geatis,  qoi  ad  earn  veaiebant,  dueretissirae 
en^retur:  memoiabat  etiam  in  hoc,  quantum  humana  dis- 
cretio  ciulodire  poterat,  Alias  sancti  Paps  Gre^orii  obier- 
vandam  esse  seotentiam,  qua  discretam  mentionem  divi- 
deadaekeiauayua  itadicenaagebat;  Neeparvaakeniaral- 
taats  nee  mnltam  eai  parrnm ;  nee  bUuI  cui  atiquid,  nee  aU- 
yudctti  nihil.  SecundamaBtemdaobusmonasteriis,qBtB 
ipie  fieri  imperaverat,  et  serrientibus  in  his  Deo  (de  quibus 
paulo  ante  latios  disseruimns ;)  lertiam  schola  (Oxford 
UnieenUy't)  quam  ex  moltis  rate  propriz  gentis  nobili- 
but  studiaasustme  congregaTerel ;  quartern  dream  finiti- 
lais  in  oaini  Saaonia  et  Merda  naooasteriis,  el  etiam  qai- 
basdam  anni*  per  vices  in  Britannia  et  Comubia,  OaUia, 
Armorica,  Northymbrio,  et  oliquando  etiam  in  Hybernia, 
ecclesiis  et  serris  Dei  innahitantibus,  secuadnm  possibilj- 
tatem  (nam  aut  ante  dialribuit,  aut  sequent  i  tempore  ero- 
gare  proposuit,  vita  sibi  et  prosperitate  salTa."~.d«Mr, 
M— (7. 


wKidt  wo  odM  Ung  or  legisltlBr  liw  Usui  so^ 
fieiently  enlightened  to  proclaim,  that  if  they 
obeyed  the  precepts  of  Almighty  God,  no  Othet 
law  would  be  required.  Read  Alfred's  character 
as  it  is  presented  by  Home  to  the  reader,  particu- 
lariy  to  Uie  youthful  reader,  and  the  "  sovereign^ 
the  warrior,  the  politician,  and  the  patnw  of  literft- 
ttire"  becomes  the  eoonterpart  of  Frederiek  of 
Prussia,  whose  epithet  of  "  the  Great"  is  the  verjr 
corse  of  the  kingdom  over  which  he  ruled. 

Yet  one  proof  more  must  be  given  of  Riune's 
falsification  of  histery,  resulting  from  his  invetei» 
ate  hostffity  against  religion.  Relating  not  to  thd 
"  dark  ages,"  but  to  a  period  near  and  familiar,  it 
will  best  enable  the  readers  of  Hume  to  compre- 
hend and  abhor  the  deceptions  practised  upon  them 
by  their  philosopher  and  guide.  As  the  moral 
fi^nd — for  to  oidl  it  a 'literary  fravd  wosU  be  fu 
too  lenient  a  designation — whkih  lie  has  perpe- 
trated in  his  narrative  of  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
possesses  singular  interest,  and  has  been  wholly 
unnoticed  and  tmdeteoted,  we  shall  lay  the  evidence 
before  our  leaders  as  fully  as  the  liauts  of  thil  / 
pnUieatam  will  admit,  in  order  that  dwy  dwy 
judge  for  themselves. 

Hume  quotes,  as  his  groundwork,  Hethert's 
"  Memoue,"  which  he  consulted  carefully ;  the 
copy  he  used  being  in  the  Advocates'  library,  and 
coalaining  his  peneil-aarhs ;  and  Walker's  "  )iim- 
tory  of  Independenoy." — ^B«t  ho  dees  not  qooM 
U^'s  "  History,"  WhlteloclW'tt  "  Metn«ri«l9," 
and  Warwick's  "  Metnoirs,"  from  whence  he 
derived  the  most  important  passages  relating  to 
the  king's  interview  with  his  children  and  his  oon- 
duet  upon  the  seafifbld,  indudiag  his  dying  Speeeh ; 
and  we  cannot  think  that  this  Mipptesaoii  of  ts^ 
ereneea  is  the  result  of  accident.  We  give  the 
whole  of  Home's  narrative  in  continuity;  &nd 
request  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  it 
attentively,  and  then  to  read  tho  authorities,  to 
which  «oe  have  made  references  in  Hom^s  text, 
with  eqtia]  attention.  From  the  latter  w«  lw«« 
extracted  all  the  most  important  passages. 


Hume's  Nakratitb. 

(I.)—"  Three  days  were  aDowed  the  king  be- 
tween his  sentence  and  his  execntioa.  Thid  inter- 
val he  passed  with  great  tranquilhty,  ehiely  ia 
reading  and  devotion. 

(II.)—"  All  his  fiunay  that  remained  in  Eng- 
land WMe  aDowed  access  to  him.  It  consisted 
only  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of 
GIoDcester  ;  for  the  Duke  of  York  had  made  his 
escape.  Gloaoester  was  little  more  Asa  an  intet : 
the  princess,  Botwithstanding  her  tender  yean, 
showed  an  advanced  judgtateat ;  and  the  calamitiee 
of  her  family  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
her.  After  many  pious  consolations  and  advices, 
the  king  gave  her  in  charge  te  tell  the  queen,  that, 
daring  the  whole  eonne  of  h»  life,  he  fand  never 
once,  oven  in  thought,  fsnled  in  his  fidelity  tawaxd* 
hei ;  and  that  bis  eoniogal  tendarMSS  and  his  lUo 
should  have  as  equal  duration. 

(HI.  IV.)— »  To  the  young  duke,  too,  he  could 
not  forbssr  giving  some  advice,  in  order  to  mm«» 
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Us  mM  w^  eaily  prix^ea  ot  loyaky  and  obe- 
dienoe  towaxda  his  brother,  who  was  ao  aeon  to  be 
his  aovereign.  Holding  him  on  his  knee,  he  said, 
'Now  they  wilFcut  o3' thv  father's  h^.'  At 
these  wonu  the  child  looked  very  steadfastly  upon 
him.  '  Mark,  child !  what  I  say :  they  will  cnt 
off  my  head  !  and  perhaps  make  thee  a  king  ;  bnt 
mark  what  I  say,  thou  most  not  be  a  king,  as  long 
as  thy  brothers  Charles  and  James  are  aUve. 
They  will  cat  off  thy  brothers'  heads  when  they 
can  catch  them !  and  thy  head  too  they  will  cut 
off  at  last !  therefore,  I  charge  thee,  do  not  be 
made  a  king  by  them  !'  The  duke,  sighing,  re- 
plied, '  I  wUl  be  torn  in  pieces  first !'  So  deter- 
mined aa  answer  from  one  of  such  tender  yean, 
filled  the  king's  eyes  with  tears  of  joy  and  admi- 
ration. 

(V.  VI.) — "  EIverT  night,  during  this  interval, 
the  king  uept  sound  as  usual ;  though  the  noise 
of  workmen,  employed  in  framing  the  scaffold,  and 
Other  preparations  for  hie' execution,  continually 
leaounded  in  his  ears.  The  morning  of  the  fatal 
day  (30th  Jan.)  he  rose  earlv ;  and  calling  Her- 
bert, one  of  his  attendants,  he  bade  him  employ 
mora  than  usual  care  in  dressing  him,  and  pre- 
paring him  for  so  great  and  jo^l  a  solemnity. 
Bishop  Juxon,  a  man  endowed  with  the  same  mild 
•od  steady  virtaes  by  which  the  long  himsdf  was 
so  much  distinguished,  assisted  him  in  his  devo- 
tions, and  paid  the  last  melancholy  duties  to  his 
friend  and  sovereign. 

(Vn.  Vra.)— "The  street  before  Whitehall 
was  the  place  destined  for  the  execution :  for  it 
was  intended,  by  choosing  that  very  place,  in  sight 
of  his  own  p«lMe,.to  dwplay  more  evidently  the 
triumph  of  popular  justice  over  royal  majesty. 
When  the  king  came  upon  the  scaffold,  he  found 
it  so  surrounded  with  soldiers  that  he  could  not 
expect  to  be  heard  by  any  of  the  people  :  he  ad- 
dressed, therefore,  his  discourse  to  the  few  per- 
sons who  wisre  about  him ;  particularly  Colonel 
Tomlinaiui,  to  whose  care  he  had  lately  been  com- 
mitted, and  npon  whom,  as  upon  many  others,  his 
amiable  deportment  had  wrought  an  entire  con- 
version. He  justified  his  own  innocence  in  the 
late  fatal  wars,  and  observed  that  he  had  not  taken 
aims  till  after  the  Pariiament  had  enlisted  forces ; 
nor  had  he  any  other  object  in  bis  warlike  oper- 
atiaas  than  to  preaerve  that  authority  entire,  which 
his  predecessors  had  transmitted  to  him.  He 
threw  not,  however,'  the  blame  npon  the  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  was  more  inclined  to  think  that  ill  in- 
struments had  interposed,  and  raised  in  them  fears 
and  jealousies  with  regard  to  his  intentions. 
Thongh  inbocent  towards  his  people,  he  acknowl- 
edged the  eqoity  of  his  execution  in  the  eyes  of 
his  Maker ;  and  observed,  that  an  unjust  sentmoe, 
which  he  had  anfiered  to  take  efiect,  was  now 
punished  by  an  unjust  sentence  upon  himself.  He 
lorgave  all  his  enemies,  even  the  chief  instruments 
of  his  death ;  bat  sxhorted  them  and  the  whole 
nation  to  return  to  the  ways  of  paaee,  by  paying 
obedience  to  their  lawful  soverei^,  hia  sen  and 
soeceasor.  When  he  was  prspanag  himself  for 
the  block.  Bishop  Jnxon  called  to  him,  *  There  is, 
Sir,  but  one  stage  more,  which,  though  turbulent 
and  troublesome,  is  yet  a  very  short  one.  Con- 
sider, it  will  soon  carry  you  a  great  way ;  it  will 
carrr  you  from  earth  to  heaven :  and  there  jron 
shall  find,  to  yoar  great  joy,  the  priaa  to  which 
you  hasten,  a  crown  of  glory.'— *  I  go,'  replied 
the  king,  'from  a  corruptible  to  an  incorruptible 
Pt»wa,.whera  no  disturbance  can  have  plaoa.'     At 


one  MOW  wfta  Us  hesd  sinuiod  from  liii  beOy.  A 
man  in  aviior  perfbrpied  theoffeeof  exeentiOMer  r 
a*e«her,  in  a  like  disgime,  held  up  to  the  spee- 
tators  the  head  streaming  with  blood,  and  meA 
aloud,  3%M  it  the  heud  of  a  trmitor.'" 


Hume's  Avthobitibs. 

(1.)  "ThekiBg,  attheriBiagoftheC«ort,was 
with  a  gnaid  of  halberdi^s  retomed  to  Whit»-hall 
in  a  clMe  chair,  through  King-street,  both  aide* 
whereof  had  a  guard  of  fiMt-soldiers,  who  were 
Mlent  as  his  Majesty  paas'd.  But  shop-stalls  and 
windows  were  full  of  people,  many  of  which  shed 
tears,  and  some  of  them  with  audible  voices  pray'd 
for  the  kkg,  who  through  the  privy-garden  was 
carried  to  nis  bed-efaaiBber ;  wheoee,  after  two 
hours  space,  he  vhu  removed  ta  St.  Jamet't.  *    * 

"  The  king  now  bidding  farewell  to  the  worid, 
his  whole  iusinesi  was  a  serious  fref oration  for 
death,  which  opens  the  door  unto  eternity ;  in 
order  thereunto,  he  hud  aside  all  other  thoughts, 
€aU  spent  the  remaittder  of  /at  time  in  frayer  and 
other  pious  exercises  of  dettotion^anA  in  oonf«(«Me 
with  that  meek  and  learned  Bishop  Dr.  Juxoa, 
who,  under  God,  was  a  great  support  to  him  in 
that  his  afflicted  condition  ;  and  resolving  to  se- 
quester himself  so,  as  he  might  have  no  disturbance 
to  his  mind,  nor  interruption  to  his  meditations,  he 
order'd  Mr.  Herbert  to  excuse  it  to  any  that  might 
have  the  desire  to  vint  him.        •        •        • 

"  At  this  lime  also  came  to  S.  Jaoiea'a  BIr. 
Calamy,  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Carryl,  Mr.  Dell,  and 
some  other  London-Ministers,  who  presented  their 
duty  to  the  king,  with  their  humble  desires  to  pray 
with  him,  and  perform  other  offices  of  service,  if 
his  Majesty  pleas'd  to  aoeept  of  'em.  The  king 
retum'd  them  thanks  for  theii  love  to- hia  soul, 
hoping  that  they,  and  all  other  his  good  subjects, 
would,  in  their  addresses  to  God,  t^  anindful  of 
him.  But  in  regard  he  had  made  choice  of  Dr. 
Juxon  (whom  for  many  years  he  had  known  to  be 
a  pious  and  learned  dtoine,  and  able  to  administer 
ghosthf  contort  to  Us  $oid,  sahaUe  to  h»  present 
condition)  he  would  have  none  other.  These  Min- 
isters were  no  sooner  gone,  but  Mr.  John  Goodwyn 
(Minister  in  Colemao-street)  came  likewise  npon 
the  same  aooonnt,  to  tender  his  service,  which  the 
king  also  thank'd  him  for,  and  dismiss'd  him  with 
the  like  friendly  answer.        •        •        • 

"  That  evening,  Mr.  Seamour  (a  gentleman 
then  attending  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  bed- 
chamber) by  Colonel  Hacker's  permission,  came 
to  his  Majesty's  bed-«hambeT  door,  desiring  to 
speak  with  the  King  from  the  Prince  of  Wales ; 
being  admitted,  he  presented  his  Majesty  with  a 
letter  from  his  Hignneas  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
bearing  date  from  uie  Hague  the  S3d  day  of  Jan- 
uary -48.  (Old  StOe.)  Mr.  Seamour,  at  his 
entrance,  fell  into  a  passion,  having  formerly  seen 
his  Majesty  in  a  glorious  state,  and  now  in  a  dolor- 
ous ;  and  having  kisa'd  the  king's  hand,  clan>'d 
about  his  legs,  lamentably  mourning.  Hacker 
came  in  with  the  gentleman  and  was  abash'd.  But 
80  soon  as  his  Majesty  had  read  his  son's  sorrow- 
ing letter,  and  heard  what  his  servant  had  to  say, 
and  imparted  to  him  what  bis  Majesty  thought  fit 
in  return,  the  Prince's  servant  took  his  leave,  and 
was  no  sooner  gone  htt  the  kine  went  to  hia  devo- 
tion, Dr.  Jumn  praying  with  Atfn,  and  reading  , 
some  select  chofteps  aaU  of  taered  Scriptur*."— 
Heriert,f.  117. 

(II.)  "Morning  tlW)7  oome,  the  Pishop  waa 
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«ufy  with  the  Idiig,  aad  ^tr  pn^en  fak  MqcMf 
lH«k«  the  ae«l8  open,  aad  abew'd  them  what  was 
eentaio'd  in  it ;  there  were  diamonds  and  jeweb, 
moat  MA  broken  Georgea  and  Garters.  You  see 
(said  he)  all  the  wealth  now  in  my  power  to  give 
my  two  children.  Next  day  Frinceas  Ebsabeth, 
and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  her  brother,  cane  to 
take  their  aad  farewell  of  the  king;  their  fother,  and 
to  aak  his  blessing.  This  was  the  29th  of  Jan. 
The  princess  being  the  elder,  was  the  meat  aensible 
of  her  roral  fa<h»'s  condition,  as  appear'd  by  her 
sorrowful  look  aad  ezoeasiTe  weeping ;  and  her 
iittle  brother  seeing  bis  sister  weep,  he  took  the 
like  impression,  though,  by  reason  of  his  tender 
^e,  he  could  not  have  the  Uke  apnrehenskMi. 
The  king  rais'd  them  both  from  off  their  biees ; 
he  kiss'd  them,  guve  them  fas  blesnng,  ami  set^g 
them  on  his  knees,  adaanish'd  them  cenceroiog 
their  duty  and  loyal  obserranoe  to  the  queen  their 
mother,  the  prince  that  was  his  suooessor,  love  to 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  his  other  relations.  The 
king  then  gave  them  ail  his  jewels,  save  the  GSeorge 
he  wore,  which  was  out  in  an  onyx  with  great 
enriesity,  and  sat  about  with  31  fur  diamonds,  and 
the  leverse  set  with  the  like  number ;  and  again 
kissing  his  children,  had  such  pretty  and  pertinent 
answers  from  them  both,  as  drew  teats  of  joy  and 
lore  from  his  eyes ;  and  then  praying  God  Al- 
mighty to  bless  'em,  he  turned  abaat,  expressing  a 
tender  and  fiitherly  affection.  Most  sorrowfiil  was 
this  parting,  the  yoong  priooess  shedding  team  and 
crying  lamentably,  so  as  mor'd  others  to  pity,  that 
formerly  were  hud-hearted  ;  and  at  opening  the 
bed-chamber  door,  the  king  retum'd  hastily  firom 
the  window,  aad  kiss'd  'em  and  Uetted  'em ;  so 
parted. 

"  This  demenstistion  of  a  pious  affixation  ex- 
ceedingly oomforted  the  king  in  this  his  affliction  ; 
so  that  m  a  grateful  return  he  teent  immcdiauly  to 
prayer,  the  good  bishop  and  Mr.  Herbert  b^g 
onlypresent." — Herbert,  p.  195. 

(in.)  "  His  (the  king's)  last  words  bemg  taken 
in  writing,  and  communicated  to  the  worU  by  the 
htdy  Eiuabetk  his  daughter,  a  lady  of  most  emi- 
nent eadowmenta,  who,  though  bom  to  the  sn- 
nnoest  fortune,  yet  lived  in  eontinnal  tears,  and 
confined  at  Caiisbrook  (whither  her  father 
was  cheated)  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^-aie  to  this 
etfoet:— 

"  A  True  Rdation  of  the  King's  Speech  to  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Glocester, 
the  Day  before  his  Death. 

"  His  children  beinff  oome  to  meet  him,  he  first 
gave  his  blessing  to  Uie  Lady  Elixabeth,  and  bad 
her  remember  to  tell  her  brother  James,  whenoTer 
she  should  see  him,  that  it  was  his  father's  last 
daeire  that  he  should  no  more  look  upon  Charles 
aa  his  eldest  brothra  only,  but  be  obedient  onto 
him  as  his  sovereign,  and  that  they  ahonld  love 
one  another  and  forgive  their  father's  enemies. 
Then  said  the  king  to  her,  '  Sweet-hcy^t,  you'l 
forget  this.'  '  No,' said  she, '  I  shall  never  fcnrget 
it  whilst  I  live ;'  and  pouring  forth  abundanoa  of 
tears,  promised  him  to  write  down  the  paiticulan. 
Then  the  king,  taking  the  Duke  of  Glocester  upon 
his  knee,  said,  '  Sweet-heart,  now  they  will  out  off 
thy  father's  head  ;'  upon  which  wards  the  ehild 
looked  very  steadfastly  at  him, '  Mark,  child,  what 
I  aay ;  they  will  cut  off  my  head,  and  perhaps 
make  thee  a  king ;  but. mark  what  I  aay,  you  most 
not  be  a  king,  so  long  as  your  brothers  do  live,  tor 
they  will  cut  off  your  brdthars'  beads,  when  they 


can  ealeh  diem,  and  cut  off  thy  head  too  at  la(, 
and  therefore  I  charge  you  do  not  be  made  a  king 
by  them.'  At  which  the  (^d  sighing,  said,  'I 
will  be  torn  in  pieces  first ;'  which  falling  so  un- 
expectedly from  one  so  young,  it  made  Uie  king 
rejoyee  exceedingly." 

"  Another  Relation  from  the  Lady  Elizabeth's 
own  Hand. 

"  What  the  king  said  to  me,  Jan.  S9th,  1648, 
being  the  last  time  I  had  the  happiness  to  see  him : 
He  told  me,  he  was  glad  I  was  come ;  and  al- 
though he  had  not  time  to  say  much,  yet  some- 
what he  had  to  aay  to  me,  which  he  had  not  to 
another,  or  leave  in  writing,  because  he  feared 
their  cruelty  was  such  as  that  they  would  not  have 
permitted  hun  to  write  to  me.  He  wished  me  not 
to  grieve  and  torment  myself  for  him,  for  that  it 
would  be  a  glorious  death  that  he  should  dye,  it 
being  for  the  laws  and  Uberti^  of  this  land,  and 
for  maintaining  the  true  Protestant  Sehgion.  E* 
bid  me  read  'Bishop  Andrews'  &rmons,'  'Hook- 
er's Ecclesiastical  Polity,'  and  'Bishop  Laud's 
Book  against  Fisher'  whick  would  ground  me 
against  Popery.  He  told  me  he  had  forgiven  all 
his  enemies,  and  hoped  God  would  forgive  them 
also,  and  oommanded  us  and  all  the  rest  of  my 
brothers  and  sisters  to  forgive  them.  He  bid  ma 
tell  my  mother  that  his  thoughts  never  strayed 
from  her,  and  that  his  love  should  be  the  same  in 
the  last.  Withal  he  oommfuided  me  and  my 
brother  to  be  obedient  to  her,  and  bid  me  aend  his 
Uesaing  to  the  rest  of  my  biothem  and  sisteia, 
with  commendation  to  all  Us  friends.  So  after  ha 
had  given  me  his  blessing  I  took  my  leave. 

"  Further,  he  commanded  us  edl  to  forgive  thoea 
people,  but  never  to  trust  them,  for  they  had  been 
moat  false  to  him  and  to  those  that  gave  them 
power,  and  he  feared  also  to  their  own  souls ;  and 
deaired  me  not  to  grieve  for  him,  for  he  should 
dye  a  Martyr,  and  that  he  doubted  not  but  the 
Lord  would  settle  his  throse  upon  his  son,  and 
that  we  should  be  all  happier  than  we  could  have 
expected  to  have  been,  if  he  had  lived ;  with  many 
other  things,  which  at  present  I  cannot  remember. 

•'  (Signed)         Elizabeth.'* 
—IJoyd's  life  of  Charles  J.,  Sift. 

(lY.)  "  That  day  the  Bishop  of  London,  tfttr 
prayers,  preached  before  the  king :  his  text  teas  the 
second,  diopter  of  the  Romans,  and  sixteenth  verse ; 
the  words  are,  'At  that  day  when  GoA  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ,"  &a. ,  inferring 
from  thence,  that  although  God's  judgments  be  for 
some  deferred,  he  will  nevertheless  proceed  to  a 
strict  examination  of  what  is  both  said  and  done 
by  every  man  ;  yea,  the  most  hidden  thoughts  and 
imaginations  of  men  will  most  certainly  oe  made 
to  appear  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when-the  Lord 
Jesos  Christ  shall  be  upon  bis  high  tribunal ;  all 
designs,  tho'  cooceal'd  in  this  hfe,  shall  then  be 
plainly  diaeover'd ;  he  then  prooeeded  to  Uie  pres- 
ent sad  occasion,  and  after  tliat,  administred  the 
Sacrament.  That  day  the  king  eat  and  drank  very 
sparingly,  most  part  of  the  day  being  spent  in 
prayer  and  meditation ;  it  was  some  hours  after 
night,  e'er  Dr.  Juxon  took  leave  of  the  king,  aho 
wUled  Urn  to  be  oarb/  teith  him  the  neat  morning. 

"Aiier  the  bishop  was  sone  to  his  lodging,  the 
king  conttnu'd  reading  and  praying  more  than  two 
hours  efter.  The  kmg  commended  Mr.  Herbert 
to  lie  by  his  bed-aide  upon  a  pallat,  where  he  to^ 
smaU.  xeat,  that  being  the  last  night  his  giacioaa 
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t)iB  king  for  four  hours,  or  thereabowto,  alept 
•oandly,  and  awaking  about  two  hours  afor«  day, 
he  opened  bis  curtain  to  call  Mx.  Ueiiiert ;  there 
being  a  great  cake  of  wax  set  in  a  silver  bason, 
that  then,  as  at  all  other  times,  burned  all  night ; 
so  that  be  perceiv'd  him  somewhat  distorb'd  in 
sleep  ;  but  calling  him  bad  him  rise  ;  *  Fort'  said 
his  Majesty,  '  I  will  get  up,  having  a  great  work 
to  do  this  day ;'  however,  he  would  know  why 
h«  was  so  troubled  in  his  sleep  t  He  reply 'd,  '  May 
U  pleasi  your  Majesty,  I  was  dreaming.'  'I  would 
know  your  dream,'  said  the  king;  which  being 
told,  his  Majesty  said,  '  It  was  remarkable.  Her- 
bert, this  is  my  second  mairiage-day ;  I  Mrould  be 
••  trim  to-dav  as  may  be  ;  for  before  night  /  hope 
to  be  espouud  to  my  blttted  Jesus.'  He  then  ap- 
pointed what  cloaths  he  would  wear ;  '  Let  me 
nave  a  shirt  on  more  than  ordinary,'  said  the  king, 
by  reason  the  season  is  so  sharp  as  probably  may 
make  me  shake,  wlaeh  some  observers  will  imag- 
ine proceeds  ficom  fear.  I  would  have  no  such  im- 
putation. I  four  n(tf  Death !  Death  is  not  terri- 
ble to  me.     I  bless  my  God  I  am  prepar'd.' 

"These,  or  words  to  this  effect,  his  Majesty 
moke  to  Mr.  Herbert,  as  he  was  making  ready. 
Soon  after  came  Dr.  Juxon,  bishop  of  London, 
precisely  at  the  time  his  Majesty  the  night  brfor* 
fuid  appointed  him.  Mr.  Herbert  then  falling  upoa 
his  knees,  humbly  beg'd  his  Majesty's  psidoo,  if 
ks  had  at  any  time  been  negligent  in  his  duty, 
'  whilst  he  had  the  honor  to  serve  him.  The  king 
thereupon  gave  him  his  haad  to  kiss,  having  the 
(laybetbre  been  graoiously  pleased,  under  his  royal 
hand,  to  give  him  a  certificate  expressing  that  the 
mid  Mr.  Herbert  was  not  impos'd  upon  him,  but 
by  his  Bdajesty  made  choice  of  to  attend  him  in  his 
Md-ehamoer,  and  had  serv'd  him  with  faithfulness 
ud  Uiyal  affiaotion.  At  the  same  time  his  Majesty 
also  deUver'd  hiss  hie  Bible,  in  the  margin  mhereof 
k«  hed  with  his  oum  hand  writ  many  ajinotattons 
and  quotations,  and  charged  him  to  give  it  the 
Prince  so  soon  as  he  returned  ;  repeaUng  what 
he  had  enioyned  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  his  daugh- 
tw,  that  he  would  be  dutiful  and  indulgent  to  the 
queen  his  mother,  (to  whom  his  Majesty  writ  two 
days  before  by  Mr.  Seymour,)  affectionate  to  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  also  were  to  be  observant 
•ad  dutiful  to  him  their  sovereign  ;  and  for  as 
mifch  as  from  his  heart  he  had  forgiven  his  ene- 
mies, and  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men  would 
leave  the  world,  he  had  advised  the  prince  his  son 
to  exceed  in  mercy,  not  in  rigor ;  md,  as  to  epi»- 
Wpacy,  it  was  Mtili  his  opinion,  thai  it  is  ofApostol- 

r  institution,  and  in  this  kingdom  exercised  from 
jnimitive  times,  and  therein,  at  in  all  other  his 
qffcurs,  prayed  God  to  vouchsafe  him,  both  in  refer- 
put  to  Church  and  State,  a  pious  and  a  discerning 
spirit;  and  that  it  was  his  last  and  earnest  request, 
UUU  he  would  frequently  read  the  Bible,  which  in  aU 
the  time  of  Us  affliction  had  been  his  best  instructor 
md  delight ;  and  to  meditate  upon  what  he  read ; 
«•  also  such  other  books  as  might  improve  his 
knowledge.  •  •   •  • 

"  He  Ukewise  commanded  Mr.  Herbert  to  give 
to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  ^Doctor  Andrews^  Ser- 
vtons,'  ^Archbishop  Laud  against  Fisher  the  Jesu- 
it,' which  book  {the  king  Mid)  would  ground  her 
Ojfoinst  Popery,  and  'Mr.  Hooker's  JBcclesiastical 
folity.*  TotbeDukeofGloucestsr, 'KingJamss's 
Woffca,'  ud  'I>r.  Hammond's  Practical  Cat»- 
illifm.'  "'^Birbtrt,  p.  1S6. 

(V.}  " His  Maje«j  tben  bads  him  witUnsr; 


fitrktwtM  dhntmthaurinprieattwilh  Ae  Kdiof; 
ond  being  caWd  in,  the  bishop  went  to  prayer;  and 
reading  ako  the  Vltk  tkapler  of  the  Oospel  of  &. ' 
Matthew,  wUeh  relateth  the  Passion  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour.  The  king,  tfter  the  service  was  done, 
ask'd  the  bishop  ^Ifhe  had  made  choice  of  that  chap- 
ter, being  so  applicable  to  his  present  condition  V 
The  bishop  reply'd,  'May  it  please  your  Oradous 
Majesty,  tt  is  the  proatr  Lesson  for  the  Day,  as 
appears  by  the  Ktdenoar;'  whieh  the  king  was 
moch  s^^eted  with,  so  apdy  serving  as  a  seasona- 
ble preparation  for  his  death  that  day. 

"  So  as  his  Majesty,  abandoning  all  thoughts  of 
earthly  eonctms,  continu'd  in  prtner  and  meditation, 
and  concluded  with  a  cheerful  swmissien  to  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  the  Almighty,  saying,  'He  was 
ready  to  resign  himsdf  into  the  hands  of  Otrist  Je- 
sus,  beimg,  with  the  Xingly  Prophet,  shut  up  in  the 
haadt  of  his  enemies ;  as  it  empressed  m  the  ilst 
Ptahn,  and  the  9th  verse.'  "—Herbert,  p.  I3S. 

(VL)  "  The  Chapter  of  the  day  fell  out  to  be 
that  of  the  Passion  of  onr  Saviour,  wherein  it  was 
mentioned  that  they  led  ban  away  for  envy  and 
crucified  their  long,  which  he  thought  had  been 
the  bishop's  ehooeine ;  but  when  he  found  it  was 
the  CsMit  of  the  RuSrie,  he  pet  off  his  hat,  and 
ssid  to  the  bishop, '  Ood's  will  be  done.' " — War- 
widt's  Memoirt,  p.  385. 

(VU.)  ''Upon  the  hing't  right  hand  went  the 
Hmop,  and  Colonel  Tosuinson  on  his  left,  with 
whom  his  tiajesty  had  soiae  discourse  by  the  way ; 
Mr.  Herbert  was  next  the  king ;  after  him  the 
guards.  In  this  maoaer  went  the  king  through  the 
Park ;  and  coming  to  the  stair,  the  king  passed 
along  the  galleries  unto  his  bed-chamber,  where, 
after  a  little  repose,  the  bishop  went  to  prayer;  whieh 
being  done,  his  Majesty  bid  Mr.  Herbert  bring  him 
some  bread  and  wine,  which  being  brought,  the 
king  broke  the  maaohet,  and  eat  a  mouthful  of  it, 
and  drank  a  small  glassful  of  claret  wine,  and  then 
was  tome  time  in  private  with  the  bishop,  expecting 
when  Haeker  would  the  third  and  last  time  give 
warning.  Mean  time  his  Majesty  told  Mr.  Herbert 
which  satin  nightKiap  he  would  use,  which  being 
provided,  and  M«  ktM  at  private  prayer,  Mr.  Her^ 
bert  addressed  himself  to  the  bishop,  and  told  him, 
'  The  king  had  ordered  him  to  have  a  white  satin 
night<eap  ready,  but  he  was  not  able  to  endure  the 
sight  of  that  violence  they  upon  the  scaffold  wonld 
offer  the  king.'  The  good  bishop  bid  him  then 
give  him  the  cap,  and  wait  at  the  end  of  the  ban- 
queting-house,  near  the  scaffold,  to  take  care  of 
the  king's  body ;  '  for,'  said  he,  '  that,  and  his  in- 
terment, will  be  our  last  offioe. ' '  '—Herbert,  p.  134. 

f  Vra.)— " '  I  think  it  my  duty,  to  God  first, 
snd  to  my  country,  for  to  elesir  myself,  both  as  an 
honest  man,  and  a  good  king,  and  a  good  Chris- 
tian. I  call  God  to  teitneat,  to  whom  I  must 
shortly  render  an  aeeount,  that  I  never  did  intend 
to  encroach  upon  their  privileges.  As  to  the 
guilt  of  those  enormous  crimes  which  are  laid 
against  me,  /  hope  in  God  that  CM  will  clear  me 
of  it.  God  forbid  that  I  should  be  so  ill  a  Christian 
as  not  to  toy  that  Ood's  judgmentt  art  upon  me. 
For  to  show  you  that  lama  good  Christian,  I  hope 
there  is  a  good  man,' — pointing  to  Dr.  Juxon, — 
'  that  will  bear  ms  witness  that  I  have  fwgiven  all 
the  world,  and  even  those  who  have  been  the 
ohiflf  causes  of  my  death :  who  they  are  God 
ktwws,  I  do  not  desoe  to  know ;  I  pray  God  forgive 
them.  I  pray  God  with  St.  Stephen,  that  this  be 
not  laid  to  tDMX  ohargs.  Sirs,  to  put  you  in  the 
ri^  «*^,  bdiavs  it,  799  will  i^sr  do  tight,  nor 
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Aic  You  nuBt  give  God  Am  tfuc  ^  regitltling 
ri^ly  his  Chvrck  auordimg  to  Mu  &ripk»». 
A  natioaal  aynod,  freely  called,  freely  debatiag 
amoogst  thenwelveB,  must  do  this.  I  declare 
before  you  all  ihat  I  die  a  Christum  according 
to  the  pro/euion  of  tbg  Church  of  EngUmi  ft  I 
found  it  Uft  mt  by  my  father*:  "—WJHttlock't 
JtimoritU,  p.  Hi. 

His  the  reader  perfbtmed  our  injuiictioa  t  Has 
ha  tompartd  Hvme  with  the  original  mtharitiu; 
and  will  not  the  eompariaon  eonvinee  hhn,  that 
Home's  narrative,  tranquil,  clear,  and  pathetic — 
unquestionably  possessing  a  very  high  degree  of 
rhetorical  merit — persuasive  without  the  show  of 
argument,  solemn  without  affectation,  dignified 
without  grandiloqnenee,  the  more  mpressive  from 
its  apparent  simplicity— eombines  every  species  of 
nntruth :  the  suppressio  vert,  the  mggestio  fain, 
and  the  fallacy,  more  efficient,  because  less  suscep- 
tible of  detection,  than  either — the  artificial  light 
tlnowB  00  peculiar  incidents,  for  the  pwrpose  of  di^ 
guising  others  by  comparative  shade  ? 

But  now  we  must  venture  to  impose  a  second  in- 
junction. In  order  to  test  the  effect  which  this 
wonderful  piece  of  sophistry  is  intanded  to  pro- 
Anes,  read  Home  again,  compart  Hums  xoith  Hume, 
tmi.  throw  yoatsalf  into  the  mind  of  a  student 
teqairsd  by  the  examination-paper,  to  "G*n«  the 
rtUgicms  and  moral  character  of  CSiarles  I.  at  es- 
empKfied  in  hit  death;  and  state  the  reatont  of  your 
ofimon  at  d*ducedfrom  the  toork  of  Hume. ' '  Then 
pMue,  and  decide  whether  the  following  answer 
doe*  net  eentain  the  opinions  which  Hume  has 
taught  yon  to  deduce  and  to  form. 


lUigious  and  Moral  Character  of  Charles  I.  as 
deduced  from  Hume. 

"That  the  virtue  of  Charles  I.  was  ia  some 
degree  tiaetttzed  by  soperstitioB,  osnnot  be  denied ; 
bat  whilat  the  elegant  hktoiian,  whom  we  deserv- 
edly eonsider  as  the  soundest  champion  of  monar- 
ikf,  moet  candidly  admits  this  tendency  as  the 
ehuf  defisct  of  the  king's  character,  it  is  equallr 
evident  that  the  blemish  existed  only  in  the  small- 
est degree,  so  as  to  be  an  evanesoent  quantity, 
searcely  to  be  disoemed.  Possibly  nothing  more 
than  the  doubt,  the  uncertainty,  the  suspense  of 
judgment,  naturally  resulting  from  ovr  most  aoeu- 
rata  scrutiny  into  religion. 

"  Consider  the  manner  in  which  Charles  passed 
the  three  awful  days  allowed  to  him  between  his 
sentenee  and  his  execution.  Lay  your  hand  upon 
yew  heart,  and,  after  giving  the  moet  serious  eon- 
StdraatioB  to  the  natnral  history  of  rehgioa,  as 
exemplified  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human 
race,  declare  whether  you  can  think  that  the 
kitts's  conviction  approached  in  any  degree  to  that 
solid  belief  and  persuasion,  which  governed  him  in 
the  common  affairs  of  life.  He  now  avowed  by 
his  acts  the  doubts  he  entertained ;  and  fully 
showed,  that,  whatever  assent  his  outward  de- 
mesnor  may  at  any  previous  time  have  given  to  the 
ioetrioee  of  snpeistttioa,  it  was  an  unaceountsUe 
I  of  the  mind  between  disbelief  and  eaavie> 
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tieb,  bat  eyweeehing  mnoh  nearer  to  Ae  fammt 
than  to  the  letter.  Charles,  in  the  awful  hour  of 
deeth,  never  betrayed  any  weakness  whieh  a  phn 
loso^er  would  despise. 

"When  dieselotion  is  brought  on  by  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  malsdy  or  the  decay  of  nature,  the 
last  symptoms  which  the  intellect  discovers  are  dis- 
order, weakness,  insensibility,  and  stupidity,  the 
foreninnere  of  the  annihilation  of  the  soul ;  and  it 
is  then  always  most  susceptible  of  lehgious  fic- 
tions and  dumerss.  The  griefs  and  affl|ptione 
whidi  Charles  had  sustained,  the  horror  of  a  pub- 
lie  execution,  might  have  troubled  his  mind  even 
more  than  pain  or  sickness ;  yet — instead  of  mak- 
ing any  of  the  preparations  suggested  by  poptiiar 
creduhty,  whether  nursed  by  superstition  or  in> 
flsmed  by  fanaticism,  as  the  means  of  appeasing 
an  unknown  and  vindictive  being — the  main,  and, 
as  it  should  seem,  almost  the  only  object  which 
occupied  his  thoughts,  was  securing  the  sncceesion 
of  the  throne  to  his  son,  by  the  prerogative  right 
of  piknogeniture.  On  the  morning  oi  his  execu- 
tion, during  his  moet  pathetic  interview  with  his 
infant  chiwen,  his  mind  was  wholly  engrossed  by 
that  object.  Young  as  these  infants  were,  ha 
would,  had  religions  conviction  predominated  over 
doubt,  have  endeavored,  at  such  a  solemn  moment, 
to  inuress  on  their  tender  hearts  some  notions  of 
the  bith  whieh  has  been  ascribed  to  him.  No 
such  efibit  was  made  by  him.  Equally  removed 
from  superstition  and  nnaticism,  he  may  have 
endeavored  to  comfort  them  by  the  usual  common- 
places ;  but  he  received  them  without  a  blessing, 
and  dismissed  them  forever  without  a  prayer. 

"  Indeed,  there  are  no  ineidenta  in  the  life  of 
the  king  that  more  strongly  marie  the 'noble  inde- 
pendence of  his  mind,  ibaa  the  minuter  circum- 
stances attending  this,  the  most  affecting  passage  in 
his  history.  One  of  his  own  chaplains,  Hammond , 
had  been  remarkable  for  his  diligence  in  catechiv- 
ing  yooth,  that  is  to  say,  instructing  them  in  the 
Boneense  which  passed  for  religion. — Did  Chariee 
deem  it  right  to  enable  his  innnt  boy,  the  Duke 
of  Gloueester,  to  obtain  any  perplexing  knowledge 
of  soeh  absurdities  t  No !  Charles  wholly  dis- 
carded it. — The  Princess  EHizabeth  was  a  child 
endowed  with  jad^ent  beyond  her  years,  and 
capable  of  appreciating  any  advice  which  he 
might  have  bestowed,  and  of  understanding  the 
doctrinal  works  advocating  the  theological  extrav- 
aganees  then  so  much  in  vogue.  But  when 
any  man  of  sense  takes  up  a  volume  of  divinity, 
what  are  the  questions  which  he  asksl — Does  it 
eootain  any  abstract  reasoning  concerning  quantity 
or  number  *  No.  Does  it  contain  any  experimen- 
tal reasoning  concerning  matter  of  fact  and  exist- 
ence? No.  Commit  it  then  to  the  flames,  for  it 
centuns  nothing  but  sophistry  and  illusion.  So 
thought  Charles,  now  that  intellect  asserted  her 
fall  empire.  Of  these  writers,  many  were  famil- 
iarly known  to  Charies,  both  through  their  works 
and  his  peisonol  eonnexion  with  the  men  ;  and  he 
had  queued  them  with  sufficient  point,  when  he 
eould  employ  their  arguments  against  his  political 
enemies.  But  what  was  his  conduct  now  ?  Did 
he  attempt  to  strengthen  the  religions  obedience 
of  his  child  by  recommending  to  her  the  sophis- 
tries of  Hooker  ?  No. — Did  he  teach  her  to  seek 
consolation  in  the  superstitions  of  Andrews!  No. 
With  philosophical  contempt  he  rejected  them  all. 

"  Indeed,  many  men  of  sense  might  think  that 
Cluutles  carried  his  indiflfercnca  almost  too  far, 
eanahhating  the  need  of  ooneiliating  the  ptedoai- 
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■aat  opiatODB  of  tbe^Igar.  The  mere  aaspiekm 
of  being  iaclined  to  the  Popiah  BaperBtition  had 
been  most  calamitous  to  him ;  and  he  was  now 
coQsigoing  his  children  to  the  care  of  a  mothei 
zealously  aflfected  to  that  superstition,  and  yet 
without  bestowing  the  slightest  caution  against  the 
errors  which  she  might  instil  into  their  minds. 
But  it  will  be  answered,  Was  it  to  be  expected 
that  Charles,  with  his  dying  breath,  would  adopt 
any  course  which  might  diminish  the  affection  of 
bis  cl^ldren  towards  the  wife  whom  he  so  tenderly 
loved,  or  encourage  them  to  depreciate  the  parent 
whom  he  taught  them  to  rmpect  and  honor? 
Certuniy  not;  but,  had  he  been  sincere  in  his 
TeUgiooB  eonrictions — and  let  it  be  recollected, 
that  the  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  is  the  absence 
of  any  practical  influence  possessed  by  religions 
tenets — tie  might  have  afforded  the  most  efficient 
caution  to  his  children,  without  expressing  the 
ahghtest  want  of  confidence  in  their  mother,  or 
even  mentioning  her  name.  Amongst  the  works 
of  Laud  is  his  celebrated  reply  to  Fisher,  which 
all  cealotB  must  consider  as  the  most  cogent  refu- 
tation of  Popery  ever  produced;  for  whilst  the 
crafty  archbishop  annihilates  his  antagonist,  he 
never  uses  any  argument  which  could  be  em- 
ployed against  the  superstition  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  the  fanatics  ;  yet  Charles,  anxious,  no 
doubt,  that  his  children  should  be  preeerved,  as  far 
as  possible,  from  the  contagion  of  all  religious 
opinions,  never  even  alluded  to  a  book  which  might 
have  influenced  their  conscience  in  favoT  of  any 
positive  belief. 

"  On  the  scaffold,  his  dying  words  contained  a 
most  earnest  exhortation  to  his  subjects  to  pay 
obedience  to  his  son  ^  their  lawful  king.  'Whilst 
he  thus  employed  the  last  moments  of  his  exist- 
ence in  laboring  to  support  the  royal  prerogative, 
by  the  sympathy  which  bis  fate  excited  amongst 
his  bitterest  enemies,  he  purposely,  deliberately, 
and  advisedly  abstained  from  any  expression  or 
exhortation  displaying  any  attachment  or  feeling 
of  dutv  towards  the  Church,  for  which  he  had  con- 
tended so  earnestly,  when  its  interests  were  con- 
nected with  the  rights  of  the  crown. 

"The  total  want  of  any  allusion  to  the  late 
estaUished  religion  is  most  remarkable.  The 
more  we  investigate  the  character  of  Charles  as 
delineated  by  Hume,  the  more  shall  we  be  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  his  superstition  had  now 
entirely  passed  away ;  at  least  not  a  trace  of  it  can 
be  found  in  Hume's  accurate  narrative.  The  only 
incident  which  might  tend  to  show  that  Charles 
had  the  slightest  recollection  of  the  Church  of 
England,  any  veneration  for  its  priestcrafi,  is  the 
oircumstance  that  Bishop  Juxon  assisted  him  in 
some  species  of  devotion  when  on  the  scaffold. 
Yet,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  from  the  conduct 
of  Charles,  he  justly  regarded  priests  as  the  inven- 
tion of  a  timorous  and  abject  superstition.  Reject- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  priesthood,  the  absurd 
superstructure  of  an  apostolic  succession  would  of 
course  fall  to  the  ground.  We  have  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Bishop  Juxon  was  chosen  by  the  king, 
or  that  Charles  would  not  equally  have  accepted  of 
what  were  then  termed  spiritual  consolations  firom 
the  fanatical  ministers,  or  indeed  that  he  required 
any  religious  consolation  at  all.  It  was  only  in 
the  capacity  of  a  friend  that  the  bishop  paid  tiie 
lasrt  melancholy  dnties  to  his  sovereign.  In  evenr 
respect  the  conduct  of  Charles,  in  repudiating  all 
adheronoe  to  the  superstitiona  of  the  Chnrok  of  Eng- 
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land,  was  cthn  and  solid.  The  period  of  dianm- 
nlatioa  had  passed  by.  Whatever  ridionle  wmj, 
by  a  philosophical  mind,  be  thrown  upon  piosa 
oeremonies,  they  are  unquestionably  advaotageoas 
to  the  rude  multitude  ;  and  upon  that  gionmi,  no 
doubt,  Charles  I.  had  so  strenuously  contended  for 
the  share  of  popish  ceremonies  which  the  Church 
of  England,  as  is  well  known,  had  retained. 
They  were  now  wholly  and  euturdr  east  off. 
Charles  discarded  all  the  mummery  of  a  litnigj, 
all  the  solemn  farces  of  lessons. and  gospels,  ru- 
brics and  set  forins  of  prayer ;  and,  freeing  him- 
self from  all  superstitious  influences,  he  disdained 
to  partake  of  the  communion,  which,  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  en- 
joined to  have  sought  in  his  djdng  hour. 

"  No  philosophical  mind  can  doubt  the  mgin 
of  the  works  which  superstition  and  ftnaticiaa 
equally  receive  as  the  production  of  those  who 
have  been  tempted  to  appear  as  prophets  or  aat- 
basradors  from  Heaven :  books  presented  to  os  by 
a  barbarous  and  ignorant  people,  written  in  an  age 
when  they  were  still  more  barbarous,  and  resem- 
bling those  fabulous  accounts  which  every  nation 
gives  of  its  origin.  Charles  fiilly  appreciated  the 
insufficiency  of  such  testimony.  We  have  the 
strongest  proofs  that  he  never  entered  into  the 
delusion,  from  the  marked  circumstance,  that,  dur- 
ing the  three  days  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
were  allowed  him  between  his  sentence  and  his 
execution,  an  interval  which  he  passed  in  great 
tranquillity,  the  Scriptures,  as  they  are  called, 
were  never  in  his  hands ;  nor  did  he,  according  to 
the  practice  of  all  religionists,  whether  guided  by 
superstition  or  fanaticism,  seek  any  comfort  in  hit 
affliction  from  a  book  so  contrary  to  human  reason. 
Charles  neither  saw  the  Bible,  nor  heard  the  Bftle, 
nor  read  the  Bible,  nor  touched  the  Bible,  nor  ex- 
pressed any  belief  in  the  Bible,  nor  recommended 
the  Bible  to  his  children  or  his  friends.  Do  we 
need  any  stronger  proof  that  Charles  was  a  phi- 
losopher in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  termt  His 
devotions,  as  we  must  style  them  according  to  the 
conventional  language  of  society,  appear  to  be 
nothing  more  than  that  reverence  which  every 
philosopher  renders  to  the  hypothesis  by  which  m 
endeavors  to  accoont  for  the  unalterable  and  im- 
mutable order  of  the  universe.  His  allnsioos  t» 
passing  from  a  cormptiUe  to  an  inoomptible 
crown,  where  no  disturbance  can  take  riace,  if 
they  mean  anything  beyond  a  species  of  rhetoricil 
play  upon  words,  only  imply  that  he  contemplated 
the  eternal  test  of  annihilation.  For  tiiey  were 
wholly  detached  from  any  other  expressions  im- 
pl3ring  any  belief  in  a  future  state.  Charles  may 
have  admitted  its  possibiUty,  but  nothing  more. 
And  bow  could  it  be  otherwise !  Even  at  this 
day,  the  Christian  religion  cannot  be  believed  by 
any  reasonable  person  without  a  miracle ;  and 
whoever  is  moved  by  faith  to  assent  to  it,  is  coo- 
scions  of  a  continued  miracle  in  his  own  person, 
which  subverts  all  the  prindples  of  his  understand- 
ing, and  gives  him  a  determination  to  believe  what 
is  most  contrary  to  custom  and  experience.  This 
miracle  was  not  worked  in  Charles  ;  and  he  died 
without  making  the  slightest,  the  most  remote,  the 
most  transient  profession  of  Christianity." 


Such,  then,  are  the  inferences  intended  to  be 
deduced  by  Hume,  who,  in  his  most  dishonest 
statement,  has,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparison  with 
his  BotiroeB,  purposely  omitted  every  ioMtariai 
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memoriil  at  XMovd  ttttifpag  other  tk*  king**] 
•Uegianoe  to  the  Cburch,  or  bis  unshaken  faith  as 
•  Chriatian.  Cbarlee  truly  aufiered  death  for  the 
belief  that  Chriatiaoity,  accordiDg  to  the  profiMsion 
of  the  Choieh  of  England,  was  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  state,  unchangeable  by  any  political  or 
constitutional  power,  being  an  obligation  con- 
tracted with'  the  Almighty,  from  which  he  eotild 
not  be  absolred  by  any  human  authority.  Let  it 
further  be  remarked,  that,  whilst  Hume  falsifies 
the  narratiTe  by  expunging  all  the  particulars 
teaching  the  reader  to  profit  by  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  the  monarch,  he  endeavors  to  excite  a 
&ctitious  sympathy,  by  the  false  and  theatrical 
representation  of  the  king's  hearing  the  noise  of 
the  scafibld,  which  authentic  accounts  entirely  dis- 
prove.* And,  for  the  same  purpose  of  efiect, 
whilst  Hume  gives  to  the  interview  with  the  chil- 
dren more  prominence  of  detail  than  ita  relative  im- 
ftrUtnce  requires,  he  suppresses  that  portion  of  the 
kiag's  advice  which  tnott  fecuharlj/  disclotts  the 
mind  of  the  dying  father,  namely,  the  recom- 
mendation made  by  Charles  of  Hammond,  Hooker, 
Andrews,  and  Laud,  as  the  expoeitota  of  the  doo- 
tiinea  of  that  ProteftoiU  Church  of  England,  for 
which  he  and  Latid  eq«8lly  died  as  martyrs. 

Detrimental  as  Home  may  be,  when  speaking 
his  own  sentiments  in  his  own  book,  the  evil 
which  he  elfeots  in  person  is  small  when  compared 
to  the  diffusion  of  his  irreligion,  by  those  who  are 
fiteqoently  uneonscions  of  the  mischief  which  they 
perpetrate ; — we  mean  the  writers  who  have  been 
guided  by  him  in  what  is  at  this  day  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  our  literature — ^the  numerous 
compilers  of  educational  works ;  and  in  order  that 
OUT  readers  may  puisne  the  inquiry  for  themselves, 
we  wish  them  to  consult  three  of  the  most  popular 
histories  of  this  class,  Keightley,  Gleig,  and  Mark- 
ham  ;  and  selecting  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  judge 
for  themselves  whether  this  event — of  all  others 
in  onr  annals,  the  most  interesting  to  the  imagi- 
nation— has  been  i«esented  by  those  writers  to  the 
rising  generation  in  such  a  tone  or  spirit  as  to  in- 
enkate  any  dutiful  affection  towards  the  Church, 
or  aid  tl^e  parent  in  bringing  up  the  child  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 

These  three  writers  may  in  some  measur*  elnci- 
d»te  the  manner  in  which  Hume's  influence  has 
operated  upon  his  successors,  according  to  their 
individual  chsracters  and  opportunities.  Mr. 
Keightley,  a  man  of  considerable  diligence  and 
energy,  has  been  taught  by  Hume's  skepticism  to 
loast  that  he  "■  belongs  to  no  sect  or  party  in  re- 
ligion or  politics ;"  hence  he  gives  only  "  a  moder- 
ate preference  to  the  Church  of  England,  wilbont 
taking  upon  him  to  assert  that  it  absolutely  is  the 
best ;"  and  the  same  indifference  has  caused  him, 
in  Us  Outlines  of  history,  to  obtrude  upon  youth 
some  of  the  most  oftnsive  doctrines  which  Ger- 

*  This  has  bMD  done  so  eftstualiy  by  Mr.Brodje,  and 
lif  Mi.  Laing,  that  it  is  uanecstaari  to  go  into  fiuthsr 
paiticQlars. 


■mn  B«ol«gy  can  afford.  IiLtha  death  of  Chwka, 
all  he  finds  edifying  is  that  Hugh  Peters  prayed 
f«r  him ! 

Mr.  Gleig  is  an  amiable  and  most  pleasing 
writer ;  wtien  he  works  freely  upon  his  own 
ground,  speaks  his  own  sentiments,  and  embodies 
his  own  observations,  he  produces  narratives  of 
laie  and  unaffeeted  vigor  and  deganee  ;*  but  when 
he  is  tempted  to  put  on  the  sleeves  and  apron  of  a 
bookmaker,  his  genius  deserts  him.  He  is  above 
snch  work,  and  goes  about  it  accordingly.  The 
circumstaooes  under  which  he  ]aodueed  his  "  Fami- 
ly History,"  as  a  mere  bespoken  task,  to  be  p«t 
oa  the  list  of  a  Society,  rendered  it,  we  can  sup- 
pose, needful  that  he  should  take  what  he  found 
most  ready  at  hand.  He  perhaps  went  a  st^ 
beyond  Hume  ;  but  the  only  word  of  instruction 
which  he  can  insert  in  the  nsirative  of  the  death 
of  the  royal  martyr,  is  the  dry  historieal  ftet,  that 
Charles  avowed  himself  a  member  of  the  Protest- 
ant Church  of  England.  There  is  nothing  posi- 
tively wrong  in  Mr.  Glng'e  worit — but,  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind;  Christian  knowledge  ia  as 
diligentiy  weeded  out  from  this  "  Family  Hislwry" 
as  Hume  himself  could  desire. 

Yet  perhaps  the  sti«ngest  case  of  the  treadiet- 
ous  seductions  of  Hume  is  to  be  found  in  Mrs. 
Markham's  history.  We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt, 
from  a  close  examination  of  the  work,  that  when 
the  author  began  it  for  the  use  of  her  own  chil- 
dren, she  resorted  at  once  to  the  historian  whom 
she  had  been  taught  to  consider  as  her  philosopher 
and  guide.  From  her  father,  the  inventor  of  the 
power-loom,  she  may  have  heard  the  name  of 
Adam  Smith  mentioned  with  the  highest  honor ; 
and  Adam  Smith,  in  the  letter  prefixed  to  the 
History,  has  told  her — as  he  tells  our  children,  if 
we  place  Hume  in  their  hand»— that  Hiuie's 
character  approached  as  nearly  to  the  idea  of  a 
perfectly  wise  and  virtuous  man  as  perhaps  the 
nature  of  human  frailty  will  permit;  and  therefore 
there  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  work  in  which 
the  professors  of  religion  are  mentioned,  into  which 
the  sentiments  of  Hume  are  not  infused.  These 
passages  are  fortunately  not  numerona ;  and  we 
do  most  eamestiy  hope  that,  if  a  production,  in 
many  respects  so  useful,  and  which  has  obtained 
so  much  currency,  should  come  to  another  edition, 
they  BtKf  be  all  modified  or  expunged. 

Hume  has  been,  and  is  still,  valued  by  many,  as 
a  defender  of  monarchical  principles  ;  but  his  sup- 
port kills  the  root  of  loyalty.  By  advocating  the 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign,  simply  with 
reference  to  human  relations,  he  deprives  alle- 
giance of  the  only  sure  foundation  upon  which  it 
can  rest. 

Perhaps  the  speculative  atheism  of  Hume — for 
it  is  a  violation  of  the  warning  not  to  call  evil 

*  We  are  pleaied  to  notice  "The  Light  Dragoon  "  of 
the  pretcBt  teasoB,  as  entirely  vortfay  of  the  pen  that 
wrote  "The  Sabsllem,"  and  ths  "Nanativs  of  the 
Americas  Cas^oigB  in  1814." 
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gmi,  if,  whM  le^i^  w  put  jodgiMM,  tM 
dangnate  hk  prindplM  by  any  ather  iiame-4kay 
render  his  history,  in  some  respects,  more  per- 
mekms,  if  that  be  possible,  than  the  libaM  ag- 
gTeasrre  infidelity  of  Gibbon.  Arsenie  may  wan 
BS  by  the  pain  which  the  poison  ooeasiona,  bat 
narcotios  steal  life  away.  Hmne  constantly  tempts 
ns  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  Snpreme  Being, 
before  whom  he  trembles.  He  raises  his  foul  and 
pestilential  mists,  seeking  to  exclude  iirom  the  nnl- 
voise  the  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Rigbteoasness, 
whom  he  hates  and  defies.  The  stain  object  and 
ead  of  history  is  the  setting  forth  God's  glory,  so 
as  to  riiow  that  national  happiness  arises  ftom 
doing  His  appointed  work,  and  that  national  pan- 
idnnents  are  the  results  of  natioaal  sine  ;  yet  let 
h  not  be  supposed  that,  in  order  to  render  history 
bMefidal,  it  must  of  necessity  be  expressly  written 
upon  religious  principles,  still  less  that  facts  should 
be  coarsely  and  presumptuously  wrested,  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  If 
there  be  one  thing  worse  than  a  pious  fraud,  it  is 
a  pious  ftllaey.  Any  narratiTe  of  the  affiiin  of 
the  world,  when  not  corrupted  by  the  Lymg  Spirit 
of  unbelief,  sufficiently  declares  the  superintending 
power  of  the  Almighty.  Fire  and  hail,  snows  and 
Tap<n«,  wind  and  stonn,  all  the  inanimate  objects 
of  nature,  are  seen  fiilfiUiog  His  word :  and  the 
simple  statement  of  the  Ticissitudes  and  fortunes 
of  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth  wffl  always 
declare  the  terrors  of  His  judgments,  and  the 
mercies  of  His  love.  But  the  Deistical  philoso- 
pher—the foolish  and  impotent  rebel  against  the 
Almighty — strives  to  annul  the  evidence  given  by 
the  light  of  nature.  He  would  deprive  mankind 
of  all  the  hope,  and  trust,  and  joy,  which  can  sus- 
tain us  in  our  pilgrimage,  seducing  ns  to  be  his 
companion  in  the  downward  path,  conducting  to 
the  portals  of  the  shadow  of  death — 

"  Per  me  si  va  nella  citli  dolente. 
Per  me  n  va  nel  etemo  dolore. 
Per  mt  ti  va  Ira  la  perduta  gerUe — 
*    *   Latciate  ogni  tperanxa  voi  ek'  entraU." 


From  tka  New  Honihljr  Mafulna. 
THE   EMIGKANTS   Ot  SAN  TOMKASO. 

Written  lehile  naiting  the  solemaizatittn  of  a  High 
Mass,  performed  for  the  Belgian  emigraitts  previous 
to  embarkation  for  America. 

BT  wiM.  ooaa. 

GivB  them  your  parting  prayers ! — not  muck  to  grant 

To  brethren  banished  from  their  native  shore, — 
Desperate  with  penury, — subdued  by  want, — 

Cast  forth  like  Ishmael  from  the  patriarch's  door. 
Bis  sterile  portion  in  the  earth  is  thdrs, — 

The  desert's  loneliness,  and  drought,  and  fiear  ;— 
Sons  cf  the  froe  woman  I— Bestow  your  prayers ! 

«  Eran  Euisosr !— Lord  of  Merey'-hear  I  ** 


foDis  aw  the  IhMfks,  As  kertfi,  the  Ifertfie  fiddly 

The  pleasant  pastnres  by  their  ihtliers  trod ; 
The  con,  and  wine,  and  oil,  their  Inrthright  yields^ 

The  haUow'd  hearths,— 4he  temples  of  their  OtMf 
TheiTa,  the  savanna  by  the  nwontain  side, 

Mocking  their  labors  with  its  threats  of  dearth ; 
No  traces  of  their  fiathers'  steps  to  gnide 

Their  trembling  children  o'er  that  oraokleas  aaitk. 

When  from  the  floating  ark  of  refhge  drives 

The  pilot  dove  flew  forth  across  the  main. 
At  evening  tide,  free  as  the  winds  of  Heaven, 

The  weary  wanderer  sought  its  home  again. 
But  these  go  forth  and  must  return  no  more, 

No  homeward  path  across  the  opposing  wave! 
There  where  their  anchor  bites  the  dreary  shore. 

There,   is   their   savage   dwelling, — there,  their 
grave! 

Talk  not  of  spfintering  masts  or  ragtng  sides, — 

The  tronU^  ocean  of  a  tropic  clime ; 
Within  (he  port  a  direr  peril  hes, 

Where  war  the  maddening  waves  of  want  mtA 
crime. 
Load  macs  the  storm  on  yon  wild  shore  afar, 

Maaa|CBiast  man  incensed  in  hnngiysUiA; 
Oh !  wotse  than  all  the  elements  at  war, 

The  fierce  eonteadons  of  a  lawless  lifcl 

Bright  the  effnlgence  of  a  soathem  dcy. 

Beauteous  the  blossoms  with  its  verdare  Uaat ; 
Strange  birds  on  stany  wings  gluice  nkdiani  by. 

New  stars  adorn  the  Antarctic  firmament. 
But  on  no  kindred  thing  descends  the  ray, — 

No  hearts  they  love  those  fragrant  wooders  hlwi, 
"  Etkie  Eleisoh — IiOfd  of  Mercy ! — ^may 

Thy  hand  be  with  them  in  the  wilderness ! " 

The  pristine  curse  still  blights  that  hateful  spot ! 

No  legends  consecrate  its  joyless  home, — 
Traditionary  links  that  bind  our  lot 

With  ages  past,  and  ages  yet  to  come! — 
Tree,  rock,  or  stream— what  memories  endettrf 

No  tyrant  perish'd  there,— no  hero  bled ! — 
Mnte  is  the  (dden  time  whose  voice  might  dkeer, 

The  daily  straggle  for  Uieir  bitter  bread! 

Climb  they  the  mountain ! — ^From  die  vale  beneath 

N«r  hum  of  men,— nor  viHage  chime  ascends ; 
O'er  Nature's  breathless  form, — how  fkir  in  death,.i>r 

The  solemn  pall  of  SoHtnde  extends'. 
Or,  higher  yet,  -vriien  from  the  topmost  bouAd, 

Illimitable  ^ace  their  eyes  survey, 
Still — still — that  vast  boriion  cirdeth  lOund 

But  coiling  serpents  and  the  beast  of  piey ! 

Ye  ^Ssiuherited  of  earth  and  sea!— 
High  in  your  Heaven  of  Heavens,  a  better  btni 

May  yet  be  yours, — where  no  contentions  be, 
No  trampling  foot  of  pride, — no  grasping  hand. 

Baise,  raise  your  hopes  unto  that  brighter  shares- 
Expand  your  sails,  and  seek  that  happier  home. 

"Etxb  Euisoh!— Lord  of  Mercy,  hear 
The  sufferers'  fervent   prayer,— 'Tar  Knaeo* 
com!'" 
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rSii  Bobert  Peel's  ministrj,  strong  a^  it  is,  was 
ont-Toted  upon  a  question  of  so  regulating  the  work- 
iii|r  h««a  at  ftctories,  as  to  employ  wvmeii  and 
chiMien  bat  ten  boon  a  day.  Against  this  motioB 
it  ia  alle^  tbat  Aneheao,  Genoan  aad  French 
conapetition  is  already  so  great  as  to  threaten 
England  with  the  loss  of  her  foreign  markets ; — 
ana  therefore  the  increase  of  expense  which  such 
a  blow  would  occasion  cannot  be  borne. 

This  may  become  a  qnestion  of  great  impoiianee 
in  the  ftiiMi  world.  Its  interest  to  all  who  feel 
Sat  hniBW  misaiy  can  hatdly  be  increased.] 

From  the  SpectaMC 

Thou  wlio  temeioher  that  seaieely  half-ardown 

pstitioM  for  Parfiamentaiy  Reform  were  pTcasntsd 

to  &e  House  of  Commons  during  tka  six  ytais 

pMcedittg  the  fierce  agitation  of  1831  and  1838, 

will  net  imagine  that  the  queetion  of  legiilaii'm  in- 

teifotenee  with  the  hours  of  labor  is  likely  to  "  blow 

erer"  beoanw  it  has  come  upon  ns  suMenly  and 

nnexpeetedly.    Its   praotieal   importaaoe  is   too 

manifeat  to  admit  of  su<^  a  notion.    May  w»  not 

■atber  belifii«e  that  a  proposal  which  ban  AieMnad 

the  existanoe  of  so  strong  an  Admiiiistiatien  aa 

die  present,  wbiA  is  breaking  up  oU  parties  and 

predoeing  new  fiancee,  which  ie  the  subject  of  as 

eager  and  bitter  eontroversy  as  any  of  us  can  i«- 

member,  must  be  founded  on    opituons  wUeb, 

tkongh  of  no  long  growth,  bare  yet  taken  a  form 

toot  in  the  paUie  ndodf    Nor  is  it  less  dovbtfol 

dkst  these  opinions  inrolve  oonseqnences  of  for 

greater  moment  than  the  economioal  loes  and  aoeM 

gain  which  would  result  from  shoitening  the  time 

of  labor  fitr  women  and  children  in  certain  maao- 

ftttoieK.    Loari  Ashi.it  may  not  be  eonseieas  of 

hte  misrion,  but  he  is  really  the  organ  of  a  new 

6ith,  eompared  with  which  the  onee  ardent  desire 

of  this  nation  for  a  change  in  the  eempoutioa  e{ 

tb«  House  of  Commons  appears  insignifieant ;  and 

ke  arics  us  te  take  tbefontstepinaoenfaeof  fegis- 

Intion  which  may  be  properly  termed  revolutionary, 

if  ^re  use  the  word  to  express  much  diArenee  ftem 

tk«  existing  order  of  things. 

In  the  usual  conation  of  erery  people  Aere  is  a 
|poi««ming  dass,  few  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number,  and  distinguished  ftom  tiie  mass  by  a 
soperinr  knowledge,  wbich  is  indeed  die  source  of 
their  power.  Under  ordinary  eircnrastanoee,  this 
rvUng  elaee,  though  they  may  always  lean  towards 
what  they  deem  most  adTantageons  to  themselTes, 
jet  manage,  somehow  or  other,  to  exercise  their 
Mithority  so  far  in  aooordanoe  with  die  sentiments 
ef  the  whole  people  as  to  obtain  respect  and  ebe- 
4ienee.  It  is  onty  when  they  fail  to  do  this  diat 
Mrrehttimi  cones — when  either  il«m  some  cormp- 
tioB  of  the  ruling  order  they  hare  become  ineapap 
ble  of  goreniing,  or  when  that  raling  order,  ■vho 
got  en  well  enough  before,  remain  blind  to  seme 
gTMtt  ehange  in  the  people,  and  become,  because 
onehanged  themselves,  ss  incapable  of  govening 
a«iiill»othe>eas».    Or  both  emses  may  operate 


M  ones,  as  in  tlM  Ttvmh  fa«oh«i«k.  Kosr,  i» 
En^aad,  at  least  under  the  oonsiitQtioB  of  M8S, 
tbe  nling  order  haw  invenaUy  aooaaimedated 
thsmsalees  to  the  pvevalsttt  opinion  of  the  country. 
Whether,  at  this  time  or  that,  they  did  right  oc 
wrong  aceeiding  to  present  notions,  they  have 
ever  done  what  was  requisite  Ie  prevent  lastmg 
solKsisn  between  the  Legislature  and  the  people 
at  Ivga.  AU  tlieir  wan  were  popular  in  the  be> 
ginning ;  and  whenever  peace  was  generally  de- 
sred,  war  eeaaed.  So  with  respect  to  eoonomioat 
WIS  tt  SIS,  it  is  indiAttable  that  the  "  oonmerekl 
p^ey  "  of  the  Britirii  Legislature,  when  meet  at 
vsnanee  widi  present  ideas — when  it  eomprissd 
every  sort  of  interference  with  the  produetion  and 
distribution  of  wealth— was  highly  agreeable  to 
die  classes  who  had  any  opinion  en  the  snbjoet ; 
whib  Lord  Jem  Rcssaix's  late  bid  for  letentio* 
of  sAee,  and  Sir  Robebt  Psel's  proelaimed  dif> 
foieaee  "  in  the  abstract"  with  many  of  his  sap- 
pertBM,  show  that  only  a  powerfol  interest  or  two, 
wiMMO  stnngth  is  eontincnUy  decreasng,  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  eoD^iete  adoption  by  ParUainent  of 
the  FW-trade  doetrinea  of  the  preeent  di^.  It 
woold  be  eaey  te  tale  more  examples  of  the  way 
in  which  public  <^miion  operates  on  dmrnliBg  order 
under  ear  oenstitntion. 

We  might  presnme,  dierefoe,  Cfvea  if  there 
were  no  odMr  evidenee  of  the  foet,  dutt  die  repent 
vole  of  the  House  of  Cemmons  in  foiver  of  Lori 
Assut's  T«»-hoan'  proposal,  was  not  a  iieak  of 
the  majority  on  that  occasion,  but  the  expieeaion 
^  Aran  eir  an  eiMMon  whidi  has  taken  pretty 
strong  bdd  of  the  pirfdie  mind.  It  is  an  opininn 
of  qinte  recent  gro  wdt,  hardly  developed  or  matured 
by  anybody,  eerlainiy  not  yet  expounded  so  as  te 
ebtsiii  the  eonfideat  approval  of  eautioos  thinkers, 
who,  if  tliey  otter  it,  speak  with  hesitation  and 
avowed  reluetanoe ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  one  of 
diese  opinions  vAiich  come  unlndden,  which  are 
adopted  instinetrrely,  vrhicb  partake  largely  of 
ieeKng,  and  which  have  always  had  more  influence 
on  human  afibirs  than  any  elaborated  doctrine 
wbatever.  It  is  a  rebellion,  of  sentiment  if  yea 
please,  against  that  part  of  die  doctrine  of  the 
Economists  and  Free-traders  which  says  that 
ev«y  man  is  the  best  judge  and  guardian  of  his 
own  interests.  Glaring  focts  contradict  the  asser- 
tion. (X  Iste  years  and  in  this  country,  the  experi- 
ment of  letting  the  common  people  alone  to  take 
care  of  themselves  has  been  fairly  tried ;  and  we 
see  die  result  in  the  state  of  thoee  whio  form  the 
bnlk  of  the  nation.  What  are  they,  whether  'vn 
mines,  or  fcctories,  or  agrienhiiral  villages  t— a 
Ihoronghly  servile  class,  socially  cut  off  from  their 
employers ;  doomed  to  excessive  toil  and  perpetual 
want;  ignorant,  vicious,  desperate;  and,  above 
aB,  lamentably  short  of  means  for  improving  their 
condition  by  dieir  own  unaided  effints.  This  has 
come  of  letting  them  alone  to  "  manage  their  own 
aflUis  in  tiienr  own  iray ;"  for  even  die  New  Poor- 
Itiw,  dMvgk  a  measure  of  legislation  afibeting  ■ 
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Imcft  yoitiffk  «f  Ae  Ubarag  oIwb,  w»s  liwiBnart 
to  lia.T*,  and  hM  had,  the  efieet  «f  "  fimwiof 
thcaa  on  theii  owa  resouioM."  More  pafect  lib- 
erty to  diqpoae  of  themselves  u  they  pleased,  leas 
protection  or  interferrace  from  the  State,  than  our 
oommon  people  have  had  for  ten  yean  past,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  iaiagine.  It  will  not  do  to  aay 
that  diey  are  no  wone  off  than  fansM^y,  but  oikly 
a]q)ear  so  because  we  now  inquire  aboitt  them 
more.  They  atg  worse  off  in  two  respects, — first, 
as  the  whole  method  of  factory  employment,  which 
treats  the  hmnaa  being  as  nothing  better  than  part 
of  the  machine^,  has  resulted  from  the  modem 
Bse  of  steam;  and,  secondly,  aa  the  fMstory  method 
of  employment  has  been  adopted  by  the  farmer, 
whose  laborers  once  need  to  belong  to  his  family. 
The  claaa  of  laborers  for  hire,  with  the  exception 
always  of  skilled  meohanica,  haa  obviously  beeome 
cheaper  and  more  helpless  under  the  Bysteoi  of 
letting  them  alone  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Extraordinary  individuals  among  them  improve 
thekr  condition ;  many  more  have  a  desire  of  im- 
provement unknown  to  their  fordathers ;  but  as  a 
olass  they  are  cheaper  than  cattle  and  neariy  as 
hel[dess.  Well,  their  numbers  continually  in- 
oreaae  with  the  increaae  of  the  capital  whose  slaves 
they  are;  modem  benevolence  observes  than 
closer ;  the  spectaole  has  become  revolting  to  hu- 
manity ;  and  hence  the  new  faith — ^which  is,  that 
it  is  the  proper  business  of  the  ruling  order  to  take 
some  care  of  those  who  can  take  little  or  none  of 
themselves. 

A  new  fiuth  it  is,  but  only  as  being  difierent 
from  that  which  was  last  established ;  for  "  there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun ;"  and,  assuredly, 
a  belief  ia  the  necessity  of  government,  and  in  the 
obligation  of  nders  to  exert  their  power  and  supe- 
rior intelligenoe  La  &vor  of  the  helpless,  is  a  good 
deal  older  than  Aoam  Smith  and  Laissez-faire. 
And  yet  we  must  not  deem  it  a  relapse  into  our 
grand&thers'  notions  about  interference  by  author- 
ity vrith  the  ways  of  wealth.  As  uttered  by  Lord 
HowicK  and  Mr.  C.  Bullbr,  (though  anything 
but  explained  by  either,)  it  says  that  the  weal  of 
a  nation  is  more  to  be  desired  than  its  wealth ; 
that  the  mass  of  the  people,  if  left  wholly  to  their 
own  guidsnce,  will  be  miserable  and  degraded  in 
proportion  as  the  chei^ness  of  their  labor  reduces 
the  cost  of  production,  and  augments  that  surplus 
produce  which  forms  the  wealth  of  the  community ; 
and  that  it  is  a  proper  function  or  duty  of  the  Le- 
gislature, if  possible,  to  correct  the  polidcal-econ- 
omy  law  of  competition,  as  it  aflfocts  the  unrepre- 
sented, ignorant,  helpless  class  of  laboreia  for  hire, 
by  the  interposition  of  an  act  of  Parliament  which 
would  save  them  from  excessive  toil  and  diminish 


to  the  same  extent  the  surplus  produce  of  their 
labor.  In  this  view  of  the  matter,  wealth  is  not 
despised,  but  treated  as  inferior  to  happiness: 
political  economy  is  not  set  at  nought,  but  ac- 
knowledged, and  allowed  much  weight :  the  pro- 
posed interference  by  law  bears  no  resemblance  to 


monopolies,  at  hf  ntisi,  «r  "  i— mnrriil  poliajr " 
duties,  but  is  like  the  protection  whidb  the  ^v 
affords  to  minors  against  their  own  improvidenoei, 
and  to  all  the  industrious  classes  by  the  political 
institution  of  Sunday. 

This  last  is  the  most  pertinent  illustratim.  Let 
it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  religious 
sanction  which  forbids  work  on  Sunday  were 
removed :  would  the  most  zealous  advocate  of 
haisstxrfairt  think  of  repealing  the  acta  of  Parlia- 
ment which  set  apart  one  day  in  seven  ibr  rest! 
Would  not  the  whole  oountsry  demand  by  aedam^ 
tion  new  laws  to  supply  the  absence  of  the  religious 
sanction  1  And  whyt — because  if  the  religious 
stay  of  Sunday  were  removed,  no  other  being  pro- 
vided by  Parliament,  ao  surely  wo«ld  the  politioal- 
eoonomy  law  of  competition,  operating  both  opoa 
capitalists  and  labmers,  gradually  overcome  the 
habit  of  resting  on  the  seventh  day,  and  dqiiive 
the  oommon  people  of  an  inestimable  hlnssing 
But  in  that  case,  labor  would  be  che^>er,  the  cost 
of  production  leas,  and  surplus  produce,  or  •"♦iTmf 
wealth,  greater  by  a  seventh.  We  should  have  to 
choose  between  a  aeventh  day  of  reat  on  the  «■• 
hand,  and  a  seventh  more  wealth  on  the  other; 
and  if  we  preferted  the  kiauie  to  the  greater  pro- 
duce, (as  everybody  but  a  brute  of  a  landlord, 
or  farmer,  or  mill-owner,  hoe  and  there,  would 
certainly  do,)  we  should  acquire  it  by  means  of 
legislation  at  utter  variance  with  the  doctrine  that 
if  yen  will  but  let  people  alone  they  are  sure  to 
manage  better  for  thonselves  than  anybody  oaa 
manage  for  them. 

Another  imagined  case  will  prove  instmetive 
with  respect  to  the  real  amount  of  the  econotaieal  * 
sacrifice  which  the  nation  must  make  as  the  pur- 
chase-money of  seme  leisure  for  the  voduag 
classes.  If  a  Ten-hours'  law,  embracing  all  em- 
ployments, had  existed  for  years,  what  would  be 
the  consequences  of  its  repeal  as  regards  wealth  f 
Competition  among  the  laborers  would  prevent  any 
increaae  of  wages.  Labor  would  therefore  be 
cheaper,  and  the  cost  of  produttion  leas.  Hence 
a  larger  surplus  produce — an  increase  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  produce  which  remains  after  replacing 
capital  with  ordinary  profits.  At  first,  this  gain 
would  be  enjoyed  by  the  capitalists  in  the  form  of 
higher  profits;  but  presently,  their  oompetttion 
with  each  other  wotdd  induce  them  to  carry  on 
business  for  ordinary  profit — for  that  minimum  of 
profit  which  is  an  inducement  to  the  carrying  on  of 
business.  What  would  then  became  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  produce  which  was  more  than  sufficient 
for  replacing  capital  with  ordinary  profits  ?  What 
wonld  become  of  it  depends  cm  the  manner  ia 
which  the  capitalists  would  abandon  it.  Theiz 
competition  with  each  oUier  would  induce  them  to 
give  it  up  in  different  ways,  according  to  ciicooi- 
stances— .either  by  paying  mote  rent  wherever  the 
principle  of  rent  was  in  force,  or  by  selling  at  lower 
prices,  or,  in  some  cases,  partly  in  one  way  and 
partly  in  the  other.    After  a  while,  therefim^ 
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neidiw  the  emyllJLit  nor  Ae  Iih»«r,  as  saoh, 
would  b«  my  better  off  than  before.  Tbe  efiect 
would  be  the  same  m  character  as  dnt  of  improTe- 
menta  in  the  prodncthe  power  of  capital  and  labor 
geaeimOy,  aneh  as  have  taken  place  duiing  the 
preaent  century  in  agricuhnre  and  manufactures, 
and  hare  prodigiously  angmented  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  without  raising  profits  or  wages  in  any 
employment  whatever.  Tlie  effect  would  be  to 
aogmpnt  the  means,  and  eren  to  inoreaae  the  nnm- 
bets,  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which  con- 
sumes without  producing.  Captain  Basil  Hall 
called  them  *'  the  pending  class ;"  but  omitted  to 
explain,  diat  its  absence  in  America  is  due  to  the 
unlimited  extent  of  that  field  of  employment  for 
ca]ntal  and  labor,  which  maintains  high  wages 
and  high  profits  in  spite  of  the  law  of  competition. 
Inasmneh,  too,  as  we  are  supposing  an  increase  of 
all  iunds  of  produce  in  proportion  to  the  capita]  and 
labor  employed,  food  of  course  included,  the  base 
of  society  would  be  extended,  and  there  would  be 
more  capitalists  and  laboreis  as  well  as  more  of 
the  merely  consuming  class.  Some  Tariationa 
might  take  plaee  in  the  extent  and  character  of 
emplo3nDaents ;  for  the  greater  quantity  of  food 
might  be  piodooed  by  a  smaller  population,  and 
there  is  no  saying  what  forms  of  demand  the 
increased  means  of  the  consuming  class  would 
take ;  -but  the  general  result  would  be  a  multipli- 
cation of  people,  with  a  more  remarkable  contrast 
than  erer  between  the  wealth  of  the  rich  and  the 
poverty  of  the  poor.  The  abolition  of  Sunday 
would  operate  just  in  the  same  way.  And  now  it 
may  be  avked,  if  a  Ten-hoars'  law  were  in  the 
statate4K>ok,  would  the  eeonomiod  gain  from  re- 
peaUag  it  be  thought  worth  the  social  sacrifice  ? 
Should  we  deliberately  multiplyaoeiety  at  the  cost 
of  its  deteiionitioD  f 

Another  and  a  very  important  consideration 
arises  here.  Admitting  that  a  general  Ten-hours' 
lanr  wonld  have  the  same  kind  of  efiects  on  wealth 
as  a  general  decrease  of  the  powers  of  capital  and 
labor,  it  follows  that  a  general  increase  of  those 
powers  by  means  of  improved  processes  would 
have  the  same  eflfecta,  if  equal  in  degree,  as  a  res- 
toration of  the  two  hoars  which  had  been  cut  off 
from  each  day's  labor.  The  national  wealth 
would  be  the  same,  whether  we  had  twelve  hoars' 
labor  and  no  improved  processes,  or  the  improved 
processes  and  only  ten  hours'  labor.  Thus,  for 
example,  supposing  that  a  Ten-hours'  law  for 
agriculture  had  been  passed  before  Lord  Althorp 
induced  Pailiament  to  repeal  the  Excise-duty  on 
tiles,  the  improved  drainage  which  has  resulted 
from  that  measure  might  long  ere  now  have  ia- 
CTBBeed  the  ]»odaetive  power  of  cajutal  in  agricul- 
ture as  much  aa  it  had  been  decreased  by  the  Ten- 
boara'  law.  In  that  ease,  the  working  peasantry 
woold  have  gained  the  two  hoars  a  day,  and 
nobody  would  have  lost  anything.  Turning  to 
redities,  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  general  powers 
of  piodaotion  have  been  augmented  of  late  yews, 
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by  «0Ha  of  improved  preeeeaea,  to  aa  amoant 
exceeding  the  sixth  of  the  wliolet— by  more,  that 
is,  than  would  have  sofficed  to  counteraot  the 
eooBonaeal  operation  of  a  Ten-hours'  law  passed 
before  the  improvements  began  ?  In  what,  then, 
consists  the  danger  (always  supposing  discretitm 
in  the  manner)  of  riiartening  the  hours  of  labor  to 
no  greater  extent  than  improved  {mieeeses  might 
be  expeeted  to  work  in  the  opposite  direction  1  If 
ParfiMiient  had  now  to  give  die  Sunday  tot  rest, 
they  night  give  it  by  degrees,  half  an  hour  at  a 
time,  with  a  eertainty  that  improvements  in  the 
arts  <tf  production  would  grsdoally  make  up  for 
that  decrease  of  prodnctive  povrer.  The  loss  of  a 
seventh  here  would  be  covered  by  the  gain  of  a 
seventh  there ;  a*  soon  as  the  acooont  had  been 
boianoed,  further  improvements  of  skill  would  add 
as  now  to  the  heap  of  wealth ;  and  the  vast  social 
advantage  of  the  Stmday  would  haive  been  gained 
in  perpetuity. 

We  do  not  oare  to  notice  here  the  special  case 
of  ovMT-woiked  women  and  diildren,  beeause  it  is 
oaly  the  prineiplee  of  the  new  ftith  that  we  are 
just  now  desirous  of  examining ;  and  we  are  satis* 
fied,  moreover,  that  whenever  they  diall  find  suffi- 
cient favor  with  the  public  to  give  Lord  Ashliy 
socoeae  in  his  preaent  object,  they  must  receive  a 
far  wider  application  than  has  yet  been  serioariy 
eoDtompiated  by  anybody.  No  profeesor  of  them 
ean  aphoM  the  Corn-law  without  gross  inconsis- 
teoey  w  hypocrisy.  The  general  purpose  is,  to 
make  lavra  for  relieving  the  common  people  from 
the  evik  of  competitioB ;  but  the  Com-Uw  eircum- 
aeribes  the  field  of  employment  for  capital  and 
liJx>T,  keepe  ]««fits  and  wages  down  to  the  raini- 
mom,  and  is  a  principal  cause  of  that  suffering 
wliich  die  project  of  Short-time  is  designed  to 
alleviate.  How,  again,  can  Lord  Asblkt  aak  the 
mill-owners  to  consent  to  a  measure  which  they 
believe  would  tend  to  diminish  their  profits,  when 
he  joins  in  denying  them  a  free  choice  of  markets 
in  which  to  dispose  of  their  goods?  Then,  far- 
ther, it  is  said  with  no  little  show  of  reason,  that  if 
a  Ten-hoars'  law  enhanced  the  cost  of  prodaetion 
in  manuiaotorea  by  a  sixth,  it  would  torn  the  scale 
against  ns  in  foreign  markets,  and  deprive  England 
of  her  export  trade  ;  but,  nevertheless,  Lord  Ash- 
let  helps  to  forbid  that  compensating  diminution 
of  the  cost  of  production  in  manufactures,  which 
would  be  occasioned  by  the  free  importation  of 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  an  inevitable  effect  of 
repealing  the  Corn-law  would  be  to  throw  a  large 
proportion  of  the  laborers  in  agriculture  out  of 
employment  altogether,  and  produce  an  extent 
and  degree  of  misery  frightful  to  contemplate :  so 
here  is  a  job  of  work  for  the  advocates  of  paternal 
government,  for  which  the  most  rational  and  con- 
sistent of  them  seem  as  little  prepared  as  the  oth- 
ers. Then,  furthermore,  several  of  the  means  by 
which  it  is  proposed  that  legislation  should  better 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  would  operate,  like  vac- 
oinatian  or  other  sanatory  precautioM— like  a  Teo- 
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1m«*'  I*w,  be  U  ■■id,  k 
■MBUli^  aad  leadMiag  the  oompatitiMi  oC 
•(•em  tlua  before.  CoBpetitton,  niureiMl  and 
iDtenae  ooctpetttion,  is  the  diseaae ;  and  if  we  enly 
repms  tbe  syvptaBM  ia  ooe  ^aee,  they  will  fanak 
««a  in  anether.  A  ooniMrefaeBMTe  traataent  «f  the 
■wladj  itaelf  would  probably  eombioe  eoloaiiation 
with  free  tzade  im  food :  bat,  while  the  latter  i« 
withheld  by  PaiUaaaeBt,  the  former  '»  meialy  left 
te  be  btonght  iato  dierepate  by  the  red-tape  of  the 
Ctdooial  Office.  Aad  fiaally,  (for  we  must  atop 
■eraewbma,  thioagh  tbe  dteme  i»  inexhaiMtiUa,) 
ednoMioft  by  th«  Slate  is  a  soted  speoiie ;  whieh, 
howevet,  it  will  be  Minply  in^easible  te  adauni»- 
ter  so  lamg  tm  competitiaa  shall  deprive  the  igao- 
lant  ctaaeea  of  leisure  for  reeeiving  ioetroetioB.  If 
the  priaeiplee  ef  the  new  &ith  shouU  enrer  be  eanied 
•at,  there  will  be  plenty  fiiar  the  niling  order  t»  do. 
That  faith  gains  greuod,  howerer.  All  dta 
women  of  the  classes  who  really  infinsooa  legin- 
lation,  have  kid)ibed  it  mere  or  less;  and  their 
weight  will  not  be  despised  by  seoh  aa  teak  note 
hew  Qoeen  Cuk>lihi's  trial  eondaoed  to  the 
Bsfoim  BUI.  The  bMest  ef  the  Tola*  given  in 
support  of  Lord  AsBi.BT'a  motiea  may  semewhat 
damage  the  eaaee ;  bat  they  alao  indicate  that  it 
has  beeome  of  sufficient  importanoe  te  be  avnilable 
tat  party  pwrposes.  WheneTcr  it  shall  be  traded 
with  6k  peraanal  aggraadiaenent,  aa  AbobtioD 
and  MissioM  to  the  Heathen  have  been  hy  a  veiv 
sain  wbieh  prey  upon  beneroleaoe,  we  tamf  begin 
to  think  that  Sir  Roanr  Pen's  honest  resistaaae 
will  soon  be  iraitless.  The  time  may  not  be  so 
tu  off  when  opposition  to  it  will  be  a  diaqaaliAe*- 
tioD,  and  ita  adroeaey  one  tUe  to  high  offiee.  If 
aver  that  time  should  eome,  th*  fiuth  will  be  <Aa»- 
riud  by  many  a  hosy  brain  and  veady  pen.  At 
pieaant,  we  most  mpeat,  iti» little  iMre  than  an 


THB  PAungi'*  omrauB  oamol. 


FiHB  dM  Loalos  FoaA. 
THE  PAUFEB's  CHBISTMAS   CABOt. 

Fdu.  oC  drink  and  fall  of  aaaat. 
On.  our  SAnotm'i  natal  day, 
CsAurr's  perennial  treat } 
Thus  I  heard  a  Fauper  say  :— 
"Ooght  not  I  to  dance  and  sing 
Thus  supplied  with  fiunoaa  cheer  I 

Heigho! 

I  hardly  know — 
Christmas  comes  bat  once  a  year  I 

"After  labor's  long  tarmoil, 
Sorry  fare  and  frequent  fiurt, 
Two-and-fifty  weeks  of  toil, 
Pudding-time  is  come  at  last ! 
But  are  raisins  high  or  lew, 
Flour  and  suet  cheap  or  oearf 
Heigho! 

I  hardly  know — 
Oirist«as  coma*  but  once  s  year ! 


"Fad  npiai  iht  < 
Three  handred  days  and  vmf4ia 
But  toe  CM  oa  Tiaads  lua. 
Just  as  if  I  was  n't  poor  I 
Ought  not  I  to  bless  my  stan^ 
Warden,  clerk,  and  overseer  f 

Beigho! 

I  hardly  know — 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year ! 

"Treated Uke  a  welcome  guest, 
One  of  Nature's  social  chain, 
Seated,  tended  on,  and  press'd — 
Bat  when  shall  I  be  press'd  again. 
Twice  to  pudding,  thrice  to  bee( 
A  dosen  times  to  ale  and  beer  1 

Heigho! 

I  budly  know, 
Christmas  comes  bat  once  a  year. 

"  Come  to-morrow,  how  it  will ; 
Diet  scant  and  nsage  rough. 
Hunger  once  has  had  its  fill. 
Thirst  for  once  has  had  enou^ 
But  shall  I  ever  dine  again  f 
Or  see  another  (east  appear? 

Heigho! 

I  only  know— 
ChiialBias  ceaMs  bat  enoe  a  ye«. 

"Frozen  cares  begin  to  melt, 
Hopes  revive  and  spirits  flow- 
Feeling  as  I  hove  net  felt 
Since  a  dozen  months  ago^ 
Qlad  caoagh  to  nng  a  song'.^ 
To-morrow  shdl  I  voloMeerf 

Hei^! 

I  hardly  know — 
ChBstaa*  comaa  but  own  a  year . 
"Bright  and  bleated  is  the  lime, 
Sonows  end  and  jays  begin, 
While  the  bells  with  merry  eUaw 
BiBf  the  Day  of  Plenty  ia ! 
But  the  happy  tide  to  bail 
With  s  sigh  or  with  a  tear, 

Heigho! 

I  hardly  know — 
Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year ! " 


flONa.— Bt  Samos.  Imaa. 
m  BKusABT  Mvnsa,  m*  maar  ■■*«■•  a 
ntLurv. 

Svm,  darling,  sleep,  while  my  tews  wet  thy  pillow. 
Sleep  without  lodnag,  this  last  aight  here  ; 

To-morrow  thou  'k  rock  on  tbe  deep  foaming  taiUov, 
The  winds  for  thy  lullaby  then  thoa  'It  hear : 

But  when  across  the  wide  wave  yonder, 

In  flieedem,  thro'  stranger-lands  we  wander; 

O  then,  with  a  holier  fcading,  and  fonder, 
My  heart— dearest  Erin,  will  turn  to  thee ! 

To  the  land  of  the  stranger,  my  boy,  wb  are  goings 

Wbeie  flowen,  and  biids,  and  their  soims  ara  aaw  i 
We  Ml  miss,  ia  the  spriag,  our  own  wild- lower*  nnr- 
ing, 
And  hsten  in  vain  for  the  sweet  cuckoo. 
But  in  our  dieams,  so  sweetly  ringing, 
We'll  haeyvre  hear  the  spring  bird  singings 
And  gather  the  flowers  in  our  wild  valley  ^>iingia|« 
And  weep,  when  we  wake,  that  the  drMm  is  ontrnel 
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OOBBESFONDENCE. 


PEKHArs  aome  of  our  younger  resders  msj  not 
bare  known  of  Bean  Brnmmell.  He  \ras  some- 
times called  King  of  the  Dandies,  asd.  had  almost 
Bupieme  sway  over  the  ton  in  Ehigland. 

As  an  instance  of  his  impudence,  it  is  related 
that  dining  one  day  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
■aid  to  his  Royal  host — "  George,  will  yon  touch 
the.  hell?"  ■  The  Prince  ring,  and  when  tho  ser- 
Tant  entered,  said,  "Mr.  Bnunmell's  carriage!" 
This  prodoCed  a  rupture,  and  Brnmmell  afterwards 
declared  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to  bring  the  old 
king  into  fashion,  out  of  revenge. 

Riding  with  a  Mend,  the  Prinee  met  them,  and 
without '  speaking  to  Brammell,  stopped  to  talk 
with  his  companion.  Brumnkeli  looked  at  him 
through  US' eye-glass,  and,  as  he  rode  away,  asked 
his  companion,  so  as  tp  be  heard  by^  the  Pnnce, 
"  Who  is  our  firt  ftiendl" 

The  next  artide  is  on  a  more  useful  subject^ 
the  disooTery  of  an  immense  mine  of  a  new  ma- 
mire>  wliich  is  attracting  much  attention  in  Eng- 
land. 

Our  young  readers  will  be  much  interested  in 
"  Submarine  Researches," — ^from  which  they  will 
learn  that  the  different  depths  of  the  sea,  like  the 
rarious  -heights  ef  mountains,  hare  their  appro- 
piiato  growth  of  yegetable,  and  even  of  animal  life. 

In,  Fnaa^e,  mqch  attention  is  turned  to  Rail- 
way» ;  we  slutll  show  in  our  next  number,  the 
probable-  success  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway, 
which  will  extend  the  benefits  of  these  roads  to 
oqnDtiies  otherwise  inaccesmUe  to  them,  and 
greatly  diminish  the  cost  and  inci^ase  the  advan- 
tages  in  all  countries.  The  rumor  of  the  intention 
of  Eb^and  and  France  to  divide  St.  Domingo  be- 
twnen  them,  we  copy  from  a  letter  of  the  Paris 
eoRespoBdent  of  the  National  IntelUgmoer,  (Mr. 
Wmbk.)    It  ia  not  impiobable. 

The  Polka  Dance  is  as  much  the  rage  in  Eng- 
land, as  the  Wahz  was  on  its  introdnetion  Aere. 

Flames  in  Volcanoes,  is  so  attractiTe  a  title,  that 
we  need  not  recommend  it  to  our  young  friends. 
It  is  appropriately  followed  by  the  Nemesis  in 
China. 

Brougham  Vindicated,  is.  a  HrvtMe  specimea 
of  the  tart  spite,  and  epigrammatic  style,  of  the 
Examiner.  His  lordship  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
Exammer,  and  threa^^  to  have  the  editor  sent 
to  prison  for  a  contempt. 

On  Meeting  Deceased  People,  is  a  melancholy 
artiole  ;  and -dw:  tenth  of  it  will  bji  acknowledged 


by  many,  as  regards  others ;  and  by 
relates  to  themselves. 


some,  M  It 


The  long  article  on  Earl  St.  Vincent,  need 
hardly  be  recommended  to  our  young  friends. 
The  Sea  and  an  Admiral  are  subjects  which 
always  attract  them. 

.    We  shall  oiVen  turn  back  to  the  old  writers,  of 
whom,  we  give  several  specimens  in  this  nnmber. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  look  in  vain  for  the 
continuation  of  Our  Family.  It  will  be  two  or 
three  weeks  before  we  can' receive  any  more  of  it. 

The  necessity  of  putting  the  Living  Age  early 
to  press,  in  order  that  it  may  reach  distant  sub- 
scdbeis  aboQt  the  day  of  its  date — and  in  order  that 
it  may  b$  well  printed,  and  dried,  and  pressed— 
will  idways  make  our  news  a  little  later  than  if  we 
hurried  it  smoking  from  the  press.  While  we  are 
finishmg  this  number,  we  hear  that  the  Steamer 
which  left  England  on  19th  May,  has  been  tele- 
graphed.   We  shall  have  her  news  in  our  next. 


Chinese  Smokers. — 358  and  359,  are  speci- 
mens of  pipes  for  tobacco  and  opium,  the  smoking 
of  which  produces  ^  frightful  prostration  of  the 
intellect,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pernicious 
custom  in  this  country  of  reading  Parliamentary 
Debates — a  habit  that  has  diminished  greatly  with 
the  advance  of  education.  Obtain  Davis  gives  a 
graphic  description  of  an  opium-smoker,  which 
would  apply  equally  well  to  the  case  of  a  reader 
of  the  reports  of  the  speeches  sometimes  spoken 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  "  He  lies  languid, 
with  an  idiotic  smile  on  his  countenance,  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  dru^,  (such  as  his  wife's 
handing  him  a  cup  of  tea  at  his  breakfast,)  to  care 
much  for  passing  events."— PuncA'j  Gmiik  to  tk* 
CSanue  JSxhMtion. 


Ihoiah  Oxen. — Five  of  these  extraordinary 
beasts,  bred  by  Lord  Combermere,  have  just  ar- 
rived in  London  by  the  Birmingham  Railway.  It  is 
stated  by  competent  judges  that  they  are  the  finest 
both  in  quality  and  form  that  have  as  yet  been  seen 
in  this  country.  They  have  been  consigned  to  her 
Majaety's  purveyor,  Mr.  Giblett,  of  Bond-street. 


AoRicDLTDRiL  CoLLXGE. — ^Messures  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  agri^ 
cultural  college  in  Wiltshire,  for  which  purpose  a 
public  meeting  of  the  friends  and  swporters  of  the 
mrtmosed  plan  has  been  called  for  Monday  next. 
Ean  Bathurst  has  consented  to  preside  on  the 
occasion. — Standard. 
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From  tbfl  BzunliMr. 
n«  X«/«  of  George  Bnunmell,  Esq . ,  commonly  eail- 
td  Beau  BnumneU.    By  Captain  Jessi.    Two 
Tol*.    Saundeia  and  OUey. 

Cui  bono  f  Why  on  earth  was  such  a  subject 
•elected  for  two  large  octavo  Tolumes  t  We  sus- 
pect that  Captain  Jesse  has  greatly  ovenrated  the 
attiaetioB  of  bis  hero. 

We  nerer  eoold  find  that  BrammeU's  uaefiilDees 
vent  beyoad  the  ioTention  of  the  ttarched  nedc- 
doth ;  or  that  his  geoias  amounted  to  more  than 
an  appalling  imfudenee.    It  is  clear  that  these  two 
things  made  him  the  rage.    The  impudence  was  a 
thing  sui  generis,  and  inimitable  :  a  man  who  took 
down  one  of  his  sayings,  to  the  very  letter,  would 
miss  the  whole  effect  m  repeating  it,  for  want  of 
his  slow,  deliberate,  exquisite  way.    The  starched 
neckcloth  was  in  some  cases  achievable ;  and  we 
believe,  though  the  unsuccessful  efforts  of  one 
aspirant  certainly  ended  in  suicide,  that  a  great 
BMoy  people  were  thought  to  have  succeeded  in  it. 
It  was  dear  firom  the  first  that  the  Prinoe  of 
Wales  never  could  :  his  neck  forbade  the  supposi- 
tion :  but  unattainable  neckcloths  may  have  added 
in  this  quarter  to  Brumroell's  influence.    He  dress- 
ed admixably  in  other  respects :  not  at  all  like  a 
beau.    The  art  eelare  arlem  was  brought  to  perfec- 
tion in  the  color  and  make  of  his  dothes.     It  was 
his  maxini  that  a  man  should  never  be  remarked 
for  what  he  wore,  and  he  was  an  instance  of  that 
exquisite  propriety. 

With  this  knowledge  of  Brummell,  we  opened 
Capt.  Jesse's  ponderous  volumes.  We  felt  how 
fiat  thase  things  must  look  upon  paper,  and  were 
doomed  to  no  disappointment.  Capt.  Jesse  hardly 
seems  aware  of  it.  He  fights  up  gallantly  against 
•11  his  disadvantages,  but  it  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  that  he  should  master  one  of  them.  The 
life  of  Brummell  should  have  been  written  in  some 
fifty  pages,  by  one  of  his  companions,  and  issued 
for  the  nse  of  what  is  called  the  fashionable  world, 
and  no  other:  there  is  no  earthly  meaning  or 
moral  in  it  for  any  other  class.  Rational  people 
do  not  need  to  be  told,  that  if  a  man  lives  for  mere 
sensual  pleasures,  he  had  better  die  when  the 
means  of  gratification  are  over ;  that  if  he  gam- 
bles, he  incurs  the  chance  of  losing  ;  that  if  be  can- 
not pay,  he  must  run ;  that  to  a  fashionable  man  in 
this  condition,  a  fashionable  friend  is  a  rotten  reed ; 
and  that  the  farce  must  tragically  end  in  beggary, 
misery,  and  starvation.  We  see  no  point  for  sym- 
pathy, in  any  part  of  Brummell's  career.  There 
IS  bat  a  revolting  selfishness  from  beginning  to 
end.  We  see  nothing  that  could  have  raised  iiim 
iato  a  repatable  memory,  bat  the  fact  of  baving 
lived  time  oentaries  since,  and  pandered  to  Henry 
the  Eighth  instead  of  George  the  Fonrth.  He 
wooM  hare  served  as  good  a  master,  and  instead 
of  the  Conit  disgrace  which  left  him  to  die  in  a 
madhouse,  hia  days  might  have  closed  respectably 
on  a  scaffold. 

His  father's  career  is  accurately  traced  by  Capt. 
Jesse.  He  was  a  protlgt  of  the  first  Lord  liver- 
pool  and  for  fifteen  years  Lord  North's  private 
secretary.  Eaton,  Oxford,  a  cometcy  in  the  tenth 
buzzars,  and  twenty-five  thousand  pounds,  were 
bis  youngest  son's  introdnction  to  the  world.  At 
eighteen  George  Brummell  was  a  captain,  and  at 
twenty  had  leu  the  army.  His  London  career,  as 
chief  of  the  dandies,  lasted  eighteen  years.  He 
was  batthiTty-«ight  when  he  fled  to  Calais  in  1816. 

Befcie  we  foluw  him  there,  some  anecdotes  of 


hi*  impadenee  will  amnae  the  te*der>    WiA  a 

few  of  them  he  may  already  be  familiar. 

"Dining  at  a  gentleman's  hoose  in  Hampahira, 
where  the  champagne  was  very  far  from  being  good, 
he  watted  for  a  pause  in  the  omversation,  and  then 
condemned  it  by  raising  his  glass,  and  saying  Vni 
enough  to  be  hotfd  by  every  one  at  the  taue, '  Joba, 
give  me  some  mote  of  that  dder.'  " 

"  Bis  valet  was  coming  down  stairs  one  day  wi:h 
a  quantity  of  tumbled  neckcloths  under  his  arm,  ana 
being  interrogated  on  the  subject,  solemnly  replied, 
'  Oh,  they  are  our  failures.' " 

" '  Brummell,  yon  were  not  here  resterday,'  said 
one  of  his  club  friends;  'where  did  yon  dutef— 
'  Dine !  why,  with  a  person  of  the  name  of  R— — s.  I 
believe  he  wishes  me  to  notice  him,  hence  the  din- 
ner ;  but,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  desired  that  I  woald 
make  up  the  party  myself,  so  I  asked  Alvanley, 
Mills,  Fierrepomt,  and  a  few  others,  and  I  assure 
you,  the  affur  turned  out  quite  unique;  there  was 
every  delicacy  in,  or  out  of  season ;  the  Sillery  wo* 
perfect,  and  not  a  vrish  remained  ungratified;  buL> 
my  dear  fellow,  conceive  my  astonishment  when  I 

tell  you,  that  Mr.  B 8  had  the  assurance  to  sit 

down,  and  dine  with  us.' " 

"An  acquaintance  having,  in  a  momiog  call, 
bored  him  dreadfully  about  some  tonrbe  made  in  the 
North  of  England,  mquired  with  great  pertinacity  of 
his  impatient  listener  which  of  the  lakes  he  preferred? 
when  Brummell,  quite  tired  of  the  man's  tedious 
raptures,  turned  bis  head  imploringly  tovraids  his 
valet,  who  was  arranging  something  in  the  room, 
aadsaid,  <  Robinson.'— <  Sir.'— •  Whi<A  of  the  lakes 
do  I  admire?* — '  Windermere,  sir,'  replied  that  dis- 
tinguished individual.  'Ah,  yes, — Windermere,'  re- 
pealed Brummell,  '.so  it  is, — Windermere.'  A  lady 
at  dinner,  observing  that  he  did  not  take  any  vege- 
tables, asked  him  whether  such  was  his  general 
habit,  and  if  he  never  ate  any?  He  R{4ied,  'Yes, 
madam,  I  once  eat  a  pea.' " 

"  One  day  a  friend,  meeting  him  limping  in  Bond 
street,  asked  him  what  was  the  matter  ?  He  replied, 
he  had  hurt  his  leg,  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  'it  was 
his  favorite  leg.'  Having  been  asked  by  a  sympa* 
thising  friend  bow  he  happened  to  get  such  a  sever* 
cold  ?  His  reply  was, '  Why,  do  you  know,  I  left  my 
carriage  yesterday  evening,  on  my  way  to  town  fix>m 
the  Pavilion,  ana  the  infidel  of  a  landlord  pat  me 
into  a  room  with  a  damp  stranger.' " 

"  On  being  asked  by  one  of  his  acquaintance,  dar- 
ing a  very  unseasonable  summer,  if  be  had  ever  seen 
such  a  one  ?  He  replied, '  Yes,  la£t  winter.'  Having 
fancied  himself  invited  to  some  one's  conntry  seat, 
and  being  given  to  understand,  after  one  night's 
lodging,  that  he  was  in  error,  he  told  an  nnconscioos 
friend  in  town,  who  asked  him  what  sort  of  a  place 
it  was?  'That  it  was  an  exceedingly  good  boose 
for  stopping  one  night  in.'  " 

"  On  the  night  that  he  left  London,  the  Bean  wa^ 
seen  as  usual  at  the  Opera,  but  he  left  early,  and, 
withont  returning  to  his  lodgings,  stepped  into  a 
chaise  which  had  been  procnred  for  him  by  a  noble 
friend,  and  met  his  own  carriage  a  short  distance 
from  town.  Travelling  all  night  as  fast  as  foot  post- 
horses  and  liberal  donations  could  enable  him,  th« 
morning  of  the  17th  dawned  on  him  at  Dover,  and 
immediately  on  bis  arrival  there,  he  hired  a  small 
vessel,  put  his  carriage  on  board,  and  was  landed  in 
a  few  hours  on  the  other  side.  By  this  time,  the 
West  End  had  awoke  and  missed  him,  paiticalarly 
his  tradesmen." 

This  last  little  trick  was  copied  firom  BoHn^brofcv 
— a  much  greater  fop.  Our  last  ^>ecijnen  of  thv  kind 
of  anecdote  is  the  most  exqaiat«  MT  iB.    Ita  dtis 
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if  nearly  fourteen   yean  after  his  banisliment, 
which  adds  to  the  humor  of  the  thing : 

"  It  was  while  promenading  one  day  on  the  pier, 
and  not  long  before  be~  lefi  Calais,  (bat  an  old  asso- 
ciate of  his,  who  had  just  arrired  by  the  packet  firom 
England,  met  him  unexpectedly  in  the  street,  and 
cordially  shaking  hands  with  him,  said,  'My  dear 
Brummell,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  yon,  for  we  had  heard 
in  England  ttmt  you  were  dead ;  the  report,  I  assare 
yon,  was  in  very  general  circulation  when  I  left.' — 
'Mere  stock-jobbing,  my  good  fellow,  mere  stock- 
jobbing,' was  the  Beau's  reply." 

Even  in  his  ashes  lived  his  wonted  impudence. 
Nothing  could  quench  it.  His  mode  of  life  was 
pretty  much  the  same  for  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
at  Calais,  as  it  had  been  in  London,  (difference  of 
place  excepted !)  though  how  he  managed  it, 
living  on  charity  as  he  must  have  done,  ia  difficult 
to  divine.  He  denied  himself  no  comfort,  but  was 
always  whining  and  complaining  :  the  last,  indeed, 
was  an  addition  to  his  luxuries.  Ailer  a  good  din- 
rter  from  Deasin's,  a  bottle  of  Dorchester  ale,  a 
liqueur  glass  of  brandy,  and  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux, 
he  would  write  to  Lord  Sefton  that  he  was  lying 
on  straw,  and  grinning  through  the  bars  of  a  gaol ; 
eating  bran  bread,  my  good  fellow,  eating  bran 
bread."  If  he  could  have  known  how  soon  he 
would  in  sober  sadness  grin  through  real  bars,  and 
lie  on  veritable  straw,  it  might  have  made  even  Atnt 
serious. 

The  Whigs  gave  him  the  consulate  of  Caen  in 
Normandy  in  1830.  It  was  worth  400/.  vyeai, 
but  he  had  to  assign  an  annuity  of  320/.  to  his 
Calais  creditors  before  he  could  have  that  place, 
and  to  content  himself  with  the  fiction  of  support- 
ing his  consulate  on  80/.  a-year.  Of  course  he 
was  soon  enormously  in  debt :  cheating  and  starv- 
ing his  washerwoman  first,  as  he  had  done  at 
Calais,  for  starch  continued  to  be  his  prime  ne- 
cessity. If  anything  could  add  to  the  repulsive 
Sicture  of  the  man  at  this  time,  it  would  be  ^e 
oleful  Delia  Cruscan  letters  he  writes  to  young 
ladies,  here  printed  by  Capt.  Jesse  as  worthy  of 
preservation.  He  soon  loses  his  consulate  and  is 
carried  off  to  prison  ;  and  it  will  depend  altogether 
on  temperament  whether  the  reader  laughs  or 
cries  over  his  piercing  shrieks  irom  between  his 
prison  bars,  that  the  pigeon  they  give  him  for  din- 
ner is  a  skeleton,  that  the  mutton-chops  which 
support  it  are  not  larger  than  half-aH;rown,  that 
the  oiscnits  are  like  a  bad  halfpenny,  that  he  has  but 
six  potatoes,  and  that  the  chemes  sent  him  for 
dessert  are  positively  unripe. 

So  the  man  continues  to  the  last.  In  paralysis, 
imprisonment,  and  the  apparent  neighborhood  of 
death,  his  chief  anxiety  is  to  get  b£u;k  to  his  five 
sous'  whist,  and  his  ^eatest  horror  to  seal  a  note 
with  a  wafer.  Charitable  supplies  from  England 
set  him  at  liberty  again,  and  on  certain  conditions 
there  is  reasonable  prospects  of  charitable  support 
for  the  rest  of  his  days :  hut  his  spirit  of  self-sacri- 
fice is  quite  exhausted  when  he  has  brought  him- 
self down  to  ons  complete  change  of  linen  daily. 
He  cannot  fiud  it  in  his  heart  to  renounce  his  prim- 
rose gloves,  his  Ean  de  Cologne,  oil  for  his  wigs, 
patent  blacUng  for  his  boots,  or  an  occasional  cast 
of  ^amblin^  in  a  lottery.  For  these  luxuries  he 
again  runs  mto  debt. 

Bnt  we  have  now  to  note  the  end.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1836  Brummell  suddenly  appeared  in  a  black 
cravat.  Starch  and  cambric  had  made  him,  and 
their  absence  denoted  his  ruin.  His  wits  had 
began  to  &il.    In   1837  he  was  an  idiot.    His 


cleanliness,  and  fastidious  appetite,  were  replaced 
by — what  Capt.  Jesse  should  hudly  have  told. 
Ilie  blubber  of  the  Esquimaux,  the  style  of  one 
of  Swift's  Houhynhyms,  may  stand  for  these  revolt- 
ing details  of  the  voracity  and  filth  of  Brummell. 
He  died  in  the  madhouse  of  Bon  Sauveur  in  1840. 

BROianLL's  LAST  rARTIM. 

"On  certain  nights  some  strange  fancr  wonid 
seize  him,  that  it  was  necessary  he  shonid  give  a 
party,  and  he  accordingly  invited  many  of  the  dis- 
tingnished  persons  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate 
in  former  days,  though  some  of  them  were  already 
numbered  with  the  dead. 

"  On  these  gala  evenings,  he  desired  his  attendant 
to  arrange  his  apartment,  set  out  a  whist-table,  and 
light  the  bougies,  (he  burnt  only  tallow  at  the  lime,) 
and  at  eight  o'clock  this  man,  to  whom  he  had  alrea- 
dy given  bis  instructions,  opened  wide  the  door  of  his 
sitting-room,  and  announced  the  '  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire.' At  the  sound  of  her  Grace's  well-remember- 
ed name,  the  Beau,  instantly  rising  from  his  chair, 
would  advance  towards  the  door,  and  greet  the  cold 
air  from  the  staircase,  as  if  it  had  been  the  beaatifnl 
Georgians  herself.  If  the  dust  of  that  fair  creatnr* 
could  have  stood  reanimate  in  all  her  loveliness  be- 
fore him,  she  would  not  have  thought  his  bow  less 
graceful  than  it  had  been  thirty-five  years  before; 
lor,  despite  poor  Brummell's  mean  habiliments  and 
uncleanly  person,  the  supposed  visitor  was  received 
with  all  his  former  courtly  ease  of  manner,  and  the 
earnestness  that  the  pleasure  of  such  an  honor  might 
be  supposed  to  excite.  'Ah!  my  dear  Duchess,' 
faltered  the  Beau,  'how  rejoiced  I  am  to  see  you  ;  so 
very  amiable  of  yon  at  this  short  notice !  Pray  bury 
yourself  in  this  arm-chair ;  do  yon  know  it  was  a 
gift  to  me  from  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  was  a  very 
kind  friend  of  mine  ;  but,  poor  thing,  yon  know,  she 
is  now  no  more.'  Here  the  eyes  of  the  old  man 
would  fill  with  the  tears  of  idiotcy,  and,  sinking  into 
the  lauteuil  himself,  he  would  sit  for  some  time  look- 
ing vacantly  at  the  fire,  until  Lord  Alvanley,  Wor^ 
cester,  or  any  other  old  friend  he  chose  to  name,  was 
announced,  when  he  again  rose  to  receive  them,  and 
went  through  a  similar  pantomime.  At  ten  his 
attendant  announced  the  carriages, — and  this  iaice 
was  at  an  end." 

BEtnnCELL's  LAST  Pt^BLIC  ATFEAKANCI. 

(£1  a  letter  from  the  VUe-Coiuid  Amatrmg  to  an 
English  Friend.') 
"  I  have  deferred  writing  for  some  time,  hoping  to 
be  able  to  inform  you  that  I  had  succeeded  in  gettmg 
Mr.  Brummell  into  one  of  the  public  institutions,  bnt 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  failed ;  I  have  also  tried 
to  get  him  into  a  private  house ;  but  no  one  will  un- 
dertake the  charge  of  him  in  his  present  state  :  in 
fact,  it  would  be  totally  impossible  for  me  to  describe 
the  dreadful  situation  he  is  in.  For  the  last  two 
months  I  have  been  obliged  to  pay  a  person  to  he 
with  him  night  and  day,  and  still  we  cannot  keep 
him  clean ;  he  now  Ues  upon  a  straw  mattress,  whicn 
is  changed  every  day.  They  will  not  keep  him  at 
the  hotel,  and  what  to  do  I  know  not :  I  should  think 
that  some  of  his  old  friends  in  England  would  be 
able  to  get  him  into  some  hospital,  where  he  could  be 
taken  care  of  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  I  beg  and  en- 
treat of  you  to  get  something  done  for  him,  for  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question  that  he  can  remain  where 
he  is.  The  clergyman  and  physician  here  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  melancholy  state  of  idiotcy  he  is  in." 

It  would  he  unjust  not  to  add  that  Capt.  Jesse's 
book  has  much  amusing  detail  incidentally  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  Sketches  of  the  beaus 
who  preceded  Brummell,  and  of  the  general  socie- 
ty in  which  he  flourished,  are  here  and  there  bw- 
pily  done.  There  is  much  merit  of  this  kind  in 
the  book  ^  J 
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BISCOTEHT   OF  AntlCAN   OUANO. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Glasgoa  Herald  for  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  disooveryof 
this  valuable  manure  oa  the  coast  of  Africa.  Tlie 
nanative  presents  a  striking  illastration  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  British  merchant,  and  which,  in 
this,  OS  in  numberless  other  instances,  will  doubt- 
less result  in  a  great  national  benefit : — 

According  to  the  observations  of  Capt.  Farr,  of 
the  Ann,  of  Bristol,  who  had  the  honor  of  bring- 
ing last  year  the  first  cargo  of  African  guano  to 
Great  Britain,  the  island  of  Ichaboe — in  which  the 
quality  is  of  a  superior  kind — is  situated  in  28°  19' 
of  south  latitude,  and  14°  50'  of  east  longitude,  four 
dajrs'  sail  north  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and 
14  degrees  south  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Benguela.  It  is  a  small  rocky  islet,  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  the  mainland  of  Africa,  on 
which,  at  a  distance  of  half  a  dozen  miles,  is  a 
native  settlement,  and  from  the  inhabitants  giving 
the  name  of  Ichaboe  to  the  island  it  has  been  re- 
tained by  the  same  title  in  our  own  language. 
The  manner  in  which  the  guano  treasures  on  this 
coast  were  opened  up  to  the  enterprise  of  British 
merchants  is  both  curious  and  Interesting,  and  the 
following  recital  of  it  is,  we  believe,  the  correct 
one.  An  American  trader  having  observed  the 
interest  which  the  importation  of  Peruvian  guano 
was  creating  in  Britain,  was  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  he  had  seen  large  deposits  of  a 
similar  substance  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  he 
published  a  short  narrative  of  his  observations  in 
an  Americanjoumal.  This  account  fell  under  the 
notice  of  an  English  capttun,  who  transmitted  it  to 
his  relatives  in  Liverpool,  and  by  them  an  expe- 
dition of,  we  believe,  five  ships  was  fitted  out  in 
the  close  of  1842  for  the  purpose  of  being  loaded 
with  the  African  guano  for  the  British  market. 
The  instructions,  however,  which  were  given  to 
the  masters  must  have  been  of  an  imperfect  kind, 
for  four  of  them  returned  without  having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  object  of  their  search,  and  the  fifth, 
viz.,  the  Ann,  was  nearly  in  the  same  position, 
when  accident  revealed  the  El  Dorado  which  was 
destined  to  exert  such  a  potent  influence  in  ferti- 
lizing our  soil.  Captain  Farr  happened  to  be  at 
Cape  Town,  and  one  morning  stepped  into  a  coffee- 
room  for  breakfast,  and  while  partaking  of  his 
repast,  entered  into  conversation  with  the  master 
of  an  American  whaler,  to  whom  he  explained  the 
regret  he  felt  at  being  likely  to  return  to  England 
without  being  able  to  fulfil  the  object  of  his 
mission.  The  American  stated  that  he  had  been 
on  shore  on  some  islands  of  the  exact  description 
which  the  other  was  in  quest  of;  and  gave  Cap- 
tain Farr  such  information  as  enabled  him  to  find 
out  the  island  of  Ichaboe,  and  take  the  first  cargo 
from  a  deposit  which  may  have  been  in  the  course 
of  accumulation  from  the  earliest  ages  in  the 
world's  histoiT.  With  this  cargo  he  sailed  for 
England,  and  having  put  in  at  a  port  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  in  July,  1843,  he  there  found  instruc- 
tions awaiting  him,  which  directed  him  to  proceed 
to  Dumfries  and  unload  ;  and  he  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Careethorn  on  the  Solway,  where  the 
Ann  was  discharged,  and  the  guano  carried  to 
Liverpool  in  lighters.  Notwithstanding  the  se- 
crecy with  which  these  proceedings  were  man- 
aged, some  hints  respecting  them  reached  the  ears 
of  the  firm  of  Alexander  and  John  Downie,  of  this 
city,  who  dispatched  their  manager,  Mr.  Mon- 
crieff,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  such  information 
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as  w««Id  open  up  ib«  African  gsaiM  i^actn  tecM 
generally  to  British  industrjr.  A  negotiation  was 
accordingly  begun  at  Dumfries,  and  terminated  at 
Bristol,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Captain  Farr 
agreed  to  proceed  again  to  Ichaboe,  and  at  the 
same  time  point  out  the  way  to  a  fleet  which  waa 
dispatched  by  Messrs.  Downie,  with  sealed  in- 
structions, in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  Alreac^ 
several  of  these  ships  have  arrived  in  Scotland, 
while  one  of  them  has  discharged  a  cargo  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  the  matter  being  no  longer  a 
secret,  a  number  of  vessels  were,  at  the  date  of  the 
last  advices,  loading  at  Ichaboe  for  various  ports 
in  Great  Britain.  Guano  is  also  obtained  at  Angia 
Pequena,  40  miles  south  of  Ichaboe,  but  it  is  not 
by  any  means  held  in  such  high  favor  as  the  pro- 
duct of  the  latter.  At  the  time  of  Captain  Farr't 
first  visit  the  island  was  covered  with  penguins, 
gannets,  &c.,  but  principally  the  former,  in  num- 
bers which,  altogether  defied,  calculation.  Thmr 
seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  with,  nor  fear  oi, 
man,  and,  in  fact,  offered  a  resistance  to  his  en- 
croachment on  a  domain  which  had  been  peculiarly 
their  own  for  thousands  of  years.  Since  the  crews 
of  so  many  ships,  however,  were  located  at  the 
island,  the  birds  have  almost  entirely  deserted  their 
former  territory,  and  retired  to  fulfil  the  purposes 
of  their  nature  to  more  remote  and  inaccessible 
shores.  The  specimens  of  the  penguin  6om  Icha- 
boe which  we  have  seen  are  about  two  feet  in 
height,  and  as  a  great  portion  of  their  time  is  spent 
in  the  sea  they  are  furnished  with  anall  flaps  at 
paddles,  instead  of  wings,  which  enU>le  them  to 
progress  through  the  water  with  great  velocity, 
though  they  are  unable  to  fly.  The  female  lays 
and  sits  upon  one  egg  at  a  time,  and  a  hole 
scratched  in  the  deposit  subserves  all  the  purposes 
of  a  nest.  In  this  way  a  succession  of  incubations 
go  on  for  several  months  in  the  year,  the  young 
bird  making  its  way  to  the  sea  as  soon  as  it  is  able. 
It  is  the  opmion  of  the  seamen,  that  vast  numbers 
of  them  never  reach  their  destined  home  in  the 
waters,  but  are  crushed  to  death  in  their  progress 
to  it,  by  the  dense  battalions  of  birds  which  have 
almost  to  maintain  a  struggle  for  bare  standing 
room  ;  and  in  this  way  the  guano  heaps  are  in- 
creased as  well  by  the  bodies  of  the  birds  as  by 
their  droppings.  The  bodies  of  seals  are  also 
found  on  the  surface  of  the  guano  deposits,  which 
leads  to  the  belief  that  they  may  have  occasionally 
taken  shelter  there  from  a  storm  or  hurricane,  and 
having  been  overpowered  by  the  potency  of  the 
ammoniacal  vapor,  have  been  unable  to  return  to 
the  water,  and  died  where  they  lay.  The  guano 
which  is  brought  to  this  country  is  found  under  a 
loose  covering  of  decayed  birds,  recent  dung,  &c., 
and  is  so  firmly  imbedded  that  it  requires  to  be  dug 
out  by  the  laborious  operations  of  the  pickaxe. 
When  thus  disengaged  it  is  put  into  bags,  and 
transferred  by  a  sort  of  rope-ladder  from  the  island 
to  a  boat,  which  lies  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  surf, 
and  from  thence  it  is  daily  emptied  into  the  hold 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  anchored  at  a  short  dis- 
tance. Ten  men  will  lift  about  fifteen  tons  per 
day,  but  the  operation  is  a  very  laborious  one,  and 
the  sun  is  so  powerful  that  few  of  the  crews  escape 
without  having  their  faces  and  hands  blistered  so 
that  the  outer  skin  is  peeled  off.  When  Captain 
Farr  left  Ichaboe  he  estimated  the  guano  deposit 
on  that  island  alone  to  extend  to  one  thousand  feet 
in  length,  by  five  hundred  in  breadth,  with  an 
average  depth  of  thirtv-five  feet,  containing,  per- 
haps, from  seven  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hon- 
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iiei  dHMMad  tau.  It  is  eridant,  therefbi«,  that 
tliiB  iiiivly  will  aooD  be  ezhaastad  in  feitilizingr  the 
•oil  of  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies,  bntit 
ia  to  be  hoped  that  rast  stores  of  it  vet  exist 
which  hare  hitherto  never  been  disturbed  by  man. 
On  this  sabject,  we  quote  the  following  statement 
from  the  South  African  OmunercuU  AJvtrtiter, 
publisiied  at  Cape  Town  in  Janaary  last  :— 

"  On  the  rocKT  headlands,  or  on  the  rocky  and 
umolested  islands  on  the  west  coast,  both  within 
and  beyond  the  boundary  of  this  ctriony,  where  the 
•ea  fowl  &om  a  vast  ezpaaae  of  open  ocean  come 
to  breed,  enormous  masses  of  this  manure  have 
Moentlr  been  discovered ;  and  it  seems  probable 
that  aU  the  way  up  the  coast  bto  the  Gulf  of 
Goinea,  and  beyond  it,  similar  treasures  await  the 
a^calture  of  the  world,  by  which  means  the  sea 
wll  render  back  to  the  land  much  more  matter 
itted  to  form  organized,  that  is,  vegetable  and 
•oimal  aabataoces,  than  the  riven  carry  down  into 
their  depths,  or  the  fleets  of  the  nations  deposit  in 
thsir  course  over  its  surfaoe." — BelTs  Mestenger. 


From  Bood'i  Mmrin*. 
TBB  BRIDOB  OF   8I0B8. 

"DtoWMdl  inwatfir'—SiMlMt. 


On  more  Unfortunate, 
Weary  of  breath, 
Bashly  importanale, 
Gone  to  her  death  I 

Take  her  np  tenderly, 
Ltft  her  with  care ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderly, 
Young,  and  so  ttii ! 

Look  at  her  garments 
Clinging  like  cerements ; 
Whilst  the  wave  constantly 
Drips  from  her  clothing; 
Take  her  up  instantly, 
Loving,  not  loathing— 

Toaeh  her  not  seomftilly } 
Think  of  her  moumfoUy, 
Gently  and  humanly ; 
Not  of  the  stains  of  bet, 
All  that  remains  of  her 
Now  is  pure  womanly. 

Make  no  deep  semtiny 
Into  her  mntmy 
Bash  and  nndatiAil ; 
Fast  all  dishonor. 
Death  has  left  on  her 
Only  the  beautiful. 

Still,  for  all  slips  of  hers. 
One  of  £ve's  family — 
Wipe  those  poor  lips  of  beta 
Oosing  so  clammily. 

Loop  up  her  tresses 

Escaped  from  the  comb, 
Her  fair  auburn  tresses ; 
Whilst  wonderment  guesses 
Where  was  her  home  f 

Who  was  her  father! 
Who  was  her  mother  t 
Had  she  a  sister  t 


Had  she  a  brother  r 

Or  was  there  a  dearer  one 
Still,  and  a  nearer  one 
Yet,  than  all  other? 

Alas !  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun ! 
Oh  1  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full, 
Home  she  had*  none. 

Sisterly,  brotherly. 
Fatherly,  motherly 
Feelings  had  changed ; 
Ix>7e,  by  harsh  evidence, 
Thrown  from  its  eminence; 
Even  God's  providence 
Seeming  estranged. 

Where  the  lamps  quiver 
So  far  in  the  river. 
With  many  a  light 
From  window  and  casement, 
From  garret  to  basement, 
She  stood,  with  amaxement. 
Houseless  by  night. 

The  bleak  wind  of  March 
Blade  her  tremble  and  shiver ; 
But  not  the  dark  aich. 
Or  the  black  flowing  river : 
Mad  from  life's  history, 
Glad  to  death's  mystery, 
Swift  to  be  huri'd— 
Any  where,  any  where 
Out  of  the  world! 

In  she  plunged  boldly, 
No  matter  how  coldly 
The  rough  river  ran, — 
Over  the  brink  of  it, 
Picture  it— think  of  it, 
Dissolute  Man  I 
Lave  in  it,  drink  of  it, 
Then,  if  you  can  1 

Tttke  her  up  tenderiy. 
Lift  her  with  care ; 
Fashion'd  so  slenderty. 
Young,  and  so  fair ! 

Ere  her  limbs  frigidly 
Stiffen  too  rigidly, 
Decen  tly,— kmdiy, — 
Smooth,  and  compose  them ; 
And  her  eyes,  close  them, 
Staring  so  blindly ! 

DreadfUly  staring 
Through  muddy  impurity. 
As  when  with  the  daring 
Last  look  of  despairing 
Fixed  on  ftitnrity. 

Perishing  gloomily. 
Spatted  by  contumely. 
Cold  inhumanity, 
Burning  insanity. 
Into  her  rest. — 
Cross  her  hands  humbly, 
As  if  praying  dai]cd>ly. 
Over  her  breast ! 

Owning  her  weakness. 

Her  evil  behavior, 

And  leaving,  with  meekness, 

Her  sins  to  ner  Saviourl,  . 
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On  tie  lAght  thromn  on  Gttiegy  ly  Suima- 
rine  Betearches;  being  the  tubstanee  of  a 
Communieation  made  to  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  Friday  Evening, 
the  Zid  February,  1844.  By  Ebwakd 
Forbes,  F.L.S.,  M.W.S.,  &c.  Prof.  Bot 
King's  College,  London. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  certain 
It&liaii  naturalists  *  sought  to  explain  the  arrange- 
ment and  disposition  of  organic  remains  in  the  strata 
of  their  conntry,  by  an  examination  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  living  beincs  on  the  bed  of  the  Adriatic  Sea. 
They  sought  in  the  bed  of  the  present  sea  for  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented  by  the 
upheaTed  beds  of  former  seas.  The  instrument, 
by  means  of  which  they  cond  ucted  their  researches, 
was  the  common  oyster-dredge.  The  results  ihey 
obtained  bore  importantly  on  Geology ;  but  since 
their  time,  little  has  been  done  in  the  same  line  of 
research, — the  geologist  has  been  fully  occopied 
above  water,  and  the  naturalist  has  pursued  his 
studies  with  far  loo  little  reference  to  their  bearing 
on  geological  questions,  and  on  the  history  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  in  time.  The  dredge,  when  used, 
has  been  almost  entirely  restricted  to  the  search 
after  rare  animals,  by  the  more  adventurous  among 
soologists. 

Convinced  that  inquiries  of  the  kind  referred  to, 
if  conducted  with  equal  reference  to  all  the  natural 
history  sciences,  and  to  their  mutual  connection, 
must  lead  to  results  still  more  important  than  those 
which  have  been  obtained,  I  have,  for  several  years, 
conducted  submarine  researches  by  means  of  the 
dredge.  In  the  present  communication,  I  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  some  of  the  more  remarka- 
ble facta  and  conclusions  to  which  they  have  led, 
and  as  briefly  point  out  their  bearings  on  the  sci- 
ence of  geology. 

I.  Living  Seinga  are  not  distributed  indifferently 
on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  but  certain  species  live  in  cer- 
tain parts,  according  to  the  depth,  so  that  the  sea-bed 
presents  a  series  of  zones  or  regions,  each  peopled  by 
its  peculiar  inhabtlants. — Every  person  who  has 
walked  between  high  and  low  water-marks  on  the 
British  coasts,  when  the  tide  was  out,  must  have 
observed,  that  the  animals  and  plants  which  inhabit 
that  space,  do  not  live  on  all  parts  of  it  alike,  but 
that  {Articular  kinds  reach  only  to  certain  distances 
from  its  extremities.  Thus  the  species  of  Auricula 
tan  met  with  only  at  the  very  margin  of  high  water 
mark,  along  with  Littorina  carulescens  and  saxa- 
tilit,  VehUina  otis,  Kellia  rubra,  Balani,  &c.  ;  and 
among  the  plants,  the  yellow  Chondrus  crispus 
{Carrigeen,  or  Iceland  moss  of  the  shops),  and 
Coralhna  officinalis.  These  are  succeeded  oy  other 
forms  of  animals  and  plants,  such  as  Littorina  lil- 
torea.  Purpura  lapiUus,  Trochi,  Aclinea,  Porphyra 
laciniata,  (Laver,  Sloke,)  and  Wtxe.  Towards  the 
margin  of  low  water,  Lottia  tesludinaria,  Solen 
sUiqua,  and  the  Dulse,  Rhodomenia  palmata,  with 
numerous  Zoophytes,  and  Ascidian  molluscs,  indi- 
cate a  third  belt  of  life,  connected,  however,  with 
the  two  others,  by  certain  species  common  to  all 
three,  such  as  Patella  vulgata,  and  Mytilut  edulis. 
These  sub-divisions  of  the  sea-bed,  exposed  at  ebb- 
tide, have  long  attracted  attention  on  the  coasts  of 
our  own  country,  and  on  those  of  France,  where 
they  have  been  observed  by  Audouin  and  Milne 
Edwards,  and  of  Norway,  where  that  admirable 
observer  Sara  has  defined  them  with  great  accuracy. 

■^^Hais&i  and  Donati,  and  after  them  SoUaoi. 


Now  thia  anbdiviaum  of  the  ttmet  twnrMn  tide- 
marks  into  cones  of  animal  life,  is  a  reprcsentatiba 
in  misiatore  of  the  entire  bed  of  the  sea.  The  re- 
sult of  my  observations,  first  in  the  British  seas,* 
and  more  lately  in  the  .£gean,  has  been  to  define 
a  series  of  zones  or  regions  in  depth,  and  to  aaeer- 
tain  speaficaUy  the  animal  and  vegetsUe  iohabit- 
snts  of  each.  Regarding  the  tract  between  tide- 
marks  as  one  region,  which  I  have  termed  the 
Littoral  Zone,  we  find  a  series  of  eqaivalent  re- 
gions, succeeding  it  in  depth.  In  the  British  aesa, 
the  littoral  xone  is  succeeded  by  the  region  of  Lh- 
minarin,  filled  by  forests  of  brmd-leaved  Fuei, 
among  which  live  some  of  the  most  brilliantly  col- 
ored and  elegant  inhabitants  of  the  oeean.  This 
is  the  chosen  habitat  of  Xoeimtf,  of  Rissote,  and  of 
Nudibranchous  molhuca.  A  belt  generally  of  mod 
or  gravel,  in  whicb  numerous  bivalve  mollusca  live, 
intervenes  between  the  laminarian  zone,  (in  whieh 
the  Flora  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  its  maximum,) 
and  the  region  of  Corallines,  which,  ranging  from 
a  depth  of  from  20  to  40  fathoms,  abounds  in  beau- 
tifnl  flexible  zoophytes  and  in  numerous  species  of 
Molluscs  and  Crustacea,  to  be  procured  only  by 
means  of  the  dredge.  The  great  banks  of  Mono- 
myarions  Mollusca,  which  occur  in  many  districts 
of  the  Northern  Seas,  are  for  the  most  part  included 
in  this  region,  and  afford  the  zoologist  his  richest 
treasures.  Deeper  still  is  a  region  as  yet  but  little 
explored,  from  which  we  draw  up  the  more  massy 
corals  found  on  our  shores,  aocompanied  by  shell- 
fish of  the  class  Brachiopoda.  In  the  Eastern  Med- 
iterranean (where,  through  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance afforded  by  Captain  Graves,  and  the  Meditar- 
ranean  Survey,  I  have  been  enabled  to  define  the 
regions  in  depth,  to  an  extent,  and  with  a  precisian 
which,  without  similar  aid,  cannot  be  hoped  for  in 
the  British  seas),  between  the  sur&oe  and  the 
depth  of  230  fathoms,  the  lowest  point  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  examining,  there  are  eight  weU- 
defined  zones,  corresponding  in  part,  and  present- 
ing similar  characters  with  those  which  I  have 
enumerated  as  presented  by  the  sea-bed  in  the 
North.  The  details  of  these  will  be  given  in  the 
forthcoming  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
British  Association,  to  which  body  I  had  the  honor 
of  presenting  a  report  on  the  subject,  at  the  last 
meeting. 

When  we  examine  the  distribution  and  aseocis- 
tion  of  organic  remains,  in  the  upheaved  beds  of 
tertiary  seas,  we  find  the  cones  of  depth  as  evident 
as  they  are  in  the  present  ocean.  I  have  proved 
this  to  my  own  satisfaction,  by  a  minute  compari- 
son of  the  newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Rhodes,  where 
that  formation  attains  a  great  thickness,  with  the 
present  state  of  the  neighboring  sea,  and  oarrying 
on  the  comparison  through  the  more  recent  tertia- 
ries  with  the  more  ancient,  have  found  indubitable 
evidences  of  the  same  phenomena.  The  strata  of 
the  cretaceous  system  yield  similar  evidences,  and 
doubtless,  in  all  time,  the  element  of  depth  exer- 
cised a  most  important  inflnenoe  in  regnlaung  tbe 
distribution  of  animal  life  in  the  sea.  If  so,  as  o«r 
researches  extend,  we  may  hope  eventually  to  as- 
certain the  probable  depth,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  re- 
gion of  depth,  in  which  a  given  stratum  oontaining 
or(ranic  remains  was  deposited.  Every  geologktt 
will  at  once  admit,  that  such  a  result  would  eon- 
tribute  materially  to  the  history  of  sedimentary  fo*- 
mations,  and  to  the  progress  of  geological  scienoe. 

*  The  first  notics  of  then  was  pidtUshsd  m  the  Edi». 
boigh  Acadsmic  Aoaual  for  1840.        ^^-~.  ¥ 
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n.  ^n*  lumBtr  of  ipedes  it  much  Us>  in  the 
lower  tones  than  in  the  upper.  Vegetables  disappear 
beloto  a  eertain  depth,  and  the  dtmiTuUion  tn  the 
number  of  animal  species  indicates  a  zero  not  far 
distant. — This  conclusion  is  founded  on  my  ^gean 
leaeaiehes.  Vegetables  become  fewer  and  fewer 
in  the  lower  zones ;  and  dwindle  to  a  single  spe- 
cies,— a  nullipara,  at  the  depth  of  100  fothoms. 
Although  the  lower  zones  hare  a  much  greater 
rertical  range  than  the  higher,  the  nnmber  of  ani- 
mal species  is  infinitely  greater  in  the  latter.  The 
lowest  region  (the  8th)  in  the  Mediterranean,  ex- 
ceeds in  extent  all  the  other  regions  together ;  yet 
its  fauna  is  comparatiTely  small,  and  at  the  lowest 
portion  explored,  the  number  of  species  of  testacea 
found  was  only  eight.  In  the  littoral  zone,  there 
were  above  150  species.  We  may  fairly  infer, 
then,  that  as  there  is  a  zero  of  vegetable  life,  so  is 
there  one  of  animal  life.  In  the  sea,  the  vertical 
range  of  animals  is  greater  than  that  of  vegelsr 
bles ; — on  the  land,  tAe  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
geological  application  of  this  fact,  of  a  zero  of  life 
lA  the  ocean,  is  evident.  All  deposits  formed  be- 
low that  zero,  will  be  void,  or  almost  void,  of  or- 
ganic  contents.  The  greater  part  of  the  sea  is  far 
eeper  than  the  point  zero ;  consequently,  the 
greater  part  of  deposits  forming,  will  be  void  of 
organic  remains.  Hence  we  have  no  right  to  infer 
that  any  sedimentary  formation,  in  which  we  find 
few  or  no  traces  of  animal  life,  was  formed  either 
before  animals  were  created,  or  at  a  time  when  the 
•ea  was  less  prolific  in  life  than  it  now  is.  //  might 
have  been  formed  in  a  very  deep  sea.  And  that  such 
-was  the  case  in  regard  to  some  of  our  older  rocks, 
such  as  the  pireat  slates,  is  rendered  the  more 
probable,  seemg  that  the  few  fossils  we  find  in 
them,  belong  to  tribes  which,  at  present,  have 
their  maximum  in  the  lowest  regions  of  animal 
life,  such  as  the  Brachiopoda,  and  Pteropoda,  of 
which,  though  free  swimmers  in  the  ocean,  the 
remains  aocuraalate  only  in  very  deep  deposits. 
The  uppermost  deposits,  those  in  which  organic 
remains  would  be  most  abundant,  are  those  most 
Jiable  to  disappear,  in  consequence  of  the  destroy- 
ing action  of  denudation.  The  great  and  almost 
nonfboeiliferous  strata  of  Scaglia,  which  form  so 
krge  a  part  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  of  West- 
ern Asia,  were  probably,  for  the  most  part,  formed 
below  the  zero  of  life.  The  few  fossils  they  con- 
tain, chiefly  nummulites,  correspond  to  the  fora- 
miniferm  which  new  abound  mostly  in  the  lowest 
cegions  of  animals.  There  is  no  occasion  to  attri- 
bute to  metamorphie  action  the  absence  of  traces 
of  liviogbeings  in  such  rocks. 

III.  The  number  of  northern  forms  of  animals 
and  plants  it  not  the  same  in  all  the  zones  of  depth, 
iut  inortaies  either  positieely,  or  by  respresenlation, 
at  vra  descend.  The  association  of  species  in  the 
littoral  zone  is  that  most  characleriBiic  of  the  geo- 
grapiuoal  region  we  are  exploring  ;  but  the  lower 
soaes  have  their  faunas  and  floras  modified  by  the 
presence  of  species  which,  in  more  northern  seas, 
«re  characteristic  of  the  littoral  zones.  Of  course, 
this  remark  appUes  only  to  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere ;  thsugh,  from  analogy,  we  may  expect  to 
find  such  incersdy  the  case  also  in  the  southern. 
Tbo  \itMf,  put  in  the  abstract,  appears  to  be,  that 
fmaUels  in  depth  cere  equivalent  to  parallels  in  lati- 
tude, corresponding  to  a  well-known  law  in  the 
distribution  of  terrestrial  organic  beings,  viz.,  that 
parallels  in  elevation  are  equivalent  to  parallds  in 
Ittibtdt:  for  example,  as  we  aaoend  mountains  in 
tropical  countries,  we  find  the  auocff^ive  Kelt*  of 


vegetation  more  and  more  northern  or  senAem 
(according  to  the  hemisphere)  in  character,  either 
by  identity  of  species,  or  by  representation  of  fbrms 
by  similar  forms ;  so  in  the  sea,  as  we  descend,  we 
find  a  similar  representation  of  clinates  in  parallels 
of  latitude  in  depth.  The  possibility  of  such  a 
representation  has  been  faypothetieally  anticipated 
in  regard  to  marine  animals  by  Sir  Henry  De  La 
Beche,*  and  to  marine  plants  by  Lamouroux.  To 
me  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  confirm  the  fe- 
licitous speculations  of  those  distinguished  ob- 
servers. The  fact  of  such  a  representation  has  aa 
important  geological  application.  It  warns  us  that 
all  climatal  inferences  drawn  from  the  number  of 
northern  forms  in  strata  containing  assemblages  of 
organic  remains,  are  fallacious,  unless  the  element 
of  depth  be  taken  into  consideration.  But  the  in- 
fluence of  that  element  once  ascertained,  (aad  I  have 
already  shown  the  possibility  of  doing  so,)  our  in- 
ferences assume  a  value  to  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  pretend.  In  this  way,  I  have  no  doubt, 
the  per-centage  test  of  Mr.  Lyell  will  beeeme  one 
of  the  most  important  aids  in  geology  and  natural 
history  generally ;  and,  in  fact,  the  most  valuable 
conclusions  to  which  I  arrived  by  the  reduction  of 
my  observations  in  the  .£gean,  were  attained 
through  the  employment  of  Mr.  Lyell's  method. 

IV.  All  varieties  of  sea-bottom  Ore  not  emtalljf  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  animal  and  vegetable  Me. — ui  all 
the  zones  of  depth  there  are  occasionally  more  or 
less  desert  tracts,  usually  of  sand  or  mud.  The 
few  animals  which  frequent  such  tracts  are  mostly 
soi\  and  unpreservable.  In  some  muddy  and  sandy 
districts,  however,  worms  are  very  numerous,  and 
to  such  places  many  fishes  resort  for  food.  The 
scarcity  of  remains  of  testacea  in  sandstones,  the 
tracks  of  worms  on  ripple-marked  sandstones, 
which  had  evidently  been  deposited  in  a  shallow 
sea,  and  the  fish  remains  often  found  in  such 
rocks,  are  explained,  in  a  great  measure,  by  these 
facts. 

V.  Beds  of  marine  animals  do  not  increase  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  Each  species  is  adapted  to  live  on 
certain  sorts  of  sea-bottom  only.  It  may  die  out 
in  consequence  of  its  own  increase  changing  the 
ground. — ^Thus,  a  bed  of  scallops,  Pecten  opercu- 
Jarit,  for  example,  or  of  oysters  having  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  ground  is  completely 
changed,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
the  remains  of  dead  scallops  or  oysters,  becomes 
unfitted  for  the  further  sustenance  of  the  tribe. 
The  young  cease  to  be  developed  there,  and  the 
race  dies  out,  and  becomes  silted  up  or  imbedded 
in  sediment,  when,  the  ground  being  renewed,  it 
may  be  succeeded  either  by  a  fresh  colony  of  scal- 
lops, or  by  some  other  species  or  assemblage  of 
species.  This  "  rotation  of  crops,"  as  it  were,  is 
continually  going  on  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  af- 
fords a  very  simple  explanation  of  the  alternation 
of  fossiliferous  and  nonfossiliferous  strata ;  organic 
remains  in  rocks  being  very  rarely  scattered  through 
their  substance,  but  arranged  in  layers  of  various 
thickness,  interstratified  with  layers  containing  few 
or  no  fossils.  Such  interstratincation  may,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  be  caused  in  another  way,  to-wit,  by 
the  elevation  or  subsidence  of  the  sea-bottom,  and 
the  consequent  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  one 
region  of  depth,  and  the  substitution  of  those  of 
another.  It  is  by  such  efi°ects  of  oscillation  of  level, 
we  may  account  for  the  repetition,  at  intervals,  in 

*Tcn  y«an  ago,  in  his  "Be*«arches  ^  'Htepntieal 
Geology.* 
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eettais  fonnationa  of  strata  indicating  the  same  le- 
fian  of  d^th. 

VI.  Antmah  having  the  greatest  ranges  in  depth 
have  utually  a  great  geographical,  or  else  a  great 
geological  range,  or  both. — ^I  found  that  snch  of 
the  Mediterranean  teatacea  as  occur  both  in  the 
existing  sea,  and  in  the  oeighboring  territories, 
were  such  as  hod  the  power  of  living  io  several 
of  the  zones  ia  depth,  or  else  had  a  wide  geo- 
graphical distribution,  frequently  both.  The  same 
nolda  true  of  the  testacea  in  the  tertiary  strata  of 
Great  Britain.  The  cause  is  obvious :  such  spe- 
cies as  had  the  widest  horizontal  and  vertical 
ranges  in  space,  are  exactly  such  as  wonld  live 
longest  in  tune,  since  they  would  be  much  more 
likely  to  be  independent  of  catastrophes  and  de- 
stroying influences,  than  snch  as  had  a  more  lim- 
ited distribution.  In  the  cretaceous  system,  also, 
we  find  that  such  species  as  lived  through  several 
epochs  of  that  era,  are  the  few  which  are  common 
to  the  cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Amer- 
ica. Count  D'Archiac  and  M.  de  Yemeuil,  in 
tbeii  excellent  remarks  on  the  fauna  of  the  Palaso- 
zoic  rocks,  appended  to  Mr.  Murchison  and  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick's  valuable  memoir  on  the  Rhenish 
Proviuces,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fossils  common  to  the  most  distant  localities,  are 
such  as  have  the  greatest  vertical  range.  My  ob- 
servations on  the  existing  testacea  and  their  fossil 
analogues,  lead  to  the  same  inference.  It  is  very 
interesting  thus  to  find  a  general  truth  coming  out, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  shape,  from  independent 
inquiries  at  the  two  ends  of  time. 

Vn.  MoUusca  migrate  in  their  larva  slate,  hut 
cease  to  exist  at  a  certain  period  of  their  metamor- 
phosis, if  they  do  not  meet  viith  favorable  conditions 
for  their  development;  i.  e.,if  they  do  not  reach  the 
particular  zone  of  depth  in  which  they  are  adapted 
to  live  as  perfect  animals. 

This  proposition,  which,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  now  put  forward  for  the  first  time,  includes  two 
or  three  assertions  which  require  explanation  and 

froof,  before  I  can  expect  the  whole  to  be  received, 
'irst,  thai  mollusca  migrate.  In  the  fourth  volume 
of  the  Annals  of  Natural  History,  (1840,)  I  gave  a 
zoo-geological  account  of  a  shell-bank  in  the  Irish 
Sea,  being  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  of  seven 
years'  observations  at  a  particular  season  of  the 
year.  In  that  paper,  I  made  known  the  appear- 
ance, after  a  time,  of  certain  mollusca  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  had  not  previously  in- 
habited those  shores.  They  were  species  of  lim- 
pet, about  which  there  could  be  no  mistake,  and 
one  was  a  littoral  species.  At  that  time,  I  could 
not  account  for  their  appearance.  Many  similar 
facts  have  since  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  fish- 
ermen are  familiar  with  what  they  call  "  shifting" 
of  shell-beds,  which  they  erroneously  attribute  to 
the  moving  away  and  swimming  ofif  of  a  whole 
body  of  shell-fish,  such  as  mussels  and  oysters. 
Even  the  Pcctens,  much  less  the  testacea  just 
named,  have  very  little  power  of  progressing  to 
any  distance,  when  fully  developed.  The  "  shift- 
ing" or  migration  is  accomplished  by  the  young 
animals  when  in  a  larva  state.  This  brings  me  to 
a  second  point,  which  needs  explanation.  All 
mollusca  undergo  a  metamorpltosis  either  in  the 
egg,  or  out  of  the  egg,  but,  for  the  must  part, 
among  the  marine  species  out  of  the  egg.  The 
relations  of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  several 
tribe*  are  not  yet  fully  made  out :  but  suiScient 
Is  now  known  to  warrant  the  generalization.  In 
one  great  class  of  mollusca,  the  Gasteropoda,  all 


appear  to  commence  life  under  the  same  form, 
both  of  shell  and  animal,  viz.,  a  very  simple,  spi- 
ral, helicoid  shell,  and  an  animal  funiislied  with 
two  ciliated  wings  or  lobes,  by  which  it  can  swim 
freely  through  the  fluid  in  which  it  is  contained. 
At  this  stage  of  the  antmoTs  existence,  it  is  in  a 
state  corresponding  to  the  permanent  state  of  a 
Pteropod,*  and  the  form  is  alike  whether  it  be 
afterwards  a  shelled  or  shell-less  species.  (This 
the  observations  of  Dalyell,  Sars,  Alder  and  Han- 
cock, Allman,  and  others  prove,  and  I  have  seen 
it  myself)  It  is  in  this  form  that  most  species 
migrate,  swimming  with  ease  through  the  sea. 
Part  of  the  journey  may  be  performed  sometimes 
by  the  strings  of  eggs  which  fill  the  sea  at  certain 
seasons,  and  are  wafted  by  currents.  My  friend, 
Lieut.  Spratt,  R.  N.,  has  lately  forwarded  me  a 
drawing  of  a  chain  of  mollusca,  taken  eighty  miles 
from  shore,  and  which,  on  being  hatched,  produced 
sheUed  larvee  of  the  forms  which  I  have  described. 
If  they  reach  the  region  and  ground,  of  which  the 
perfect  animal  is  a  member,  then  they  develop  and 
flourish  ;  but  if  the  period  of  their  development  ar- 
rives before  they  have  reached  their  destination, 
they  perish,  and  their  fragile  shells  sink  into  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Millions  and  millions  must  thus 
perish,  and  every  handful  of  the  fine  mud  brought 
up  from  the  eighth  zone  of  depth  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, is  literally  filled  with  hundreds  of  these 
curious  exuviis  of  the  larve  of  mollusca.f 

Were  it  not  for  the  law  which  permits  of  the 
development  of  these  larvse  only  in  the  region  of 
which  the  adult  is  a  true  native,  the  zones  of  depth 
would  long  ago  have  been  confounded  with  each 
other,  and  tbe  very  existence  of  the  zones  of  depth 
is  the  strongest  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  law. 
Our  confidence  in  their  fixity,  which  the  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  mollusca  migrate  might  at  first 
shake,  is  thus  restored,  and  with  it  our  confidence 
in  the  inferences  applicable  to  geology  which  we 
draw  from  submarine  researches. 

Some  of  the  facts  advanced  in  this  communica- 
tion are  new,  some  of  them  have  been  stated  be- 
fore: but  all,  for  which  no  authority  is  given, 
whether  new  or  old,  are  put  forth  as  the  results 
of  personal  observation. 


Thb  Glaciaridm. — This  establishment,  which 
has  been  removed  to  Graflon  street  East,  Totten- 
ham-court-road, was  opened  on  Monday  afternoon. 
The  area  of  artificial  ice  is  extremely  convenient 
for  such  as  may  be  desirous  of  engaging  in  the 
graceful  and  manly  pastime  of  skating.  It  repre- 
sents a  lake  imbedded  amid  Alpine  scenery,  with 
snow-covered  mountains  and  precipitous  glaciers, 
the  judicious  management  of  the  hght  giving  every- 
thing a  cold  and  wintry  appearance,  rendered  per- 
fect by  the  masses  of  snow  under  which  every 
species  of  vegetation  seem  to  bend,  which  fills 
every  cleft  in  the  rocks,  and  which  has  lodged  in 
fantastic  wreaths  at  the  bottom  of  every  valley. 

♦It  is  not  improbable  that  the  form  of  the  larva  of  the 
Pteropod,  when  it  shall  be  knonn,  will  be  fonnd  to  he 
that  of  an  Ascidian  polype,  even  as  the  larva  of  the  Tu- 
nicata  preseots  us  with  tbe  representation  of  a  faydroid 
polype. 

t  Tbe  nucleus  of  the  shells  of  the  Cephalopoda  is  a 

r'  al-univalve,  similar  m  form  to  the  undeveloped  shells 
va  alluded  to,  and  it  is  vet  to  be  seen  whether  all 
Cephalopoda  do  not  commrtice  their  existtnc*  ondsr  a 
tpiral-sheOed  Ptfropodout  form. 
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ITALY. 
It  woald  leem  that  all  appeajranee  of  disorder  in 
the  Neapolitan  States  had  vanished.  Letters  re- 
ceiTed  in  Paris  from  Naples,  dated  the  9th  inst., 
state  that  the  accouchement  of  the  Queen  of  Na- 
ples was  imminent,  and  that  the  Duke  de  Mont- 
pensier  (hourly  expected  to  arrive  from  Algiers) 
would  be  the  sponsor  of  the  prince  or  prineess  to 
be  bom.  These  despatches  are  totally  silent  re- 
specting politics  or  political  movements. 

FRANCE. 

Railways. — The  attention  of  the  Chamber  has 
been  chiefly  directed  to  railway  legislation.  Two 
schemes  are  before  the  House, — one  for  a  railway 
from  Orleans  to  Bordeaux,  and  the  other  from 
Paris  to  Lyons.  Various  opinions  prevail  as  to 
the  best  plan  for  carrying  the  schemes  into  prac- 
tical operation.  One  party  were  of  opinion  that 
fovernment  should  construct  the  works  and  lay 
own  the  rails,  and  then  lease  them  to  companies, 
who  would  supply  carriages  and  work  them ; 
another  party  incline  to  the  English  plan,  of  leav- 
ing the  whole  afiair  in  the  hands  of  private  compa- 
nies ;  whilst  a  third  are  in  favor  of  the  mixed  plan 
recommended  by  government,  which,  it  is  argued, 
combines  the  advantages  of  private  enterprise  with 
those  to  be  derived  nom  national  aid  and  super- 
vision. The  government,  it  is  believed,  have  a 
majority  in  their  favor. 

On  Dit,  that  the  French  Ministry  are  negotia- 
ting with  the  British  for  a  recognition  of  absolute 
French  sovereignty  over  the  Society  Islands,  and 
that  they  mean  to  divide  the  island  of  San  Domingo 
between  them.  Looking  to  the  East — to  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  to  Oceania — how  the  argumentvm 
ad  hominem  might  be  used  in  reply  to  their  bold 
protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  tfae 
United  States !  The  Tahiti  question  has  been  sus- 
pended by  tfae  debates  in  the  Chamber  of  Pears  on 
the  Education  bill,  and  those  of  the  Deputies  on 
the  Penitentiary  System.  Seven  long  sittings 
have  been  accorded  by  the  Peers  to  the  struggle 
between  the  Clergy  and  the  University,  and  it  is 
not  yet  decided.  A  succession  of  most  elaborate 
written  discourses  on  universal  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  every  scheme  of  public  instmctioD, 
ancient  and  modem,  might  already  have  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  venerable  assembly.  Cousin, 
the  philosopher,  lectured  first,  for  more  than  three 
hours ;  the  champions  of  t!ie  clergy  were  few  in 
the  comparison,  but  potent  in  zeal,  intrepidity,  and 
matter  of  both  fact  and  argument.  In  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  Auburn  and  Sherrt  will  have 
been  made  the  most  familiar  of  sounds ;  "  the 
whole  Chamber  shuddered,"  says  a  reporter,  "  as 
the  orators  described  the  iron  gag  employed  at 
Sherry  Hill ;  De  Tocquevills,  (he  Pennsylvanian, 
could  not  disprove  the  assertions." 

TURKEY. 

In  the  Levant,  France,  England,  and  the  other 
Christian  powers,  are  interposing  eSectnally  to 
stop  the  persecutions  and  cruelties  ezereiaed  over 
the  Oreeks  and  other  Christians  in  the  Turkish 
provinces.  The  Sultan  seems  to  act  with  good 
faith  and  sincerity  ;  he  has  pledged  himself  to  the 
heads  of  the  European  diplomacy  that  he  will 
exert  all  the  power  of  his  government  to  punish 
these  cruelties,  and  to  establish  a  general  and 
equal  toleration  throughout  his  dominiona.  But 
he  is  evarywhars  o^\K^\t^  by  tba  bigot«d  Turks, 


md  in  iniiiT  cmw  by  tM  pacoM.  Th6  conuBand- 
er  in  chief,  Riza  Pacha,  was  recently  ordered 
to  march  to  Adrianople,  to  protect  the  Christiana 
in  that  district  and  throughout  Roninelia.  Two 
days  before  sending  off  the  last  accounts,  the  Sol- . 
tan  had  desired  him  to  proceed  to  Adrianople,  to 
organize  the  troops,  and  direct  the  neceaaary 
measare*  for  the  pacification  of  the  moantainewa 
of  Albania,  but  the  Paeha  pleaded  seriom  illness, 
and  declined  accepting  the  mission. 

A  course  of  action  has  just  occurred  in  Turkey, 
strongly  marking  the  growth  of  European  infln- 
ence,  though  it  may  be  described  in  few  words. 
Moved  by  the  sanguinary  execution  of  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  converted  to  Islamism  from 
Christianity  and  had  relapsed — an  ofience  for 
which  the  Mussulman  penalty  is  death — the 
representatives  of  France  and  England  have  ob- 
tained a  formal  assurance  that  such  extreme  pun- 
ishment shall  not  again  be  inflicted.  This  conces- 
sion excited  a  fanatical  feeling,  and  the  Turkish 
government  detected  a  most  extensive  con.spiracy 
to  massacre  Christians,  or  make  some  other 
religious  demonstration.  The  danger  was  stopped 
by  a  bold  measure  :  the  Porte  suddenly  discovered 
a  necessity  for  recraiting  its  army  and  navy  ;  and, 
under  the  name  of  recruits,  no  fewer  than  fiAeen 
thousand  persons,  suspected  of  conspiring,  have 
been  conveyed  from  Constantinople  to  an  island  in 
the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  whence  they  will  be  distribu- 
ted among  the  naval  and  military  forces. — Spectator- 

A  remarkable  act  of  power  has  just  taken  place 
in  Constantinople,  in  the  deportation  of  a  large 
number  of  the  populace  to  the  islands  in  the  Sea 
of  Marmora.  The  number  is  said  to  be  15,000, 
though  this  is  probablv  exaggerated ;  and  the 
cause  is  rumored  to  be  the  fanatical  wrath  of  the 
populace  at  the  decree  against  beheading  Chris- 
tians who,  aiVer  bavbg  embraced  Islamism,  have 
returned  to  Christianity. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  express  a  fear  that 
our  ambassador,  in  demanding  this  measure  of 
common  sense  and  common  mercy,  may  have  gone 
too  far,  and  provoked  the  feeUngs  of  the  people  by 
his  premature  humanity.  That  political  incendia- 
ries and  the  remnant  of  the  Janizaries  may  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  decree  to  endanger  the 
public  peace,  is  possible  ;  because,  where  such  in- 
tentions and  such  means  exist,  any  pretext  will 
serve  the  purpose.  But  the  whole  seems  to  have 
been  little  more  than  a  conspiracy  to  unseat  the 
Minister  Riza  Pacha.  Whether  from  his  stricter 
discipline,  or  from  the  old  Turkish  passion  for  see- 
ing the  head  of  a  vizier  tossed  over  the  walls  of 
the  seraglio  to  them  once  a  year,  the  Minister 
seemed  a  fit  object  for  a  Cabinet  change ;  and  a 
conspiracy  was  organized  accordingly.  In  former 
days,  when  the  Janizaries  were  powerful,  those 
turbulent  managers  of  the  state  would  have  beaten 
their  drums,  marched  to  the  seraglio,  strangled  the 
Divan,  and  brought  back  the  Sultan's  head  in  a 
sack.  Bot,  as  Mahmoud  cut  up  their  supremacy 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  by  discharges  of  grape- 
shut,  they  have  now  no  other  expedient  than  to 
raise  the  rabble,  and  curse  the  Padishah  in  their 
coffee-houses.  Rebellions  of  this  order  are  easily 
put  down  ;  and  tbe  result  of  the  present  tmeuU  u 
exhibited  in  the  seizure  of  those  barbarian  bigots, 
and  their  transport  to  the  prison-islands,  until  they 
can  be  sent  to  employ  their  vigor  more  usefully  on 
board  the  fleet.  The  Minister  deserves  credit  for 
his  promptitude  on  the  occasion,  and  the  Saltan 
for  supporting  him.  ^  j 
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Bat  we  feel  no  alarm  at  the  conaec^aeiioea  attend- 
ing the  performance  of  the  d«»ee  in  the  ampleat 
HManer.  Fanaticism  is  no  longer  an  element  of 
■atienal  strength,  whatever  might  have  been  its 
power  when  the  Arab  chivabry  Inui  nothing  to  op- 
pose them  but  the  degenerate  Greeks  of  the  eighth 
eentarr :  it  has  always  &iled  before  regular  troops. 
The  Turks  have  not  gained  a  battle  in  Europe 
these  two  hundred  years ;  and  Mehimct  Ali, 
with  his  Egyptian  recruits,  raw  as  they  were, 
hunted  them  out  of  Syria,  and  would  have  hunted 
them  out  of  Constantinople,  if  his  career  had  not 
been  stopped  by  troops  better  disciplined  than  his 
own.  It  18  plain  that  the  age  of  fanatical  triumphs 
is  gone  by ;  and  that,  if  the  Turks  are  to  rely  on 
the  cry  of  '*  Allah,  Allah,"  and  cutting  off  the 
heads  of  relapsed  Christians,  they  will  bie  beaten 
wherever  a  shot  is  fired.  We  may  admit  that  the 
renegade,  in  general,  is  not  a  character  worth 
much  of  our  sympaUiy,  or  even  that  his  fall  to 
Tslamiam  may  have  been  an  utterly  corrupt  trans- 
action. Still  we  have  no  right  to  doubt  the  mo- 
tives of  his  return  to  Christianity  until  we  discover 
their  nnsoundness.  We  know  that  he  is  right,  at 
least,  in  the  act ;  that  Christianity  gives  grounds 
for  its  adoption  sufficient,  in  the  most  complete 
degree,  to  satisfy  the  most  deliberate  inquiry ;  that 
no  man  of  the  common  rate  of  the  human  under- 
standing can  sink  its  purity,  power,  and  purposes 
to  the  level  of  other  religions ;  and  that,  therefore, 
there  is  alwajrs  prima  Jade  evidence  of  the  recti- 
tude of  a  convert  to  Christianity.  Even  this  evi- 
dence derives  additional  force  from  the  personal  diifi- 
enlties  besetting  the  change  in  a  country  where,  un- 
til this  moment,  the  penalty  was  instant  death .  We 
oannot  doubt  that  some  of*^ those  converts  may  have 
been  perfectly  disinterested  and  perfectly  sincere. 

But  the  measure  itself,  if  regarded  merely  in  a 
politieal  point  of  view,  we  must  consider  as  adding 
to  the  pnblie  strength  of  Turkey.  It  breaks  down 
a  portion  of  that  partition-wall  which,  without  pro- 
tecting the  Turk,  separated  him  from  European 
sympathy ;  impr^sed  the  idea  that  he  was  a  cure- 
lew  savage,  actuated  by  no  principle  but  love  of 
blood  and  blind  bigotry;  and,  above  all,  justified 
the  charge  that  his  existence  was  incompatible 
with  the  diffusion  of  true  religion.  We  know  the 
haaaids  of  rash  proselytism,  but  we  oannot  doubt 
the  benefits  of  reason,  knowledge,  and  toleration. 

The  last  news  from  Turkey  is  that  the  Porte  has 
ffiven  way,  and  rendered  to  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  a  formal  pledge  to  put  no  more 
converts  fcom  Islamism  to  Christianity  to  death. 
Tho  value  of  this  concession  is  certainly  not  great, 
if  it  be  true  that  the  penalty  is  to  be  in  future  im- 
prisonment for  life.  We  should  imagine  that  the 
representatives  of  the  European  courts  would  not 
consent  to  leave  the  work  so  incomplete.  The 
last  accounts  say  that  a  despatch  has  been  received 
by  the  French  Government  from  the  Baron  de 
^nrqueney  at  Constantinople,  dated  March  24, 
addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which 
states  that  the  Reis  Effendi,  Rifaat  Pasha,  had 
handed  to  the  chief  interpreters  of  the  French  and 
British  Ministers  the  following  official  note,  dated 
March  21 : — 

"His  Highness,  the  Sultan,  has  irrevocably  re- 
sabred  to  maintain  amicable  relations,  and  to  con- 
tract the  bonds  of  perfect  sympathy  which  unite  him 
to  the  great  powers. 

"The  Sublime  Forte  engages  to  prevent  by  effect- 
ual measores  any  Christian  abjunng  Islamism  in 
(tetore  fVem  snffehn^  death." 


TOUET.  20S 

Atbocittm  or  the  AtBANiANs. — The  PretMe 
publishes  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from 
a  private  correspondent  at  Constantinople,  describ- 
ing the  atrocities  committed  against  the  Chris- 
tians in  Roumelia  at  the  very  gates  of  the  capital : 
— "  I  have  no  time  to  speak  of  my  private  affairs, 
as  my  attention  is  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
atrocities  committed  by  the  Albanians  on  mr  un- 
fortunate country.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
describe  the  scenes  I  have  witnessed  in  the  village 
of  Bonasrava,  in  the  district  of  Uskup,  as  well  as 
in  other  districts  of  that  province.  I  have  seen 
the  male  inhabitants  attached  to  stakes  whilst 
these  robbers  gratified  their  passion  on  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  those  unfortunate  people.  Other 
men  were  suspended  by  the  feet  and  burned  with 
straw.  The  villains  were  not  satisfied  with  com- 
mitting this  unheard-of  act  of  barbarity,  but, 
through  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  they  forced  the 
wives  to  set  fire  to  the  stakes  to  which  their  own 
husbands  were  attached.  This  is  not  all  (here 
follow  details  of  a  character  such  as  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  publish.)  They  have  placed  young 
men  on  spits  and  roasted  them  like  sheep,  saying, 
'  During  the  time  of  Hifzi  Pasha  you  would  not 
give  us  roast  mutton ;  we  ate  now  going  to  roast 
yourselves,  and  you  have  only  to  cry,  liong  live 
Hifzi  Pasha.'  I  will  not  fatigue  you  with  a  de- 
scription of  the  pillage  and  murders  committed  every 
day,  as  well  as  the  prodigious  number  of  persons 
whom  these  ferocious  Albanians  force  to  embrace 
Mohammedism.  The  prudent  Turks  approve  not 
this  conduct,  and  pity  our  misfortunes.  In  the 
district  of  Guilar  the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  vil- 
lage have  been  compelled  to  embrace  Islamism, 
not  being  able  longer  to  resist  the  vexations  and 
atrocities  of  the  Albanians.  It  would  appear  to 
me  that  the  words  of  our  Saviour  mentioned  in  the 
holy  Gospels  are  being  accomplished.  '  Wo  to 
women  with  child,  and  to  those  who  suckle,  in 
these  days  of  misfortune,  for  there  will  be  a  great 
famine  on  the  earth.'  "  "  It  appears,"  adds  the 
Preste,  "  that  on  being  informed  of  these  atro- 
cities, the  Austrian  and  Russian  Ambassadors, 
MM.  de  Strumer  and  de  Titoff,  who  had  com- 
pletely abstained,  whilst  MM.  Canning  and  de 
Bourqueney  had  so  much  trouble  in  obtaining 
satisfaction  from  the  Porte,  have  taken  in  hand 
energetically  the  cause  of  the  Christians  ot 
Roumelia,  and  demanded  exemplary  satisfaction 
against  the  Albanians." 

It  is  now  conjectured  that  the  zeal  of  British 
and  French  interposition  at  Constantinople  in 
behalf  of  the  relapsed  renegades,  and  of  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  generally,  comes 
from  a  design  to  supplant  Russia  in  the  favor  and 
reliance  of  that  numerous  portion.  An  English 
writer  at  Constantinople,  says : 

"  The  result  of  the  measures  of  the  British 
Ambassador  has  been  to  create  a  very  general 
reaction  among  the  Christians,  both  Greek  and 
Armenian,  in  favor  of  English  interests,  and  to 
place  Russia  and  Austria  in  an  unfavorable  posi- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Rayiahs. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  former  is  medita- 
ting some  energetic  remonstrance  on  the  Albanian 
atrocities,  in  order  to  regain  the  sympathies  of  the 
Christians,  which,  by  its  policy  in  Uie  late  ques- 
tion, it  had  forfieited.  The  eyes  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Snltan  are  now  open  to  the  mach- 
inations of  Russia.  Had  the  Enghsh  note  pro- 
duced no  other  efiect  than  this,  it  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  wtablish  its  importance.  "^  . 
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Frt»n  lbs  BdtasaU. 
BEV.    SYDNEY   SMITH   AND   ME.    EVEEETT. 

The  facetious  castigator  of  Jonathan  appears 
before  the  pubhc  once  again  on  the  old  subject  of 
his  plunder  and  pleasantry.  He  told  us  some 
time  ago  that,  vrhenever  he  saw  a  Pennsylvanian 
at  dinner,  "he  longed  to  divide  him;"  to  give  to 
one  man  in  the  company  his  beaver,  to  another  his 
coat,  to  a  third  his  silver  watch,  and  to  a  fourth  his 
gilt  chain,  as  a  sort  of  repayment  for  the  public 
robbery  which  had  made  up  the  furnishing  of  the 
aforesaid  Pennsylvanian. 

But  we  were  not  aware  of  the  practical  joke 
which  the  canon  meditated  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity. He  has  now  caught  a  live  Jonathan,  and,  as 
the  zoological  lecturers  advise,  he  has  taken  him 
home,  for  the  inspection  of  his  habitats.  He  has 
duly  fed  the  animal  for  forty-eight  hours,  marked 
his  manner  of  deglutition,  and,  (keeping  his  spoons 
out  of  his  way,)  has  studied  his  acquisitive  instincts. 
We  shall  soon  expect  a  valuable  memoir  from  his 
pen  on  the  genus  Yankee  and  species  Pennsylva- 
nian.  Whether  he  has  "divided"  his  subject, 
and  sent  him  watchless,  purseless,  and  sans  culotte, 
back  into  the  world,  we  know  not ;  but  that  he 
has  dissected,  anatomized,  and  preserved  a  clever 
facsimile  of  his  morbid  configuration  for  public 
experience  we  have  not  doubt  whatever  : 

"  TO   THE  EDITOR   OF   THE   MORNING   CHRONICLE. 

"  Sir, — The  Locofoco  papers  in  America  are,  I 
observe,  full  of  abuse  of  Mr.  Everett,  their  Minis- 
ter, for  spending  a  month  with  me  at  Christmas, 
in  Somersetshire.  That  month  was  neither  lunar 
nor  calendar,  but  consisted  of  forty-eight  hours  :  a 
few  minutes  more  or  less. 

"  I  never  heard  a  wiser  or  more  judicious  de- 
fence than  he  made  to  me  and  others  of  the  Amer- 
ican insolvency ;  not  denying  the  injustice  of  it — 
speaking  of  it,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  deepest 
feeling,  but  urging  with  great  argumentative  elo- 
quence every  topic  that  could  be  pleaded  in  exten- 
uation. He  made  upon  us  the  same  impres- 
sion he  appears  to  make  universally  in  this  coun- 
try; we  thought  him  (a  character  which  the 
English  always  receive  with  affectionate  regard,) 
an  amiable  American,  republican  without  rudeness, 
and  accomplished  without  ostentation.  '  If  I  had 
known  that  gentleman  five  years  ago,  (said  one  of 
my  guests,)  I  should  have  been  deep  in  the  Amer- 
ican funds ;  and,  as  it  is,  I  think  at  times  that  I 
see  I9s.  or  30s.  in  the  pound  in  tiis  face.' 

"  However  this  may  be,  I  am  sure  we  owe  to 
the  Americans  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  sending  to  us 
such  an  excellent  specimen  of  their  productions. 
In  diplomacy  a  far  more  important  object  than 
falsehood  is  to  keep  two  nations  in  friendship.  In 
this  point,  no  nation  has  ever  been  better  served 
than  America  has  been  served  by  Mr.  Edward 
Everett. 

"  I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"April  17.  "  Sydney  Smith." 


The  Military  Annual  for  1844.  Colbum, 
London. — ^A  very  useful  species  of  work  seems 
about  to  become  the  practice  of  the  London  pub- 
lishers and  authors.  It  is  that  of  assigning  to 
every  art  and  profession,  and  almost  every  branch 
of  business  and  trade,  its  own  calendar,  manual,  or 
annual  register.  Thus  we  have  the  Gardener's 
Annual  and  Calendar,  the  Artist's  Annual  and 
Calendar,  and  tho  Farmer's  and  Agriculturist's  in 


ereiy  ahape.  As  this  praetiee  follows  the  eatab- 
lished  principle,  the  division  of  labor,  and  thus 
proceeds  upon  the  undeniable  truth  that  everything 
will  be  best  done  which  is  done  separately  and  by 
itself,  with  the  undivided  attention  of  the  writer, 
and  with  the  union  of  ail  his  efforts  directed  to  » 
single  object,  it  is  obviously  adapted  to  give  us  the 
best  knowledge  upon  every  subject,  and  by  con- 
fining its  matter  to  a  single  purpose  only,  to  aeoom- 
pUsh  such  design  in  the  fullest  and  most  forcible 
manner.  It  therefore  affords  us  satisfaction  to  see 
the  further  extension  of  these  annuals,  and  in 
return  for  the^  useful  industry  of  the  writers  we 
shall  willingly  select  these  works  for  our  spedal 
notice. 

This  is  an  annual  for  the  army, — well  printed, 
well  ornamented,  and  in  many  of  its  articles  well 
collected  and  composed,— containing  narratives 
and  memorials  of  general  interest  to  all  military 
readers,  whilst  its  embellishments,  and  tasteftu 
mode  of  printing,  render  it  a  suitable  ornament  for 
the  library  or  drawing-room.  The  collection  of 
courts  martial,  in  the  year,  their  proceedings  and 
sentences,  is  matter  of  much  military  interest  and 
ntility ;  they  are  records  of  military  law,  and  nse- 
ful  admonitions  to  young  officers  against  the  minor 
offences  of  levity  and  irregularity ;  thev  point  out 
how  seriously  such  things  are  regarded,  and  how 
effectually  they  retard  their  future  promotion  and 
public  employment.  "  Officers  will  do  well  to  re- 
member," says  one  of  these  sentences,  substan- 
tially, "that  not  only  conformity  with  the  mere 
text  of  the  articles  of  war  is  required  of  them  in 
her  majesty's  service,  but  there  is  expected  of  them 
also  that  strict  observance  of  gentlemanly  manners 
and  feelings,  and  that  exercise  of  prudence  and 
discretion,  which  belong  to  a  sound  judgment  and 
a  clear  understanding, — formed  by  useful  observa- 
tion of  the  manners  of  those  whose  well-merit«d 
reputation  holds  them  forth  as  public  examples, 
and  still  more  by  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  their 
own  minds  in  that  reading  and  study  which  the 
leisure  of  a  military  life  so  amply  affords."  We 
do  not  say  that  any  single  sentence  in  the  coorts 
martial  collected  in  this  annual  expresses  this  prin- 
ciple of  military  duty  in  the  exact  terms  we  have 
given,  but  it  is  the  fair  result  of  many  of  them, 
and  certainly  of  all  of  them  taken  collectively. 

Another  article  of  much  military  interest  is  the 
Historical  Memoirs  of  Regiments  from  their  first 
formation.  We  can  easily  imagine,  that  the  pres- 
ent officers  of  any  regiment  feel  a  strong  curiosity 
as  to  the  history  and  progress  of  the  corps  to 
which  they  are  attached.  It  also  affords  opportu- 
nities for  the  exact  and  particular  narrative  of  acts 
of  duty  and  laudable  gallantry  in  the  particular 
service  of  any  respective  regiment.  We  can 
imagine  nothing  more  fertile  in  adventure  and 
picturesque  incidents  than  the  history  of  some  of 
the  regiments  which  served  through  the  Peninsular 
war. 

But  the  best  and  fullest  part  of  the  work  is  the 
Obituary  and  Memoirs  of  the  Generals,  Colonels, 
and  other  officers,  who  have  died  during  the  year. 
This  is  peculiarly  the  office  of  a  military  annual 
and  register,  and  is  therefore  very  properly  selec- 
ted as  one  of  the  main  distinctions  of  the  present 
work.  We  can  only  conclude  by  recommending 
this  annual  to  such  of  our  readers  as  either  belong 
to  the  army  themselves,  or  have  relatives  ana 
friends  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service. — BdF* 
Messenger. 
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TBS    POUCA  ;     OB,    THE    BOHEMIAN    GIBL    TO 
HSE  LOVEB. 

A  NATIONAL     BALLAD. 

Thk  following  graphic  description  of  the  &r- 
&iiied  "  Polka  Dance"  has  recently  been  given  to 
the  world  by  the  celebrated  Fredrika  Bremer,  the 
Edgeworth  and  Austia  of  Sweden,  in  a  work  en- 
titled "Strife  and  Peack,"  of  which  a  trans- 
lation has  appeared  from  the  pen  of  a  kindred 
writer,   the    accomplished  Mary  Howitt.      This 
dance,   which  is  equally  popmar   in    Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Sweden,  Norway,  &c., "  is,"  says  Miss 
Bremer,    "highly  characteristic;    it  paints  the 
northern  inhabitants'  highest  joy  in  life  ;  it  is  the 
jBerjerier-gladness  in  the  dance.     Supported  upon 
the  arm  of  the  woman,  the  man  throws  himself 
high  in  the  air  ;  then  catches  her  in  his  arms,  and 
swings  round  with  her  in  wild  circles  ;  then  they 
separate,  then  they  unite  again,  and  whirl  again 
round,  as  it  were  in  superabundance  of  life  and 
delight.    The  measure  is  determined,  bold,  and 
full  of  life.     It  is  a  dtmce-intoxictuion,  in  which 
people  for  the  moment  release  themselves  from 
every  care,  every  burden  and  oppression  of  ex- 
istence '." 

DsAS  youth,  from  the  forest  and  mountain. 

Oh,  come,  'neath  the  wild  cherry-tr^e — • 
My  flax  thread  I  've  washed  in  the  foontain, 

Come,  lore,  dance  the  Folka  with  me ! 
like  the  waves  of  the  Elbe  madly  bounding, 

Let  not  (be  dark  Wodnykf  affright, 
The  Mandoline  long  has  been  sounding. 

Like  Vilas  (  we  'U  dance  through  the  lught ! 
Dear  youth,  from  the  forest  and  mountain, 

Oh,  come,  'neath  the  wild  cherry-tree — 
My  flax  thread  I  've  washed  in  (he  foimtain, 

Come,  love,  dance  the  Folka  with  me ! 

"With  the  Garnets  yon  gave  to  adorn  me, 
Those  gems  in  our  Giant's  Glen^  foimd. 

That  oar  Burgrave  himself  should  not  scorn  me, 
Sy  my  gol£-hatrted\\  mother  I  'm  crown'd ! 

*  The  blanches  of  the  wild  cherry-tree,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  possess  many  magical  properties  in  Bohemia, 
&e.,  are  tued  in  wedding  testivities.  It  is  the  favorite 
tree  of  SclaroBian  song  and  supentition. 

t  The  Wodngk,  or  Wabble— wteT-Aetaon,  freqaently 
the  subject  of  popalar  stories  in  Bohemia ;  his  name  is 
used  to  frighten  children  away  tsun  the  water-side — 
**  The  Wod^jk  will  catch  you !"  is  a  common  exclamation 
with  mothers  and  nurses. 

t  Fflo* — a  race  of  mountain  spirits  very  popnlar 
ihroughoat  all  the  German  provinces :  they  have  lately 
been  rendered  somewhat  fiuniliar  in  England  under  the 
name  of  Wilit,  in  (be  ballet  of  "  GiselM ;"  there  is  an 
account  of  them  in  Keightlcy's  "  Fairy  Mythology." 

f  Gianl'i  Glm,  or  Riaengnmci,  a  deep  valley  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Kibe,  and  the  Bercmn,  in  which  precious 
stones  are  often  found.  Bohemia  has  long  been  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  and  quantity  of  its  native  gamett, 
which  almost  rival  in  brilliancy  and  value  those  of  the 
East. 

II  OoUen,  is  a  particular  term  of  endearaient  in  Scla- 
vonian  poetry ;  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  ballads  of  Bo- 
hemia. In  the  popular  ola  sons  "  Maiko  Maticko,"  a 
love-sick  damsel  thus  addresses  her  mother : 

Mother,  sweet  mother  mine. 
Gold,  is  that  heart  of  thine,  &c. 

And  in  the  well-known  ballad.  "  Na  Tnreckem  pomezj  " 
—another  love-sick  maiden  thus  addresses  her  sire — 
"  My  golden  F&tber — Mvg  zlatu  panltUo,"  which  is  the 
oommon  Sclavonian  mode  of  addressing  a  parent.  Many 
fiber  examples  might  be  given  were  it  necessary,  but 
these  may  suffice. 


There 's  Kfe  in  my  feet  and  my  arms,  love ! 

There 's  fire  in  my  heart  and  my  sonl ! 
1  pant  for  the  Polka's  wild  charms,  love. 

Which  each  sorrow  of  life  can  control ! 
Then  come  from  (he  forest  and  moiutain, 

Oh,  come  'neath  the  wild  cherry-tree — 
My  flax-thread,  I  've  wash'd  in  the  foimtain, 

Come,  love,  dance  the  Folka  with  me ! 

Like  WINE,  that  glad  dance  will  inspire  me, 

With  transport 't  will  thrill  every  vein — 
Did  I  dance  through  the  night,  'twould  not  tire  me- 

I  would  dance  it  at  morning  again ! 
What  rapture,  when  heart  to  heart  joining — 

In  thine  eyes,  lore,  as  onwards  we  go, 
All  its  magictd  circles  entwining, 

I  most  gaze,  or  I  giddy  should  grow ! 
Then  come  from  the  forest  and  mountain, 

Oh,  come  'neath  the  wild  cherry-tree — 
My  flax-thread  I  've  washed  in  the  fountain, 

Come,  love,  dance  the  Folka  with  me  ! 

Nen  MoiUUf  Magasint. 


THOEWALDSEN. 

The  death  of  this  remarkable  man  has  stricken 
away  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  European  arts,  and 
has  produced  a  general  sensation  of  regret  through- 
out the  civilized  world.  Such  are  die  triumphs  of 
genius.  We  have  in  the  instance  of  this  eminent 
person  a  etriking  and  most  exciting  example  of  the 
height  to  which  an  individual,  from  the  most  un- 
promising circumstances  of  birth,  condition,  and 
ootintry,  may  rise  to  a  distinction  of  the  very  high- 
est order  in  the  very  first  circles  of  mankind.  "The 
rank  of  monarchs  is  already  ascertained  and  justly 
acknowledged  ;  but  they  are  bom  to  it,  and  they 
are  monarchs  only  in  their  own  dominions.  A 
man  like  Thorwaldsen  was  as  well  known,  and  as 
much  honored,  in  every  land  where  a  bust  or 
statue  from  his  studio  was  to  be  found,  as  if  he 
had  been  the  artist  monarch  of  Europe.  Yet  this 
man  was  the  son  of  humble  parents,  a  struggler 
with  poverty  in  his  early  years,  and  an  Icelander. 

Stimulated  by  that  impetuous  and  irresistible 
love  for  the  arts  which  marks  the  possession  of 
genius,  Thorwaldsen  toiled  his  way  to  Italy,  and 
Uiere  for  many  a  year,  poor  and  unknown,  but 
never  forsaking  his  first  impulse,  he  labored  for 
renown.  It  is  gratifying  to  our  national  patronage 
to  mention  that  his  first  commission  for  a  statue 
in  marble  was  from  our  countryman,  the  late  Mr. 
Hope. 

But  the  details  of  the  great  sculptor's  life  which 
have  been  already  given  in  the  journals  render  it 
unnecessary  here  to  recur  to  his  history.  The 
point  of  view  in  which  it  strikes  us  as  most  im- 
portant is  its  evidence  of  the  celebrity  which  may 
be  attracted  to  the  most  obscure  individual  by  the 
vigorous  exertion  of  talents.  The  arts  are  but  one 
department  of  distinction,  though  unquestionably  a 
most  noble.  Impressive,  and  captivating  one. 

The  style  of  Thorwaldsen  was  wholly  his  own. 
While  Canova,  perhaps  unrivalled  for  elegance, 
too  often  sought  Its  conceptions  in  the  theatre,  his 
rival  delighted  in  nervous  simplicity.  They  held 
towards  each  other  some  general  relation  to  the 
different  excellences  of  Raphael  and  Michael  An- 

felo— the  contrast  of  rich  amenity  with  chaste  and 
aring  power. 

Thorwaldsen's  funeral,  which  took  place  March 
30,  at  Copenhagen,  was  honored  as  perhaps  the 
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8UTSET  at  CUBA. — OOOia  OCT  A  6B00TIN0. 


The  king,  ia  de^  moanuag,  neeived  die  body 
at  the  entrance  of  the  dinrch ;  and  the  erown 
prince,  as  Piesident  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
at  the  head  of  its  members  followed  by  the  royal 
princes  and  the  principal  offioen  of  state,  walked 
after  the  hearse.  Titxips,  processions  of  the  dif- 
ferent guilds  and  orders  of  citizens,  and  a  con- 
course of  thousands  formed  the  train  of  this  fine 
national  ceremony.  And  all  this  honor  was  paid 
to  the  memory  of  a  peasant's  son,  a  native  of  the 
wildest  and  most  northern  region  of  Europe,  whose 
only  mansion  was  a  studio,  and  whose  only  imple- 
ment of  fortune  and  fame  was  a  chisel. 

The  streets  were  lined  with  troops  as  at  a  royal 
funeral ;  the  queen  and  princesses  attended  the 
service  in  the  church  ;  orations  were  made  by  the 
principal  artists  and  others  where  the  body  had 
lain  in  state ;  anthems  were  performed  in  the 
room  adorned  with  his  works ;  and,  when  the 
ceremony  was  at  an  end,  the  king  headed  the 
subscription  for  a  monument  on  a  magnificent  scale 
by  the  regal  subscription  of  25,000  dollars.  The 
whole  tribute  of  memory  and  gratitude  does  almost 
as  much  honor  to  the  monardt  and  the  people  as 
to  Thorwaldsen. — Britannia. 


SLAVBBT  IN   CUBA. 


Ot>a  readers  are  already  partially  aware  of  the 
terrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  slaves  in  Cuba 
engaged  in  the  late  attempt  to  throw  off  their 
accursed  bondage.  The  following  letter  from  a 
Spanish  looker-on  will  be  read  with  interest : — 

"  Hatanna,  Feb.  28. — In  my  last  letter  I  in- 
formed you  of  the  movements  of  the  negroes,  and 
in  what  an  unsettled  state  we  find  ourselves  here, 
whore  fear  and  distrust  are  augmenting  every  day, 
because  we  do  not  see  the  supreme  government 
take  any  measure  capable  of  saving  us :  on  the 
contrary,  we  clearly  perceive  that  we  are  con- 
ducted towards  a  precipice.  The  whole  island  is 
undermined,  the  conspiracy  of  the  blacks  is  very 
extensive,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  have  a 
settled  idea  of  emancipation.  Which  they  will 
sooner  or  later  accomplish.  The  punishments  of 
every  kind  have  been  horrible,  we  may  say  bar- 
barous. Besides  those  killed  in  action,  the  mas- 
ters_  of  the  negroes  have  been  allowed  the  dis- 
cretional power  of  inflicting  any  punishment  they 
^ease,  and  many  have  perished  under  the  lash. 
To  my  knowledge  there  are  sugar  works  in  which 
as  many  as  nine  of  these  unfortunate  beings  have 
expired  during  the  continuation  of  this  barbarous 
treatment.  I  do  not  seek  to  exculpate  the  owners 
of  the  slaves  who  have  acted  in  this  manner,  for 
what  else  can  they  do  ?  The  government  leaves 
the  negro  conspirators  at  their  mercy.  If  these 
are  not  severely  chastised,  how  can  the  masters 
maintain  subordination !  Can  they  suflTer  the  other 
slaves  to  witness  the  impunity  of  their  crime'! 
Eleven  were  sentenced  lately  by  the  court-martial 
to  be  shot,  and  afterwards  burnt.  Horrid  scenes  !- 
which,  however,  neither  awe  nor  cause  any  effect 
upon  the  conspiring  masses.  I  will  relate  a  fact 
which  proves  this.  The  negroes  of  the  sugar- 
mill  of  Quevedo  (an  establishment  situate  near 
Guinea)  were  to  rise  on  the  11th  inst.,  but  the 
unexpected  arrival  of  several  white  people  who 
came  to  sleep  there  hindered  the  breaking  out. 
This  conspiracy  was  discovered  by  accident ;  and 
after  the  slaves  had  confessed  their  plan,  which 


moider  the  whttaBr 


was  (as  ererywheie  elae)  to 
and  destroy  everything  by  fire  and  sword,  they 
were  asked  where  they  had  concocted  the  plan ; 
their  answer  was  '  At  the  Savanilla,  whUe  teUness- 
ing  the  execution  oj  their  comrades  !  * 

"In  the  establishment  of  one  of  my  brothers, 
whose  slaves  have  seen  all  the  executions,  and 
amongst  others  that  of  the  celebrated  Jose  Dolores 
(a  negro,  the  terror  of  all  that  district,)  eight  of 
them  are  compromised  in  the  conspiracy  ;  and  ws 
know  that  in  the  settlement  there  still  exists  a 
negro  king  and  war  standard,  but  they  cannot  be 
detected.  What  does  all  this  teach  us<  That 
measures  of  terror  are  insufficient,  that  the  thought 
and  the  desire  of  liberty  are  superior  to  all,  and  that 
other  steps  must  be  adopted  for  the  white  man's 
safety." 


eoiNo  oirr  a  sbootino. 

Blest  age,  when  lawyers  ape  the  deeds 

Of  Bayard  and  the  Cid, 
And  scorn  the  peaceful  ■'  Prattiet^' 

OflmpeyandofTidd! 

When  big  wigs  leave  the  courts  and  change 

(Of  arms  blood-thirsty  takers,) 
The  venue  to  the  Phoenix  park, 

Or  to  the  "Fifteen  Acres."* 

When  charged  with  dirt,  Pot  askt  if  Crock 

To  him  the  slur  applies, 
And  bids  him  .stale,  "  if  not,  why  not," 

Or  show  "how  otherwise." 

Then  seeking  "  satisfaction"  claim* 
To  take  up  arms— ^'lu/au^Ksi — 

By  right  of  martial  capias 
Ad  uttis/adendum. 

Whilst  each  his  «lnend"  sends  for  a  leech, 

And  arms,  and  to  be^ieak  'm. 
At  parting  serves  said  "  friend"  with  a 

Subpeaia  duces  team. 

Or,  p'rhaps  too  fierce,  to  wait  until 

without  the  fane  of  Nemesis, 
Cries,  "  Let  us  load  at  once  and  have 

An  '  action  on  the  premises.' " 

But  ah  !  sometimes  on*  big  wig  proves  . 

A  peaceful  man— God  Mess  as ! 
And  'gainst  such  "  motions,"  from  the  court, 

Implores  a  ttet  processus. 

What  then  does  father  big  wig  t    Pshaw ! 

One  hardly  sure  need  ax  it ; 
He  "  bolts  his  boimce," — in  (Mher  words 

He  "  enters  a  retraxit." 


Henceforth  let  all  fierce  lawyers  shun, 
(As  bnt  their  soulsf  to  catch  meant,) 

The  "  right  of  challenge"  and  be  firirada, 
By  "  process  of  aUacA))u»t." 

Punch. 


if  dts 
ths  test,  it 
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*  Qaerr,  Alter  a  idem?    AU 
topagTapny,  be  not  correct :  for  the  sake  i 
ought  to  be. — Note  ty  the  Commenlaior. 

t  "  A  negro  has  a  soul,  an  please  your  honor,"  said  the 
Corporal.  "  1  hope  so,  Trim,"  replied  my  Unda  Toby. 
We  would  hardly  be  less  chantable  than  my  Uada  Toby» 
even  to  the  class  oSmorti  negroes, — UbL 
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Sooirrr  rox  Promotin<i  the  Rbitosatioii  or 
TBB  Jews. — A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hanover- 
Bqoaie  Rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  recommending 
the  formation  of  a  society  to  be  entitled  "  The 
British  and  Foreign  Societr  for  Promoting  the 
R^toration  of  the  Jewish  Nation  to  Palestine." 
It  is  proposed  to  accomplish  this  object  by  en- 
deavoring to  induce  the  British  government  to 
talce  the  Jews  in  Palestine  under  their  special  pro- 
tection— to  negotiate  with  the  Porte  for  the  inde- 
gindenee  of  that  country  under  the  protection  of 
ngland  and  the  great  powers  who  might  concur 
in  the  object,  and  to  aid  and  to  call  upon  all 
Christendom  to  aid  in  the  conveyance  of  poor 
Jewish  families,  desirous  to  return  to  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  to  locate  them  properly  on  the  land, 
under  the  direction  of  skilful  agricultural  agents, 
and  to  provide  them  with  seed,  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  provisions,  until  tiiey  reap  the  first. 
ResolntioDS,  approving  of  such  a  society,  were 
adopts. 

Holy  THUBS01.Y  w  Vienna. — ^The  Emperor 
and  Empress  performed  to-day  the  ancient  reli- 
^ous  ceremony  of  washing  the  feet  of  13  aged  men 
and  12  old  women.  The  ceremony  was  very  im- 
pressive (qr.  ridiculous,)  and  attracted  a  vast  num- 
ber of  spectators.  The  age  of  the  oldest  man  was 
110  years,  the  youngest  83  ;  and  of  the  women 
the  oldest  106,  the  youngest  84.  They  were  all 
habited  in  decent  new  clothing,  and  after  the 
ceremony  partook  of  refreshments. 

London  Societt  for  Tbachino  the  Blind  to 
Read. — ^A  meeting  for  furthering  the  objects  of 
this  institution  was  held  at  the  Hanover-Bquai« 
Rooms.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  presided. 
The  report  showed  that  the  labors  of  the  society 
are  not  limited  to  the  schools  alone.  The  work 
of  embossing  the  Holy  Scriptures,  upon  Lucas's 
plan,  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  each  successive  year  serves  to  attest 
the  efficiencT  of  the  system.  Several  branch 
schools  have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
England,  and  many  benevolent  persons  and  mis- 
sionary agents  have  conveyed  the  embossed 
Tolnmes  to  distant  lands,  and  thns,  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world,  mitigated  the  affliction  of  the  blind 
by  imparting  to  them  the  ability  to  read  the  word 
of  God.  The  society  wish  to  procure  more  com- 
modious premises,  the  house  which  it  now  occu- 
pies being  too  confined  to  allow  the  admission  of 
more  pupils.  Some  blind  children  read  from 
Lucas's  system  several  chapters  from  Isaiah  with 
extraordinary  facility.  Hymns  were  also  sung  by 
the  children,  accompanied  on  the  organ  by  Miss 
Bowling,  a  blind  professional  lady,  who  instructs 
the  pupils  in  singing. 

EXTRAOBDINART    ExBVMATION    ON    THE   COAST 

or  Africa. — ^The  Britannia,  Captain  E.  Wylie, 
left  Ichaboe,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  whither 
she  had  been  for  guano,  on  the  7th  of  February, 
and  arrived  at  this  port  on  Sunday  last  with  a  car- 
go of  that  article.  The  captain  reports  that  on 
the  15th  of  January  a  "  mummy"  was  dug  out  of 
the  guano,  and  close  upon  it  there  was  a  common 
oak  stave  with  the  inscription  "  Columbus  Delano, 
1791,"  cot  apparently  with  an  ordinary  scribe  for 
marking  wood.  It  was  found  only  four  feet  below 
the  surface,  and  no  idea  could  be  formed  of  the 
depth  at  which  it  had  originally  been  buried ;  so 
that  supposing  it  to  have  been  merely  covered 
under  the  then  level,  the  accumulation  of  the  gua- 
no over  the  long  intermediate  period  of  53  years, 
could  not  bare  much  exceeded  Si  to  3  feet.    It  is 


remikaUe  tint  the  body  was  in  a  Blal»  of  perfect 
preservation,  and  eque^ly  so  was  the  canvas  in 
which  it  was  enclosed,  lieing  perfectiy  fresh  and 
strong.  The  fact  will  fum£h  materials  for  con- 
jectnie  to  chemists  and  druggists. 

(tvano  IN  Gardens. — A  friend  says :— Perhaps 
it  is  not  generally  known,  that  a  slight  sprinkling 
of  guano  is  of  essential  service  to  leek  and  onion 
beds,  when  fairly  brairded  or  above  ground.  The 
experiment  was  tried  last  year,  and  proved  emi- 
nentiy  successful.  In  the  same  garden,  during 
several  preceding  seasons,  the  worms  and  other 
insects  had  acquired  a  mastery  that  went  hx  to 
destiny  the  entire  crop ;  but  after,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  application,  the  gustiest  of  pot 
herbs,  at  lifting  time  and  long  after,  were  found 
soimd  and  good  ;  in  fact,  not  a  few  of  them  are 
so  still.  The  powdering,  however,  should  be 
skilfully  light,  otherwise  the  effects  may  prove 
hurtfill  ra^er  than  beneficial.  Of  the  accuracy 
of  the  latter  fact  we  have  ourselves  seen  instances 
in  the  case  of  flowers,  a  large  portion  of  which 
were  utterly  destroyed  from  the  over-use  of  guano, 
an  article  which,  in  some  respects,  resembles  salt, 
and  soot — both  excellent  antidotes  to  vermin,  but 
which,  if  used  with  too  lavish  a  hand,  may  render 
the  cure  worse  than  the  disease.  The  practice 
here  recommended  has  long  been  acted  on  in  Peru 
and  its  dependencies,  not  only  in  gardens  but  the 
open  fields,  in  the  case  of  a  great  variety  of  vege- 
tables. When  the  plant,  according  to  its  nature, 
has  reached  a  certain  stage,  a  slight  ring  is  drawn 
in  the  soil  around,  guano  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  absorption,  and  the  puncturings  covered  in. 
There  it  remains  for  two,  three,  or  more  days, 
after  which  the  ground  is  watered ;  and  if  we  may 
credit  the  testimony  of  travellers,  the  effects  are 
altogether  surprising. — Dumfries  Courier. 

Steam  Ascent  of  tbe  First  Cataract  or 
THE  Nile. — This  greaX  feat,  an  epoch  in  science 
and  its  African  power,  seems  to  have  been  effected 
principally  through  the  energy  and  presence  of 
mind  of  Achmet  Menikli 'Pacha,  the  new  governor 
of  Soudan,  who  was  ascending-  the  river  to  the 
seat  of  his  rule.  In  six  days  nom  Cairo  the  boat 
reached  the  group  of  granite  rocks  near  Assouan, 
which  form  the  cataract.  The  first  gate  was 
easily  passed ;  but  in  the  second,  owing  to  the 
violence  of  the  current,  it  hung  for  10' minutes, 
vibrating  but  almost  stationary,  and  in  danger 
every  moment  of  being  dashed  on  the  rocks  only 
four  paces  distant.  It  was  a  fearful  struggle ;  but 
at  last,  by  carrying  out  rope  in  a  small  boat,  the 
pacha  himself  and  three  sailors  obtained  a  pur- 
chase on  an  island,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  tbe 
laboring  vessel  through  ;  300  Nubians  witnessed, 
and  some  of  them  with  poles  assisted,  in  this 
triumph.  The  third  gate  (as  these  narrow  passes 
are  called)  was  surmounted,  and  the  anchor  was 
dropped  off  the  village  of  the  famous  island  of 
Philoe.  The  exploit  was  attempted  in  1838  by 
Mahomed  All,  but  defeated  at  the  second  gate; 
and  now  the  passage  is  shown  to  be  practicable  it 
will  often  be  repeated,  and  produce  important 
effects  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Pennstlvanian  Law. — ^It  is  a  curious  fact,  and 
not  generally  known ,  that  by  the  laws  of  Pennsylva- 
nia a  man  may  be  sold  into  servitude  who  refuses 
to  maintain  his  wife  and  children ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  recently  a  man  was  sold  in  Venango  county,  by 
order  of  the  court,  for  an  indefinite  period,  who  had 
refused  to  maintain  his  wife  and  femily,  they  re- 
ceiving the  wages  of  his  labor  for  their  support.  [ 
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OOl.ON«b   STOBDABT  AND  CAPTAIN    CONOU.Y. 

Captaiic  Grover  has  JBrt  received  letters  from 
Dr.  Wolff,  dated  Tehran,  February  12.  The  Doc- 
tor had  been  received  with  great  distinction  by  the 
King  of  Persia,  who  recollected  having  met  him  at 
Meshed  twelve  Tears  ago,  when  he  was  only 
Prince  Royal.  The  Doctor  rode  on  horseback  in 
full  canonicals,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Sheil  in 
his  uniform,  going  to  and  returning  from  the 
court. 

He  then  visited  the  ambassador,  recently  arrived 
from  Bokhara,  who  "  denied,  in  toto,  the  fact  of 
the  exeaUion  of  our  friends. ' '  The  ambassador  and 
attach^  rose  when  he  entered  the  room — treated 
him  with  the  greatest  civility  and  respect ;  and  the 
ambassador  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  acoont- 
panying  him  to  Bokhara. 

Tho  Doctor  was  to  leave  Tehran  on  the  14th 
February,  accompanied  by  an  escort  ordered  by 
the  king,  and  Rajab,  who  had  been  servant  to  both 
Stoddart  and  ConoUy  ;  he  had  been  bastinadoed  at 
Bokhara,  by  the  Umeer's  orders,  on  account  of 
his  fathfol  attachment  to  his  masters,  and  had  ex- 
posed his  life  by  going  to  Cabool. 

The  Doctor  had  also  seen  the  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  Khiva,  an  enemy  of  tlie  King  of  Bokhara, 
and  he  could  give  no  information  whatever  con- 
cerning the  dei^  of  Uie  captives.  "Therefore," 
Says  the  Doctor,  "  whilst  J  beg  you  not  to  be  too 
sanguine  of  my  success,  I  also  beg  yon  not  to 
despair  of  it,  for,  as  all  the  Persians  I  have 
hitherto  seen  tell  me,  '  MaUoom  neest,'— nothing 
is  certain  about  it.  Ton  must  not  expect  from 
me  an  exact  and  detailed  journal,  for  I  shall  neither 
carry  ink  nor  paper  with  me,  and  I  shall  write  to 
you  in  Persinn  from  Bokhara,  and  send  the  letters 
through  the  mediom  of  tho  Umeer,  in  case  Stod- 
dart and  ConoUy  should  be  alive ;  should  they  not 
be  alive,  I  shall  not  write  at  all  until  I  have  left 
the  frontier  of  Bokhara." 

Colonel  Shell's  exertions  have  been  unremit- 
ting. 


A   BABY   WANTED. 


Im  the  Times  of  the  23d  alt.,  was  the  following 
touching  advertisement : — 

To  THS  NOBILITY  asb  GENTRY.— As  Wet- 
Nurse. — A  lady,  who  has  two  children,  intending  to  give 
her  baby,  a  month  old,  to  her  mother  who  lives  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  v>uhea  to  adopt  it,  would  be  happy  to  take  a 
CHILD  to  WET-NURSE.  Any  parents  or  guaidians 
placing  their  child  with  her  may  rely  on  its  receiving  the 
greatest  possible  kindness  and  caie ;  a  nuraemaid  is  kept, 
and  tho  child  would  have  the  benefit  of  going  to  the  sea 
in  the  season ;  the  lady  is  yoimg,  and  has  plenty  of  milk. 
(Here  follows  the  address.) 

Beautiful  is  liberality — ^more  beautiful  are  the 
instincts  of  maternal  tenderness !  Here  is  a  woman 
(a  real  "lady,")  in  the  handsomest  way  "gives 
her  baby,  a  month  old,  to  her  mother  ;"  relatives 
interchange  presents  of  sucking-pigs  and  geese 
with  equal  cordiality.  The  mother  vnshes  "  to 
adopt"  her  oinn  grandchild ;  to  turn  it  as  it  were, 
into  her  own  baby,  sinking  the  grandmother  in  the 
mamma  herself.  Whereupon  the  bereaved  mother 
("  with  plenty  of  milk,"  doubtless  that  of  human 
kindness  included)  looks  towards  the  nobility  and 
gentry  for  consolation,  and  will  take  a  "  child  to 
wet-nurse,"  (if  with  a  title,  doubtless  the  better,) 
treating  it  with  the  "greatest  possible  kindness 


and  caie,"  the  snckling  defrauded  of  its  rigbtfiil 

breast  having  been  adopted  by  grandmammaT  We 
really  trust  that  some  newly-made  mother  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry  will  respond  to  "  C.  £.  B." 
(for  such  are  her  initials.)  Should  she,  however, 
be  disappointed  in  obtaining  so  sweet  aud  endear- 
ing a  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  any  of  the 
nobility  or  gentry, — we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  "  C.  £.  B."  cani  be  accommodated 
with  a  baby  to  suckle  on  a  proper  application  at 
any  of  the  Unions. — Fundi. 


Death  of  a  Chahactbb. — Died  on  Mondi^ 
last,  at  the  advanced  age  of  79  years,  Mr.  J. 
Pitts,  of  Great  St.  Andrew-street.  The  deceased 
for  nearly  half  a  century  catered  for  the  popular 
taste,  by  printing  ballads,  horrid  murders,  wild 
and  wonderful  tales,  dying  speeches,  &c.  In 
early  life  the  deceased  followed  the  business  of  a 
baker,  to  which  trade  he  served  his  time,  subse- 
quently he  was  employed  by  a  printer,  in  exten- 
sive business,  in  Aldermanbury,  who  at  that 
period  printed  the  songs  for  the  street  vocalists. 
At  his  master's  death,  Mr.  Pitts  started  in  the 
same  business,  and  for  many  years  monopolized 
the  whole  of  the  street  publishing,  without  having 
a  competitor,  until  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline, 
when  the  late  Mr.  J.  Catnach  set  up  in  the  same 
business.  By  publishing  that  trieil  these  rival 
printers  realized  several  thousand  pounds  each. 
About  this  time  tiie  deceased  lost  his  sight,  after 
which  his  sense  of  feeling  became  so  acute  that  he 
could  immediately  detect  counterfeit  bank  notes  or 
coins,  and  make  his  way  to  any  part  of  the  house, 
and  supply  the  wants  of  customers  without  assist- 
ance. So  averse  was  he  to  the  credit  system  that 
on  the  receipt  of  goods  he  invariably  paid  the 
amount  in  cash,  never  drawing  a  check  for  any 
creditor. 


"WHT  DO   THE  FLOTTERS   BLOOM  f 
BY  J.   B.    CARPENTIR. 

"Why  do  the  floVrets  bloom,  mother, 
Why  do  the  sweet  flowers  bloom. 
And  brightest  those  we  rear'd,  mocker, 
Around  my  brother's  tomb  J" 
"  To  fill  the  world  vrith  gladness. 
My  child,  were  flow'rets  given,— 
To  cro^Ti  the  Earth  with  beauty, 
And  show  the  road  to  Heaven ! " 

"Then  why  do  the  flow'rets  fade,  mother, 
Why  do  the  sweet  flowers  fade, 
When  winter's  dreary  clouds,  mo^er, 
Earth's  brighter  scenes  pervade  T" 
"My  child  those  flow'rs  that  wither, 
Have  seeds  that  still  remain, 
That  the  sunshine  and  the  summer 
Restore  to  life  again '. " 

"And  shall  not  those  who  die,  mother, 
Come  back  to  live  once  more, 
E'en  as  the  rain  and  sun,  mother, 
Those  beauteous  flow'rs  restore!  " 
"Yes — yes,  my  child,  such  powers 
To  human  flow'rs  are  given, 
Hen  earth's  frail  flow'rs  may  blossom, 
But  fp«  may  rise — »n  Heaven." 

New  Monthlt/  Mdgaxiiu. 
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Fmn  tto  Gdltkbofjh  New  FUkMophlcal  JnuixL 
FLAMES   IN  VOLCANOES. 

On  the  Production  of  Flames  in  Volcanoes^ 
and  the  consequences  that  may  he  drawn 
therefrom.     By  M.  Lsorou)  Pilla. 

Thb  question,  whether  Tolcanic  phenomena  are 
accompanied  with  flames,  is,  in  my  opinion,  of  so 
much  importance  in  the  science  of  the  earth,  that 
the  attention  of  natural  philosophers  cannot  be  too 
strongly  drawn  to  it ;  doubts  are  still  lefl  in  the 
mind  respecting  it,  which  ought  to  be  removed. 
The  greater  number  of  men  of  science  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of  volcanoes,  deny 
that  there  is  any  manifestation  of  this  phenomenon 
in  volcanic  eruptions ;  and  they  in  general  think 
that  what  the  vulgar,  and  even  many  writers,  have 
cxdlei  flames,  is  nothing  else  than  the  reflection  of 
the  light  produced  by  the  burning  substances  on 
the  walls  of  the  craters,  and  on  the  column  of 
smoke  which  issues  from  them.  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  qnote,  in  reference  to  this,  the  following 
passages  from  most  respectable  authors. 

"  An  nnanswerable  proof  of  the  insufficiency  of 
this  hypothesis  (the  disengagement  of  hydrogen 
gas  in  the  eruptions  of  Stromboli)  is  the  following. 
When  the  bubbles  of  the  boiling  lava  burst  by  the 
escape  of  the  enclosed  gas,  who  does  not  see  that 
if  this  gas  consisted  of  hydrogen,  it  ought,  at  that 
moment,  to  become  inflamed  on  the  surface  of  the 
lava?  Now,  it  is  very  certain  that  in  no  eruption 
do  we  ever  see  the  shghtest  flame  on  the  lava."  * 

"  The  different  metallic  combustibles  and  metal- 
loids may  decompose  water,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  affinity  they  possess  wrth  the  oxyeen  of 
the  latter,  and  give  rise  to  the  series  of  acids  and 
oxides  which  appear  in  volcanoes.  We  ought, 
however,  to  observe,  that  the  hydrogen,  on  leaving 
its  state  of  combination,  never  reaches  the  aper- 
tures which  vomit  fire,  and  which  are  in  commu- 
nication with  the  atmospheric  air,  because  we  have 
never  seen  flames,  either  on  the  crater  while  in  ac- 
tion, nor  on  the  surface  of  the  running  lavas."  f 

"  One  of  the  consequences  of  Davy's  hypothesis, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important,  would  be  the  dis- 
engagement by  the  craters  of  volcanoes  of  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  hydrogen,  either  free,  or  com- 
bined with  other  principles,  if  it  really  be  the  water 
which,  by  its  oxygen,  induces  volcanic  fires.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  disengagement 
of  hydrogen  is  very  frequent  in  volcanoes.  AJ- 
thouffh,  daring  my  abode  at  Naples,  in  1805,  with 
my  mends  Messrs.  Alexander  de  Humboldt  and 
Leopold  de  Buch,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing at  Vesuvius  frequent  explosions,  which  threw 
out  broken  lava  to  a  height  of  more  than  300  yards, 
I  never  perceived  any  inSammation  of  hydrogen."  t 

"  The  brilliant  light  reflected  by  the  clouds  of 
aqueous  vapix'  and  ashes  suspended  over  the  cone, 
produces  this  appearance,  which  is  so  often  de- 
scribed under  the  erroneous  denomination  of  J2am«i, 
in  the  accounts  of  volcanic  eruptions  by  inexperi- 
enced observers,  who  have  no  acquaintance  with 
science."^ 

Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche,  when  describing  the 
phenomena  of  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  expresses 
nimself  thus :   "  The  solid  substances  thrown  up 

*  ^aUansaiu,  Visg^  mile  Dae-Sidlie,  t.  iii.  cap.  SI. 

i  Uovelli,  Stoiia  dei  fenomeni  del  Vesavio,  f  xc. 

t  Oay-Lussac,  Reflexions  lur  lea  Volcaos  (Add.  d* 
^m.  et  de  Phfs.  t.  xxii.) 

I  Poolet  Scrope,  Considenitiona  on  Volcanoes,  cap.  2, 
It. 
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1^  the  volcano,  appeared  Mike  a  mRDeraw  diMibai|« 
of  red  balls,  while  the  light  of  the  bumug  mas*  m 
the  interior  of  the  <»«ter,  reflected  sometimce  in  a 
very  vivid  manncir  by  the  column  of  vapors  above, 
produced,  to  the  view  of  an  observer,  placed  at  a 
certain  distance,  the  appearance  of  flames,  whitk 
there  are  strong  reasons  for  beliering  to  be  illusory. 
Jt  is  at  least  very  certain,  that  almost  all  the  coses 
of  this  nature  which  have  been  died,  Itaoe  no  other 
cause  than  a  nfleclion  of  light,  which  taries  in  in- 
tensity toith  the  activity  of  the  volcano."  U 

"  The  vapors  illuminated  by  the  incandescent 
substances  which  fill  the  craters,  or  cover  their 
walls,  have  often  been  taken  for  flames.  But  this 
illusion  has  been  combated  by  a  great  number  of 
observers,  who  have  affirmed  that  true  flames  never 
issue  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano."^ 

I  myself,  also,  drawn  away  by  so  many  authori- 
ties, when  I  commenced  to  obeerve  the  phenomena 
of  Vesuvius,  said,  "  We  ought  to  take  care  in  such 
cases  not  to  mistake  the  luminous  radiation  pro- 
duced by  the  stones  and  incandescent  scoric  for 
flames,  an  error  into  which  many  people  have 
fallen ;"  ••  and,  in  fact,  when  I  wrote  this  sen- 
tence, I  had  never  observed  flames  fitxa  Vesuvius. 

I  forbear  to  qnote  in  this  plaee  passages  from 
more  ancient  authors.  It  is  true  that  maay  of 
them,  in  describing  volcanic  phenomena,  some- 
times mention  flames ;  but  it  is  evident  that  they 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  this  phencnnenon, 
and  did  not  distuguish  it  from  the  luminous  reflec- 
tion produced  by  the  burning  substances. 

We  perceive,  therefore,  that  geologists,  up  to  the 
present  time,  have  been  of  opinion  that  volcanie 
eruptions  have  never  been  accompanied  with  flames. 
This  opinion,  however,  is  altogedier  erroneons. 
At  least,  I  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  make  thi* 
affirmation  positively  in  reference  to  Vesuvius. 

Let  us  commence  by  stating  the  facts  which 
may  support  this  general  proposition.  Of  all  the 
phenomena  which  I  have  had  occasien  to  observe 
m  regard  to  Vesuvius  fw  twelve  yean,  I  coaeider 
those  which  I  am  about  to  notice,  a&d  an  aaqoakit'- 
ance  with  which  I  owe  to  a  fortunate  accident,  aa 
the  most  important. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  Janev  1833, 1  was  within 
the  crater  of  Vesttvius,  in  oiidei  to  obeerve  the 
phenomena  of  an  eruption,  which  was  appioeehinf 
its  close.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater  there  was 
one  of  those  cones  of  scorin  which  ate  formed  and 
disappear  with  such  marvellous  rapidity ;  it  was 
the  largest  cone  I  had  ever  observed,  so  much  so, 
that  it  nught  have  been  called  the  little  Monts 
Nuovo.  There  was  a  large  funnel-shaped  aper^ 
ture  on  its  summit,  through  which  the  explosions 
took  place.  At  the  moment  trf'  which  I  speak, 
these  had  become  less  freqnent,  and  saceMded 
each  other  at  intervals  of  from  three  to  four  min- 
utes. This  circumstance  made  me  desirous  to 
mount  upon  the  cone,  in  oirder  to  observe  the  great 
phenomenon  of  explosions,  which  I  never  before 
had  it  in  my  power  to  do  near  at  hand,  and  imme- 
diately over  the  opening.  I  had  frequently,  indeed, 
observed  eruptions  from  the  summit  of  Ja  Ptmt* 
del  Pah :  but  the  distance  from  the  nroper  open- 
ing, or  what  may  be  called  the  air-h<ue  of  the  vol- 
cano, the  walls  of  scoriee  with  which  it  is  nsoally 
surrounded  during  eruptions,  the  smoke,  the  ejec- 
tion of  stones,  and  other  oircomstanoes,  had  always 

||  Manuel  de  Oeolcwie  (art.  Volcan*  ea  activity.) 
"IT  Broneniirt,  Des  Volcans  et  des  terrains  volcaniqnss 
(Art.  dn  Diet.  d'Hist.  Nat.) 
**  Spet.  del  Veaav.  fese.  I ,  >  xrrii. 
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pierented  me  seeing  diatinetly  what  was  going'  on 
in  tlie  Toloanic  orifice.  At  the  moment  of  explo- 
sion I  aacended  to  the  edge  of  the  cone,  along  with 
ray  courageous  guide,  who  shared  in  my  cariosity 
to  obserre  the  appearances.  The  interior  of  the 
opening  was  ahnost  entirely  free  from  smoke ;  a 
small  quantity  only  issaed  from  different  points  in 
the  walls.  This  fortunate  circumstance  enabled 
me  to  see  very  distinctly  all  the  parts  of  the  crater, 
and  everything  that  was  going  on  there.  The 
bottom  of  the  tunnel  was  open  ;  it  lay  immediately 
under  my  eyes,  at  a  depth  of  about  eighty  metres ; 
its  circumference  was  nearly  twenty  yards ;  the 
whole  of  its  burning  interior  was  visible.  The 
view  of  the  phenomena  which  accompanied  the 
explosions  was  iuexpressibly  magnificent.  They 
consisted  of  the  following : 

A  loud  subterranean  noise,  and  a  violent  shock, 
announced  the  explosion ;  immediately  afler,  and 
ahnost  at  the  same  time,  the  mouth  opened  and 
made  a  discharge,  with  a  noise  resembling  that  of 
a  discharge  of  cannon.  A  column  of  black  and 
fuliginous  smoke  issued  with  great  violence,  and 
there  was  thrown  up,  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning, an  eBormoos  torrent  of  inflamed  gaseous 
sabetances  and  burning  stones,  which  fell  back 
again  like  hail,  for  the  most  part  into  the  gulf,  but 
partly  without  it.  I  was  overpowered  with  the 
grandeur  of  the  spectacle,  but  I  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve, in  particular,  the  column  of  flames  which 
aooompanied  the  explosion.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  such  a  phe- 
nomenon. The  flame  rose  to  the  height  of  four 
or  five  yards,  and  then  disappeared  among  the 
Tolomes  of  smoke,  so  that  a  person  whose  eye  was 
on  a  level  with  the  edge  of  the  gulf  could  not  have 
seen  it.  I  mention  this,  because  the  volcanic  ex- 
plosions are  viewed  from  a  distance,  and  from 
places  where  the  crater  in  action  is  not  visible,  it 
never  happens  that 'the  flames  are  visible ;  whence 
it  is  that  the  existence  of  this  phenomenon  in  vol- 
canic actions  has  been  denied.  The  flame  which  I 
observed  was  of  a  very  decided  violet-red  color. 
It  was  very  obvious  that  the  gas  which  produced 
it  became  mflamed  by  contact  with  the  air,  because 
it  burned  only  on  the  circumference  of  the  column, 
and  in  the  interior  was  obscure,  presenting,  on  a 
large  scale,  what  may  be  seen  in  a  lamp  on  a  small 
one.  After  the  explosion  and  fall  of^  stones  had 
terminated,  another  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
was  perceived.  Insulated  flames,  disposed  in  a 
Tery  picturesque  manner,  remained  in  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf,  moved  around  Uie  mouth,  and  flickered 
very  slowly  about  the  walls  of  the  funnel ;  an 
appearance  which  might  be  compared,  in  some 
measure,  si  licet  maxima  comparare  minimis,  to 
the  flame  of  alcohol  burning  m  a  crucible.  The 
beautiful  violet  color  of  the  flame  was  then  easily 
distinguished ;  a  faint  smell  of  hydrogen  gas  ac- 
companied these  phenomena.  I  contmneo  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  gazing  on  this  enchanting  spec- 
tacle, and  during  that  time  I  saw  five  explosions 
alwa3rs  accompanied  by  the  same  appearances ;  I 
would  have  remained  longer  in  the  same  spot,  had 
not  the  last  of  these  explosions,  which  was  much 
more  violent  than  any  of  the  preceding,  compelled 
OS  hastily  to  retire. 

I  have  had  no  opportunity,  since  the  above  no- 
tised  occasion,  of  observing  Uie  great  opening  of  a 
volcano  in  a  state  of  explosion  ;  but  I  have  noticed 
the  existence  of  flames  in  circumstances  nearly 
similar. 

In  the  month  of  June,  the  following  year,  Vesn- 


vins  was  in  a  state  of  eraption  ;  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th  I  paid  a  visit  to  tne  crater.  The  interior 
cone  was  throwing  up  stones  with  such  violence 
that  it  was  impossible  to  approach  it.  A  current 
of  lava  was  spouting  out  through  a  fissure  at  its 
base.  Quite  near  to  me,  there  was  an  elevation 
of  a  longitudinal  form,  which  bore  eight  small 
cones,  or  rather  eight  large  tubes  of  lava,  open  at 
the  summit,  and  throwing  out  gas  and  steam  with 
a  whistling  noise  that  was  quite  deafening,  and 
which  might  be  compared  to  that  caused  by  open- 
ing the  valves  of  a  high-pressure  steam-engine. 
Favored  by  the  darkness,  we  saw  that  their  actions 
were  accompanies!  with  beautiful  conical  flames, 
which  issued  from  the  tubes  with  a  violence  which 
might  be  in  some  measure  compared  to  a  flame  in- 
creased in  intensity  by  a  blow-pipe.  The  length 
of  these  flames  was  from  three  to  five  inches,  and 
their  diameter  at  the  base  about  an  inch  and  a  half; 
they  burnt  with  a  beautiful  greenish  color,  like 
alcohol  holding  boracic  acid  in  solution :  such  a 
color  would  very  likely  be  produced  by  the  chloride 
of  copper  accompanying  the  gaseous  substances. 
The  smoke  which  escaped  from  the  openings  in 
the  cones  had  an  intolerable  smell  of  muriatic  acid ; 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  was  not  perceptible. 
This  was  the  second  time  that  I  observed  flMnes  in 
the  crater  of  Vesuvius,  and  I  saw  them  in  company 
with  my  esteemed  friend  M.  Ravergie  of  Paris, 
who  was  my  companion  in  this  expedition. 

I  saw  very  beautiful  flames  from  Vesuvius,  for 
the  third  time,  during  the  great  eruption  in  August, 
1834.  An  opening  was  formed  in  the  volcano  at 
its  eastern  base,  and  a  great  current  of  lava  was 
thrown  out,  which  spread  over  the  fertite  lands  of 
Ottajano.  In  the  place  where  the  lava  issued,  two 
elevations  were  formed,  which  supported  twelve 
small  cones,  kinds  of  homitos,  all  of  which  were 
in  great  activity,  and  produced  noisy  explosions. 
One  of  these  cones,  which  appeared  the  most  ac- 
tive, and  which  I  could  approach  near,  notwith- 
standing the  smoke  it  spread  on  all  sides,  was 
emitting  by  its  opening,  besides  quantities  of  stones, 
a  bright  flame  of  a  reddish-white  color,  which  came 
forth  with  great  violence,  and  rose  to  the  height  of 
three  yards.  The  jet  was  continuous,  like  the 
flame  from  a  high  furnace  heated  by  bellows.  The 
smoke  was  charged  with  muriatic  acid,  and,  in  a 
few  moments,  it  enveloped  Professor  Tosone  of 
Milan  and  myself  in  such  a  manner  that  we  were 
nearly  suSbcated. 

I  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  flames 
in  Vesuvius  in  so  distinct  a  manner  as  on  these 
three  occasions.  I  have  never  seen  them  on  the 
surface  of  currents  of  lava  far  from  their  source. 
But  my  friend,  M.  Maravigna,  assures  me,  that  he 
observed  them  on  a  current  from  Etna,  during  the 
eruption  of  1819. 

According  to  all  that  I  have  said,  my  belief  is, 
that  volcanic  explosions  are  constantly  accompanied 
with  flames.  So  convinced  am  I  of  this  truth,  in 
regard  to  Vesuvius,  that  I  would  engage  to  point 
them  out  during  any  eruption,  provided  the  circum- 
stances were  at  all  favorable. 

I  again  repeat,  that  if  the  existence  of  this  phe- 
nomenon has  been  denied,  it  is  owing  to  the  great 
difficulty  of  observing  explosions  very  near  at  hand ; 
and  when  they  are  observed  far  from  the  aperture 
in  action,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  flames  are 
either  concealed  by  the  walls  of  scoriae  which  sur^ 
round  them,  or,  if  they  rise,  they  disappear  among 
the  smoke  and  jets  of  stones. 

The  phenomenon  of  which  I  speak  is  not  an  a»- 
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Cental  one  in  the  great  actions  of  volcanoes.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  see  it  once  to  be  convinced 
that  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  cause  of 
these  actions.  It  may  be  said  that  flames  are  the 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  volcanic  explo- 
sions, as  the  latter  are  the  most  essential  phenom- 
ena of  eruptions ;  we  may  perceive  in  them  the 
most  direct  external  manifestation  of  the  origin  of 
the  internal  commotion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  consider  my  observations  on  the  flames  of  Vesu- 
vius as  tending  to  assist  in  explaining  the  cause  of 
volcanic  phenomena. 

Reviewing  what  has  been  stated,!  think  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  may  be  drawn  firom  it : — 

I.  Flames  never  appear  in  Vesuvius  but  when 
the  volcanic  action  is  energetic,  and  is  accompanied 
with  a  development  of  gaseous  substances  in  a 
state  of  great  tension  ;  they  do  not  appear  when 
the  actions  are  feeble. 

9.  Their  appearance  always  accompanies  explo- 
sions from  the  principal  mouth  ;  only  they  cannot 
be  observed  but  in  favorable  circumstances. 

3.  They  likewise  show  themselves  in  the  small 
cone*  inaction,  which  are  formed  in  the  interior  of 
the  erater,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  volcano. 

4.  Finally,  they  are  not  visible  except  in  the 
openings  which  are  directly  in  communication  with 
the  volcanic  fire,  and  never  on  the  moving  lavas 
which  are  at  a  dtstanoe  firom  their  source. 

After  this  exposition,  it  is  natural  to  enquire, 
what  is  the  gas  which  produces  these  flames  in 
VesuviuB  ?• 


From  Hood's  MagMlno. 

THE  BIKTH-DAT  FBOPHECT. 

It  was  a  prince's  natal  day, 
And  Windsor's  ancient  halls  were  gay ; 
For  many  a  noble  knight  and  dame 
With  fair  and  joyous  greetings  came ; 
And  many  a  Imrd  with  harp,  and  strain 
Most  welcome  to  the  courtly  train, 
Poured  forth  his  sweetest  numbers  there, 
In  praise  of  royal  Edward's  heir. 

They  sang  in  prond  and  lofty  lays 
The  glory  of  his  ftature  days. 
The  love  bestowed,  the  conquest  won, 
And  all  that  mightiest  kings  have  done ; 
And  lengthened  life,  and  peaceful  age. 
Each  loyal  harp  could  well  presage : 
And  every  listening  courtier  there 
Conflrmed  the  proj^ecy  with  prayer. 

Oh !  well  might  bard  and  coortier  deem 
Such  prophecy  no  idle  dream, 
For  he  was  fair  in  form  and  face, 
The  flower  of  all  his  royal  race. 
And  in  his  air  and  eye  there  shone 
A  spirit  worthy  of  a  throne.   . 
His  father's  pride,  his  country's  hope. 
What  destiny  with  his  could  cope  ? 

There  came,  amid  that  festive  scene, 
A  bard  of  foreign  gait  and  mien, 
With  lyre  of  rode  and  massive  mould. 
Like  those  by  Druids  woke  of  old ; 
Bat  when  the  harps  were  hnshed  at  last, 
And  song  and  greeting  all  were  past, 
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Its  strings  the  stranger  minstrel  woke^ 
And  thus  in  song  pn^hetic  spoke  :— 

"Prince  of  the  Isles,  thy  birth  hath  beea 

The  theme  of  many  a  lyte. 
And  well  might  such  a  brow  as  thine 

IjCSS  feeble  strains  inspire ; 
Thy  country's  song  aroand  thee  swells, 

And  high  its  hopes  may  be, 
But  oh !  my  stranger  harp  foretells 

A  happier  fate  for  thee : 
For  more  than  all  that  life  can  bring, 

And  more  than  mortal  breath 
Can  ever  promise  to  thy  springy 

Is  thine — an  eaiiy  death! 

"  Thy  glance  is  proud,  thy  face  is  flur, 

Thy  flowing  kx:ks  are  bright ; 
But  time  will  never  blanch  that  hair. 

Nor  dim  that  dark  eye's  light. 
Thy  step,  that  moves  so  stately  now. 

Will  ne'er  grow  faint  with  years ; 
Nor  earth's  deep  strains  of  music  flow 

Less  sweetly  to  thine  ears. 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  see  thy  laurels  fiule 

Before  a  greener  wreath. 
For  life's  best  boon  beneath  their  shads 

Is  thine — an  early  death! 

"It  may  be  that  the  darkest  dond 

Flits  o'er  the  brightest  day, 
And  leaves  the  form  of  youth  unbowed 

When  e'en  the  soul  grows  grey ; 
And  oft,  while  brows  their  smoothness  wewi 

The  spirit's  youth  deparu ; 
But  every  furrow  wanting  theie 

Is  deepened  in  our  hearts. 
And  thou  may'st  linger  in  the  dnst, 

With  all  thy  love  beneath, 
Bat  hope  to  find  that  holy  trust 

Restored  by  early  death ! 

"Then  go  in  fearless  valor  forth, 

Thy  destined  faith  pursue, 
With  many  a  deed  of  knightly  worth. 

And  knightly  glory  too : 
As  a  long  promised  heritage 

Thy  land  awaits  thy  fame, 
And  ntr  throngh  many  a  fntnre  age 

Her  bards  shall  sing  thy  name : 
But  time  can  never  waste  away 

The  gems  of  hope  and  faith 
That  shall  enshrine  thy  memorr— ' 

Thou  sealed  for  early  death !" 

As  wind  that  in  the  forest  moans, 

So  sunk  the  harp's  decaying  tones ; 

But,  ere  their  latest  murmurs  died, 

That  stranger  bard  was  seen  to  glide 

In  silence  from  the  castle  gate. 

Like  one  who  fled  approaching  fate ; 

Nor  ever  more  his  path  was  found. 

Though  sought  beyond  broad  Europe's  boond ; 

But  British  annals  testify 

How  time  falfiUed  his  prophecy. 

Tradition  states,  that  a  banqnet  given  by  Edward 
the  Third,  at  Windsor,  to  celebrate  the  tenth  birthday 
of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  was  attended  by  a  min- 
strel of  strange  appearance,  who,  in  a  song,  predicted 
the  future  fame  and  early  death  of  the  toy ;  but  ha 
lef^  the  castle  immediately,  and  was  never  seen  after. 

Feancbs  Baowir. 

On  Tuesday  the  atmosphere  was  so  clear  across 
the  Channel  that  persons  m  Deal  could  (without  the 
aid  of  glasses)  see  the  vessels  leaving  the  harbor  of 
Calais.  /--^  j 
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From  Uw  Exunfaisr. 
THB  NEMESIS   WAR    STEAMER   IN   CHINA. 

Narrative  of  the  Voyages  and  Servicet  of  the 
Nemesis,  from  1840  to  1843  ;  and  of  the 
combined  Naval  and  Military  Operations 
in  China,  From  Notes  of  Commander 
W.  H.  Hall,  R.  N.  With  personal  Ob- 
servations by  W.  D.  Bernard,  Esq.,  A.  M. 
Oxon.    Two  vols.     Colbum. 

This  book  is  ia  effect  a  complete  history  of  the 
operations  and  results  of  the  Chiaete  war.  It  is 
written  with  greater  care  than  any  similar  work 
we  have  seen.  Sketches  of  men  engaged  in  the 
actions  described,  are  at  best  but  materials  of  his- 
tory. Mr.  Bernard  has  had  the  advantage  of  pro- 
fessional assistance,  and  of  a  non-professional  habit 
of  observation.  He  has  been  a  visitor,  without 
being  an  actor,  at  the  theatre  of  war.  And  he  has 
used  these  advantages  with  really  excellent  effect. 
He  has  written  a  book  of  undeniable  temper,  of 
evidently  good  authority,  and  in  a  good  English 
style. 

We  cannot  say  at  the  same  time  that  it  throws 
new  light  on  any  part  of  our  warlike  dealings  with 
the  false  and  flowery  people.  But  it  clears  off  a 
quantity  of  misrepresentation,  and  gives  an  alto- 
gether calmer  and  steadier  view  of  their  origin, 
progress,  and  results.  Apart  from  this,  too,  its 
accuuat  of  the  Nemesis  seems  to  us  singularly  in- 
teresting. This  Iron  interloper  on  the  Wooden 
Walls  of  Old  England,  is  the  central  figure  of  Mr. 
Bernard's  history,  and  plays  a  most  successful 
part. 

The  Nemesis  was  the  first  iron  steamer  that  ever 
doubled  the  Cape.  There  were  great  and  reason- 
able doubts  of  the  success  of  the  experiment ;  but 
the  anticipated  difiicult  navigation  of  the  numerous 
shallow  rivers  of  the  Chinese  coast,  justified  its 
trial.  Mr.  Bernard's  account  of  her  passage  out, 
from  the  notes  of  Commander  Hall,  is  curious  and 
striking.  From  the  not  unlooked-for  dangers  of 
the  stormy  southern  seas,  she  seems  to  have  had 
the  narrowest  conceivable  escape.  A  tremendous 
storm,  six  days  afler  her  departure  from  the  Cape, 
not  only  carried  away  a  large  portion  of  one  of  her 
paddle-wheels,  bat  left,  literally,  an  "  immense 
crack"  in  the  iron  of  both  her  sides.  In  reality, 
she  had  begun  to  separate  amid-ships,  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  The  various  temporary  expe- 
dients adopted  for  safety,  the  steadiness  of  her 
commander,  and  the  calm  courage  of  every  one  on 
board,  form  an  admirable  picture.  But  it  is  clear 
that  without  a  qniet  sea,  and  the  happier  accident 
of  a  near  anchorage,  she  must  have  gone  down. 

Mr.  Bernard,  after  mentioning  the  repairs  she 
underwent  at  Delagoa  Bay,  and  by  which  "  she 
was  made  a  vast  deal  stronger  than  she  ever  was 
before,"  adds  the  very  satisfactory  assurance  that 
in  other  iron  vessels  more  recently  constructed  by 
flie  same  builder,  (Mr.  Laird  of  Birkenhead,)  fiiU 
provision  has  been  made  against  the  recurrence  of 
any  similar  accident.  In  the  case  of  the  Phlege- 
thon,  for  example,  he  takes  upon  him  to  assert, 
that  "  not  only  cotdd  there  be  no  apprehension  of 
the  accident,  but  an  almost  impossibility  of  its  re- 
currence." The  reader  will  judge  for  himself 
after  reading  Mr.  Bernard's  details ;  which,  both 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  damage  and  the  improve- 
ment it  suggested,  are  ample.  It  is  certainly 
understood  that  after  three  years'  hard  service. 


including  a  bad  passage  round  the  Cape,  the  last- 
named  steamer  nas  been  reported  to  nave  called 
for  no  alteration  or  strengthening. 

The  voyage  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  China  in- 
cludes some  notices  of  the  debased  native  tribes  on 
the  African  coast.  We  have  spoken  of  the  Prince 
Wills  and  King  Yooses  as  the  great  temptations  to 
the  horrible  suve-trade,  and  are  strengthened  in 
this  view  by  these  incidents  of  Mr.  Bernard's  nar- 
rative. We  pass  the  early  operations  on  the  Chi- 
nese coast,  m  which  a  distinguished  part  was 
borne  by  the  Nemesis,  to  give  the  odd  picture  of 
her  passage  up  the  Macao  roads.  This  is  the  pe- 
culiarly dexterous  work  in  which  the  great  vajue 
of  the  Nemesis  was  foreseen,  and  through  which, 
as  in  broader  "  devil-ship"  duties,  her  commander 
and  crew  seem  to  have  conducted  her  with  con- 
sunuiate  skill. 

"  The  channel  was  so  narrow  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  turn  the  vessel  round,  scarcely  even  by  forcing 
her  bows  hard  aground  over  the  banks.  She  was 
anchored  head  and  stem,  and  gnard-boats  were 
placed  round  her  all  night,  for  fear  of  any  attempt  at 
surprise.  On  the  following  morning,  the  14ih,  the 
Nemesis  again  pursued  her  coarse  up  what  appeared 
to  be  the  principal  branch,  but  which  became  so  shal- 
low that  it  was  doabtfiil  bow  far  she  would  be  able  to 
proceed ;  she  had  seldom  more  than  six  feet  water, 
and  in  many  places  only  five,  so  that  she  was  fre- 
quently forced  through  the  mud  itself.  There  was 
not  room  to  turn  her  fairly  round,  and  the  only  mode 
in  which  she  could  be  managed  was  by  sometimes 
driving  her  bows  as  far  as  possible  into  the  river's 
bank,  sometimes  her  stem ;  while  at  other  times  it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  she  was  proceeding  over  a 
flooded  paddy-field,  or  in  the  channel  of  a  water- 
course. This  gave  occasion  to  the  facetious  remark, 
in  which  sailors  Sometimes  delight,  that  this  '  would 
be  a  new  way  of  going  overland  to  England.'  AAer 
proceeding  only  three  or  fbur  miles,  a  village  came  in 
sight,  with  a  fort  adjoining,  and  rather  above  it.  This 
was  afterwards  found  to  be  named  Scmg-How. 
Neariy  opposite  the  ton  the  river  was  again  found  to 
be  staiced  across,  much  more  strongly  than  it  was  at 
Houchong ;  and  it  was  in  •  similar  manner  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  fort.  The  Nemesis,  as 
soon  as  she  came  within  good  range,  opened  her  fire 
warmly  upon  the  fort,  which  the  Chinese  returned. 
The  brats  pushed  off  as  usual ;  but  the  moment  the 
marines  and  a  party  of  seamen  began  to  land,  the 
Chinese  abandoned  the  fort  in  confusion.  ♦  •  •  •  • 
The  principal  obstacle  now  remaining  to  be  got  rid 
of  was  one  more  troublesome  than  tdl  the  forts  to- 
gether, or  ooT  impediment  yet  met  with.  Ths  line 
of  piles  which  had  been  driven  in  across  the  river 
was  not  less  than  twenty  feet  wide,  or  rather  it  was  a 
double  line,  filled  up  between  the  two  with  large 
sunken  junks  laden  with  stones.  Great  labor'  and 
perseverance  were  required  to  get  up  sufficient  of 
these  piles  to  clear  a  passage  broad  enough  for  the 
steamer  to  pass.  This  was  only  accomplished  after 
four  hours'  hard  work,  in  which,  oddly  enough,  the 
Chinese  peasantry  bore  an  active  part,  voluntarily 
coming  forward  to  assist,  and  even  venturing  to  come 
on  boud  the  steamer  itself.  This  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  good  results  of  not  having  inflicted  any 
injury  upon  the  country  people  or  inhabitants  oi 
the  villages  through  which  the  little  expedition  had 
passed." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  once  at  the  scene 
of  action,  in  all  the  services  it  was  put  to,  the 
Nemesis  experiment  was  found  to  answer  every 
expectation  formed.  Among  these  services,  her 
value  in  carrying  columns  of  troops  up  the  cosst  to 
their  several  points  of  attack,  was  conspicuous. 
And  the  Itmg,  low  steamer,  wUh  a  flotilla  of  seme 
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Mgiity  boats  at  bet  •tern,  eacb  with  its  g'litterinff 
freight  of  soldien,  slowly  advancing  through  the 
intricate  turns  of  one  of  theae  Chinese  rivers,  was 
doubtless  a  sight  more  marvellous  than  picturesque 
to  the  apathetic  celestial  crowds  on  either  bank  of 
the  stream. 

Mr.  Bernard  was  at  the  n«w  colony  of  Hong 
Kong.  His  view  of  its  political  and  commerciu 
value  is  high ;  bat  he  says  little  to  justify  the  hope 
of  its  being  ever  effectually  cleared  of  those  dan- 
gers that  nave  already  made  it  the  grave  of  so 
many  Englishmen. 

"The  roads  of  Hong  Song  and  the  Bay  of  Victo- 
ria  form  an  excellent  anchorage,  having  deep  water 
very  near  the  shore,  and  only  one  small  shoal  having 
sixteen  feet  water  upon  it.  There  are,  however,  two 
disadvantages  under  which  it  labors :  it  is  exposed  to 
the  fall  fory  of  the  typhoons  whenever  they  occur ; 
and  the  high  mouotains  of  Hong  Kong  intercept  the 
genial  breezes  of  the  south-west  monsoon  during  the 
not  season,  when  a  movement  in  the  atmosphere  is 
Bwst  necessary,  not  only  to  moderate  the  sultry  sum- 
mer heat  of  a  tropical  climate,  but  to  dissipate  the 
nnhealthy  vapors  which  are  generated  alter  the  heavy 
rains  which  occur,  particularly  during  the  night,  at 
that  season. 

"  In  other  respects,  the  lake-like  appearance  of  the 
harbor  is  beantifal ;  it  forms  a  sort  of  basin,  lying 
between  the  moimtains  of  Hong  Eong  and  the  moun- 
tains of  the  mainland  opposite.  For  this  reason, 
however,  the  rains  which  fall  are  sometimes  exces- 
iirely  heavy ;  the  dark  threatening  clouds  seem  baji- 
ded  across  from  one  side  to  the  other,  pouring  down 
their  waters  in  torrents  upon  the  basin  between  them. 
The  mountain  ades  of  Hong  Eong,  steep  though 
they  are,  occasionally  appear  almost  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  moving  water,  so  torrent-like  do  the  streams 
pour  down  their  declivities.  To  this  succeeds  the 
i>urmng  tropical  sun  of  July,  with  a  sort  of  death- 
like stUlness  in  the  atmosphere,  which,  little  influ- 
enced as  it  is  on  that  side  of  the  island  by  the  south- 
west monsoon,  cannot  fail,  if  it  last  long  without  any 
change,  to  produce  fever  and  sickness.    •    #    •    • 

"  It  is  hoped  that  much  may  yet  be  done  to  remedy 
the  reputed  nnhealthiness  of  the  island,  by  proper 
draining,  and  by  the  formation  of  numerous  channels 
for  leading  off  the  torrents  of  water  which,  during  a 
portion  of  the  hot  season,  pour  down  from  the  moun- 
tain sides,  and  lodge  in  houows  and  crevices  when  the 
flood-gates  of  heaven  are  opened  upon  the  devoted 
little  island.  Something  may  also  be  effected  by  get- 
ting rid,' as  much  as  possible,  of  the  rank,  unwhole- 
some vegetation  which,  under  the  influence  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun,  springs  op  in  every  crevice 
where  the  water  lodges." 

Of  the  unexpected  assistance  given  by  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  to  out  prompt  formation  of  the 
settlement — for  within  a  year  we  had  raised 
'  streets,  bazaars,  warehouses,  quays,  wharves,  jet- 
ties, markets,  roads,  barracks,  bridges,  churches, 
and  chapels — Mr.  Bernard  has  some  curious  in- 
stances. 

"The  Chinese  inhabitants  seemed  to  fall  readily 
into  our  ways  and  habits ;  their  laborers  and  me- 
chanics worked  well  and  willingly  for  moderate  pay, 
and  came  over  in  crowds  from  the  opposite  roast  to 
seek  work;  tradesmen  crowded  in  to  occupy  the  little 
shops  in  the  bazaars ;  two  European  hotels  and  bil- 
liard-rootns  were  completed ;  and,  in  short,  evenr 
necessary  and  most  luxuries  could  be  obtained  with 
facility  at  Hong  Eong,  mithin  the  first  year  of  its  ptr- 
manatt  settlement.  #        •        •        •        • 

"Foreign  merchants  had  also  commenced  build- 
ing, and  it  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  the  hundreds 
of  Chinese  laborers  working  upon  the  construction 
of  010-  houses  and  roads,  and  flocking  from  til  qoar- 


ters  to  furnish  %s  with  supplies,  and  seeking  thor 
living  by  serving  us  in  every  way,  at  the  very  time 
when  we  were  at  war  with  their  government,  and 
carrying  on  hostile  operations  against  their  country- 
men to  the  northward.  At  the  same  time,  also,  Chi- 
nese tailors  and  shoemakers  were  bu.sy  in  their  little 
shops  making  clothes  for  us,  and  Chinese  stewards 
superintended  our  establishments,  while  Chinese  ser- 
vants (in  their  native  costume,  tails  and  all)  were 
cheerfully  waiting  upon  Qs  at  table;  and  all  this 
within  little  more  than  one  year  after  the  first  land- 
sale  at  Hong  Eong,  and  while  we  were  still  at  war." 

Bat  the  odd  consideration  of  it  all  is,  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  an  absence  of  all  heart,  sympa^ 
thy,  or  cordiality  among  themselves,  much  more 
than  any  disposition  of  these  qualities  towards  us, 
which  has  hitherto  secured  us  the  cooperation  and 
fellowship  of  the  Chinese.  Mr.  Bemaid  in  other 
passages  of  his  history  appears  to  have  a  balf-«n»> 
picion  of  this.  He  has  a  good  remark  on  their 
strange  fuon'-civilization,  provoked  by  the  some- 
what startling  discovery  which  our  English  soldiers 
made  one  day,  of  the  model  of  a  machine  for 
pounding  women  to  death. 

There  are  some  illustrations  in  Mr.  Bernard's 
work  which  are  of  great  use  to  his  t^xt.  And 
there  is  one  inimitable  page  of  Chinese  cancatnres 
of  the  English  soldiery.  We  commend  them  to 
the  attention  of  Punch.  The  subjects  are— Tartar 
and  English  soldiers  fighting,  and  an  E2ngUsh  forage- 
ing  party.  And  the  corpulent  agility  with  which 
OUT  warlike  countrymen  avoid  the  Tartars,  is  onljr 
equalled  by  the  deliberate  caution  of  their  porsoit 
of  a  noble  Chinese  cock. 


Researches  on  Light.  By  Robert  Hunt: 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Cornwall  Polytech- 
nic Society.     Longman  and  Co. 

Many  treatises  have  been  published  on  Photo- 
graphy, but  chiefly  with  a  view  to  practical 
instruction  in  the  details  of  the  art.  The  present 
is  the  first  work  we  have  seen,  expressly  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  scientific  facts  that  have 
so  rapidly  accumulated  in  the  new  discovery.  It 
is  an  examination  of  the  various  phenomena  con- 
nected with  the  chemical  and  molecular  changes 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  ind 
includes,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  sketch  of  all  the 
photographic  processes,  and  recent  additions  to 
the  inventions  of  Fox  Talbot  and  Dagoerre. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  a  competent  inauirer,  and  has  had 
the  sanction  and  assistance  of  Sir  John  Herschel 
in  the  conduct  of  his  inquiries.  His  style  is  over- 
ambitious  here  and  there,  but  it  detracts  little 
from  the  interest  or  the  value  of  his  book.  He 
makes  out  his  case  very  fairly,  of  the  distinction 
of  the  classes  of  phenomena  detected  in  the  solar 
rays.  Light,  beat,  and  photographic  power,  (for 
which  last  Mr.  Hunt  invents  the  word  enerffia,) 
which  some  have  been  disposed  to  consider  iden- 
tical, he  keeps  carefully  as  under.  And  this  seems 
the  safer  course,  whatever  the  advanse  of  experi- 
mentsd  philosophy  may  ultimately  determine,  as 
to  all  being  but  the  modified  influences  of  one  per- 
vading principle. 

At  what  very  earlv  and  trifling  stage  of  the 
science  of  photography  itself  we  may  yet  be,  it 
would  hardly  be  safe  to  guess.  We  observe  that 
the  Roman  astronomers  have  procured  Daguerro- 
tjpe  impressions  of  the  nebula  of  the  Sword  of 
Orion ! — Examiner, 
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From  the  New  HoniUy  Mi(*zliw. 
THE   FARTIE   FINE. 
BT  LANCSLOT   WAOSTAFF,  ESQ. 

Colonel  Gollop's  dinner  in  Harley-street  ^the 
eolonel  is  an  Elast-India  director,  and  his  MuUigS' 
tawney  the  best  out  of  Bengal)  was  just  put  off, 
miieh  to  my  disappointment,  for  I  had  no  other 
engagement ;  Mrs.  Wagstaif  was  out  of  town  with 
her  mother  at  Bognor ;  and  my  clothes  had  been 
brought  down  to  the  club  to  dress — all  to  no  pur- 
pose. 

I  was  disconsolately  looking  over  the  bill  of  fare, 
and  debating  between  Irish  stew,  and  the  thirteenth 
cut  at  a  leg  of  lamb,  (of  which  seven  barristers  had 
partaken,  each  with  his  half  pint  of  Marsala,) 
when  Jiggins,  the  waiter,  brought  me  in  a  card, 
saying  Uiat  the  gentleman  was  in  the  hall,  and 
wuhra  to  see  me. 

The  card  was  Fitzsimons's ; — a  worthy  fellow, 
as  I  dare  say  my  reader  knows.  I  went  out  to 
^leak  to  him.  "  Perhaps,"  thought  I,  "  he  is  go- 
ingto  ask  me  to  dine." 

There  was  something  particularly  splendid  in 
iHtz's  appearance,  as  I  saw  at  a  glance.  He  had 
on  a  new  bluo-and-white  silk  neckcloth,  so  new 
that  it  had  never  been  hemmed  ;  his  great  gold 
jack-chain,  as  I  call  it,  was  displayed  across  his 
DT««st,  showing  off  itself  and  a  lace-ruffle  a  great 
deal  too  ostentatiously,  as  I  thought.  He  had 
lemon-colored  gloves ;  French  polished  boots,  with 
deuced  high  heels ;  his  hair  curled  (it  is  red,  bat 
<ril8  to  a  mahogany  color ;)  his  hat  extremely  on 
one  side ;  and  his  moustache  lacquered  up  «dth,  I 
do  believe,  the  very  same  varnish  which  he  puts  to 
his  boots.  I  hate  those  varnished  boots,  except  for 
modems,  and  Fitz  is  three-and-forty  if  be  is  a  day. 

However,  there  he  stood,  whipping  his  lac- 
quered boots  with  a  gold-heaided  stick,  whistling, 
twirling  his  moustache,  pulling  up  his  shirt-collar, 
and  giving  himself  confoundedly  dandified  airs  in 
a  word,  l^fore  the  hall-jwrter  and  the  club  mes- 
sage-boy in  brass  buttons. 

"  Wagstaff,  my  hoy,"  says  he,  holding  out  a 
kid  glove,  in  a  most  condescending  manner,  "  I 
have  something  to  propose  to  you." 

"  What  is  It,  and  what's  your  hourt"  said  I, 
quiteplayfully. 

"  You  've  guessed  it  at  once,"  answered  he. 
"  A  dinner  is  what  I  mean — Mrs.  Wagstaff  is  out 
of  town,  and — " 

Here  he  whispered  me. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Well  1  why  not  1 — After  all  there  may  be  some 
very  good  fun.  If  my  mother-in-law  heard  of  it 
she  would  be  sure  to  make  a  row.  But  she  is 
safe  at  Bognor  (may  she  stay  there  forever!)  It 
is  much  better  that  I  should  have  some  agreeable 
society  than  dine  alone  at  the  club,  after  the  seven 
barristers  on  the  leg  of  lamb.  Of  course  it  was 
not  to  be  an  expensive  dinner — of  course  not,  Fitz- 
simons  said — no  more  it  was  to  him — hang  lum — 
as  you  shall  hear. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  dinner-hour  should  be 
seven :  the  place,  Durognon's  in  the  Haymarket ; 
and  as  I  rather  pique  myself  on  ordering  a  French 
dinner,  that  matter  wsis  to  be  consigned  to  me.  I 
walked  down  toDurognon's,  looked  at  the  room.and 
ordered  the  dinner  for  four  persons — the  man  asked 
how  much  champagne  should  be  put  in  ice  ?  which 
I  considered  rather  a  leading  question,  and  giving 
a  yague  sort  of  reply  to  this,  (for  I  determine  that 
Iltzdmons  shoulct  treat  us  to  as  much  as  he  UKf^,) 


I  walked  away  to  while  away  the  hour  befez* 
dinner. 

After  all,  I  thought,  I  may  as  well  dress :  the 
things  are  ready  at  the  club,  and  a  man  is  right  to 
give  himself  every  personal  advantage,  especially 
when  he  is  going  to  dine  with — ^with  ladies. 
There — the  secret  is  out.  Fitz  has  invited  me  to 
make  a  fourth  in  a  petit  diner  given  to  Madame 
Nelval  of  the  French  theatre,  and  her  friend  Mad- 
emoiselle Delval.  I  had  seen  Madame  Nelval  from 
a  side-box  a  few  evenings  before — and,  parUeu, 
homo  sum;  I  meant  no  harm  ;  Gollop's  dinner  was 
off;  Mrs.  Wagstaff  was  out  of  town  ;  and  I  confess 
I  was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
this  fascinating  actress,  and  keeping  up  my  French. 
So  I  dressed,  and  at  seven  o'clock  walked  back  to 
Durognon's :  whither  it  was  agreed  that  Fitz  was 
to  bring  the  ladies  in  his  Brougham  ; — ^the  deuce 
knows  how  he  gets  the  money  to  pay  for  it  by  the 
way,  or  to  indulge  in  a  hundred  other  expenses 
far  beyond  any  moderate  man's  means. 

As  the  St.  James's  clock  struck  seven,  a  gen- 
tleman— past  the  period  of  extreme  youth  it  is 
true,  but  exhibiting  a  remarkably  elegant  person 
still  in  a  very  becoming  costume,  might  have  been 
seen  walking  by  London  House,  and  turning  down 
Charles-street  to  the  Haymarket.  This  individual, 
I  need  not  say,  was  myself.  I  had  done  my  white 
tie  to  a  nicety,  and  could  not  help  sa^ng,  as  I 
gazed  for  a  moment  in  the  great  glass  m  the  club 
drawing-room — "  CorA/eu,  Wagstaff,  you  are  still 
as  diilingul  a  looking  fellow  as  any  in  London." 
How  women  can  admire  that  odious  Fitzsimons  on 
account  of  his  dyed  mustaches,  I  for  one  never 
could  understand. 

The  dinner-table  at  Durognon's  made  a  neat 
uid  hospitable  appearance  ;  the  plated  candlesticks 
were  not  more  coppery  than  such  goods  usually 
are  at  taverns ;  the  works  of  art  on  the  wall  were 
of  tolerable  merit ;  the  window-curtains,  partially 
drawn,  yet  allowed  the  occupant  of  the  room  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  cab-stand  opposite,  and  I 
seated  myself  close  to  the  casement,  as  they  sa^ 
in  the  novels,  awaiting  Captain  Fitzsimons's  am- 
val  with  the  two  ladies. 

I  waited  for  some  time — the  cabs  on  the  stand 
disappeared  from  the  rank,  plunged  rattling  into 
the  mighty  vortex  of  London,  and  were  replaced 
by  other  cabs.  The  sun,  which  had  set  somewhere 
behind  Piccadilly,  was  now  replaced  by  tlie  lus- 
trous moon,  the  gas  lamps,  and  the  red  and  blue 
orbs  that  flared  in  the  windows  of  the  chemist 
opposite.  Time  passed  on,  but  no  Fitzsimons's 
Brougham  made  its  appearance.  I  read  the  eve- 
ning paper,  half  an  hour  was  gone  and  no  compa- 
ny come.  At  last,  as  the  opera  carriages  actually 
began  to  thunder  down  the  street,  "  a  hand  was 
on  my  shoulder,"  as  the  member  for  Pontefract 
sings.  I  turned  round  suddenly  from  my  reverie 
— mat  hand,  that  yellow-kid-glove-covered  hand 
was  Fitzsimons's. 

"  Come  along,  my  boy,"  says  he,  "  we  will  go 
fetch  the  ladies — they  live  in  Bury-street,  only 
three  minutes  walk." 

J  go  to  Bury-street  ?  I  be  seen  walking  through 
St.  James's-square,  giving  an  arm  to  any  other 
lady  in  Europe  but  my  Arabella,  my  wife,  Mrs. 
Wagstaff?  Suppose  her  uncle,  the  dean,  is  going 
to  dine  at  the  bishop's,  and  should  see  met — me, 
walking  with  a  French  lady,  in  three  quarters  of  a 
bonnet !  I  should  like  to  know  what  an  opinion 
he  would  have  of  me,  an4  wh^re  his  tnpnfy  m  th^ 
fiinds  would  go  to  ? 
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^  No,"  nys  I,  "  my  dear  Fitzsimms,  »  joke  is 
a  joke,  and  I  am  not  moie  straightnlaced  than 
another ;  but  the  idea  that  Mr.  Lancelot  Wagstaff 
should  b«  seen  walking  in  St.  James's-squaie  with 
a  young  French  actreas,  is  a  httU  too  absard.  It 
would  be  all  over  the  city  to-monow,  and  Arabella 
would  tear  my  eyes  out. 

"  You  shan't  walk  with  a  French  actress,"  said 
Fits.  '*  Tou  shall  ^ve  your  aim  to  as  respectable 
a  woman  as  any  in  Baker-street — I  pledge  you  my 
honor  of  this — Madame  laBaroune  de  Saint  M^ne- 
hould,  the  widow  of  a  General  of  the  Empire — 
connected  with  the  first  people  in  France.  Do 
you  mean  to  say  that  she  is  not  equal  to  any  of 
your  sugar-baking  family  V  I  passed  over  Fitz's 
sneer  regarding  my  family ;  and  as  it  was  a  bar- 
oness, of  coarse  agreed  to  walk  with  Fit2simone  in 
search  of  the  ladies. 

"  I  thought  you  said  Madame  Delval  this  morn- 
ing," said  I. 

"  Oh,  the  baroness  is  coming  too,"  answered 
Fitzsimons,  and  ordered  a  fifth  cover  to  be  laid. 
We  walked  to  Bury-street,  and  presently  after  a 
great  deal  of  chattering  and  clapping  of  doors  and 
drawers,  three  ladies  made  their  appearance  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  having  gone  tlurongh  the  cere- 
mony of  an  intix>ductioa  in  an  entire  state  of  dark- 
ness, the  order  of  march  was  given.  I  offered  my 
arm  to  the  Baroness  de  Saint  M^n^hould,  Fitz 
leading  the  way  with  the  other  two  ladies. 

We  walked  down  Jermyn-street ;  my  heart 
thumped  with  some  uneasiness  as  we  crossed  by 
the  gambling-house  in  Waterloo-place,  lest  any 
one  should  see  me.  There  is  a  strong  gas  lamp 
there,  and  I  looked  for  the  first  time  at  ray  portly 
companion.  She  was  fifty-five  if  a  day — five  years 
older  than  that  Fitzsimons.  This  eased  me,  but 
somehow  it  didn't  please  me.  I  can  walk  with  a 
woman  of  five-and-fifty  any  day — ^there  's  my  moth- 
er-in-law, my  aunts,  and  the  deuce  knows  how 
many  more  I  could  mention.  But  I  was  consoled 
by  the  baroness  presently  saying,  that  she  should, 
from  my  accent,  have  mistaken  me  for  a  French- 
man— a  great  compliment  to  a  man  who  has  been 
in  Paris  but  once,  and  learned  the  language  from 
a  Scotch  usher,  never  mind  how  many  years  ago, 
at  Mr.  Lord's  academy.  Tooting,  Surrey. 

But  I  adore  Paul  de  Kock's  novels,  and  have 
studied  them  so  rapturously,  that  no  wonder  I 
•honld  have  made  a  proficiency  in  the  language. 
Indeed,  Arabella  has  often  expressed  herself  quite 
jealous  as  I  lay  on  the  sofa  of  an  evening,  laugh- 
ing my  waistcoat-strings  off,  over  his  delightful 
psiges.  (The  dear  creature  is  not  herself  very  fa- 
miliar with  the  language,  and  sings  Fluve  dew 
Tagt,  Partong  pour  Syrie,  &c.,  with  the  most 
confinned  Clapham  accent.)  I  say  she  has  often 
confessed  herself  to  be  jealous  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  my  mind  by  this  dear,  delightful,  wicked, 
odious,  fascmating  writer,  whose  pictures  of  French 
society  are  so  admirably  ludicrous.  It  was  through 
Paul  de  Kock  that  I  longed  to  know  something 
about  Parisian  life,  and  those  charming  simiUantes, 
fritiUantes,  pitillanies  grisettes,  whose  manners 
he  describes.  "  It 's  Paul  de  Kock  in  London  by 
Jove,"  said  I  to  myself,  when  Fitz  proposed  the 
little  dinner  to  me ;  "I  shall  see  all  their  ways 
and  their  fun" — And  that  was  the  reason  why,  as 
Mrs.  Wagstaff  was  out  of  town,  I  accepted  the  in- 
vitation so  cordially. 

Well ;  we  arrived  at  Durognon's  at  a  quarter 
pist  eight,  we  five,  and  were  ushered  at  length 
mto  the  dining-room,  where  the  ladies  flung  off 


tiieir  eloaks  and  bonnets,  and  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  their  faces  completely. 

Madame  Nelval's  was  as  charming  a  face  as  I 
ever  looked  upon ;  her  hair  parted  meekly  over  the 
forehead,  which  was  rather  low ;  the  eyes  and 
eyebrows  beautiful ;  the  nose  snch  as  Grecian 
sculptor  scarce  ever  chipped  out  of  Parian  stone ; 
the  mouth  small,  and,  when  innocently  smiling, 
displaying  the  loveliest  pearly  teeth,  and  cdling 
out  two  cnarming  attendant  dimples  on  each  freeh 
cheek ;  the  ear  a  perfect  little  gem  of  an  ear. 
(I  adore  ears — unadorned  ears  without  any  hideous 
ornaments  dangling  from  them — psgodas,  chande- 
liers, bunches  of  grapes,  and  similar  monstrosities, 
such  as  ladies  will  hang  from  them — entr'autret 
my  own  wife,  Mrs.  W.,  who  has  got  a  pair  of  ear- 
rings her  uncle,  the  dean,  gave  her,  that  really 
are  as  big  as  boot-jacks  almost.)  She  was  habited 
in  a  neat,  closely-fitting  silk  dress  of  Parisian  tar- 
tan silk,  which  showed  off  to  advantage  a  figure 
that  was  perfect,  and  a  waist  that  was  ridiculously 
small.  A  more  charming,  candid,  distinguished 
head  it  was  impossible  to  see. 

Mademoiselle  Delval  was  a  modest,  clever, 
pleasing  person,  neatly  attired  in  a  striped  some- 
thing, I  don't  know  the  proper  phrase  ;  and  Mad- 
ame la  Baronne  was  in  a  dress  which  I  should 
decidedly  call  gingham. 

When  w9  sat  down  to  the  Potage  Printani^, 
and  I  helped  the  baroness  naturally  first,  address- 
ing her  respectfully  by  her  title,  the  other  two 
ladies  began  to  laugh,  and  that  brute,  Fitzsimons, 
roared  as  if  he  was  insane.  "  La  Baronne  de 
Saint  M^n^hould!". cried  out  little  Madame  Nel- 
val ,  "  o  par  exemple  !  c'est  maman,  mon  cher 
monsieur !"  On  wnich  (though  I  was  deucedly 
nettled,  I  must  confess,)  I  s^d,  that  to  be  the 
mother  of  Madame  Nelval,  was  the  proudest  title 
any  lady  could  have,  and  so  sneaked  out  of  my 
mortification,  with  this,  I  flatter  myself,  not  inele- 
gant compliment.  The  ladies,  one  and  all,  de- 
clared that  I  spoke  French  like  a  Parisiui,  and  so 
I  ordered  in  the  champagne  ;  and  very  good  Da- 
rognon's  Sillery  is  too. 

Both  the  young  ladies  declared  they  destested 
it,  but  Madame  Nelval,  the  elder,  honestly  oWned 
that  she  liked  it ;  and  indeed  I  could  not  but  re- 
mark that,  in  onr  favor  doubtless,  the  two  younger 
dames  forgot  their  prejudices,  and  that  their  gLunes 
were  no  sooner  filled  than  they  were  empty. 

Ah,  how  charming  it  was  to  see  the  shuddering, 
timid,  nervous  way  in  which  the  lovely  Nelval, 
junior,  (let  me  call  her  at  once  by  bet  Christian 
name  of  Virginie,)  turned  away  her  little  shrink- 
ing head  as  the  waiter  opened  the  bottles,  and 
they  went  off  with  their  natural  exhilarating  pop 
and  fiz.  At  the  opening  of  the  first  bottle,  she 
flew  into  a  comer ;  at  the  opening  of  the  second, 
she  ran  to  her  mother's  arms,  (hinnuleo  tmHi* 
qv/erenti  pavidam  monlilms  aviis  matrem,  as  we 
used  to  say  at  Tooting,)  sweet  sensibility !  charm- 
ing, timorous  grace  !  but  she  took  the  uquor  very 
kindly  when  it  teas  opened,  saying,  as  she  turned 
up  her  fine  eyes  to  Heaven,  "  II  n'y  a  rien  qui 
m'aga;e  les  nerfs  comme  cela!"  Aga9er  lea 
nerfs !  What  a  delicate  expression  !  The  good 
old  lady  told  her  to  be  cahn,  and  made  light  of  her 
terror.  , 

But  thongh  I  had  piqued  myself  on  ordering  the 
dinner,  the  little  coquette  soon  set  me  down.  She 
asked  for  the  most  wonderful  things — for  instance, 
she  would  have  a  salad  of  dandelion — the  waiter 
was  padud  off  to  Convent  Garden  to  seek  for  it. 
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THE  PASTlB   FINS. 


When  the  fish  came,  riie  tomed  to  tite  waiter  and 
said,  "  Comment?  tous  n'avez  point  de  moulest" 
with  the  inost  natural  air  in  the  world,  and  as  if 
nnscles  were  always  served  at  Parisian  dinners, 
which,  Isoppoae,  isthecase.  And  then  at  dessert, 
what  must  she  remark  but  the  absence  of  aspara- 
gus, which,  I  must  confess,  I  had  not  ordered. 

"  What,"  she  said,  turning  round  to  my  com- 
paaion,  "  are  there  no  asparagus,  monsieur? — No 
asparagus !  ah,  monsieur !  c'est  ma  vie,  mon  bon- 
beur  que  les  asperges !  J'en  suis  folle — des  as- 
pe^es.  Je  les  adore — les  asperges!  Jene  mange 
que  celai — il  me  les  iaut.  Monsieur  Fitzsimons. 
Vite,  garijon !  des  asperges — des  asperges  k 
I'huile,  entendez  tous?" 

We  were  both  very  much  alarmed  by  this  man- 
ifest excitement  of  Yirginio's  nerves;  and  the 
asparagus  was  sent  for.  O  woman !  you  are  some 
«f  you  like  the  animals  of  the  field  in  so  far  as  this, 
that  you  do  not  know  your  power.  Those  who 
do  can  work  wonders  over  us.  No  man  can  resist 
them.  We  two  were  as  timid,  wretched  and 
trembling,  until  the  asparagus  came,  as  any  mortal 
could  be.  It  seemed  as  if  we  had  committed  a 
crime  in  not  ordering  the  asparagus  that  Virginie 
adored.  If  she  had  proposed  a  pint  of  melted 
pearls,  I  think  Fitz  was  the  man  to  send  off  to 
Storr  and  Mortimer's,  and  have  the  materials 
bought.  They  (I  don't  mean  the  pefrls,  but  the 
vegetables)  came  in  about  h^  an  hour,  and  she 
ate  them  cold,  as  she  said,  with  oil  and  vinegar ; 
but  the  half  hour's  pause  was  a  very  painful  one, 
and  we  vainly  endeavored  to  fill  the  odious  vacuum 
with  champagne.  All  the  while,  Fitesimons, 
though  he  drank  and  kept  nervously  helping  his 
neighbors  right  and  left,  was  quite  silent  and 
frightened.  1  know  wtueh  will  be  the  better 
horse  (as  the  phrase  is)  if  he's  ever  married.  I 
was  or  couise  collected,  and  kept  putting  in  my 
jokes  as  usual,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I 
wished  myself  out  of  the  premises,  dres^ng  to 
think  what  else  Madame  v  irginie  might  ask  for, 
•ad  saying  inwardly,  "  What  would  my  poor  Ara- 
bella say  if  she  knew  her  scoundrel  of  a  Lancelot 
was  in  such  company  ?" 

Well — it  may  have  been  the  champaene,  or  it 
may  have  been  the  asparagus — though  I  never,  I 
ooojfess,  remarked  such  a  quality  in  the  vegetable 
—it  may,  I  say,  have  been  the  asparagus  which" 
created — what  do  you  think  ? — a  reconciliation  be- 
tween Virginie  and  Hiloise — the  Madame  Delval 
before  mentioned.  This  is  a  delicate  matter,  but 
it  appeared  the  ladies  had  had  a  difference  in  the 
morning  about  a  ribbon,  a  fichu,  or  some  such  mat- 
ter doubtless,  and  they  had  not  spoken  all  dinner 
time. 

But  after  a  bottle  of  sherry,  four  of  Sillery ,  (which 
we  M.  took  fairlf ,  no  flinching;  no  heel-taps,  glass 
and  gloss  about,)  after  coffee  and  curaooa,  and  after 
the  asparagus,  a  reconciliation  took  place,  H^loise 
looked  at  Virginie,  Virginie  looked  at  H^loise,  the 
latter  rose  from  her  chair,  tottered  towards  her 
friend,  and  they  were  in  each  other's  arms  in  a  min- 
ute. Old  Madame  Nelval  looked  quite  pleased  at 
the  scene,  and  said,  smiling,  to  us,  "  Elle  a  si  ban 
tosur,  majUle!"  Oh  those  mothers !  they  are  all 
the  same.  Not  that  she  was  wrong  in  this  in- 
stance. The  two  young  ladies  embraced  with  the 
warmest  cordiality,  the  quarrel  about  the  ribbon 
was  forgotten,  the  two  young  hearts  were  united 
•nee  more ;  and  though  that  selfish  brute,  Fita- 
timons,  who  has  no  more  heart  than  a  bed-post, 
twiddled  his  eternal  moustache,  and  yawned  over 


the  scene,  I  confess  I  was  touched  by  iMs  Ettle 
outbreak  of  feeling,  and  this  gUmpse  into  the  hiv 
tory  of  the  hearts  of  the  young  persons,  and  drank 
a'  glass  of  curafoa  to  old  Madame  Nelval  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure. 

But  oh  !  fancy  our  terror,  when  all  of  a  sudden, 
H^loise,  weeping  on  her  friend's  neck,  began  to 
laugh  and  to  cry,  and  burst  out  shrieking  into  a 
fit  of  hysterics !  When  women  begin  hysterics,  a 
tremor  seizes  me — I  become  mad  myself — ^I  have 
had  my  wife  and  mother-in-law  both  in  hysterics 
on  the  same  rug,  and  I  know  what  it  is — the  very 
sound  of  the  whoo-oo-oo  drives  me  wild.  I  have 
heard  it  imitated  in  theatres,  and  have  rushed  out 
in  a  frenzy.     "  Water !  water ! "  gasped  Virginie ; 

fwe  had  somehow  not  had  any  all  dinner-time.) 
tumbled  out  of  the  room,  upsetting  three  waitera 
who  were  huddled  at  the  door,  (and  be  hanged  to 
them.)  "  Water !"  roared  I,  rushing  down  stairs, 
upsetting  boots,  and  alarmed  chamber-maids  came 
panting  in  with  a  jug. 

"What  will  they  think  of  us?"  thought  I, 
trembling  with  emotion — "they  will  think  we 
have  muirdered  the  poor  young  lady,  and  yet  on 
my  honor  and  conscience  I — Oh  why  did  I  come— 
what  woHld  Arabella  say  if  she  knew  ? "  I  thought 
of  the  police  coming  in,  of  paragraphs  in  the  paper 
beginning,  "  Two  ruffians  of  gentlemanly  exterior 
were  brought  before  Mr.  Jardine,"  &c. ;  it  was  too 
horrible — if  I  had  had  my  hat  I  would  have  taken 
a  cab  off  the  stand,  and  driven  down  to  my  wife  at 
Bognor  that  minute ;  but  I  had  n't — so  1  went  up 
to  letch  it. 

Hdloise  was  lying  on  the  sofa  now,  a  little 
calmer;  Madame  Delval  and  the  chamber-maid 
were  being  kind  to  her :  as  for  that  brute,  Fitzsi- 
mons, he  was  standing  in  one  of  the  windows,  his 
legs  asander,  his  two  fists  thrust  into  the  tail 
pockets  of  his  brass  buttoned  coat,  whistling, 
"Suoni  la  Tromba,"  the  picture  of  heartless, 
shameless  indifference. 

As  soon  as  the  maid  was  gone,  and  I  was  eome 
in,  Madame  Virginie  must  of  course  begin  hyster- 
ics too — they  always  do,  these  women.  She 
turned  towaitls  me  with  an  appealing  look — (she 
had  been  particularly  attentive  to  me  at  dinner, 
much  more  than  to  Fitzsimons,  whom  she  boudSd 
the  whole  time) — she  gave  me  an  appealing  look 
— and  stuck  up  too. 

I  couldn't  bear  it.  I  flung  myself  down  on  s 
chair,  and  beginning  to  bang  my  forehead,  gasped 
out,  "  Oh  Heavens !  a  cab,  a  cab  I" 

"  We  '11  have  a  coach.  Go  back  with  them," 
said  Fitz,  coming  swaggering  up. 

"  Go  back  with  them  ?"  said  I ;  "  I  '11  never  see 
them  again  as  long  as  I  live."  No  more  I  wouU 
go  back  with  them.  The  carriage  was  called; 
(the  h3raterics  ceased  the  very  moment  Fitz  flung 
open  the  window  and  the  cab-stand  opposite  could 
hear,) — the  ladies  went  out.  In  vain  good  old 
Madame  Nelval  looked  as  if  she  expected  my  arm. 
In  vain  Virginie  cast  her  appealing  look.  I  re- 
turned it  them  with  the  most  stony  indifference, 
and  falling  back  upon  my  chair,  thought  of  my 
poor  Arabella. 

The  coach  drove  off.  I  felt  easier  as  the  rattle 
of  the  departing  wheels  died  away  in  the  night, 
and  I  got  up  to  go.  "  How  glad  I  am  it 's  over," 
thought  I,  on  the  stair ;  "  if  ever  I  go  to  a  parti* 
fine  again  may  I         •        • 

"I  beg  your  parding,  wr,"  said  the  wjdter, 
tOQohing  my  elbow  just  as  I  was  at  the  hotel  dec*. 

"  What  IS  it?"  says  I. 
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"  The  hill,  Mr,"  says  he,  wUb  »  giia. 

«  The  bill,  eirl"  I  exclaimed ;  "  why  it 's  Cap- 
tain Fitzaimons's  dinner  f" 

"  I  beg  your  parding,  sir,  yon  ordered  it,"  an- 
swered the  man. 

"  But,  good  heavens  !  you  know  Captain  Fitz- 
nmons  V 

"  We  do,  sir,  precious  well  too.  The  capting 
owes  master  two  underd  pound,"  answered  the 
wretched  official,  and  thrust  the  document  into  my 
band. 

No.  S4.  To  AnatoU  Durognon. 

£.  s.  d. 
5  Dinners,  .        .        .    1  15  0 

Sherry, 0    6  0 

SUlery  champagne,  (4  bottles,}      2    0  0 
Asmiragus,  .        .        .050 

Coflee  and  Uqaeurs, .        .        .076 
Wax-lights  and  apartment,       .050 


4  18  0 


And  I  must  say  that  the  biU,  considered  as  a 
bill,  wa*  moderate,  but  I  had  better  have  dined  off 
that  Irish  stew  at  the  club. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Mugiiilnn. 

THE   GLADNESS   OF  MAT. 

*t  n  May  again ,  t  is  May  again,  the  time  of  happy  hours, 
When  Nature  wears  her  £>uest  robe  of  young  and  dewy 

flowers, 
When  senile  mom  wakes  from  the  east  as  rosy  as  the 

sky. 
And  brooks  are  laughing  in  the  meads,  and  birds  are 

singing  by. 

Visions  sweet  as  summer's  eve,  or  autumn's  glowing  day, 
Are  rushing  on  the  mind  of  youth  as  lorely  as  tiury  're 

B"y. 
Hopes  prized  more  than  coral  lip,  or  maiden's  blnshing 

TOW, 

Are  coming  back  to  cheer  old  age,  and  deck  its  snowy 
brow. 

Kingcups  bathed  in  golden  light,  their  tender  breasts  un- 

And  Terdimt  plains  burst  on  the  sight,  like  beds  of  wbt- 

ing  gold, 
Yidets  from  the  mossy  banks  in  purple  clusters  rise, 
And  daisies  one  by  one  begm  to  show  their  stanry  eyes. 

lisaves  nursed  in  the  noontide's  warmth,  and  kissed  by 

the  dew, 
Are  woven  into  forest  crowns  that  mock  the  emerald's 

hue, 
And  twining  garlands  round  about  the  wasting  walls  of 

As  dotn  the  heart  to  memory,  when  life's  bright  days  are 
o'er. 

Blossoms  fair  as  orient  pearls  adorn  the  orchard  trees, 
And  odors  from  their  honied  lips  add  fragrance  to  the 

breeze, 
Beauty's  soft  and  radiant  glow  is  mantling  all  the  grain. 
And  m>m  the  earth  a  promise  comes  of  fruit  ana  com 

agam. 

Birds  rich  in  plumage,  and  in  voice,  from  every  wood  and 

grove, 
In  joyous  concert  carol  forth  the  melody  of  love. 
Zephyrs  wild  as  music's  tone  upon  their  pinions  bring. 
Sweet  echoes  to  the  listening  ear,  and  incense  of  the 

spring. 

Inteets  bright  as  Tyrian  dyes  wake  firom  their  torpid 

sleep, 
As  eountless  as  the  ocean  sands  that  wash  the  rooky 

steep. 
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Laadx  in  little  j>Iayfiil  groups  are  scattered  o'er  the  lea. 
And  squirrels  irom  the  beechen  bough*  dance  on  itvm 
tree  to  tree. 

Clouds  calmly  hung  in  silver  light  like  folds  of  fleecy 

snow, 
Are  shadowed  in  the  silent  streams  that  by  the  valleys 

flow, 
Now  cradled  by  the  swelling  waves,  now  on  the  shore 

at  play, 
Now  flitting  roirad  the  lofty  hills  as  blithesome  as  a  fay. 

'T  is  May  again,  t  is  May  a^ain,  the  time  of  happy  hours. 
When  nature  wears  her  fairest  robe  of  young  and  dewy 

flowers, 
When  gentle  mom  wakes  from  the  east  as  rosy  as  the 

sky, 
And  brooks  are  laughing  in  the  meads,  add  birds  lie 

singing  by. 


The  Ojibbeway  Indians. — In  consequence  of 
the  British  Swimming  Society  having  promised  to 
award  a  first  class  silver  medal  to  the  best  swim- 
mer of  these  celebrated  Indians,  the  swimming 
baths  in  High  Holborn,  kept  by  Mr.  Hedgman, 
were  crowded  with  visitors.  Flying  Gull  and 
Tobacco  were  selected  as  competitors,  the  rest 
of  the  party  being  seated  to  Witness  the  trial  of 
skiU.  At  a  signal,  the  Indians  jumped  into  the 
bath,  and,  on  a  pistol  being  discharged,  struck 
ont  and  swam  to  the  other  end,  a  distance  of  130 
feet,  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  The  Flying  Gull 
wa«  the  victor  by  seven  feet.  They  swam  back 
again  to  the  starting-place,  where  Flying  Gull  was 
a  second  time  the  victor.  Their  style  of  swim- 
ming is  totally  un-European.  They  lash  the 
water  violently  with  their  arms,  like  the  sfuls  of  a 
windmill,  and  beat  downwards  with  their  feet, 
blowing  with  force,  and  forming  grotesque  antics. 
They  then  dived  from  one  end  of  the  bath  to  the 
other  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  and  almost  as 
straight  a  tension  of  limb.  They  afterwards  en- 
tered the  lists  with  Mr.  Kenworthy,  one  of  the 
best  swimmers  in  England,  and  who  beat  them 
with  the  greatest  ease. 

Thb  Quinqoenhial  Exhibition  at  Paeis. — 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Paris  are 
almost  entirely  occupied  with  the  grand  exhibition 
to  be  opened  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  palace 
'erected  for  this  great  national  display  occupies  a 
rectangular  area,  measuring  646  feet  by  318  feet, 
and  comprising,  with  the  two  wings,  a  superficies 
of  about  22,000  square  yards.  The  diflerent  divi- 
sions are  thus  allotted : — The  great  central  hall  to 
machinery ;  the  south  gallery  to  the  tissues  of 
every  description ;  the  north  gallery  to  bronzes, 
goldsmiths'  work,  mathematical  instruments,  fur- 
niture, carpets,  paper-hangings,  and  other  articles 
of  luxury  ;  the  east  gallery  to  gliSs,  porcelain,  and 
pottery ;  Uie  west  gallery  to  musical  instruments 
and  miscellaneous  articles.  The  king,  it  is  ex- 
pected, will  visit  the  halls  and  galleries  the  day 
preceding  the  opening. 

Paper  Maximo.— The  Gloucester  Journal  says 
that  "  a  most  important  patent  has  been  taken  out 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper  on  a  new  principle, 
and  from  an  entirely  new  material.  If  carried  out 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
the  patentee,  (one  of  the  first  engineers  in  the 
kingdom,)  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  will  shortly 
supersede  the  use  of  '  raa-,'  as  the  paper  made 
from  the  new  material  will  be  quite  eqtial  to  the 
finest  Indian  paper,  and  not  so  costly." 
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From  Hood'i  IfaftsiM. 
THE  WOEKHOUSE  CLOCK. 
AM  ALLEOOBT. — BT  TBI  SDITOS. 

Tbzre  's  a  murmur  in  the  air, 
And  noise  in  every  street — 
The  marmiir  of  many  tongues, 
The  noise  of  numerous  feet — 
While  round  the  workhouse  door 
The laboringclasses  flock, 
For  why  ?    The  Overseer  of  the  Poor 
Is  setting  the  workhouse  clock. 

Who  does  not  hour  the  tnunp 

Of  thousands  speeding  along, 

Of  either  sex  and  various  stamp. 

Sickly,  crippled,  or  strong. 

Walking,  limping,  creeping 

From  court,  and  alley,  and  lane. 

But  all  in  one  direction  sweeping, 

Like  rivers  that  seek  the  mam  ? 

Who  does  not  see  them  sally 

From  mill,  and  garret,  and  room. 

In  lane,  and  court,  and  alley. 

From  homes  in  poverty's  lowest  valley 

Furnished  with  shuttle  and  loom — 

Poor  slaves  of  Civilization's  galley — 

And  in  the  road  and  footways  rally, 

As  if  for  the  day  of  doom  ? 

Some,  of  hardly  human  form, 

StUQt^,  crooked,  and  crippled  by  toil ; 

Dingy  with  smoke  and  dust  and  oil, 

And  smirched  besides  with  vicious  soil. 

Clustering,  mustering,  all  in  a  swarm. 

Father,  mother,  and  careful  child. 

Looking  as  if  it  had  never  smiled — 

The  sempstress,  lean,  and  weary,  and  wan, 

With  only  the  gaosts  of  garments  on — 

The  weaver,  her  sallow  neighbor, 

The  grim  and  sooty  artisan ; 

Every  soul — child,  woman,  or  man. 

Who  lives — or  dies — ^by  labor. 

Stirred  by  an  overwhelming  zeal, 

And  social  impulse,  a  terrible  throng! 

Leaving  shuttle,  and  needle,  and  wheel. 

Furnace,  and  grindstone,  spindle,  and  reel. 

Thread,  and  ]ram,  and  iron,  and  steel — 

Yea,  rest  and  the  yet  untasted  meal — 

Oushing,  rushing,  crushing  along, 

A  very  torrent  of  man ! 

Urged  by  the  sighs  of  sorrow  and  wrong, 

Grown  at  last  to  a  hurricane  strong. 

Stop  its  course  who  can ! 

Stop  who  can  its  onward  course 

And  irresistible  moral  force ; 

O !  vain  and  idle  dream ! 

For  surely  as  men  are  all  akin, 

Whether  of  fair  or  sable  skin. 

According  to  Nature's  scheme. 

That  human  movement  contains  within 

A  blood-po^er  stronger  than  steam. 

Onward,  onward,  with  hasty  feet, 
They  swarm — and  westward  still — 
Masses  born  to  drink  aad  eat, 
But  starving  amidst  Whitechapel's  meat, 
And  famishing  down  Cornhill ! 
Through  the  poultry — but  still  unfed — 
Christian  Charity,  hang  your  head ! 
Hungry — passing  the  street  of  Bread ; 
Thirsty— the  street  of  Milk ; 
Ragged — beside  the  Ludgate  Mart, 
So  gorgeoas  through  mechanic  art, 
WiUi  cotton,  and  wool,  and  silk ! 

At  last,  before  that  door 
That  bears  so  many  a  knock 


Ere  ever  it  opens  to  sick  or  poor. 

Like  sheep  they  huddle  and  flock— 

And  would  that  all  the  good  and  wise 

Could  see  the  million  of  hollow  eyes. 

With  a  gleam  derived  from  hope  and  the  skiei^ 

Upturned  to  the  workhouse  clock ! 

Oh !  that  the  paiish  powers, 
Who  regulate  labor's  hours, 
The  daily  amount  of  human  trial. 
Weariness,  pain,  and  self-denial. 
Would  turn  from  the  artificial  dial 
That  striketh  ten  or  eleven, 
And  go,  for  once,  by  that  older  one 
That  stands  in  the  light  of  nature's  snn. 
And  takes  its  time  from  Heaven ! 


THE   DISGUSTED   WIFE   TO   HEB   HUSBAND. 

Yotr  promised  to  leave  off  your  smoking. 

The  day  I  consented  to  wed. 
How  little  I  thought  you  were  joking: 

How  fondly  beUeved  what  you  said ! 
Then,  alas !  now  completely  yon  sold  me, 

With  blandishments  artful  and  vain : 
When  you  emptied  your  snuff-box,  ana  told  me 

Yon  never  would  fill  it  again ! 

Those  fumes,  so  oppressive,  from  puffing. 

Say,  what  is  the  solace  that  flows  7 
And  whence  the  enjojmient  of  stuffing 

A  parcel  of  dust  m  your  nose  7 
By  the  habits  you  thus  are  pursuing 

There  con  be  no  pleasure  conferr'd ; 
How  irrational,  then,  is  so  doing! 

Now  is  it  not  eery  absurd  t 

Cigars  come  to  three-pence  each,  nearly, 

And  sixpence  an  ounce  is  your  snuff; 
Consider  how  much,  then,  you  yearly 

Must  waste  on  that  horrible  stuff. 
Why,  the  sums  in  tobacco  yon  spend,  love. 

The  wealth  in  your  snuff-box  you  sink. 
Would  procure  me  of  dresses  no  end,  love. 

And  keep  me  in  gloves ;  only  think ! 

What 's  worse,  for  your  person  1  tremble, 

'T  is  going  as  fast  as  it  can ; 
Oh !  how  should  you  like  to  resemble 

A  smoky  and  snuffy  old  man  ? 
Then  resign,  at  the  call  of  Affection, 

The  habits  I  cannot  endure ; 
Or  you  '11  spoil  both  your  nose  and  complexioft, 

And  rtun  your  teeth,  I  am  sure.— Pwic*. 


From  Hood'*  Htguin*. 

TO   THE   FIBST   WABBLER. 

Ob  !  bow  I  love  to  listen  to  thy  song. 
Sweet  bird !  that,  earliest  of  the  choral  throng, 
Pourest  thy  notes  of  gratitude  and  glee 
Ere  blooms  a  flow'ret  forth  or  buds  a  tree ; 
Ere  yet  is  hushed  the  wintry  howling  wind. 
Or  twig  of  green  thy  little  feet  can  find. 
So  trustfully  thy  heart  its  love-song  pourt 
For  hope  alone  of  warmer,  sunnier  hours. 
That  I  cry  shame  upon  my  thankless  tears : 
Shame  on  the  heart  that  calls  up  phantom  rears, 
Mindless  of  all,  but  of  its  present  grief. 
Nor  finding  in  Hope's  whisperings,  relief. 
Ah !  cease  not  then  thy  warbling  ecstasy. 
Nor  startle  if  thou  meet  my  kindling  eye ; 
For  I  would  have  thee  ever  in  my  way. 
That  I  might  emnlote-tky  cheerfoJ  lay ! 

VamKUL. 
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Fmm  Hood'i  Magulna. 
THE  POWSE  OP  FRIBNOSHIF. 

It  was  nearly  foar  o'clock ;  and  I  had  not  yet 
prepared  myself  to  give  my  lecture.  The  heat  was 
oppressive,  the  air  heavy,  the  sky  tempestuous ; 
and  I  felt  a  sensation  of  restlessness  and  nervous 
irritability  quite  unusual  to  me.  During  the  last 
week  I  had  not  enjoyed  one  hour's  tranquillity : 
several  persons  dangerously  ill  and  requiring  my 
attention  had  called  for  me.  One  in  particular 
(the  only  support  of  a  large  family)  gave  me  great 
anxiety,  and  excited  in  my  mind  extreme  sympathy. 
In  this  state  I  got  into  the  carriage  to  go  to  the 
University.  At  that  moment  an  unsealed  note  was 
pnt  into  my  hand.     I  opened  it  immediately,  and 

round  it  to  announce  the  death  of  poor  H ,  for 

whom  I  was  so  much  interested ;  and  this  news 
affected  me  deeply. 

The  stroke  was  the  more  severe  as  I  had  not 
foreseen  the  event,  and,  consequently,  had  not  the 
consolation  of  having  been  able  to  prepare  the 
femily  of  my  patient  for  so  great  a  misfortune. 
Hitherto  the  chair  of  declamation  had  always  been 
to  me  rather  a  pleasure  than  a  labor;  the  ab- 
stract theories  of  the  science  had  amused  my  mind  : 
but  this  evening  I  felt  a  degree  of  uneasiness  on 
my  spirits  for  which  I  could  not  account.  The 
events  of  the  day  had  so  deeply  affected  me  that  I 
felt  an  almost  insurmountable  inclination  to  repose. 
When  I  reached  the  entry  of  the  hall,  I  cast  a  look 
around  at  the  unusually  full  audience,  and  as  I 
passed  through  the  crowd  I  heard  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  doctor,  spoken  of  as  being  amongst 
my  hearers.  At  another  time  these  were  circum- 
staaces  that  would  have  given  me  pleasure,  but 
now  they  increased  my  confusion,  which  was  in- 
deed complete  when  I  (uscovered  that  I  had  left  my 
notes  in  the  carriage,  which  I  had  dismissed  at 
the  door,  intending  to  walk  home.  It  was  too  late 
to  send  for  them ;  and  I  was  now  in  great  perplex- 
ity. I  opened  my  portfolio,  and  hastily  ran  through 
a  number  of  remarks  that  I  had  thrown  in  there 
without  arranging  them ;  happily,  I  fell  upon  some 
novel  observations  upon  insanity,  and  I  then  deter- 
mined to  make  that  the  subject  of  my  off-hand 
lecture. 

I  have  but  a  confused  idea  of  what  then  foUowed  : 
but  I  remember  the  applause  which  saluted  my 
entrance,  and  which  became  still  louder  when  my 
confusion  was  observed.  As  soon  as  there  was 
silence  I  summoned  all  my  courage,  and  began. 
The  first  words  cost  me  infinite  pains :  I  hesitated 
and  stopped  continually ;  but  by  degrees  I  recov- 
ered myself,  and  the  great  attention  paid  to  me 
gave  me  confidence,  f  soon  found  the  cloud  that 
overspread  my  senses  clearing  off;  my  ideas  be- 
came less  confused ;  the  woids  came  readily,  and 
comparisons  and  expressions  crowded  upon  me.  I 
had  only  to  choose  them.  As  I  went  on  my  obser- 
vations became  more  striking,  and  my  demonstra- 
tions more  clear  and  comprehensive.  I  was  aston- 
ished at  the  fluency  with  which  I  expressed  myself. 
I  found  great  facility  in  treating  several  difficult 
subjects,  which  at  another  time  I  should  hardly 
have  dared  attempt.  They  seemed  to  me  clear 
and  simple,  and  I  got  through  them  as  trifles. 
Still  greater  became  my  surprise  to  find  that  my 
memory,  which  had  hitherto  been  slow  and  imper- 
fect, was  suddenly  become  miraculously  faithful, 
and  brought  back  the  most  trifling  circumstances 
of  my  long  career.  I  cited  an  author,  and  with 
•o  much  exactitude,  that  one  might  have  imagined 


that  I  held  the  book  in  my  hand ;  facts  and  anec- 
dotes came  to  elucidate  my  theories  and  demon- 
strations ;  the  cases  of  insanity  that  I  had  witnessed 
in  my  youth,  and  which  I  thought  were  effaced 
from  my  memory,  rushed  back  upon  it  as  if  they 
had  recently  happened.  I  became  every  moment 
more  at  ease,  the  promptness  with  which  one  idea 
followed  another  exciting  every  faculty ;  and  words 
came  to  give  them  expression.  At  that  moment 
a  great  terror  took  possession  of  my  mind.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  some  unknown  dangers,  which 
it  was  not  in  my  power  to  avoid,  hung  over  me. 

The  supernatural  power  that  had  nitherto  sup- 
ported me  began  to  sink  :  my  thoughts  became 
confused  ;  strange  faces  and  fantastic  images  flitted 
before  my  eyes.  The  objects  of  which  I  had  been 
speaking  came  to  life,  and  I  seemed  like  a  magi- 
cian who,  by  a  word,  rendered  visible  the  living 
and  the  dead.  I  stopped  !  The  most  perfect 
silence  reigned  in  the  haU,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  towards  me.  All  at  once  a  horrible  thought 
seized  me,  a  convulsive  laugh  broke  from  me,  and 
I  exclaimed,  "  /  also  am  mad!"  All  the  assem- 
bly rose  instantaneously  like  one  body.  Every 
voice  raised  a  cry  of  surprise  and  terror ;  and  of 
what  afterwards  happened  I  knew  nothing. 


When  I  recovered  my  senses  I  was  in  bed.  I 
looked  around — ^I  knew  every  object  ii^  the  room. 
The  sun  shone  upon  the  window-curuins,  which 
were  half  closed  :  I  was  sensible  that  it  was  even- 
ing ;  I  saw  nobody  in  the  room ;  and  when  I  en- 
deavored to  comprehend  who  I  was,  and  why 
there,  a  faintness  came  over  me  ;  I  shut  m^  eyes, 
and  tried  to  sleep,  when  some  one  entering  the 
room  awakened  me:   it  was  my  friend  Doctor 

G ,  who  approached  the  bed,  and  attentively 

examined  me  for  the  space  of  a  few  moments. 
Whilst  he  thus  looked  at  me  I  perceived  that  he 
changed  color,  his  hand  trembled  whilst  feeling 
my  pulse,  and  in  a  low  and  melancholy  whisper 
he  said,  "  My  God,  how  M  is  changed !"  I  then 
heard  a  voice  at  the  door  say,  "  May  I  come  in  t" 
The  doctor  did  not  answer,  and  my  wife  came 
gently  into  the  room .  She  looked  pale  and  sorrow- 
ful ;  her  eyes  were  wet,  and,  as  she  bent  anxiously 
over  me,  burning  tears  fell  upon  my  face.  She 
took  my  hands  in  both  hers,  bent  her  lips  close  to 
my  ear,  and  said,  "  William,  do  you  know  met" 
A  long  silence  followed  this  question.  I  tried  to 
answer,  but  was  incapable  of  pronouncing  one 
word.  I  wished  to  show  by  some  sign  that  I  was 
sensible  of  her  presence.  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon 
her ;  but  I  heard  her  say,  amidst  deep  sobs  and 
tears,  "  Alas !  he  does  not  know  me !"  And  thus 
I  perceived  that  my  efforts  had  been  in  vain.  The 
doctor  now  took  my  wife  by  the  hand  to  lead  her 
from  the  room.  "  Not  yet.  not  yet,"  she  said, 
■withdrawing  her  hand,  and  I  relapsed  into  delir- 
ium. When  again  I  became  sensible,  I  felt  as  if  I 
had  awakened  A-om  a  long  and  deep  sleep.  I  still 
suffered,  but  less  severely ;  extreme  weakness  had 
succeeded  to  fever;  my  eyes  were  painful,  and  a 
mist  was  over  them :  at  first  I  was  not  sensible 
that  any  one  was  in  the  roitm,  but  gradually  ob- 
jects became  more  distinct,  and  I  saw  the  doctor 
seated  by  my  bed.  He  said,  "  Are  you  better, 
Williwn'"  Hitherto  my  ineffectual  attempts  to 
make  myself  understood  had  not  given  me  pain  ; 
but  now  the  impossibility  of  doing  so  was  a  mar- 
tyrdom. I  soon  became  aware  that  my  strength 
of  mind  was  leaving  me,  and  that    death    ap- 
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pioached.  The  efibits  that  I  made  to  Toose  my- 
self from  this  sort  of  death-Uke  slumber  must  have 
been  very  violent,  for  a  cold  sweat  came  all  over 
me :  I  heard  a  rushing  as  if  my  ears  were  full  of 
water,  and  my  limbs  were  convulsed.  I  seized  the 
doctor's  hand,  which  I  pressed  with  all  my  stren^. 
I  rose  in  my  hed  and  looked  wildly  at  him.  This 
did  not  last  long  ;  I  soon  fell  again  into  weakness : 
I  dropped  the  hand  which  I  had  grasped,  my  eyes 
closed,  and  I  fell  back  on  my  bed.  All  that  I  re- 
member at  that  moment  were  the  words  of  poor 

Doctor  G ,  who,  thinking  me  dead,  exclaimed, 

"  At  last  his  sufferings  are  over !" 

Many  hours  passed  before  I  recovered  my  sen- 
ses. The  first  sensation  of  which  I  became  sensi- 
ble was  the  coldness  of  the  air,  which  felt  like  ice 
upon  my  face ;  it  seemed  as  if  an  enormous  weight 
was  on  it;  my  anns  were  stretched  against  my 
body,  and  though  I  was  lying  in  a  most  inconven- 
ient position,  yet  it  was  mipossible  to  change  it; 
I  tried  to  speak,  but  had  not  the  power.  Some 
time  afterwards  I  heard  the  steps  of  many  people 
walking  in  the  room,  something  heavy  was  set 
down,  and  a  hoarse  voice  pronounced  these  words : 

"  William  H ,  aged  thirty-eight :  I  thought 

him  older!"  These  words  recalled  to  my  mmd 
all  the  circumstances  of  my  illness ;  I  nnderatood 
that  I  had  ceased  to  live,  and  that  preparations 
were  making  for  my  interment.  Was  I  then 
dead  ?  Th^  oody  was  indeed  cold  and  inanimate ; 
but  thought  was  not  extinct.  How  could  it  be 
that  all  traces  of  life  had  disappeared  exteriorly, 
and  that  sentiment  still  existed  in  the  chilly  frame 
that  was  now  going  to  be  conveyed  to  the  grave  T 
What  a  horrible  idea !  My  God !  is  this  a  dream  ? 
No ;  all  was  real :  I  recalled  to  my  mind  the  last 
words  of  the  doctor :  he  knew  too  well  the  signs 
of  death  to  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  f^se 
appearances.  No  hope!  None!  I  felt  myself  being 
placed  in  the  coffin.  What  language  can  describe 
all  the  horror  of  that  moment! 


I  knew  not  how  long  I  remained  in  this  situar 
tion.  The  sOence  that  reigned  in  the  room  was 
again  broken,  and  I  was  sensible  that  many  of  my 
friends  came  to  look  at  me  for  the  last  time. 

My  mind  was  awake  to  all  the  horrors  of  my 
situation  :  in  a  moment  my  heart  became  sensible 
of  acute  suffering.  But  what !  thought  I  to  my- 
self; is  everything  within  me  dead  ?  Is  the  soul, 
aa  well  as  the  body,  inanimate?  My  thought 
nevertheless  was  a  proof  to  the  contrary.  What 
is  then  become  of  my  will  to  speak,  to  see,  to  live  ? 
Everything  within  me  sleeps,  and  is  as  inactive 
as  if  I  never  had  existed !  Are  the  nerves  disobe- 
dient to  the  commands  of  the  brain  ?  Why  do 
those  swift  messengers  refuse  to  obey  the  soul? 
I  recalled  to  mind  the  almost  miraculous  instances 
of  the  power  of  the  mind  directed  to  one  purpose 
and  urged  by  a  strong  impulse.  I  knew  the 
history  of  rfie  Indian  who,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  had  offered  his  breast  to  her  infant,  and  had 
nourished  it  with  milk.  Was  not  this  miracle 
the  eSect  of  a  strong  will  7  I  myself  had  seen  life 
and  motion  restored  to  a  palsied  limb  by  a  mighty 
efibrt  of  the  mind,  which  had  awakened  the  dor- 
mant nerves.  I  knew  a  man  whose  heart  beat 
•lowly  or  quick  as  he  pleased.  Yes,  thought  I, 
in  a  transport  of  joy,  the  will  to  live  remains.  It  is 
only  when  this  faculty  has  yielded  that  Death  can 
become  master  of  us.  I  felt  a  hope  of  reviving, 
IS  I  may  express  it,  by  the  vigor  of  my  will ;  but 
alas !  I  cannot  even  new  think  of  it  without  fear ! 


The  moments  were  speeding  fast  vny,  and  by 
the  noises  around  me  I  comprehended  that  pre- 
parations were  making  to  cloae  my  coffin.  What 
IS  to  be  done  ?  K  the  will  has  really  the  power 
attributed  to  it,  how  shall  I  direct  it  *  During  all 
my  illness  I  often  strongly  desired  to  speak  and 
move,  but  could  not  do  so.  I  now  made  another 
effort.  As  the  wrestler  puts  forth  the  utmost 
strength  of  every  muscle  to  raise  up  his  antagonist, 
so  I  employed  all  that  my  will  could  command, 
and  endeavored  to  impart  to  my  nerves  the  impulse 
of  that  energetic  vohtion,  my  last  hope !  U  vas 
in  vain.  In  vain  did  I  try  to  raise  one  breath 
within  my  breast — to  utter  one  sigh.  And,  oh ! 
what  increase  of  honor !  I  heard  the  nails  ap- 
pUed  to  my  coffin !    Despair  was  in  the  sound  ! 

At  that  very  instant  E ,  my  oldest,  my 

dearest  friend,  came  into  my  room.  He  had 
performed  a  long  journey  to  see  me  once  more,  to 
bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  companion  of  his 
childhood.  They  made  way  for  him.  He  rushed 
forward  and  laid  nis  hand,  his  faithful,  fond  hand 
on  my  bosom.  Oh,  the  warmth  of  that  friend's 
hand !  It  touched  die  inmost  fibres  of  my  heart, 
and  it  sprang  to  meet  him.  That  emotion  acted 
upon  my  whole  sjrstem  ;  the  blood  was  agitated ; 
it  began  to  flow ;  my  nerves  trembled,  and  a  con- 
vulsive sigh  burst  from  my  disenchained  lungs; 
every  fibre  moved  with  a  sudden  bound,  like  the 
cordage  of  a  vessel  struggling  against  a  mighty 
sea.  I  breathed  again !  But  so  sudden  and  so 
unexpected  was  the  change  in  my  frame,  that  an 
idea  came  to  my  mind  that  it  could  not  be  real — 
that  I  was  again  deprived  of  reason.  Happily 
this  doubt  soon  ceased.  A  cry  of  terror,  and  these 
words,  "  He  lives !"  uttered  distinctly  enough  for 
me  to  hear,  put  all  beyond  doubt.  The  noise  and 
bustle  became  general,  and  some  voice  exclaimed, 

"  E has  fainted :  raise  him  up,  carry  him 

hence  that  he  may  not  when  he  opens  his  eyes 
first  behold  his  friend."  Orders,  exclamations, 
cries  of  joy  and  surprise,  increased  every  instant : 
all  that  I  now  recall  is,  that  I  was  lifted  out  of  my 
coffin,  and,  before  a  good  fire,  was  completely 
brought  to  life,  and  found  myself  surrounded  by 
friends.  After  some  weeks  I  was  restored  to 
health ;  I  had  seen  death  as  near  as  possible,  and 
my  lips  had  touched  the  bitter  portion  which  one 
day  I  must  yet  drink  to  the  last  drop. 


WAKLEY'S   LAST. 


[Mr,  Wakley.  speakin;  in  the  Honse  of  Conmioiu  of 
Woidsworth's  poetry — n 


the  mile. 


poetry — said  he  could  writa  as  good  bf 
Punch  attributes  this  to  him.] 


Tbe  verdant  sunbeam  gaily  sweeps 

O'er  Feckham's  mosques  and  mineupets } 

The  moss-grey  sapling  fondly  weeps 
Over  the  daisied  laike,  whose  jets 

Perfume  the  hours  and  deck  the  air, 

And  make  fair  Nature  still  more  fair. 

Uprising,  see  the  fitful  lark 

Unfold  his  pinion  to  the  stream, 

The  pensive  watch-dog's  mellow  bark 
O'eishades  yon  cottage  like  a  dream,— 

The  playful  duck  and  warbling  bee 

Hop  gaily  on  from  tree  to  tree. 

How  calmly  could  my  spirit  rest 
Beneath  yon  primrose-bell,  so  bloe, 

And  watch  those  airy  oxen,  drest 
In  every  tint  of  parting  hue, 

As  on  they  hurl  the  gladsMne  ploogh, 

While  faiiy  Zephyr*  deck  each  bonght 
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BSOVOBAH  TIHDICATSD. 

CcBTAnrtT  there  is  honor  among  thieves.  Lord 
Broagham  haa  been  accused  of  bringing  in  the  Bill 
creating  a  permanent  President  of  the  Court  of 
fnvj  Council  to  make  an  office  for  himself. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  has  heard  him  awkwardly 
endeavor  to  disprove  the  charge. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  gave  the  bill  a  very  equivocal 
and  cold  support,  and  acted  his  part  as  if  he  should 
not  be  sorry  for  its  defeat. 

The  common  remark  was,  It  is  evident  that  the 
Chancellor  does  not  like  Brougham's  job.  He 
cannot  openly  oppose  it,  but  he  would  be  well 
pleased  to  get  rid  of  it. 

All  this  Lord  Brougham  bore  as  the  Spartan 
boy  bore  the  gnawing  of  the  stolen  fox  at  his 
breast. 

He  never  named  him,  never.  He  never  was 
tempted  or  provoked  to  let  the  truth  escape  him 
that  it  was  not  for  himself,  but  for  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst that  he  w^  doing  the  job. 

And  here  a  question  arises  whether  this  forbear- 
ance is  aacribable  to  the  honor  proverbially  assign- 
ed to  certain  characters  exclusively  in  dealings  with 
each  other,  or  whether  it  is  attributable  simply  and 
solely  to  this  circumstance,  that  the  thing  sup- 
pressed was  a  truth,  and  therefore  that  the  Lord 
Brougham  did  not  know  how  to  tell  it. 

It  is  very  easy  to  say  to  children,  tell  the  truth 
and  shame  the  devil ;  but  it  is  much  more  difhcult 
to  shame  Lord  Lyndhurst  than  the  devil,  and  tell- 
ing the  truth  is  not  so  feasible  a  thing  to  a  grown 
gentleman  whose  education  has  in  that  respect 
been  neglected.  Children  are  taught  to  tell  the 
truth ;  and  to  call  on  Major  Longbow  to  tell  the 
truth  without  any  practice  in  that  way,  is  much 
the  same  thing  as  mviting  him  to  play  a  solo  on 
the  violin  without  having  learnt  a  note. 

When  Maffog  the  Beadle,  lying  dead  drunk  on 
the  stage,  is  begged  to  get  up,  he  answers,  "  It  b 
all  very  easy  to  say  get  up,  bitl  how  do  you  doitf" 

And  so  with  telUng  the  truth,  it  is  aU  ver^  easy 
to  say  tell  the  truth,  but  how  do  you  do  it  if  you 
have  never  learnt 1 

If  you  want  to  hide  a  truth,  yon  will  bury  it 
most  safely  in  the  breast  of  a  Munchausen. 

There  are  men  who  will  betray  everything  in 
the  world  but  the  truth. 

A  man  full  of  truth  runs  over,  when  a  truth  is 
put  in  his  mind,  just  as  a  full  pitcher  overflows 
when  more  water  is  added :  but  a  man  void  of 
truth  has  a  capacity  for  holding  fast  aaj  drop  of  it 
that  by  chance  may  find  its  way  into  his  breast. 

The  common  expression,  that  a  man  has  "  no 
truth  in  him,"  is  very  incorrect.  The  man  may 
have  truth  in.  him,  but  it  never  comes  out  of  him. 
It  is  one  of  the  good  things  that  cannot  escape  firom 
him. 

We  have  not  a  doubt  that  if  an  instrument  like 
the  stomach  pump  could  be  applied  to  Lord 
Brougham's  mmd,  the  truth  would  be  pumped  out 
of  it  that  the  Privy  Council  job  is  fitted  for  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  who  wants  retirement,  and  who  wants 
with  it  a  larger  income  than  the  law  allows  him  in 
the  retiring  pension,  and  a  place  for  it  such  as  the 
footman  desired,  "  with  little  or  nothing  to  do." 

The  face  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  has  put  on  this 
job  is  the  some  face  that  he  has  worn  through  life 
— ^the  visage  that  Mepbistopheles  showed  to  his 
Brougham,  Faust. 

Who  in  the  world  would  have  suspected  that 
the  job  was  not  Lord  Brougham's  job,  but  Lord 


Lyndhnnt's  job,  done  by  his  convenient  friend,  at 
h]B  coBvenient  friend's  own  public  cost? 

The  one  was  to  take  all  the  disgrace,  and  the 
other  all  the  profit.  Lord  Brougham  was  to  eat 
all  the  dirt.  Lord  Lyndhurst  pouch  the  pelf.  The 
Chancellor  was  the  monkey  turning  the  chesnnt 
in  the  embers  with  the  cat's  paw,  and  all  the 
world  charging  poor  disinterested  puss  with  the 
robbery! 

What  is  there  in  ancient  devotion  to  compare 
with  this.  Damon  and  Pythias  sink  into  insignifi- 
cance. Castor  and  Pollux  wore  their  soul  turn  and 
turn  about ;  went  halves  in  a  life  interest ;  but 
Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  transcend  this  immea- 
surably, for  the  one  is  such  a  glutton  for  shame 
that  he  takes  his  partner's  share  of  it,  and  gives 
him  all  the  profits. 

A  famous  gourmand  hud  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
that  a  man  should  never  carve.  If  you  carve,  he 
said,  yon  are  obliged  to  help  yoor  neighbor  to  the 
best  bits ;  whereas  if  you  throw  the  business  on 
him,  he  must  give  you  the  delicacies. 

lK>rd  Lyndhurst  has  very  discreetly  handed  the 
earring  knife  to  Lord  Brougham,  who,  in  jobbing, 
always  fulfils  the  christian  duty  of  doing  as  be 
would  be  done  hy. — Eicamijter. 


PENNY    POSTAGE. 


Sir  Robert  Feel  has,  very  much  to  his  credit, 
contributed  10^  to  the  subscription  for  Mr.  Row- 
land Hill. 

The  public  have  a  debt  to  pay  to  this  ungrate- 
fully requited  gentleman.  There  is  not  a  member 
of  society,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who 
has  not  to  thank  Mr.  Hill  for  what  he  has  saved  or 
gained  by  the  penny  postage.  The  difficulty  is  to 
follow  out  the  advantages  in  their  various  ramificap 
tions.  Mr.  Cowell,  in  his  able  tract  on  the  Cur- 
rency, points  out  one  of  the  uncontemplated  efiscts 
of  the  penny  postage,  and  makes  a  just  reflectioii 
on  it : — 

"  Previous  to  1840  it  cost  several  shillings  to 
send  a  few  five-pound  notes  to  London  from  the 
country.  Since  the  reduction  of  postage  yon  can 
send  four  or  five  for  a  penny.  In  consequence  of 
this  bankers  in  the  country  are  now  in  the  daily 
habit  of  sending  to  London  the  notes  of  competing 
bankers,  in  cases  where  they  previously  retained 
them  a  week  or  ten  days  for  interchange,  at  certain 
periods,  in  London. 

"  I  paid  attentive  consideration  at  the  time  to  the 
eflfects,  on  the  circulation  of  the  alteration,  in  the 
poetage,  constantly  watching  them,  and  became 
convinced  that  Mr.  Hill's  plan  enabled  the  coantry 
to  dispense  with  considerably  more  than  1,000,000/. 
circulation,  and  to  export  either  that  amount  of 
gold,  or  some  proportion  of  it,  obtaining  in  ex- 
change commodities  that  we  should  not  otherwise 
have  had.  Mr.  Hill  did  not  probably  anticipate 
such  a  splendid  consequence  from  his  admirable 
plan.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  sound 
principles  in  such  matters;  they  produce  good 
effects  that  are  not  expected,  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages at  which  they  directly  um." — Examiner. 

Thb  KiHo  o»  THX  Frewch— We  understand  that 
there  no  longer  exist  any  doubts  respecting  the  visit  of 
the  King  of  the  French  to  this  country.  The  precise 
period  of  his  Majesty's  arrival  has  not  yet  been  defi- 
nitively decided,  but  there  is,  we  believe,  every  reasoa 
to  suppose  that  he  will  land  at  Ponsmootb. 
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From  tha  N«w  Moiitlil]r  Whgnliw. 
DECEASED    PEOFLB   WHOM   WE    MEET    DAILY. 
BT  UJUlf  BLAlfCHASS,   ESQ. 

An  Iiiah  gentleman  of  out  acquaintance,  when 
his  new  suit  of  mourning  came  home,  began  to 
moralize  on  the  uncertainty  of  life.  "Mortdity," 
said  he,  "is  more  fleeting  than  the  fashion  of  a 
coat.  Who  can  say  that  his  spirit  may  not  cast  off 
its  garment  of  flesh,  even  before  the  gloss  has  de- 
parted firom  his  new  waistcoat  ?  Alas !  I  ordered 
this  mourning  for  my  friend,  and  may  yet  be  des- 
tined to  wear  it  for  myself!" 

We  often  laugh  in  the  wrong  place,  and  create 
the  bulls  we  fancy  we  discover.  It  was  easy  to 
see,  by  the  aid  of  a  minute's  reflection,  that  this 
was  no  blunder  at  all,  except  in  sound.  On  the 
surface  it  ismerely  a  ludicrous  absurdity  ;  beneath 
that,  lies  a  world  of  grave  meaning,  and  lessons  of 
the  profoundest  and  most  melancholy  truth.  The 
provocation  to  laugh  is  checked  by  a  philosophic 
sigh. 

It  is  not,  to  be  sure,  the  custom  in  civilized 
countries  for  men  to  go  into  mourning  for  their 
own  loss ;  they  only  put  on  the  suit  of  sorrow  and 
solemnity  when  royaaty,  consanguinity,  or  friend- 
ship that  leaves  a  legacy,  expires ;  but  if  it  were 
the  fashion  for  honest  people  in  this  world,  to  do 
by  themselves  as  they  do  by  others,  what  thousands 
who  are  now  flashing  in  coats  of  many-colon  would 
suddenly  appear  before  us  clad  in  deep  mourning ! 
How  would  the  delicacy  of  peach-blossum  and  the 
flush  of  crimson  subside  into  dreary  sable,  satins 
and  velvets  change  to  sad  crape,  and  the  harle- 
quinade of  life  become  as  a  funeral  procession.  A 
nigrification  almost  universal  would  ensue,  like 
swams  of  fire-flies  darkening  into  black-beetles. 

Admit  but  the  principle  of  adopting  the  same 
ceremonies  in  our  own  case  which  we  observe  to- 
wards our  next  of  kin,  and  where  is  the  conscien- 
tious man  who  might  not  be  called  upon  to  put  on 
black  as  a  slight  tribute  of  respect  to  his  departed 
self !  Yea,  hundreds  who  now  dazzle  the  eye  of 
the  wandering  multitude  by  the  gaudiness  of  their 
equipages,  would  be  compelled  to  change  their 
green  and  crimson  liveries  for  a  crow-color  ;  and 
we  should  see  the  footman,  shorn  of  his  finery, 
swinging  behind  the  carriage  in  deep  mourning  for 
his  deceased  master  grinning  inside. 

Not  a  day  passes  (who  will  deny  tlyst)  that  any 
man  of  common  experience  may  not  converse  with 
a  dozen  defunct  people.  In  a  great  city  like  Lon- 
don it  is  impossible  to  stir  out  on  a  fine  day  when 
the  town  is  full,  without  seeing  numbers  of  de- 
parted persona  of  one's  acquaintance  sauntering 
up  and  down  in  the  sunshine  ; — ^without  stopping 
here  jmd  there  at  the  comers  of  streets  to  chat 
with  the  lamented  dead,  or  nodding  carelessly  to 
them  on  the  other  side  of  the  way.  The  people 
who  have  gone  to  their  long  homes  years  ago  are 
very  much  abroad  in  this  gay  metropolis.  We 
dined  the  other  day  in  a  party  of  fourteen  merry- 
makers, well  acquainted  with  each  other ;  but  to 
our  certain  knowledge  nine  of  them  were  no  more, 
and  had  been  so  for  various  periods  of  time,  dating 
from  the  different  circumstances  of  their  career. 

It  is  very  easy  to  object  that  all  these  deceased 
persons  appear  to  be  as  much  as  ever  in  existence  ; 
and,  indeed,  furnish  evidence  of  their  being  actu- 
ally alive  by  dining,  walking,  laughing,  cheadng, 
and  the  like.  In  all  these  respects,  and  forty 
others,  they  are  living  to  the  full  as  mudi  as  though 
they  had  never  departed  this  life  at  all.    Never- 


theless they  are  all  dead,  and  will  so  continue^ 
until  vitality  is  discovered  in  door-nails. 

The  phrase  which  has  long  been  current  whei> 
ever  the  English  language  is  spoken,  "  dead  and 
buried,"  was  not  circulated  without  a  necessity  for 
it.  "  Poor  Bob  is  dead  and  buried,"  is  an  asser- 
tion wonderfully  diflering  from  "  Poor  Bob  is 
dead."  There  is  a  warranty  conveyed  in  the  ad- 
ditional words  which  is  much  wanting  in  numbers 
of  instances,  and  without  it  the  fact  maybe  moon- 
shine. The  burial  is  a  clencher.  The  popular 
existence  of  the  phrase  is  a  proof  that  the  demise 
is  not  usually  held  to  be  a  settled  thing  until  it  is 
associated  with  interment. 

This  very  day  were  we  discussing  the  three  per 
cents  with  a  city  man,  when  on  a  sudden,  memory 
turned  back  into  old  days,  to  trace  the  form  and 
lineaments  of  an  early  chum.  He  was  once  the 
merriest  little  winged  bird-like  soul  that  ever  sang 
songs  half  way  between  earth  and  heaven.  Such 
assuredly  was  Little  Piper.    It  was  necessary  to 

fet  up  into  the  sky  before  yon  could  catch  him, 
ut  when  caught  he  was  your  own.  So  was  all 
he  had.  He  never  knew  the  meaning  of  the  word 
grasping,  except  when  he  had  hold  of  a  friend's 
hand,  or  jumped  into  a  river  ^as  he  once  did)  to 
drag  out  a  drowning  lad  three  tmies  his  own  weight 
and  size. 

When  he  became  a  man,  lie  was  the  boy  as  be- 
fore. He  called  nothing  his  own  but  his  faults, 
and  never  forgot  anybody  but  himself,  a  person 
whom  Little  Piper  rarely  bestowed  a  thought  upon. 
As  he  had  emptied  his  pockets  at  school  in  making 
presents,  and  giving  sixpences  (in  spite  of  lectures 
against  such  immoral  practices)  to  begging  mothers 
with  hungry  children  crying  and  clinging  about 
them ;  so  now  on  a  larger  scale  he  pursued  the 
same  plan,  and  was  seldom  without  a  happy  face, 
save  when  he  witnessed  misery  he  could  not  re- 
lieve. Lucky  was  it  for  him  that  he  could  not 
give  away  the  eyes  out  of  his  head ;  for  as  loan  or 
gift  they  would  certainly  have  gone  to  some  blind 
wanderer,  and  he  would  have  contented  himself 
with  a  pair  of  spectacles. 

And  was  it  Little  Piper  with  whom  we  this 
morning  discoursed  concerning  the  three  per  cents! 
Let  no  discreet  heart  think  it.  This  was  Thomas 
Piper,  Esq.,  of  Upper-breeches-pocket-buildings, 
city.  The  Piper  beloved  of  us,  remembered,  ven- 
erated, mourned — ^though  not  per  coat  and  hat- 
band— died  in  1830  on  the  stock-exchange.  He 
went  there  innocently  enough  one  morning,  and 
was  never  seen  alive  afterwards.  And  here  is 
another  Piper  calling  himself  the  same ! 

As  well  pretend  that  the  rising  rocket  and  the 
descending  stick  are  the  same ;  or  that  the  Dick 
Withers  of  last  year  is  the  Dick  Withers  of  this 
year. 

Last  year's  Dick  was  the  most  social,  senerous, 
and  enjoying  of  bachelors ;  surrounded  by  troops 
of  gay  friends,  and  as  delighted  to  give  them  wel- 
come as  they  were  to  seek  it.  He  looked  care  in 
the  face  and  laughed.  When  a  pack  of  scowling, 
prowling,  rascally  thoughts  wandered  into  his  mind 
and  would  have  settled  there,  he  packed  them  all 
off,  like  an  ill-conditioned  troop  of  gipsy  plunderers 
from  his  pleasant  fields  and  hedges.  Nothing  that 
was  not  honest  and  good-tempered  had  its  abode 
with  him.  He  was  the  first  to  enter  into  a  frolic, 
and  the  last  to  get  tired  of  it.  He  found  out  the 
right  end  of  life — ^he  lived  and  was  jolly.  A  joke 
in  those  days  never  came  amiss  to  him ;  but  a  few 
months  ago  he  tried  his  hand  at  a  practical  one, 
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•nd  married.  Alas!  he  died  on  his  wedding 
day. 

There  is,  however,  a  Dick  Withers  Inrkine 
somewhere  or  other  in  the  holes  and  comers  of 
domesticity,  with  a  soul  too  narrow  to  be  tenanted 
by  more  Uian  a  single  sentiment — ^with  a  sterile 
heart  that  has  but  food  for  one  passion  at  a  time. 
He  could  only  persuade  himself  that  he  was  in 
love,  by  utterly  abjuring  friendship.  He  at  once 
substituted  uxoriousness  for  universal  philanthropy, 
and  cared  in  fact  for  the  one  human  being  merely 
because  she  had  become  part  of  himself. 

All  his  &iends  he  dropped  quietly ;  as  well  the 
sharers  of  his  secret  thoughts,  as  the  partners  in 
his  social  enjoyments.  AU  his  doors  he  securely 
bolted ;  and  hospitality  peeped  through  the  key- 
bole  to  see  who  wais  coming,  and  to  cry  "  not  at 
home"  to  the  visiter.  No  spree,  no  cigar,  no 
whist ;  he  forgot  or  abandoned  all  his  old  ideas  of 
dances,  concerts,  and  theatres ;  he  changed  his 
side  in  politics,  or  had  no  politics  at  all ;  and  turn- 
ing love's  temple  into  a  mausoleum,  deliberately 
buried  himself  alive. 

Sheer  insanity  might  attempt  to  discover  some 
loiking  resemblance  between  the  two  Dicks,  and 
believe  them  to  be  one ;  but  reason  rejects  the 
propoadon  with  scorn.  Tme,  the  first  Dick 
Withers  did  take  a  wife — (be  was  always  so  full 
of  his  fan ;)  he  just  lived  to  wear  his  wedding- 
•oit ;  but  his  name  should  have  appeared  on  the 
•wne  day,  and  in  the  same  paper,  among  the 
Deaths  and  the  Marriages. 

That  all  the  signs  and  evidences  of  life  capable 
of  meeting  together  in  one  human  specimen  of 
vitality,  afford  no  proof  that  death  has  not  been 
there  before  them,  is  perfectly  well  known  to  every 
one  who  happens  to  be  acquainted  with  our  friend 
Rattleby.  That  his  eyes  are  the  fiercest  in  their 
frolicsome  and  extravagant  glee  of  any  in  com- 
pany, and  his  laugh  always  the  loudest,  however 
noisy  and  numerous  the  party,  is  an  everywhere 
admitted  fact ;  but  is  all  that  wonderful  and  over- 
whelming display  of  life  any  evidence  that  Rattleby 
is  still  living?  Are  those  boisterous  spirits,  that 
eoostaut  and  rapid  flow  of  humor,  by  which  he 
makes  all  around  him  "  certain  they  shall  die  of 
laughter,"  ten  times  in  the  hour,  a  testimony  that 
Rattleby  himself  is  not  yet  dead?  Is  the  elasticity 
of  the  lungs  an  argument  against  the  dead-weight 
of  the  heart,  and  are  spasms  health  ?  If  the  real 
Rattleby  be  not  deceased,  death  is  a  poetic  fable. 
He  still  may  go  on  to  shout,  caper,  and  toss  off 
bumpers ;  but  live  as  fast  as  he  may  he  can  never 
be  alive  again.  As  Dick  Withers  must  be  said  to 
have  finally  quitted  this  life  when  he  entered  the 
state  of  matrimony,  so  may  another  man  be  as 
fatally  cut  off  by  being  left  out  of  a  wedding. 
This  was  the  lot  of  uie  royster  now  in  view. 
Poor  Rattleby,  who  appears  to  have  such  quan- 
tities of  existence  to  spare,  died — ^beyond  mistake, 
poor  fellow  !— on  the  day  Kate  Fisher  was  mar- 
ried. 

His  fate,  varied  by  circumstances,  ia  the  fate  of 
thousands  surrounding  him.  When  we  say  that 
they  are  not  themselves,  their  story  is  but  half 
told ;  they  are  not  so  much  as  the  semblance  of 
themselves.  It  is  impossible  to  regard  them  even 
as  their  own  ghosts,  so  opposite  in  character, 
habit,  and  disposition,  was  the  original  now  in  the 
tomb  to  the  living  substance  bearing  the  name  of 
the  deceased. 

Hear  this  lecturer  upon  humanity,  whose  charity 
tnd  tenderness  of  heart  is  an  afiair  of  precept  only, 


a  subject  to  descant  upon  for  personal  objects.  He 
died  soon  afler  he  had  taken  his  seat  in  parliar 
ment,  where  he  is  still  to  be  seen  "  as  large  aa 
Ufe." 

Look  at  this  hoary  gambler ;  you  cannot  call  his 
spasmodic  mode  of  Uving  an  existence ;  the  truth 
is,  that  he  was  brought  down  from  an  honorable 
station  years  ago,  by  the  misconduct  of  a  beloved 
son,  and  perished  in  his  prime. 

Here  is  a  mother,  childless  now,  but  not  seem- 
ing in  outward  show  otherwise  than  living.  She 
makes  rational  replies  whenever  she  is  addressed, 
smiles  calmly  when  kindness  shown  to  her  appear* 
to  ask  a  smile,  and  bends  her  brow  over  a  book  of 
which  she  is  not  reading  a  single  word.  Hers  is 
not  a  life.  She  died  when  the  last  of  her  children, 
a  fair  daughter  in  her  sweet  and  early  youth,  was 
laid  within  the  family  grave. 

Go  to  the  next  public  assembly,  no  matter  for 
what  object  it  may  be  called  together ;  or,  what 
will  serve  the  purpose  as  well,  look  from  your 
window  upon  the  passers-by.  The  unfortunate 
deceased  are  as  two  to  one,  and  if  they  were  to 
take  it  into  their  heads  (skulls  rather)  to  revolt, 
might  at  one  fell  swoop  drive  the  living  minority 
into  their  graves. 

Here  comes  an  author,  with  an  intense  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  existence — assured,  with  an 
emphasis  beyond  the  force  of  myriads  of  afiidavits, 
not  only  that  he  is  living  now,  but  that  posterity, 
until  time  itself  shall  be  no  more,  will  be  a  witness 
of  his  glorious  longevity.  The  delusion,  if  ludi- 
crous, is  sad  too ;  the  immortal  has  been  dead  ever 
since  the  night  on  which  his  tragedy  was  damned. 

Yet  the  prima  donna  who  sweeps  past  him, 
shooting  onward  like  a  star,  and  seeming  to  breathe 
empyreal  air,  is  surely  living  in  every  atom  of  the 
bright  dust  whereof  she  is  formed.  So  indeed  it 
would  appear,  for  to  the  eye  she  is  life  all  over, 
the  personification  of  whatever  can  be  compre- 
hended in  the  idea  of  existence.  But  what  a  bad 
judge  of  visible  facts  the  eye  is,  and  how  necessary 
IS  it  sometimes  to  see  with  the  heart.  Viewed 
through  that  medium,  sympathy  proclaims  her  to 
have  been  sometime  deceased.  When  her  darling 
sister,  cleverer,  younger,  and  haodsoraer  than  her- 
self came  out  with  such  brilliant  success  at  the 
other  house,  the  vital  spark  fled.  All  talk  of  life, 
afler  that,  had  about  as  much  meaning  in  it  as  the 
song  she  excels  in.  She  still  gives,  it  must  be 
admitted,  the  most  startling  tokens  of  an  active 
and  indestructible  animation  ;  but  these  are  only 
the  mock-heroic  contortions  of  the  eel,  afler  it  has 
been  neatly  skinned,  and  cut  carefully  into  inches. 

There  is  another  popular  phrase  which  clearly 
implies  that  death  is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  a 
protracted  stay  within  the  precincts  of  existence. 
Poor  So-and-so,  say  the  commentators  on  mor- 
tality "  is  dead  and  gone,"  intimating  that  to  die 
is  not  necessarily  to  go,  and  that  the  defunct  are 
not  always  the  departed — "  dead  and  cone"  de- 
scribes the  double  event,  whenever  uiat  takes 
place — the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  cur- 
rency of  the  phrase  strengthens  our  argument  that 
dying  and  going  are  nut  synonymous  terms,  and 
that  we  may  long  continue  to  have  crowds  of  the 
deceased  for  our  intimate  acquaintances. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  how  varied  are  the 
periods  of  demise  among  the  classes  referred  to, 
and  how  opposite  are  the  causes  which  have  ren- 
dered the  obituary  of  the  living  so  extensive.  One 
who  professes  to  be  sixty-five,  and  vows  that  he 
has  lived  idl  those  years,  died  at  the  age  of  forty, 
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in  consequence  of  his  success  in  a  duel  with  a 
near  lelative.  Another,  who  conceives  himself  to 
have  attained  to  middle  age  was  in  reality  cut  off 
in  the  very  flower  of  his  vouth,  by  a  shilling  deli- 
cately introduced  in  his  father's  will.  A  third,  a 
maiden,  antiquated  and  thinner  than  all  her  tribe, 
by  virtue  of  taking  nothing  but  tea  and  cribbage, 
breathed  her  last — in  spite  of  her  hushed  sigh,  or 
her  small  sarcasm,  that  may  seem  to  say  she  still 
survives — a  long  time  ago,  on  the  day  when  the 
gallant  adventurer,  who  had  twice  danced  with  her 
after  she  was  six-and-twenty,  sailed  for  India  with- 
out making  the  fondly  expected  offer. 

For  a  pair  of  positive  existences,  as  lar  as  first 
appearances  go,  we  need  look  no  further  than  to 
this  old  sweeper  at  the  crossing,  and  the  occupant 
of  the  carriage  rolling  over  it.  Whosoever  should 
conceive  them  to  be  actually  living  would  decide 
wholly  in  the  dark,  and  pronounce  upon  a  case 
without  a  fact  to  judge  it  by.  Sudden  death  ovei^ 
took  the  unhappy  cross-sweeper  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  when  he  lost  every  sixpence  of  his  large 
fortune ;  and  the  loUer  in  the  carriage  expired  in 
as  sudden  a  manner  at  a  later  age,  when  he  came 
quite  unexpectedly  into  a  fine  estate.  One  lost  a 
tin-mine,  and  the  other  found  a  canal ;  both  per- 
ished prematurely. 

Prosperity  and  adversity,  satiated  appetite,  de- 
feated ambition,  brilliant  success,  wounded  honor, 
blighted  affection,  filial  ingratitude— the  hundred 
incidents,  dark  or  bright,  which  make  up  in  their 
confused  and  yet  consistent  combination,  the  his- 
tory of  every  human  life — each  of  these,  occur- 
ring at  a  critical  moment,  may  bring  the  real  /inis 
long  before  the  story  appears  to  have  arrived  at  its 
conclusion.  The  cold,  formal,  appointed  ending, 
is  simply  an  affidr  for  the  apothecary  and  the 
gravedigger. 

The  sentiment  which  first  suggested  the  wearing 
of  mourning  was  beautiful  and  holy  ;  but  custom 
strips  it  of  this  sanctity ;  its  poetry  has  become  a 
common-place ;  and  in  the  adoption  of  the  cere- 
mony the  heart  silently  heaving  with  sorrow  and 
honor  for  the  dead,  has  no  concern.  Still,  if  the 
fashion  is  to  be  continued,  it  may  at  least  be  turned 
to  a  hi^er  use,  and  be  made  to  serve  sincerer 
ends.  The  suit  of  mourning  is  in  few  cases  put 
on  soon  enough  !  If  we  would  invest  the  custom 
with  grace  and  dignity,  elevating  it  with  moral 
sentiment,  we  should  sometimes  wear  the  black 
dress  while  the  mourned  is  yet  amongst  us.  Let- 
ters to  old  friends  must  then  be  written,  often  per- 
haps on  black-bordered  paper,  indicating  our  regret 
for  their  loss ;  and  the  crape  upon  the  hat  we 
touch  to  a  former  companion,  as  we  pass  him  by, 
might  be  worn,  poor  moral  skeleton !  for  himself. 

It  is  painful,  after  an  absence  of  a  few  years,  to 
return  to  a  family  circle  in  which  we  had  stored  up 
a  thousand  friendly  and  affectionate  memories — 
where  we  expected  to  find  the  bright  deep  well- 
springs  of  sympathy,  bright,  deep,  and  clear  as  of 
old — and  see  nothing  there  but  dry  sand ;  Time's 
glass  pouring  out  its  contents  over  and  over  again, 
only  to  increase  the  heap  and  make  a  desert  of  the 
garden,  every  hour  addmg  a  little  handful  to  the 
disappointing,  the  desolate,  the  hideous  waste. 

What  a  mockery  of  the  heart,  as  we  stand  in 
the  midst  and  look  mournfully  around,  to  attempt 
to  persuade  ourselves  that  we  are  amongst  the 
living — merely  because  they  all  regularly  breathe 
and  wear  no  shroud !  Count  the  faces  there ;  in 
number,  but  in  number  only,  they  are  the  same  ; 
look  into  them  for  the  old  recognition,  and  the 
death's  head  is  grinning.    We  feel  that  we  have 


i'ust  shaken  hands  with  the  lata  Mr.  Jone)S  vbo 
tas  forgotten  to  get  himself  buried.  The  act  of 
friendship— in  this  case  the  ceremonial — has  sent 
a  chill  to  the  seul.  The  momentary  contact  witb 
that  cold  nature  was  freezing ;  at  the  bare  touch 
of  his  hand,  we  feel  horrid  rheumatism  running  up 
the  right  arm. 

It  is  the  same  as  we  proceed  round  the  circle. 
The  friends  and  companions  of  our  youth  are  no 
more.  The  eldest  son  perished  of  a  scarlet  coat 
on  obtaining  a  cometcy,  and  the  eldest  daughter 
died  a  sadder  death  when  she  joined  the  saints. 
The  remainder  became  defunct  in  succession,  each 
in  his  own  favorite  way.  When  we  take  our 
leave,  it  is  bidding  adieu  to  the  dead.  The  ordi- 
nary courtesies  there  would  be  anomalous  and  ab- 
surd to  the  last  degree  ;  for  they  must  come  in  th« 
form  of  inquiries  concerning  the  departed — "  How 
is  your  late  lamented  father V  or,  "I  hope  your 
deceased  sisters  will  go  to  the  opera  on  Tuesday." 

PORTUGAL. 

The  disturbed  condition  of  this  unlocky  land 
ctmtinues ;  and  yet  the  actual  disturbance  seems  to 
sleep.  Every  man  in  Portugal  is  persuaded  that 
some  catastrophe  is  at  hand,  and  feels  the  ground 
shaking  under  his  feet ;  but  the  symptoms  of  .the 
convulsion,  like  those  of  the  et^quake,  have 
reached  bat  little  further  than  to  excite  alan&. 
The  most  singular  part  of  the  whole  is,  that, 
though  the  revolt  which  threatened  a  few  weeka 
ago  to  overrun  the  nation  has  sunk  into  absurdity, 
still  it  exists ;  a  nucleus  of  rebellion  is  sufifered 
to  live,  and  a  general  and  noble  in  the  Port** 
guese  service  is  permitted  to  hold  from  week  to 
week  a  royal  fortress  unassailed.  It  is  now  said 
that  siege  artillery  have  been  sent  to  attack  Al- 
meida. This  operation  alone  has  taken  up  m^is 
than  a  month ;  while  the  fortress,  which  is  said 
to  be  naked  of  guns  and  of  all  defence,  ought 
to  have  been  taken  by  a  run  of  a  regiment  of 

Senadiers  within  the  first  twenty-four  bonis, 
owever,  if  the  rebellion  shall  die  away  of  itself 
it  is  so  much  the  better.  The  bayonet  is  a  rough 
expedient,  and  the  poor  soldiers  who  have  joiniiM 
the  revolt  have  probably  no  more  conception  of  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  case  than  if  they  were  so 
many  chessmen. — Britannia. 


HUNGART. 


Prince  Maurice,  who  is  in  Hungary,  had  been 
hnnting  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence.  A  neigh- 
boring nobleman  happened  to  meet  one  of  the 
Prince's  huntsmen  on  his  ground,  and  immediately 
shot  him.  The  Prince,  being  informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, hastened,  accompanied  by  a  servant,  to 
the  nobleman,  and  remonstrated  with  him.  "  A 
Hungarian  nobleman,"  he  replied,  "  is  master  of 
life  and  death,  on  his  own  estate,  and  you  shall 
immediately  have  another  proof  of  it."  Saying 
this,  the  Hungarian  shot  the  Prince's  innocent 
servant.  The  Prince,  excited  bv  this  barbarous 
act,  drew  out  a  loaded  pistol  and  shot  the  noble- 
man, who  died  on  the  spot.  The  German  Prince  is 
still  confined  in  a  Hungarian  fortress. —  Chronicle. 

Cbitrch  Convocation. — An  attempt  is  shortly 
to  be  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  gain  the 
sanction  of  that  assembly  to  the  practical  renewal 
of  the  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England,  with  a  view  to  the  obtaining  of  its  advice 
ana  assistance  in  legislating  upon  ecclesiastical 
matters.  ^'^  j 
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From  tbg  Edlaburgh  B«vlaw. 

1.  Memoirs  of  Admiral  th*  -Rt^t  Honorable 
the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent.  By  Jededuh 
Stephens  Tockbr,  Esq.  Two  volumes, 
8to.     London :  1844. 

S.  The  lAft  and  Correspondence,  Natial  and 
Military,  of  John  Earl  of  St.  Vincent. 
By  Edward  Pelham  Brenton,  Captain  in 
lier  Majesty's  Navy.  Two  volumes,  8vo. 
London:  1838. 

Tbi  name  of  St.  Vincent  will  justly  be  enrolled 
in  the  fii»t  rank  of  the  many  eminent  characters, 
that  hare  spread  a  lustre  over  the  annals  of  the 
British  Empire  during  the  course  of  the  last  three 
hundred  yean.  As  a  great  Naval  Commander, 
viewed  under  all  the  aspects  of  his  professi(xial 
career,  even  from  hia  first  entrance  into  the  service 
ontil  he  arrived  at  the  highest  step,  there  is  some- 
thing remarkable  in  his  whole  conduct  peculiarly 
his  own.  It  was  this  conduct  that  made  him  Com- 
mander-in-dtief  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  twice 
Commandei^in-chief  of  the  Channel  fleet ;  being 
ordered,  on  the  second  occasioo,  to  carry  the 
Union  flag  at  the  maiA,  having  previously  held  the 
office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  been 
advanced  to  the  prominent  situation  of  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet ;  and  by  this  conduct  was  the  successful 
battle  fonght  with  the  enemy's  fleet,  nearly  double 
the  force  of  bis  own,  for  which  he  received  &om 
his  sovereign  the  high  dignity  of  an  Earldom  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and,  towards  the  close  of 
his  distinguished  career,  was  honored  by  George 
IV.  with  a  Field-marshal's  baton,  in  testimony  of 
his  eminent  services. 

Under  the  guidance,  and  by  the  example,  of 
such  a  man,  were  the  most  distinguished  officers 
^  of  the  time  educated  and  promoted — CoUingwood, 
Saumarez,  Troubridge,  Hallowell,  and  Nelson, 
with  many  others.  "  He  was  the  master  and 
instructor,"  says  Dr.  Parr,  "  of  Nelson,  whom  he 
formed  and  made  a  greater  man  than  himself,  and 
then  did  not  envy  him."  The  Doctor  was  not  far 
wrong.  Lord  St.  Vincent  knew  not  what  envy 
was  :  when  he  found  himself  so  unwell  as  to  be 
obliged  to  give  up  the  Mediterranean  command. 
Lord  Nelson,  on  his  own  behalf  and  that  of  his 
gallant  comrades  above  mentioned,  thus  writes  to 
him :— "  For  the  sake  of  the  country,  do  not  quit 
us  at  this  moment.  •  •  •  '^e  look 
up  to  you,  as  we  have  always  found  you,  as  to  our 
i^er,  under  whose  fostering  care  we  have  been 
led  to  fame."  And,  two  days  after,  he  again 
writes — "  We  all  love  you.  Come,  then,  to  your 
sincere  friends ;  let  us  get  you  well ;  it  wiU  be 
such  a  happiness  to  us  all — amongst  the  foremost, 
to  your  attached,  faithful,  and  afiectioDate  Nsl- 

SON." 

When  we  find  a  boy  of  thirteen,  self-taught,  self- 
dependent,  and  eelf-denjnng,  tearing  himself  away 
from  his  family  with  a  scanty  pittance,  unequal 
even  to  the  provision  of  conunon  necessaries,  and 
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of  so  marked  a  character  and  mind  as  to  luive  ad- 
vanced himself  to  the  highest  professional  ranks 
and  honors  ;  the  narrative  of  the  progressive  steps 
of  such  a  hfe  cannot  fail  to  aflbrd  a  useful,  enter- 
tainbg,  and  highly  instructive  example,  more  par- 
ticularly to  every  young  midshipman  who  embarka 
in  the  naval  service  of  his  country.  We  shall 
therefore  endeavor,  as  far  as  our  space  will  admit, 
to  trace  the  progress  of  this  illustrious  seaman 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  service. 

The  two  authors  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article  have  drawn  a  portion  of  their  materials  from 
the  same  source — the  old  Earl's  letter-books ;  and 
pretty  well  have  they  ransacked  their  costenta— 
having,  between  them,  extracted  and  printed  not 
fewer  than  a  thousand  letters  written  by  him  and 
his  correspondents;  of  which  about  six  hundred 
are  stuffed  into  Mr.  Tucker's  volumes,  (three  hun- 
dred would  have  be<n  ample  for  every  purpose,) 
and  the  other  foor  hundred  are  huddled  peU-mdl 
into  Mr.  Brenton's,  without  the  least  order,  and 
many  of  them  having  no  relation  to  the  life  of 
Lord  St.  Vincent. 

Mr.  Tucker's  father  was  Lord  St.  Vmeent's 
private  and  confidential  Secretary,  aitorwaids  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  and  lastly  the  second 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  under  the  naval  ad- 
ministrations of  Lord  Howick  (Earl  Grey)  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Greaville.  This  author  lud  the 
additional  advantage  of  whatever  anUientio  mate- 
rials, and  we  believe  diey  were  not  few  nw  «iim- 
portant,  were  left  to  him  by  his  fkther,  with  ethers 
from  the  Earl's  family. 

Nor  was  Captain  Brenton  without  pretenaions 
to  become  the  biographer  of  Lord  St.  Vincent. 
His  brother.  Sir  Jaleel  Brenton,  had  served  with 
his  lordship,  and  by  his  excellent  and  gallant  con- 
duct had  gained  his  friendship ;  and  when  the 
noble  Earl,  after  the  death  of  his  lady,  made  an 
excursion  on  the  Continent,  he  took  with  him,  as 
his  companions,  the  captain  and  his  sister,  Mise 
Brenton,  the  latter  of  whom  continued  to  manage 
his  household  affairs. 

Our  notices  will  be  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
"  Memoirs"  of  the  civilian ;  out  of  which  we  shall 
gather  such  materials  as  will  best  convey  a  true 
portrait  of  the  character,  conduct,  and  feelings  of 
this  great  man.  To  depict  him  in  his  early  youth 
we  must,  however,  have  recourse  to  Captain  Bren- 
ton's work,  where  we  have  a  curious  piece  of 
autobiography,  dkstated  by  the  noble  lord  himself 
to  the  captain.  One  day,  this  author  tells  us,  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  reminding  the  old  Earl  of 
his  promise  to  relate  to  him  part  of  his  early  his- 
tory. "  His  lordship,  with  his  characteristic  kind- 
ness and  frankness,  immediately  replied — '  Come, 
then,  take  your  pen  and  sit  down,  and  I  will  talk 
while  you  write.'  He  then  dictated  to  me  what 
follows  :— 

"  I  was  bom  at  Meaford,  in  Staffordshire,  on 
the  9th  January  1734,  old  style.  My  father  wa* 
counsellor  and  solicitor  to  the  Adxoiial^,  aii4 
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tTeasorer"  (Mr.  Tucker  aays  auditor)  "  of  Green- 
wich Hospiul.  At  a  very  early  age  I  was  sent  to 
a  grammar-scliool  at  Burton-upon-Trent,  where  I 
remained  long  enough  to  be  considered  a  very 
capiial  Latin  and  Greek  scholar  for  my  years ; 
and  I  was  often  selected  by  the  master  to  show 
what  proficiency  his  boys  had  attained.  At  the 
same  tune,  I  irankly  own  to  you  that  I  know  very 
little  about  the  matter  now.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
years  I  was  removed  to  a  school  at  Greenwich, 
kept  by  a  Mr.  Swinton,  and  where  I  was  to  have 
remained  until  fitted  for  college,  being  destined  for 
the  law.  This  favorite  plan  of  my  father's  was, 
however,  frustrated  by  his  own  coachman,  whose 
■ame  I  have  now  forgotten.  I  only  remember  that 
I  gained  his  confidence,  always  sitting  by  his  side 
on  the  coach-box  when  we  dirove  out.  He  oAen 
asked  what  profession  I  intended  to  choose.  I 
told  him  I  was  to  be  a  lawyer.  '  Oh,  don't  be  a 
lawyer.  Master  Jackey,'  said  the  old  man ;  '  all 
lawyers  are  rogues !' 

"  About  this  time  Strachan  (father  of  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Richard  Strachan)  came  to  the  same 
school,  and  we  became  great  friends.  He  told  me 
such  stories  of  the  happiness  of  a  sea  life,  into 
which  he  had  lately  been  initiated,  that  he  easily 
persuaded  me  to  quit  the  school  and  go  'with  him. 
We  set  out  accordingly,  and  concealed  ourselves 
on  board  of  a  ship  at  \Voolwich.  My  father  was 
at  that  time  absent  on  the  Northern  Circuit.  My 
mother  and  sLsters  were  in  a  state  of  distraction  at 
learning  our  absence  from  school,  fearing  that 
some  msaster  had  happened  to  us.  But  after 
keeping  them  three  days  in  the  utmost  anxiety, 
and  sumiing  ourselves  much  privation  and  misery, 
we  thought  it  best  to  return  home.  I  went  in  at 
night,  and  made  mjrself  known  to  my  sisters,  who 
remonstrated  with  me  rather  warmly  on  the  im- 
propriety of  my  conduct,  and  assured  me  that  Mr. 
Swmton  would  chastise  me  severely  for  it ;  to 
which  I  replied  that  he  certainly  would  not,  for 
that  I  did  not  intend  to  go  to  school  any  more,  and 
that  I  was  resolved  to  be  a  sailor. 

"  The  next  day  my  mother  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject ;  and  I  still  repeated  that  I  would  be  a 
sailor.  This  threw  her  into  much  perplexity ; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  she  made 
known  her  grief,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  to  Lady 
Archibald  Hamilton,  mother  of  the  late  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton,  and  wife  of  the  governor  of  Green- 
wich Hospital.  Her  ladyship  said  she  did  not  see 
the  matter  in  the  same  light  as  my  mother  did ; 
Ait  she  thought  the  sea  a  very  honorable  and  a 
very  good  profession,  and  said  she  would  under- 
take to  procure  me  a  situation  in  some  ship  of 
war. 

"  In  the  mean  time  my  mother  sent  for  her 
brother,  Mr.  John  Parker,  who,  on  being  made 
acquainted  with  my  determination,  expostulated 
with  me,  but  to  no  purpose.  I  was  resolved  I 
would  not  be  a  lawyer,  and  that  I  would  be  a 
sailor.  Shortly  afterwurds.  Lady  A.  Hamilton 
introduced  me  to  Lady  Burlington,  and  she  to 
Commodore  Townshend,  who  was  at  that  time 
going  out  in  the  Gloucester,  as  commander-in- 
chie^  to  Jamaica.  She  requested  that  he  would 
take  me  on  his  quarter-deck,  to  which  the  commo- 
dore readily  consented  ;  and  I  was  forthwith  to  be 
prepared  for  a  sea  life. 

"  My  equipment  was  rather  what  would  now  be 
called  grotesque.  My  coat  was  made  for  me  to 
grow  up  to  ;  it  reached  down  to  my  heels,  and 
was  fully  large  m  the  sleeves.    I  had  a  dirk  and  a 


gold-laced  hat;  and  in  this  costume  my  unela 
caused  me  to  be  introduced  to  my  patroness.  Lady 
Burlington.  Here  1  acquitted  myself  but  badly. 
I  lagged  behind  my  uncle,  and  held  by  the  skirt 
of  his  coat.  Her  ladyship,  however,  msisted  on 
my  coming  forward,  shook  hands  with  me,  and 
told  me  I  had  chosen  a  very  honorable  profession. 
She  then  gave  Mr.  Parker  a  note  to  Com|iiodore 
Townshend,  desiring  that  we  should  call  on  him 
early  the  next  morning.  This  we  did ;  and,  after 
waiting  some  time,  the  eommodore  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  his  nightcap  and  slippers,  and  in  a 
very  rough  and  uncouth  voice  asked  me,  how  soon 
I  would  be  ready  to  join  my  ship  ?  I  replied, 
'  Directly.'  '  Then  you  may  go  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,' said  he,  'and  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  the 
fint  lieutenant.' " 

Captain  Brenton  here  interrupts  the  narrative  by 
informing  us,  that  the  manner  and  circumstances 
of  Young  Jervis's  introduction  to  the  first  lieuten- 
ant are  too  gross  to  be  described ;  that,  in  point  of 
immorality  and  vice,  it  equalled  or  outdid  anything^ 
d^cribed  in  Roderick  Random. 

"  This  was  in  the  year  1748.  As  soon  as  the 
ship  was  ready  for  sea,  we  proceeded  to  Jamaica : 
and,  as  I  was  always  fond  of  an  active  life,  I 
volunteered  to  go  into  small  vessels,  and  saw  a 
good  deal  of  what  was  going  on. 

"  My  father  had  a  very  large  family,  with 
limited  means.  He  gave  me  twenty  pounds  at 
starting,  and  that  was  all  he  ever  gave  me.  After 
I  had  been  a  considerable  time  at  the  station,  I 
drew  for  twenty  more,  but  the  bill  came  back  pro- 
tested. I  was  mortified  at  this  rebuke,  and  made 
a  promise,  which  I  have  ever  kept,  that  I  would 
never  draw  another  bill  without  a  certainty  of  its 
being  paid.  I  immediately  changed  my  mode  of 
living,  quitted  my  mess,  lived  alone,  and  took  up 
the  ship's  allowance,  which  I  found  quite  suf- 
ficient ;  washed  and  mended  my  own  clothes ; 
made  a  pair  of  trowsers  out  of  the  ticking  of  mr 
bed  ;  and  having  by  these  means  saved  as  much 
money  as  would  redeem  my  honor,  I  took  up  my 
bill ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  [and  he  said  this 
with  great  energy]  I  have  taken  care  to  keep 
within  my  means." — (Brenton,  Vol.  i.,  pp.  19, 
20.) 

Mr.  Tucker's  statement  does  not  materially  dif^ 
fer  from  this,  but  it  wants  the  freshness  of  the 
original.  However  limited  the  means  may  have 
been  of  Mr.  Swynfen  Jervis  with  his  double  offices, 
or  whatever  his  intention  in  subjecting  his  son  to 
pecuniary  distress  and  mortified  feelings,  it  took 
with  the  latter  the  right  turn  ; — kindled  in  his 
breast  a  lofry  spirit  of  independence,  which  never 
afterwards  was  quenched:  it  first  taught  him  to 
rely  upon  himself,  and  how  securely,  though  not 
without  a  sacrifice,  he  might  do  so  ;  it  originated 
in  him  that  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  which, 
in  the  constantly  occurring  transactions  of  his 
eventful  life,  was  one  of  his  chief  superiorities  over 
the  run  of  mankind. 

It  was,  however,  a  dangerous,  and  to  many  a 
youth  would  have  proved  a  fatal,  experiment, 
though  it  succeeded  with  young  Jervis.  But  it 
succeeded,  not  so  much  from  the  wisdom  of  the 
parent,  as  from  the  natural  and  determined  chuao- 
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ter  of  the  boy.  It  was  that  innate  and  inherent 
cfaaiaeter,  more  than  the  difficulties  he  had  to  en- 
ooonter  on  his  fiiat  entrance  into  the  service,  that 
made  him  what  he  afterwards  became ;  for  we  are 
by  no  means  snre  that  a  yonng  man,  entering  the 
service  tinder  wholly  different  cinmmstances — ^to 
whom  hia  friends  allow  some  ;C50  or  £90  a-year 
for  his  mess,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  live  like  a 
gentleman  among  his  ceUeagnes— wonld  not  turn 
ovt  as  distinguished  an  officer  as  one  doomed  to 
riiara  the  poverty  of  Jeiris,  to  sell  his  own  bed- 
dmg,  and  to  sleep  on  the  bare  deck. 

At  an  early  period  after  his  joining  the  Gloucea- 
ter  and  arriving  on  the  West  Indian  station,  find- 
ing he  had  no  means  of  partaking  in  the  mess  of 
his  colleagues  in  that  ship  on  account  of  the  ex- 
penses, he  prevailed  on  the  captain  to  transfer  him 
into  one  of  the  small  cnusers,  where  he  oould 
adapt  hia  scanty  means  to  his  absolute  neceaeitiea ; 
and,  being  utterly  unaUe  to  indulge  in  expenses 
OB  shore,  he  was  always  ready  to  volunteer  for 
such  small  eiaft  aa  were  proceeding  to  sea.  The 
dishonored  bill  being  the  greatest  weight  upon  his 
mind,  he  resolved  to  submit  to  the  endurance  of 
pinching  privation,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  burden.  In  one  of  these  cruisers  it  happened 
that,  in  the  cable  tier,  was  an  old  quartermaster 
-  named  Drysdale,  who  had  been  mate  of  a  merchant 
vessel ;  this  old  seaman  aflforded  the  midshipman 
the  only  assiatanDe  he  ever  received,  tawards  the 
perfect  aequiiement,  which  he  afterwards  attained, 
of  navigation. 

Thos  did  this  yonth  contrive  to  mb  on,  for  six 
years,  till  the  autumn  of  1764,  when  he  had  nearly 
served  his  time  as  midshipmui,  and  then  returned 
in  the  Sphinx  to  England ;  was  transferred  to  the 
William  and  Mary  yacht,  and  there  completed  the 
few  months  required  to  make  him  eligible  for  a 
lieutenant's  commission.  This  he  received  in  the 
eariy  part  of  January,  1765,  aad  joined  the  Prince, 
of  ninety  guns,  intended  for  the  flag  of  Lord 
Absor.  She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Saun- 
ders, "the  pattern  of  steady  bravery  combined 
with  the  most  unafiected  modeaty."  In  February 
he  was  transferred,  as  the  junior  lieutenant,  to 
the  Ro3ral  George,  and  the  following  month  to 
the  Nottingham,  one  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral 
Boeemwen. 

When  Sir  Edward  Hawke  was  sent  out  to  the 
Mediterranean  to  repfdr  the  misfortunes  connected 
with  Admiral  Byng's  command.  Captain  Saunders 
waa  promoted  to  the  flag,  and  appointed  second  in 
conmiand  ;  and  it  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  Jer- 
vis,  that  his  short  acquaintance  had  impreesed  that 
oxoeUent  offioer  with  so  good  an  opinion,  that, 
vnselieited,  he  was  selected  as  one  of  his  fdlow- 
ers.  He  placed  him  in  the  Dorchester,  whence  he 
was  soon  afterwards  removed  to  the  Prince,  in 
which  the  Admiral's  flag  was  then  flying ;  and 
when,  in  1767  it  was  shifted  to  the  Culloden, 
he  took  Mr.  Jervis  with  him  as  his  second  lieu- 
taaaat. 


The  flbiess  of  Strachan,  who  commanded  a 
small  sloop,  the  Experiment,  placed  Lieutenant 
Jervis,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  command  of  a 
ship ;  and,  being  sent  out  on  a  cruise,  he  fell  in 
with  and  engaged  the  French  privateer  Xebequo, 
much  superior  in  force  and  saihng.  In  a  running 
fight,  which  lasted  above  two  hours,  the  Experiment 
had  a  midshipman  killed  and  several  of  the  crew 
wounded;  the  sloop  was  much  damaged  in  her 
hull  and  rigging,  and  her  main-mast  shot  through. 
The  Xebeque  made  off;  but  her  speed  was  so 
superior  that  the  pureuit  was  soon  decided  to  be 
hopeless. 

The  expedition  against  Canada  being  decided 
on,  and  the  renowned  Wolfe  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  miUtary  forces,  Admiral,  now  Sir 
Charles  Saunders,  who  was  recalled  from  the 
Mediterranean  frt>m  the  express  purpose  of  taking 
the  command  of  the  fleet  to  be  employed  on  this 
expedition,  again  hoisted  bis  flag  in  the  Prince, 
and  selected  Mr.  Jervis  to  be  his  first  lieutenant. 
The  military  Commander-in-chief,  and  hia  aide-de- 
camp. Captain  (afterwards  Colonel)  Barr^,  were 
among  Sir  Charles  Saunders's  guests.  Wolfe 
and  Jervis  had  been  at  school  together,  "  when 
the  generous  acquaintance  of  youthful  hours"  had 
been  formed,  now  in  a  matuter  age  to  be  re- 
newed ;*  and  such  was  the  confidence  the  soldier 
here  placed  in  the  sailor,  that,  "  when,  on  the  eve 
of  battle,  that  gallant  young  hero  sought  for  a 
friend  to  whom  he  might  unbosom  the  fondest 
secret  of  his  heart,  Jervis  was  the  chosen  de- 
positary." 

By  the  time  the  forces  had  arrived  at  the  month 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Sir  Charles  had  i^ipointed 
Jervis  to  command  the  Porcupine  sloop,  with 
which,  by  his  alertness  on  all  occasions,  he  was 
judged  to  be  of  material  service  to  the  army.  The 
Porcupine  was  ordered  to  lead,  and  the  General 
embarked  in  the  leading  ship. ,  When  under  the 
guns  of  Quebec,  it '  fell  a  dead  calm.  The  stream 
of  the  river  set  the  Porcupine  rapidly  towards  the 
flats,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  guns  of  Fort 
Lotus,  from  whence  she  was  cannonaded.  But, 
by  the  judicious  exertions  of  Jervis  and  luscrew, 
she  was  towed  off,  and  the  fleet  conducted  to  a 
landing-place  ;  and  here  Commander  Jervis's  par- 
ticipation ceased. 

'The  exploits  and  the  result  of  this  expedition 
are  matters  of  history,  in  which  the  name  of  Wolfe 
is  emblazoned  in  imperishable  characters. 

"  In  England,"  says  Lord  Orford,  •'  the  people 
despaired,  they  triumphed,  they  wept,  for  Wolfe 
had  fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory;  joy,  grief,  cu- 
riosity, astonishment,  were  painted  on  every  coun- 
tenance ;  the  more  they  inquired,  the  higher  their 
admiration  rose  ;  not  an  incident  but  was  heroic 
and  affecting."  "  Still,  however,"  says  Mr. 
Tucker,  "  does  one  incident  remain,  which,  it  is 

*  Is  not  this  doubtful  1  WoUe  was  bom  in  1726, 
Jervis  in  1 734 ,  making  a  diffeicDce  of  eight  yesjs  in  tWir 
ages. 
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belierAd,  is  not  generally  known,  and  which,  as 
Commander  Jerris  participated  in  it,  should  he  re- 
lated. On  the  night  previous  to  the  battle,  after 
all  the  orders  for  the  assault  were  given,  Wolfe 
requested  a  private  interview  with  hia  friend ;  at 
which,  saying  he  had  the  strongest  presentiment 
that  he  should  he  killed  in  the  fight  of  the  morrow, 
but  he  was  sure  he  should  die  on  the  field  of 
gloty,  Wolfe  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat,  and  taking 
mm  his  bosom  the  miniatare  of  a  young  lady  with 
whose  heart  his  own  <  blended,'  be  delivered  it 
to  Commander  Jervis,  entreating  that,  if  the  fore- 
boding came  to  pass,  he  would  himself  return  it  to 
her  on  his  arrival  in  England.  Wolfe's  presages 
were  too  completely  fulfilled,  and  Commander  Jer- 
vis had  the  most  painful  duty  of  delivering  the 
pledge  to  Miss  Lowther." 

In  1769  he  was  appointed  to  the  Alarm  fngate, 
and  sent  to  the  Mediterranean.  When  at  Genoa, 
(not  at  Tunis,  as  Captain  Brenton  says,)  two  Afii- 
can  slaves,  sauntering  in  their  galley  near  the 
mole,  jumped  into  the  Alarm's  boat,  enfolded 
themaetvea  in  the  British  cdion,  and  shouted  out, 
"We  are  free!"  The  Genoese  officer,  hearing 
thia,  caused  them  to  be  taken  forcibly  from  their 
place  of  reirige,  one  of  the  slaves  carrying  away 
with  him  the  piece  of  the  flag  torn  off.  This  be- 
ing reported  to  Captain  Jervis,  he  at  once  decided 
it  was  an  insult  to  the  British  flag ;  and  "  accord- 
ingly," he  says,  "  I  demanded  of  both  the  Doge 
and  Senate  that  both  the  slaves  should  be  brought 
on  board  the  Alarm,  with  the  port  of  the  toni  ocdor 
which  the  slave  carried  off  with  him,  the  officer  of 
thp  guard  punished,  and  an  apology  made  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  Alarm,  under  the  king's  colors, 
for  the  outrage  offered  to  the  British  nation ;"  and 
he  carried  every  pMnt  of  his  demand.  Mr.  Tucker, 
rather  uBneoeasarily,  here  introduces  Jervis's  opin- 
ions in  after  life  as  decidedly  averse  from  the  abo- 
lition of  negro  slavery ;  and  we  notice  this  the 
rather  because  we  think  Captain  Brenton  has  been 
led  into  a  mistake.  He  says  that  Sir  George  Nay- 
lor  waited  on  Lord  St. Vincent  for  some  historical 
anecdotes  to  grace  the  history  of  his  peerage ;  that 
his  lordship  expressed  his  dissent,'  being  stteriy 
averse  &om  such  nonsense  and  vanity ;  bat  that, 
after  a  short  silence,  he  said,  "  Yes,  there  is  one 
anecdote  which  I  will  give  you,  and  one  at  which 
I  am  more  prond  than  of  any  other  event  of  my 
life ;" — and  he  tells  the  story  of  the  two  slaves. 
This  is  not  exactly  what  we  should  expect  firom 
one,  who  was  not  only  indifferent,  but  invariably 
hostile,  to  slave  emancipation ;  and  we  think,  more- 
over, that  some  little  "  vanity"  was  displayed  (but 
could  any  one  blame  it  ?)  in  the  emblazonment  of 
his  arms  with  an  historical  anecdote  that  no  one 
can  mistake ; — his  supporters  bearing  the  Thun- 
derer's eagle  and  the  winged  horse  of  Helicon,  in 
direct  allusion  to  the  capture  of  the  Pegase  by  the 
Fottdroyant. 

After  a  severe  storm,  and  the  shipwreck  of  the 
Alarm  at  Marseilles,  it  required  the  most  extraor- 
dinary exertions,  together  with  the  valuable  assist- 
aaoe  of  M.  Pleville  de  Peltier,  the  port  officer,  to 


make  her  again  seftworthy ;  after  whieh  Jflrrisy 
by  his  representations  to  the  Admiralty,  had  the 
gratification  of  presenting  to  M.  de  Peltier  a  valu- 
able piece  of  plate.  A  few  months  after  the  acci- 
dent, he  writes  to  Ms  sister^—"  The  Alarm  is  th« 
completest  thing  I  ever  saw  on  the  watw;" — 
having  previously  described  her  as  "  a  miserable 
sunkea  wreck." 

He  also  wrote  to  his  father  on  this  occasion  ; 
bnt  nothing  appears  in  reply  either  tiwa  or  thers* 
after.  "  I  have  the  hapjfHneas  to  inibrm  my  dear- 
est father  that  my  prospects  brighten,  and  I  hope 
to  be  at  sea  in  s  month.  I  have  had  a  severe  les- 
son of  submission  to  the  Divine  will,  gained  some 
experience,  and,  I  have  the  vanity  to  think,  lost 
no  reputation,  although  other  loss  I  have  sustained 
enough ;  but  that  is  not  to  be  named." 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Henry, 
Duke  of  GloDcester,  being  in  a  weak  state  of 
health,  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  that  a  winter's 
sojourn  in  Italy  should  take  place,  and  that  a  frig^ 
ate  should  convey  him  fh>m  pert  to  port ;  and  the 
Alarm  was  ordered  on  that  service.  On  this  o^ 
casion  Jervis  proved,  in  one  respect,  that  as  the 
boy  had  been,  so  was  the  man.  Alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  visiting  the  several  courts  of  Italy 
under  snch  favorable  auspices,  and  in  the  society 
in  which  he  was  compelled,  as  it  were,  to  move, 
he  thus  informs  his  friends  how  he  supported  him- 
self: "Throughout  such  an  expensive  employ, 
by  great  economy,  my  own  poeket  supported  my- 
self, and  maintained  my  independence,  though  it 
was  hard  vork  ;  bat  I  coald  net  afford  to  purchase 
anything  in  this  land  of  tempting  curionties  and 
arts."  The  Duke  quitted  in  May,  with  a  heart 
overflowing  with  thankfulnees  for  the  nnalio3red 
pleasure  he  had  received  from  his  trip  with 
Jervis. 

The  Alarm,  after  this,  went  home,  was  paid  off, 
and  Jervis,  with  his  friend  Captain  Barrington, 
the  former  having  first  for  some  time  stodied  the 
French  language,  set  off  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
the  European  naval  arsenals,  chiefly  those  of 
France.  They  then  proceeded  to  St.  Petersburg 
by  the  Baltic ;  and  Jervis  gives  a  eoneise  and  spir- 
ited account  of  the  Empress  Catharine,  and  the 
noted  characters  who  were  then  found  in  the  Ras- 
sian  capital.  Stockholm,  Carlscrona,  Copenhagen, 
and  the  harbors  of  Norvray,  were  also  visited ;  as 
were  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  the  ports  of  Holland, 
together  with  the  northern  ports  of  Fraaee ;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  second  year  of  their  travels, 
they  returned  to  Plymouth. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Jervis  was  appomted  te 
the  Fondroyant,  the  finest  two-deck  stdp  is  the 
British  navy.  She  was  annexed  to  the  Chame] 
fleet  under  Admiral  Keppel,  and  was  stationed  im- 
mediately astern  of  the  Conunander-in-chief 's  ship, 
the  Victory.  In  our  review  of  the  Life  of  Keppel, 
by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Augrustus  Keppel,  we  ad- 
verted to  the  straightforwud  evidence  of  Captain 
Jervis  on  the  court-martial  called  for  by  Palliwr 
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against  Keppel.  Mr.  Todur  btuk  rqahted,  at  fidl 
length,  the  evidence  of  Jenris,  which  occupied  two 
da,y9,  and  which  consists  of  ninety-one  questioas 
and  cross-questions,  with  the  answers.  All  of 
these  were  clear,  concise,  decided,  and  consistent ; 
and  that  evidence  alone  left  not  a  doabt  as  to  the 
«ondttct  of  Kej^l. 

In  1779  the  Fondroyaat  was  still  attached  to  the 
Channel  fleet,  then  under  the  command  of  Sir 
Charles  Hardy,  who  made  so  dignified  a  retreat 
before  the  immensely  superior  Spanish  and  French 
fleets,  that  Lord  Howe  and  his  Board  of  Admiralty 
expressed  thek  high  "  approbation"  of  the  Admi- 
ral's wise  and  prudent  conduct. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  Jerris  considered 
it  in  a  different  Ught.  Writing  to  his  sister  he 
Mjh — "  I  am  in  the  meet  hnmbled  state  of  mind  I 
erer  experienced,  from  the  retreat  we  have  made 
before  the  combined  fleets  all  yesterday  and  this 
momiag."  Fortune,  however,  erelong  cheered 
him  up.  In  1788,  his  friend  Admiral  Barrington 
was  sent  to  sea  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  and 
one  of  them  was  the  Fondroyant.  The  Brest  fleet 
came  out ;  the  signal  was  made  for  a  general 
ehase,  and  the  Foudroyant,  being  the  best  sailer, 
•oon  walked  by  the  fleet,  and,  towards  the  even- 
ing, saw  the  Freach,  six  ^ps  of  war,  and  eigh- 
teen sail  of  convoy.  About  ten,  P.  M. ,  Jervis,  ob- 
aerving  they  were  separating,  and  selecting  the 
largest  for  purauit,  ordered  Bowen,  a  favorite  mid- 
shipman, to  the  forecastle,  to  keep  sight  of  her  by 
his  night-glass.  In  the  mean  time  everything  was 
made  ready  for  action  ;  and  to  the  repeated  ques- 
tions to  young  Bowen,  if  he  saw  the  chase  1  the 
npliea  being  always  in  the  affirmative,  Jervis  was 
ao  delighted  with  the  boy's  attention,  that  at  last 
he  called  out,  "  That 's  right,  Bowen ;  do  you 
only  keep  tight  of  her,  and  rely  upon  it  I  will 
■ever  lose  sight  of  you." — ^A  promise  most  faitk- 
ftlly  kept.*  Youag  Bowen,  now  seeing  a  close 
action  at  hand,  took  his  station,  as  aide-de-camp, 
by  the  aide  of  his  captun  on  the  quarter-deck.  The 
Fondroyant,  running  at  the  rate  of  eleven  miles 
an  hoar,  was  speedily  within  htul  of  the  adversary, 
when  the  officer  on  the  forecastle  called  out — 
"  She  has  put  her  helm  up  to  rake  us,  sir." 
When  Jervis  was  on  the  point  of  putting  the 
Fondroyant's  helm  a-starboard,  in  order  to  give 
her  a  broadride  from  her  starboard  gnns,  young 
Bowen  was  so  forcibly  struck  with  the  advantage 
diat  might  be  taken  by  a  contrary  proceeding,  that 
he  could  not  help  exclaiming — "  Then,  if  we  pot 
our  helm  to  port  we  shall  rake  her."  Jervis,  in- 
stantly feeling  the  force  of  the  observation,  in  his 

*  At  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  relief  of  GKbrahar,  he 
appointed  Bowen  acting  lieutenant  of  the  FDudrojvnt, 
and  he  was  confirmed  to  the  Prince  in  1790.  In  1792, 
following  hia  patron  to  the  West  Indies,  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  commander,  then  of  post-captain  into  the  Terpsi- 
chore, in  which  ship  he  so  often  and  brilliantly  distin- 
guished himself;  and  whils  captain  of  her  at  Teneriffe, 
hi  thsre  gallantly  fiill. 
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ttm  ezdaimed,  "Ton  are  right,  Bowen— befan 
arport !"  Passing  close  under  the  enemy's  stem, 
the  Foudroyant  poured  in,  and  continued  for  some 
time,  a  raking  fire.  The  enemy  being  thrown  into 
confusion,  her  sails  in  the  greatest  disorder,  Jervia 
determined  on  boarding,  and  laid  the  Fondroyant 
on  the  enemy's  larboard  side.  Headed  by  young 
Bowen,  the  boarders  were  soon  in  possession  of 
the  enemy's  deck,  struck  her  wAon  with  cheers, 
and  thns  in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hoot  tho 
action  ceased. 

The  prize  was  the  Pegase  of  seventy-four  guns, 
commanded  by  Le  Chevalier  Cillart,  who  by  the 
fortune  of  war  became  a  prisoner  to  an  old  ao- 
quaitttance,  to  whom,  of  course,  Jervis  was  de- 
lighted to  pay  the  most  marked  attention ;  giving 
positive  injunctions  that  every  article  of  furniture, 
clothing,  books,  and  papers,  belonging  to  the  cap- 
tain and  the  officers,  should  be  carefully  collected 
and  brought  on  board  the  Foudroyant.  Captain 
Brenton  tells  a  very  different  story,  which  he  says 
he  had  hoax  Sir  John  Jervis  himself.  The  French 
captain  showed  him  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the 
minister  of  marine,  giving  an  account  of  his  cap- 
ture, and  he  asked  Jervis  his  opinion  of  it.  "I 
read  it,"  said  the  latter,  "  and  returned  it  to  him, 
saying  I  had  but  one  objection,  namely,  that  not 
one  word  of  it  was  tme — '  Mais  comment  pas 
vrait'  No,  sir,  not  one  word  of  it  is  tme;  but 
you  can  send  it  if  you  please.  He  did  send  it,  sir, 
and,  when  he  was  tried  for  the  loss  of  his  ship,  . 
the  letter  was  produced ;  be  was  dismissed  the 
service,  and  his  sword  broken  over  his  head." 
Sir  John  Jervis,  we  venture  to  say,  never  would 
use  so  insulting  and  bratal  a  phrase  to  any  one, 
much  less  to  a  friend  in  misfortune,  his  prisoner 
and  his  guest.  The  loss  of  life,  and  the  damage 
to  the  masts  and  yards,  were  great  in  the  Pegase ; 
in  the  Foudroyant  not  a  man  was  killed,  and  only 
five  wounded^-of  whom  Jervis  was  one,  being 
straek  between  the  eyes,  both  of  which  were 
blackened.  Admiral  Barrington,  in  a  private  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Rose,  after  due  praise  of  Jervis," says— 
"  He,  poor  fellow,  has  got  an  honorable  mark 
above  his  eye,  which  I  conceive  will  be  of  no  bad 
consequence,  rather  the  reverse ;  for  as  a  man  of 
middle  age,  it  may  make  his  fortnne.  The  foir 
honor  the  brave,  and,  as  we  suppose,  delight  in 
kissing  the  honorable  mark."  In  submitting  to 
the  king  what  reward  should  be  conferred  on 
Jervis,  his  majesty  at  once  said  to  Lord  Keppel — 
"  Let  him  be  made  Knight  Commander  of  the 
Bath;"  but  no  baronetcy,  as  Mr.  Tucker  has 
stated. 

In  1789,  the  Foudroyant  was  attached  to  the 
fleet  under  Lord  Howe  for  the  relief  of  Gibraltar, 
where  Sir  John  Jervis  got  great  credit  for  the  able 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  safely  into  port  the 
fleet  of  victuallers  and  powder  ships,  in  the  face  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  tha 
garrisoi).  On  the  paaaage  out  to  Gibraltar,  Locd 
Howe  one  day  assMobl^d  the  tag-ofB^BM  aa4  wp* 
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tajas,  to  know  dieir  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
prudence,  or  otherwise,  of  an  inferior  fleet  enga- 
ging a  superior  one  by  night.  Jervis  was  the  only 
captain  who  decided  against  it,  assigning  Tarions 
reasons  for  giving  preference  to  a  battle  by  day ; 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  Admiral  Barring- 
ton,  who  observed,  "  that  he  could  not  contem- 
plate that  any  ship  would  be  found  wanting  in  the 
day  of  battle ;  yet,  should  there  unfortunately  be 
a  shy  cock  among  them,  daylight  would  expose 
him."* 

On  her  return  from  Gibraltar,  at  the  close  of 
1782,  the  Foudroyant  was  paid  off,  after  being 
eight  years  in  commission ;  a  more  perfect  man- 
of-war,  or  a  more  beautiful  model,  the  British  navy 
had  then  never  seen — superior  alike  for  her  sailing 
and  fighting  qualities.  Yet  when  in  the  French 
service,  this  fine  ship,  of  eighty-four  guns  and 
eight  hundred  men,  was  captured  by  the  Mon- 
mouth, a  small  sixty-four,  after  an  action  of  four 
hours,  in  which  Captain  Grardner  was  first  wounded 
in  the  arm,  then  shot  dead  by  a  ball  striking  his 
forehead ;  but  the  action  was  nobly  continued  by 
the  first  lieutenant,  Carket.  The  enemy  had  one 
hundred  men  killed  and  ninety  wounded;  the 
Monmouth,  twenty-eight  killed  and  seventy-nine 
woimded.  Splendid  as  the  Foudroyant  was,  we 
believe  that  no  model  or  lines  of  her  beautiful 
figure  have  been  preserved  ;  but  one  of  her  name 
was  built  at  Plymouth,  in  1708,  by  Sir  John  Hen- 
slowe. 

On  a  conjoint  expedition  projected  by  the  gov- 
ernment against  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  Sir 
John  Jervis  accepted  a  command,  on  the  principle 
that  he  never  solicited  or  refused  any  particular 
service,  and  his  broad  pendant  was  hoisted  in  the 
Salisbury ;  but  on  the  armed  neutrality  being  set- 
tled, the  project  was  abandoned,  and  Sir  John 
struck  his  broad  pendant,  and  remained  on  shore 
about  six  or  seven  years.  A  person,  however,  of 
such  an  active  mind  was  not  likely  to  continue 
idle ;  and,  on  the  general  election  of  1784,  he  was 
returned  for  N.  Yarmouth.  In  politics  he  was 
a  decided  Whig;  but,  as. Mr.  Tucker  says,  he 
should  be  called  "  a  Whig  Royalist ;  for  although 
upon  all  other  constitutional  questions  the  strong 
inclination  of  his  opinion  was  toward  the  liberal 
aide,  yet,  of  the  necessary  and  lawful  prerogatives 
of  the  crown,  and  of  its  consequence  and  gran- 
deur, he  was  at  all  times  the  eager  defender." 
His  name  is  to  be  ibund  in  all  the  great  struggles 
of  the  Whigs  for  liberty,  and  at  all  their  meetings 
in  favor  of  religious  toleration  and  of  Parlia- 
mentary reform. 

In  1787,  Sir  John  Jervis  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral ;  and  in  1790,  when  the 
Kootka  Sound  quarrel  occurred,  he  hoisted  his 
flag  in  the  Prince,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  under 
Lord  Howe,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  a 
4iviaion  of  the  fleet.    Spain  having  applied  to  the 

*  Sir  Jdm  Barrow  gives  this  aaeodot*  in  bis  lift  of 
Jirtn,  as  h«  t«Ils  as,  sn  Jivint  aatbartty. 
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National  AasemUy  of  France  for  aaaistance,  dm 
latter,  as  usual,  ever  ready  to  show  her  hatred  of 
England,  assembled  a  fleet  at  Brest;  bat  licen- 
tiousness and  insubordination  having  usurped  the 
place  of  discipline,  the  inevitable  consequence, 
mutiny,  followed ;  oflScers  were  appointed  and 
removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crews ;  and  notl^■ 
ing  was,  or  could  be,  attempted  by  such  a  disor- 
ganized fleet.  A  convention  was  made  by  Eng- 
land with  Spain,  hostiUties  were  avoided,  the  fleet 
paid  off,  and  each  flag-ofiBcer  was  indulged  with 
the  remuneration  of  a  midshipman  for  promotion. 
The  quarter-deck  of  the  Prince  was  fiill  of  young 
gentlemen  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom. 
Many  were  the  candidates,  and  overpowering  the 
interest  made,  for  the  highly-connected  aspirants ; 
but  when  the  day  came  for  nomination,  surprise 
and  disappointment  arrived  with  it.  The  unso- 
licited recommendation  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  was  in 
favor  of  a  friendless,  retiring,  but  well-behaved 
son  of  an  old  and  poor,  but  well-conducted,  lieu- 
tenant. In  answer  to  the  youth's  overflowings  of 
gratitude  and  astonishment  at  his  good  fortune, 
Sir  John  said — "  Sir,  I  named  you  for  the  lieu- 
tenant I  was  allowed  to  pnwnote,  because  you  had 
merited  the  good  opinion  of  your  superiors,  and 
that  you  were  the  son  of  an  old  officer  and  worthy 
man  in  no  great  afflueace.  A  steady  peiseveranoe 
in  that  conduct  which  has  now  caused  you  to  be 
thus  distinguished,  is  the  most  likely  means  to 
carry  you  forward  in  your  profiession ;  for  I  trust 
that  other  officers  of  my  rank  will  observe  the 
maxim  that  I  do— to  prefer  the  son  of  jt  brother 
officer,  when  deserving,  before  any  other." 

That  Sir  John's  correspondmice  was  well  suited 
to  its  subject,  the  following,  forming  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  preceding,  will  furnish  an  exam- 
ple :— "  I  enclose 's  letter  as  a  testimony 

of  his  effirontery;  no  consideration  will  ever  in- 
duce me  to  countenance  any  officer  who  slights  the 
good  opinion  of  his  captain,  or  presumes  to  attempt 
to  pay  me  a  compliment  at  the  expense  of  him." 

In  1703,  the  government  decided  on  a  joint 
expedition  against  the  French  West  India  Islands, 
when  Sir  John  Jervis  was  selected  to  command 
the  naval  part,  and  Sir  Charles  Grey  the  troop*. 
A  combined  expedition  is  not  always  a  cordial  or  » 
successful  one ;  but  in  the  present  instance  a  good 
feeling  and  harmony  prevailed,  not  only  between 
the  respective  commanders,  but  on  every  occasion 
between  the  soldiers  and  sailors— each  vying  with 
the  others  which  should  outdo  their  fellow-wai- 
riors  in  the  same  cause.  In  no  instance  was  there 
the  slightest  misunderstanding  between  the  com< 
manders-in-chief ;  it  is  on  record  that  neither  of 
them  had  occasion  even  to  write  a  single  lettw  on 
service  to  the  other,  during  tlie  whole  campaign. 
The  result  was,  that  although  the  French  were 
well  prepared,  and  fought  desperately,  every 
island  fell  in  succession'  into  our  hands ;  so  that, 
in  a  campaign  of  scarcely  more  than  three  months, 
when  aU  the  main  objects  of  the  expedition  had 
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been  aoeomplisbed.  Sir  John  Jerris  was  enabled 
to  infonn  the  Admiralty,  "  that  all  the  French 
Islands  in  those  seas  were  reduced." 

There  was,  however,  a  single  instance,  and  but 
one,  of  foolish  feeling,  originating  probably  in 
weakness  of  intellect,  but  explained  into  a  misun- 
derstanding, on  the  part  of  a  general  officer.  The 
following  order  was  given  out  by  General  Pres- 
cott : — "  Whereas  Yioe-Adrairal  Sir  John  Jervis, 
has  given  orders  frequently  on  shore  here,  and 
particularly  in  a  note  dated  Boyne,  Jane  1 1th, 
which  must  have  arisen  either  from  great  igno- 
rance, or  great  presumption  and  arrogance — if  from 
ignorance)  poor  man,  he  is  to  be  pitied ;  but  if  from 
great  presumption  and  arrogance,  to  be  checked. 
It  is  therefore  lieutenant-General  Prescott's  or- 
ders, that  in  future  no  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
such  notes  or  orders,  and  his  signature  to  be  as 
little  regarded  as  those  of  John  Nokes  and  Peter 
Styles."  The  cause  of  this  peevish  and  foolish 
order  was  owing  to  the  Admiral  having  seen  a  few 
soldiers  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  and  requested  the 
officer  on  guard  to  hand  them  over  to  his  boat,  to 
be  sent  on  board,  which  the  officer  reported  he  had 
been  cemmanied  to  do.  We  can  well  imagine  the 
fierce  look  from  the  all-piercing  eye  which  Sir 
John  cast  on  first  sight  of  this  impudent  order ; 
and  with  what  ine&ble  scorn  he  treated  "  the 
ignorance,  the  presumption,  and  the  arrogance" 
of  the  silly  writer.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
General  soon  recovered  his  senses,  as  he  says  in 
the  Gazette — "  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  the 
great  obligations  I  lie  under  to  Sir  John  Jervis,  for 
the  many  and  essential  services  which  he  rendered 
me  and  my  garrison  while  he  continued  in  the 
oommand,  and  which  were  always  offered  with  the 
almost  alacrity,  and  performed  with  equal  dili- 
gence." 

To  recount  the  opeiations  of  the  besieging  forces 
is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article ;  but  we  cannot 
withhold  a  few  words  on  the  eminently  gallant 
con4uct  of  CommaAder  Faulknor,  of  th^  Zebra, 
before  Fort  BourboD.  The  Zebra,  with  bamboo 
sealing  ladders  triced  up  to  the  shrouds,  was 
Oideied  to  lead  in ;  made  sail  straight  to  the  fort ; 
laid  his  little  sloop  as  close  under  the  guos  as  the 
water  allowed,  to  within  fifteen  feet  of  the  wall ; 
and  Faulknor  headed  his  boaideis  over  the  parapet 
into  the  fort.  Oa  the  covered  way  a  whole  regi- 
ment watted  their  approach ;  a  tremendous  dis- 
charge of  musketry  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  sea^ 
men ;  but  the  enemy  was  charged  so  fiercely  that 
nothing  could  withstand  it,  and  the  whole  regiment 
laid  down  their  arms.  Faolknor  forced  his  way 
through  the  iron  gates,  gained  the  summit  of  the 
dtadel,  and  struck  the  French  and  hoisted  the 
EnR^ish  colors,  amidst  shoots  of  triumph  from  the 
armed  boats,  from  the  squadron,  and  from  the  army 
on  the  outside.  "No  language  of  mine,"  says 
the  Commander-in-oliief,  "  can  express  the  merit 
o£  Captain  Faulknor  tqwn  the  occasion ;  but  as 
•veory  offiser  and  man  in  the  aaivy  and  ■quadion 


esi 

bears  testimony  to  it,  this  inoompanbls  aehiere- 
ment  cannot  fail  of  being  recorded  in  history." 

On  a  signal  being  made  for  the  Commander  of 
the  Zebra,  Sir  John  ordered  the  Boyne's  hands  to 
be  turned  up,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  officers,  he  thus  greeted  the  hero^"  Captain 
Faullnior,  by  your  daring  courage  this  day,  a 
French  frigate  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  I  have 
ordered  her  to  be  taken  into  our  service,  and  her* 
is  your  commission  to  command  her,  in  which  I 
have  named  her,  after  yourself,  sir,  the  Undaun^ 
ted." 

But  this  brave  officer  did  not  long  survive  this 
honorable  testimony  of  his  gallant  conduct.  In  the 
following  year,  when  he  commanded  the  Blanche, 
he  fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  French, 
frigate  La  Pique,  of  thirty-eight  gnos,  in  which  he 
fell,  while  he  himself  was  in  the  very  act  of  Uuhing 
the  bowsprit  of  the  enemy  to  the  capstan  of  his  oton 
ship.'  which  it  was  said  he  hinted  beforehand  his 
intention  of  doing.  The  action  continued  for  five 
hours,  when  La  Pique  called  out  she  had  struck. 
The  boats  of  the  Blanche  being  all  stove  in,  Sv 
David  Milne,  the  present  Comnuinder-in-chief  at 
Plymouth,  then  her  second  lieutenant,  with  a  few 
men,  swam  on  board  and  took  possession  of  the 
prize.  She  had  about  seventy-six  men  killed  and 
one  hundred  and  ten  wounded.  The  Blanche  lost 
her  captain,  and  had  two  killed  and  twenty-on* 
wounded.  Such  is,  and  ever  has  been,  the  tri- 
umphant result  of  English  courage,  coolness,  and 
superior  seamanship. 

But,  alas !  for  the  mutability  of  husaan  affidrs, 
and  the  wonderful  changes  effected  by  humaa 
invention!  A  boiler  of  water,  converted  into 
steam,  impels  a  ship  through  the  sea  with  a  greater 
and  more  constant  velocity  than  the  winds  can  do ; 
and  the  ship  so  impelled  requires  but  few  or  no 
seamen.  She  is  navigated  by  engineers,  gtmnen, 
blacksmiths,  and  coal-stokers,  who  usurp  the  place 
of  seamen.  What  then  is  to  become  of  our  brave 
sailors  1  and  what  is  to  become  of  our  superiority 
of  seamanship,  of  the  glorious  result  of  which  w« 
have  just  given  so  splendid  an  instance !  It  may 
be  said,  we  too  can  steam  equaOj/  with  others; 
true — ^but  the  naval  superiority  of  England,  whiok 
has  been  asserted  and  maintwned  for  the  last  thre* 
hundred  years,  admits  not  of  equality.  Let  us  but 
imagine,  what  may  well  happen,  one  of  our  three* 
deckers  becalmed,  and  a  steamer  with  ^ose  long 
guns  which  throw  heavy  shot  or  shells  to  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles,  taking  up  or  shifting  her  po- 
sition as  best  suits  her,  while  the  other  thrica- 
powerful  ship  is  compelled  to  remain  immovable, 
and  must  submit  to  be  "  pestered  by  a  popinjay," 
and  stung,  as  it  were,  by  a  smoking  mosquito, 
which,  like  that  animal,  can  neither  be  hit,  nor 
caught,  nor  crushed.  The  only  resource  we  have, 
and  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  authorities  to 
apply  it,  is  to  supply  every  ship  of  the  line  and 
fidgate,  with  as  many  of  these  long  gansas  eaeh 
can  conveniently  be  aimed  with. 
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litoagh  Sir  John  Jems  was  by  nsture,  and 
from  dicuinstanoes,  frequently  blnnt  in  his  man- 
ner, and  not  OTer-polished  in  his  langnage,  yet  he 
'would,  with  the  greatest  g^>od-humor  and  tact, 
eonrey  a  censure  or  reproof  with  the  desired  effect. 
For  instance,  Commodore  Thompson  being  fre- 
quently careless  in  his  dress,  was  one  day  in  his 
boat,  clad  in  a  purser's  duck  frock  and  a  common 
•traw  hat,  and  passing  near  the  stem  of  the  flag> 
ship,  was  recognized  by  the  admiral,  who  hailed 
-the  boat — "  In  the  barge  there !  go  and  assist  in 
towing  that  transport. ' '  The  commodore  received 
the  gentle  rebuke  as  his  chief  intended  it :  standing 
up  in  bis  boat,  and  taking  off  his  hat,  he  answered 
the  hail  in  a  proper  style,  "Ay,  ay,  sir !"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  execute  the  order. 

It  was  generally  supposed  that  Sir  John  Jerris 
liad  brought  home  enormous  wealth  from  the  West 
Indies,  but  he  declared  in  print  that  it  was  a  very 
great  mistake ;  for  he  says,  "  my  expenses  in  en- 
tertaining the  whole  staff  of  the  army  on  the  pas- 
sage out,  and  in  going  from  island  to  island, 
exceeded  my  gains."  Then  the  Boyne,  while  his 
flag  was  still  flying,  caught  fire  at  Spithead,  was 
entirely  consumed,  and  everything  in  her  belong- 
ing to  him  destroyed. 

The  admiral  was  not  long  permitted  to  remain 
on  shore.  Near  the  close  of  the  same  year  ( 1799) 
hb  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Spencer,  and  informed  by 
him  that  his  name  had  been  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  king,  to  command  the  Mediter- 
ranean fleet ;  which  he  at  once  accepted  and  pre- 
pared forthwith  to  set  out.  On  his  arrival  at  Cor- 
Bi<»  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Victory.  His  fleet 
consisted  of  3  ships  of  100  guns  ;  5  of  98  ;  3  of  80 ; 
14  of  74 ;  3  of  64  ;  34  frigates ;  30  sloops,  and 
other  smaller  vessels.  Under  his  command  wore 
three  vice-admirals  and  one  rear-admiral ;  and 
here,  for  the  fiiM  time.  Sir  John  Jcrvis  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Hallowell,  Troubridge,  Colling- 
wood.  Hood,  Nelson,  and  Cockbum — names  very 
prominently  brought  forward  under  his  auspices, 
and  destined  to  hold  the  most  distinguished  rank 
tad  to  attain  the  highest  honors  in  the  British 
navy.  One  only  of  these  memorable  seamen  sur- 
vives— Admiral  Sir  George  Cockbum  ;  and  long 
ttiay  he  survive  for  the- benefit  of  his  country ! 

The  blockade  of  Toulon  was  immediately  de- 
cided on.  A  detached  squadron  from  the  block- 
ading fleet  was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Captain 
(then  made  Commodore)  Nelson  of  the  Agamem- 
non, for  the  purpose  of  cruising  along  the  coast  to 
support  the  allies ;  and  seven  sail  of  the  line  were 
left  before  Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Rear- 
A-dmiral  Mann. 

Expecting  the  in-ehore  squadron,  in  which  were 
Troubridge,  Hood,  and  Hallowell,  who  were  con- 
stantly engaged  with  the  batteries,  no  occasion 
offered  for  the  fleet  to  come  into  action  with  the 
enemy ;  hot  it  required  all  the  attention  and  the 
♦igowwe  exertions  of  the  oomrnanderin-chief,  to 
ffbtsvi  rappliM  of  proviaione  aiid  wster,  ted  otiier 


necessaries  for  so  large  a  fleet,  after  the  scandal- 
ous defection  of  Corsica — to  economize  the  re- 
duced state  of  the  stores — ^to  keep  up  discipline,  as 
well  in  the  officers  as  in  the  men,  by  the  exercise 
of  the  g^eat  guns — by  desiring  the  captains  to  be 
on  deck  when  a  signal  was  made  to  tack  or  wear 
by  night — and  by  a  due  regard  to  all  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  fleet.  A  general  memorandum  says— 
*'  The  Commander-in-chief  has  too  exalted  an 
opinion  of  the  respective  captains  of  the  squadron 
to  doubt  their  being  upon  deck  when  the  signal  is 
made  to  tack  or  wear  in  the  night." 

The  progress  of  the  French  army  in  Italy  made 
it  probable  that  their  fleet  would  attempt  to  enter 
the  Mediterranean';  and  in  this  view  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief sent  an  order  to  Admiral  Mann 
forthwith  to  join  him — a  similar  order,  it  after- 
wards appeared,  having  gone  to  him  from  the 
Admiralty.  The  receipt  of  the  former  he  ac- 
knowledged ;  but,  instead  of  obeying  his  orders, 
he  thought  fit  to  proceed  to  Spithead.  The  Admi- 
ralty told  him  they  felt  the  greatest  regret  at  hie 
proceedings,  and  that  orders  would  be  forth'with 
sent  to  him  to  "strike  his  flag  and  come  on 
shore ;"  yet  the  same  Board  of  Admiralty  ap- 
pointed him  one  of  its  members  not  long  after '.  ' 
•  In  October,  179fl,  Sir  John  Jerris  received  in- 
formation from  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  the  Viceroy  of 
Corsica,  that  <he  government  was  wrested  fitim 
him,  and  that  the  island  must  be  evacuated.  The  ' 
Admiral  •writes  with  great  indignation  to  Lord 
Spencer.  "  The  Viceroy,"  he  says,  "  had  many 
thousand  men  in  pay,  as  free  companies ;  these, 
'with  almost  the  whole  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  British  Government, 
and  other  pensioners,  were  the  first  to  show 
enmity  to  us.  In  short,  I  do  not  believe  the  page 
of  history  can  produce  an  instance  of  such  rascally 
baseness  and  ingratitude ;  for  the  whole  island 
has  been  enriched  by  the  generosity  of  our  govern- 
ment." 

The  Spanish  fleet  had  left  Cadiz  and  entered  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Admiral  says,  "  had  Ad- 
miral Mann  sailed  from  Gibraltar  when  he  re- 
ceived ray  orders,  and  obeyed  them,  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  would  have  been  cut  to 
pieces." 

On  the  3d  of  December  he  arrived  at  Gitnaltar, 
and  was  gratified  by  receiving  an  account  of  his 
young  firiend  Bowen,  now  Captain  of  the  Terp- 
sichore, having  captured  the  Spanish  frigate  Ma- 
honeza.  "Bowen,"  said  he,  "is  of  my  school." 
On  the  15th  of  this  month  we  find  him  craizing  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent.  Three  days  afterwards  he  re- 
ceived orders  to  "  proceed  immediately  to  the 
Tagus."  Here  'witUn  a  week  lus  squadron  was 
refitted,  replenished,  and  ready  for  sea,  and  he 
went  out  with  it  forthwith,  writing  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, "  Inactivity  in  the  Tagus  will  make  cowaide 
of  us  all."  By  the  loss  of  the  Bombay  Castie, 
and  the  grounding  of  the  St.  Oeotge,  the  A4* 
mini's  fleet  woe  ledneed  to  ^bt  mQ  9f  the  Hoe. 
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fVntanatdy,  however,  wk  the  Oth  of  Febraai^,  he 
wu  leinfoioed  with  six  tail  of  the  line  under  Sir 
William  Parker,  and  next  day  the  Collodeo  j»- 
joined  him,  by  whom  he  learned  that  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  passed  Cadis.  On  the  13th,  Commodore 
Nelson,  with  hia  broad  pendant  in  the  Miaerre, 
joined  him,  and  ahifled  his  pendant  into  the  Cap- 
tain. The  morning  of  the  14th  February  was 
foggy,  but  very  soon  tke  Culloden's  signal  guns 
annouBoed  the  enemy.  A  Utile  after  nine,  siz 
•hips  of  the  line  were  ordered  to  chase.  The  Com* 
maitder-in-chief  walked  the  quarter-deck,  while 
the  hostile  nombers  were  duly  repotted  to  him  as 
they  appeared,  by  signal.  "  There  are  eight  sail 
of  the  line,  Sir  John."—"  Very  well,  sir."— 
"  There  are  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  Sir  John." — 
"Very  well,  sir." — "There  are  twenty-fire  stul 
rf  the  line. — "Very  well,  sir." — "There  are 
twenty-seren  sail,  Sir  John,"  and  this'was  ac- 
companied by  some  remark  on  the  great  disparity 
of  the  forces. — "  Enough,  sir,  no  more  of  diat :  the 
die  is  cast ;  and  if  Acre  were  fifty  sail  I  will  go 
through  them."  This  determined  answer  so  de- 
lighted Captain  HaUowell,  who  was  walking 
beside  him,  that,  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment,  he 
could  not  resist  patting  the  old  Admiral's  bade, 
exclaiming,  "  That 's  right,  Sir  John,  that 's  right ; 
l^  G— d,  we  shall  give  them  a  d— d  good  lick- 
ing '." — and  so  they  omtainly  did. 

Hie  gknioos  b^tle  of  St.  Vineent  is  matter  of 
Urtory.  Every  one  knows  that  it  was  won  by 
fifteen  to  twenty-eeven ;  and  that  four  large  Alps 
were  taken  by  that  portion  of  the  fleet  which 
attacked  the  Spanish  division  separated  fiom  the 
main  body.  The  Certain,  the  Ekaheim,  die  Ex- 
cellent, and  the  Irreaistible,  under  the  respective 
eommaada  of  Commodore  Ndson,  Captains  Frede- 
rick, Troubridge,  ColUngwood,  and  Martin,  were 
the  ships  that  dashed  into  the  midst  of  them.  The 
Orion,  Sir  James  Saumarez,  the  Prince  George, 
Viee-Admiral  Parker,  and  the  Colossus,  Murray, 
wwe  also  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  rest 
of  the  fleet  were  partially  engaged  in  preventing 
the  biger  povtion  of  the  Spaniards  from  joining 
awl  awisting  the  division  firom  which  the  captures 
were  made.  Captain  Calder,  the  flag  captain,  was 
sent  off  with  the  account  of  the  action ;  but  talking 
over  the  events  of  the  day,  Calder  hinted,  whether 
the  spontaneous  maaoeuvre  that  carried  Commo- 
dore Nelson  and  Collingwood  into  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  was  not  an  unauthorized  departure,  by  the 
Commodore,  from  the  prescribed  mode  of  attack. 
"It  oeitainly  was  so,"  replied  the  magnanimous 
Commander;"  and  if  ever  you  commit  such  a 
breach  of  your  orders,  I  will  fprgive  you  also." 

Captain  Cockbum,  (bow  Sir  Greorge,)  of  the 
liinerve,  towed  out  the  damaged  Captain,  and 
•anied  Nelson  in  his  boat  to  the  flag-riiip,  when 
the  Admiral  received  him  on  the  quarter^ieck, 
took  him  into  hia  arms,  and  luned  him.  Much 
oonsenae  was  talked  about  Nelson's  name  not 
bnaf  mantianed  in  the  publio  despatch.    The 


tMatmdnt  Lord  Howe  received,  hot  three  years 
b^ore,  fwr  selecting  nauee  contrary  to  his  own 
wish  and  intention,  but  by  command,  was  alone 
sufficient  for  Sir  John  to  avoid  a  similar  dilemma ; 
but  he  had  three  Vice-Admirab,  Thompaon> 
Parker,  and  Waldegrave,  one  of  whom,  Parker,  ia 
the  Prince  George,  behaved  most  gallantly.  Was 
he  to  leave  them  out,  and  Nelson  to  stand  alone) 
In  his  letter,  however,  to  Lord  Spencer,  of  th* 
same  date,  he  makes  honorable  mention  of  all  wh» 
had  the  oppartnnity  of  distinguishing  themselves. 
He  thus  begins  his  letter :— "  The  correct  conduct 
of  every  officer  and  man  in  the  squadron  on  the 
14th  instant,  made  it  improper  to  distingBish  one 
more  than  another  in  my  public  letter  ;  because  I 
am  confident  that,  bad  those  who  were  least  in  the 
action  been  in  the  situation  of  the  fortunate  few, 
their  behavior  would  not  have  been  less  m^- 
torionlp." 

Votes  of  thanks  were  given  by  the  two  Honse* 
o(  Parliament,  and  by  a  message  £rom  the  Crown 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  a  pension  of  jCSOOO 
a-yeai  was  settled  on  the  Admiral ;  a  Peerage  waa 
also  granted,  intended  at  first  as  that  of  a  Vis- 
count, but  afterwards  changed  to  an  Earldom.  The 
title  he  wished  to  be  Orford,  as  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  navy,  having  been  conferred  on  Admiral 
Russell  after  the  battle  of  La  Hegue ;  but  the 
King  fixed  on  that  of  St.  Vincent.  The  Vke- 
Admirals,  Thompson  and  Paricer,  were  created 
Baronets  ;  and  Nelson,  Knight-Commander  of  the 
Bath.  The  fleet  with  the  prizes  proceeded  to  the 
Tagns  to  refit,  where,  by  the  end  of  the  month, 
they  were  ready  and  reinforced  to  twenty-one  sail 
of  die  line ;  when,  receiving  a  signal  from  a  ftigata 
off  the  bar — "  The  enemy  at  sea !" — such  was  the 
promptitude  exhibited,  that  by  daybreak  some  of 
the  ships  reported  themselves  ready  for  sea ;  and 
at  tt^e  ckwe  of  the  day  the  whole  squadron,  thirteea 
sail  of  the  line,  sailed  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy. 

Enough  has  been  written  and  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  at  the  Noie  :uid  Spit- 
head  ;  but  after  so  glorious  a  victory  off  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  it  oould  have  been  little  expected  that  a 
mutinous  spirit  would  make  its  appearance  in  the 
triumphant  fleet  before  Cadiz.  A  Fortugneae 
priest,  the  c<Hiie880T'  of  the  Catholics  in  the  fleet, 
and  in  the  pay  and  confidence  of  Sir  Isaac  CofBn, 
showed  to  that  Admiral  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  two  seamen  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  acquaint 
ing  him  of  their  intention  to  assassinate  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, as  soon  as  the  expected  resistance 
should  have  broken  out.  In  the  Ville  de  Paris 
too,  the  villain  Bott,  the  Corresponding  Society's 
delegate  on  the  Cadiz  station,  confessed,  in  dying, 
that  the  intention  was  to  bang  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  transfer  the  command  of  the  fleet  to 
one  Davidson,  another  delegate,  and  of  course  a 
rebel. 

The  first  practical  outbreak  of  the  mutiny  was 
on  the  Kingfisher's  deck,  where  Captain  Maitland, 
by  a  thmat  of  his  swoid,  slew  one  of  the  tebele 
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and  wounded  w>me  othen :  he  wu  tried  at  Us 
own  requeet,  and  acquitted.  And  here  we  cannot 
fiirbear  noticing  a  meet  reprehenaible  paaaage  in 
Captain  Brenton'a  work,  the  improbability  of 
which,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  Lord  St.  Yin- 
eent's  character,  onght  alone  to  have  prevented  the 
insertion  of  it.  He  683^8,  "  Lord  St.  Vincent  did 
not  certainly  participate  in  the  feeling  which  dic- 
tated the  admonition,  (there  was  none  ;)*  for  I  am 
credMy  informed,  that  he  invited  the  membera  of 
the  eooit-martial  to  dinner,  and  after  the  doth  was 
removed  gave  as  a  toast,  'Maitland's  radical 
cure.'  "  Invited  die  members  to  insult  them !  He 
•honld  have  known  that  Lord  St.  Vincent  was 
incapable  of  nttering  so  bmtal  a  sentiment ;  not  is 
it  likely  he  ever  invited  the  members  of  the  court- 
martial,  in  a  body,  to  dine. 

Bnt  it  was  on  the  arrival  of  Sir  Roger  Cnrtis's 
squadron,  and  in  it,  that  the  crisis  of  disafiection 
raged.  Applications  for  coarts-maitial  on  mnti- 
neeis  came  from  three  of  his  ships,  the  Mari- 
borough,  the  Lion,  and  the  Centaur.  We  shall 
select  only  the  first,  as  sufficient  to  show  the  Ad- 
miral's determination  to  crush  the  evil.  Lord  St. 
Vincent  had  been  apprized  that  the  Marlborongh 
was  among  the  most  disorganized  at  Spithead  ; 
and  she  was  therefore  ordered,  on  her  approach, 
to  take  her  berth  in  the  centre,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  A  mutiny  had  broken 
out  in  her  at  Bearhaven,  and  again  on  her  passage 
out,  which  was  suppressed  by  the  officers,  but 
chiefly  by  the  first  lieutenant ;  the  ostensible  ob- 
ject of  the  mutiny  was  the  protection  of  the  life  of 
a  seaman,  who  had  forfeited  it  by  a  capital  crime. 
A  coort-martial  was  now  ordered  on  the  muti- 
neers, and  one  being  sentenced  to  die,  the  Com- 
mander-inH;hief  ordered  the  execution  to  take 
place  the  following  morning,  "  by  the  crew  of  the 
Marlborough  alone  ;  no  part  of  the  boat's  crews 
from  the  other  ships,  as  had  been  usual  on  similar 
occasions,  to  assist  in  the  punishment."  The 
Captain  of  the  Marlborough,  Ellison,  waited  on 
the  Commander-in-chief,  reminded  him  that  the 
«rew  would  not  suffer  capital  punishment  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that 
they  would  never  permit  the  man  to  be  hung  on 
boao^  that  ship.  The  Captain  had  been  received 
on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Ville  de  Paris,  before 
the  officers  and  ship's  company — all  listening  in 
breathless  suspense  ;  and  Lord  St.  Vincent,  having 
himself  listened  attentively  until  he  had  ceased  to 
speak,  after  a  short  pause  thus  addressed  him : — 
"  What ;  do  you  mefn  to  tell  me,  Captain  Saii- 
son,  that  yon  cannot  command  his  Majesty's  ship 
the  Marlborongh  ?  If  that  is  the  case,  sir,  I  will 
immediately  send  on  board  an  officer  who  can." 
The  Captain  requested  that,  at  all  events,  the 
boat's  erews  irom  the  rest  of  the  fleet  might,  as 

*  The  sentence  ooly  says,  "  thst  the  meaoi  taken  by 
Captain  Maitland  were  spirited  and  successful,  but  hasty, 
and  not  tempered  with  that  discretion  which  the  serious 
oatctrs  of  the  case  rsqoiisd." 


omial,  anend  at  this,  to  hanl  the  man  np ;  fi>r  be 
did  not  expect  the  Marlborough's  would  do  it. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  sternly  replied — "  Captain  EIB- 
son,  you  are  an  old  officer,  sir ;  have  served  long ; 
snfifered  severely  in  the  service,  and  have  lost  an 
arm  in  action ;  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  that  any 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  your  advanced  3reaT8. 
That  man  shall  be  hanged  M  eight  o'clock  to-mor- 
row morning,  and  by  his  Mm  skip's  company;  for 
not  a  hand  irom  any  other  ship  in  the  fleet  shall 
touch  the  rope.  Yon  will  now  return  on  board, 
sir ;  and,  lest  yon  should  not  prove  able  to  com- 
mand your  ship,  an  oflteer  will  be  at  hand  who 
can." 

Captain  Ellison  retired,  and  was  followed  by  an 
order  to  cause  the  ship's  guns  to  be  housed  and 
secured,  and  that  at  daybreak  her  ports  should  be 
lowered.  AH  launches  of  the  fleet  were  then 
ordered  to  rendezvous  nnder  the  Prince  at  'seven 
o'clock  the  following  morning,  armed  with  carron- 
ades  and  twelve  rounds  of  ammnnitiou,  each  com- 
manded by  a  lieutenant — ^the  whole  nnder  the 
orders.of  Captain  Campbell,  of  the  Blenheim.  On 
presenting  his  orders.  Lord  St.  Vincent  told  him, 
"  he  was  to  attend  the  execution,  and  if  any  symp- 
toms of  mutiny  appeared  in  the  Mariborough,  any 
attempt  to  open  her  ports,  or  any  resistance  to  the 
hanging  of  the  prisoner,  he  was  to  proceed  close, 
touching  the  ship,  and  to  fire  into  her,  and  to  con> 
tinue  his  fire  until  all  mutiny  or  resistance  should 
cease ;  and  that,  should  it  become  absolutely 
necessary,  he  should  sink  the  ship  in  the  face  of 
the  fleet." 

It  is  almost  uimecessary  to  add,  that  at  the  sig- 
nal gun  the  man  was  hauled  up  to  the  yard-aim 
with  a  run.  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  the 
law  was  satisfied ;"  and  at  the  moment,  perbap* 
one  of  the  greatest  of  his  life.  Lord  St.  Vincent 
ssid,  "  Discipline  is  preserved,  sir."  He  might 
well  say  so ;  for  this  firm  determination  gave  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  mutiny  in  the  fleet  before  Cadiz, 
but  not  a  final  one,  as  scarcely  a  ship  arrived  frxmi 
Ekigland  that  was  not  infected  with  mutineers,  and 
again  and  again  the  dreadful  sentence  was  inflicts^ 
—the  crews  of  snch  ships  being  invariably  th» 
exeoutionera  of  their  own  rebels.  When  the  St. 
Qeorge  joined  from  England  with  some  mutineers 
in  irons,  a  court-martial  sat  on  Saturday  and  proK 
nounoed  sentence,  which  Lord  St.  Vineent  ordered 
to  be  carried  into  eflfect  the  following  morning, 
though  it  was  Sunday,  for  which  he  was  fuUr 
aware  he  would  incur  the  censure  of  the  M—«ti- 
monious  ;  bnt  he  was  also  aware  that  the  instant 
punishment  of  death  on  one  man,  might  be  the 
means  of  preserving  the  lives  of  thousands.  "  I 
hope,"  he  writes  to  Lord  Speaoer — "I  bop*  I 
shall  not  be  censured  by  the  bench  of  Bishops,  •• 
I  haive  been  by  Vice-Admiial  — — — •  for  pi»» 
faniag  the  Sabbath."  The  ocimhials  arind  6n 
days  to  prepare,  in  which  they  wonld  have  hatcbndr 

*  OoUer,  as  votdd  *ft»t  bgr  the  ^DavNcfstlar.  .  .- 
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SrekafidredtreMOM.  Hia  eoB^aet  on  thia  ugent 
•oeaaion  waa  highly  approved  by  the  Board  of  Ad- 
minJty ;  and  Nelaon  writes  to  Sir  R.  Calder,  "  I 
am  sorry  that  yon  showld  have  to  differ  with 

( Q.  St. Vincent ;)  but  had  it  been  Christr 

mos-day  instead  of  Sunday,  I  would  have  execoted 
them  ;  we  know  not  what  might  have  been  hatched 
by  a  Sunday's  grog ;  now,  yoor  discipline  is  8a&. 
I  talked  to  our  people,  and  I  hope  with  good  effect; 
indeed  they  seem  a  very  quiet  set." 

After  a  few  more  executions  of  rebels,  imported 
into  the  Cadia  fleet  fiom  Spithead,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  delegates  of  the  Corresponding  Socie- 
ty, or  United  Irishmen,  one  of  them,  in  the  Prin- 
cess-Royal, pointed  out  to  his  colleagues  Cadiz  as 
their  future  country.  Fortunate  was  it  for  Eng- 
land that  a  man  of  such  perspicacity,  and  onbend- 
iog  firmnees  of  mind  as  Lord  St.  Vincent,  was  sent 
to  eoBmand  on  this  distant  station  ;  and  that  the 
disaffected  ships  were  placed  under  Ids  stem  or- 
ders, to  restore  them,  as  he  succeeded  in  doing,  to 
li^ralty  and  discipline.  Here,  indeed,  this  great 
commander  showed  that  he  possessed  all  the  chief 
ntantal  qualities  necessary  to  greatness,  on  great 
emergencies.  Others  then,  as  before,  showed  a 
courage  eqoally  intrepid ;  but  no  man  that  ever 
held  conmiand  in  the  British  navy,  ever  showed 
in  a  higher  degree  that  force  of  mind,  that  stead- 
iness of  purpose,  and  that  undoubting  reliance  on 
native  resources,  by  which  alone  can  great  suc- 
cesses, in  perilous  times,  be  achieved.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  a  Commander-in-chief  with 
leas  nerve  would  have  endangered  the  loss  of  the 
whole  fleet.  Nelson,  fiom  a  sense  of  duty  to  his 
eottntiy,  would  have  punned  similar  steps,  with 
all  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  bosom,  and 
so  would  Troubridge ;  but  having  named  them, 
we  pause. 

It  now  (1705)  became  necessary  to  watch  the 
French  force  in  Toulon,  and  superintend  their  {nto- 
ceedings  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's fleet  before  Cadiz  were  three  subordinate 
flag  officers,  of  whom  Nelson  was  the  junior  ;  and 
by  a  simultaneous  coincidence  of  opinion  (not  at 
all  surprising)  between  Lord  St.  Vincent  and  Lord 
Spenoer,  they  severally  decided  that  it  was  a  duty 
owing  to  the  country  to  place  this  important  com- 
mand under  "  her  choicest  though  younger  son." 
Lord  St.  Vincent  waa  fully  aware  that  he  would 
incur  "  a  world  of  enmity,  vexation,  and  annoy- 
ance" by  this  selection.  Among  the  most  disap- 
pointed and  intemperate  was  Sir-John  Orde,  who 
wrote  an  accusatory  and  fretful  letter  to  Lord 
Spencer,  and  sent  a  o(^y  of  it  to  Lord  St.  Vincent ; 
to  which  his  lordship  thus  replied  : — "  The  letter 
you  have  done  me  the  honor  to  communicate,  ex- 
INWsaes  pradaely  what  I  should  have  done  under 
aimilai  ciicnmstances,  for  I  never  was  blessed 
with  pnuknct  aad  forbearance.  At  the  same  time, 
it  most  be  acknowledged  that  those  who  are  re- 
^ponsiWe  for  measures,  have  an  undoubted  right 
t»  a^ioint  the  men  they  prefer  to  oanry  them  into 


•xeeotioa."  Seeing  the  neceasky  of  getikg  ml 
of  80  troulilesome  an  officer  as  Sir  John  Orde,  he 
took  ocoasion  to  send  him  h(Hne  in  the  Blenheim, 
with  the  following  short  note  : — "  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  off  Ca- 
diz, 3d  August,  expressed  in  terms  of  insubordinap 
tion,  that  even  in  these  times  I  did  not  expeitt  to 
receive  from  aa  officer  of  your  rank."  On  Sir 
John's  arrival  in  England,  he  applied  for  a  court- 
martial  on  the  Commandernn-chief,  which  waa  of 
course  reftiaed ;  but  some  time  afterwards,  when 
Lord  St. Vincent  retimed  to  England,  he  received 
a  challenge  from  Sir  John,  which  his  majesty  laid 
his  commands  upon  him  not  to  accept ;  and  here 
the  affair  ended. 

The  Mediterranean  having  now  become  th* 
scene  of  active  operations,  Lord  St. Vincent  pro- 
ceeded to  Gibraltar,  from  whence  he  could  not  only 
more  conveniently  carry  on  the  correspondence, 
but  also  make  arrangements  for  repairing  the  de- 
fects of  the  Mediterranean  squadron,  of  which  he 
anticipated  a  speedy  occasion.  Tho  splendid  vic- 
tory of  the  Nile,  the  operations  against  Minorca, 
and  other  minor  affairs,  were  the  objects  he  con- 
templated, and  which  very  soon  called  for  assistp 
ance.  The  actions  of  Nelson  belong  to  himself, 
and  have  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  Brit- 
ish Navy ;  but  they  belong  not  immediately  to  the 
life  of  Lmrd  St.  Vincent.  On  his  hearing  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  he  wrote  to  Nelson,— 
"  God  be  praised  !  and  you  and  your  gallant  band 
rewarded  by  a  grateful  country,  for  the  greatest 
achievement  the  history  of  the  world  can  pro- 
duce!" 

Despatches  were  shortly  received  that  Minorca 
was  tsJcen  vrithout  the  lose  of  a  single  man  ;  and 
Sir  James  Saumarez  having  arrived  with  the  dis- 
abled ships  and  prizes  taken  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  the  inde&tigable  Admiral,  defying  the  accu- 
mulation of  arrears,  set  about  the  immediate  repair 
of  the  ships,  attending  in  person  the  whole  day, 
though  up  generally  till  two  in  the  morning  read- 
ing and  writing  his  letters.  The  prizes  were 
patched  up  for  Lisbon,  but  he  announced  his  de- 
termination that  the  battered  ships  of  his  fleet 
should  be  made  seaworthy  at  Gibraltar ;  and  by 
his  unceasing  exertions  and  mental  resources,  the 
Nile  squadron  was  repaired  without  a  single  ship 
quitting  the  station.  But  the  excessive  fatigue, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  preyed  so  much  upon  his 
health,  that  the  Admiralty,  having  received  notice 
of  his  apprehensions  "  that  he  must  retire  or  sink," 
sent  out  Lord  Keith  with  reinforcements  to  the 
fleet  before  Cadiz. 

Shortly  after  this  his  lordship  returned  to  Cadis 
bay ;  but  found  himself  so  ill  and  worn  down  a* 
to  be  obliged  to  go  back  to  Gibraltar.  During  his 
illness,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed,  he  was  in- 
formed that  a  powerful  French  fleet,  twenty-six 
sail  of  the  line,  with  frigates,  was  passing  thft 
Rock  into  the  Mediterranean.  Invalid  aa  he  was, 
he  aupsrintaodsd  the  aqnipment  in  paiseo,  hoiitwi 
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Ub  Hag  in  the  Ville  d«  Parii,  aad  the  entira  HmH 
was  watered,  provisioDed,  Btnred,  and  got  ready 
for  aea  in  two  days.  His  illness,  howerer,  in- 
creasing, he  transferred  the  entire  command  to 
Lord  Keith,  and  repaired  in  the  Argo  to  CUbraltar, 
and  thence  to  England. 

Information  had  been  conveyed  to  Lord  Spencer, 
that  all  was  not  right  in  the  Channel  fleet ;  that 
the  deep-rooted  spirit  of  sedition  among  the  crews, 
so  itur  from  being  exterminated,  afforded  but  too 
serions  grounds  for  apprehending  another  mutiny 
in  that  fleet,  if  speedy  and  efiicient  measnres  were 
not  taken  to  snbdue  the  insubordination  of  the 
men,  and  correct  die  laxity  of  discipline  in  the 
oflicers ;  that,  in  short,  none  but  a  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  highest  reputation,  of  a  bold,  firm, 
and  decisive  character,  could  hope  to  succeed  in 
restoring  a  proper  degree  of  obedience  and  subor- 
dination. Lord  St.Yincent  was  at  once  looked  up 
to  as  being  that  officer  ;  bnt  his  health  was  still  in 
a  precarions  state.  The  Admiralty  cansed  fre- 
quent inquiries  to  be  made  of  Dr.  Baird,  his  lord- 
ship's confidential  medical  adviser,  who  reported 
his  case  to  be  one  of  doubtful  issne.  A  change  of 
weather,  however,  produced  a  fortunate  turn ;  and 
Baird  thought  it  probable  that,  as  the  genial  sea- 
son was  advancing,  a  favorable  result  might  be 
expected.       • 

Lord  St. Vincent  was  then  at  Bath.  One  morn- 
ing when  the  doctor  paid  his  customary  visit,  his 
lordship  said,  "  Baiid,  I  am  going  afloat."  "  Sure- 
ly, my  lord,  you  are  not" "  Stop,  Baird," 

his  lordship  replied,  "  I  anticipate  all  yon  are 
going  to  say ;  but  the  king  and  the  government 
require  it,  and  the  discipline  of  the  British  navy 
demands  it.  It  is  of  no  cOnseqnence  to  me  whether 
I  die  afloat  or  ashore :  the  die  is  cast."  He  then 
informed  Baird  that  Lord  Spencer  had  come  to 
him  from  London  for  the  purpose  of  requiring  his 
services,  and  that  all  was  settled.  His  Secretary 
was  sent  for,  and  in  a  few  days  his  flag  was  flying 
In  the  Namur  at  Portsmouth.  Sir  George  Grey 
was  appointed  flag  captain,  and  Sir  Thomas  Trou- 
bridge  captain  of  the  fleet. 

It  was  a  noble  fleet  that  was  ready  to  receive 
him — his  flag  in  the  Ville  de  Paris,  of  110  guns  ; 
two  of  100  guns ;  five  of  98 ;  two  of  90 ;  one  of  80; 
twenty-nine  of  74  guns ; — ^in  all,  forty  sail.  Two 
Admirals  with  flags  at  the  main,  and  four  Rear^ 
Admirals.  His  lordship,  however,  was  very 
speedily  given  to  understand  that  the  prond  dis- 
tinction conferred  by  the  command  of  such  a  fleet 
was  not  to  be  unaccompanied  with  vexation.  Im- 
mediately after  tlie  general  salute  to  the  flag,  when 
the  admirals  and  captains  repaired  to  the  Ville  de 
Paris,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new  Commander- 
in-chief— at  that  moment  he  was  apprized,  by  the 
Admiral  next  to  him  in  command,  of  the  dissatis- 
faction he  felt  at  being  snperseded  from  a  com- 
mand which  he  considered  his  "  birthright,  having 
always  served  in  the  Channel  fleet."  Lord  St. 
Vineent,  ^nt  of  respect  for  that  Admiral,  who  was 


an  old  iMiQiiiitaaoe,  took  no  Mtiee  of  his  f&4taBi 
observation,  but  contented  himwlf  with  snbmi^ 
ting  the  eireumstaiice  of  the  encounter  to  Lonl 
Spencer. 

This  commencement  of  a  grievance  was  speedi- 
ly followed  np  by  an  act  of  indiscretion,  which 
carried  with  it,  nnintenticmally  perhaps,  its  own 
correction.  One  of  the  captains  gave  aa  a  toast, 
at  the  table  of  the  same  Admiral,  the  second  in 
command,  (who,  it  is  said,  had  the  fbrgetfiilnea* 
to  permit  it  to  be  drank  in  his  presence,)  "  Jtfoy 
the  discipline  of  the  Mediterranean  never  be  intro' 
duced  into  the  Channel  Jleet."  Lord  St.  Vincent 
could  not  hear  of  this  without  its  exciting  in  his 
mind  great  surprise  and  regret.  He  considered  it 
as  a  daring  attempt  to  establi^  a  system  of  insub- 
ordination among  the  principal  officers,  and  to 
create  a  feeling  of  unpopularity  in  the  minds  of  the 
inferior  officers  and  men.  He  saw  at  once  that  the 
emergency  had  arisen  which  required  something' 
to  be  done,  and  done  immediately;  and  he  felt 
that,  although  his  strength  was  not  recovered,  he 
had  nerve  enough  to  go  through  it.  "  Lord  St. 
Vincent,"  says  Mr.  Tucker,  "  again  came  forth 
with  the  ntmost  composure,  and,  before  he  had 
even  quitted  his  chair — '  Bring  me  the  Mediterrar 
nean  Order  Books,  Mr.  Tucker ;'  "  and  he  then  di- 
rected that  every  single  order  tending  to  enforce 
the  discipline  and  general  good  management  of 
the  ships,  and  every  regulation  imposing  those  re- 
strictions which  had  been  productive,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean fleet,  of  such  good  efibct,  should  be 
copied  and  circulated  in  the  Channel  fleet.  At 
the  same  time,  he  addressed  a  courteous  bnt  firm 
circular  co  all  admirals  and  captains,  desiring 
their  cooperation.  In  short,  he  g»ve  them  di»- 
tinctly  to  understand,  that  die  stigmatized  "£sei- 
pline  of  the  Mediterranean"  was  to  be  introduced 
and  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Channel  fleet. 

So  great  had  been  the  relaxation  of  discipline 
nnder  the  late  Commander-in-chief,  (Lord  Brid- 
port,  who  was  mostly  absent  in  town,)  that  the 
officers  were  constantly  on  shore ;  many  who  had 
families  slept  on  shore ;  the  men,  of  course,  ob- 
tained leave  in  shoals,  and  the  conseqnenoe  was, 
and  conld  not  be  otherwise,  immense  desertion, — 
not  fewer  than  seventy  or  eighty  in  a  single  ship. 
Lord  St. Vincent  saw  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost  in  putting  a  stop  to  an  evil  of  such  portentous 
magnitude ;  and  that  this  could  only  be  done  by 
forbidding  the  captains  and  all  the  officers  from 
sleeping  on  shore.  Desertion  ceased  ;  and  the 
order,  as  if  by  magic,  re-manned  the  ships.  But, 
"  to  save  his  fleet.  Lord  St.  Vincent  took  upon 
himself,"  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Tucker, 
•'  frowns  afloat  and  maledictions  on  shore."  Of 
the  latter  he  gives  an  illustration,  by  relating  that 
one  lady,  in  fiill  coterie,  gave  as  a  bumper  toast 
— "  May  his  next  glass  of  wine  choke  the  wretch !" 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  husband  of  this 
virago  did  not  find  himself  more  comfortable  afloat 
than  at  home.  ^ 
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t^e  &et  enetMuMned  a  taemeiMlora  gab.  1%e 
TiHe  de  Paris  hariBg  weadiMvd  Uafaant,  scudded, 
pitched,  and  roHed  most  fearfully.  An  enimaous 
sea  struck  her,  stove  in  her  stem  windows,  flooding 
the  Admirars  cabin.  Aa  the  great  three-decker 
was  staggering  awfiillj  under  the  blow,  our  anthar 
tells  us — "  The  CominandeT>in-ohief  was  on  the 
quarter-deck,  sitting  in  the  bight  of  the  main-top- 
sail, in  whidi  a  seat  to  windward  had  been  formed 
for  him;  two  qoarter-masters  were  stationed  beeide 
Um,  to  assist  his  infirm  and  aged  frame ;  and  ftom 
thence  he  gave  his  orders  to  his  fleet.  When  this 
sea  struck  the  Ville  de  Paris,  it  literally  deluged  the 
quartep-deck ;  and,  on  (»e  of  the  quartet-masters 
shaking  the  water  out  of  his  neok,  '  Pooh,  pooh, 
man ! '  said  the  old  Admiral ;  '  stand  stiU,  and  do 
as  I  do— 4et  it  alone— don't  you  see  it  will  run  off 
youl'" 

On  retanung  to  the  blodcade  of  Brest,  means 
were  effectually  adopted  to  keep  ap  a  supply  of 
pioviaons — freah  meat  and  vegetables — and  also 
of  water.  The  captains  were  indignant  at  being 
compelled  to  mount  gu^  at  the  watering-piaoe,  to 
prevent  confusion  and  desertion ;  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  make  a  representation  on  the  subject. 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  hearing  of  this  intention,  stopped 
it  by  intimating  to  them,  that  when  in  oommand  of 
the  Foudroyant  he  had  always  taken  his  turn  of 
this  duty  ;  "  and  that,  think  or  do,  write  or  say, 
what  they  might  or  choose,  he  was  determined 
that,  while  he  commanded  the  Channel  fleet,  his 
captains  should  perform  their  duty." 

Lord  St.  Vincent  was  never  wanting  in  expe- 
dients to  convey  a  well-timed  rebuke  to  an  <^oer, 
without  passnig  a  direct  censure  upon  him ;  and 
at  the  same  time  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  him 
feel  the  rebuke  more  keenly.  A  certain  Bear- 
Admiral  in  oommand  of  the  in-shore  squadron,  not 
much  liking  his  position,  occasioned  his  Oommaa- 
der-in-chief  some  annoyance  by  frequent  com- 
plaints about  the  shoalness  of  the  water  so  near  to 
the  coast.  In  order  to  convince  the  Rear-Admiral 
how  grouadkss  his  remonstrances  were,  he  made 
use  of  a  practical  demonstration,  by  leading  the 
main  body  of  the  fleet  considerably  within  him, 
sailing  round  him,  and  standing  out  agtun.  Very 
soon  aAerwards,  the  Rear-Admiral  was  "  advised 
to  go  home  and  recruit  his  health."* 

Lord  St.  Vincent  caused  it  to  be  understood  that 
no  captain  or  commander  in  bis  fleet  was  te  be  off 
the  quarter-deck  or  poop  when  any  movement  of 
the  ship  was  made,  night  or  day ;  and  he  gener- 
ally set  them  his  own  example.  One  dark,  cold, 
blowing  November  night,  with  much  rafai,  the 
Secretary  having  heard  the  signal  ordered  for 
"  the  fleet  to  tack  in  succession,"  hastened  to  pre- 
vent the  Commander'^n-chief  teom  going  upon 
deck  in  such  a  night,  he  being  unwell.    Finding 

*  It  appears  very  unnecessary  in  Mr.  Tucker  to  sup- 
press his  name,  as  everybody  knows  it  was  Rear-Ad- 
miial  the  Hoaoreble  O.  Berkeley,  whose  flag  was  in  the 


hia  Qot  «rapi^,  he  took  up  his  cloak  and  tan  upon 
deck.  He  was  sot  there,  and  no  one  had  seea 
him  :  he  had  not  passed  the  sentries ;  the  wiadowa 
were  dosed ;  hie  clothes  were  on  the  chair.  At 
last  he  threw  up  the  gallery  window  and  stepped 
out ;  and  there,  sure  enough,  at  the  further  end  of 
the  gidiery  was  the  old  Admiral,  in  his  flannel 
dressing-gown  and  cooked  hat,  watdiing  the  raov^ 
menta  of  his  fleet.  The  Secretary  put  on  his 
dioafc,  and  entreated  him  to  retnm  into  the  cabin. 
"  Hush,  sir,  busk,"  said  the  Admiral ;  "  I  waat 
to  see  how  the  evolution  is  performed  in  micA  a 
ni^t  as  this,  and  to  know  whether  Jemmy " 
(Captain  James  Vashon,  second  astern  of  the  flag>- 
ship)  "is  on  deck."  This  was  soon  certified  by 
Jemmy's  shrill  voice  giving  the  usual  warning— 
"Are  you  all  ready  forward  there?" — "Ay" 
said  the  rid  chief;  "  Mot  will  do ;"  aad  then  he 
aceompaoied  the  Secretary  into  the  cabin. 

Stem  disciplii»rian  as  was  St.  Vincent,  and 
su&ring  none  of  his  orders  and  regulations  to  be 
disobeyed  with  iaspnnity,  ^re*  never  was  a  mora 
considerate,  humane,  and  kind-hearted  man,  when 
a  deserving  object  was  brought  before  him.  An 
instance  or  two  may  here  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
Coghlaa,  in  the  Viper  cutter,  captured  the  Cerbdre 
by  a  daahing  feat  of  gallantry.  Lord  St.  Vincent, 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  says 
— "  1  did  not  think  the  gallantry  of  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton  and  Captain  Patrick  Campbell  could 
have  been  rivalled,  until  I  read  die  enclosed  letter 
fr«u  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  relating  the  deaperata 
service  performed  by  acting  Lieutenant  Coghlan 
of  the  Viper  cutter,  which  has  filled  me  with  pride 
and  admiration."  •  •  •••  "lam  per- 
suaded the  Lords  Commisuoners  of  the  Admiralty 
will  do  all  in  their  power  to  console  him  under  his 
severe  wonnds,  and  make  a  minute  for  his  promo- 
tion the  moment  he  is  in  a  capacity  to  receive  it." 
They  did  so ;  and  this  promising  officer,  in  the 
progress  of  his  sravice,  became  Sir  Jeremiah  Cogh- 
lan, a  post-captain. 

But  Lord  St.  Vincent  did  not  stop  here ;  he 
thus  wrote  to  Lord  Spencer : — 

"  My  Dear  Lord, 
"I  shall  not  trouUe  your  lordship  with  a  word 
more  than  is  contained  in  the  enclosed  private  let- 
ter from  Sir  Edward  Pellew  on  the  subject  of  the 
intrepid  Coghlan,  except  to  say  (not  out  of  osten- 
tation, but  to  prevent  the  city,  or  any  body  of 
merchants,  making  him  a  present  of  the  same 
sort)  that  I  give  him  a  sword  of  one  hundred 
guineas'  value. 

"  Yours  most  faithfiilly, 

"  St.  ViMciNT." 

Having  occasion  to  shift  his  flag  into  the  Royal 
Geo^,  his  attention  was  drawn  to  a  remarkably 
fine  boy,  who,  as  he  learned  from  Captain  Domett, 
wrote  in  the  Secretary's  office,  and  was  a  nephew 
of  Captain  Wiknot,  who  was  promoted  by  his 
lordship  for  his  gallant  conduct  when  first  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Seahorse,  and  who  afterwards  nobly 
fell  in  the  breach  at  Acre.    He  called  the  boy 
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bi&m  Ma,  atked  whether  hia  ptewnt  eufloy- 
ownt  WM  hia  own  choice,  or  whether  he  would 
preibt  a  more  active  life  ?  The  boy  said  Us  own 
wish  was  to  be  a  midshipman ;  but  his  friends  had 
no  iofluenoe,  nor  means  to  enable  him  to  join  a 
midshipman's  mess.  The  Secretary  was  instantly 
sent  for.  "  Good  heavens,  Tucker !  here  is  the 
nephew  of  poor  ^David  Wilmot,  a  common  boy, 
and  his  parents  cannot  afford  to  clothe  him  as  a 
petty  officer !  Do  you  immediate^  send  into  port, 
and  equip  him  in  every  respect  for  the  quarter- 
deck." No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and  when  the 
flag  returned  to  the  Yille  de  Paris,  the  boy  was 
most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  himself  rated  a 
midshipman,  with  uniforms  and  a  well  stored 
chest.  Mr.  Tucket  need  not  have  apologized  to 
this  gallant  officer  for  saying,  that  his  whole  life 
has  been  one  of  high  credit  to  his  patron ;  that  he 
has  since  behaved  so  gallantly  upon  every  occa- 
sion, as  to  have  promoted  himself  to  the  honor  and 
rank  of  a  very  distinguished  post-captain.  The 
apology  should  have  been  for  concealing  his  name. 
When  Lord  St.  Vincent  promoted  Captain  Hill 
to  the  Megera,  the  Captain  had  to  pay  jC60  for 
necessaries  as  valued  by  survey,  which  he  thought 
were  not  worth  ;£10.  On  going  on  board  the  flag- 
ship, the  chief  accosted  him  thus  :  "  Hill,  Bover 
says  you  decline  taking  his  necessaries."  "  Yes, 
my  lord,  they  are  valued  at  j£60,  and  not  worth 
jCIO;  I  must  certainly  provide  a  fresh  supply." 
"But,  poor  Bover!  "  replied  bis  lordship,  "  poor 
Bover !  Hill,  you  must  take  them  ttom  him."  He 
then  ordered  his  Secretary  to  draw  a  check  for 
jCIOO,  and  give  it  to  the  Captain  to  pay  for  them, 
whispering  in  his  ear — "  Hill,  yovir  father  and  I 
were  such  friends  that  we  once  shared  the  same 
parse."  This  was  a  command  admitting  of  no 
reply.  One  day,  die  ship's  company  were  ordered 
to  bathe.  On  returning  to  their  duty.  Lord  St. 
Vincent  observed  a  favorite  seaman  in  tears,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  his  comrades.  He  called 
his  Secretary  and  said — "  There 's  my  delight, 
Roger  Odell,  in  tears ;  go,  see  what 's  the  matter." 
It  turned  out  that  Roger  had  jumped  off  the  fore- 
yard  with  his  trousers  on  ;  and  had  forgotten  that 
all  he  possessed  in  the  world  consisted  of  bank- 
notes, in  one  of  the  pockets.  The  water  reduced 
them  to  a  useless  pulp.  The  Admiral  went  into 
his  cabin,  but  presently  returned,  and  ordered  all 
hands  to  be  turned  up.  Odell  was  summoned,  and 
the  Admiral,  assuming  one  of  his  angry  looks,  thus 
addressed  him — "  Roger  Odell,  you  are  convicted, 
sir,  by  your  own  appearance,  of  tarnishing  the 
British  oak  with  tears !  What  have  you  to  say  t  " 
The  poor  fellow,  overpowered  by  his^istress,  could 
only  plead — "  That  he  had  lost  all  he  had  in  the 
world,  that  he  had  been  many  years  saving  it,  and 
that  he  could  not  help  crying  a  little."  The 
Admiral,  still  preserving  his  look  of  displeasure, 
said — "  The  loss  of  money,  sir,  can  never  be  an 
excuse  to  a  British  seaman  for  tears."  Then 
softening  down  his  tones,  be  proceeded — "  Roger 
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Odell,  yon  are  one  of  the  beet  then  in  thu  tbip ; 
in  my  life  I  never  saw  a  man  behave  better  in  bat- 
tle than  yon,  in  the  Victory,  did  in  the  action  with 
the  Spanish  fleet.  To  show,  therefore,  that  your 
Commander-in-chief  wilt  never  pass  over  merit 
wheresoever  he  may  find  it — ^Uiere  is  your  money, 
sir,"  (giving  him  JGTO) — "but  no  more  tears, 
mind ;  no  more  tears."  The  poor  fellow,  holding 
the  notee  in  his  hand,  astonished  and  confused,  but 
becoming  sensible  of  the  reality,  said,  in  a  hurried 
manner — "  Thank  ye,  my  lord,  thank  ye !  " — and 
dived  down  below  to  conceal  a  tteeh  gush  of  tean 
of  gratitude. 

The  merits  of  a  commander  of  a  small  brig, 
who,  from  nnavmdable  eircnmstanoes,  had  been 
kept  out  on  a  most  trying  service  longer  than 
usual,  without  starting  a  difficulty  or  allowing  a 
murmur  to  escape  him,  were  not  unobserved  by 
Lord  St.  Vincent ;  who  had  been  made-  aware 
that,  with  very  slender  means,  he  was,  by  great 
personal  privations,  nobly  struggling  to  support  a 
wife  and  a  numerous  young  family.  The  brig 
came  in  to  be  repaired,  and  was  found  in  bad  con- 
dition. His  lordship  observed — "  If  I  send  him  to 
Blngland  now,  he'll  be  paid  off,  and  he  has  not 
wherewith  to  buy  a  gown  for  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ters." He  therefore  ordered  that,  when  repaired, 
the  brig  should  receive  a  complete  refit  and  be 
well  stored — and,  to  shorten  the  story,  this  worthy- 
officer  found  in  the  parcel  containing  bis  orders  for 
a  cruise,  JCIOO,  to  provide  for  his  private  outfit. 

On  opening  one  of  the  letters  from  London 
brought  in  the  cutter.  Lord  St.  Vincent  rang  his 
bell  violently  for  Mr.  Tucker,  who,  on  entering, 
was  asked,  whether  a  good  dinner  for  forty  or  fifty 
could  be  managed  for  that  day.  Receiving  an 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  he  ordered  signals  for 
the  fleet  to  lie-to,  and  to  invite  all  the  admirals 
and  ca|>tains  to  dine,  "  for,"  he  added,  "  the  cut- 
ter mtul  return  this  evening."  When  dinner  was 
ended,  he  produced  the  letter,  and  ^ologizing  for 
the  short  notice  he  had  given,  said  he  was  anxious 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  communicating 
to  them  its  subject-matter.  A  Mr.  Thompson 
wrote  to  inform  him,  that  '"he  had  an  estaUlsb- 
ment  at  Paddington  for  the  orphan  children  of 
seamen  who  had  &llen  in  their  country's  service ; 
that  it  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  voluntary 
contribution,  but  that  the  funds  being  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  was  compelled  to  solicit  his  lordship 
for  a  little  assistance."  He  then  reminded  them 
that  they  all  owed  their  honors,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  rank  to  the  devoted  gallantry  of  the  brave 
men  whose  children  were  lefr  destitute  orphans. 
That,  as  he  himself  had  benefited  most  by  these 
brave  fellows,  his  own  contribution  ought  to  be 
the  largest,  but  not  regarded  as  any  example  for 
others,  each  giving  only  what  he  could  without 
inconvenience  afford.  The  youngest,  as  is  the 
practice  in  courts-martial,  gave  his  name  for  the 
first  contribudon ;  and,  when  the  paper  came  to 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  he  wrote  npon  it  ont  thousand 
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porputB.  After  this  well-«pent  eraiiing,  every  one 
left  tlM  ship  in  good  hnmor,  pleased  with  them- 
s^es  and  with  the  old  Commander-in-chief's  de- 
portment throughout.  The  establishment  oon- 
tinned  to  go  on  under  the  humane  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Thompson,  till  it  attracted  the  attention 
and  support  of  goyemment,  and  became,  what  it 
now  is,  the  Naval  Asylum. 

Such  was  Lord  St.  Vincent — a  stem  and  rigor- 
ous disciplinarian — but  oAe  who,  on  all  occasions, 
showed  that  he  possessed  a  most  kind  and  gener- 
ous disposition— ever  ready  and  anxious  to  relieve 
distress,  and  to  promote,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  a  friendless  and  deserving  officer. 

To  the  young  captains  he  was  indulgent,  and  al- 
ways ready  to  oflfer  them  advice .   In  a  letter  to 

(Mr.  Tucker  very  provokingly  and  unnecessarily 
leaves  all  the  names  blank,)  his  lordship  says — 
"  You  are  a  young  man,  and  rather  over-hasty  in 
^iplying  for  an  investigation  or  trial ;"  and  he  ad- 
monishes him,  that  the  mere  sound  of  court-martial 
has  the  same  pestilential  effects  as  a  suspicion  of 
fenale  chastity. 

He  was  not  over-pleased  with  some  of  the  lords 
of  Admiralty.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Nepean,  he  "  de- 
sires he  will  state  to  Lord  Spencer  the  impossi- 
bility of  governing  a  large  fleet  in  times  like  these, 
while  the  subordinate  officers  are  encouraged  by 
patrons  of  the  Admiralty  Board,  whom  I  can  com- 
pare to  nothing  else  but  the  orators  in  ancient 
Rome,  who  took  up  the  cause  of  every  discon- 
tented and  factious  person  who  presented  himself 
at  the  forum."  Again,  in  writing  to  the  same,  he 
•ays — "  I  have  no  objection  to  the  correspondence 
of  the  whole  world  being  conveyed  under  cover  to 
me,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  passes 
between  puisne  lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  subor- 
dinates of  the  fleet  under  my  command."  And 
he  carries  his  objections  into  practical  eSeet,  by 
returning  a  letter  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  saying — 
"  He  has  forbidden  surreptitious  correspondence 
between  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and 
the  officers  of  the  fleet,  so  derogatory  from  the 
discipline  and  subordination  thereof."  This  was 
certainly  taking  high  ground.  ^ 

In  one  of  his  letters,  he  says — "  First  Lords  of 
Uie  Admiralty,  on  their  entrance  into  office,  resem- 
Ue  princes,  are  surrounded  by  flatterers,  and  sel- 
dom learn  the  true  character  of  their  subordinates. 
I  have,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  endeavored  to 
put  Lord  Spencer  in  possession  of  every  knowledge 
I  have  of  men  and  things ;  and  I  have  gone  further 
with  him  than  I  ever  did  with  any  other  man  in 
office."  Little  did  the  noble  lord  dream,  when  he 
penned  this  sentence,  that  he  was  himself  on  the 
threshold  of  that  envied  station  of  "  princes ;"  but 
so  it  was.  On  the  dissolution  of  Sb.  Pitt's  gov- 
ernment, Mr.  Addington,  who  succeeded  him, 
communicated  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  the  king's 
command,  that  the  appointment  of  first  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  should  be  oflBied  to  him — a  proposal 
which  hi*  lordship  did  not  hesitate  to  entertain, 


having  no  objection  to  join  the  ttdministratioa  of 
"all  the  talents."  What  he  said  to  the  king,  and 
what  the  king  sud  to  him,  Mr.  Tucker  no  doubt 
found  recorded  among  his  father's  papers.  He 
told  the  king  "  that  he  should  make  but  a  bad 
return  for  all  the  honors  and  favors  which  his 
majesty  had  most  graciously  bestowed  upon  him, 
and  very  ill  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  did  not 
frankly  and  honestly  tell  his  majesty,  that,  having 
served  nearly  half  a  century  with  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  seen  them  tried  in  all  situations,  it  was  his 
decided  and  conscientious  opinion  that  Uiey  were 
entitled  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  every 
respect  as  his  majesty's  Protestant  snbjects." 
And  more  to  this  effect,  adding — "That  having 
discharged  this  duty  to  his  majesty  and  to  himself, 
he  would  also  add,  that  his  life  and  his  utmost 
services  were  at  his  majesty's  disposal,  and  that 
he  was  ready  to  return  to  the  fleet,  or  to  serve  his 
majesty  on  shore,  or  to  retire  into  private  life,  as 
his  majesty  might  think  proper  to  conunand." 
When  he  had  finished,  the  king  replied — "  Lcml 
St.  Vincent,  you  have  in  this  instance,  as  yon 
have  in  every  other,  behaved  like  an  honest,  hon- 
orable man.  Upon  the  question  of  Catholic  eman- 
cipation, my  mind  is  made  up,  from  which  I  never 
(with  great  energy)  will  depart;  and  therefore, 
as  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  a  matter  agitated 
or  discussed  between  us,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
yop  should  not  take  the  Admiralty,  where  I  very 
much  wish  to  see  you,  and  to  place  the  navy  en- 
tirely in  your  hands." 

liius  was  the  lofty-minded  and  uncompromising 
Whig,  for  once  in  his  life,  thrown  amongst  a  com- 
bination of  Whigs  and  Tories.  Mr.  Grey's  motion 
on  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  Mr.  Fox's  dennit- 
ciation  of  the  inefficiency  of  Mr.  Addington  and 
his  colleagnes,  must  have  been  rather  awkward ; 
but  then  from  the  latter  was  excepted  the  first 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  "  I  do  not  think,"  said 
Fox,  "  it  would  be  easy,  if  possible,  to  find  a 
man  in  the  whole  community  better  suited  or  more 
capable  of  the  high  office  he  fills,  than  the  distin- 
guished person  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty— I 
mean  the  Earl  St.  Vincent."  Thus,  it  appears, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  handsome  things  said 
of  him,  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  early  convinced  that 
"  first  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  on  entrance  into 
office,  do  not  exactly  resemble  princes,  nor  are  they 
surronnded  by  flatterers,  even  among  some  of  their 
own  friends,  as  he  experienced  on  his  first  entrance, 
and  ahm  in  the  sequel."  He  soon,  in  fact,  discov- 
ered what  his  new  position  really  was ;  that  it  was 
by  no  means  an  easy  one,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
one  that  required  great  temper  and  circumspection, 
to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  the  multitude  of  appli- 
cants of  all  descriptions.  Some  of  the  duties  and 
qualificationa  of  the  first  Lords  are  thus  stated  by  one 
who  has  had  considerable  experience :  "  He  should 
possess  a  sound  judgment  and  great  discretion — a 
patient  and  placid  temper — a  courteous  deportment 
and  civil  demeanor  to  all — an  easy  access  to  officers 
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«f  ererj  nnk — and  a  ready  and  obligiiig  •ekoawl- 
^dgment  of  all  applicatioiui  addiesaed  to  him  in 
'writing ;  for  a  kjnd  manner  of  recei-ring  and  reply- 
ing to  tiMm,  peTsonally,  or  by  letter,  goes  a  great 
way  towards  soAening  the  bitter  panga  of  diaap- 
pointment,  the  anavoidable  result  of  a  non-cora- 
pliance  with  what  is  reqaested."* 

How  far  Lord  St.  Vincent's  demeanor  eorre- 
aponded  with  this,  in  ius  reception  of  officers,  we 
hare  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  his  letters  of  refu- 
sal are  generally  expressed  in  courteous  terms,  and 
with  mudi  tact.  His  Board,  however,  was  cer- 
tainly unpopular  in  the  naval  service,  both  ashore 
and  afloat;  more  so,  i^  would  appear,  from  the 
temper  of  the  two  pnofessional  lords,  (the  other 
three  being  cii^rs,)  than  ftom  any  conduct  of  his 
own.  With  Sir  Thomas  Tronbridge  he  had  no 
acquaintance  but  what  was  gained  from  theb  pro- 
fessional intercourse  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  bnt  he 
very  soon  proved  his  eminent  qualities,  and  the 
beautiful  description  he  gave  of  them  fully  war- 
ranted his  nomination  ae  senior  or  advising  lord 
of  the  Chief — "  Heg  is  the  ablest  adviser,  and  best 
executive  officer  in  the  British  navy,  <ot(A  honor 
end  courage  bright  as  hit  sword."  Of  Maik- 
ham  he  could  not  have  known  much  profession- 
ally, but  speaks  highly  of  him.  "  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent," Mr.  Marsden  says,  "  during  the  eourse  of 
his  naval  administratitn,  behaved  to  me  with  uni- 
form attention  and  politeness ;  but  my  colleague, 
Nepean,  could  not  say  the  same  thing,  although 
he  had  been  an  old  connexion  (follower,  as  the 
naval  teana  is)  of  Sir  John  Jervis,  and  had  taken  a 
zealous  part  with  the  minister  in  negotiating  for 
him  the  rank  of  '  earl,'  instead  of  '  viscount,'  as 
was  intended  after  his  victory  of  14th  of  February. 
My  colleague,"  he  adds,  "  having  long  fouitd  his 
official  situation  irksome,  in  consequence  of  the 
footing  on  which  he  stood  with  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  obt^ned  from  Mr.  Addington 
the  appointment  of  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland,  with 
the  rank  of  baronet.'' f  Mr.  Marsden  succeeded 
Nepean,  though  he  at  first  declined  the  secretary- 
ship ;  and,  he  says,  opened  his  mind  to  Lord  St. 
Vincent.  He  told  him  he  was  convinced,  from 
experience,  of  the  tempers,  ideas,  and  conduct  of 
the  professional  members  of  the  Board,  (Tron- 
bridge and  Markham,)  that  he  could  not  carry  on 
the  public  business  with  them,  with  the  least 
chance  of  satisfaction  to  his  own  feelings ;{  and  he 
frankly  expressed  to  his  lordship  his  conviction, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  lordship's  power  to  remedy 
it,  as  he  could  not  change  their  natures,  or  do 
without  them.^  Marsden  contrived,  however,  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  them,  though  Nepean 
could  not. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  soon  discovered  that  the  Admi- 
ralty presented  no  "  bed  of  roses  "  to  repose  upon. 

*  Sir  John  Barrow's  Life  of  Earl  Howe. 
t  Brief  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Mr.  Mars- 
den, written  by  himself,  and  printed  by  his  widow. 
t  Ibidem.  {  Manden's  Memoir*. 
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b  was  not  a  sltaatioB  he  bad  wogkt,  er  om  tliat 
he  ever  appewed  anxions  to  retain.  Perhaps  h« 
did  not  find  himself  actually  suited  for  it.  "  What 
sort  of  figure  I  shall  make,"  he  vrrites  to  Lmd 
Keith,  "  will  be  seen.  I  have  known  many  a  good 
admiral  make  a  wretched  first  Lord  of  the  Admt> 
ralty.  I  will,  however,  support  the  Commander-in- 
chief  upon  all  occasions,  and  prohibit  any  intrigue 
against  them  in  this  office."  He  had  long  con- 
ceived a  most  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  Navy 
Board,  and  of  the  abuses  committed  in  the  dock- 
yards. "  I  hope,"  he  says  to  Mr.  Thomas  Gren- 
ville,  "you  will  be  able  to  brush  these  spiders 
from  the  Navy  Board."  This,  if  meant  person- 
ally to  the  members  of  the  board,  is  too  strongly 
expressed  ;  the  system  tmdoubtedly  was  bad,  bat 
there  were  among  the  Commissionera  many  excel- 
lent, intelligent,  and  honest  men.  Need  we  men- 
tion the  name  of  Sir  Andrew  Hammond,  or  of 
Admiral  Sir  Byam  Martin,  than  whom  a  better 
officer  or  a  more  correct  man  does  not  exist? 

Whether  Lord  St.  Vincent  was,  in  this  respect, 
right  or  wrong,  he  had  scarcely  got  into  his  seat 
when  he  determined  to  probe  the  alleged  abuses  to 
the  quick ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  brougrht  before 
the  Cabinet  the  plan  of  a  searching  investigation, 
by  means  of  a  commission,  which  he  named  "  The 
Commission  of  Naval  Inquiry,"  but  which  his 
opponents  called  the  "  Naval  Inquisition."  Mr. 
Addington  from  the  first  opposed  it,  and  then 
rejected  it  altogether.  His  lordship,  howwer, 
was  firm,  and  declared,  "No  power  short  of 
what  I  demand  can  search  such  abuses  as  I 
denonnce ;  and  no  honest  or  faithful  servant  can 
have  aught  to  fear ;"  and  be  made  it  the  sine  qua 
non  of  his  remaining  in  the  Cabinet.  They  at 
length  yielded,  and  the  "  Commission  of  Naval 
Inquiry,"  widi  certain  modifications,  was  instituted 
by  act  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Secretary  Tucker 
dined  with  Lord  St.  Vincent  the  day  it  had  been 
submitted  to  the  Cabinet ;  when  the  dinner  party 
was  breaking  up.  Lord  St.  Vincent  said, "  Tucker, 
stay!"  and  then  added,  "Excepting  my  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  whole  Cabinet  has  mutinied  to-day. 
My  commission  is  rejected ;  bnt,"  bending  his  fist, 
while  his  countenance  personified  his  invincible 
firmness,  "  we  '11  read  them  a  lesson  out  of  the 
articles  of  war  to-morrow,  sir!"  He  then  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  again  sit  on  the  ministerial 
bench  in  the  House  of  Lords  till  he  had  carried 
his  point. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen  large  folio  volumes  being 
published  at  the  time,  it  was  hardly  necessary  or 
expedient  for  our  biographers  to  go  into  length- 
ened details  of  a  measure  productive  of  little  or  no 
interest  or  importance,  unless  a  harassing  and  ex- 
pensive state  prosecution  of  the  late  Lord  Melville 
may  have  been  so  considered;  wliich,  though  it 
failed  of  conviction,  yet  succeeded  in  utterly  de- 
stroying his  utility  as  a  statesman,  while  H  de- 
prived Mr.  Pitt  of  an  able  coadjutor. 

The  next  st^  taken  by  his  loidahip  waa  a  per- 
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dookyaids;  the  naia  ^Ujeot  >eii)g,  aa  Jlumden 
a»j»,  "  to  find  grounds  for  delinqae<Kae«  pmaiBBd 
in  the  fixtt  iDstanoe."— "  At  Deptford,"  he  eeya, 
**  we  eiqiterienced  mach  abuse  ficoot  the  enraged 
ftaoiliee  of  the  woikmen  discharged,  pr  teduced 
in  their  allewaaoea,  and  with  «ome  difficulty 
escaped  from  worse  treatment."  In  point  of  &ct 
they  did  not  escape ;  for  we  know,  from  the  same 
aotbority,  that  the  whole  Board  was  pelted  &Uwg 
the  stieet  of  Deptfwd  with  mud  and  stones,  fiooi 
the  ^moment  they  passed  the  dock  gates- 
No  mormiue  were  heard  at  the  -risitation  of 
Plymouth  dock-yard.  The  inatineas  spirit  of  the 
shipwrights  there  he  had  previously  subdued. 
They  had  sent  up  to  the  Admiralty  a  set  of  dele- 
gates, (a  name  synonymone,  in  Jus.loidship's  opior 
imt,  with  rebels  «nr  motiaaera,)  who  were  expected 
tO'extoctiiaai  the  Boar4,  just  then  pressed  for  an 
increase  of  ship^,  a  compliance  with  several  exor- 
Intant  demands — such  as  Lord  St.  Vincent  denoun- 
ced M  not  laeoKly  remonstrances,  but  insuboidiosr 
tipn,  which  he  determinec^,  with  his  usual  firmoesB, 
at  onoe  to  punish.  These  gentlemen  delegates 
wet!B  ,thi>ndeBstniok  .on  beiqg  informed  thax  the 
Board  had  csdeted  they  should  be  tnrned  out  of 
the  Admiralty  yard  into  the  street,  and  that  erei^ 
Bt^o  of  them  was  disch^gediiom  the  eerrice. 

iBat  tbwB  pioceediiif^i,  iiowever  eicpedient;,  mnat 
(kiiebeep imoet laanoying  to .Wd .St.  Vineeqt;, And 
BiMt  h»e  yxoirBd  tobimiiow  .very  unlike  ".pria- 
«es"  wflie  first  Lootda  of  the  Admisalty.  All  the 
aavatl  4epaitmenta,  rfrom  the  Navy  Board  (the 
higlwst)  to  the  lowest,  were  iti  heetiU^  to  his 
Board ;  Aid  it  was  not  appeased  by  thp  Earl'a 
appointing  his  private  Secretary  a  commissioneor 
of  the  nayy,  with  a  seat  at  the  board  in  Somerset 
Hoase— a  yeay  proper  i^pgintment  of  a  St-and  able 
VUD,  bad  it  proceeded  from  any  other  qiwrter. 

The  Board  was  much  censored  by  this  public  for 
the  kiad-of  preparation  made  ^gainat,the  thieateted 
imasion  of  England  Eton  Boulogne,  and  for 
appointing  that  "  braveetof  the  biaTe,",Nel0on,  to 
the  command  of  a  service  so  unworthy  of  ,hiffl  ;— 
for  establishing  the  sea  fencibles ;  building  Martello 
towers;  sinking  stone  vessels,  &c.;  aqd.^.  Pitt 
bCdught  &rwaid,  in  the  Qoiiaetof  CenUBons,  ivait- 
oos  efaarfee  of  mismaaagemeBt  in  tiwinamd  servioe. 
His  motion  was  negatived ;  but  Itfr.  Addingtod^ 
ivAmimstration  had  become  so  unpopular,  that  the 
Whigs  united  with  Mr.  Pitt  against  it ;  and  Mr. 
F«K.'e  jnotioa  on  the  national  defence  beiqg  lost 
«B]y  by  «  small  minanty,  Mr.  Addiagtoilis  Oahinat 
rallied. 

On  the  whole,  Lofi  St.  Vincent's  administration 
was  not  popular.  We  are  strongly  disposed  to 
believe  that  it  was  mainly  owing  to  two  ciroum- 
staaces ; — the  one  an  honest  and  ardent  desire  to 
pat  an  end  to  thoee  gross  and  avowed  abuses, 
which  pervaded  the  whole  civil  departments  of  the 
nval  serrice— an  attempt  which  brought  upon  him 
a  yideot  Jioetili^,  not  only  from  the  par^  them- 
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ssItm.  Imi  ftom,  ikeir  fidmdft  Mid  nftnn^TinM  *  tli* 
other,  a  decided  dislike  of  a  great  portion  ,9f  fif^ 
aavxil  officers  to  the  managing  officeiB  of  bis  Boao), 
Ixird  Howick  (Earl  Grey)  had  the  same  feelingf. 
with  Lord  St.  Vincent  as  to  the  naval  department ; 
but  his  .short  stay  at  the  head  of  the  AdmiiAUy  dt4 
not  permit  him  to  e^r  upon  any  efficient  ^teps.GJi: 
a  reformation.  He  did  ,not,  however,  forget  the 
lesson  he  had  learned  at  the  Adnnralty,  or  the 
principles  inculcated  by  Ijord  St.  Vincent ;  and  J&pm 
the  moment  (as  Lord  Gney)  he  beqame  Prjjx^ 
Minister,  hie  first  instractien  to  Sir  James  Gr^^q^ 
as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  was  to  takp  imme- 
diate steps  for  an  act  of  Parliament  to  cancel  tbp 
Patents  of  every  Commissioner  of  the  ^avy,  b<(^ 
at  Somerset  House  and  .at  the  ports.,  wheth^  fH 
home  or  abroad.  Thus,  9s  ajppe;u8  1^  (hp  firfPfi- 
rial  Calendar ,  twenty-seven  ConvmwsiQneis  vf  ^)}» 
Navy,  Victualling,  and  Xranepoit  Bowdj^  wpre 
deprived  -of  their  Pfttents  w  the  same  d»y.;  fii 
whom  nine  belonged  to  thejNavy  ,Boord,,  pfiippy^ 
to  the  Victualling  and  other  departpient^ :  ^4  J9 
lieu  pf  those  sixteen,  were  spbstitwted  five  re(^;(t- 
sible  efficern,  one  to  o^h  of  the  five  depit^^^nlP 
into  which  the  new  establishment  was  div^ed— > 
the  Surveyor,  the  Accountant-Geperal,  i^e  Qo^pp- 
teoller  of  Victualling,  the  Storekeeperj  -pnd  ^p 
Inspector  of  Hospitals  and  Fl.cete--:fqd  ewjh  pf 
these  was  under  the  supervision  of  a  JJord  of  t))a 
Admirt^ty.  E^ht  nr  nine  siiperi^^ndenta  at  t))p 
ports  supply  the  rqmalndQr  of  the  twenty-seifen. 

This  ,new  system,  we  believe,  i^'orks  wj^ 
though  -at  &r3t  it.met  with  a  detetnuped  oppositiffQ. 
It  is  now  twelve  yeue  siitce  Jit  was  estji))liehe4> 
and  we  are  not  aware  that  any  phaogw  J){kvp  ,b;e^ 
found  neoessaiy  in  the  phu^  thongn  .a  s)tcff(vw<"i 
of  .Whigs  and  Tories  have  formed  .t)>e  StrVfH 
Boards  of  Admiralty ;  but  we  .may  ipbefarvp  1^^ 
whether  it  works  well  or.il^  Lor^  St.  VjpqewtwK^ 
in  fact,  the primtm  tnobileiibaX i]URelled.lH0i;4 p^ 
to  adopt  it,  .»a.d  5Jr  J^ines  Grr^tuw  ,W4}y  Pni 
nwofullyto  carry  it  into. execution. 

We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  «iiter  Jiijj^, 
into  this  discussion  as  pa^  and  .parcel,  or,  g^  ,«^ 
rate,  the  result,  of  Lotd  St.  Yipcent's  .^^qwUstr^ 
tion  of  the, navy.  The ^pace  we  have  s^lott^id.fiw 
this  article  \vill  not  admit  of  transcribing  ixijfpt- 
tion  of  hifi  very  voluminous  corre^ndence.  ^pt- 
fice  it  to  nay,  that  it  wae. always  to  the  ^wtjji 
question — briefiy  and  clearljr  expressed,  and  fies 
fo>m  all  ambiguity.  When  obliged  to  refuse  p 
request,  it  was  genBral\y  eooebed  in  kind  4n4 
ooiorteoas  temxf,  whether  .bis  r^usals  weie  .ad- 
dressed to  the  princes  of  the  .loyal  &mily,  the 
first  nobles  of  the  land,  or  to  a  pow  lieatenapt. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  accession  .of 
Lord  Gienville  ae  Prime  Minister  .in  180^,  .and 
Lord  Grey  as  £rst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Lord 
St.  Vincent  a  second  time  accepted  the  commaqd 
of  the  Chanael  fleet;  and  being  .promoted  to  the 
high  r^4k  of  A.t^wiral  of  the.  fleet,  he  hoisted  the 
Union  flgg.at' the  m»in  in  the  Hibniiia.    Jvat  t^ 
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nt6lli|f6iicb  arrirdd  of  the  renowiiod  Tidory  of 
l^mfalgar ;  on  wbidi  oceuton  the  old  Eari  wrote 
thas  to  the  Secretary ; — "Lord  Collingwood  has 
done  himself  iimnoital  honor  by  his  conclusion 
«f  Ae  battle,  which  Nebon  so  nobly  began. 
Writing  to  you  privately,  I  snppoae  I  may  oonfess 
itat  I  do  feel  a  pride  in  this  great  victory  beyond 
the  general  enthusiasm.  /  loas  prepared  for  every- 
thing great  from  Nelton,  but  not  for  his  loss." 
No  wonder  diat  the  news  of  tUs  immortal  achieve- 
ment,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  nnsnrpassable  hero  by 
irhoee  sublime  genius  it  had  been  planned,  and 
who  had  hailed  him  as  "  the  father"  of  a  numer- 
ous contemporary  group  of  England's  most  illus- 
trious seamen,  should  have  occasioned  a  glow  of 
enthusiasm,  attempered  with  a  severe  pang  to  a 
BSture  which,  though  strong  and  stem,  was  yet  as 
tender  and  feeling  as  it  was  warmly  patriotic ! 

About  this  time  Lisbon  was  threatened  with  the 
presence  of  a  French  army;  on  which  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  send  an  embassy  to  negotiate 
irith  the  house  of  Braganza,  supported  by  a  strong 
squadron  and  a  large  body  of  troops,  which  were 
immediately  to  be  despatched  to  the  Tagus. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  was  nominated  for  this  service, 
as  being  considered  the  most  fit  for  such  an  ooca- 
Bon.  The  object  was  to  defend  the  country,  if 
that  should  be  found  practicable ;  if  not,  and  the 
Court  should  resolve  to  remove  itself  with  the 
■hips,  forces,  and  stores  to  the  Braails,  in  either 
ease  his  lordship  was  to  lend  his  cooperation. 
Hie  storm,  however,  did  not  break  over  Portugal 
quite  so  soon  as  was  anticipated ;  and  before  the 
tad  of  the  year  Lord  St.  Vincent  was  ordered  to 
resume  his  command  before  Brest. 

Almost  immediately  after  this,  Mr.  Fox  died, 
•ad  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville  took  the  place  of  Lbrd 
Howick  (Earl  Grey)  in  the  Admiralty,  where  he 
remained  only  a  few  months ;  George  IIL  being 
•aziotts  to  get  rid  of  a  minbtry, "  many  of  whom," 
■aya  Mr.  Tucker, "  he  personally  ^liked,  and  the 
political  principles  of  whom  he  detested."  '  On  the 
change  of  administration,  Lord  St.  Vincent  imme- 
diately resigned  his  command ;  and  was  ordered 
to  strUce  his  flag  and  come  on  shore — an  order  "  to 
which,"  as  he  wrote  to  his  Secretary,  "  he  meant 
to  be  very  prompt  in  paying  obedience." 

During  this  short  command  we  see  little  to  call 
fbr  any  remark.  There  is,  however,  an  observa- 
tion his  lordship  makfis  in  a  letter  to  his  former 
Secretary,  who  was  now  the  second  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  which  rather  surprised  us.  **I 
pity,"  he  says,  "the  exposure  of  the  weakness  of 
some  of  your  "  lords,  whose  dnlness  I  have  long 
been  acquainted  with."  Now  these  weak  and  dull 
lords  were  his  old  colleague,  John  Markham,  and 
tiie  other  naval  lords  were  Sir  Charles  Pole  and 
Sir  Harry  Neale.  In  another  letter  to  Lord 
Howick  he  thus  expresses  himself — "  I  am  sorry 
to  say  there  are  few  flags  at  the  main  or  the  fore 
I  have  any  respect  for;"  and  farther — "If  yon 
will,  my  good  lord,  bring  a  bin  into  Padiameat  to 
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diaquliQr  any  officer  ander  the  Hide  of  RmovAA' 
miral  to  sit  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  the  Navy 
may  be  preserved ;  but  while  a  little,  drunkea, 
worthless,  jackanapes  is  permitted  to  held  th» 
seditions  htnguage  he  has  done,  in  the  presence  of 
flag-officer*  of  rank,  you  will  require  a  man  of 
greater  beahh  and  vigor  than  I  poseess  to  comaMui4 
your  fleets." 

In  answer  to  another  letter  of  Lord  Howick, 
who  had  asked  his  opinion  of  CleHc's  system  of 
Naval  Tactics,  he  says — "  If  it  had  any  merit  in 
the  battles  of  the  1st  Jane,  of  Camperdown,  and 
Trafalgar,  that  fought  off  Cape  St.  Vineeat  is 
totally  out  of  the  question."  That  Lord  Rodney 
passed  through  the  enemy's  line  by  accident,  not 
by  design — that  Lord  Howe's  attack  upon  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy  was  at  variance  with  the  tactic* 
of  Mr.  Clerk — that  Lord  Daneaa's  action  wae 
fought  peO-mcU,  without  plan  or  system — that  th* 
attack  of  Abonkir  furnishes  no  argument  for,  or 
against,  these  tactics — "  that  a  fleet  to  windward 
bearing  down  at  right  angles  upon  the  fleet  of  aik 
enemy  must  be  crippled,  if  not  totally  disabled, 
before  it  can  reach  the  enemy,"  (Clerk's  position,^ 
"  has  been  disproved  by  the  more  recent  action, 
under  Lord  Nelson,  bearing  down  in  two  eohmme 
at  Trafalgar."  He  adds—"  lilr.  Cleik  is  mere 
correct  in  his  statement  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  being  to  leeward  of  die  fleet  of  the 
enemy."  On  the  whole,  he  admits  that  the  work 
is  ingenious,  and  worthy  the  study  of  all  youag 
and  inexperienced  officers ;  adding,  however,  that 
he  perceives  signs  of  compilation  from  Pire  le 
Hoste  down  to  Viscount  de  Gxemer.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  originality  and  merits  of  oar  dis- 
tinguiriied  countryman's  system,  we  have  lony 
since  fully  discussed ;  and  shall  only  now  add,  ac 
we  are  bound  in  fairness  to  do,  that  the  later  ten- 
dencies of  opinion  are  rather  adveiee  to  thai 
which  we  uidield. 

Lord  St.  Vincent  having  now  strudk:  his  flag  for 
the  hat  time,  received  a  summons  to  a  private 
audience  of  the  king.  After  a  few  preliminaiiee, 
the  king  said — 

" '  Wen,  Lord  St.  Vincent,  you  have  now 
quitted  active  service,  as  yon  say,  forever— teH 
me,  do  you  think  the  naval  service  k  better  oc 
worse  than  when  yon  first  entered  itV 

"  Lord  St.  VnuxTU.  *  Very  muck  worse,  please 
your  majesty.' 

"The  King,  (quickly.)   '  How  so,  how  sot' 

"ionf  St.  Vtneent.  'Sire,  I  have  alwaya 
thought  that  a  sprinkling  of  nobility  was  very 
desirable  in  the  navy,  as  it  gives  some  sort  of  con- 
sequence to  the  service ;  but  at  present  the  navy  ie 
so  overrun  by  the  younger  branches  of  nobility,  aad 
the  sons  of  memoers  of  Parliament,  and  they  so 
swallow  up  an  the  patronage,  and  so  choke  the 
channel  to  promotion,  that  Uie  son  of  an  oM  offi- 
cer, however  meritorious  liis  services  may  hav« 
been,  has  little  or  no  chance  of  getting  on.' 

"The King,  'Pray,  who  was  senring  captain 
of  the  fleet  under  your  lordship  t' 

"Lord  St.  Vincent.  *  Rear-admiial  Osl^ane,  rin.' 
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-TktSkig.  '  CMborna,  Otbome !  ItinnktlMre 
an  mora  tluui  me  of  Aat  iwnM  mdmisrab.' 

"Lord  St.  VincaU.  '  Yes,  aira,  then  am^thne 
hntbeis,  all  admiraiB.' 

"  The  King.  '  That 's  pretty  well  for  demoo- 
ncy,  I  think?  " 

How  eleretly  and  adrohly  was  the  fact  as  to 
die  OsbornM  drawn  forth  by  the  king !  The  oM 
lord  proceeded  to  exjdain  it  in  detail,  and  ended 
thus:— 

" '  Siie,  I  hope  your  majesty  will  pacdon  me 
for  saying,  I  would  rather  promote  the  son  <^  an 
old  deserviiu  officer  than  of  any  noble  in  the 
land.'  The  king  mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and 
then  said — '  I  thmk  you  are  right.  Lord  St.  Yin- 
eent— quite  right.' " 

Lord  St.  Yineent  now  retired  into  private  life, 
bearing  with  him,  as  Sheridan  happily  said,  "  a 
triple  laurel — ever  the  eaemy,  the  mntioeer,  and 
Ae  corrupt."  The  state  of  his  hedth  did  net 
allow  him  to  reside  long  at  his  house  in  London, 
and  hb  small  retreat  of  Rochetts,  therefore,  be- 
came his  principal  abode;  bat  he  occasionally 
eame  up  to  attend  the  Honse  of  Lords,  and  some- 
times, on  particular  subjects,  he  spoke,  and  with 
hiling  sererity. 

He  opposed  Lord  Grenville's  bill  for  the  ab<^> 
tioQ  of  the  sIsTC  trade.  He  doubted  the  humanity 
of  the  measure,  as  "  from  his  own  experience  he 
was  enabled  to  state  that  the  West  Indies  was 
paradise  itself  to  the  negroes  compared  with  their 
natiTe  country ;"  and  he  could  only  account  for  the 
nobis  proposer  bringing  it  forward  "  by  supposing 
that  some  obi-man  had  cast  his  qpdl  upon  him." 
He  was  a  steady  adTooate'  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. "God  forbid,"  he  said,  "that  any  the 
smallest  iteration  should  be  made  in  tiie  bill  to 
enable  the  Catholics  to  serre  in  the  navy  and 
anny ;"  and  he  expressed  his  indignation  on  hear- 
ing that  Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley  had  gone  to  the 
Congress  of  Aix-1»-Chapelle  to  obtain  a  decree  for 
Ae  extinction  of  the  Jesuits  ;— «n  order  to  whom 
we  were  obliged,  not  only  "  for  the  most  useful 
learning  and  discoveries  of  every  description,  afad 
aeeessary  for  the  instroction  of  the  Catholic  youth 
throughout  the  civilized  world."  With  the  same 
feeling  of  toleration  and  Uberality,  he  is  said  to 
have  subscribed  £\Q9  towards  building  a  chapel 
for  the  Jews,  and  also  to  their  hospital. 

it  appeals,  indeed,  that  he  was  generous  and 
eharitt^le,  even  to  profusion ;  of  which  several 
mariced  instances  have  been  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  our  remarks.  But  he  had  no  commiser- 
ation for  the  exigencies  of  a  spendthrift;  and  a 
gambler  was  his  detestation.  To  an  officer  who 
had  contracted  debt,  he  says — "Having  fought 
my  way  up  to  where  I  now  stand,  without  the 
smallest  pecaniary  aid  from  any  one,  even  when  I 
was  a  mid.,  I  cannot  possibly  entertain  an  opinion 
that  offioera  of  this  day,  whose  half-pay  is  eonsid- 
«aU]r  mora  than  formerly,  cannot  practise  the 


same  aeoessaiy  economy  wUsh  madtad  tke  char- 
acter of  mine."  His  lordship,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  peouniary  ciranmslances,  never  lost  sight  of  & 
prudent  economy ;  but  his  generosity  was  KbeiaUy 
and  extensively  manifested.  "  The  charity  to  the 
poor,"  says  Mr.  Tocker,  "  from  Lord  St.  Vin- 
cent's establishment,  was  equal  to  that  of  any 
mansion  in  England  ;  and  the  delightful  drivea 
with  him  to  inspect  the  erection  of  the  cottages  he 
built  for  some  industrious  laborers,  osn  never  be 
forgotten."  Throughout  his  whole  comfnand, 
indeed,  we  constantly  meet  with  instances  of  Ins 
generosity.  "  Let  but  a  case  of  real  misfortune 
be  brought  before  him,  especially  of  an  officer  who 
had  deserved  well,  and  whose  necessity  was  not 
occasioned  by  his  own  impmdeoce,  it  would  be 
SUM  to  meet  ralief,  promptly,  liberally,  and  with 
an  exquisite  delicacy  of  feeling  still  mora  adminif 
ble."  There  can  be  no  greater  or  more  exahsd 
praise !  A  private  soldier  at  Gibraltar  fell  into  a 
deep  pit,  so  filled  with  mud,  and  exhaling  noxious 
vapors,  that  no  one  would  venture  down  to  help 
him.  One  Joaquim,  who  had  been  boatswain  of 
Nelson's  ship,  and  now  in  the  dockyard,  let  him^ 
self  down  by  a  rope,  and  rescued  the  poor  fellow. 
Lord  St.  Vincent  presented  his  deliverer  with  a 
piece  of  plate,  value  jCS8,  with  this  bseriptio*— 
"  For  preserving  a  soldier's  life  at  the  riric  of  his 
own."  Hearing  by  chance  that  poor  Dibdin,  te 
whose  happy  genius  such  excellent  nautical  songa 
are  due,  was  in  distressed  circumstances.  Lord  St. 
Vincent  immediately  sent  him  JCIOO,  and  desired 
an  enquiry  into  the  real  state  of  his  esse  to  b« 
made ;  "  for  it  would  indeed  be  a  Aame,  Mr. 
Tucker,"  he  said,  *'  diat  the  man  who  has  wAtM 
auxty  the  mid-watck,  and  softened  the  hardships  of 
vi6r,  should  be  in  need,  while  a  seaman  enjoys  an 
abundance."  What  a  tribute  to  the  muse  of  Dib- 
diB,  and  how  noble,  generous,  and  kindly  the  sen- 
tinent  which  it  embodies ! 

Never,  indeed,  was  there  a  more  compassionate 
or  a  more  kind-hearted  man  dwn  Lord  St.  Vincent. 
A  domestic  affliction  had  greatly  depressed  his  old 
confidential  Secretary's  health  and  ^orits.  To 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  with  no  other  motive,  hia 
lordship  said  to  him  that  he  had  long  wished  to 
visit  the  Scilly  islands  to  look  at  a  spot  for  a  light- 
house, and  also  Cornwall  to  enquire  into  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  copper,  and  he  desired  the  See(»- 
tary's  attendance  at  these-  inspections;  and  bis 
humane  and  now  aged  chief  actually  took  that 
long  and  fatiguing  journey  ostensibly  with  these 
objwts,  but  really  to  assuage  the  grief  of  an  old 
and  attached  servant. 

The  loss  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  sank  deeply 
into  his  heart.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  are  these 
words—"  Oh,  Blenheim !  Blenheim  !  where  are- 
you  ?"  After  the  receipt  of  every  letter  he  would 
exclaim — "  Where  is  the  Blenheim?  What  can 
have  become  of  the  Blenheim  ?  I  shall  never  see 
Trotdiridge's  like  again."  He  called  him  "  the 
Bayard  of  the  Britiab  naivy. " 
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In  iMe.VliMi  in  Vm  tigbb^^&ait  year,  Imij  St. 
Tine^  'Aied.  On  hex  Bxmumfkit,  by  Chontiey,  in 
Ae  ch<iTCii  t£  Stone,  is  the  ibllarwiirg  abort  bat 
eUHietJIy  'Bifid{Ae  inaeriptioh ,  by  his  tonhfaip  :-^ 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 

Mabtha,  Countess  St.  Vincent, 

who  was  eminently  pious,  yirtuous,  and 

chbntable." 

'Hoc  *ge  »  net  givto,  but  wko  ooaM  not  be-mdek 
leas  thaa  aeveirty.  No  mention  is  made  of  iiei 
dofaeatie  Mfe.  It  is  only  stated  that  she  was  a 
lady  of  kindly  feelings ;  that  the  state  of  her 
iMdth  had  inade  her  reiy  infiita ;  and  (hat,  as  a 
wife,  ker  adoration  of  ber  lord  was  very  a^dnt. 
They  lived  -together  diirty-fonr  years. 

Ib  hnswer  to  a  note  from  Captain  Tower,  ae- 
eompaaied  by  la  bust  of  Napoleon,  in  whieli  the 
Captain  says—"  I  feel  a  gratification  in  presetning 
it  io  one  who  kmilva  hoyr  to  respect  a  grebt  and 
fellea  enemy,"  Loid  St.  Vincent  nplies — "Yoa  do 
ns  justice «  attrilwtiug  the  ibelings  you  ao  well 
dcsoribe  to  i*y  -oharactei ;  and  I  blush  A>t  those 
who  traknple  tipon  a  man  many  of  them  feared, 
and  'all  aUewed,  in  the  career  of  his  military  glory, 
to  be  an  astoiliBhing  character."  And  -shortly 
hafeiis  hm  deatlh  -be  took  occasion  to  observe — 
"  That  it  had  often  been  a  matter  of  satwfectifrii  to 
Um,  Ikat  BoiMq>artb  saw  such  speoimebs  of  oar 
■sral  bflbiers  as  1^  Hehry  Hothaa,  Sir  Genrge 
OecUnuta,  and  Sir  Frederic  Maitland."  When 
^munded  ifaalt  Ihey  all  had  ritoen  from  his  -owk 
sehool — "No,"  he  nobly  replied,  "that  is  too 
mch.  llwy  wboM  have  been  as  great  any- 
where ;  it  was  with  such  teed  that  -I  fhmed  ii 
sehool." 

He  vras  nMH^  jAetHeA  whca  die  ftebeHt  Lovd 
Melville  appoiated  'faim-€l«neial  itf  Marines ;  aafd 
took  this  ofppoMnity,  as  be  -had  done  «o  a  former 
occasion,  of  testifying  his  aedse  "of  the  jostieiB 
winch  Lord  Mehille  ^d  to  -the  sei^iees  of  s^- 
offieers"— 4t  conlpliariBnt  most  jnsdy  dde  to  every 
^••t  of  the  admbistration'of  that  -amiable  and  '«x- 
oeQent  naUemaa,  tl^<damb  into  eflhseand  left  it, 
twice  as  fimt  Ixtrd  of  the  A«b>iniky,  with 'an  mt- 
Uemished  lepotation. 

Lord  St.  Vincent's  gr^at  deairs,  in  tiie  dechntag 
yean  of  4iis  life,  plainly  for  the  sake  of  his  -p to- 
feaaieta,  was  the  Croitei.  He  cherished  a  hope  of 
it,  Mr.  Tneker  aays,  to  the  day  of  hjs  death,  fre- 
qnently  observing,  "  that  when  so  many  were 
woiB  by  Ae  ctoMieia,  the  sailors  shouM  at  least 
hATeon'e ;  that  sorely  England's  naval  merit 'maflt 
be  equal  to  that ;  and  that  the  navy  never  cbotiid 
he  witliant  oiie."  When  the  Prince  Regent  in- 
oteased  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and  crested  Knights' 
Grand  Crosses,  his  lordship  said,  he  "  did  not  care 
Whose  name  they  ]daced  on  the  list,  if  they  had 
<mly  done  him  the  favor  to  strike  his  out ;  that 
when  be  was  created  a  K.  B.,  it  was  aa  hondraUe 
diMinction ;  1mt  that  now  be  saw  names  ca  the 
list  which  he  thought  diagraoed  it,  sad  aU 


with  thetn."  The  Doke  of  WcBiogtefk,  meatS- 
ing  to  Coletael  'Garwood,  was  pretty  madk  of  ikm 
satrfe  <iphiitni  aa  regir4ed  fhe  army. 

In  1818,  then  in  his  eighty-diird  year,  the  decay 
of  his  health  was  so  perceptible,  and  his  coiigh  so 
distressing,  that  he  was  advised  to  winter  in  a 
milder  climate.  Captain  and  ftfiss  Brenton,  aad  a 
medical  attendant,  socompanied  him  to  the  south 
af  France.  Every  hoaoraUe  reception  and  atten- 
tion were  paid  to  him  in  passing  through  France. 
He  continned  at  Hyerea  until  the  spring  of  1819, 
aad  then  retnmed.  An  anecdote  is  told  By  Mr. 
Tucfcer,  Which  the  Writer  <tf  this  attifcle  heari 
from  the  noble  Etirl  Mfuself,  at  his  own  table  at 
Rochetts.  He  had  been  walking  in  his  gronnds, 
and  looking  at  a  green-house  then  building,  wh«R 
his  bailiff  suggested  that  a  venerable  old  oak 
shobld  he  felled,  as  it  was  rapidly  decaying.  *■  I 
oottmand  you  to  do  no  sucii  thing,"  shld  bis  lord- 
ship ;  "  that  tree  and  I  have  long  been  ebntfeilt- 
porariefs ;  we  haM  flonriehed  together,  and  to- 
gether We  will  fall."  He  was  then  exeeedin^ 
ohrterftJ  and  agreeable,  but  occasionally  disbtabed 
with  his  oongh  ;  yet  even  at  this  time,  Miss  Bsea- 
ton,  who  reilaaiiled  in  the  house,  said  he  came 
doWn 'stairs  about  five  every  morning. 

In  1831,  Lord  Melville  appointed  bin  to  the 
rifnk  of  Adnur&l  of  (he  Fleet ;  and  shortly  affet^ 
wards  tte  King  honored  him  with  a  tiavtl  Ivaton, 
adcompaaied  by  an  ^ipiearion  of  "  his  Majesty's 
warmest  ifegards,  as  a  testimony  of  his  Majesty^ 
piaiSonhl  esteem,  and  of  the  hi^h  "sebse  he  itoter- 
tained  of  the  eminertt  servieefe  which  his  htrdship 
has  rendered  to  his  o<iunitiy,  by  his  chstinguished 
talents  and  biiUiantaichievelBeDts." 

When'Georg*  IV.  wis  abodt  to  embark  oa  U* 
vifit  -to  SeollaHd,  Lord  St.  ViMe«t  (Nrofeeeded  to 
Oreeatwidi,  And  atept  ht  tiw  boose  of  Sir-Getnge 
Keata,  goveariior  of  the  hospital,  in  brdA  to  ^y 
his  respects  to  his  Mi^esty  on  board  Ms  own  yaeht. 
Long  before  six  in  the  mining,  the  old  Eail  was 
seen  on  <he  temce  with  four  ■old  petisionera,  -wko 
had  servted  bnder  Um,  -widking  in  his  -wi^e,  aiiB 
in  frequent  codversatioB  with  diera.  Their  only 
object  was  an  ifaterview  witii  their  oU  Coaunaader- 
in-d(ief,  nbw  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  On  liia 
return  tb  McAfast  he  appeared  in  noretfaah  nsmB 
spirits,  lelsted  the  infei^iew,  and  ^d,  "  We  aB 
in  ou^  day  Wdre  tanart  fellows."  Oa  ibis  bocasien 
he  wore,  for  the  fiM  time,  the  repudiated  Star  a£ 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath,  tiiat  of -&e  Knights 
Commanders  being  osnalty  wora  by  him.  It  -is 
stated,  as  a  trait  of  his  kind  aittention  to  children, 
that  one  day  bem^  asked  by  a  child  what  that  star 
was,  and  where  he  found  it—"  I  firand  it,"  be 
replied,  "  upon  the  sea ;  and  if  you  become  a 
sailor,  and-aearch  diligently,  perhaps  you  «my  fiad 
just  soefa  another."  Tlie  interview  with  his 
Majesty  was  kog  and  giadons ;  it  was  also  the 
last  time  that  hia  lordship  was  on  the  water,  and 
the  last  oCeer  vriie,  on  duty,  haid  the  -hcmor  of 
atttBiiing    hits,    was   the    present   -Co 
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M'ClintMfc,  wImm  mbi  aasiBted  his  lordship's 
tottering  step  on  shore  from  the  host ;  v>d  ib/fn 
taking  off  his  hat  to  the  youthful  midshipman, 
"  Thank  ye,  sir — thank  ye  ! "  said  the  old  Admiral, 
in  his  la^t  vdiea  to  the  nav»l  seirice. 

From  this  iimy,  August,  1622,  to  M«roh,  1989, 
Lord  St.  Vincent's  robust  fitune  wss  sfprotfctung 
its  last  fnnetiens ;  old  age,  debility,  Mid  eanvalaivft 
fits  of  epqghing  had  al],  but  wmm  it  vnU  Yat^  w 
the  |3th  of  that  month,  while  t)M  band  of  de*A 
was  JBSt  q|ion  hiv,  h»  was  still  alivo  v>  the  gnat 
passing  meats  of  the  ds^ ;  and  about  eight  in  tb« 
evening,  liAer  lying  i»  silent  ezlwistioi^  for  tw(> 
hours,  he  departed  without  a  sigh  ec  a  graoiti  in 
the  presence  of  his  aieotionate  friends.  Sir  George 
Crey,  Poctoc  Baird,  end  hia  faithful  oid  Secretary, 
It  is  8tat«d  he.  did  not  die  wealthy.  He  ^^s.  with 
ineded  ip  the  Peerage  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  £di 
ward  Jerria  iUokette,  inheriting  .the.  Yiseowt;; 
«nly.  His  remain*  were  iqten«d  i^t  SuHte  if) 
Staffordshire,  qqite  pnT«te]y,  as  hi*  will  directed. 
A  public  monument  is  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

We  shall  fcere  exti^aiet  Mt-  Tucker's  aynopeis  of 
the  Earl's  public  character  wd  services  :^ 

"  To  the  ai;dent  admifcers  of  the  great  4dnund> 
nothing  could  be  more  eaey  or  gratifying  than  to 
«nlogize  his  naval  career,  which  would  not  be 
more  blowing  than  just.  To  repeat  hia  inex- 
haustible ei;{£dients  to  overcome  difficulties ;  the 
reformation,  the  instruction,  the  rapid  advance  of 
hia  school ;  the  spirit  which  he  infused  of  enter- 
prise ;  the  omoipraseiioe  which  he  enforced  of 
obedience ;  the  perfect  discipline  of  his  energetic 
eommand ;  the  disttngniaked  ofSceie  whom  he 
educated ;  the  beldBess  with  wbidi  he  attacked 
and  defeated  an  eqamy's  tset  newl(y  douUing  his 
own  in  nnwbers  ;  the  arandeni  of  bis  conduct  in 
the  mutiny  ;  the  wonderful  skill  with  which  he 
drew  forth  the  fcwers  and  resouroes  of  all  ranks 
of  subordinates,  and  then  combined  them  to  work 
together  for  the  country ;  his  fearless  oppo^tion 
to  injurious  prejudices  and  usages  of  however  long 
standing,  however  high  abode ;  and,  what  crowns 
his  course,  the  ulterior  and  lasting  excellences 
which  have  emanated  from  his  system— on  alt  this 
it  would  be  delightful  to  indulge." 

To  this  not  Tery  felicitoos  summary,  we  may 
add  a  few  words,  though  we  have  already  touched 
on  most  of  the  transactions  in  which,  throughout 
his  public  life,  he  bore  a  principal  part.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that,  during  his  long  and  active  career. 
Lord  St.  Tincent  escaped  censure  ;r— proceeding 
mostly,  however,  from  those  civil  servants  of  the 
naval  depaffsnent  whose  integularitie* — ^te  call 
them  by  no  harsher  name— had  provoked  his  ire, 
and  induced  him  to  the  adoption  of  measure*  for 
their  correction,  which  seriously  affected  the  repu- 
tation of  some,  and  the  interests  of  many.  Neither 
can  it  be  expected  that  he  passed  through  the 
various  stages  of  public  life  altogether  free  of 
blame.  Bat  if  he  had  faults,  they  were  as  much 
neutralized  by  great  and  eminent  virtues-^diarity, 
generosity,  and  iptgaantmity— as  to  prevent  their 


^pinning  any  goMial  or  promineBt  chaaetn 
Nw  was  there  in  his  disposition  anything  svUen  at 
morose,  whatever  the  provocation  might  be.  Hm 
anger  was  never  smothered,  but  readily  appeaaed 
by  giving  it  full  vent.  He  was  undwdMedlx 
severe ;  but  the  occasions  which  caUed  for  ita 
exercise  fully  justified  it.  These  were  ebkiy 
two.  The  first,  his  prompt  measure*  for  the  oom- 
plete  exMnftjwn  of  the  mutiny  in  the  fi(w>>  befiwf 
Cadi1^  augmented  w  it  frequaMly  waa  by  motHXHW 
ships  se^t  to  b^  ^m  England.  What  th«t  ewr 
seqjiiences  tnust  have  been  of  a^  orgwi]^  nwtini 
in  a  fleet  close  to  i^i  eneroy'^  ptp^  «A  *t  foraigt 
^t^tion,  cannot  be  unknown  VR  9Pf<  wd  i*  fev^il 
to  fontewplate  ;  but  by  a  stem  itnd  ufOomprwMr 
sing  apverity — if  sending  the  orinii^  Hi  iwwwl*' 
ate  ezecutipo,  after  a  legal  cpoviqtion,.o«n  be  ii^ 
called— he  saved  tl^  ^ee^  tflfli  nm>tf^  th*  mWH 
try  from  the  dreadful  recnnenoet  of  a  s^aqni 
ganjeral  mutiny,  th^  $r*t  of  winch  I]«4  rwe«t)]f, 
but  imperfectly,  been  whdu^  ^.  hop^  Tbt 
second  inst^ce  w^  his  eoMhuct  t^  tfae^  «#pen  oj? 
the  Channel  fleet.  Here,  top,  be  vaa  not  <)p4j 
fu^y  justified,  but  imperatively  called  uj^on,  ^  Ml 
in  (or^e  9.  rigid  system  of  di*cipline,  whict)  ^ 
been  unacoountaUy  ^^lected.  On  tf^king  th<| 
command  of  this  flee;,  ^e  finund  an  extiaoii^in^iy 
laxi^  of  duty,  and  disregv»i  ef  ^  discipline ; — 
U\e  cimtaina  deeping  w^  ebon,;  h9)(ts  cob«Mn^ 
employed  for  them;  the  Wft  d^mr^g  by  bun? 
dred^ ;  the  Conupaqdei-in-^ef  very  mi)ob  w  \^ 
den ;  the  ott^r  4^-*fBc^i;*,  good  etuiy  wen,  ]et(i 
ting  tbi«g*  go  m  lu^y  ;  and  ^  thin)  while  th« 
flee;  wa«  aifii^poi^  tn^  b^  W4<^Rg  thsjl,  9f  t|i« 
eni^y,  ready  to  stwrt  frou^  Iciest  I  Wh^t  «^  di^ 
tepwfe,  of  ewduct  9u*t  the  Adfrtirvl  haye  ben 
foun^i  froin  that  of  the  dfif,'\Ya.  and  gallant  officer 
he  bad  bfejt  accu«;9med  to  eonnuind  in  the  M^din 
teirnneau,  where  mutual  aff«i>MQ9  wd  respect  pr»r 
vailed-  But  he  sow  broiwbt  ;hew  other  o£oen 
to  a  sense  of  their  duty  aqd  ob^snce ; — by  rigii^ 
and  deeisive  messures  at  fir*t.  wd  by  sulwe'in'^i^ 
indulgeflcas  to  f^U  whoft  he  found  des^tviitg  of. 
them.  He  thqs  succeeded  in  fonverting  their  di»- 
pleasure  into  regard  and  good-wilL  In  ^ct,  they 
soon  d^overed  that,  whatever  disooi%g)rt  thf 
exigencies  of  the  secvice  d^ijoanded  l^n^  tb^mit 
their  ConfinMder-in-cl4ef  was  ;he  first  to  i)^ik% 
the  sacrifice  and  show  tl^e  example. 

"The  liber^ity  of  hi»  political  opinion^  wa« 
another  fault  witb  many ;  but  though  a  decided 
Whig  in  principle,  hii;  political  feeli^gp  904. 
opinions  were  displayed  only  in  Fat}iament,i  or  (Rt 
public  occasions.  On  service  he  never  suffered 
them  to  appear.  Throughout  the  wl^ile  poune 
of  hi*  professional  career,  his  conduct  proved  hua 
to  he  far  removed  from  the  influence  of  party  con* 
siderations.  In  the  multitude  of  applications 
which  he  received  for  promotions,  from  princes  of 
the  blood,  the  highest  noble^,  ^nd. members  of 
P^^jan^ent,  of  h^s  9*0  p*r;y,  hfi  ij>v«in*J)ly  t^ld 
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Aem,  M  appears  fixMn  his  own  Lettere,*  that  de- 
•erring  young  men,  who  were  bods  of  old  and 
meritorious  officers,  always  had,  and  always 
•hoold  continue  to  have,  the  first  claim  on  his 
patronage.  In  this  and  all  other  respects,  he  was 
■ot  more  steady  to  his  purpose  than  prompt  in 
decision. 

Of  great  mental  and  bodOy  powers,  he  was 
never  diseoneeited  by  difficulties,  and  never  de- 
tdeat  in  means  to  orereome  them.  His  yigilance 
was  extreme.  Nothing  passed  in  the  fleet  without 
kis  obeenration  ;  and  he  is  described  to  have  had 
an  eye  so  quick  and  piercing,  that  it  was  often  said 
ha  appeared  to  look  through  one.  On  shore  be 
was  cbeerfol,  lively,  and  fond  of  a  joke.  The 
seconnt  of  his  ealling  up  Captain  Darby  at  Gib- 
nltar,  and  detaining  him  at  a  bedroom  window  to 
listen  to  a  pretended  dream  he  bad  just  awakened 
firom,  is  more  like  a  story  in  a  novel  than  an  inci- 
dent of  real  life,  (Tncker,  vol.  i.,  371.)  'With 
ehildien  he  was  alwa}^  playful,  though  he  had 
none  of  his  own.  The  two  portraits  in  Mr.  Tuck- 
er's volumes  are  good ;  that  given  by  Captain 
Brenton  is  a  perfect  satyr — a  Silenus.  In  his 
eonntenance  was  a  strong  expression  of  intelli- 
gence ;  in  his  figure,  and  manners,  and  speech,  he 
was  the  picture  of  a  true  Englishman. 

We  have  little  to  say  generally  on  Mr.  Tncker's 
Tolnmea.  Though  he  had  every  motive  to  paint 
the  eharaeter  and  conduct  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  as 
regards  the  public  service  of  the  State,  in  the 
brightest  colors,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
MT,  that  the  portrait  he  has  drawn  appears  to  be 
a  &id>fui  and  accurate  likeness,  firee  firom  flattery 
and  exaggeration.  But,  throughout  the  work,  the 
execution  is  far  from  fiialtleaB.  In  point  of  taste, 
correctness  of  construction,  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  eminently  defective.  His  long  sen- 
tences are  sometimes  so  invirived,  inflated,  and 
inverted,  as  not  easily  to  be  intelligible.  In  this 
latter  particular  we  have  seldom,  indeed,  seen  a 
work  so  obnoxious  to  censure.  In  the  use  made 
of  the  Earl's  letters,  there  is  an  utter  want  of 
literary  resource.  Had  one  half  of  the  six  hun- 
dred he  has  given  been  omitted,  and  the  other  half 
dovetailed  into  the  narrative,  instead  of  being 
huddled  together  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement,  and  a 
relief  to  the  reader.  Every  name  almost,  in  these 
letters,  is  a  blank ;  in  most  cases  unnecessarily 
so.  These  great  blemishes  and  faults  will,  we 
hope,  be  at  least  parUy  removed,  should  another 
edition  be  called  for. 


*  In  one  to  Mrs.  Hoatagne,  who  had  solicited  the  pro- 
motion of ,  he  nyt "  The  officers  of  the  Tille  de 

Pans  remain  as  they  did  when  1  lef^  her ;  and  my  own 
nephew,  commander  of  the  Stork  sloop,  who  is  respected 
as  an  officer  of  UDCommon  merit  and  acquirements,  stands 
as  he  did  before  1  came  into  office ;  and  I  have  refused  to 
promote  at  the  isqnsst  of  fbor  piinecs  of  the  blood."— 
Thes*  wars,  the  Prinos  of  Walts,  and  th«  Pokes  of 
Qtersnet,  K«Bt,  and  C«mb«rhu»i. 


FAUI  COMMWIF  CjdopMuIlL 

CHBISTOPHER    MABLOW — JOSHUA    STLTESTEB 
BICHABD  BABNFIELD. 

Christoprcb  Marlow,  so  highly  eminent  as  s 
dramatic  writer,  would  {nobably  have  been  ever- 
looked  in  the  department  of  miscellsneous  poetry, 
bnt  for  his  beautiful  piece,  rendered  ftmiliar  by  its 
being  transferred  into  Walton's  "  Angler," — 7%« 
Pasiionate  Shepherd  to  his  Love.  Joshua  SvIi- 
TtsTER,  who  died  in  1018,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five, 
and  who  was  the  author  of  a  large  rdume  of 
poems  of  very  unequal  merit,  claims  notice  as  the 
now  generally  received  author  of  an  impressive 
piece,  long  ascribed  to  Raleigh — The  Soitl't  Er- 
rand. Another  fugitive  poem  of  great  beauty,  but 
in  a  different  style,  and  which  has  often  been  attri- 
bnted  to  Shakspeare,  is  now  given  to  Richard 
BARNTtiLD,  author  of  several  poetieal,  volumes 
published  between  1594  and  1698.  These  thro* 
remarkable  poems  are  here  sobjoined : 

The  Ptutiomnt  Shepherd  to  his  Lttt. 

Comb  live  with  me,  snd  be  my  love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove 
That  valleys,  groves,  tmd  hills  and  fields. 
Woods  or  steepy  mountains  yields. 

And  we  will  sit  upon  the  rocks, 
Seeing  the  shepherds  feed  their  flocks, 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

And  I  will  make  thee  beds  of  rosta, 
And  a  thoasand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers  and  a  Idrtle, 
Embroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle : 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool, 
Which  fVom  onr  pretty  lambs  we  poll; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold : 

A  belt  of  .straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Come  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  shepherd  swain  shall  dance  and  sing, 
For  thy  delight,  each  May-moming : 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move, 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 

The  Nfmph's  Seplf  to  the  Passionate  Shepherd, 
By  Raleigh. 

If  all  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move 
To  lire  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  fidd  to  tM, 
Whcft  rivers  rage  and  rocks  grow  cold ; 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb, 
The  rfst  wmplain  9f  «v** ««  VPti^ 
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Tbe  flowen  do  ftde,  and  vanton  fieUb 
To  vajrward  winter  reckoning  yields ; 
A  honey  tongue — a  heart  of  gall, 
1>  fanqr's  spring,  but  sorrow's  (all. 

Thy  gowns,  thy  shoes,  thy  beds  of  roses, 
Thy  cap,  thy  kirtle  and  thy  posies. 
Soon  break,  soon  wither,  soon  forgotten, 
In  folly  ripe,  in  reason  rotten. 

Thy  bell  of  stcavand  ivy  bads, 
Thy  eeral  clasps  and  amber  itads; 
▲U  these  in  me  BO  mean*  can  mov* 
To  come  to  thee  and  be  tky  lore. 

Bat  coold  yoQth  last,  and  lore  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  nor  age  no  need. 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move 
To  Ure  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 

lU  SouFtErrmi. 

Oo,  soni,  the  body's  gnest. 

Upon  a  thankless  errand! 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best. 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant ; 
Oo,  since  I  needs  must  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Oo,  teU  the  court  it  glows, 

Aai  akinee  like  rotten  w«od  f 
Oo,  tell  the  ehtncfa  it  shows 
What's  good,  and  doth  no  good) 
If  ehnich  and  coon  rejij, 
Tbim  give  them  both  the  lie. 

Tell  potentates,  they  live 

Acting  by  others  actions, 
Not  loved  tmless  they  give. 
Not  strong  but  by  their  faction*. 
If  potentates  reply, 
Oive  potentates  the  lie. 

TeU  men  of  high  condition, 

That  rule  afiairs  of  state. 

Their  porpose  is  ambition. 

Their  practice  only  hate. 

And  if  they  once  reply, 

Hmu  giw  Ihem  all  the  1m. 

Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 
They  beg  for  more  by  spmdina 

Who  in  their  greateRt  cost, 
Seek  nothing  but  commending. 

And  if  they  make  reply, 
•  Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

Ttn  zeal  it  lacks  devotion, 

TeU  love  it  is  bitt  hist, 
TeU  time  it  is  bat  motion, 
TeU  flesh  it  is  bnt  dost ; 
And  wish  them  not  reply. 
For  tboa  most  give  the  Ue. 

TeU  age  it  daily  wasteth, 
TeU  honor  how  it  alten^. 


TeU  beaaty  how  she  bbstelh, 
TeU  &vor  bow  she  falters. 
And  as  they  sbaU  reply, 
Give  every  one  the  lie. 

TeU  wit  how  mach  it  wrangles 
In  tickle  points  of  niceness: 
TeU  wisdom  she  entangles 
Herself  in  over-wiseness. 
And  when  they  do  rqdy. 
Straight  give  them  both,  the  £•. 

TeU  pikysic  of  her  boldness, 
TeU  skiU  it  b  pretenaon, 
TeU  charity  of  coldness, 
TeU  law  it  is  contention. 
And  as  they  do  reply. 
So  ^ve  them  still  the  lie. 

TeU  formne  of  her  bKadneat, 

TeU  Batare  of  dec^, 
'  TeU  friendship  of  ankandneM, 
TeU  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  wiH  reply. 
Then  give  them  aU  tlte  Ue. 

TeU  arts  they  have  bo  sound  neas^ 

But  vary  by  esteeming, 
TeU  achoids  they  want  pttoftmadBaa^ 
And  stand  too  mnch  oo  ififiminf 
If  arts  and  schools  reply. 
Give  arts  and  schools  the  lia. 

TteU  faith  it 's  fled  the  dty, 

TeU  how  the  country  erreth, 

TeU,  manhood  diakes  off  pity, 

TeU,  virtue  least  preftrieth. 

And  if  they  do  reply. 

Spare  not  to  give  the  Ue. 

So,  when  thoa  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  tdabfainf  { 
Although  to  give  the  lie 
Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing ; 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  wiU, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kUl. 

Addrta  to  Hu  NighimgaU. 

As  it  feU  npon  a  day. 
In  the  meny  month  of  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made ; 
Beasts  did  leap,  and  birds  did  sing, 
Trees  did  grow,  and  plants  did  spring  t 
Everything  did  banish  moan. 
Save  the  nightingale  alone. 
She,  poor  bird,  as  aU  forloni. 
Leaned  her  breast  np-till  a  thom ; 
And  there  sung  the  dolefuU'st  dit^. 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  {Hty. 
Fie,  fie,  fie,  now  wonld  she  cry  t 
Tera,  tent,  by  aad  by; 
That,  to  hear  her  so  oomplais, 
Scawe  I  could  Oom  lean  teteiA) 
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Made  ms  diiab  upon  My  cnra. 

Ah !  (thon^  I^)  thoa  mooA'A  in  Tain ; 

None  takes  pitjr  on  thy  paiD : 

Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee, 

Bnthless  6eu«,  they  «in  no(  cheer  thee : 

King  Ttcu&oti  he  i$  dead ; 

All  thy  friends  ore  lapp'd  iu  lead; 

All  thy  feHbv-birds  do  sing, 

Carelesiof  thy  sotMwing! 

"WilHit  m  fickle  I'orHiBe  willed, 

Thon  and  I  were  both  beguiled. 

Erery  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  irind ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find. 

Every  mail  will  be  thy  friend 

Whilst  tiioa  hast  -wherewith  to  spend; 

But,  if  stow  of  eiowas  b«  soaiiti 

No  man  will  soj^  thy  want. 

If  that  one  k»  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  Ivnkcall;, 

And  with  tocb-lik*  flatlcringf 

"  Pity  bal  he  wees  a  king." 

If  be  be  addict  to  vice, 

QniMfl^  WW  they  #»  ertfMc; 

But  if  ftvtuM  oiM»  do  fl«o«tt, 

VMtt  fiM«*«il  M*  gi««(t  i«Mitt« : 

TMf  AM  tbHTMi  en  Mtt  beibM 

Use  his  CieKfipany  no  nore. 

He  flUtt  U  iky  friend  faideed. 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need^ 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep, 

If  thou  wake  he  cannot  sleep: 

Thus,  of  erery  grief  in  heart, 

He  with  thee  doth  bear  a  put. 

These  art  certain  sigAs  to  know 

Faithful  fHend  from  flattering  foe. 


KINI9  or  MCSSM. 


It  may  arwe  from  hi*  besetting  unchaiitable- 
neas  of  heart,  bat  Punch  was  never  in  love  with 
the  King  of  Prussia.  When  his  majesty,  under 
the  auspices  of  good  Mrs.  Fry,  want  to  New- 
gat^  and  when  in  the  female  prisoners'  ward,  his 
pious  majesty  dropped  upon  hia  kneea  abd  grayed, 
we  thought  the  Kittg  of  PrusBia,  aa  tlMi  lawyers 
say,  proved  too  moali.  The  humility,  if  true, 
was  too  good  to  last.  Aad  so  it  has  proved ;  for 
though  his  majesty  wab  aa  very  good  i  Christian 
whilst  ia  New^^,  he  e$a,  k  appears,  play  the 
Nicholas  in  little  on  the  Prussian  throne.  Sweet 
and  touching  is  it  to  eonfemplate  a  mighty  poten- 
tate of  earth  down  upon  his  kneea  with  Bst  Sly, 
SuKB  Taorm,  Moll  Flasblt,  and  twenty  other 
forlorn  bird>  «f  Newgate,  "  in  trouble,"  for  felony 
and  misdemeanor !  be&tttiful)  itideed,  is  the  humil- 
ity !  The  mstMla  wondste,  Ud  tfae  ttifnkeys  cry, 
"  Bless  ua !  what  a  pkni*  MM«f."  TlM  Mory  is 
read  and  told  at  Mritbig:  tBt^^aMM^  tt)4  Une  King 
of  Prussia->4iMi.  FmM  f«»Mlr  Mp^it«#  teto  th* 


large  aatf  Waier  Bosom:  ef  fitmale  philanthiopy. 
He  ia  alcmg  of  tiMnfite— a  king  of  sngar-candy ! 

His  majesty  returns  to  Prussia,  and  with  almost 
the  gloss  of  h»  NewgaM  benevolence  ifpon  him, 
be  becomes  Jack-of-all-work  to  the  Empemr  of 
Russia.  He  is  Nicholas's  most  humble  servant : 
a  too],  a  scourge,  i  Prussian  knout  in  the  hsad  of 
the  imperial  executioner. 

A  number  of  Poles,  dignified  by  misfortune — 
ennobled  by  suflbrmg  patiimisut— tafce  nfiige  in 
Prussia  front  tiie  Uaedy  teig*  of  Hia  RvaBisB  bear. 
They  aie— in  a  faolicky  meed,  k  seems,  of  the 
Prussian  monarch — ^permitted  by  bin  to  find  a 
home  in  Poeen.  Their  country  destroyed  to  them, 
their  fortuned  shattered  by  aa  wild  and  roercileas  a 
tyrant  as  Heaven  ever  permitted  to  scourge  btK 
manity — ^tbey  are  allowed  to  find  a  resting^plaee 
in  Pmsaia.  They  become  planted  in  the  soil; 
when,  lo !  Nicholas  has  ugly  dreams  about  them, 
—they  disturb  his  t^eerfiil  titonghts,— end,  as  be 
cannot  have  them  back,  first  for  the  knout,  and 
then  for  Siberia,  why — he  begs  of  his  brother 
Prussia  to  banish  them,  accursed  &om  the  land. 
Whereupon,  Mrs.  Fby's  pet  shows  himself  obe- 
dient to  the  greater  scut  of  mischief,  and,  whether 
or  no,  the  Poles  must  pack.  The  soil  of  Prussia 
is  not  favorable  to  virtuous  misery. 

Strange  are  tke  qrmpatlnea  of  kings!  Hia 
majesty  of  Ptmmtx  oamH  toA  ftr  aad  pray  with 
Illegal  Pawning,  with  Highway  Robbery,  with 
EmbegJeJMiit)  witk  Felony,  is  it*  many  shapes : 
but  for  Defeated  Vnkt,  Hereie  So^bring,  Patriot- 
ism, in  aU  its  gloriMs  and  (^rif)riag  aspiratioDa 
— all  such  are  naught,  and  must  not  find  harbor  in 
Poaen. 

In  Newgate,  the  Kino  of  Prussia  waa  a  Chiia- 
tian ;  what  a  pity  that  he  should  have  quitted  k  to 
aet  jonmeyman  despot  at  home. — Punch. 


r  iwtt  Pimco. 
LAW   OP  fA.itfn  AND  CHItD. 

Wb  now  comoi  ta  ik*  teaser  sabjwt  of  parent 
and  child,  whiak  Skakapaaae  ksa  so  tenderly 
touched  upoa  in  tuitif  ef  kis  tragedies.  Maoduff 
calls  his  children  "  chickens,"  probably  because 
he  "  broods  "  met  the  loss  of  them ;  and  Werner, 
in  Lord  Syron'a  beautiful  play  of  that  name, 
exclaims  to  Gabol-,  "Are  you  a  father?"  a  ques- 
tion which,  as  the  Hungarian  was  a  single  man, 
he  could  not  have  iknswered  in  the  affirmative 
without  rendering  himself  amenable  to  the  very 
stringent  provisions  of  the  forty-fi&k  of  EHizap 
beth.  Children  are  of  two  sorts— boys  and  giris : 
though  the  lawyers  atill  further  divide  them  into 
le^timate  and  illegitimate. 

The  duties  of  a  parent  are  maintenance  and 
education  ;  or,  as  Coke  would  Imvs  expressed  it, 
grub  and  grammar.  That  the  father  has  a  right 
to  maintain  his  child,  is  ks  old  ss  Motttesquieu — 
we  meaa,  of  oouM*,  th«  Mle,  m  (N  *hild  or  the 
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bjrtlMbye,  wehtTe  Bomeaatdf  kMwkig'. 

Fbrttni«tel7,  the  fanr  «f  natare  diimes  in  -trlth 
the  law  of  the  land ;  for,  though  there  is  a  game, 
called  "  Noae  of  m;  child,,"  in  which  it  iscuatmn- 
axy  to  knoek  ao  iofiuit  aboirt  fiten  one  aide  e£  the 
loom  to  tha  otbar,  atitt  thasa  ia  that  natoial  •rofrn 
ia  tke  parenta)  breast  that  &theis  and  motheis  aie 
for  the  most  part  wining  to  ptorvide  for  their  off- 
apring. 

The  civil  law  will  not  allow  a  paieat  to  diwir 
berit  hia  *biii  withont  a  reaatm ;  of  whiok  Maaons 
tbets  ara  fourteen,  tbovgh  there  n  one  rflaaoa, 
Bamelj',  having  nothing  to  leave,  which  eanses  a 
great  many  heiis  to  be  amputated,  or  cut  off,  even 
without  the  ceremony  of  performing  the  operation, 
with  a  shilling.  Our  own  law  is  more  civil  to 
parents  than  the  civil  law,  for  in  this  country  ohil- 
dr«n  are  left  to  Fate  and  the  Qaarter  Sesnoas, 
wfaieh  will  compel  a  fkther,  medier,  grandfttber, 
or  grandmother,  to  provide  for  a  child,  if  of  suffi- 
cient ability.  If  a  parent  runs  away,  that  is  to 
mj,  doth  spdngoff  from  his  ofibpring,  the  ehnich- 
waxdana  and  overseers  may  seiie  his  goods  aad 
Aatteb,  and  dispose  ef  them  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  fhmily ;  so  that,  if  a  man  lodging  in  a  garret 
leaves  notluog  beliind  him,  that  must  be  seized  for 
the  benefit  of  the  deserted  children.  By  the  late 
Fbor  Law  A«t,  a  husbaad  is  liable  to  maiatain  the 
ciuMraii  of  his  wife,  wbe^t  legitimate  or  iHegiti- 
mate ;  and  we  woald  therefore  advise  alt  "  persons 
about  to  marry,"  that  though  it  is  imprudent  to 
count  one's  chicfcana  before  they  are  hatclied, 
■till  it  ia  deainble  that  ehickena  already  hatched, 
•nd  not  ooonted  on,  should  be  rigidly  gnarded 
against. 

It  being  the  policy  of  our  laws  to  pomote 
industry,  no  iather  is  bound  to  contribute  to  a 
child's  support,  more  than  twenty  shillings  a 
month,  which  keeps  the  child  eeetiDually  aharp 
■et,  and  is  likely  to  promote  the  active  growth  of 
the  in&ntine  appetite. 

Our  law  does  not  prevent  a  father  from  disinher- 
itiag  his  child;  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
BsvalNUs  ts  our  diamattsia,  who  have  been  able 
to  draw  a  series  of  dehghtfol  stage  old  men,  who 
have  a  strong  hold  on  the  filial  obedience  of  the 
-walking  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  dare  not  msh 
into  each  other's  arms,  for  fear  of  the  old  gentle- 
man in  a  court  coat  and  large  shoe-buckles  being 
«nih»onble  to  the  youth  in  ducks,  or  the  maiden  in 
mttalin.  Heirs  are  especial  favorites  of  oar  courts 
of  justice— much  as  the  lamb  is  the  especial  favor- 
ite of  the  wolf— for  an  heir  with  mint  sauce,  that 
is  to  say,  with  lots  of  money,  is  a  dainty  dish 
iadeed,  to  Itmpt  the  legal  appetile. 

A  patent  may  proteet  his  eUld :  aad  thus,  if  one 
boy  l»tteis  another  boy,  the  pnrent  of  the  second 
hoy  may  batter  the  first  boy,  and  the  battery  is  jns- 
tifiabWi  tvt  snch  battery  ia  ia  the  eye  of  the  law 
qbI^  thia  wodeSng  of  parental  aSeotioa;  though  it 
iMWtwrnrlcwasd  fix  pareMalafibotioat  to  take  a 
pnciliatie  torn  in  its  extraordinary  taal  to  show  itoelf. 


TIte  last  doty  of  a  parent  is  to  educate  a  child, 
or  to  initiate  him  into  the  myst^ee  ef  Mavor  at  an 
eariy  poried.  Learning  is  said  to  be  better  than 
houses  and  land — probably  because  it  opens  a  wide 
field  for  the  imagination — ^that  Cubitt  of  the  mind 
—to  build  upen. 

The  oM  Romans,  says  Hale,  used  to  be  able  to 
kill  their  children ;  but  he  adds  that "  the  practysse 
off  cuttinge  offe  one's  own  hair  was  tbougghto 
barbei-eua."  This  atrocious  pun  reminds  us  of 
the  ct«eity  of  a  eartaia  dramatist  of  modem  tissea, 
who  need  ta  write  pieces  and  take  lus  owa  ehil- 
dren  to  see  them,  thereby  submitting  his  ewn  o^ 
spring  to  the  most  painful  ordeal ;  for  they  were 
compelled  to  sit  out  the  whole  performance,  and 
were  savagely  pinched  if  they  foil  asleep,  while 
they  were,  at  the  same  time,  expeeted  to  iasg^ 
and  locdc  cheerful  at  every  attempt  at  a  jok*  whioh 
their  unnatural  fother  had  ventured  to  perpetrate. 
In  conformity  with  the  maxim  that  "patema  po- 
teatas  in  jtietate  debet  non  in  atrocitate  amsatere,'" 
it  is  believed  that  a  child  in  auoh  a  dreadful  posi- 
tion as  that  which  we  have  alluded  to,  might  clain 
to  be  released  by  his  next  ftiend,  for  the  time 
being,  the  box-keeper. 

A  parent  may  correct  his  child  with  a  rod  or  a 
caae--a  practice  unginally  introduced  to  encourage 
the  gsowera  of  bireh,  and  to  proteet  the  impt»ter« 
of  bamboo,  as  well  as  to  promote  the  healthy 
tingling  of  the  juvenile  veins ;  and  a  schoolmaster, 
who  is  in  loco  parentis,  is  also  empowered  to  do 
the  like  by  an  old  Act  of  Parliament,  known  as  the 
8tat«te  of  Wapping. 

Children  owe  their  pareirts  support ;  hot  this  is  a 
mntnal  obligation ,  for  they  must  support  each  other 
— ^though  we  sometimes  hear  them  declaring  eaeh 
other  wholly  unsupportable. 

Illegitimate  children  axe  such  as  are  bom  before 
wedlock;  beiag,  like  Richwd  the  Third,  "sent 
before  their  time  into  this  breathing  world :"  and 
though  there  is  a  fine  maxim,  to  the  effect  of  it> 
being  "better  late  than  never,"  it  is,  in  some 
cases,  better  to  be  late  than  too  early.  They  are 
said  to  be  nuUius  fiUi,  or  nobody's  children ;  but 
so  many  people  are  now  the  diildreD  of  mere 
nobodies,  that  all  the  old  prejudices  on  this  point 
against  innocent  parties  are  becoming  quite  obso- 
lete, as  they  ought  to  be. 

There  is  now  no  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  we  have  named,  except  that  one  cannot 
inherit,  and  the  other  can ;  but  some  ef  those  who 
can  can't,  and  some  of  those  who  can't  are  enabled 
to  do  what  is  far  better,  namely,  to  give  instead 
of  taking. 


MisroKTuirEa  hkver  comb  aloxb. — Wo  see  the 
Kiiro  or  Hahotbr  is  announced,  as  well  as  the 
EuriROft  ev  Rcssia,,  to  visit  England  in  die  month 
of  May.  Pariiaps  it  ia  all  for  the  best  that  tkcea 
two  monai^a  should  make  their  visits  at  the  sam* 
time,  as  insianees  have  been  known  of  oos  violent 
poison  ooanterscting  another. — Punch. [(> 
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'  Vtt  BM  t«n  70a,  Kholar,  that  DiogeiM*  mlkad  on  a  dajr  with 
hit  frieod,  to  aea  a  coDntrj'  lair,  where  be  aaw  ribtmu,  and  look- 
tng'Clasue,  and  nat-crackan,  aiid  fiddlea,  and  manx  other  gim- 
eracu ;  and  haring  obaerved  them  all,  and  the  other  fiumibraoia 
that  makeup  the  furniture  of  a  country  bir,  be  eald  to  hie  friend, 
"  Ziordt  fune  moHf  thingt  there  an  in  tkU  world  of  wkieh 
XHogaia  hath  no  need."  IxiaK  wauoh. 

Wrat  would  London  be  vrithout  its  shops! 

How  dull  to  the  pedestrian,  on  a  fine  Sunday  in 
Jane,  is  the  fonnal,  quaker-like  aspect  of  the  shut- 
tered shops  of  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand ! 
How  diranal  to  the  lounger  are  the  tedious  atreets, 
where  the  tobacconists  and  pastrycooks  alone  offer 
their  attractions  to  his  excursive  eye  !  Huw  pro- 
voking to  the  pert  milliner,  whose  only  day  of  lifl- 
ing  her  eyes  from  everlasting  work  is  Svmday, 
when  the  haberdashery  shops,  with  all  their  fnp- 
peiy,  are  as  a  sealed  book,  or  a  fountain  shup  up. 

The  shops  of  London,  on  Sunday,  like  a  gallery 
of  piotures  turned  to  the  wall,  on  other  days  dis- 
play their  thousand  works  of  art  in  the  most  splen- 
did frames,  and  the  gayest  colors ;  each  shop  is  a 
future,  more  or  less  highly-finished,  or  colored, 
according  to  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  owner, 
and  drawing  its  own  especial  mob  of  gaping 
admirers. 

Without  the  privilege  of  the  shop-windows, 
what  on  earth  would  become  of  our  thousands  of 
London  looogers  ? 

Without  their  aid,  and  the  auction-rooms,  how, 
m  the  name  of  laziness,  would  the  wretehed  mem- 
ber of  a  West  End  club  contrive  to  annihilate  the 
time  between  breakfast  and  dinner ! 

To  him,  and  to  the  stranger,  the  onemployed, 
the  idle,  the  shops  of  London  are  means  oi^  educa- 
tion and  amusement ;  normal  schools  of  art  and 
industry  ;  repositories  of  taste  and  virtu ;  libraries 
of  industry,  science,  intellect,  applied  to  provide 
tar  the  artificial  wants  and  multiplied  requirements 
of  civilised  and  social  man ;  museimis  of  manuiao- 
tttring  ingenuity  and  skill. 

If  we  were  called  upon  to  point  out  a  single  test 
by  which  we  might  determine  the  degree  of  refine- 
ment of  a  people,  we  would  say,  look  at  the  shops ; 
there  yon  will  see,  reflected  in  the  number  of  com- 
modities, the  number  of  leantB  nf  refined  life  ;  and 
perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  by  the  number  of  our  artifi- 
cial wants  that  oar  refinement  is  to  be  calculated. 

Let  a  man  walk  leisurely  from  Oxford  Street, 
down  Regent  Street,  along  the  Strand,  Fleet 
Street,  Cheapside,  "to  the  India  House;"  let 
him  stop,  and  introduce  himself  to  the  outsides  of 
individtud  shops ;  let  him  enter  into  conversation 
with  them,  and  hear  what  they  have  to  say ;  and, 
if  he  does  not  return  to  his  chamber  impressed 
with  more  vivid  ideas  of  the  tremendous  wealth, 
importance,  enterprise  of  this  mighty  metropolis 
of  shopocratsthtuii  he  had  before,  we  can  only  say, 
he  is  not  the  man  we  took  him  for. 

There  is  a  physiognomy  of  shop ;  a  decided 
expression  of  countenance,  that  at  once  indicates 
to  the  spectator  its  social  position,  and  status  in 
society.  Here  is  a  shop,  for  instance,  with  wide 
mouth,  low  forehead,  bleared  eyes,  and  dusky  fea- 
tures ;  a  shop  that  a  poor  man  would  no  more  think 
of  entering  than  he  would  of  intruding  into  a  gen- 
tleman's parior ;  a  shop  that  says  as  fhia  as  it 
oan  speak,  "  I  care,  not  I,  for  chance  customers,  I 
am  a  shop  of  high  connexions  sad  good  faatily." 
The  emfAoyis  of  such  a  shop  as  this  are  more  like 
etetgymen  than  shopmen;  bald-headed,  ooofidea- 
tSal,  MMk-coatcd,  long^errie*  shopmea  ;  men  of 
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^ood  MkriM  aad  Eaunar,  gnve  and  iadeiMiidMl 
m  theii  deportment,  who  have  been  in  the  ettaUish- 
ment  nine-and-twenty  years  come  next  Lprd 
Mayor's  day ;  and  intend  to  be  there  the  remainder 
of  their  respectable  lives. 

These  old  established  shop*  staie  at  a  chanoe- 
onstomer;  they  are  civil,  bot  eool  in  serving  yon, 
and  take  care  to  chaige  yon  a  little  higher  than 
they  do  to  their  own  connexions ;  they  wul  not  eon- 
descend  to  enter  into  conversation  with  you  ;  and 
if  you  make  any  objection  to  the  price  or  quality  of 
any  article,  they  return  yoor  money  with  great 
indifirerenoe  and  solemnity. 

Nevertheless,  joa  cannot  lay  out  your  money 
at  a  greater  advantage  than  in  one  of  these ;  in 
fact,  they  are  the  only  shops  to  be  depended  on; 
they  cannot  afford  to  cheat  you,  nor  give  you  a  bad 
article ;  they  are  said  to  be  dear,  because  they 
charge  a  high  price  for  a  good  article,  and  in  thu 
point  of  view  diey  may  be  as  well  called  cheap 
shras  as  dear. 

Contrast  one  of  these  with  a  ticketpahop,  m  pie> 
tended  cheap  shop,  a  lying,  Jeremy  Diddler  shop, 
that  pretends  to  be  always  selling  off  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  as  if  its  sole  ambition  were  to  ruin  itself 
for  the  benefit  of  a  discerning  public. 

There  is  something  of  the  cut  of  the  rwell-nob 
about  one  of  these  cheap  shops ;  it  looks  as  if  it  had 
stolen  its  commodities,  or  had  obtained  them  upoa 
false  pretences,  which,  in  truth,  is  usually  the 
case  ;  its  plate-glass  windows,  brass  sashes,  and 
fuU-len^  mirrors,  have  an  impudent,  nnpaid-for 
expreamon. 

There  an  no  shopmen  in  these  plaoes,  hot  only 
somethings  between  young  men  and  boys;  raw, 
twenty  pounds  a-year  counter-jumpers,  in  Eodlow, 
half-starched  cravats,  and  seedy  black  coats ;  there 
is  ggeat  bustle  and  appearance  of  business,  which 
you  never  notice  in  shops  that  enjoy  the  ftabty; 
the  shop-boys  have  a  snrrile,  insolent  manner,  and 
an  open,  undisguised  desire  of  cheating  and  taking 
you  u.  Tou  are  attracted,  if  you  know  no  better, 
by  the  low  prices  of  articles  ticketed  in  the  window, 
and  you  enter  ;  you  ask  to  look  at  the  article  in  the 
window ;  this  the  shopmen  will  not  allow,  hot 
assure  3ron  they  have  precisely  similar  goods, 
which  they  promr  for  your  inspection ;  if  you  per- 
sist in  declining  any  other  article  than  that  yoa 
see  marked  in  the  window,  you  will  in  all  pro- 
babUity  be  insulted,  and  turned  out  of  the  shop,  if 
not  sent  to  the  station-house,  as  has  before  now  hap- 
pened to  an  adventurous  bargain-hunter.  Whtt- 
ever  you  are  wheedled  or  bulfied  into  buyiag  at 
these  pretended  cheap  shops  is  rare  to  be  dear,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  of 
inferior  quahty  ;  you  never  quit  the  counter  with- 
out the  unpleasant  sensation  of  having  been  taken 
in,  or  of  having  been  dealing  with  people  whose 
trade  is  to  take  people  in. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  of  execration  bestowed 
upon  fortune-hunters,  but  we  do  not  know  that 
there  is  not  another  class  of  sporting  characters, 
almost,  if  not  altogether  as  detestable,  we  mean 
Jore-ain-himtera.  'ftme,  temper,  and  shoe-leather, 
will  these  people  submit  to  the  loss  of,  for  a  bar- 
gain ;  will  stew  tbemselvee  in  an  atmes^iere  of 
odor^roas  penpicatign  among  greasy  Jew-brok- 
ers,  at  an  auction,  for  a  bargain  ;  will  bid  against 
their  best  fiiend  for  a  thing  which  he  wants,  and 
which  they  don't  want,  for  the  love  they  bear  a 
bargain.  Now,  what  is  a  bargain?  Something 
pmshaaed  for  less  than  its  <Ur  marfcetabla  -vahM^- 
Who  is  tte  BaOitiby  thk!   BiOn  tlwiraodai^ 
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ths  •wiler,  or  the  powr  sriimi,  whoae  days  sad 
■ights  of  labor  hare  been  ooosumed  in  its  prodnc- 
tioo. 

With  what  exoetis  of  glee  will  a  bar^ain-htuitr 
ing  lady  retam  home  with  "  such  a  love  of  a  bon- 
net," "  such  a  beautifiil  worked  iDnslin,"  "aucha 
•weet  love  of  a  tambouied  collar,"  in  the  purchaae 
whereof  she  has  been  lucky  enough  or  clever 
enough  to  get  it  a  bargain — "  a  mete  nothing — an 
M  song — and  wonders  how  they  can  make  it  for 
the  money." 

Alas !  iK>w  many  tears  may  not  the  poor  worker 
of  that  precioQs  bargain  have  shed,  while  wearing 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  for  wages,  mayhap  barely 
enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together !  Whwt 
struggling  hearts  may  not  have  bent  ovrar  the 
neeme  or  the  tambour-frame, — hearts  whose  only 
aspiration  is  for  that  happy,  that  longdesired  hour, 
when  they  will  for  ever  cease  to  beat, — hearts 
whoae  joy,  hope,  and  freshness  have  long  since 
given  place  to  the  complaining  bittemeas  of  imre- 
mittiog,  unrequited  toil ! 

Ay,  ladies  of  Britain,  go  bargain-catching,  and 
give  to  SoutJi  Sea  islanders  and  nasty  niggen  the 
socamulated  produce  of  your  savings  from  the 
sweat  and  life-blood  of  your  distressed  country- 
women! 

We  have  no  patience  with  the  hungry-eyed, 
greedy-hearted  wretches  who  rush  into  chei^t 
shops ;  and  the  only  respectability  about  the  cheap 
■hops  is  their  cleverness  in  doing  these  hunters  of 
bargains.  It  is  not  that  the  buyer  is  sure  at  these 
piaees  to  get  an  article  fifty  per  cent,  none,  at 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  less  than  a  respectable 
tradesman  can  amird  to  sell  it  for  ;  this  we  rejoice 
at ;  this  ia  a  sort  of  retributive  justice  ;  it  serves 
the  bargain-hunter  right.  It  is  the  misery  among 
mdeapeopte,  artificers,  shopmen,  the  screwing  of 
the  poor  workmen  and  workwomen,  to  which  the 
bargain-hunter,  by  bis  purchases,  is  an  accessory 
after  the  fust,  sinee  all  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
have  any  concern  with  the  cheap  shops  are  sure  to 
bora  their  fineers. 

A  respeetutle  tradesman  has  an  article  in  his 
shop,  forming  the  most  valuable  portion  of  his 
■tocK  in  trade,  but  whidi  he  cannot  afford  to  sell, 
and  which  secures  to  the  honest  purchaser  an  hon- 
est article  at  an  honest  price,  I  mean  his  character. 
This  enables  the  tradesman  to  afford  to  do  what  is 
6ir,  and  he  does  it ;  this  is  a  protection  to  the  cus- 
tomer, from  impostore  far  before  the  mendacious 
aanouncements  of  the  tidiet-shops ;  this  it  is  which 
enablee  the  customer  to  enter  a  shop  with  confi- 
dence, quit  it  with  satisfaction,  and  return  to  it  with 
alacrity.  Believe  me,  it  is  worth  a  trifle  arCra  to 
deal  with  an  honest  man,  who  by  straightforward 
behavior  has  raised  himself  to  independence. 

These  observations  apply  to  cheap  tea-shops, 
cheap  tailors,  cheap  jewellers,  cheap  haberdashers, 
cheap  everything — whatever  is  too  cheap  is  too 
dear.  The  tradesman  will  not  get  rich  by  this 
cheap  aystem,  and  the  customer  will  find,  sooner 
or  later,  that  he  has  sacrificed  his  true  interest  to 
a  mere  delusion. 

Let  us  now  resume  our  stroll  and  our  casual 
observations,  as  we  proceed  along  the  leading  line 
of  the  world  of  shoidceepers.  Here  is  an  histori- 
eal  shop— a  shop  that  has  made  a  fortune,  and 
founded  a  family.  There  it  stands,  a  monument 
of  the  supremacy  of  honest,  humble  industry  in 
this  great  and  powerful  country.  There  you  see 
it,  an  eaiate  of  five  or  tan  thousand  pounda  »-year 
t*  th«  ttadMOMB,  and  tba  maaiw  of  a  dcMBt  liT«li> 


hood  to  nniriMra  of  faidnstrioQS  head*  of  ibiniliea, 
— and  yet  it  is  only  a  saddler's  shop.  Out  of  that 
shop  have  been  turned  boys,  sons  of  the  saddler, 
who  stitched  therein.  These  boys  have  gone  to 
school  and  college,  and  have  returned  with  all  the 
honors  that  intellectual  labor  can  extort  from  col- 
leges and  schools.  The  eldest  son  of  that  saddler 
ha»  ph^ed  himself,  through  the  several  gradations 
of  an  arduous  profession,  to  a  highlv  respectable 
station ;  the  second  son  of  that  saddler  is  at  the 
head  and  is  confessed  wortliily  to  be  at  the  head, 
of  a  profession  the  most  distinguished  by  public 
honors  and  rewards  of  any  in  this  country.  He 
has  long  been  a  senator  and  an  advocate,  and  be> 
fore  these  pages  see  the  light  may  probably  be  a 
peer.  The  third  son  of  that  saddler  has  extended, 
in  distant  lands,  the  power  and  glory  of  his  conn* 
try  by  force  of  aims,  and  stands  confessedly  one 
ot  the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  his  time. 
What  an  accumulation  of  honor  in  one  family  !— 
what  an  illustration  of  the  height  to  which  in  thia 
country  the  son  of  the  humblest  man  may,  if  he  is 
worthy,  attain ! 

Here  is  another  shop— another  saddler's  shop. 
You  see  a  number  of  oIean-&ced,  well-fied  looking 
fellows,  pricking  pig-skin  into  shape.  The  owner 
of  that  shop,  once  a  poor  youth,  has  now  a  title,  a 
carriage — what  did  I  say!  a  manufactory  of  cai- 
riages--footmen  in  sanguine  breeches  and  gdd- 
laced  coats ;  a  splendid  mansion  in  one  of  the  meet 
fashionaUe  parts  of  the  town ;  he  is,  moreover,  a 
valuable  magistrate,  an  expoeer  of  swindlers  and 
schemers,  and  a  public-spirited  citizen ;  in  Oxford 
Street  a  saddle-maker,  in  Park  Crescent  a  gentl»< 
man  of  fortime,  at  the  Mansion  House  a  raaa  of 
law  and  authority. 

A  third  shop  is  a  baronet's— a  knight  of  the 
bloody  hand — a  man  of  enormous  fortime.  Here 
you  must  excuse  me,  while  I  step  in  and  purchaae 
at  the  coimter  of  Sir  John  a  peimyworth  of  sweet 
oil,  wherewith  to  anoint  my  razors. 

Not  to  particularise  individual  shops,  it  is  quite 
a  catalogue  to  recount  the  number  of  men  of  dis* 
tinction  that  have  been  shopkeepers  in  London, 
and  whose  children  now  sit  in  Pariiament,  on  the 
Bench,  adorn  the  Church  and  the  anuy,  or  swell 
the  number  of  independent  families  in  private  life. 
When  a  shop  is  established  in  London,  it  is  no 
longer  a  shop ;  it  is,  in  point  of  fact,  an  esUUe, 
from  which  the  pessessor  can  quietiy  retire,  receiv- 
ing his  rents,  thxougb  the  hands  of  lus  shop-keep- 
ing representative,  vnth  the  same  certainty  as  if 
his  property  were  in  lands,  fiinds,  or  houses. 

Stop  here — let  us  take  a  lesson  in  the  fine  aits 
at  one  of  these  gorgeous  piint-shops — take  care  of 
your  pockets,  and  flatten  your  nose  against  the 
middle  of  the  window.  No  one  heedlessly  passes 
the  print-shops ;  a  look  at  them  costs  nothing,  and 
there  is  always  something  to  please.  The  wealthy 
and  great  go  inaide  the  shops,  pay  for  prints,  ana 
possess  them ;  the  vulgar  and  penniless  stay  out- 
side,  criticise  the  engravings,  and  enjoy  them ;  so 
trivial,  after  all,  is  the  difference  between  the  maa 
who  has  money  and  the  man  who  has  it  not. 

The  sporting  print-shops  attract  us ;  one  sees 
what  is  going  on  in  the  hunting  world,  without 
crossing  a  horse-back  or  going  to  Melton.  There 
they  are— magnates  of  the  chase,  in  hunting  paoo- 
I^y,  their  dogs,  horses,  and  the  whole  materUl  of 
the  chase.  Next,  the  caricatures  while  away  ten 
minutes,  not  without  much  riaible  emotion;  the 
inimitable  HB.  puts  forth  all  his  powers  of  humor> 
«iu  lidieule  t«  amaae  u»  wayftieira  of^thaMraetti 
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Broagflimi,  Ae  Pratna  •#  poIiUiniis,  ia  poBet 
into  Indieroos  Mwtaie*  hj  a  string  in  the  hands  of 
the  Duke  of  WeUington ;  Palmeiaton,  a*  Cupid, 
Mow*  babUee,  that,  aa  he  blows  them,  break  in 
empty  air ;  Peel,  aa  Phaeton,  driTes  his  trinmphaot 
ehuiot,  obbyiooe  of  the  melting  influence  of  the 
ann  of  public  opinion.  Oor  ruleie  are  by  the  pen- 
cil of  this  witty  axtwt  made  ridionlooa,  and  we 
laugh  contentecUy,  in  the  confidence  of  onr  own 
obBcnrity.  At  Cockapui  Street,  the  Havmarket, 
Bond  Street,  and  P^  Mall,  we  hare  di^ilayed 
before  as  the  daasioal  eagravings  of  the  day.  Here 
Tomer's  extraordinary  aad  incompiehenaible  ex- 
periments in  ooler  resolve  themsehea  into  subject, 
and  become  legible  under  the  hand  of  the  transla- 
tor. The  exquisite  dogs  of  Landseer,  with  their 
ktmtan  faces,  are  disperiKd  upon  the  wings  of  the 
multiplying  press.  Raphael  and  Correggio  lire 
ever  again  in  the  scA,  luscious,  lithographic  pro- 
ductions of  the  Grerman  school  of  engraTiag ; 
Fanny  EUsler,  Dumilatre,  Taglioni,  in  their  chosen 
fat,  bound  through  the  sustaining  ether ;  WeHhig^ 
ton,  in  dresses  heroic  and  academic,  as  like  and  as 
unlike  himself  as  it  is  possible  for  the  same  man  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  be,  smiles  and  scowls 
upon  the  admiring  spectators ;  Peel's  bland,  im- 
movable, and  gentleman-hke  features  are  not 
wanting. 

We  see  in  the  windows  of  print-selleTS  what  a 
■owntity  is  fame.  Here,  in  the  eranescenoe  of  a 
tnnaitorjr  popularity,  statesmen  have  theii  places 
ia  the  wmsows,  as  on  the  Treasury  bench ;  when 
tiMy  are  in  Opposition,  they  are  deposed  from  the 
poet  of  honor  in  the  centre  of  the  print-seller's 
window,  and  stowed  away,  no  longer  marketable, 
in  the  unenviable  obscarity  of  the  portfblios  in  the 
baok-shop.  The  grave  has  hardly  closed  on  the 
ramains  of  a  royal  duke,  or  other  ilhistrieus  per> 
aonage,  than  he  lives  again  for  the  mob  of  gaxers 
at  the  print-ritope,  and  continues  oflbred  for  sale 
until  some  other  great  personage  appears,  whose 
lineements  become,  in  hfe  or  death,  saleable  com- 
modities. Even  kings  are  treated  with  hardly 
more  ceremony  by  those  great  potentates  of  Cock- 
s]Mir  Street  aiid  Pall  Mall.  His  Majesty  of  Prus- 
sia frowns  upon  us  in  all  the  dignity  of  his  huge 
moustache,  for  a  week  or  ten  cbys  after  he  has 
^tted  our  shores,  when  he  is  deposed  f^om  his 
window,  and  Espartero  reigns  in  his  stead.  Queen 
Christina  puts  the  Regent  out  of  conntenaace,  and 
the  widow,  and  Narvaec  or  Bravo,  or  whoever  is 
uppermost  for  the  day,  compels  her  Christian  Ma- 
jesty to  retire  into  the  back-shop,  and  waste  her 
sweetness  in  a  portfolio. 

The  print4hops,  properly  regarded,  are  not 
mere  galleries  of  the  arts,  bnt  popular  pictorial 
histories  of  England,  the  Continent,  and  in  a 
word,  the  world. 

¥Vom  the  print^hops  we  prneeed  to  the  book- 
shops. These  furnish  less  matter  for  observation 
to  Ae  lingering  mob ;  the  titles  are  soon  read ; 
aad,  as  yon  are  not  in  the  humor,  or  the  fonds  to 
buy,  the  titles  are  all  the  information  yon  are  likely 
to  obtain. 

From  the  sublime  to  the  ridionlous  is  but  a  step 
—from  the  print  and  book-shops  to  the  govrmtaul 
shops  is  but  twenty  yards.  Perhaps  in  nothing  is 
the  excess  of  London  luxury  more  strikingly  ex- 
hibited than  in  the  gourmand  shops ;  where  plain 
roast,  baked,  or  boiled,  have  no  place,  where  every- 
thins'  is  foreign,  rich,  full  of  xeet,  and  expensive. 

What  a  variety  of  stimulants  fbr  the  palled'  ex- 
hausted palate  has  not  the  researeh  ef  catsms  for 
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fto  appMit*  sf  luxMiMs  mm  pnmded!  Hera 
a>e  every  variety  ef  ooMiBental  saasagea,  vhae 
Norwich,  Cambridge,  Eppins  are  forgotten,— • 
reindeer  Ungues,  Strasburgh  Dooon,— «s  if  Wilt- 
shire was  not  good  enough  for  Englishmen,— tur- 
keys stuffiid  widi  truffles,  wild  boar's  head,  potted 
meats,  fish  and  fowl  in  every  variety  of  pot  and 
pan ,  v&tei  dtfoie  grot,  fift  goose-livet-ines  of  Stias- 
burffh,  powdered  beef  ef  Hamburgh,  and  a  thou- 
sand Mher  contrivances,  that  mig£  create  an  ap- 
petite "  under  the  ribs  of  death.' 

Ha !  do  I  act  see  a  boHcy  foira,  sw^ed  hand 
and  foot  in  bandages  of  flannel,  with  bolsters  at 
his  back,  and  pillows  sapporting  his  misshapen 
toes  t  Now  he  rubs  his  chalky  knuckles  with  mis- 
shapen thumb— now  he  pliea  the  brandr-bottle  to 
assuage  his  agony — 't  is  Gout,  taking  his  ease  in 
this  his  own  chosen  palace,  where  thousand  sprites 
of  dainty  meat  and  drink,  potted  and  bottled,  wait 
to  do  his  bidding  on  a  thouaaad  belly-gods  about 
town.  See  his  sunken  eye,  kb  flaccid  chops,  his 
greasy  lips — bah !  let 's  be  ofl^these  delicate 
meats  are  detioate  poisons ! 

Here  is  something  more  plain  English,  moT» 
honest,  more  substantial,  a  butcker's-meat  shop. 
Here  you  may  behold  the  roast-beef  of  Old  £nff-° 
land  in  all  its  glory,  beef  in  exaggeration  of  feed- 
ing aad  condition.  That  rib,  now,  is  aot  merely 
the  fht— no,  air,  it  is  the  manva  of  the  land ! 

"The  ox  was  a  picture  for  painters  to  study, 
The  fat  was  so  white,  ana  the  lean  was  so  ruddy." 

There  is  not  in  London — ^whicb  is  aa  much  as  to 
say  there  is  not  in  the  world— a  fine*  sight  than  the 
shops  of  the  great  victaallwa  about  Chnstmas  time. 
It  is  at  once  a  delightful  and  tantalizing  sight. 
You  see  it  tar  nothing ;  but  yoa  get  iraihiag  by  the 
sight,  except  a  feeling  of  regret  that  yon  are  not 
able  to  appropriate  a  portion,  aa  the  saying  is,  to 
your  own  oheek. 

Here  is  a  shop  we  sbe«ld  have  noticed  befbr^— 
meat  after  fish— Orove's  vsnsioa  and  fish  shop. 
Really  this  it  worth  looking  at.  Here  ichthy- 
ologists linger  delighted ;  then  is  always  some 
strange,  monstrous  fish  extended  oft  the  maiU* 
slab, — a  sturgeon,  dog-fish,  hog-fish,  saw-Ash,  at 
other  curiosity  of  the  deep.  Here  you  are  sure  ts 
find  the  largest  salmon  mporied,  with  shoaldem 
broad  as  a  Bath  chairman's,  and  tail  like  the  blade 
of  a  battle-axe ;  turbots,  over  whose  ereamy  breast 
erawls  in  eongenial  society  the  yet  Hve  kibster ; 
the  speckled  trout,  bedropped  with'oiiassoa  hail; 
the  Inseiovs  carp,  the  slimy  teach,  phyrioian  of 
the  flood ;  the  gelatinom  John  d'ory,  the  delicate 
little  white-bait ;  the  hu^fs  crimped  cod-fish,  vndi 
his  appropriate  garnishing,  the  smell.  Surely 
these  Groves  must  be  die  Gr»ve$  of  Bimrmy,  of 
whom  we  have  heard  se  much  and  so  sAen,  in  poor 
Power's  melodious  song, 

'■  The  trouts  and  the  salmon  they  play  backgammon^ 

Sporting  so  beautiruUy  all  the  day  ; 
But  if  you  ofier  to  take  hold  of  ever  a  one  of  them, 

Don't  the  polis  immediately  take  you  away  t" 

Good  eating  deserves  good  drinking ;  and,  if  yon 
have  tiie  wherewithal,  you  need  assuredly  not 
remain  many  minutes  «thsr  hungry  or  dry.  bi 
London,  die  publie-bouse  is  always  either  nmt 
door  bat  two,  or  round  the  next  comer,  or  over  the 
way. 

llie  regular  gin-ehop  or  gfin-palaoe  is  fluniliw, 
in  exterior  at  least,  to  every  perambulator  of  tb* 
streets  ;  but,  desigtiing  oar  lumtbiMiSM  te  a  di» 


Mitt  ^fOKtoiSfff  a  ^Mtflftof,  wtKfiMp,  •Itdgnber' 
atde  up  of  te»4titd)er8,'-fbt:  to  tMs  feifeeticib, 
^ottbtleM,  shall  'we  oone  at  kM,'~->iM  ikink  ftopet 
to  e«say  a  brief  dcacriplion  «f  owe  of  lho«B  mitth 
jies  of  misery,  want,  and  vioe,  that  abound  ki 
cvenr  quarter  of  out  thirsty  metrenolia. 

The  gin-paloee,  then,  ia  generuiv  at  the  comefr 
«f  two  interaectiDg  streetsun  a  gin-arinkintr  neigh- 
borhood ;  it  lowers,  in  aS-  the  majesty  of  stucco 
pilasters,  in  gennine  cockney  splendor,  cxrer  >th'e 
dingy  mansions  that  support  it,  like  a  itipaoioas 
tyrant  over  his  impoverished  subjects. 

The  doors  are  large,  swinging  easily  tipoiD  pHtent 
lunges,  aud  ever  half-and-San— half  open,  half 
•hot,  so  that  the  most  undecided  toach  of  die  dratn^ 
drinker  admits  him.  The  window*  'ar«i  «f  plato- 
f  lass,  set  in  brass  sashes,  and  are  filled  wMi  'flaming 
aDDOunoements,  in  large  letters,  "  Thb  CBSAFfest- 
Bouse  dj  London," — "  Cbbam  or  vat  VaIaey," 
— "  Crkamino  STOtTT." — "  BarLLiANt  Al»s,'\-^ 
••  Old  Tom,  fonrpence  a  quaarterD,"*— "  Bwwes' 
8est,  for  mixing,"  and  a  varitty  of  «dier  «»t8^- 
lainmenta  for  the  men  and  bea<ls 'Who  make  the 
'tfin-palaoe  their  home.  At  night  splendid  bfbts 
sradiste  the  snrronnding  gloom,  at>d  an  ilhnnlnated 
«iack  aerres  to  remind  the  toper  of  the  time  he 
throws  away  in  throwing  away  his  reason. 

Within,  the  splendor  is  in  keeping  with  the 
«j>ieiidor  "without ; .  counters  fitted  with  ibbo,  and  a 
-ioDg  amy  of  brass  taps;  fittiBga  icff  tlie  fiMM 
-Spanish  mahogany,  beautifiilly  peiiMhed ;  bottles 
containing  cordials,  and  other  drujgs,  giMed  and 
labelled,  as  in  the  apothecaries'  ^Of«.  At  one 
aide  is  the  bar-paorlor,  an  apttrtment  fitted  «p  with 
eoagenial  taste,  and  nsuaDy  nce«pied  by  the  family 
«f  Uie  publican ;  ia  the  -diftaiMte  are  uisbu,  vnA 
-aetnettmeB  galleries,  ^formed  altogether  of  Irage 
vats  of  the  various  sorts  of  liqao(r  dispMoed  te  £e 
MtablishHiettt.  BeAund  the  couDler,  whioh  is 
asually  raised  to  a  level  with  the  tM»sts  of  the 
lopeiB,  stand  men  in  their<8birt-(d«eveB,  well-dressed 
females,  or  both,  dispensers  of  the  "idMn"  ttaid 
"  heavy  ;"  the  under-sized  tippktts,  ndstatg  Aem- 
selves  on  tiptoe,  deposit  the  ttnee-ha^penwfor  the 
"  drop  "  of  gin,  or  whatever  else  they  requit«,  and 
-receive  their  quanlvm  of  the  poison  in  return ; 
ragged  women,  with  starveling  children,  maiek 
luM  ballad-venders,  fill  up  the  foreground  ntf  'the 
picture.  There  are  no  seats,  nor -any  ac06ittm«d»- 
tion  lot  the  customem  in  the  regular  giU'palttce  ; 
-Aveqr  eKettioB  is  used  to  niake  the  phute  aa  uMwot- 
fortable  to  the  consumers  as  possible,  so  thatftey 
shall  only  step  in  to  drink,  and  pay  ;  step  out,  and 
return  to  drink  and  pay  again.  No  food  of  any 
kind  is  providefl  at  the  gin-ipaJute,  taMb  a  few  bis- 
cuits, which  are  exhibited  in  a  wire-cage,  for -pro- 
tection against  the  furtive  hatid ;  drink,  eternal, 
poisonous  drink,  is  the  sole  provision  6f  thk  whited 
-sepulchre. 

There  is  luit  in  all  LeodoB«moie  meltmefaoty 
and  apirit-deptesamg  sight  than  the  area  'df  the 
larger  gin-palaces  on  a  wet  night.  There,  -the 
homeless,  houseless  miaerables  of  both  sexes, 
whether  they  have  money  or  not,  resort  in  num- 
'bers  for  a  temporary  shelter ;  B^ed  women  wiling 
ttalfaiAs  and  matches,  cripples,  little  begg«nMHi*f« 
laadigirb,  stevermg  idiots,  piemen, -saadwitttMnsA, 
apple  aad  oraoga-womea,  sheU-fiabmongcra,  hod- 
•dled  pell-mell,  in  draggle-tailed  confusion.  Never 
tan  human  nature,  one  would  imagine,  take  a  more 
abject  posture  than  is  exhibited  here ;  there  is  a 
dHni6ter,'aa 'individuality,  a  f!amiiy  likeness  eom- 
moa«»«ft^<hale  taoe«fttMs;  ths  )iafa,  etoiyay, 
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vBCQw^  temny  naee,  ^ueuea  in  cavFy  TCaian , 
the  'i>fMpkit^,  V^rMtHlBtt,  la«k4tMi(«  tfb,  the  xttf 
kempt  hair,  the  iiAuteili  ^awl,  the  mntidy  dress, 
the  «li)H^od  fail,  teo  'weM  bM«5  tiie  eonfiimed 
<(b«nlHUdv 

IVs  noises,  tbe,  af  the  assembled  topers  are 
Meeus ;  appaffing  cKen  w^lien  heard  in  an  atmos> 
phere  of  gin .  Itnpreoations,  -exeeratiens,  objnrga" 
tions,  snpplications,  until  at  length  the  patience  of 
the  fvblican,  and  the  last  capper  «f  his  cmtomers, 
-ane  'exhausted,  when,  rushing  from  b^ind  his 
eoafrter,  assisted  %y  bis  shopmen,  he  expels,  rt  et 
■armit,  the  dilatory  mob,  dtaggiirg  out  by  the  li«eiti 
or  ■coilars  the  dteaA  drunkarm,  to  nesUe  as  'best  ' 
they  may,  outside  the  inhospitable  door. 

Here,  uncAoerved,  may  you  contemplate  tba 
infinite  varieties  of  men  sel^■^I«talnflTpha«ed  bM 
beaais;  aoaher,  tippler,  toper,  muddler,  -dram- 
drinker,  ibeer-swiller,  ooriial-tipper,  sot. 

Here  you  may  IxAfetd  the  bimfaet  chM,  hini<- 
gty,  fiaked,  elay-ikeed,  handing  up  on  timee  that 
•infetWBJ  bottle,  ■Which  made  it,  and  keeps  it  what  it 
is,  and  with  Wtrieh,  when  filled,  jt  'cteepe  home  to 
its  bnital  iMier,  or  infitmous  mother,  the  messes^ 
ger  of  its  'owta  misMy . 

Hete  the  steady,  respeetAle  -sot,  the  MoA  cim- 
totner,  slidea  in,  and  jiingi  down  hia  tnmat  tire 
freqaent  dram ;  tlien,  with  an  empbtttic  "  hah"  cff 
gTatifieatien,  dtope  his  money,  nods  to  his  "friend, 
the  landlord,  and  'for  a  shcnt  interval  dieappean. 

Hete  you  may  behold  with  pity  and  regret,  and 
m  mut^  auper^ded  virtuous  indignation  'as  the 
inwatd  contemplation  of  yofflr  own  continence  may 
inspire,  the  hunting  Cyprian,  in  over^dressed  taw^ 
drinese,  (»}ling,  in  shameless  'vwide,  fijr  a  quartern 
of  "  pleasant-drinking"  gin,  which  riie  liberally 
i^res  with  two  or  three  geiitlemen  -who  are  %eing 
educated 'for  tite  bar  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
T-tfD-may  contrast  her  short-lived  Ireynlayof  proa- 
petotts  Sin,  vrith  that  row  of  raiseraUee  aAtra  Vf 
the  wall ,  Wliose  charmB  are  fied ,  and  wtiose  'voices 
arts  'husky,  "While  they  implore  yon  to  treat  them 
"MWi  a  g^lMs  (rf  de,  or  'anppficate  for  the  eoppera 
th^  see  you  receive  in  change  from  'the  barmtm ; 
and  wfco  are  'only  permitted  that -wretched  place  of 
rest,  that  they  may  heg  fat  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lican,'and  for  "hM  ■profit  poiscai  themselves  wiU)  the 
idms  of  'Others. 

Th»r  day  is  over ;  night  has  ^len  ■diiek  and 
hea;vy  tlpon  their  fete ;  befl-gars  aw  they  elf  tl» 
•poison,  •#Hch,  wOiile  it  mitigates  fbr  the  moment 
their -^Wittg  aorrow,  soon 

Shuts  up  the  story  of  their  days. 

Let  us  forget  this  painfiil  aceae,  and  resume  our 
digressive,  snop-expk>ring  way. 

Of  London  shops  the  shawl  shops  are  decidedly 
die  meat  attractive  lo  the  paaaer-by.  Thaae  ans 
more  like  the  interior  of  a  Saltan's  divan  tiian  an 
EDlflish  tradesman's  shop;  draperied  and  fe»- 
tooned  as  they  ate  ■with  the  rich  prodoctions  of  the 
looms  of  Thibet,  Angola,  Cashmere,  of  m<nre  than 
Tyrian  apknrdor  of  ^,  and  of  patterns  varied,  it 
would  aeem,  to  infinity.  Rich  carpets  oonecal  tlie 
iloor  of  A«e  cstsbliidHaeBto,  vaaes  «f  Tare  and 
«Mdy  nhina  are  da^ersed  about  the  room,  whoae 
mat  aiae  is  relieved  by  rovirs  of  pillara ;  Instras  of 
brOliant  etystal  depend  from  Ae  painted  eeilnga, 
and  the  rosewood  UMm  (fbr  here  yon  see  oo  vvSr 
gar  oeanteia)  dispensed  throughout  tiie  vast  apict- 
mest  are  heaped  'with  eostly  velvets,  aad  inlea  «f 
ololh  of  gold. 

The  goldsmiths,  ahhnngh  the  dbiflay  .in  tfaMT 
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winioiw  mvf  nst  be  m  attractive  to  valgar  ^M 
AS  the  shawl-sbope,  fai  soipaM  these  in  internal 
wealth  and  vanety  of  costly  property. 

The  chronometer-maker's  is  a  neTer-&iliog 
•topping-place  for  the  shop-window  lounger.  Let 
us  count  the  gold  watches,  as  we  have  nothing 
else  to  do ;  more  than  three  hundred  gold  watches 
in  the  window  alone,  each  reposing  in  state  on  its 
bed  of  crimson  velvet ;  very  satisfactory  to  the 
poor  author,  who  is  so  seldom  up  to  the  "  time  of 
day,"  or  able  to  inform  the  vulgar  world  "  what 's 
A'clock !"  Here  is  always  something  scientific  at 
work  in  the  window,  attracting  mechuiical  optics ; 
a  spiral  spring,  putting  in  motion  some  intricate 
piece  of  machinery,  or  a  compensating  pendulum, 
moving  firom  side  to  side,  like  a  trimming  politician 
in  eittwr  House  of  Parliament. 

We  pause  curiously  to  examine  shops  that  de- 
light in  displaying  new  inventions;  grates,  for 
example,  warranted  to  bom  no  coals,  or  what 
amounts  to  exactly  the  same  thing,  in  which  no 
coals  will  bum.  An  infinity  of  stoves,  calculated 
to  suffocate  a  family  with  the  greatest  economy ; 
candles  warranted  to  bum  without  snuffing,  and 
candlesticks  that  snuff  their  own  candles  ;  water- 
proof coats,  caps,  Itfe  hats,  preservative  from 
water,  not  only  of  the  head,  but,  in  case  of  acci- 
dent, of  the  body  appertaining  thereunto.  Appa- 
ratus calculated  to  cook  everything  for  nolhwg ; 
patent  beds,  patent  easy  and  uneasy  chairs,  patent 
locks,  not  only  impossible  to  pick,  but  which  detect 
the  picker;  articles  with  outlandish  names;  co- 
raxza  shirt-shops;  Hedyoioma  coat-ehops,  and  a 
thonsand  other  indispensable  necessanes,  made 
attractive  by  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  Gibberish 
denominations. 

The  greatest  Quriosities  among  shops  are,  be- 
yond alfqnestion,  the  curiosity-shops ;  nor  do  we 
think,  that,  if  called  upon  to  exhibit  to  a  stranger 
by  one  illustration,  the  profusion  of  superfluous 
wealth  in  this  metropolis,  we  should  not  conduct 
him  to  a  curiosity-shop,  saying,  "  Lo,  in  such  a 
place  as  this  thero  are  people  who  expend  thon- 
•aods  of  pounds." 

The  useless  lumber,  or,  as  Brother  Jonathan 
would  call  it,  "  plunder,"  that  abounds  in  these 
eetablishments  passes  all  calculation ;  but  it  may 
be  safely  assumed  that  everything  bears  a  price  in 
an  inverse  ratio  to  its  possibility  of  being  applied 
to  any  useful  purpose.  Here  are  high-lncked 
chairs,  with  low  bottoms,  the  frames  of  carved 
oak,  the  seats  crimson  plush,  as  old  as  the  time  of 
my  grandmother's  grandmother,  who,  if  she  used 
these,  most  have 

Sat  with  her  toes 
As  high  as  her  nose. 

Yet  this  useless  apparatus  for  a  hall,  or  vestibnle, 
will  oost  yoa  from  five  to  ten  pounds  a  pieee,  at 
somewhat  about  three  times  the  price  of  a  chair 
that  you  can  sit  down  on.  Here  are  inlaid  cabi- 
nets, of  ridioulons  and  tasteless  design,  whose  only 
merit  is  the  labor  that  has  been  wasted  in  the 
mann&cture  of  such  trumpery ;  Japan  screens, 
covered  with  ontrageoos  mimicry  of  tilings  aninal 
and  vegetable,  in  tawdry  colors;  hideous  idols, 
bronses,  noseless  blocks,  and  cracked  china  tea- 
pots, bound  with  tape ;  old  copies  of  old  mctures, 
for  which  prices  are  demanded  that  make  one's 
hair  to  stand  on  end ;  old  rusty  armor,  swords, 
helmets,  and  musty,  moth-eaten  tapestry ;  in  short, 
whatever  is  ridioulons  in  design,  worm-eatea  in 
taxtuie,  and  in  ose  onpnMBtoUe. 


N«c,  ia  oar  <aBf  wtiwn  of  the  endleM  varielie* 

of  shop,  must  we  forget  the  shops  of  the  lanes, 
alleys,  and  other  lesser  veins  of  town.  These 
seem  to  be  surviving  shops  of  the  last  ceatsry, 
which,  havinjE  fallen  into  reduced  circuaibtances, 
have  retired  from  the  prosperous  thoroughftires  to 
these  dusky  regions,  whero  presides  over  their 
commerce  a  venerable  lady  in  white  hair,  and  sil- 
ver  spectacles,  or  a  superannuated  gentleman,  as 
old  as  themselves.  Hundreds,  we  might  say  thou- 
sands'of  these  shops,  presided  over  by  these  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  "  aJl  of  the  olden  time,"  are 
iuvemle ;  that  is  to  say,  subsist  upon  the  farthings, 
halfpence,  and  pence,  affectionate  pa's  and  ma'a 
of  all  ranks  are  in  the  habit  of  bestowing  upon 
their  little  ones.  The  modem  Michael  Angelo 
(Titmarah)  in  his  amusing,  instructive,  and  impar- 
tial book  on  Ireland,  records  an  observation  of  one 
ragged  urchin  to  another;  "  Once,"  says  he,  "I 
hiS  a  halipenny,  and  bought  apples  with  it." 
"Dates,"  observes  De  Quiney,  "we  forget, 
epochs  never;"  possession  of  the  halfpenny  the 
Hibernian  youth  could  not  forget;  it  was  hit 
epoch.  In  London,  under  the  most  unfavorabls 
circumstances,  the  observation  would  be  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect :  "  Once  a  week  I  have  a  penny,  and 
buy  sweet-stuff  with  it."  For  these  youths,  so 
Uberally  dealt  by,  the  little  sweetpstuff  shops  in  the 
little  lanes  and  alleys  abound  in  great  profuaioD. 
Here,  under  the  tantalizing  denominations  of  baid- 
bake,  almond-rock,  bran^-balls,  buils'-eyes,  eli- 
campayne,  sugar^plums,  candied  almonds,  acid 
drops,  Bonaparte's  ribs,  peppermint,  are  saochap 
rine  joioes  in  great  varietv  and  profusion  ;  in  the 
City,  however,  where  children  are  taught  to  stuff 
as  soon  as  they  can  crawl,  these  sweet-stuff  shopa 
rise  to  wholesale  dignity,  and  supply  not  only  lit* 
tie  childron,  but  the  "  trade." 

In  these  minor  shops,  too,  one  sees  restored  tha 
little  penny-half-penny  places  of  a  remote  village, 
where  the  division  of  traffic  is  unknown,  and 
where  everybody  sells  everything  at  every  price ; 
coals,  penny  battledores,  bnck-dust,  odd,  tattered 
volumes  of  the  Spectator,  potatoes,  pens  and  ink. 
Bibles,  bacon,  farthing  tobacco-pipes,  tumip-topa, 
table  beer,  the  Sunday  paper,  Warren's  blacking, 
and  forty  songs  for  a  halfpenny. 

But  the  reader  is  tired,  and  thinks  it  high  time 
to  shut  up  shop. 

We  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Dick — torn  off 
the  gas — tarn  out  the  cat,  and  up  with  the  shnt- 
tersT 


THB  OOUMTKT  IN  DANGER. 
Wbilc  reading  over  the  last  European  papers, 
in  our  little  office  in  Boston,  we  were  attracted  by 
a  sudden  elevation  of  voice  from  some  Irish  labor- 
ers in  the  room  below  us — and  clearly  distinguished 
the  following  remarkable  and  significant  words — 
"  The  covntry  ocoht  to  bb  kicked  !"  It  may 
be  that  the  conspirators  were  talking  of  the  Phila- 
delphia war,  and  only  gave  vent  to  the  anger  of  the 
nomeot ;  but  it  may  be  that  this  design  may  be 
eanied  into  execution !  At  any  rate,  we  sho«U 
rather  be  langhed  at  for  causeless  alarm,  thaa 
sleep  on  our  post ;  and  it  is  the  doty  of  every 
patriotic  citizen,  when  sounds  of  treason  meet  his 
ears,  to  "cry  aloud  and  spare  not;"  more  espe- 
cially if  by  ao  doing  be  oaa  fill  «at« eotaniB. 
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IRISH  tSATELUNG  ANECDOTE. 

Tkatcllino  is  decidedly  »  pleasant  oeeapation, 
•ad  Bowhere  plessaDter  than  in  Ireland  for  those 
wIm  love  fVin  ;  and  where  yoa  have 

«  Nothing  else  to  do," 

like  the  stars  in  "  MoUy  Bawn,"  you  could  not  do 
better  than  — 

"  Order  your  wings  and  be  off  to  the  west," 

as  Moore  recommends  os.  It  so  happens  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowin?  both  the  authors  whose 
lines  I  have  quoted,  and  I  hare  heard  them  both 
n>eak  with  enthusiastic  warmth  of  the  enjoyment 
they  have  had  in  revisiting  the  land  of  their  birth, 
being  welcomed  by  the  open  arms  and  hearts  of 
tiieir  countrymen,  and  hearing  their  own  songs 
reverberated  by  the  echoes  of  their  native  hills,  and 
floating  across  the  silver  waters  of  Killamey. 
Moore,  by  the  way,  alludes  to  this  in  one  of  his 
exquisite  melodies,  which  is  too  tempting  not  to 
quote : — 

"Tma  one  of  those  dreams,  that  by  music  are 

btotight 
like  a  light  summer  base  o'er  the  poet's  warm 

thought. 
When,  lost  in  the  Aitilie,  his  sonl  wanders  on. 
And  all  (^  this  life,  bat  its  sweetness,  is  gone. 

The  wild  notes  he  heard  o'er  the  weOer  were  those 
To  which  he  bad  sung  Erin's  bondage  and  woes, 
And  the  breath  of  the  bugle  now  wafted  them  o'er 
From  Erin's  green  isle  to  Glena-'s  wooded  shore. 

He  listened — while  high  o'er  the  eagle's  rude  nest 
The  lingering  sounds  on  their  way  loved  to  rest. 
And  the  echoes  song  back  fhmi  their  fiill  mountain 

quire. 
As  if  loth  to  let  song  so  enchanting  exinre. 

It  seem'd  as  if  ev'ry  sweet  note  that  died  here 
Was  again  brought  to  life  in  some  airier  sphere, 
Some  heaven  in  those  hills  where  the  sonl  of  the 

strain 
That  had  ceased  upon  earth  was  awaking  again ! 

Oh !  forgive  if,  while  listening  to  music  whose  breath 
Seem'd  to  circle  his  name  with  a  charm  against 

death. 
He  should  feel  a  proud  spaiX  within  him  proclaim, 
"Even  so  shalt  thou  live  in  the  echoes  of  fame ; 

"  Even  so,  though  thy  memory  shoald  now  die  away, 
T  will  be  caught  up  again  in  some  happier  day. 
And  the  hearts  and  the  voices  of  Erin  prolong. 
Through  the  answering  future,  thy  name  and  thy 

song!" 

The  honest  exultation  of  the  poet  is  here  so  just, 
that  it  delights  us,  and  if  ever  man  deserved  it, 
it  is  Thomas  Moore.  But  while  Moore  manifest- 
1t  exulted  in  the  triumph  he  enjoyed  at  Killamey, 
that  apiiit  of  fan,  whush  is  sure  to  steal  out  of 
everything  Irish,  tinged  the  glowing  ]Hctnie  he 
painted  of  the  reception  given  to  him  by  his  coun- 
trymen. "  It  is  all  very  well,"  said  Moore,  "  for 
me  to  teU  you  of  my  being  a  great  personage  at 
KiUamey,  bat  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  theile 
shortly  after,  told  me  something  which  aaoaed 
me  very  much,  showing  what  a  strange  notion 
these  very  people  had  of  '  a  poet,'  though  it  was 
for  my  poetry  akme  I  was  to  be  valued.  At  a  cer- 
tain point  in  the  lake,  the  bMtman  who  rowed  Sir 


Walter  tiM  him,  that  was  the  place  which  Miather 
Moore  liked  so  much.  '  Tou  mean  Moore  the 
poet,'  said  Sir  Walter, — '  Faix,  he  's  no  poet  •  at 
all,  hut  a  rale  gmtltman,  for  he  gave  me  half-a- 
crown.' " 

Now  Killamey  is  a  place  Irishmen  always  rave 
about,  bat  if  they  be  poets  as  well,  there  is  no 
stopping  them.  I  have  heard  Lover  tell  how 
intense  was  the  pleasuie  he  experienced  when  he 
was  awakened  from  his  slumber  after  his  first 
ni^ht  at  Killamey  by  his  "Angel's  Whisper " 
being  played  on  the  bugle  under  his  window  by 
way  of  welcome  to  him,  and  the  other  bn^ 
player,  whc  would  not  be  outdone,  making  a  sort 
of  Irish  echt  by  returning  "  Rory  O'Moore." 

This  was  a  very  elegant  way  of  paying  a  com- 
pliment, by  the  by,  and  might  be  matter  of  pride 
to  any  man.  It  was  certainly  a  heartfelt  pleasure 
to  the  author,  who  was  destined,  however,  to 
hanre  his  pride  taken  down  a  peg  a  few  days  after. 
He  was  proceeding  with  a  friend  to  Glengariff, 
and  was  waiting  beside  the  mail  "  car" — (for  they 
have  few  "  coaches"  left  in  the  South  of  Ireland, 
Bianconi  having  revolutionized  the  system  of 
travelling)  surrounded  by  some  friends,  and  moat 
o£  them  people  of  consideration,  waiting  for  tbs 
moment  to  start,  when  two  travellers  by  the  same 
vehicle  approaohed,  add  very  unceremoniously 
took  the  cloaks  of  Lover  and  his  friend,  which  had 
been  previously  placed  on  the  side  of  the  ear 
comnumding  the  best  view  of  beauties  which  lay 
along  the  road  they  were  about  to  travel,  and 
threw  them  to  the  other  seat.  Lovta,  who  has 
the  hot  blood  of  the  Celt  about  him,  at  onee  inter- 
fered, and  an  angry  altercation  was  about  to 
ensue,  when  the  driver  of  the  car  plucked  the 
oflfonfing  traveller  by  the  skirt  of  the  coot,  and 
whispered  in  his  ear  something  which  made  him 
give  in  at  once.  It  was  discovered  afterwards 
die  driver  had  pointed  out  to  the  offender,  that 
those  on  whom  he  had  attempted  to  conmit  a 
wrong,  were  "  not  to  be  sneeoed  at." — "  Sara 
there  'a  all  the  principal  gentlemen  of  Killamey 
come  oat  to  see  them  off,  and  the  high  sh^fis 
himself  at  the  head  o'  them,  and  that  the  man 
wrote  '  Rory  O'  Moore'  sure,  and  the  devil  a  one 
has  a  better  right  to  the  pick  and  choice  of  any 
sate  on  any  car  in  Ireland  ! " 

The  car  started,  and  the  gentlemen  on  erther 
aide,  in  Irish  parlance,  "  kept  themaelvee  to  them- 
selves ;"  but  on  uriving  at  Kenmare  in  the  even- 
ing, tlM  invaders  of  the  cloaked  seats  thought  it 
bMter  to  bold  out  the  olive  branch,  and  sent  a  note 
aoross  the  coflfee-room  to  express  a  hope,  that, 
instead  of  the  route  being  pursued  on  horseback, 
aa  an  order  from  Lover  to  the  landlord  implied,  a 
car  and  pair  of  horses  should  be  snbstitated,  in 
which  they  might  be  permitted  to  join.  The  pro- 
posal was  accepted,  a  pleasant  sapper  followed, 
and  an  early  start  in  the  morning  agieed  upon. 

Tlie  road  between  Kenmare  and  Glengariff  is 
extremely  mountainous,  obKging  passengers  ta 
alight  fr^uently ;  and  it  was  in  a  walk  up  a  stiff 
hill  that  one  of  the  strangers  in  compeiiiy  with 
Lover  auddoily  addreeaed  him  thna : — 

"  I  believe,  sir,  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing 
a  distingoished  authorl" 

Mr.  Lover  disclaimed  any  right  to  so  prond  a 
tide. 


*  The  tena  "  poet"  is  often  applied  among  the  lown 
orders  in  Ireland  to  express  some  reckless  cnick-breined 
fellow. 
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"Oh,  mt,  I  belieire  a  mm*  rtittiiifiiiiW  aa-; 
tlMr." 

"  ladeed,  nii  yon  «ie  miaukea.'" 

'**N<s  no,  sir— I  know  wka  yan  «ie^  atn 
proud,  sir,  in  having  the  honor  to  address  the 
mMkot  of '  Jim  Crow.'  " 

— "  Here  was  an  end  of  nqr  gjory,"  said  Lover 
— '* '  Aory  O'  Moore'  being  eonfoonded  with  '  Jim 
Crow,'  brouffht  mf  '  nebbs  to  niae  penoe.'  " 

This  ane^te,  in  a  oondenaed  Mrm,  has  beea 
intredMeed  by  Mr.  Lover  in  his  pleasant  entertain- 
«ient,'0aQed  "Irish  Evenings,"  a  novelty  whioh 
DMMt  agwesbly  surprised  the  town  a  fortnight  ago. 
liV^ea  first  Mr.  lever's  intention  was  announced 
of  beeoniag  in  his  own  person  an  expoartor  of 
lltsiOO«ntry'«  moaic  and  character,  a  good  deal  of 
onriosiiy  was  excited.  The  author  of  upwards  of 
a  haB^d  songs,  ma6y  of  them  amongst  the  most 
popalai  of  our  day ;  the  author  of  Irish  novels, 
Iiisli  diBdiae,  and  Iri^  legends,  was  looked  upon 
m  likely  ta  do  the  'sabject  jgatioe ;  and  the  world, 
to  whose  jadgmeot  he  ventured  thus  publicly  to 
arapeal,  w«re  wilkng  to  receive  him  with  wefeome. 
This  he  mast  have  felt  when  he  heard  the  hearty 
aad  prolonged  cheers  which  greeted  his  entranee 
o^n  the  platform  of  the  Princess's  Conoert  Room,  [ 
(a  beautifiil  room  by  the  way,  and  admirably 
adapted  te  convey  sound,)  and  that  wekome  given 
by  'a  'distinguished  auditory,  oampiising  rank  and 
ftshton,  and  literary  and  musical  oelefaiity.  Mr. 
Lover  phmged  at  once  into  his  sabject ;  aad  ia  an 
easy  aad  convenatienal  tone  touched  upon  the 
eacly  musical  history  of  his  country,  all  tending  te 
prove  aa  original  school,  and  a  fanciful  oomenda^ 
tare  for  the  strings  of  the  harp.  He  idso  oootended 
(that  -mttsio  is  not  to  be  eoaeidered  as  a  firivo- 
ibos  pniauit ;  that  it  has  played  an  iii^iorlaat  jwrt 
in  our  own  history;  and,  from  Veneiable  Bede 
and  CaniHreoais  down  to  Fletcher  of  Saboan,  Mr. 
Lover  hapmly  adduced  authorities  in  favm:  of  his 
poMtioB.  This  dry  ground  he  soon  loft,  howevet, 
and'saksd  indulgence  for  his  smidl  voice  inciving 
the  appropriate  aoog  whioh  followed,  "  'WUsner 
kvw,"  wntten  to  the  original  Irish  air  of  the  "  'The 
Itopsted  Lover,"  which  name  Mr.  Lover  stM  was 
«Minons  to  him,  but  hoped,  in  the  words  of  Rory 
O'  Mooie,  that  "  naiaes"  as  well  m  "dhnmea^ 
might  be  allowed  to  go  "  by  osntiariM."  TUb 
■lime  peiBt  vraa  well  reeeived  by  the  audienee,  ^and 
won  favor  for  the  reception  of  this  first  song, 
"  Whiraer  low,"  one  of  Mr.  Lover's  very  hap- 
yieat  emwioM,  and  whioh  we  woald  qnote,  did  ear 
afwoe  peonit.  Aa  for  the  singing  of  tUs  song,  it 
vaa  the  most  novel  thing  possible.  It  was  pat- 
ting to  the  severest  test  the  problem,  WhetiMr 
expression  would  serve  instead  of  voice.  That  in 
private,  Mx.  Moore  has  this  power  in  a  marvellDas 
degree,  is  notorious ;  and  it  was  also  weU  known 
that  Mr.  Lover  was  only  second  to  him  in  that 
capability :  but  whether  that  mentality  (if  we  may 
4ise  the  term)  of  singiag  could  operate  in  the  large 
area  of  a  spacaous  concert  room  was  yet  to  be  tried, 
and  Mr.  Lover  has  made  the  eocpenment  naostsno- 
ceasfully. 

«  One  touch  of  feelingmahes  the  whole  woild  kin  !"— 

And  it  is  the  feeling  which  he  throws  into  his 
song,  that  makes  his  hearets  forget  the  want  of 
mere  organic  power.  His  singing  of  the  "Angers 
Whisper"  is  so  fine  a  reading  of  that  touching 
song,  that  we  had  rather  hear  it  in  his  diminish^ 
tones,  than  in  all  the  volume  of  a  tenor,  or  seduo- 
tive  sweetness  of  a  soprano. 


Mr.  Lever  lias  ahown  great  judgment  in  net 
depending  on  hia  own  singing  alone ; — pleasing 
and  curioiu  as  it  is,  it  might  want  force  for  a 
whole  ««ening, .  theiefive  has  he  oeteetad  two 
ehatminff  singers  to  aanst  in  his  illumtaliana-^ 
Miss  Cunitt,  wlio  is  vastly  improving  of  late,  aad 
Miss  Rollo  Dickson  (quite  new  to  us,)  a  sweet 
and  tasteful  warbler,  whose  clear,  sound  tones, 
and  nice  execution  won  her  well-deserved  ap- 
plause— indeed,  both  the  ladies  were  encored;  so 
was  Mr.  Lover,  oa  his  second  evening,  in  "Widow 
Machree,"  which  he  gave  with  great  effect,  but 
he  wisely  declined  the  honor,  and  "  begged  off," 
though  not  without  some  difficulty,  for  the  au- 
dience were  rather  bent  on  having  it.  One  word, 
by  the  way,  on  the  subject  of  eruMves.  We  look 
upon  encora  in  general  as  iiyudicioua.  At  the 
£rst  glance,  they  seem  a  pleasing  testimony  to  the 
power  of  both  author  and  singer — aad  slngeia  are 
only  too  roady  in  geneial  ito  yield  to  the  temptsr 
tion.;  but,  if  we  look  deeper  into  the  matter,  wa 
see  that  a  song,  be  it  ever  so  good,  is  never  ao 
effective  on  its  repetition.  The  public  are,  in  this 
respect,  like  a  child  who  cries  for  onoMer  cake, 
and  when  it^^ets  it,  cannot  enjoy  it. 

The  lecture  was,  as  might  be  expected  iwm  Mr. 
liover'a  aoquueiaents,  scholailike  and  geatla- 
manly ;  displaying  taste  and  feeling  whine  they, 
are  appropriate,  but  much  moie  fireqaently  inqtir- 
ing  mirth;  and  we  eertainly  newer  iheard  aMCa 
hearty  laughter,  than  that  which  rung  through  the 
Pnoeess's  Conoert  Room.  We  oaonot  eonclade, 
without  wishing  Mr.  Lover  all  the  eucoees  in  his 
new  undertaking.  We  will  go  farther  than 
wisjies,  and  prophesy,  to  him  much  profit,  and  to 
the  public  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 


THE   HOSBAND  TO  BIS   LATCB-KET. 

Have  I  Tost  thee,  my  LatduKey,  or  was  I  lo  jreen 
^  to  leave  thee  this  morning  behind  t 

No ;  thou  hast  but  conceal'd  thee,  my  waistcoat  be- 
tween, 
And  the  texture  by  whidh  it  is  lined. 

Thoo  hast.mbb'd  a  great  hde  in  my  pocket,  Im^ 
I  have  worn  thee  so  long  near  my  heart ; 

And  that  must  be  look'd  to  to-morrow,  iny  Key, 
Or  elsewe  are  likely  to  port. 


I  beheve  we  left  home  at  a  quarter  to  aoon, 
And  here  we  're  again  at  our  door ; 

I  don't  know  what  the  time  is  exactly ;  hot 
1  expect  we  shall  -hear  it  strike  four. 


I  cannot  conceive  what  on  Earth  I  should  do, 
My  LatehfEer,  if  't  were  not  for  thse : 

Fori  never,  get  home  of  a  night  before  two.; 
Aad  itot  veiy  often  till  three. 

And  here,  till  I  woke  all  the  Street  with  the  raw, 

In  Tain  Imi^t  hammer  and  ring ; 
At  one  time  m^  wife  wonld  sit  up  for  me ;  imir, 

Oheatchlierat  any  snch  thing! 

Bnt  tkKn  art  ao  chaiq^d  one,  my  Laloh^Ei^ ;  and  ao^ 

Siaoe  I  find  it 's  beginning  to  rain, 
By  thy  le«v«,  gentle iEey^u)Vs/-£h I  Whatf  HecB% 
ago! 
That  woman  has  pat  op  the  chain ! 

Pmtk. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


In  the  management  of  the  Moseum  of  Fomgn 
Literature,  we  nerer  hesitated  to  reprint  foreign 
attacks  vpoD  the  United  States,  however  ill- 
natured,  or  however  true  they  might  be.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  very  great  tenderness 
of  that  patriotism  which  cannot  hear  of  our  aUeged 
faults,  and  shrinks  from  every  attack. 

But  as  the  good  people  abroad  now  begin  to 
know  something  of  us,  we  may  be  sure  that  their 
attention  will  be  turned  more  and  more  this  way ; 
and  not  having  the  fear  of  stem  democracy,  or  its 
great  apostles  before  their  eyes,  they  may,  per- 
haps, not  only  praise  the  coantry  itself,  less  than 
they  ought,  but  they  may  even  doubt  the  perfect 
wisdom  or  virtue  of  Whig  or  Democratic  leaders ! 
Shall  we,  then,  who  wish  to  show  to  this  country 
the  public  opinion  of  England  and  of  Europe, 
upon  all  leading  topics  of  th«  day,  be  afraid  to 
print  what  may  be  said  of  our  great  men .'  Are 
they  not  deserving  of  European  attention — and 
must  we  not  know  what  is  said  of  them  t  We 
shall  venture  to  trust  to  the  candor  of  our  readers, 
and  without  dread  of  being  suspected  to  be  opposed 
either  to  one  party  or  the  other,  shall,  with  all  the 
impartiality  'Of  history,  repeat  such  praise  or  cen- 
sure, as  may  seem  to  as  of  some  interest  or  amuse- 
ment, whether  it  agree,  or  disagree  with  our  pri- 
\vate  opinions  and  prejudices. 

On  the  subject  of  Texas,  the  comments  we  copy 
;  are  somewhat  savage ;  but,  although  the  subjects 
'  do  not  seem  to  be  thought  of  in  connexion,  the 
'  censure  of  the  British  annexations  in  India, 
{against  the  voUl  of  tlie  annexed  by  the  way)  is 
'  equally  decided,  if  not  so  sharp.  That  is  not  the 
"  grasping"  of  a  republic. 

The  question  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  the 

most  favored  nation,"  in  late  treaties,  is  likely  to 

become  of  considerable  importance.     If  the  British 

interpretation  be  settled,  it  is  likely  to  result  in 

.  mart  free  trade  than  Lord  Aberdeen  supposes. 

The  Spectator's  article  upon  the  East  India 
'  corporation,  has  interest  for  all  Anglo-Saxon  gov- 
'  emmaDts,  in  none  of  which  is  the  power  resident 
in  a  single  head.    The  divinon  has  succeeded  in 
practice,  better  than  could  a  priori  have  been  sup- 
posed.   The  recall  of  Lord  Ellonburough  is  a 
striking  proof  that  "  her  merchants  axe  princes." 
Punch  has  an  engraving  representing  his  Lordship 
'  in  the  character  of  Othello,  bidding  farewell  to  all 
'  the  pomp  that  makes  ambition  virtue ;    and  ex- 
claiming "  Ellenborough's  occupation  's  gone." 

The  Prince  de  Joinville's  abstract  speculations 

upon  the  feasibility  of  sending  troops  to  invade 

EIngland,  now  that  steam  is  in  operation,  must 

.  often  have  occurred  to  Napoleon,  if  he  has  contin- 

•  ned  to  be  interested  in  European  politics. 


Let  neither  grave  or  gay  readers  ful  to  read  tha 
article  on  the  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  £xpre»- 
sion.    They  will  all  be  pleased  vriUt  it. 

If  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  on  the  Atmo*- 
pheric  Railway,  should  be  proved  to  be  sound,  it 
will  come  into  extensive  use.  We  do  not  under- 
stand  the  mode  of  operation  in  all  respects,  but 
shall  probably  get  mora  light  from  other  artides. 

Sin  RoBEBT  Peel's  Currency  Plan  will  be  a 
very  great  improvement.  Tl)e  changes  in  the 
money  market  will  be  regulated  by  nature,  and  not 
by  the  discretion  of  a  Board  of  Directors.  So  they 
will  be  more  gradual,  and  less. 

So  far  as  can  be  judged  of  by  what  came  before 
the  public,  in  the  canvass  of  1840,  Mr.  Webster's 
plans  were  similar. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  went  to  Washington  in 
1833,  to  endeavor  to  impress  upon  General  Jack- 
son the  great  advantage  of  establishing  our  paper 
currency  upon  the  same  principles,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  making  the  change  very  gradually, 
through  a  new  charter  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  not  recorded  that  Hercules  did 
anything  in  the  way  of  building  up  ;  perhaps  his 
time  wab  too  much  occupied  by  clearing  (he 
ground. 

After  the  opportunity  of  using  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  as  a  transition  state  had  passed,  we 
urged  successively  upon  Mr.  Tan  Buren,  General 
Harrison,  Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  currency  on  fixed  principles,  by  means 
of  a  new  department  of  the  government  itself, 
similar  in  its  constitution  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
so  as  to  be  above  executive  control. 

The  capital  proposed,  was  the  Public  Lands; 
the  paper  issued  to  be  payable  on  demand  at  the 
Mint  in  Philadelphia.  The  amount  of  issue,  to  be 
so  arranged  that  it  would  gradually  increase  as  the' 
needs  of  commerce  required  it  as  a  means  of  do- 
mestic exchange.  Failure  to  pay  on  demand,  to 
ensure  loss  of  office ;  the  profits  and  interest  to  be 
divided  among  the  States. 

The  whole  was  founded  upon  the  same  princijde 
as  that  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  rests : — 
that  the  amount  of  the  currency  should  vary  by 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  gold  and  silver,  bat 
not  by  the  increase  or  diminution  of  bank  notes. 
So  far  as  the  currency  is  composed  of  the  latter,  it  - 
should  be  fixed  by  strong  bounds.  We  are  en- 
couraged to  hope  now  for  a  hearing  (rom  the  coun- 
try on  a  subject  which  has  no  connexion  with 
party  politics,  and  shall  take  an  opportunity  of 
again  asking  attention  to  a  few  words  on  a  matter 
which  we  have  long  thought  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  morals,  as  well  as  the  trade  of  the 
United  Slates. 
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Fnm  Hood'i  Hagatlns. 
A   FOKCED  MARCH   WITH   ESPASTEBO. 

AMONoar  the  yuious  calumnies  that  have  been 
circulated  concerning  the  late  Regent  of  Spain, 
perhi^w  the  most  glaringly  untrue  is  the  imputation 
of  a  want  of  peraooal  courage.  Whatever  may  be 
his  abilities  as  a  statesman  or  a  general,  as  a  sol- 
dier his  bravery  is  unquestionable,  and,  indeed,  has 
often  led  him  into  acts  which,  however  laudable 
they  nkight  bare  been  in  a  y'oang  officer  who  had 
his  way  to  make  in  the  service,  might  almost  be 
qualified  as  rashness  on  the  part  of  the  leader  of  an 
army,  whose  life  is  of  too  great  value  to  be  risked 
like  that  of  a  mere  subaltern.  It  would  be  easy  to 
dte  a  dozen  instances  of  dashing  and  headlong 
courage  on  the  part  of  Espartero.  The  following 
anecdote  may  however  suffice : — 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  1838,  that  the 
Carlist  general.  Count  Negri,  at  the  head  of  two 
or  three  thousand  men,  crossed  the  Ebro  and  made 
an  incursion  into  Castile.  As  soon  as  this  was 
known,  several  divisions  of  Christian  troops  started 
in  his  pursuit ;  Iriarti  in  one  direction,  Casta- 
neda  in  another,  Espartero  himself,  in  a  third. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  marching  and  counter- 
marching, but  Negri's  movements  were  rapid,  and 
his  information  good,  and  for  some  time  he  man- 
aged to  elude  his  pursuers.  I  was  then  attached 
to  Espartero's  division,  and  on  his  escort,  which 
consisted  of  a  troop  of  English  lancers  and  a  de- 
tachment of  Spanish  cazadores  of  the  guard, 
together  with  ai>ont  eighty  horses. 

The  pursnit  of  Negri  had  lasted  some  days,  and 
had  brought  us  to  Burgos,  whence  we  marched  at 
daybreak  one  morning,  and  late  in  the  ailemoon 
reached  a  village  where  wo  were  to  halt  for  the 
night.  The  men  got  into  their  billets,  disencum- 
bered themselves  of  their  knapsacks,  were  begin- 
ning to  cook  their  dinner,  for  which  a  severe 
march  had  given  them  a  tolerable  appetite.  It 
was  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Suddenly,  a  boy, 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  mounted  on  a  bare- 
backed horse  that  was  literally  white  with  foam, 
canae  dashing  full  speed  into  the  village,  scattering 
the  fires  that  had  been  lighted  in  the  street,  and 
causing  a  woful  disturbance  among  the  tempo- 
rary kitchens  of  the  hungry  soldiers.  Regardless 
pf  the  curses  and  threats  vociferated  after  him,  he 
galloped  on,  and  only  drew  bit  when  he  reached 
the  centre  of  the  town,  where  he  inquired  for  the 
quarters  of  the  general,  for  whom,  he  said,  he  had 
most  important  intelligence.  Having,  at  length, 
been  brought  before  Espartero,  he  stated  that  he 
had  seen  Negri  and  his  division,  not  above  two  or 
three  leagues  off,  marching  in  the  direction  of  the 
Carrascal. 

Espartero  could  at  first  hardly  credit  this.  None 
of  the  information  he  had  had  through  more  regu- 
lar chinnels  led  him  to  believe  the  enemy  so  near. 
He  suspected  it  might  be  some  stratagem  of  the 
Carlists  to  put  him  on  a  wrong  scent,  and  cross- 
questioned  the  boy  severely  and  minutely.  The 
lad,  however,  was  perfectly  consistent  in  his  re- 
plies ;  nobody  had  sent  him,  he  said  ;  he  saw  the 
Carlists,  took  a  horse  out  of  a  field,  and  cams  im- 
mediately to  inform  the  general. 

It  would  not  do  to  lose  a  chance.  Espartero 
gave  a  few  hurried  orders  to  his  aides-de-camp  ; 
and  the  next  minute  the  tired  soldiers  were  ms- 
torbed  in  their  culinary  preparations  by  the  roll  of 
drums  and  braying  of  trumpets.  Horses  were 
resaddled,  knapsacks  and  muskets  resumed,  half- 


cooked  rations  thrust  into  holster-pipca  and  haver- 
sacks, and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the  division 
was  again  on  tlie  march.  Upon  reaching  the 
place  where  the  boy  said  he  had  seen  the  Carlists, 
we  found  indications  of  the  passage  of  a  body  of 
troops.  This  gave  fresh  ardor  to  the  pursuit,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  men  were  so  tired,  that  it  was 
evident  they  would  never  be  able  to  overtake  the 
light-footed  mountaineers,  we  were  in  search  of, 
and  Espartero  resolved  to  push  on  with  his  escort, 
leaving  the  others  to  follow  more  slowly. 

LaEscolta!  Adelante  la  Escolta!  was  the  cry, 
and  away  we  went ;  Espartero,  his  staff  and  aides- 
de-camp,  about  twenty  in  number,  followed  by  the 
escort,  m  all  about  one  hundred  horsemen,  the  best 
mounted  in  the  division.  Tlie  lad  who  had  brought 
the  news  was  with  us.  The  general  had  prom- 
ised him  a  large  reward  if  he  hsd  spoken  the 
truth ;  a  rope  and  a  tree,  if  he  was  misleading  us. 
The  poor  boy  seemed  dreadfully  frightened  at  this, 
but  at  the  same  time  persisted  in  his  story. 

On  we  went,  at  a  hand-gallop  where  the  ground 
was  good,  as  fast  as  we  could  where  it  was  steep 
and  broken.  We  at  length  reached  the  Carrascal, 
which  is  a  table-land  of  considerable  extent  on  the 
top  of  a  chain  of  mountains ;  this  was  fine  ground 
for  a  canter,  and  we  made  the  most  of  it.  At  bet,, 
after  a  rapid  and  fagging  march,  we  found  our- 
selves, at  about  two  hours  before  daybreak,  on  a 
sort  of  ridge,  whence,  looking  downwards,  we  saw 
the  fires  of  the  Carlists  who  were  bivouacked 
around  two  or  three  cottages,  which  served  prob»- 
bly  as  quarters  for  their  leaders.  The  night  was 
very  black,  and  we  could  see  nothing  hot  the  fires, 
or  occasionally  the  dark  form  of  some  sentinel 
pacing  to  and  fro  before  their  light.  There  was 
perfect  stillness  in  the  camp;  the  Carlists  were 
sleeping,  totally  unsuspicious  of  onr  vicinity. 

On  our  part,  we  could  do  nothing  but  wait  for 
daylight,  by  which  time  we  trust^  the  division 
would  be  up.  It  was  tantalizing  in  the  extreme 
to  be  so  close  to  the  enemy,  whom  we  might 
easily  have  surprised,  and  not  to  have  sufficient 
men  to  attack  him  ;  although,  even  had  we  been 
more  numerous,  it  would  still  have  been  the  best 
policy  to  wait  till  morning,  for  in  the  confusion  of 
a  night  attack  many  of  the  Carlists  would  doubt- 
less have  escaped.  There  we  remained  then,  per- 
fectly still,  awaitinp^  the  arrival  of  the  division. 
It  was  a  most  excitmg  situation ;  and  we  were  in 
a  fever  of  anxiety  ana  suspense,  fearful  lest  our 
prey  might  yet  slip  through  our  fingers.  We 
listened  to  every  sound  of  the  wind  and  rustle 
amongst  the  trees,  taking  it  for  the  tramp  of  our 
approaching  troops,  although  we  knew  well  enough 
that  they  must  still  be  a  long  way  behind  us. 

Two  hours  passed  in  this  manner,  during  which 
we  saw  the  bivouac  fires  one  after  the  other  smoul- 
der away,  and  become  extinguished.  At  last  the 
faint  tinge  of  gnray  appeared  in  the  east ;  a  brass 
band  was  heard  clanging  out  the  diana,  and  imme- 
diately all  was  bustle  and  preparation  among  the 
Carlists.  They  were  soon  ready  for  the  march, 
and  presently  we  saw  a  long  dark  line  winding 
like  a  huge  snake  through  the  glimmering  twi- 
light; it  was  the  Carlist  column  moving  rapidly 
away,  refreshed  by  the  night's  repose,  and  march- 
ing at  a  pace  which  made  it  pretty  evident  we 
should  never  catch  thom  if  we  waited  the  coming 
up  of  our  tired  comrades.  It  was  a  risking  thing 
to  do,  to  attack  upwards  of  two  thousand  men  with 
only  a  hundred  aragoons;  but  the  temptation  was 
great,  and  Espartero  was  just  the  man  to  give 
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way  to  it  Patting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
escort,  he  gare  the  word,  and  dashed  after  the 
Carhsts  at  a  gallop.  As  soon  as  the  latter  per- 
ceived us,  their  handful  of  caTalry  faced  about, 
and  made  as  if  they  would  have  charged  us,  but 
when  they  saw  as  coming  steadily  on,  they  turned 
and  went  off  at  a  sauve-qw-feul  sort  of  pace,  which 
aeon  carried  them  to  a  safe  distance.  We  did  not 
care  much  about  them ;  there  were  two  thousand 
infantry  marching  in  a  column  of  fours,  and  we 
considered  that  if  we  made  sure  of  those,  it  would 
not  be  a  bad  morning's  work.  We  soon  overtook 
them,  and  without  striking  a  blow,  or  killing  or 
wounding  a  single  man,  we  cantered  alon?  the 
side  of  the  column,  shouting  as  we  passed,  "Halt ! 
Dovm  with  your  arms  !  Quarter  for  all!"  The 
Carlists  thought,  no  donbt,  that  a  whole  division 
was  upon  them,  and,  panic-struck,  they  obeyed  our 
ciders,  and  halted  as  they  were  bid.  We  rode  to 
the  very  head  of  the  column,  right  in  front  of 
everything,  and  then  halted  and  faced  about,  and 
there  we  were  with  all  our  troubles  before  us : 
two  thousand  prisoners  to  keep,  and  a  hundred 
men  to  keep  them ! 

It  was  now  getting  pretty  light,  and  the  Carl- 
ists were  able  to  see  our  smaU  numbers.  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  had  chosen  to  give  us  a  volley,  they 
might  have  exterminated  us,  but  they  still  sup- 
posed the  division  to  be  close  at  our  heels,  and 
thooght  it  better  to  submit  with  a  good  grace. 
When  it  became  broad  daylight,  and  half  an  hour 
or  mote  had  elapsed  without  any  accession  to  our 
strength,  I  saw  some  of  the  Carllst  officers  looking 
at  one  another,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  They  have 
had  too  cheap  a  bargain  of  us."  We  were 
scarcely  even  numerous  enough  to  guard  the  mus- 
kets, and  we  should  have  found  ourselves  in  the 
awkward  position  of  having  caught  a  Tartar,  but 
for  the  very  temeri^  of  the  attack,  which  pre- 
vented the  enemy  from  suspecting  how  far  we 
were  from  our  main  body.  All  remained  quiet, 
and  at  last,  to  our  great  joy,  the  division  came  up, 
and  our  prisoners  were  secured,  not  a  man  escap- 
ing, except  the  cavalry  and  Count  Negri  himself, 
who  accompanied  them  in  their  flight,  and  return- 
ed mightily,  crestfallen  to  the  Carlist  country. 

Inquiries  were  now  made  for  the  lad  who  had 
brought  the  information  concerning  the  where- 
about of  the  enemy ;  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
so  terrified  and  confused  by  the  menace  of  being 
shot  or  hung  if  he  misled  us,  that  when  we 
charged  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  escaping. 
He  concealed  himself  in  some  village,  and  several 
days  elapsed  before  he  could  be  traced  ;  at  last  he 
was  discovered,  and  by  Espartero's  orders  munifi- 
cently rewarded  for  the  important  service  be  hiid 
rendered  to  the  queen's  cause. 


^  Fiom  Hood'a  Magulne. 
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Tbsbe  is  a  voice  through  oar  city  sent, 
Bnt  not  with  its  thousand  murmuis  blent ; 
For  it  hath  no  part  in  the  jarring  sotmds 
That  rise  in  a  city's  troubled  bounds. 

Bat  it  tells  of  the  dowers  by  rock  and  rill 
Whose  breath  the  breezes  bring; 

And  the  words  of  that  pleasant  voice  are  still— 
"Come  forth  to  meet  the  spring; 
For  she  comes  as  full  of  promise  yet 
As  when  Eden's  flowers  her  footsteps  met. 


"Come  forth,  for  the  light  of  her  smile  hath  shone 
On  the  far  old  hills  and  forests  lone ; 
They  are  green  with  the  dews  of  gentle  showers, 
Tbey  are  rich  in  the  odors  of  early  flowers. 

Come  forth,  for  the  bnds  of  another  spring 
May  all  as  brightly  bloom  ; 

But  the  trees  of  the  churchyard's  growth  may  fling 
Their  shade  o'er  many  a  tomb, 
And  eyes  that  are  beaming  brightly  now 
May  gaze  no  muie  on  the  blossomed  bough." 

They  hear  that  summons  loud  and  long, 
In  the  crowded  haunts  of  the  toiling  throng; 
It  fills  the  dreams  of  the  'prisoned  child 
With  songs  of  the  woodbirds  sweet  and  wild; 
But  it  whispers  love  in  the  sleepless  ear 

Of  the  maiden  young  and  pale, 
Of  a  cottage  home  by  a  foiuitain  clear, 

In  a  far  and  sunny  vale. 
And  the  young  heart  imsweis  with  a  prayer 
For  the  lot  of  the  birds  and  blossoms  there. 


It  speaks  by  the  prison's  dreary  walls, 

Of  plains  where  the  oak's  broad  shadow  falls, 

Of  dewy  dells  and  of  breezy  steep, 

Where  the  stream  in  its  path  of  freedom  sweeps 

And,  oh !  how  its  faintest  murmurs  rise 
By  the  sick  and  lonely  bed, 

For  they  tell  of  the  health  and  hope  that  lies 

Where  the  wood-flowers'  scents  are  shed ; 

But  the  spring  that  shines  on  that  slumberer's  d; 

Hath  never  brightened  our  earthly  streams. 

It  speaks,  in  the  student's  lonely  room, 
Of  sweeter  love,  where  the  violets  bloom 
By  homes  or  graves,  where  be  left  the  troth 
And  love,  perchance,  of  his  blighted  youth, 

Till  the  weoty  eye  from  pen  and  page 
Turns  fondly  back  at  last 

To  the  joy  of  its  early  heritage, 
In  the  glow  of  summers  past ; 
For  nought  that  can  meet  his  onward  gaze 
Hath  half  the  light  of  those  vanished  &ys. 


It  breathes  on  the  exile's  hours  of  rest 
A  dream  of  the  land  he  loves  the  best : 
Till  its  scenes  arise  to  his  memoiVs  view. 
Still  bright  with  the  springs  his  childhood  knew, 

Oh !  could  such  blessed  dreams  restore 
To  the  withered  hearts  of  men. 

The  bloom  of  those  early  springs  once  more ! 
For  the  flowers  may  come  again  ; 
But  they  never  can  be  what  they  have  been 
To  the  heart  before  it  lost  its  green. 

"  Come  forth,  come  forth ;"  how  that  joyous  call 
Is  sent  like  the  winds  of  heaven  to  all  I 
But  it  comes  in  vain  to  many  a  heart. 
For  whom  life  hath  lost  its  better  part. 

Ah !  wo  fur  the  hopeless  years  inat  bring 
No  summers  in  their  flight ; 

Biitioy  to  the  land  of  our  promised  spring, 
Where  the  bloom  is  ever  bright ; 
For  hearts  who  have  lost  their  verdure  here 
May  find  it  yet  in  that  fadeless  sphere. 

Thus  laintly  murmurs  a  broken  string. 
Awoke  by  the  passing  breath  of  spring ; 
But  it  wakens  no  more  the  harp  whose  swell 
Hath  echoed  its  sweetest  tones  so  well. 
We  heard  them  far,  and  we  loved  them  long. 

That  gentle  heup  and  hand ; 
But  tbey  left  our  paths  for  the  ceaseless  song 
Of  the  minstrel's  "Better  Land," 
And  the  isles  may  listen  long  in  vain. 
Till  the  spring-breeze  wakes  snch  a  harp  wain. 

Fkakobs  jBmwi. 
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From  Hood'i  Magailae. 
THBEATENING  LETTER   TO   THOMAS   HOOD, 
nOM  AK  AHCIBHT  OEHTLEKAir. 
BT  FAVOK  or  CBARUS  DIOKIHS. 

rPoK  the  benefit  of  country  gentlemen,  it  may  be 
well  to  explain,  that  the  neglect  of  men  of  Letters, 
Science  and  Art,  by  the  Qaeen — her  great  attention  to 
General  Tom  Thumb,  and  to  the  Ojibbeway  Indians, 
^ne  of  whom  married  an  English — Ladi/,  so  an 
£nglish  traveller  would  have  called  her  had  she 
married  here,)  are  the  caoses  of  this  writer's  alarm. 
He  takes  occasion  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of  per- 
petual copyright] 

Mr.  Hood — Sir, — ^The  constitution  b  going  at 
last!  You  needn't  laugh,  Mr.  Hood.  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  going,  two  or  three  times 
before ;  perhaps  four  times ;  but  it  is  on  the  move 
now,  sir,  and  do  mistake. 

I  beg  to  say,  that  I  use  those  last  expressions 
advisedly,  sir,  and  not  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
are  now  used  by  jackanapeses.  There  were  no 
jackanapeses  when  I  was  a  boy,  Mr.  Hood.  Eng- 
land was  Old  England  when  I  was  young.  I 
little  thought  it  would  ever  come  to  be  Young 
England  when  I  was  old.  But  every  thing  is 
going  backward. 

An !  governments  were  governments,  and  judges 
were  judges,  in  my  day,  Mr.  Hood.  There  was 
no  nonsense  then.  Any  of  your  seditious  com- 
plainings, and  we  were  ready  with  the  military  on 
the  shortest  notice.  We  should  have  charged 
Covent  Grarden  Theatre,  sir,  on  a  Wednesday 
nisht:  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Then,  the 
judges  were  full  of  dignity  and  firmness,  and 
knew  how  to  administer  the  law.  There  is  only 
one  judge  who  knows  how  to  do  his  duty,  now. 
He  triea  that  revolutionary  female  the  other  day, 
who,  though  she  was  in  full  work  (maJcing  shirts 
at  three-halfpence  a  piece,)  had  no  pride  in  her 
country,  but  treasonably  took  it  in  her  head,  in  the 
distraction  of  having  been  robbed  of  her  easy 
earnings,  to  attempt  to  drown  herself  and  her 
voung  child ;  and  4he  glorious  man  went  out  of 
his  way,  sir — out  of  his  way — ^to  call  her  up  for 
instant  sentence  of  Death ;  and  to  tell  her  she  had 
no  hope  of  mercy  in  this  world — as  you  may  see 
yourself  if  you  look  in  the  papers  of  Wednesday, 
the  17th  of  April.  He  won't  be  supported  sir,  I 
know  he  won't ;  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that 
his  words  were  carried  into  every  manufacturing 
town  of  this  kingdom,  and  read  aloud  to  crowds  in 
every  political  parlor,  beer-shop,  news-room,  and 
secret  or  open  place  of  assembly,  frequented  by 
the  discontented  working  men ;  and  that  no  milk- 
and-water  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
can  ever  blot  them  out.  Great  things  like  that, 
are  caught  up,  and  stored  up,  in  these  times,  and 
are  not  forgotten,  Mr.  Hood.  The  public  at  large 
(especially  those  who  wish  for  peace  and  conciba- 
,  tion)  are  universally  obliged  to  him.  If  it  is  re- 
served for  any  man  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire,  it  is 
reserved  for  him ;  and  indeed  I  am  told  he  very 
pearly  did  it,  once. 

But  even  he  won't  save  the  constitution,  sir ;  it 
is  mauled  beyond  his  power  of  preservation.  Do 
you  know  in  what  foul  weather  it  vrill  be  sacrificed 
and  shipwrecked,  Mr.  Hoodt  Do  you  know  on 
what  rock  it  will  strike,  sir?  You  don't,  I  am  cer- 
tain ;  for  nobody  does  know,  as  yet,  but  myself.  I 
vUl  tell  you. 

The  eonstitntion  will  go  down,  sir  (nautically 


speaking,)  in  the  degeneration  of  the  human  spe- 
cies in  England,  and  its  reduction  into  a  mingled 
race  of  savages  and  pigmies. 

That  is  my  proposition.  That  is  my  prediction. 
That  is  the  event  of  which  I  give  you  warning.  I 
am  now  going  to  prove  it,  sir. 

You  are  a  literary  man,  Mr.  Hood,  and  havo 
written,  I  am  told,  some  things  worth  reading.  I 
say  I  am  told,  because  I  never  read  what  is  writ- 
ten in  these  days.  You  '11  excuse  me  ;  but  my 
principle  is,  that  no  man  ought  to  know  any  thing 
about  his  own  time,  except  that  it  is  the  worst 
time  that  ever  was,  or  is  ever  likely  to  be.  That 
is  the  only  way,  sir,  to  be  truly  wise  and  happy. 

In  your  station  as  a  literary  man,  Mr.  Hood, 
you  are  frequently  at  the  court  of  Her  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  God  bless  her !  You  have 
reason  to  know  that  the  three  great  keys  to  the 
royal  palace  (after  rank  and  politics)  are  Science^ 
Literature,  Art.  I  don't  approve  of  this  myself. 
I  think  it  ungenteel  and  barbarous,  and  quite  un- 
English  ;  the  custom  having  been  a  foreign  one, 
ever  since  the  reigns  of  the  uncivilised  sultans  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  who  always  called  the  wise 
men  of  their  time  about  them.  But  so  it  is.  And 
when  you  don't  dine  at  the  royal  table,  there  is 
always  a  knife  and  fork  for  you  at  the  equerries' 
table :  where  I  understand,  all  gifted  men  are 
made  particularly  welcome. 

But  all  men  can't  be  gifted,  Mr.  Hood.  Neither 
scientific,  Uterary,  nor  artistical  powers  are  any 
more  to  be  inherited  than  the  property  arising  ftom 
scientific,  literaxy,  or  artistic  productions,  which, 
the  law,  with  a  heautiful  imitation  of  nature,  de- 
cUnes  to  protect  in' the  second  generation.  Very 
good,  sir.  Then,  people  are  naturally  very  prone 
to  cast  about  in  their  minds  for  other  means  of 
getting  at  Court-Favor ;  and,  watching  the  signs 
of  the  times,  to  hew  out  for  themselves,  or  their 
descendants,  the  likeliest  roads  to  that  distin- 
guished goal. 

Mr.  Hood,  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  recent  records 
in  the  Court  Circular,  Uiat  if  a  father  wish  to  train 
up  his  son  in  the  way  he  should  go,  to  go  to 
Court :  and  cannot  indenture  him  to  be  a  scientific 
man,  an  author,  or  an  artist,  three  courses  ai« 
open  to  him.  He  must  endeavor  by  artificial 
means  to  make  him  a  dwarf,  a  wild  man,  or  a  Boy 
Jones. 

Now,  sir,  this  is  the  shoal  and  quicksand  on 
which  tiie  constitution  will  go  to  pieces. 

I  have  made  inquiry,  Mr.  Hood,  and  find  that  in 
my  neighborhood  two  families  and  a  fraction  out 
oi*^  every  four,  in  the  lower  and  middle  classes  of 
society,  are  studying  and  practising  all  conceivable 
arts  to  keep  their  infant  children  down.  Understand 
me.  I  do  not  mean  down  in  their  numbers,  or  down 
in  their  precocity,  but  down  in  their  growth,  sir. 
A  destructive  and  subduing  drink,  compounded  of 
gin  and  mUk  in  equal  quantities,  such  as  is  given 
to  puppies  to  retard  their  growth  :  not  something 
short,  but  something  shortening :  is  administer*^ 
to  these  young  creatures  man^  times  a  day.  An 
unnatural  and  artificial  thirst  is  first  awakened  in 
these  infants  by  meals  of  salt  beef,  bacon,  ancho-  I 
vies,  sardines,  red  herrings,  shrimps,  olives,  pea-  ) 
soup,  and  that  description  of  diet ;  and  when  they 
screech  for  drink,  in  accents  that  might  melt  a 
heart  of  stone,  which  they  do  constantly  (I  allude  , 
to  screeching,  not  to  melting,)  this  liquid  is  intro- 
duced into  their  too  confiding  stomachs.  At  such 
an  early  age,  and  to  so  great  an  extent,  is  this  cus- 
tom of  provoking  thirst,  then  quenching  it  with  a 
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Stunting;  drink,  observed,  that  brine-pap  has  abeady 
•uperseded  the  nse  of  tops  and  bottoms ;  and  wet- 
nnnes,  previously  free  from  any  kind  of  reproach, 
have  been  seen  to  stagger  in  the  streets ;  owing, 
sir,  to  the  quantity  of  gin  introduced  into  their  sys- 
tems, with  a  view  to  its  gradual  and  natural  con- 
version into  the  fluid  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Upon  the  best  calculation  I  can  make,  this  is 
going  on,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
two  families  and  a  fraction  in  four.  In  one  more 
family,  and  a  fraction  out  of  the  same  number, 
efibns  are  being  made  to  reduce  the  children  to  a 
state  of  nature ;  and  to  inculcate,  at  a  tender  age, 
the  love  of  raw  flesh,  train  oil,  new  rum,  and  the 
acquisition  of  scalps.  Wild  and  outlandish  dances 
are  also  in  vogue,  (you  will  have  observed  the  pre- 
vailing rage  for  the  Polka,)  and  savage  cries  and 
whoops  are  much  indulged  in  (as  you  may  dis- 
cover, if  you  doubt  it,  in  the  House  of  Commons 
any  night.)  Nay,  some  persons,  Mr.  Hood — and 
persons  of  some  figure  and  distinction  too — have 
already  succeeded  in  breeding  wild  suns ;  who 
have  lieen  publicly  shown  in  the  Courts  of  Bank- 
ruptcy, and  in  police-offices,  and  in  other  commo- 
dious exliibition-rooms,  with  great  effect,  but  who 
have  not  yet  found  favor  at  court ;  in  consequence, 
88 1  infer,  of  the  impression  made  by  Mr.  Rankin's 
wild  men  being  two  fresh  and  recent.  To  say 
nothing  of  Mr.  Rankin's  wild  men  being  foreigners. 

I  need  not  refer  you,  sir,  to  the  late  instance  of 
the  Ojibbeway  Bride.  But  I  am  credibly  informed, 
that  she  is  on  the  eve  of  retiring  into  a  savage 
fastness,  where  she  may  bring  forth  and  educate 
a  wild  family,  who  shall  in  course  of  time,  by  the 
dexterous  use  of  the  popularity  they  are  certain  to 
acquire  at  Windsor  and  St.  James',  divide  with 
dwarfs  the  principal  offices  of  state,  of  patronage, 
and  power,  in  the  .United  Kingdom. 

Consider  the  deplorable  consequences,  Mr. 
Hood,  which  must  result  from  these  proceedings, 
and  the  encoaragement  they  receive  in  the  highest 
qnarlers. 

The  dwarf  being  the  favorite,  sir,  it  is  certain 
that  the  public  mind  will  run  in  a  great  and  emi- 
nent degree  upon  the  production  of  dwarfs.  Per- 
haps the  failures  only  will  be  brought  up,  wUd. 
The  imagination  goes  a  long  way  in  these  cases ; 
and  all  that  -the  imagination  can  do,  will  be  done, 
and  is  doing.  You  may  convince  yourself  of  this, 
by  observing  the  condition  of  those  ladies  who  take 
particalar  notice  of  Creneral  Tom  Thumb  at  the 
E^ptian  Hall,  during  his  hours  of  performance. 

The  rsipid  increase  of  dwarfs,  will  be  first  felt 
in  her  Majesty's  recruiting  department.  The 
standard  will,  of  necessity,  be  lowered ;  the 
dwarfs  will  grow  smaller  and  smaller  ;  the  vulgar 
expression  "  a  man  of  his  inches"  will  become  a 
figure  of  fact,  instead  of  a  figure  of  speech  ;  crack 
regiments,  household-troops  especially,  will  pick 
the  smallest  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country ; 
and  in  the  two  little  porticoes  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
two  Tom  Thumbs  will  be  daily  seen  doing  duty, 
mounted  on  a  pair  of  Shetland  ponies.  Each  of 
them  will  be  relieved  (as  Tom  Thnmb  is,  at  this 
moment,  in  the  intervals  of  his  performance)  by  a 
wild  man  ;  and  a  British  grenaoier  will  eitlier  go 
into  a  quart  pot,  or  be  an  Old  Boy,  a  Blue  Gull,  a 
Flying  Bull,  or  some  other  savage  chief  of  that 
nature. 

I  will  not  expatiate  upon  the  number  of  dwarfs 
who  will  be  found  representing  Grecian  statues 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis ;  because  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  this  will  be  a  change  for  the 


better ;  and  that  the  engagement  of  two  or  three 

in  Trafalgar  Square  will  tend  to  the  improvement , 
of  the  public  taste. 

The  various  genteel  employiowts  at  court  being 
held  by  dwarfs,  sir,  it  will  be  necessary  to  alter, 
in  some  respects,  the  present  regulations.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  not  even  General  Tom  Thnmb  him- 
self could  preserve  a  becoming  dignity  on  state 
occasions,  if  required  to  walk  about  with  a  scaf- 
folding-pole under  his  arm ;  therefore  the  gold  and 
silver  sticks  at  present  used,  must  be  cut  down 
into  skewers  of  those  precious  metals ;  a  twig  of 
the  black  rod  will  be  quite  as  moch  as  can  be  con- 
venieiilly  preserved  ;  the  coral  and  bells  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  will  be  used 
in  lieu  of  the  mace  at  present  in  existence ;  and 
that  bauble  (as  Oliver  Cromwell  called  it,  Mr. 
Hood,)  its  value  being  first  calculated  by  Mr.  Fin- 
layson,  the  government  actuary,  will  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  National  Debt. 

All  this,  sir,  will  be  the  death  of  the  constitn- 
tion.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  constitution  dies 
hard,  perhaps ;  but  there  is  enough  disease  im- 
pending, Mr.  Hood,  to  kill  it  three  times  over. 

Wild  men  will  get  into  the  House  of  Commons. 
Imagine  that,  sir !  Imagine  Strong  Wind  in  the 
House  of  Commons  !  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
get  through  a  debate  now ;  but,  I  say,  imagine 
Strong  Wind,  speaking  for  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stituents, upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons !  or  imagine  (which  is  pregnant  with  more 
awful  consequences  still)  the  ministry  having  an 
interpreter  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  tell  the 
country,  in  English,  what  it  really  means ! 

Why,  sir,  that  in  itself  would  be  blowing  the 
constitution  out  of  the  mortar  in  St.  James'  Park, 
and  leaving  nothing  of  it  to  be  seen  but  smoke. 

But  this,  I  repeat  it,  is  the  state  of  thin^  to 
which  we  are  fast  tending,  Mr.  Hood  ;  and  1  in- 
close my  card  for  your  private  eye,  that  you  may- 
be quite  certain  of  it.  AfVTiat  the  condition  of  this 
country  will  be,  when  its  standing  army  is  com- 
posed of  dwarfs,  with  here  and  there  a  wjld  man 
to  throw  its  ranks  into  confusion,  like  the  ele- 
phants employed  in  war  in  former  times,  I  leave 
you  to  imagine,  sir.  It  may  be  objected  by  some 
hopeful  jackanapeses,  that  the  number  of  impress- 
ments in  the  navy,  consequent  upon  the  seizure  of 
the  Bojr-Jonese^  or  remaning  portion  of  the 
population  ambitious  of  court  -favor,  will  be  in 
itself  sufficient  to  defend  our  Island  from  foreign 
invasion.  But  I  tell  those  jackanapeses,  sir,  that, 
while  I  admit  the  wisdom  of  the  Boy  Jones  prece- 
dent, of  kidnapping  such  youths  after  the  espira>- 
tion  of  their  several  terms  of  imprisonment  as 
vagabonds ;  hurrying  them  on  board  ship ;  and 
packing  them  off  to  sea  again  whenever  thejr  ven- 
ture to  take  the  air  on  shore ;  I  deny  the  justice 
of  the  inference ;  inasmuch  as  it  appears  to  me, 
that  the  inquiring  minds  of  those  young  outlaws 
must  naturally  lead  to  their  being  hanged  by  the 
enemy  as  spies,  early  in  their  career ;  and  before 
they  shall  have  been  rated  on  the  books  of  oui 
fleet  as  able  seamen. 

Such,  Mr.  Hood,  sir,  is  the  prospect  before  us ! 
And  unless  you,  and  some  of  your  friends  wh* 
have  influence  at  Court,  can  get  up  a  giant  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  it  is  all  over  with  this  ill-fated 
land. 

In  reference  to  your  own  afiairs,  sir,  you  will 
take  whiitever  course  may  seem  to  you  most  pru- 
dent and  advisable  after  this  warning.  It  is  not  a 
warning  to  be  slighted :  that  I  happen  to  know. 
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I  am  bfonned  by  the  gentleman  whg  favois  thia, 
tliat  you  have  recently  been  making  some  changes 
and  improvements  in  your  Magazine,  and  are,  in 
point  of  fact,  starting  afresh.  If  I  be  well  in- 
fonned,  and  this  be  really  so,  rely  upon  it  that  you 
cannot  start  too  small,  sir.  Come  down  to  the 
duodecimo  size  instantly,  Mr.  Hood.  Take  time 
by  the  forelock  ;  and,  reducing  the  stature  of  your 
Magazine  every  month,  bring  it  at  last  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  little  almanack  no  longer  issued, 
I  regret  to  say,  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Schloss : 
which  was  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  until  es- 
amined  through  a  little  eye-glass.  Yon  project,  I 
am  told,  the  publication  of  a  new  novel,  by  your- 
self, in  the  pages  of  yotir  Magazine.  A.  word  in 
TOUT  ear.  I  am  not  a  young  man,  sir,  and  have 
had  some  experience.  I)on"t  put  your  own  name 
on  the  title-page;  it  would  be -suicide  and  mad- 
ness. Treat  with  Gteneral  Tom  Thumb,  Mr. 
Hood,  for  the  use  of  his  name  on  any  terms.  If 
the  gallant  general  should  decline  to  treat  with 
you,  get  Mr.  Bamum's  name,  which  is  the  next 
best  m  the  market.  And  when,  through  this 
politic  course,  you  shall  have  received,  in  presenin, 
a  richly-jewelled  set  of  tablets  from  Buckingham 
Palace,  and  a  cold  watch  and  appendages  from 
Marlborough  House ;  and  when  those  valuable 
trinkets  shall  be  left  under  a  glass  case  at  vour 
publisher's  for  inspection  by  your  friends  and  the 
public  in  general  ; — ^then,  sir,  you  will  do  me  the 
justice  of  remembering  this  communication. 

It  is  onnecessarv  for  me  to  add,  ai\er  what  I 
hare  observed  in  tne  course  of  this  letter,  that  I 
am  not. 

Sir, 
Ever 
Your 
Constant  Rs^osa. 

Tuesday,  23J  Apnl,  1844. 

P.  S. — Impress  it  upon  your  contributors  that 
they  eannot  be  too  short ;  and  that  if  not  dwarfish, 
they  must  be  wild — or  at  all  events  not  tame. 


CHESS  STUDIES. 

Chest  Studies:  comprising  One  Thousand 
Games,  actually  played  during  the  last 
Half  Century.  By  Georgb  Walker. — 
Longman  and  Co.  ', 

.  Ma.  Walker's  boast  that  this  collection  of 
specimens  of  chess  skill  is  unique,  and  that  it  will 
form  a  complete  encycloptedia  of  reference  to  the 
student  and  player  of  chess,  is  quite  just  and  well- 
founded.  It  contains  upward^  of  a  thousand 
games,  almost  all  of  them  the  classical  exploits  of 
the  best  chess-warriors  of  the  age. 

And,  since  any  record  of  games  was  kept,  what 
age  in  the  annals  of  chess-warfare  has  surpassed 
OUT  own— either  in  attack  or  defence,  in  "  des- 
perate assault  or  siege  and  mine,"  in  "  brilliancy 
.of  imagination,  thirst  for  invention,  judgment  of 
position,"  or  emmeiU  view  of  the  boardl  Let 
Mr.  Walker  answer :  _ 

"  Sioald  the  bygone  century  taunt  us  with  Fhili- 
dor,  Bernard,  or  Legalle,  we  reply  with  De  la  Bour- 
doQnais,  Des  ChapeUes,  and  M'Donnell : — bearded  by 
J^oncourt,  and  Sarratt ;  by  LoUi,  Del  Bio,  and  Fou- 
ziani, — we  proudly  oppose  to  them  the  names  of 
Cochrane,  of  St.  Amant,  of  Staimton,  of  Der  Lasa, 
«f  Szen,  and  Kieseritzkij.    Moreover,  with  a  Chess 


Mosenm  before  us  like  the  present,  we  can  eqaally 
adjust  the  claims  to  renown  presented  by  the  great 
living  players  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  opposed 
on  the  Chess-field  in  arms  to  each  other.  Peiroff 
and  Janisch  in  the  Ihwen  north — St.  Amant,  Calri, 
La  Eoche  and  Kieseritzkij  in  their  sunny  France — 
Heydebrand  Dor  Lasa,  Szen,  Lowentbal,  and  Bledow 
of  Germany — Perigal,  Staunton,  and  Daniels  in 
London  town — all  pass  severally  in  array  before  us, 
like  soldiers  on  parade,  or  beauties  at  a  court  draw- 
ing-room." 

This  is  the  proper  tone  of  enthusiasm,  and  Mr. 
Walker  is  one  of  the  few  English  players  living 
who  has  the  right  to  use  it.  He  places  Mr.  Staun- 
ton at  the  head  of  that  select  few,  and  is  probably 
right.  But  there  are  not  many  men,  in  his  post- 
tion,  that  would  have  offered  the  first  rank  so 
freely. 

With  what  a  pleasaat  ardor  he  also  speaks  of 
Mr.  Cochrane.  This  royal  and  venerable  war  of 
chess  is  certainly  the  most  humanizing  of  the 
military  sciences. 

"  Of  Mr.  Cochrane  it  may  be  said,  with  greater 
truth  than  Johnson  writes  of  Shakspeare,  that  'he 
lost  the  world  for  a  quibble,  and  was  content  to  lose 
it.'  Mf .  Cochrane  could  hare  been  the  Philidor  of 
the  age ;  tut  fcould  mt.  His  ardent  temperamoit, 
as  a  Chess-player,  rons  away  with  his  judgment ; 
disdaining  to  track  a  beaten  path,  even  if  cerunn 
victory  present  itself  in  the  vista  of  the  route.  Mr. 
Cochrane's  banner  bears  for  its  device, '  Attack,  at- 
tack.' Attack  at  all  risk — attack  at  every  cost.  Mr. 
Cochrane  is  the  most  brilliant  player  i  have  ever  had 
the  honor  to  look  over  or  confront ;  not  even  excep- 
ting De  la  Bourdonnais  j  and  pity  it  is  that  hLs  very 
brilliancy  so  often  mars  success.  Mr.  C.'s  game 
may  be  compared  to  the  very  dashing  charges  mtide 
by  the  Mamelukes  at  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids ; 
when  they  impaled  themselves,  horse  and  man,  upon 
the  bayonets  of  France." 

Mr.  Walker's  Ch^  Sludiee  are  in  ten  ckaptoa  : 
of  which  the  first  four  are  devoted  to  the  most 
celebrated  eames  of  De  la  Bourdonnais,  M'Don- 
nell, and  Philidor ;  the  fifth  to  Philidor's  contem- 
poraries; the  sixth  to  Mouret's  clever  artifices 
with  the  automaton-player;  the  seventh  to  the 
best  games  by  correspondence;  (this  is  a  very 
interesting  section  ;)  and  the  remainder  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  general  modem  play,  bodi  at  ' 
home  and  abroad.  The  last  chapter,  with  its  snb- 
diviaion  of  sections  illustrative  of  tlie  varions 
openings,  and  of  the  game  in  all  its  stages,  is 
In  itself,  as  we  have  said,  a  complete  encyclop«dta 
of  chess  reference. 

Every  student  and  lover  of  this  fascinating  game 
should  possess  himself  of  Mr.  Walker's  book.— 
Examiner. 


Tub  letters  and  despatches  of  Nelson  are  at 
length  about  to  be  collected  and  published,  in  a 
form  oorrespondina  with  Colonel  Cturwood's  cde- 
brated  work,  "  The  Wellington  Despatches." 
The  task  has  been  undertaken  by  a  gentleman.  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas,  whose  previous  pablications  are- 
strong  evidence  of  his  fitness  ;  indeed,  we  shoald 
have  some  difficulty  in  fixing  upon  one  better  cal- 
culated, from  talents  and  industry,  to  accomplish^ 
the  object,  and  we  therefore  appeal  to  all  who  ate^ 
in  possession  of  letters  and  other  documents  to- 
come  forward  aud  assist  Sir  Harris  in  the  compis- 
tion  of  a  work  of  such  vast  national  importance.-— 
Naoal  and  Military  Gazetle. 
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THB  STRONO  WIND  IN  ST.  HARTIN's  CHURCH. 


THB   "  STRONO  WIND "   IN  ST.  HARTIN's 
CHURCH. 

PoMCB  has  the  pleasare  to  record  an  interesting 
event  which  occmred  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  instant. 
NoT-EN-A-AKM,  Or  "  the  Strong  Wind,"  interpre- 
ter of  the  Ojibbeway  Indians,  was  married  to  Sa- 
rah Haines,  which  name,  translated  into  the  Oiib- 
beway  language,  means  "  the  London  Fog."  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  St.  Martin's  Church. 
The  Ojibbeway  Indians  attended,  and,  with  a  fine 
sense  of  the  struggles  of  matrimonial  life,  appeared 
in  their  war-paint. 

Some  folks  have  grumbled  at  this  union  ;  they 
know  nothing  of  history.  The  truth  is,  as  we  will 
proTe,  we  owe  a  large  dividend  of  wives  to  Amer- 
ican savages,  and  Sarah  Haihes,  or  "  the  London 
Fog,"  is  only  the  first  instalment  of  a  long-standing 
debt. 

In  April,  1613,  Princcss  Pocarontas  gave  her 
maiden  hand  to  John  Rolfb,  "  a  discreet  young 
Englishman."  Yes;  "  in  the  little  church  of 
Jamestown,"  says  the  historian,  "  which  rested 
00  pine  columns  fresh  from  the  forest,  and  was  in 
a  style  of  rugged  architecture,  as  wild,  if  not  as 
frail,  as  an  Indian  wigwam,"  did  the  beautifiil 
Virginian  savage  become  Mrs.  Jobh  Rolfe.  This 
event  happened  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years 
ago,  and  we  have  been  in  debt  to  the  Indians  ever 
since.  We  put  it  to  Ms.  Humb,  or  any  other  subtle 
arithmetician,  to  calculate  the  amount  of  our  lia- 
bilities. Multiply  one  wife  by  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one,  adding  thereto  compound  interest  on 
the  acoumslating  amount,  and  our  debt  to  the  sav- 
ages must  be  something  very  serious.  However, 
we  have  begun,  though  in  a  small  manner,  to 
liquidate  it ;  we  have  given  "  the  London  Fog"  to 
"the  Strong  Wind,"  and  trust  that  Pennsylvanian 
bondholders  will  take  example  by  our  honesty. 

We  have  a  superabundant  female  population. 
This  fact  is  on  all  hands  allowed  and  deplored. 
We  see  an  easy  remedy  for  this.  Let  parties  of 
°  Indians  be  imported.  Let  us  have  samples  of  the 
CSiippewas,  the  Dog-Ribbed,  the  Sioux,  the  Choc- 
taws — indeed,  a  company  of  every  tribe  of  wild 
men,  from  Hottentons  to  Greenlanders — and  let 
them  be  let  loose  in  oar  various  towns  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  captivating  the  hearts,  and  so  canying 
away  in  lawful  wedlock,  our  superabundant  fe- 
males. By  this  means  we  shall  honestly  liquidate 
oar  long-staodingdebt  to  the  savages,  and  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  relieve  ourselves  of  over-populous- 
ness.  War-paint,  glass  beads,  tattoo-work,  and 
tomahawks,  nave  a  sweet  and  proper  influence  on 
the  female  mind.  What  says  the  splenetic  Philip 
VmArtevMet 


-the  women's  heaven 


Is  VEmity,  and  that  is  over  all. 
What 's  finest  still  finds  lavor  in  their  eyes ; 
What 's  noisiest  keeps  the  entrance  of  their  ears ; 
The  noise  and  blaze  of  arms  enchants  ihem  most. 
Wit,  too,  and  wisdom,  that 's  admired  of  all, 
They  can  admire — the  glory,  not  the  thing. 
An  unrejUcted  light  did  ntver  yet 
Dazzle  the  viaon  feminine." 

From  which  canstic  philosophy  we  may  gather  this 
ihet,  that  a  savage,  to  be  considered  "  quite  a  love" 
ky  a  civilized  maiden,  most  first  be  exhibited  in 
•front  of  the  lamps. 

However,  aa  the  romantic  devotion  shown  by 
iMiss  Sarah  Haines,  or,  "the  London  Fog,"  for 
NoT-EN-A-AJEM,  OT  "  the  Strong  Wind,"  will  doubt- 


less become  a  fashion  among  our  too  atwccptible 

countrywomen,  we  only  perform  a  public  dnty  in 
enumerating  a  few  of  the  accomplishments  required 
by  a  North  American  Indian  of  his  wife  or  squaw. 
She  tills  the  ground,  she  digs,  she  sows,  she  reaps : 
she  pounds  the  parched  com  ;  she  dries  the  buf- 
falo meat ;  she  carries  home  the  game  that  her 
husband  kills ;  she  hews  wood  and  draws  the  wa- 
ter ;  she  builds  the  wigwam,  and  in  times  ofiour- 
neying  carries  the  poles  upon  her  shoulder.  Think 
of  this,  young  ladies,  and  say  whether  it  is  not 
more  pleasant  to  hatch  canary  birds  in  white  satin, 
and  work  puppies'  heads  in  Berlin  wool  t  How- 
ever, for  the  ruder  and  more  picturesque  opem- 
tions,  "  the  London  Fog"  is,  doulrtless,  duly  pre- 
pared ;  and,  therefore,  let  us  return  to  the  sacrifice 
of  the  bride,  "  attired  in  flowing  white,"  with  a 
"wreath  of  orange  blossoms  circung  her  hwr,"  in 
St.  Martin's  Church. 

The  ceremony  was  particularly  solemn.  When 
"  the  London  Fog"  was  asked  if  she  would  take 
"the  Strong  Wind"  for  her  "  wedded  husband," 
she  repKed  " /  mil''  with  an  emphasis  that 
showed  she  had  duly  weighed  the  responsibilities 
of  hewing,  and  delving,  and  shouldering  the  wig- 
wam poles.  "  The  Strong  Wind,"  in  the  most 
charming  way,  took  the  ring  from  his  nose,  and 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  "  the  London  Fog."  He 
then  in  the  "  most  graceful  manner"  kissed  his 
bride,  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody,  "  the  Lon- 
don Fog"  included.  Mrs.  Ellis,  we  were  happy 
to  perceive,  was  in  the  church,  and  in  tlie  hand- 
sotnest  manner  presented  to  Mrs.  "  StrongWind" 
The  Wives  of  England,  bound  in  hymeneal  white 
satin  ;  with  a  copy  of  her  forthcoming  work,  end 
tied  Can  Woman  make  a  Lohster-Salad  f 

It  will  particularly  gratify  our  female  readers  to 
learn  that  "  the  StrongWind"  has  promised  "  the 
London  Fog,"  on  their  return  to  America,  to  take 
no  other  wSe,  but  to  remain  constant,  "  solely  to 
her."  Should  "  the  Strong  Wind"  break  this 
pledge,  of  course  "  the  London  Fog"'  will  have 
the  readiest  redress  at  any  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Courts  to  be  found  in  the  back  woods. 

When  the  bridegroom  led  the  bride  to  her  car- 
riage, there  was  a  shout  from  the  multitude,  evi- 
dently meant  as  an  approval  of  the  fine  moral 
courage  of  a  young  lady,  who  gives  np  the  sickly 
refinements  of  civilised  life  for  the  invigorating 
comforts  of  savage  existence.  When  the  caniage 
drove  off,  the  crowd  shouted  again,  and  the  crowd 
was  right ;  for  "  the  Strong  Wind"  had  carried 
away,  for  good  and  all,  "  the  London  Fog." 

"The  StrongWind"  exhibited  himself  with  his 
friends,  the  Ojibbeways,  the  day  after  his  mar- 
riage ;  and  it  sajrs  much  for  the  liberality  of  the 
keeper  of  the  show,  that  the  public  were  allowed 
to  see  the  bridegroom  without  the  qharge  of  an 
additional  sixpence.  "  The  London  Fog"  was  to 
have  been  visible  at  the  Egyptian  Hall,  but  waa 
prevented  by  her  friends.  She  ought  to  have  ex- 
hibited ;  it  would  have  been  in  complete  keeping 
with  the  pure  taste  that  dictated  the  marriage. 

It  is  only  due  to  Mb.  Rankin,  the  showman,  to 
observe  that  he  managed  the  wedding  with  a  fine 
eye  to  all  advertising  purposes. — Punch. 


We  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  Imperial  Ma- 
jesty the  Emperor  of  all  the  Rnssias  will  arrive  in 
this  country  on  a  visit  to  her  Majesty  in  the  cotHse 
of  a  few  weeks.  The  Emperor  is  expected  about  the 
second  week  in  May. — Timet. 
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Toe    i«w-M*B»ntn    Ojibbbwat    Ihdiam. — 

TliODgh  we  do  not  usually  interfere  with  matters 
of  a  private  nature,  yet  a  cam  orao  peculiar  a 
character  has  been  brought  to  our  notioe,  that  we 
are  induced  to  give  the  statement  publicity,  with 
the  hope  of  drawing  forth  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstance.  A  correspondent  informs 
ns  that  Mr.  Rankin,  who  brought  over  and  is  now 
exhibiting  the  Ojibbeway  Indians,  and  who  used 
his  influence  to  promote  the  marriage  of  the  inter- 
^ter  of  the  party,  Cadotte,  to  a  respectable  young 
iemale,  desired  the  bride  to  remain  in  the  room 
with  the  Indians  to  render  the  exhibition  more 
attractiye.  On  her  declining  to  do  so,  he  dismissed, 
80  our  correspondent  asserts,  Cadotte  from  his 
party,  and  the  poor  Indian,  without  employment 
or  finances,  is  now  left  destitute  with  his  newly- 
married  wife  on  his  hands.  We  give  this  state- 
ment as  it  has  reached  us,  with  the  view  of  elicit- 
ing a  satisfactory  explanation.  We  have,  of 
course,  no  feeling  in  tlie  matter,  and  can  bear  Mr. 
Rankin  no  ill  wifi._  Bat,  if  the  &cts  be  as  stated, 
he  certainly  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  the  public, 
who  have  largely  patronized  this  singular  and 
interesting  exhibition,  to  publish  some  justification 
of  his  conduct. — Britannia. 

QraoK  TuATELURS. — A  few  days  since,  her  Majes- 
ty's packet.  Princess  Alice,  having  on  board  Mr.  Ro- 
Wns,  an  English  messenger,  arrived  at  Dover,  from 
Calais,  after  a  passage  of  one  hour  and  forty-five 
minutes.  The  messenger  was  just  in  time  for  the 
eleven  o'clocic  train,  in  which  he  took  his  place,  and 
arrived  al  London  at  three  o'clock ;  performing  the 
whole  distance  from  Calais  to  the  metropolis,  via. 
Dover,  in  the  unprecedented  short  time  of  five  hours 
and  forty-five  mmutes ! 

0.iLVAinc  Telegraph. — The  first  intelligence  of  the 
arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  from 
Germany,  on  Thursday  week,  was  communicated  to 
her  majesty  at  Windsor  Castle,  by  means  of  the  gal- 
yanii:  telegraph  on  the  Ime  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway.  Within  one  minute  of  the  arrival  of  his 
Royal  Highness  at  the  Paddington  terminus,  the  in- 
formation had  reached  Slough,  at  which  station  a 
special  messenger  was  stationed  by  command  of  the 
queen,  who  proceeded  with  the  intelligence  to  the 
castle,  where  he  arrived  in  eight  minutes  and  a  half 
from  the  time  of  his  leaving  Slough. 

The  Distubssed  Needlewomeit  of  London. — A 
grand  concert  in  favor  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  and  Employment  of  the  distressed 
Needlewomen  in  London,  was  given  last  night  at 
Covent-garden  theatre.  A  more  deserving  object 
for  the  sympathies  of  the  public  than  the  unfortunate 
class  for  whom  they  were  appealed  to  on  this  occa- 
sion cannot  be  imagined ;  and  after  all  the  eloquent 
appeals  and  the  heart-rending  disclosures  of  which 
they  have  of  late  been  the  daily  object,  it  was  not  only 
a  matter  of  regret  but  astonishment  to  find  the  house 
presenting  the  miserable  aspect  which  it  did.  This 
cannot  be  imputed  to  the  want  of  enticement  in  the 
programme,  for  certainly  it  was  in  every  respect  an 
attractive  one,  embracing  the  names  of  Ernst,  Mos- 
cheles,  Madame  Dulcken,  Parish  Alvars,  Madame 
and  Signor  F.  Lablache,  Miss  Romer,  and  Miss  S. 
Flower.  A  very  full  and  eflective  orchestra  was  also 
in  attendance,  and  in  every  respect  the  arrangements 
were  such  as,  considering  m  addition  the  main  object 
of  the  concert,  would  have  justified  a  far  difi°erent 
anticipation.  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Hood's 
"  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  which  has  been  admirably  set  to 
music  by  Mr.  J.  H.  TuUy,  was  sung  by  Miss  Romer. 
That  the  funds  of  the  society  can  have  derived  much 
benefit  from  last  night's  enterprise  cannot  be  expected ; 
let  08  hope  that  they  mar  shortly  be  increased  by  a 
^  direct  application  of  public  charity. 


Govnans'  BsinmoxirT  IwsriTUTiog. — ^The  first 
anniversary  festival  in  support  of  the  ftands  of  this 
charity  was  celebrated  on  Saturday,  at  the  Lond(ni 
Tavern,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  the  chair.  The 
report  showed  among  the  subscribers,  her  majesty  the 
Queen  Dowager,  £20 ;  the  noble  chairman,  £30 ;  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  £10.  The  total  amount  was 
£1052  183.  6d.  Dnring  the  evening  many  toasts 
were  given.  We  feel  pleasure  in  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  an  institution  for  the  comfort 
and  reUef  of  aged,  infirm,  and  destitnte  govetn- 


Tbk  King  of  Naples  has  appointed  a  commission 
of  twenty-two  members  to  collect  and  prepare  for 
pubUcation  all  the  remarkable  unpublished  manu- 
scripts connected  with  the  history  of  his  territories, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  either  the  public  or  pri- 
vate libraries.  It  is  supposed  that  the  labors  of  this 
commission  will,  owing  to  the  immense  number  of 
manuscripts,  continue  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years. 

Cbkistian  SBnTi.cRit>. — It  is  stated  that  a  number 
of  Christian  catacombs,  supposed  to  be  of  the  earliest 
age  of  that  faith,  and  the  first  ever  found  in  Greece, 
have  been  discovered  near  Mile. 

Ckidcutv. — In  the  villages  around  Wakefield,  fbr 
some  time  past,  many  of  the  poorer  inhabitants  have 
firmly  believed  in  some  vague  prophecy  that  the  world 
was  to  have  been  at  an  end  on  last  (Good)  Friday. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  a  man  residing  at  Lee-fair,  a 
week  or  two  since,  actually  killed  two  pigs,  his  pro- 
perty, and  distributed  the  pork  amongst  his  neigh- 
bors, in  order  that  they  might  "eat  and  be  merry," 
before  they  died ! 

SrsiAN  Medical  Aid  Association. — On  Wednes- 
day a  public  meeting  was  held  at  the  Hall  of  Com- 
merce in  aid  of  the  above  association.  Lord  R.  Gros- 
venor  presided.  The  association  originated  about 
two  years  ago  with  a  few  benevolent  individuals  who 
were  impressed  with  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Palestine  as  far  as  medical 
relief  was  concerned,  there  not  being  a  single  resir 
dent  qualified  practitioner  either  in  Palestine  or 
Syria,  which  countries  had  a  population  of  about  two 
millions.  An  agent  was  sent  out,  in  1842,  to  Bey- 
rout,  in  the  person  of  Dr.  Thomas  Kearns,  whose 
success  rendered  the  practicability  of  the  undertaking 
no  longer  problematical.  During  the  first  year  of 
his  residence  he  relieved  no  less  than  four  thousand 
two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  patients,  including 
many  difficult  and  important  surgical  operations,  per- 
formed to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The  Dispen- 
sary House  at  Beyront  is  beset  at  all  hours  by  persons 
of  every  denomination,  who  are  anxious  to  obtain 
advice  for  themselves  or  relatives.  Many  have  to 
traverse  the  rocky  regions  of  Lebanon,  a  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles ;  whilst  others  come  even  from 
Damascus,  because  in  that  great  city,  although  there 
is  a  population  varying  from  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  there  i« 
not  a  single  medical  man  who  is  worthy  of  their  con- 
fidence ;  those  who  profess  "  the  healing  art "  being 
either  charrt-venders,  magicians,  or  adventurers. 
The  following  is  given  in  a  letter  ^rom  Dr.  Kearns^  as 
a  happy  illustration  of  the  state  of  Syrian  surgical 
practice : — "  A  man  fell  from  a  walnut-tree,  a  height 
of  thirty  feet ;  his  arm  was  broken,  and  his  body 
severely  bruised.  On  taking  him  up,  the  people 
instantly  killed  a  sheep,  and,  stripping  off'  the  pa- 
tient's clothes,  wrapped  him  up  in  the  warm  sheep- 
skin, (the  fleshy  side  inwards,)  broken  bones  and  all, 
like  a  mummy !  I  saw  him  twelve  hours  afler  the 
accident,  and  he  was  then  steaminz  in  his  new  dress. 
Hearing  who  I  was,  they  very  gladly  availed  them- 
selves of  my  services ;  and  I  len  them  quite  satisfied 
with  a  more  enlightened  plan  of  treatment."  The 
claims  of  the  institution  were  ably  advocated  by  the 
(^lairmaD,  Mr.  Buckingham,  Dr.  Croly,  and  others. 
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Fram  BeBtbjr**  UBmOltnj. 
THE   OMEN. 

i.  USEMS   OF   BEROEN-Or-ZOOM. 

'  BnoKK  the  bombaTdment  of  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
(Not  the  fatal  attack  when  Skerret  and  Gore, 
Macdonald,  and  Carelton,  and  numberless  more, 
Were  lost  to  their  coontry,  and  plimged  ns  in 
gloom;) 
Bat  the  siege  when,  old  Camberiand  acting  as  hat- 
holder, 
Msnrice  of  Saxony  warr'd  with  the  Stadtholder, 
Still,  as  the  fire  of  his  batteries  got  more  range, 
Bedonbling  the  cry  of — "No  quarter  to  Orange !" — 
So  that,  when  the  poor  city  surrendered, — 'twas 

sack'd 
"Which  seems  a  great  shame,  and  is  called  a  great 
foct!— 

Well, — ^before  that  bombeutlment  of  Bergen-op- 
Zoom, 
In  one  of  the  aisles  of  its  stately  cathedra], 
To  all  English  travellers,  a  wonderful  tomb 
Was  specially  pointed  to  note  by  the  beadle. — 
And  the  moment  the  eye  of  the  stranger  espied  it. 
Though  others  more  showy  by  half  slood  beside  it, 
Every  monument  there,  whether  urn,  bust,  or  slab, 

he 
Held  cheap,  as  the  tombstones  in  Westminster  Ab- 

—        ^' 

which  headless  and  dusty,  look  shockingly  shabby : 

Or  St.  Paul's,  where  on  payment 

Of  twopence  a  head. 

In  a  temple  to  pray  meant 

They  peep-show  the  dead ; 

Where  beadle  and  verger 

So  cruel  a  scourge  are, 

And  keen  Cean  and  Chapter 

To  screw  one  so  apt  are, 
That  Sir  Christopher  Wren  would  their  robbing  dis- 
own, 
Could  he  do  in  St.  Faith's  what  he  pleased  with  his 
own. 

On  marble  Archdukes 

In  flowing  perukes, 

A  Dutch  burgomaster 

In  pure  alabaster  i 

Electors  in  steel,  and 

Archbishops  of  iZealand, 

All  mitred  and  crosiered, 

(You  'd  fancy  their  prose  ye  heard,) 
People  listlessly  gaz'd,  like  the  cockneys  who  go 
To  stare  at  the  wax-work  of  Madame  Tussaud, 
Stiff  as  pokers  or  pikestaffs,  and  ugly  as  sin, 
Lord  Ffilmerston, — Nap, — and  Commissioner  Lin! — 
But  awful  to  view  ^vas  the  wonderful  tomb, 
Beside  the  high  altar  of  Bergen-op-Zoom  : 
Its  emblems  mysteriously  hinting  a  doom 
That  might  take  out  the  shine  in  cadaverous  gloom 
Of  the  tales  of  Monk  Lewis,  Ann  Radcliff,  and  Co., 
Oiioe  the  popular  authors  of  gem  comme  Ufaut. — 

To  remind  ns  that  fragile  as  glass  human  fate  is, 
A  lesson  old  Time  still  imparts  to  one  gratis, 
It  bore  the  sad  text, — "  Vanitas  Vanitatis  ! " — 
And  the  emblems, — I  shudder  in  writing  the  tale, — 
Were  a  skull  on  a  looking-glass, — parti  per  pale : — 
The  technical  tenn  may  be  wrong : — of  Sir  Harris 
Exactness  in  matters  heraldic  the  care  is ; 
But  flie  objects  were  plac'd,— as  your  foiefothers  saw. 

Sir,— 
The  sknll  like  a  teacup, — the  glass  like  a  saucer. — 

l^nch  a  blazon  annonnc'd  to  the  prosy  and  dull, 
Not  a  crack  in  the  glass,  but  a  crack  in  the  skull,— > 
Till  the  terrible  legend  was  told  to  its  ending, 
fiat  »  moment  for  breath,  if  you  please  I    'Twere 
like  blending 


Ash- Wednesday  in  taekdoth  with  loose  Itia^  Ores, 

if 
We  touch'd'  on  soeh  hctrors  withoat  a  new  p«r»> 

graph!— 

By  the  Frith  of  Forth 

In  the  canny  North 

Once  dwelt  a  noble  man ; — 
Brave,  braw,  and  spruce 
Was  young  Lord  Bruce, 

A  farthing  of  Queen  Anne ! — 
Tlie  gamesome  and  the  gay  among, 

He  bore  away  the  belle ; 
But  belles,  alas !  can  wag  a  tongue 

Their  right  to  rings  to  tell ; 
And  when  some  blustering  brother  talks 
Of  Mantons  and  eight  paces, 

Even  fighting  Smith,  or  doughty  Dan 
.    Or  Lady  Sale,  or  Cardigan, 
Or  valiant  Jack,  the  Cornish  man. 
Might  wish  he  dar'd  to  walk  his  chalks 
And  ne'er  bad  seen  their  faces ! — 

However,  Lord  Bruce  was  so  general  a  favorite, 
That,  do  what  he  would,  't  was  the  vote  of  the 
Lords, 
'T  would  be  their  orcn  loss  were  he  sent  to  the  grave 
for  it. 
So  they  sheathed  their  toledos,  and  swallow'd  their 
words. 

'T  was  the  time  when  trom  Scotland  King  Jamie  dw 
First 
Brought  his  naked  and  hungry,  our  treasures  to 
bone  here, 
And  a  cat-and-dog  sort  of  affection  was  nurst 
'Twixt  the  courtiers  of  England  and  stout  Caledo- 
nia!— 

Mid  the  proudest  at  court 

Young  Sackville  was  seen, — 
A  champion  for  England 
A  knight  for  a  queen : — 
Like  Bayard  the  Spotless, — of  chivalrous  France  a 

star,  N 

Or  the  preuz  of  our  omit  time,  to  whom  he  was  an- 
cestor, 
Cantilupe,— last  of  the  Dorsets,  whose  bays 
Crown'd  heroes  and  bards  in  Elizabeth's  days, — 

Now  Sackville  detested  the  Scotch,  and  protested 
That  Bruce,  who  just  then  with  his  sister  was 

flirting. 
If  he  show'd  but  his  nose  in  the  honse,  for  pro- 
posing, 
Shoiild  be  seiz'd  by  his  vassals,  and  tumbled  the 
dirt  in. 
Wherever  they  jostled, — ^no  matter  the  spot, — 
He  muttered  the  insult  pf— "  beggarly  Scot ! " — 
And  Bruce,  though  't  was  hard  his  emotions  to  smo- 
ther. 
Had  not  e'en  the  resource  to  retort — "roa  're  an- 
other!" 

A  Scotman's  devotion  pro  oris  et  fods 

As  the  love  of  the  Swiss  for  their  fatherland,  close  is ; 

So  that  Bruce  thus  revil'd,  though  averse  to  the  ao- 

tion, 
"Was  forced  in  the  end  to  demand  satisfaction. 

But  as  lack  will'd.  King  Jamie,  "  their  gossip  and 
dad," 
Got  a  hint  of  the  business,  and  swore  with  an 
oath, 
"If  he  heard  of  ft  meeting  between  'em,  egad! 
He  'd  settle  in  Newgate  the  hash  of  them  both."— 
To  the  London  police 

He  |ave  them  in  charge, 
Behearsing  the  piece 
Of  the  "  Prisoners  at  large,"— 
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Bat  tbey  tont'd  on  their  bed,  and 

Set  sail  straight  for  Zealand, 

With  seconds  and  snrgeons 

To  act  in  emergence ; 
And  Isinding  at  Antwerp,  npon  the  Escaut,  Sir, 
Agreed  they  would  fight  the  next  day,  at  Tergosa. — 

T  is  nnpleasant  to  draw 

On  one's  brother-in-law : 

And  that  night,  when  in  bed 

Lord  Brace  laid  his  head. 

And  thought  of  the  sorrow 

Might  chance  on  the  morrow ; 

Having  supped  on  sauer-kraut 

PumpemicKel  and  stoat. 

In  which  Dutchmen  delight, — 

He  was  tortur'd  all  night 
By  a  nightmare,  just  such  as  one  dreams  in  one's 

flurry 
After  seeing  Macbeth  done  to  rags  at  the  Sarrey ! — 
And  awakmg  at  daybreak,  "used  up,"  and  af- 

fngbted. 
Beheld  what  was  worse  than  ten  nightmares  united! 

In  that  pronnce,  where  webbed  in  the  foot  man  and 

beast  are, 
A  mirror  is  plac'd  in  the  beds  for  a  tester ; 
'  Like  a  looking-glass  stack  in  a  comfit-box  lid, 
Multiplying  by  two  what  must  else  hare  been  hid,— 
And  making  the  snoozer  snooze  double, — too  bad,  O, 
My  Wordsworth, — to  '}  >4  on  thy  Swan  and  its  Sha- 
dow! 

Therein  of  course  Lord  Brace  expected 
To  see  his  nighl-capp'd  face  reflected ; 

But  lifting  up  his  eyes, — (the  wind 
With  hideous  moanings  howled  the  while, — } 

Bthold  a  hutnan  skull  thence  grimt'd 
Most  horribly  a  ghastly  smile  ! — 
Oh,  omen  dire,-— Oh,  omen  dread, — 
His  face  transform'd  to  a  death's  head ! — 

He  fiiinted  not,  nor  call'd  for  aid 

From  waiter,  or  from  chambermaid : — 

Bat  softly  to  himself  he  said, 

"  I  'm  a  '  gone '  coon ! — All 's  up  with  tnt ! — 

JUy  doom  is  settled— Q.  E.  D."— 

As  though  by  Babbage  prov'd,  or  Whewell, 

A  victim  pre-ordained,  he  knew  well 

That  adverse  fate,  with  purpose  cruel. 

Had  sworn  to  pink  him  m  the  duel  t — 

So,  having  wash'd  and  said  his  prayers 

He  took  his  sword  and  walk'd  down  stairs. 

In  the  record  George  SackviUe  has  left  of  their  fight, 
To  prove  to  all  England  he  was  not  a  scamp, — 

He  teUs  us  distinctly  u  rained  in  the  night. 
And  the  meadow  they  fought  in  was  wretchedly 
damp. 

Ht  felt  but  the  damp  to  his  feet  from  the  grass, — 
Bat  the  damper  of  Bruce  was  the  skull  in  the  glass ! 
And  dazzled  and  desperate,  he  rush'd  like  a  fool  on 
His  foe, — in  a  style  tnat  woald  shock  Monsieoi  Coa- 
km. 

From  the  right  breast  of  SackviUe  the  blood  flowed 

in  torrents, 
Bat  though  pale  as  a  portrait  of  Canning  by  law- 

rence. 
He  rallied  bis  strength  with  a  wrench  and  a  start. 
And  ran  his  antagonist  straight  throagh  the  luart ; 
Xhe  sargeons  drew  near, — 't  was  no  manner  of  tise ! 
As  the  omen  foretold,  all  was  up  with  Lord  Bruce  I 

The  great  Earl  of  Clarendon  tells  as  this  story. 
And  Steele  in  the  Guardian  has  placed  it  before  ye ;  ^ 
Bat  both  have  in  silence  the  ghost  of  the  skaU, 
As  an  old  woman's  tale  of  a  cook  and  a  buU^ 


Though,  when  to  CnlroM  \&  ^ooess  faten 
The  heart  of  the  dead,  cas'd  in  silver  was  bone, 
By  his  mother  those  emblems  were  plac'd  on  his 

tomb 
Beside  the  high  alter  of  Bergen-t^-Zoom. 


The  moral  of  this  dread  event 
Should  be  inscrib'd  on  brass ; 

Befrain,  young  lords,  on  conquest  bent, 
From  looking  in  the  glass  I 


FREE  TRANSLATION  OF  "  THE  tlTTLE  FRENCH- 
MAN'S FIRST  LESSON," 

tueriM,  mtk  high  admiraHon  of  kit  gtmut,  to  M. 
de  L——,  Pott-iH-CMef  to  the  "Parit  Chomari." 

(Mima.  LOQmnm.) 
Com  and  hear  me  tell. 

Little  soldier  mine, 
Of  those  Ogres  fell 

Who  on  Frenchmen  dine. 
It  will  make  you  mad ; 

It  will  turn  you  blue ; 
Little  martial  lad, 

Little  Frenchman  trne ! 
Car  u  tont-lh  des  perfidts  Attieniiais ! 

Men  who  will  not  fight 

When  their  neighbors  taunt. 
Yet  who  thrash  ns  quite 

Soundly,  when  they  want : 
Those  aadacioas  tars, 

Morning,  noon,  and  night, 
Little  son  of  Mars, 

Hold  in  mortal  spite ! 
Car  ct  sota-l&  det  perfides  AUnomuds  ! 

Curse  thou,  boy,  Foictiers, 

Cre^ y,  Azincour, 
Blenheim,  Talav^, 

And  a  hundred  more — 
Only  Fontenoy — 

Name  that  comes  so  pat, 
Little  martial  boy 

Make  the  most  of  that ! 
Bah!  ct  lont-li  dttptrJSdet  Albiemiait! 

Who  burnt  Joah  op  Aac 

(The  butcher!  nay,  the  baker!) 
Becent  deed  and  dark  ? 

Who  stormed  John  of  Acre  ? 
He!  The  Englishman! 

Be  it  still  thy  joy 
Him  to  curse  and  ban, 

Little  Christian  boy ! — 
Car  ct  sent-lH  des  perfides  Albiamaitt 

They  our  Hero  shut 

Under  bolt  and  lock — 
In  a  wretched  hut. 

On  a  wretched  rock : — 
Poisoned  there  his  food, 

Every  pot  and  pan. 
Boasted,  tioiled,  and  stewed, 

Little  martial  man ! 
Car  ce  sant-li  des  perfides  AUitmnais  ! 

Till,  of  an  bereft. 

That  great  heart  was  still ; 
And  he  died  and  left 

An  afih:ting  will ; 
Whereon  was  impressed 

His  imperial  soul, 
By  a  meet  bequest — 

Child,  go  rrad  the  scroll! 
Ah!  a  tont-li  des  perfides  AlUotmais  ! 

ETC.,  ETC.,  ETC.  PtMJk, 
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MBBTINO  OF  SHEKIFF8*   OFFICERS-^BEAtT  BBUMHELL's  STATtnE. 


Qkeat  TSxnata  of  Sbskifps'  Officeiis  on  Iokd 

CAJCPaSIx's  BIIX  FOB  AbOUSHINS  lUFRISOnXENT  FOR 

Dgrr. — ^Wednesday  last  a  meeting  of  Sheriffs'  Offi- 
cers was  held  U  the  FUme,  for  the  purpose  of  taJdng 
into  consideration  the  injurious  tendency  of  lord 
Campbell's  Bill,  now  before  Parliament ;  a  bill  which, 
if  matured  into  an  act,  will  entirely  abohsh  imprison- 
ment for  debt,  and  thereby  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
interests  of  a  most  meek  and  self-denying  race  of 
men,  the  serrants  of  the  Sheriff.  The  room  was 
crowded  by  officers  distinguished  for  their  service, 
together  with  their  humbler  followers  and  meaner 
dependants.  Mr.  Solomon,  amidst  great  applause, 
-was  called  to  the  Chair. 

The  Chairman,  with  the  choicest  flow  of  language, 
and  with  that  elegance  of  manner,  which  could  only 
t>e  acquired  from  a  long  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  aristocracy,  opened  the  business  of  the  day.  He 
called  upon  those  about  him  to  be  up  and  doing. 
Lord  Campbell's  Bill  menaced  their  very  existence  as 
men,  as  citizens,  as  wine-merchants,  as  coal-mer- 
chants, as  money-scriveners.  If  they  loved  their 
homes — if  they  valued  the  sanctity  of  their  bankers' 
books— if  they  would  not  see  the  bars  at  their  win- 
dows made  worthless  old  iron  by  Lord  Campbell — 
they  would  defeat  so  base,  so  unholy  a  tampering 
with  a  time-honored  lawj  (Cheers)—^  law  under 
which  the  British  Constitution  had  atteuned  its  pres- 
ent palmy  condition — a  law  under  which  Eldon  had 
grown  gray  and  Wellington  had  conquered !  (FcAe- 
menteheen.) 

Mr.  Levi  rose  to  move  the  first  resolution.  He 
said  they  had  borne  more  than  enuff.  Bit  by  bit  hall 
their  profits  had  been  cut  hoff ;  and  now  they  vos 
threatened  to  be  done  hup  entirely.  He  vos  a  young 
man  be  vos,  but  he  vos  hold  enough  to  rememlier  the 
days  when  an  onest  hofficer  could  make  his  twenty 
pounds  afore  breakfast,  by  bail-bonds.  Them  days 
vos  gone — (^Groans) — gone  for  hever.  He  eld  it  for 
a  truth  that  the  law  of  arrest  vos  to  society  vot  an  oop 
vos  to  a  cask ;  it  eld  it  together ;  take  away  the  oop, 
and  would  n't  there  be  a  tumblin  about  of  the  staves  ? 
(^Loud  cheers.)  Lord  Campbell  had  a  good  deal  to 
answer  for.  (Hear.)  How  he  could  sleep  on  his  pil- 
lar with  that  bill  in  his  ed,  he  (Mr.  Levi)  could  n't  tell. 
Some  men,  however,  had  no  art ;  and  he  was  afeared 
L(sd  Campbell  vos  one  on  'em.  (Cries  of  "  fie  Jiis — 
he  his.")  The  bill  vos  a  great  blow  at  public  credit. 
(Hear.)  For  how,  he  should  like  to  know,  would 
anybody  trust  anybody  if  he  could  n't  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  locking  him  up  ?  Lord  Campbell's  Hact  would 
make  biU-stamps  vaste-paper — vould  hutterly  destroy 
the  discoimt  trade,  and  make  the  veeds  grow  in  the 
cotm-yard  of  the  Halbany !  (Cries  of  "  Shame,"  and 
"Ve  vonU  stand  it ! ")  The  domg  avay  vith  arrest  on 
Mesne  Process  vos  bid  enuff;  but  let  Lord  Campbell 
carry  his  bill,  and  adoo  to  the  onest  profits  of  the  hin- 
dustrious  hofficer — adoo  to  the  vine-trade — adoo  to 
the  ooal-bosiness — adoo  to  everything.  He  saw  no- 
thin  afore  'em  but  to  go  down  to  the  lowest  pint  of 
hinfamy,  and  keep  a  pky-house.    (Sentatim.) 

Mr.  Nathan  bnefly  seconded  the  resolution.  He 
would  bleed  in  defence  of  the  law  as  it  existed ;  and 
he  knew  very  well — ^no  man  better — what  bleeding 
was! 

Mr.  Lazarus,  an  elderly  gentleman  of  venerable 
aspect,  and  very  Roman  nose,  next  addressed  the 
meeting.  He  had  been  door-keeper  for  twenty  years 
at  a  most  distinguished  spuoging-house  in  !Newman 
street ;  a  house  made  celebrated  by  the  men  who  had 
enjoyed  its  hospitality.  Ha !  the  happy,  blissful  days 
he  had  spent  there  in  the  good  old  times  of  EUenbo- 
rough  and  Eldon !  Then,  law  was  a  manly  sport,  and 
woith  something ;  now  it  was  nothing  but  child's  play. 
In  his  days,  too,  the  law  fostered  such  beautiful  fam- 
ily feelings  J  drew  son  so  close  to  father — brother  to 
brother !  For  instance ;  the  son,  a  wine-merchant,  at 
!  hundred  per  cent.,  <&({  the  bill ;  this  he  paid  to 


his  brother,  the  attorney,  who  employed  his  father, 
the  bum-bailiff,  who  employed  another  son,  broker 
and  auctioneer,  to  walk  in  and  sell  up.  Then  a  debt- 
or, every  bit  of  him,  might  be  devoured  by  a  whole 
family,  and  not  a  smaU  bone  to  spare  for  anybody 
else.  But  only  pass  Campbell's  Bil^  and  what  *$  (hie 
debtor  worth  ?  Nothing,  except  to  his  creditors ;  they 
get  all  he  has,  and  the  lawyer  and  the  bailiff  are  vm- 
bed  and  bamboozled.  (Loiid  cheers.)  Hetemembered 
the  time  when  a  sheet  of  paper  sold  in  a  spimging- 
house  for  a  shilling.  Now,  the  same  article  was  to 
be  had  for  two-pence.  (SItame!)  He  would  propose 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  be  intrusted  with 
their  petition ;  his  grace  having,  with  that  large  ho- 
manity  which  distinguished  his  statesmanship,  acta- 
ally  advised  a  remuneration  for  Sheriffs'  Officers  on 
the  passing  of  a  previous  act.  Mr.  Lazarus  conclud- 
ed by  movmg  the  second  resolution. 

Mr.  Cox  was  only  too  happy  to  second  the  resolu- 
tion. The  bill  was  a  most  mischievous  and  wicked 
bill,  for  it  went  to  suppress,  if  not  entirely  to  destroy, 
the  best  feelings  of  human  nature.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
would  prove  it.  For  instance,  you  locked  a  man  up, 
and  if  he  himself  had  nothing,  why,  nine  times  oat 
of  ten,  his  imprisonment  was  made  a  tax  upon  his 
relatives  and  friends,  who  then,  at  any  cost,  came 
forward  to  help  him.  Abolish  arrest  for  debt,  and 
these  beautiful  feelings  are  suffered  to  sleep,  unknown 
to  all  parties.  Hence,  the  act  contemplated  by  Lord 
Campbell  was  a  wrong  done  upon  the  human  heart. 
It  was  smothering  its  noblest  emotions.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  question  to  be  resolved  Vi'as  this : — Were  the  ex- 
penses now  paid  to  the  Sheriff  and  his  officer  to  swell 
the  funds  for  the  mere  creditor  ?  If  such  was  to  bt 
the  case,  England  would  no  longer  be  the  home  for 
the  noble  and  the  firee.    (Loud  cheers.) 

Other  distinguished  officers  severally  Eiddressed  the 
auditory,  proposing  other  resolutions  (expressive  of 
unrelenting  hostility  towards  Lord  CampMll's  Bill,) 
which  were  passed,  and  tlie  meeting  broke  up ;  neaitf 
every  man  present  singing  in  loud  and  animating 
chorus  the  celebrated  Hebrew  chant — "  No  more  shall 
the  childitm  of  Jndah  mount ! " — Ptmch. 


BEAU  BBUMMELl's  STATUS,  TBAFALOAB 
SQUARE. 

Poirca  has  received  exclusive  intelfigence  of  a  sub- 
scription which  is  now  quietly  growing  at  White's,  at 
Brookes's,  at  the  Cariton,  and  other  Clubs,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  starae  to  the  memory  of  George 
Bryan  Brummell,  the  man  who  invented  starched 
neckcloths,  and  gave  its  newest  gloss  to  blacking. 
The  sculptor,  whose  name  we  are  not  at  present  per- 
mitted to  reveal,  has  sent  in  a  drawing  of  the  contem- 
plated statue. 

Trafalgar  Square  has  very  properly  been  selected 
as  the  place  for  the  erection.  There  again  will  dwell 
in  kinmy  neighborhood  George  the  Bean  and  George 
the  Fourth.  Their  lives  were  lovely,  and  their  joint 
memories  will  be  appropriately  eternized  in  congenial 
bronze.  The  grandson  of  the  pastrycook  and  the  de- 
scendant of  the  Guelphs  will  be  reconciled  by  the  good 
offices  of  posterity,  and  the  peculiar  virtues  that  each 
possessed  be  brou^t  ont  in  stronger  relief  by  the  asso- 
ciation. Looking  at  Brummell,  we  shall  remember, 
with  glowing  admiration,  the  "  man  who  never  failed 
in  his  tye."  Beholding  George  the  Fourth,  we  shall 
not  readily  forget  the  man  to  whom  all  ties  were 
equally  indifferent. 

Many  and  deep  must  be  the  reflections  suggested 
by  the  two  statues. 

George  the  Bean,  by  the  force  of  his  genius,  made 
himself  the  master  of  a  Frinoe.  He  taught  Walei 
"  what  a  coat  was  like." 

George  the  King,  wanting  royal  blood,  might  hvn 
made  himself  master  of  journeyman  tailoTS. 
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Q«atpt  tlfo  Beau,  in  beggaiy,  refiiaed  to  »eU  the 
letters  of  bis  former  firiends. 

George  the  King,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  sold  his 
party  at  the  first  profitable  opportonity. 

George  the  Beau  had  wit. 

George  the  King  had  only  malice. 

George  the  Bean  would  make  a  joke  for  the  joke's 
sake. 

George  the  King  "hated  wiAont  canse,  and  never 
forgave." 

George  the  Bean  fek  componction  for  his  stairing 
"  washer- womaii." 

Gerage  the  King  ran  half  a  million  of  money  in 
debt,  and,  sending  his  tnlls  to  be  paid  by  a  starving 
people,  felt  for  no  one. 

We  might  go  on  with  the  parallel,  but  believe  we 
have  said  enough  to  show  the  great  beauty  of  con- 
trast that  must  be  revealed  by  the  jozta-position  of 
Bean  Brammell  and  the  "  Fat  Friend."  It  is  whis- 
pered at  some  of  the  clubs,  that,  in  addition  to  the 
Bean's  statue  in  Trafalgar  Square,  there  will  be 
placed  there  the  vtra  effigits  of  another  of  King 
Oeorge's  eaiiy  companions ;  namely,  that  of  the  la- 
menttd  Marquis  m  Hertford.  There  will  still  be 
wanting  onouer  statae  for  the  one  vacant  comer. 
How  is  this  comer  to  be  filledf  At  present  we 
remember  no  person  worthy  of  the  post.  Yes,  we 
have  him :  Nicholas  Suisse ! — Pimch. 


TBS   FATSIOT'S  ADDBB88    TO    fflS    COUNTBT- 

MEN. 

Ht  countrymen!  Liberty  calls  yon. 
She  gives  you  an  Irish  broad  hint ; 

JmsK  and  respond  to  her  watchword — 
"  Be  sure  and  remember  the  Rint." 

Lcrng  time  have  oppressors  enslaved  you, 

Wno  never  thro'  pitv  ralint ; 
But  now  is  the  hour  of  deliv'rence : 

Be  sure  and  remember  the  Knt. 

Your  tyrants  still  wish  to  enthral  yon, 
Their  hearts  are  as  hard  as  a  flmt ; 

Yon  may  laugh  them  to  scorn  and  despse  them, 
If  you  only  remember  the  Bint. 

My  connuymen!  Victory  'waits  you — 

Bright  Fame,  in  a  glorioas  tint, 
Will  paint  forth  your  actions  in  story : 

Be  sure  and  remember  the  Rint. 

Toar  fathers  have  fought  and  have  conqaered, 
Their  names  are  recorded  in  print ; 

So  eclipse  their  bold  prowess  in  battle : 
Be  snre  and  remember  the  Rint. 

Oar  hands  shall  be  fireed  from  the  tyrant, 

Each  nero  be  rich  as  the  mint ; 
What  blessings  and  contforts  await  ye. 

If  you  will  but  remember  the  Bint. 

What  foe  can  expect  to  oppose  ye. 
Or  the  growth  of  your  power  to  stint, 

If  you  only  will  do  what  I  tell  ye. 
And  be  snre  to  remember  the  Bint  ? 

For  myself  he  may  send  me  to  prison, 

I  soom  his  ferocious  intint^ 
iknd  I  care  not  a  straw  for  his  malice, 

If  yoa  will  hot  remember  the  Rint. 

In  this  gloiious  canse  I  have  labored. 
For  this  my  best  days  I  have  spint, 

Yoa  cannot  now  mean  to  forsake  me. 
Be  snre  and  remember  the  Rint. 

Oh!  son  of  this  great,  this  green  island, 

I  only  just  give  you  a  hint. 
That  I  always  will  stick  to  my  country, 

If  she  will  but  remember  the  Bint.— PkmA. 


iMroBTAST — TO  TBI  Ladbs.  The  great  success 
which  the  "  Strong  Wind  "  has  met  with  in  the  lottery 
of  wedlock,  has  induced  his  companions  in  arms  and 
paint — the  Ojibbeway  Indians~to  advertise  for  Eng- 
lish wives ;  and  as  the  said  Indians  are  very  shortly 
about  to  leave  the  country,  early  applications  on  the 
part  of  the  ladies  are  desirable.  The  Indians  have 
already  at  least  one  wife,  but  they  promise,  even  as 
"  Strong  Wind  "  promised,  to  remain  constant  to  their 
new  helpmates ;  a  promise  which,  upon  their  return 
to  the  back  woods,  they  will  doubtless  most  honorably 
perform.    We  subjoin  the  advertisements : 

No.  I.  "  Ah-que-we-zants — the  Boy  Chief.  The 
advertiser  is  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  and  shall  be 
happy  to  form  a  matrimonial  engagfement  with  any 
English  lady  of  known  property.  The  Boy  Chief,  in 
his  admiration  of  the  martial  character  of  England, 
will  have  no  objection  to  the  widow  of  a  general  offi- 
cer, if  under  forty.  Her  property  must  not  be  secured 
upon  herself.  She  must  know  how  to  cure  bear's 
flesh,  to  hoe,  and  rake,  and  dig,  and  reap.  She  mtist 
also  be  able  to  skin  rabbits  and  clean  pipes.  Fnnei- 
pals  only  treated  with.    Apply  from  10  to  12. 

"  N.  B. — The  squaw  must  have  been  vaccinated. 

No.  II.  "  Pa-tan-ha-quet-a-wer-be — the  Driving 
Cloud.  The  advertiser  is  the  War  Chief^  aged  51, 
of  a  remarkably  placable  and  humorous  disposition. 
He  has  no  objection  to  treat  with  a  young  KngUsh 
lady ;  and  will,  on  a  marriage  settlement,  secure  to 
her  all  his  scalm.  The  young  lady  must  have  been 
tenderiy  and  affectionately  brought  up,  as  she  will 
have  to  carry  the  wigwam  pedes  of  the  Driving  Cloud 
upon  all  jotimeys.  She  most  bring  a  sufficient  income 
to  kjeep  her  husband  in  tobacco,  mm,  and  laziness. 
English  securities  preferred :  no  holder  of  Fennsyl- 
vanian  bonds  will  be  treated  with. 

No.  m.  "  WK-MSH-iA-wEA-BE — Fly  Gull  and  He- 
reditary Chief,  is  open  to  the  offers  of  the  ladies  of 
England.  Having  inherited  his  dignity,  not  won  it 
by  any  deeds  or  virtues  of  his  own,  advertisers  are 
confidently  referred  to  the  Ojibbenm/  Petrage,  4to. 
The  birth  of  the  Flying  Gull  will  not  allow  him  to 
treat  with  anybody  below  a  baronet's  daughter." 

GisH-E-oosH-E-aREE,  the  Moonlight  Night,  and  Sah- 
MA,  Tobacco,  in  the  most  imblushing  manner,  also 
forwarded  their  adverusements ;  but  as  Pwuh  dis- 
covered them  to  be  both  married  men,  with  their  wives 
here  with  them,  he,  with  his  known  devotion  to  the 
proprieties,  has  of  course  refused  to  insert  any  such 
invitations  to  the  connubial  state. — Punch. 


Iatk  Knto  OP  SwBDEM. — "Yesterday  the  body  of 
the  late  king  was  clothed  in  the  costume  of  the  Order 
of  the  Seraphim,  and  placed  on  a  catafalque  erected 
in  the  hall  of  the  palace  bearing  the  name  of  that 
order.  The  features  of  the  illustrious  deceased  are 
not,  in  any  respect,  altered.  The  body  is  to  remain 
there  in  state  for  a  week." 

RtrssiA  Aim  Circassia. — A  letter  ftom  Trieste  says, 
«  By  our  last  arrivals  from  Constantinople,  we  learn 
that  Russia  has  fully  succeeded  in  her  appeal  to  the 
Forte  on  the  subject  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers. 
The  Forte  has  not  only  given  all  the  assurances  re- 
quired of  her,  but  has  promised  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
contraband  trade  with  the  coast  of  Circassia.  This 
trade  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Turks,  the  lonieins, 
and  the  Greeks,  and  by  the  two  latter  under  the  Turk- 
ish flag,  and  even  under  that  of  Russia  herself." 

Death  op  W.  Beckfobd,  Esq. — The  demise  of  this 
gentleman  took  place  on  Thursday  morning,  at  his 
residence,  Bath.  The  deceased,  who  was  in  ms  eigh- 
ty-fourth year,  was  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of  Htun- 
iUon,  and  was  distinguished  by  his  hterary  attain- 
ments. He  was  formerly  proprietor  of  the  celeteated 
seat,  FonthiU  Abbey. 
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From  the  SpacUlar,  Uajr  4. 

Btnwrr.— The  great  annual  exposition  of  our 
financial  state,  the  Budget,  has  been  presented  to 
Parliament ;  comprising  also  some  little  reduction 
of  taxation,  and  the  foretaste  of  an  important 
modification  of  the  sugar-duties.  As  a  money 
account  it  is  gratifying :  the  past  financial  year 
witnessed  a  gross  surplus  of  revenue  over  expen- 
diture of  more  than  Jb4, 000,000,  or,  after  paying 
the  deficiency  on  the  previous  year,  jG2,400,000 ; 
and  making  other  deductions,  there  is  an  avulable 
surplus  of  jC  1,400,000.  The  skill  or  prescience 
of  ministers  in  estimating  their  resources  and  the 
productive  powers  of  the  taxes  under  an  improving 
state  of  trade  is  impugned,  and  justly ;  but,  luckily, 
the  error  is  all  on  the  right  side :  the  estimate  of 
the  rsvenue  fell  short  of  the  actual  jrield  by 
jC8,700,000  ;  the  estimate  of  the  expenditure  ex- 
ceeded the  actnal  payment  by  £650,000.  Possi- 
bly the 'improved  financial  policy  of  government 
may,  by  conducting  to  these  results,  have  helped 
to  falsify  their  own  predictions;  good  fortune 
must  have  done  more ;  but  an  error  is  easily  over- 
looked when  the  disappointment  is  only  pleasant. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  not  over  head 
and  ears  in  debt  to  the  Bank  for  current  cash ;  and 
he  talks  boldly  of  being  independent  of  that  con- 
veaient  yet  burdensome  ally.  There  is  advantage 
as  well  as  novelty  in  this  sound  state  of  afiairs  ; 
witness  the  recent  operation  on  the  Funded  Debt, 
by  which  a  very  considerable  annual  saving  of 
interest  has  been  made — and  more  may  be  effected 
in  the  same  direction  by  means  of  overflowing 
eoflers.  The  Budget,  as  far  as  it  goes,  justifies 
the  policy  of  1842 ;  the  revenue,  especially  the 
Customs  revenue,  has  improved,  and  might  seem 
to  warrant  an  extension  of  it.  Mr.  Goulbum, 
however,  only  ventures  on  a  very  small  and  very 
timid  observance  of  the  principles  then  laid  down, 
with  reduction  or  abolition  of  duty  on  flint-glass, 
currants,  wool,  and  some  other  minor  matters, 
.  The  wool-duty  is  well  got  rid  of;  but  its  abolition 
provokes  new  hostility  to  the  impolitic  duty  on 
cotton.  The  sacrifice  to  Free  Trade  is  small ;  but, 
small  as  it  is,  the  movement  is  kept  up. 

Thb  recall  of  Lord  EUenborough  by  the  East 
India  Directors  has  been  the  lUDJect  of  much 
speculation,  and  of  a  characteristic  avowal  on  the 
part  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  who  declared 
that  the  acts  of  the  Governor-General  had  his 
thorough  approval,  and  that  he  held  the  recall  to 
be  a  prooeading  of  the  grossest  indiscretion.  Lord 
EUenborough 's  success  as  an  amateur  general  has 
quite  won  the  veteran's  heart,  and  he  can  perceive 
no  ill  equal  to  the  removal  of  the  man  that  played 
with  armies  so  well.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
ever  straightforward,  has  outlived  that  period  of 
life  when  meo  are  very  solicitous  about  what  will 
be  thought  of  them,  and  he  speaks  without  stint. 
Cautious  Sir  Bobert  Peel  behaves  in  an  opposite 
fashion,  and  questions  fail  to  draw  from  him  any 
explicit  assertion  of  opinion.  The  Duke  even  re- 
served all  reasons  for  his  opinion  ;  so  that  no  one 
knows  why  he  thinks  the  East  India  Directors  so 
indiscreet,  nor  yet  why  Lord  EUenborough  is  re- 
called. His  unpopularity  with  the  officials  in 
India,  his  retrenchments,  his  aggressive  policy, 
and  other  reasons,  have  been  gueseed  at.  It  says 
little  that  his  unpopularity  was  diminishing ;  still 
lew,  that  he  was  resting  after  the  second  game  of 


aggression,  for  the  dtrectora  could  not  wc9  have 
stopped  him  in  the  midst  of  a  game.  Whatever 
the  reason,  government  and  the  directors  are  quite 
at  issue  upon  it;  and  it  is  from  the  merchanb- 

firinces  of  Leadenhall  street  that  the  Peel-WeK 
ington  Ministry  has  as  yet  received  its  severest 
and  most  mortifying  check. 

Imprisokuent  for  Debt. — Some  measures  of 
special  domestic  reform  have  been  before  Parlia- 
ment. The  most  important,  and  the  successful 
one,  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Lord  Cottenham,  alto- 
gether to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt  at  any 
Bti^e  ;  consolidating  and  assimilating  the  bankrupt 
and  insolvent  law,  enabling  the  debtor  to  obtain  an 
efl'ectual  discharge  from  his  liabilities  on  an  honest 
cession  of  his  goods,  and  a  creditor  to  compel  the 
debtor  to  make  that  cession  ;  thus  giving  to  either 
party  the  power  of  taking  the  initiative.  Fraudu- 
lent debts — that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  the  obtain- 
ing goods  for  which  the  purchaser  cannot  and  does 
not  mean  to  pay,  under  the  false  pretence  of  con- 
tracting a  "  debt"  for  them — ^will  be  an  oSenee 
for  trial  before  a  jury  and  for  substantive  punish- 
ment as  a  fraud,  apart  from  the  question  of  mere 
debt.  The  measure  is  another  step  towards  that 
"  free  trade"  in  credit  which  would  be  the  really 
sound  system.  The  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor 
act  as  a  protection  to  improvidence  on  both  sides : 
relying  on  the  law  to  back  him,  the  vender  scarcely 
considers  his  customer's  means  of  payment,  extent 
of  purchases,  or  personal  character — expecting  to 
supply  by  process  of  law  his  own  want  of  caution : 
the  purchaser  thus  attains  a  spurious  credit,  which 
under  a  system  of  purely  personal  reliance  would 
be  beyond  his  reach  ;  and  if  improvident,  he  mea- 
sures his  purchases  not  by  his  own  means  but  the 
vender's  confidence.  If  the  law  refused  to  furnish 
a  guarantee  to  the  dealer,  except  as  against  posi- 
tive fraud,  credit  would  come  to  be  tried  by  the 
only  efficient  tests,  subtantial  means  and  honest 
name. 

A  LAW  QUESTION,  One  of  those  that  have  only 
been  opened,  is  of  a  larger  kind.  Lord  Brougham 
has  introduced  a  bill  which  consists  of  a  digest  of 
the  statute  and  common  law  in  matters  of  crime 
and  punishment — in  fact,  a  code  of  criminal  law.  - 
The  bill  was  read  a  second  time ;  it  is  to  be  ex- 
amined by  skilful  persons  during  the  recess  ;  and 
next  session  Parliament  will  take  it  up  again, 
finally  to  deal  with  it.  As  to  the  branch  incorpo- 
rating the  statute  law,  there  seems,  from  what 
Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  said,  to  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  enacted,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Government.  Some  doubt  is  expressed  as  to  the 
expediency  of  meddling  with  the  common  law ; 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  standing  for  more  ma- 
ture deliberation,  with  a  probability  of  success  on 
that  point  also.  The  delay  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  mere  procrasUnatioa :  the  measure  is  far 
too  important  to  be  sufi^ered  to  run  the  chances  of 
partial  frustration  by  mistakes  and  flaws  in  its  very  - 
substance  ;  and  the  only  certain  method  of  turning 
out  a  code,  sound  and  complete  as  a  whole,  is  to 
let  it  be  circulated  in  print,  and  carefully  scrutin- 
ized in  every  part  by  the  best  intellects — by  men 
learned  in  the  law,  and  all  other  competent  stu- 
dents and  thinkers,  undisturbed  by  the  chatter  of 
Parliamentary  "  discussion."  To  take  a  session 
more  to  the  great  work,  matters  little  with  a  mear 
sure  that  may  signalize  a  generation.  But  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  sleep. — Spectator,  May  18. 
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TsxAa.-^The  startling  somnneeiBeiit  has  reach- 
ed London,  that  a  treaty  to  annex  Texas  to  the 
United  States  has  actu^y  been  concluded — ay, 
sealed  and  signed!  But  stay — it  has  yet  to  be 
ratified  by  the  Senate ;  so  that  the  impudent 
manceuvre  may  be  stopped,  or  at  least  ddayed. 
By  losing  its  grossness  vice  loses  half  its  evil ; 
and  some  years  hence,  by  being  less  palpably  a 
flagrant  ofi&noe,  the  absorption  of  Texas  into  the 
Union  would  become  reciUy  less  wicked.  The 
ease  of  this  state  is  known  to  all  the  world  ;  it  has 
arisen  before  the  eyes  of  the  generation  now  living. 
Texas  is  a  Mexican  province  ;  American  citizens 
migrate  into  it,  upon  sufferance  ;  they  grow  to  be 
a  majority,  or  at  least  the  most  powerful  class  in 
that  province ;  they  declare  themselves  "  inde- 
pendent;" and  now  they  wish  to  be  taken  back 
mto  the  Union,  as  American  citizens,  along  with 
the  Mexican  territory !  It  is  as  if  the  English  in 
Boulogne  were  first  to  declare  themselves  "  inde- 
pendent," and  then  to  offer  to  annex  Boulogne  to 
England.  In  the  very  same  way,  if  Mexico  were 
hospitable  to  foreigners,  the  whole  of  the  Mexican 
repuUic  mieht  be  decoyed  into  the  Union.  The 
BDCcess  of  the  measure,  however,  is  doubtful.  It 
is  suspected  to  be  an  electioneering  ruse  of  John 
Tykr,  anxious  to  curry  favor  with  the  populace, 
in  hopes  that  he  may  be  forced  to  accept  another 
term  on  the  republican  throne.  It  is  only  wonder- 
fal  that  Mr.  Calhoon  should  have  lent  himself  to 
the  trick.  Luckily,  however,  there  are  other 
political  leaders :  Mr.  Henry  Clay,  the  chosen 
representative  of  the  Whigs  in  the  approaching 
election  for  the  Presidency,  has  forcibly  denounced 
the  plan ;  and  Mr.  Martin  Van  Buren,  the  chosen 
representative  of  the  Democrats,  also  deprecates 
it :  reflecting  and  rational  men  of  "  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  state,"  therefore,  are  ashamed  of 
consummating  the  spoliation  with  such  barefaced 
haste  ;  the  Senate  is  likely  to  revise  Mr.  Calhoun's 
diplomacy  rather  unfavorably ;  and  then  the  treaty 
wUl  be  rejected.  Some  day,  probably,  Texas,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  must  be  "  annexed ;"  but 
time  to  forget  Mexican  associations — time  for  wit- 
nesses of  Sie  trespass  to  die  off— time  for  a  little 
further  insight  into  the  social  nature  of  slavery 
and  of  the  Negro  race — is  due  to  decency,  before 
another  slavery-tainted  star  be  added  to  the  "  star- 
spangled  banner." — Spectator,  May  18. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  Currency. — ^The 
second  great  monetary  measure  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  life,  the  complement  to  the  bill  of  1819, 
was  promulgated  on  Monday.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  believing  the  anticipations  of  otheis  early 
in  the  session,  that  he  would  suffer  this  opportunity 
to  pass  without  that  revision  of  the  Bank  charter 
which  must  otherwise  have  been  postponed  for  ten 
more  years;  and  while  gossips  were  speculating 
on  his  inaction,  the  minister  must  have  been  ma- 
turing his  pre-determined  plan.  It  was  kept  so 
close,  however,  that  even  to  the  last  but  a  very 
faint  notion  of  it  got  abroad ;  and  the  want  of  fore- 
knowledge as  to  his  intention  imparted  to  hia 
speech,  as  he  developed  his  plan,  even  in  so  dry  a 
matter  as  a  currency  measure,  a  kind  of  dramatic 
interest.  The  interest  lost  nothing  by  his  manner 
of  treatment;  which  was  in  his  happiest  style. 
The  few  great  compartments  of  his  subject  were 
broadly  and  distinctly  marked  oat ;  the  details, 
rapidly  but  lucidly  touched,  fell  into  their  proper 
places  ;  so  that,  while  every  part  was  as  clear  as 
glMB,  the  relations  of  the  whole  were  easily  kept 


in  view ;  and  tiie  animttted  cboiee  of  expression, 
with  the  strictly  practical  bearing  of  the  whcde, 
gave  to  so  abstract  a  subject  the  character  of 
action.  You  felt  that  the  speaker  was  arranging 
not  mere  banking-accounts,  but  national  deeds  and 
events.  He  b^an  by  laying  down  principles. 
First,  he  defined  the  common  denomination  of 
valae,  a  "  pound ;"  which  means  nothing  else  but 
a  certain  quantity  and  quality  of  the  precions 
metals — ^a  known  thing  which  is  adopted  as  a 
measure  of  the  value  of  other  things,  and  not  some 
abstract  standard  of  positive  value.  Discussing 
this  point,  he  achieved  an  easy  victory  over  the 
"Birmingham"  currency-men,  his  old  controversial 
antagonists.  He  was  very  successful  in  drawing  a 
distinction  between  those  instruments  of  transfer 
from  specified  individuals  to  individuals,  bills  of 
exchange  or  such  other  species  of  paper  credit, 
and  promissory  bank-notes  payable  to  any  bearer 
on  demand,  which  are  real  substitutes  for  money ; 
the  distinction  is,  that  bills  of  exchange  represent 
debt,  bank-notes  represent  coin.  His  business  was 
to  show  that  the  two  kinds  of  paper  exercise  differ- 
ent inflnences  on  the  state  of  the  currency ;  and 
that  measures  affecting  one  kind  need  not  afiect 
the  other,  as  some  hod  pretended.  He  proved 
from  evidence  of  country  bankers,  that  the  portion 
of  the  paper-circulation  which  consists  of  country 
bank-notes  is  not  regulated  by  considerations  <n 
what  is  best  for  the  public,  but  is  dilated  or  con- 
tracted according  to  the  opportunities  offered  to  the 
banks  of  "custom"  in  their  trade;  in  time  of 
speculation,  therefore,  impulse  is  given  to  over- 
trading by  the  extraordinaj^  facilities  of  obtaining 
this  kind  of  money ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
the  gross  amount  of  money  in  the  country  is  ever 
indefinite  and  irregular  in  amount,  and  uncertain  in 
value, — certainty  and  regularity  being  the  two  es- 
sential qualities  of  a  proper  currency.  It  has  been 
observed  that  at  this  part  of  his  speech  there  was 
an  hiatus,  and  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  passed  from 
his  principles  to  his  practical  measures  without 
explaining  their  necessary  connexion.  We  believe 
that  this  characteristic  will  be  found  in  all  his  nota- 
ble speeches,  and  that  it  is  a  trait  of  his  own  mind. 
He  is  not  an  original  reasoner,  nor  a  bold  inventor. 
With  great  perceptive  powers,  he  masters  the 
reasonings  of  other,  and  with  great  practical  expe- 
rience and  nous  he  contrives  a  way  to  give  effect  to 
his  adopted  principles;  but,  lacking  the  original 
logical  faculty,  he  cannot  so  well  explain  how  the 
measures  grow  out  of  the  principles.  He  leaves 
that  for  commentators ;  who  may  write  for  years 
about  what  he  will  do  in  a  session,  after  he  has 
once  made  up  his  mind.  You  may  find  the  same 
sort  of  hiatus  in  his  tariff  speech,  and  many  others. 
His  measures  are  not  the  inevitable  conclusions  of 
his  premises — often  the  inevitable  conclusion  is 
something  larger;  but,  allowing  for  his  good 
journeyman-maxim  of  working  with  the  instru- 
ments ready  to  his  hand,  you  will  generally  find 
the  measures  pat  enough  as  far  as  they  go.  In  the 
present  case  they  go  a  long  way.  He  takes  the 
existing  metallic  currency  as  being  all  that  it  is 
wanted  to  be  ;  and  his  grand  object  is  to  place  the 
paper  currency  in  as  definite  and  distinct  a  position 
as  if  it  issued  from  the  mint  and  bore  its  weight  of 
gold  stamped  upon  it.  To  that  end  he  remodels 
the  Bank  of  England.  It  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
departments ;  one  to  be  a  bank  of  issue,  and  noth- 
ing else.  Its  issues  will  be  made  upon  two  bases, 
securities  and  bullion.  The  securities  are  to  b« 
defined, — a  debt  of  iJ  1 1 ,000,000  from  govemmeM 
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to  the  Bank,  a  kind  of  garenaotat  stock  to  wire 
as  a  guarantee  for  that  amount  of  notes;  and 
j£3,000,000  of  Exchequer  Bills  and  other  public 
securities,  not  so  permanently  fixed;  together, 
£  14,000,000.  The  other  department  of  the  Bank 
will  be  an  ordinary  bank — the  great  bank  of  the 
comitry;  managing  the  public  debt,  and  serving 
private  customers.  Bullion  deposited  in  this  bank 
will  be  transferred  to  the  issue-department  in  ex- 
change for  notes.  The  issue-bank  will  have  the 
power  within  its  own  hands  of  contracting  its  cir- 
culation to  the  extent  of  the  i^3,000,000  variable 
public  securities ;  it  will  be  allowed  to  extend  its 
circulation  on  emergency,  with  the  consent  of  three 
ministers— ^robablr  the  First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Mint.  In  the  dilation  or  contraction 
of  the  currency  based  upon  bullion-deposits,  the 
bank  must  follow  the  action  of  the  public.  Great 
security  and  confidence  will  be  produced  by  the 
weekly  publication  of  full  accounts.  An  analo- 
gous process  is  ingeniously  applied  to  the  multi- 
farious brood  of  country  ranks.  The  banks  of 
isane  are  to  be  restricted  to  their  present  number — 
there  are  to  be  no  more  new  banks  of  issue ;  the 
notes  are  to  be  restricted  to  thdr  present  amount — 
no  bank  is  to  issue  more  notes  than  it  now  does  on 
an  average  of  years ;  and  the  amount  of  such  dr- 
oulation  is  to  be  publicly  recorded.  The  maximum 
amount  of  the  country  paper-currency  is  therefore 
to  b&  fixed  henceforth.  Should  any  sudden  defi- 
cieney  occur  in  it,  as  by  the  cessation  or  failure  of 
a  bank,  the  Bank  of  England  will  apply  its  power 
of  extending  its  own  circulation ;  the  profits  of 
such  extension  to  go  to  the  public  exchequer. 
Along  with  these  new  restrictions  go  some  facili- 
ties and  improvements  for  ordinary  banking :  joint 
stock  banks  are  to  have  the  privilege  of  sueing 
and  being  sued ;  they  are  to  bie  bound  by  the  acts 
of  authorized  partners,  but  not  of  unauthorized 
partners ;  in  the  metropolitan  circle  they  are  to 
issue  bills  of  short  date ;  they  are  to  publish  lists 
of  their  partners  and  directors ;  in  the  case  of  new 
establishments,  they  must  obtain  the  assent  of 
government,  and  register  prospectuses  and  other 
papers.  Regarding  the  measure  as  a  whole,  the 
business  of  banking  is  placed  on  a  more  certain 
footing ;  and  the  business  of  issuing  paper-money 
is  made  distinct,  with  provision  for  its  gradual  ab- 
sorption by  a  central  body, — a  committee  of  the 
Bank  of  England  virtually  contracting  to  do  the 
work  of  a  government  department  in  performing 
the  function  of  a  paper-raooey  mint.  The  totu 
amount  of  money,  metallic  and  paper,  will  thus  be 
an  ascertained  and  centrally-regulated  quantity ; 
and  the  "  standard  of  value"  will  pomess  as  much 
steadiness  as  possible. 

This  great  scheme  has  been  received  with  vary- 
ing impressions.  Some  object  that  it  will  "  make 
money  dear,"  and  deplore  that  the  minister  does 
not  alter  the  standard  of  value,  as  it  has  often  been 
altered — by  swindling  sovereigns — since  the  days 
of  William  the  Conqueror ;  as  if,  says  Sir  Rob- 
SRT  Peel,  we  gain  anything  in  the  thing  measured 
by  altering  the  nominsJ  number  of  inches  in  a  foot ! 
It  is  remarked  more  justly,  that  in  our  complicated 
system  the  disturbing  influences  are  too  man^  to 
permit  the  result  to  be  seen  ^t  once.  But  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  great  change  will  be  effected 
with  singularly  little  detriment  to  private  interests ; 
and  on  the  whole,  except  among  "  the  currency- 
peopla,"  the  scheme  is  regarded  as  a  very  states- 
maolike  measure.— £^>ec<<i(or,  May  11. 


LmiD  Ei.Lmo«0i>eH.— The  ugly-lookiog  faa- 
bro^io  between  the  government  and  the  East 
India  Directors  has  been  settled  in  the  quietest  and 
most  efiectual  maimer.  This  victory  over  difficulty 
may  stand  by  the  side  of  Colvmbos's  egg  for  sim- 
plicity and  tact  on  the  part  of  the  cool-headed 
politician  at  the  head  of  affairs.  There  was  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  unanimous  contumacy— a 
most  respectable  and  decorous  rebellion  ;  there  was 
the  most  respected  Duke  of  Wellinotok,  with 
all  the  plain-speaking  indiscretion  <tf  a  man  who 
has  survived  petty  restraints,  openly  scolding  the 
Directors,  without  warrant  to  show  for  it — the 
warrant  must  not  be  shown;  there  was  Lord 
Ellenborodoh  rising  in  the  stormy  horizon  in  his 
retrograde  movement,  firom  his  horrid  hair  shaking 
interofficial  pestilence  and  war ;  and  the  invidious 
Whigs  and  mischievous  Radicals  already  began  to 
call  fbr  "  papers."  A  general  blow-up  seemed 
inevitable.  Sir  Robert  Peel  tackles  the  difficulty. 
He  is  silent  when  his  colleague  gives  tongue.  He 
sees  and  soothes  the  excited  Directors.  He  yields 
to  their  move,  now  past  remedy ;  and  proposes  Sir 
Henhy  Hardino  as  the  new  Governor-General. 
Happy  thought !  Sir  Henry  happens  to  be  "  the 
very  man"  ue  Directors  denre ;  he  is  brother-in- 
law  to  the  offended  Ellenborocsh  ;  brother-in- 
arms and  most  trusted  companion  to  the  outspokeo 
Duke ;  inoffensive  to  the  blatant  beast  of  party. 
All  is  quieted.  The  Duke  of  Welldiotoii  disa- 
vows any  intention  to  offend,  but  thinks  that  his 
silence  was  deemed  injurious  to  the  impugned 
functionary,  and  feels  bound  to  defend  his  aMent 
friend ;  his  escapade  thus  assuming  an  air  of  chiv- 
alrous generosity  forgetful  of  official  etiquette. 
People  would  pardon  more  serious  lapses  to  the 
honest  veteran,  and  they  rather  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  exercising  towards  so  illustrious  a  tres- 
passer the  patronage  of  forgiveness. 


TOPICS   OF  THE   DAY. 


Powers  op  tbi  East  Imdia  Compakt. — The 
Duke  of  Wellington  pronounces  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  conduct  of  the  India  Directors  in  recalliog 
Lord  Ellenborough.  This  the  public  cannot  do, 
for  want  of  that  information  which  "discretion" 
forbids  the  Directors  to  furnish  without  the  consent 
of  the  government ;  but  there  is  a  point  connected 
with  the  subject  upon  which  no  doubt  can  exist. 
We  mean,  the  unfairness  of  a  public  censure,  by 
so  very  high  an  authority,  of  men  whom  the 
accuser  himself  deprives  of  the  means  of  defence. 
Nor  is  the  injustice  of  this  proceeding  the  only 
objection  to  it.  The  weight  of  the  Duke's  opin- 
ion on  most  subjects  is  so  great,  that  people  are 
apt  to  take  for  granted  the  correctness  of  his  mere 
dicta.  In  the  present  instance,  a  mischief  ensues 
which  may  not  be  easily  remedied.  There  is  at 
this  moment  a  tendency  in  public  opinion,  produced 
entirely  by  the  Duke's  speech  against  the  toiwue- 
tied  Directors,  to  conclude  that  the  East  £dia 
Company  itself  is  a  bad  institution.  Some  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  it  ought  to  be  displaced  by  a 
Board  or  Office  for  the  government  of  India.  This 
sudden  judgment  may  not  hold,  perhaps ;  but  at 
all  events  the  question  is  much  cuscussed,  and  is 
one  of  immense  importance.  On  this  question, 
therefore,  in  the  absence  of  all  means  of  forming 
an  opmion  on  the  particular  act  of  the  Directors, 
we  offer  some  brief^  remarks. 

The  main  objection  that  one  hears  urged  against 
the  Company  as  a  means  of  governing  la&t,  ia. 
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that  suoh  aniostitatioais  "anomaloas."  Anomo- 
lous  in  what  respect? — as  being  contrary  to  rule, 
or  contrary  to  practice  1  A  mere  closet-statesman, 
haring  to  frame  a  government  for  India,  would 
probably  never  have  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  cre- 
ating a  joint  stock,  and  letting  the  shareholders  of 
tliat  private  money-interest  choose  twenty-four  of 
their  own  number  to  be  the  rulers  of  a  great 
empire  :  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  statesman  of 
practical  ability,  or  even  a  true  philosopher, 
(meaning  one  who  observes  the  divers  peculiarities 
of  nations,  and  who  takes  into  his  account  the 
geoios  of  the  people  for  whom  he  has  to  plan 
institations,)  would  not  fail  to  perceive  the  thor- 
oughly English  character  of  delegations  of  author- 
ity, for  special  purposes,  resting  on  a  private  inter- 
est. Our  Indian  empire  was  founded  by  this 
means :  so  were  the  English  colonies  of  the  West 
Indies ;  and  the  thirteen  great  colonies  of  North 
America,  which  might  still  have  formed  part  of 
the  British  dominions  if  a  centralizing  spirit  here 
had  not  interfered  with  their  charters  of  incot^ 
poration  and  local  government.  Within  these 
islands,  again,  and  time  oat  of  mind,  a  vast  num- 
ber of  public  purposes,  which  in  other  countries 
the  supreme  authority  undertakes,  and  often  fails 
to  accomplish,  have  been  attained  by  means  of 
conferring  power  on  bodies  distinct  from  the  cen- 
tial  authority.  The  principle  of  such  delegations 
of  authority  runs  through  our  institutions  ;  the  plan 
of  creating  special  interests  armed  with  special 
powers,  and  maintained  in  independence  of  the 
sapreme  executive,  is  just  what  most  distinguishes 
England  from  such  countries  as  France  or  Prus- 
sia. Nay,  it  is  good  old  English  constitutional 
law,  that  not  even  the  Supreme  Legislature  can 
alter  a  charter  of  incorporation  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  grantees.  A  keen  centralizer  may  ex- 
claim against  the  "  anomaly"  of  making  any 
authority  independent  of  the  supreme  legislature ; 
but  even  such  a  oue  must  allow  that  good  has  come 
of  it  in  by-gone  times,  wlien  Parliament  itself  was 
more  apt  to  do  wrong  than  in  these  days ;  and  at 
any  rate,  nobody  can  doubt  that  the  peculiar  self- 
reliance  of  the  English  character,  and  our  practi- 
cal ability  in  every  kind  of  aflairs,  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  produced  by  the  habit  of  ezeicis- 
ug  authority  and  bearing  responsibility, — a  habit 
which  these  countless  delegations  of  power  for 
special  purposes  have  mainly  occasioned.  Many 
an  old  English  house  is  very  "  anomalous"  in  its 
variance  from  the  rul  !S  of  architecture,  but  none 
the  less  useful  or  comfortable.  As  these  were 
built  in  disregard  of  rule,  but  suitably  to  climate 
and  notions  of  comfort,  so  our  corporations,  enjoy- 
ing power  independent  of  the  general  government, 
have  manifestly  worked  well.  They  may,  indeed, 
be  according  to  rule  after  all :  for  is  not  adaptation 
to  working  well  the  best  of  rules  to  go  bv  ? 

In  favor  of  the  particular  case  of  tbe  Cast  India 
Company,  there  are  many  special  reasons.  Among 
the  chief  of  these  we  should  be  disposed  to  place 
the  great  objection  to  Mr.  Fox's  India  Bill, — that  it 
was  an  attempt  by  the  Whig  landed  aristocracy  to 
lay  hold  of  the  patronage  of  the  government  of 
India.  The  present  system  of  patronage  in  that 
department  of  the  state  may  be  "  anomalous ;"  but 
surely  that  is  a  pleasant  departure  from  rule  which 
prevented  Mr.  O'Connell  from  naming  India 
among  "  the  colonies  "  in  which  he  undertook  to 
get  a  place  for  Mr.  Edward  Rutuviqi.  Then, 
£>ok  at  the  vtorldng  of  patronage  by  the  Court  of 
Siieetors  of  the  East  India  Company :  reckon  all 
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the  jobbing,  and  still  the  system  stands  alone  in  the 
regular  training  for  oflicial  aptitude  which  it  sup- 
plies, and  in  the  production  of  a  body  of  adminis- 
trators with  which  no  other  in  the  wide  British 
empire  will  bear  comparison.  The  present  mode 
of  proceeding  averts  two  great  evils, — first,  that 
of  the  vastly  augmented  power  of  corrupting  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  constituencies,  which  a 
"  Colonial  OfBce  "  for  India  would  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  landed  aristocracy ;  and  secondly,  that 
of  the  incompetence  of  ttie  officials  whom  the  great 
Whig  or  Tory  landlords  would  send  to  India  if 
political  influence  disposed  of  cadetships  and  wri- 
terships.  Who  can  believe  that  the  private  inter- 
est of  politicians  in  the  management  of  constituen- 
cies would  work  as  well  in  uis  case,  as  the  pri- 
vate interest  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Company 
in  keeping  up  the  value  of  their  stock? 

This  brings  us  to  the  rationale  of  a  stock-holding 
interest  invested  with  governing  power.  The 
device  seems  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  govern- 
ment of  a  distant  possession  which  is  really  inca- 
pable of  self-government.  Its  object  is  to  create 
responsibility  where  none  exists.  The  proverbial 
mismanagement  of  the  Colonial  Office  would  show, 
if  the  fact  were  not  obvious  and  notorious,  that 
these  islands  contain  no  public  sufficiently  large 
and  sufficiently  interested  in  the  well  being  of  any 
distant  possession,  to  bring  home  responsibility  to 
its  rulers.  "  Who  cares  about  India?"  is  a  com- 
mon saying.  In  some  colonies,  such  as  Canada, 
we  create  a  local  responsibility  by  means  of  repre- 
sentative institution^ :  but  whenever  a  distant  coun- 
try is  governed  here,  so  surely  the  ignorance  and 
indifference  of  the  British  public  with  respect  to 
that  country  saves  its  rulers  from  any  real  respon- 
sibility— excepting  only  in  the  case  of  India.  The 
East  India  charter  makes  a  public  here,  moved  to 
keep  the  directors  in  order  by  a  strong  private 
interest  in  the  good  government  of  the  distant  pos- 
session. The  scheme  is  not  even  anomalous,  but 
according  to  the  excellent  rule  which  considers 
responsibility  essential  to  good  government.  And 
again  we  say,  it  works  well.  Could  as  much  be 
predicated  of  a  Colonial  Office  for  India,  such  as 
that  which  keeps  the  other  dependencies  of  Britain 
in  a  constant  state  of  depression  or  disturbance  ? 

We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  discussion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  conferring  powers  of  govern- 
ment on  the  East  India  Company  will  do  much 
good.  A  Doctrinaire  school  of  politicians  has 
grown  up  of  late  years  in  this  country,  which 
regards  the  principle  of  centralization  with  great 
&vor,  and  bestows  as  much  dislike  on  the  old 
English  practice  of  local  and  special  exercises  of 
authority.  It  is  well  that  we  should  look  about  us 
in  this  matter.  The  new  Poor-law,  which  rightly 
created  a  central  authority  for  the  purpose  of  cur- 
ing the  social  disease  resulting  from  tiie  payment 
of  wages  out  of  taxes,  has  suspended  our  whole 
system  of  parish-government,  and  threatens  to 
destroy  it.  The  condition  of  the  working  peas- 
antry, between  whom  and  their  employers  all  sym- 
pathy has  been  removed  by  the  institution  of  Union 
Workhouses  and  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  to  make  us  deeply  in  love  with  the 
new  method.  Other  cases  might  be  cited,  in 
which  we  appear  to  be  pushing  the  principle  of 
centralization  somewhat  too  far.  The  Prussian- 
mode  of  government  is  as  unsuitable  to  this 
country  as  houses  built  ailer  the  model  of  Greek 
temples.  We  shall  have  to  return  to  the  subject.' 
—l^ectator,  May  4. 
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Tlif  Mirror  of  the  Age. — ^If  posterity  judge 
of  the  present  age  by  its  newspapers,  they  will 
form  a  rare  opinion  of  it.  Every  newspaper  con- 
sists of  two  brttnches-*-the  news,  and  the  argiimen- 
tative  departments.  Among  the  news,  the  rascal- 
ities of  life  occupy  a  most  disproportionato  space. 
The  steady,  unobtrusive  exercise  of  the  domestic 
virtues— which  is  more  largely  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  society  than  m  any  former  age — 
is  the  commonplace  of  life,  and  affords  no  salient 
points  to  the  news-caterer.  But  the  adventures  of 
Lord  HoNTiNOTOWER  and  the  swindling  leeches 
who  clung  to  him — the  Marquis  of  Hertford's 
"  voice  from  the  grave  "  bearing  testimony  to  the 
character  of  Nicolas  Suisse — the  will-forgeries, 
poisonings,  adulteries,  stabbing  of  sheep  by  cler- 
gymen, et  cetera — these  fill  up  the  news-colunms 
'  as  attractively  as  their  dramatized  versions  do  the 
minor  theatres.  The  rottenness  of  life  is  sought 
out  by  the  newsmonger  aa  the  rottenness  of  cheese 
ie  by  the  epicure.  Its  haut  gout  overpowers  the 
faint,  delicate  odor  of  good  lives.  It  is  painted 
with  such  breadth  that  it  seems  to  overspread  the 
whole  fabric  of  society.  And  when  we  take  the 
newspapers  in  their  lecturing  vein,  matters  are  but 
little  mended.  We  find,  it  is  true,  champions  of 
religion,  morality,  and  liberty— denouncers  of  op- 
pression, of  sedition,  of  dishonesty — all  laboring 
away  with  a  three  hundred  horse-power :  but  the 
^ery  excess  of  their  energy  is  suspicious— one  is 
tempted  to  exclaim,  what  a  spring-tide  of  villanies 
of  all  kinds  it  must  be  that  sets  in  with  such  force 
as  to  call  for  all  these  Mrs.  Partingtons  to  sweep  it 
'back  !  The  inference  suggested  by  this  state  of 
-afiairs  is  at  least  not  a  cynical  one.  If  our  age 
rand  country — which,  with  all  their  littleness,  have 
-rather  more  than  an  average  share  of  decorum  and 
fbenevolenca — show  to  so  little  advantage  in  the 
mges  of  its  chroniclers,  may  not  a  similar  fate 
'have  befallen  other  ages  also  1  In  reading  the  his- 
'tory  of  Rome  under  the  Emperors,  for  example, 
■one  wonders  how  a  society  so  unredeemedly  profli- 
•gate  could  hang  together.  The  fact  that  a  large 
-amount  of  insipid  but  invaluable  domestic  virtue  is 
'hidden  from  our  view  by  the  exaggerated  declama- 
'tion  of  reformers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  brazen- 
faced ostentation  of  shameless  profligacy  on  the 
'flther,  salves  the  difficulty.  The  literary  artists  of 
Caligula's  and  Nero's  days  seized  upon  the  tell- 
ing points  of  contemporary  society ;  they  gloated 
'On  sarcastic  or  indignant  descriptions  of  vice,  and 
'  deepened  the  coloring  of  popular  debasement  and 

•  servility,  in  order  to  make  their  virtuous  charac- 
ters toll  more  elfectively  from  the  contrast.  But  in 
the  dotnostic  circles  of  Rome  there  must  have  been 

■a  large  amount  of  average  honnsty — too  tame  for 
theii  exaggerated  tastes,  but  still  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  which  preserved  the  body  politic  from  cor- 
ruption. The  same  was  the  ca83,  doubtless,  in 
every  age  famous  for  its  profligacy.     The  disso- 

'lute  courtiers  of  Charles  the  second  in  England, 
and  of  the  Regent  Orleans  in  France  were  the 
minority  of  the  society  in  which  they  lived.     And 

•even  in  the  blood-drunken  fit  of  the  French  Revo- 

'  lotion,  the  majority  of  the  people  went  about 
their  daily  avocations  with  that  routine  regularity 

•  which  subdues  men  to  something  very  like  virtue 
if  it  be  not  the  exact  reality.     If  all  the  mad  politi- 

•  cians  on  every  side  who  kept  cutting  each  others' 
throats  for  a  few  years  in  La  Belle  France,  had 

'■  been  by  some  sudden  fatality  annihilated,  a  vast 
im^ority  of  the  French  people  would  have  survived 
—very  common-place  people,  doubtless,  but  also 


very  comfortable  people  to  Eve  among.  So,  aftn 
all,  we  may  charitably  hope  that  human  natura 
is  not  quite  the  rascally  thing  history  would  lead 
us  to  believe. — Spectator. 


Th«  ADHrSTMENT  OF  THB  CIRCULATION.— The 

propositions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  Monday  last 
are  marked  by  the  great  merit  of  carrying  out  a 
comprehensive  principle  without  disturbance  of  any 
existing  interest.  Henceforth,  the  paper  circula- 
tion of  the  country  will  be  subject  to  no  other  fluc- 
tuations than  those  to  which  it  would  be  liable  if 
instead  of  being  the  representative  of  gold  it  were 
gold  itself.  As  an  economical  substitute  for  the 
precious  metals,  it  will  perform  precisely  the 
function  it  professes,  and  no  other. 

In  any  alteration  he  might  propose,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  to  select  from  the  dfoctrines  of  three  dif- 
ferent schools :  the  first,  by  no  means  an  influential 
one  although  obviously  attractive  to  some  peculiar 
minds,  consisting  of  those  who  seek  an  "  expan- 
sion" of  the  currency — i.  *.  the  issue  of  inconver- 
tible paper — enablinethem  to  discharge  obligations 
contracted  to  be  paid  in  the  scarce  commodity  gold, 
with  a  commodity,  the  "  scarcity"  of  which  would 
only  be  limited  by  their  ideas  of  what  is  convenient ; 
the  second,  maintaining  the  necessity  of  a  conver- 
tible currency,  but  insisting  that  the  fact  of  an 
issuer  of  a  note  being  bound  by  law  to  meet  it  in 
gold  renders  it  impossible  for  him  to  ovcr-iBsue— 
just  as  if  a  law  decreeing  that  men  shall  keep  their 
promises  would  render  it  impossible  for  them  to 
deceive  society  by  promising  more  than  they  can 
fulfil — and  insisting  that  therefore  no  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  him  ;  and  the  third,  claiming 
not  only  a  declaration  from  the  law  that  all  notes 
shall  be  convertible,  but  also  a  provision  to  insure 
that  the  gold  into  which  they  profess  to  be  con- 
vertible shall  have  a  local  habitation  in  the  cellats 
of  the  issuer,  so  as  to  render  it  quite  certain  that 
each  note  is  really  what  it  purports  to  be,  the 
"  representative"  of  something  having  a  tangible 
existence. 

Upon  the  last  of  these  systems  the  premier  has 
taken  his  stand.  There  could  indeed  have  been 
little  doubt  that  such  would  have  been  the  direc- 
tion of  any  measure  Sir  Robert  Peel  might  bring 
forward ;  but  the  largeness  of  the  principle  was 
supposed,  under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
banking  establishments  of  the  country,  to  involvo 
almost  insuperable  difiiculties,  and  few  were  pre- 
pared to  find  that  the  whole  matter  might  be  ef- 
fected without  causing  the  slightest  derangement. 
The  new  plan  will  go  into  operation  without/ in- 
volving any  change  m  our  present  monetary  rela- 
tions ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  that  it  disturbs 
nothing,  it  completely  insures  a  sound  system  for 
the  future. 

To  show  its  simplicity,  it  is  best  to  state  it  in  an 
elementary  way.  The  paper  circulation  of  the 
country  may  be  taken  at  tne  present  moment  at 
about  thirty  millions,  exclusive  of  the  reserve  held 
by  the  Bank  of  England  against  deposits.  If  that 
sura  were  certain  to  remain  in  England  in  nee  as 
at  this  moment,  it  would  be  sufficient  that  it  should 
be  based  on  securities  having  a  merely  national 
value — such  as  Stock,  Exchequer  Bills,  &c. ;  and 
no  occasion  for  convertibility  would  exist.  But 
when  an  increase  of  imports  shall  take  place,  and 
heavy  payments  to  foreigners  consequently  become 
necessary,  the  holders  will  send  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  it  in  exchange  for  the  security  on  which  it 
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ia  baaed,  and  which,  to  meet  such  a  call,  should 
erideutly  be  of  a  kind  possessiog  not  a  local  but  an 
universal  value.  Now,  the  greatest  extent  to  which 
it  is  believed  a  demand  of  this  description  could  ever 
go,  is  to  eight  millions  from  the  present  amount, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  circulation  of  the  country  from 
thirty  to  twenty-tv.  o  millions ;  any  drain  approach- 
ing' to  this  extent  being  held  certain  to  produce  a  fall 
ia  prices,  and  a  general  pressure  sufficient  to  turn 
the  exchanges  in  our  favor.  Since,  therefore,  the 
paper  cireulation  of  the  country  can  never  fall  be- 
low twenty-two  millions,  it  is  permitted  that  the  va- 
rious banking  establishments  now  possessing  power 
of  issue  may  issue  in  the  aggregate  to  that  extent 
upon  other  security  than  that  of  gold,  it  being  next 
to  certain  that  gold  will  never  be  demanded  for  it : 
but  as  it  is  possible  that  all  beyond  this  amount 
may  be  sent  in  at  any  time,  it  is  provided  that  no 
more  shall  be  issued  except  upon  a  deposit  of  bul- 
lion, so  that  the  notes  may  be  guaranteed  by  that 
commodity  which  when  the  holders  bring  them  in 
will  be  wanted  in  exchange.  The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land are  therefore  allowed  to  keep  out,  as  at  pre- 
sent, fourteen  millions  of  their  notes,  represented 
by  proiitable  securities,  and  the  joint  stock  and 
other  bauks  eight  millions :  this  will  make  the 
twenty-two  millions  of  national  circalati6n,  and  the 
amount  of  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  now  out 
upon  boltton  will  alone  be  subject  to  fluctuation. 
As  gold  flows  in,  the  amount  of  notes  will  be  in- 
erejued  ;  as  it  goes  out,  notes  will  be  brought  in 
in  exchange,  and  forthwith  cancelled — an  unpro- 
fitable operation,  to  be  conducted  as  heretofore  by 
the  Bank  in  consideration  of  their  privileges. 

But  as  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  joint  stock 
and  private  issuing  banks  may  fail  or  withdraw, 
and  the  circulation  on  securities  thus  become  con- 
tracted below  the  twenty-two  millions,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  in  such  case  the  government  may  au- 
thorize the  Bank  of  England  to  advance  on  secnri- 
ties  an  amount  of  notes  to  supply  that  which  has 
been  extinguished  by  such  failure  or  withdrawal ; 
aR  public  to  pay  the  expense  caused  to  the  bank 
by  the  additional  issue,  and  to  take  the  profit 
arising  from  the  interest  of  the  securities  upon 
which  it  is  made. 

As  (ar  as  the  interests  of  the  Bank  of  England 
are  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  it  will  gain  on  ad- 
vantage from  the  stability  given  to  its  operations, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  future  freedom  of  its  banking 
department.  We  observe,  however,  that  some  of 
the  proprietors  complain  of  a  *'  hard  bargain ;" 
bat  on  this  point  the  arrangement  between  the 
minister  and  the  governors  of  the  bank  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  a  spirit  highly  honorable  to 
both,  avoiding  all  haggling  and  cnaSering  in  a 
desire  to  promote  a  great  national  good.  That  the 
terms  are  jnst,  is  evidenced  by  the  prices-current. 
Public  opinion  as  to  what  the  bank  might  fairly 
expect  was  indicated  by  the  price  of  the  stock 
before  Sir  Robert  Peel  divulged  his  plan  ;  and 
sp  completely  has  he  hit  the  estimate,  that  the 
quotation  fVom  that  time  has  not  undergone  the 
slightest  variation. 


The  Autocrat's  Visit.  More  than  a  month 
ago,  it  was  positively  announced  that  his  most 
Autocratic  Majesty,  the  "  Self-govemor  "  of  all  the 
Russias  wa.<<  to  pay  a  visit  this  summer  to  her 
Britannic  Majesty.  But  shadows  of  doubt  and 
delay  appear  to  be  now  thrown  over  this  flattering 
prospect. 

"The  present  state  of  the  Queen,"  says  a  diplo- 


matic writer  in  the  Times,  "  will  very  shortly  pre- 
clude her  graeions  Majesty  doing  the  honors  of  her 
palace."  Then,  "  material  obstacles"  are  hinted 
at,  "arising  from  the  melting  of  the  ice;"  and 
moral  obstacles  from  "  urgent  a&rs  on  hand." 
In  short,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  hitch  some- 
where ;  and  moreover,  that  the  real  cause  of  the 
Czar  drawing  back  from  his  journey  is  not  dis- 
creetly to  be  named,  while  a  plausible  pretext  is  not 
easy  to  invent.  Oh  no,  it  is  not  the  heat  melting  the 
ice  in  Rnssia,  that  is  the  hindrance  ;  it  is  the  moral 
coldness  congealing  a  less  destructible  ice  here. 

All  hope,  however,  is  not  extinct  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  are  curious  to  see  foreign  kings  and 
other  rarities.  Lord  Blookfielo,  who  proposed 
a  visit  to  St.  Petersburg,  is  detained,  lest  the  Em- 
peror should  arrive  and  find  no  field  in  bloom. 
This  is  hard  upon  Lord  Bloomfield  :  could  not  his 
office  be  delegated  for  the  occasion  to  Lord  Dcd- 
LET  CouTTS  Stuart,  who  might  do  the  honors 
with  a  peculiar  grace,  to  the  Sovereign  of  Poland  1 
Or  perhaps  Baron  Hothscuild,  or  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  favors  their 
nation  have  received  at  the  Imperial  hands,  might 
undertake  the  task.  A  body-guard  of  Polish 
exiles  may  be  enrolled  to  mount  guard  at  St. 
James's  while  the  Czar  remains ;  and  of  course  all 
Houndsditch  and  St.  Marv  Axe  will  be  illuminated 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival ! 

Seriously,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  "  an  acci- 
dent," as  his  better  brother  said  of  himself:  he  is 
what  his^sition  has  made  him — but  that  is  not  a 
thing  to  be  admired.  If  be  insist  upon  coming,  of 
course  our  Queen  will  receive  her  guest  as  her 
own  sense  of  hospitality  and  dignity  demand ;  and 
every  attention  will  be  paid  to  nim  by  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  which  official  connexion  with  the 
Court  may  require.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  on 
the  part  of  the  independent  and  right-feeling  public, 
the  customary  lion- worship  will  be  abated.  It 
would  be  well  that  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews  and 
destroyer  of  Poland  should  be  made  to  understand 
that  he  is  among  a  people  who  cannot  respect  him, 
though  they  have  too  much  self-esteem  to  treat 
even  an  tminvited  and  unwelcome  giiest  with  rude- 
ness. 


Fran  the  Exunlnu. — Oppoiltlon. 

The  Bank  Project. — Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan 
for  improving  the  banking  system  is  now  before  the 
country,  and  everv  feature  of  merit  in  it  will,  we 
may  be  sure,  stir  up  a  proportionate  hostility 
where  present  interests,  real  or  imaginary,  are 
supposed  to  be  affected  by  it.  The  opinions  of  the 
best  authorities,  on  the  question  are  generally  in 
favor  of  the  scheme,  and  the  minister  is  much,  and 
we  think  justly,  commended  fur  the  boldness  of  his 
measure,  as  well  as  for  the  general  soundness  of 
the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Objections 
attach  to  parts  of  the  plan,  but  on  the  whole  it  is 
entitled  to  much  praise,  and  will  connect  the  name 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  with  a  lasting  service  to  his 
country. 

Ffoni  tile  Emniiwr,  II  Majr. 
It  is  rumored  that  England  is  to  be  honored  this 
summer  with  a  visit  from  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
Now,  as  we  regard  the  nnbought  cheers  and  hearty 
welcome  of  a  free  people  as  the  highest  honor  any 
sovereign  can  receive,  the  noblest  tribute  to  benefi- 
cence and  virtue,  we  are  not  a  little  loth  to  see  them 
wasted  on  one  who  can  never  appreciate  or  de- 
serve them  as  the  autocrat  of  Russia.    Great  paini 
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are  taken  by  a  portion  of  the  English  presa — no 
doubt  whh  very  sufficient  reason — to  mystify  the 
people  of  England  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Russian  Government. 

We  shall  give  a  simple  authentic  fact,  which 
will  enable  oar  readers  to  judge  of  the  tone  and 
temper  of  the  Czar's  government ;  the  baseness  of 
its  ends,  and  the  lawlessness  of  its  means. 

An  ukase  dated  the  STth  of  March  has  just  been 
issued,  by  which  the  cmnval  tax  upon  every  pass- 
port granted  for  any  foreign  country  whatever,  is 
raised  from  50  to  200  silver  roubles,  that  is,  to 
jC30  of  our  money.  Nor  is  this  all,  the  same 
ukase  contains  an  absolute  prohibition  on  alt  for- 
eign travel  as  regards  all  persons  of  either  sex 
under  25  years  of  age,  unless  such  as  accompany 
their  parents  or  guardians.  To  crown  all,  the 
governors  of  provinces  or  cities  can  no  longer,  as 
heretofore,  grant  passports.  Every  passport  must 
be  issued  direct  from  the  Imperial  Chancery  at 
Petersburg  to  the  remotest  parts  of  that  huge  em- 
pire— with  what  facility,  despatch,  and  economy, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  lUneaa,  commer- 
cial affairs,  or  the  profession  of  an  artist,  form  the 
only  exceptions. 

Of  course  everybody  understands  the  meaning 
of  these  prohibitions.  Not  contented  with  all  he 
'  has  hitherto  done  to  withhold  his  subjects  from 
contact  with  higher  civilixation,  not  content  with 
his  endeavors  to  disqualify  them  from  comparing 
what  they  witness  at  home  with  what  they  might 
see  abroad,  he  has  now  taken  a  bolder^tep  in  the 
career  of  intellectual  oppression.  He  appears  to 
aspire  to  erect  around  his  empire  the  barriers 
which  his  neighbor  the  Eknperor  of  China  has 
rust  been  compelled  to  throw  down.  We  can 
hardly  think  he  will  long  succeed.  Already  this 
measure  has  excited  throughout  Russia  the  great- 
est disgost  and  indignation. 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  English  public  to  it, 
becaase  it  throws  some  light  on  the  pretensions  of 
such  a  ruler  to  be  the  civUizer  of  his  people. 

From  Um  Britannia. 

Monarcbs  do  not  alwa3rs  know  their  own  minds, 
and  the  changes  of  imperial  and  royal  council  on 
the  subject  of  the  visit  to  Queen  Victoria  have,  for 
the  last  three  months,  distracted  the  whole  grande 
monde.  The  Czar,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  loco- 
motive, vibrates  between  Melton  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  is  evidently  uncertain  whether  he  shall  run  up 
the  Thames,  or  hea<l  the  inarch  of  an  army  across 
the  Araxes.  Louis  Philippb  oscillates  in  the 
same  style  between  the  picnics  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  and  the  police-protected  peace  of  Neiiilly. 
Tiio  llritish  public  would,  as  the  Lord  Mayor's 
■Steotor,  Mr.  O'Toole,  haib  his  guests  when  the 
'Moving  cup"  goes  round,  "  greet  them  both,  and 
give  them  heartily  welcome."  Yet,  if  loe  were 
of  the  Cabinet  of  the  King  of  the  Fiibnch,  we 
should  advise  him  to  stay  where  he  can  be  protect- 
ed, which  certainly  would  not  be  the  case  in  Eng- 
land. The  royal  hfe  is  of  value  to  much  more 
tiian  France :  he  is  the  pledge  to  Europe  against 
the  rashness  and  wretchedness  of  war.  In  France 
ho  IS  fortunately  guarded  from  the  hand  of  the 
assassin.  But,  if  he  visited  this  counU^,  some 
French  conspirator  might  fatally  avail  himself  of 
the  unguarded  condition  in  wliich  he  must  move 
about  here,  if  he  moved  at  all,  and  destroy  a  life 
the  most  important  to  Europe.  In  this  language 
we  but  speak  the  opinion  of  the  public.  The 
king  is  brave  and  knows  bow  to  faso  peril ;  bat 


there  is  neither  eonrage  nor  common  sense  in 
challenging  nnnecessary  riAa,  and  the  grief  which 
would  be  felt  by  our  country,  and  the  mischieft 
which  might  accrue  to  every  nation  of  Europe,  by 
such  a  catastrophe,  would  infinitely  overbalance 
any  pleasure  which  England  might  feel  in  showing 
its  hospitality  to  a  gr^eat  king  and  a  great  man. 
But  the  Czar  would  be  secure :  his  hazards  would 
be  much  more  from  our  welcome  and  his  own  waltx- 
ing  than  from  any  of  the 
"Chances  that  make  rough  the  path  of  kings." 


Law  RaroMf. — This  is  the  condition  to  which 
the  law  of  every  great  nation  must  oome  in  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  New  law^  or  modifications  of 
old  laws  are  called  for  by  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  society  :  every  question  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  a  court  of  justice  Ims  something 
peculiar  to  itself  that  calls  into  exercise  the 
ingenuity  of  the  judges  in  applying  to  it  the  gen- 
eral terms  of  the  statute  law.  Many  cases  occnr 
that  must  be  decided  more  by  a  general  analogy 
than  by  the  letter  either  of  the  statute  or  the  coo- 
suetndioary  law.  It  is  an  inevitable  necessity  that 
the  law — the  customs  of  the  country,  the  enact- 
ments of  the  legislature,  the  judgments  of  law 
courts — must  increase  in  number  utd  complexity 
with  every  year.  And  this  process  cannot  fail  in 
the  course  of  time  to  render  those  aathoritattve 
sources  of  legal  knowledge  so  raultitodinous  aad 
voluminous,  that  unless  some  remedy  be  adopwd 
the  law  must  break  down  under  its  own  weight ; 
the  nation  must  lose  the  benefit  of  a  definite  and 
cognizable  law,  irom  its  law  having  outgrown  ths 
powers  of  human  comprehension. 

Two  kinds  of  remedies  have  been  proposed. 
The  favorite  panacea  io  our  days  has  been  a  per> 
feet  philosophical  code,  that  would  render  unne- 
cessary the  constant  accumulation  of  statutes  and 
decisions.  Such  a  task  could  only  be  performed 
by  omniscience:  but  the  impossibility  has  not 
deterred  from  making  the  attempt.  BbntMui 
had  his  codes  ready  cut  and  dry  to  offer  for  the 
acceptance  of  every  state  from  the  North  American 
Union  to  Russia.  And  the  Code  Napol^  has 
been  held  up  in  its  day  as  stxnething  of  the  kind. 
It  is  indeed  a  fair  specimen  of  what  may  be  expect- 
ed from  any  such  attempt.  That  a  number  of 
explanatory  statutes,  of  judicial  decisions,  and  of 
ingenious  commentaries,  nave  already  been  super- 
added to  it,  is  no  disparagement  to  the  Ck>de 
Napoleon  :  the  exigencies  of  society,  and  of  such 
laws  as  lallible  human  beings  can  make,  rendn 
this  constant  growth  inevitable.  But  the  tme 
ground  for  adjudging  the  Code  Napol^n  a  failure 
is,  that  owing  to  its  incompleteness  and  vague- 
ness— the  consequence  of  its  being  compiled  by 
theorists  who  had  no  sharp  practical  knowledge  of 
the  law — it  is  a  bad  starting-point  for  this  inevita- 
ble accumulation  of  supplementary  enactments, 
applications,  and  explanations.  Its  superficial 
vagueness  infects  the  whole  apparatus  that  has 
been  constructed  upon  it. 

The  best  specimen  of  the  other  kind  of  remedy 
that  has  at  times  been  applied  to  law  become 
useless  from  excessive  growth,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  compilations  of  Justinian.  The  two  princi- 
pal books  (the  Institutes  are  a  mere  elementary 
text-book  for  learners)  are  exactly  what  the  Com- 
mon Law  Conmiissioners  were  directed  to  prepare. 
The  "  Codex"  is  a  digest  of  what  may  be  called 
the  statute  law  of  Rome,  which  was  actually  in 
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force  in  the  tioM  of  JvsTiNiAii.  The  "  Paadeeto" 
ure  a  digest  of  what  may  be  called  the  common 
lav  of  his  time.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  law  of  Justinian's  time  as  it  was  known 
to  Triboniah  and  his  few  assistants.  The 
knowledge  which  their  work  shows  these  accurate 
and  learned  lawyers  to  have  possessed  of  the  best 
enactments,  decisions  of  judges,  and  opinions  of 
counsel,  of  their  own  and  preceding  ages,  was 
amply  sufficient  for  practical  purposes.  The  Em- 
peror's decree  that  their  digests  should  hare  the 
force  of  law — that  all  statutes,  decisions,  and 
opinions  to  be  found  in  them,  and  none  else, 
should  be  authoritatiTe — ^removed  the  danger  to 
which  we  are  dsuly  and  hourly  exposed,  of  judg- 
ments pronounced  in  favor  of  the  party  whose 
lawyer  has  drawn  the  Ineky  ticket  in  the  lottery 
of  decisions.  That  decree  at  the  same  time 
reduced  the  valid  law  within  such  a  compass  as 
rendered  a  thorough  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
it  on  the  part  of  practitioners  possible.  And  by 
the  judicious  determination  to  give  merely  the 
law  as  it  was — to  attempt  no  impracticable  ideali- 
zation of  it — all  the  sharp-defined  forms,  all  the 
practical  common  sense  which  men  trained  in  real 
business  had  impressed  upon  and  inspired  into  the 
Roman  law,  was  retained.  And  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  law-books  of  Justinian  were 
not  only  an  inestimable  boon  to  his  own  time  and 
nation,  but  have  been  the  source  of  much  of  what 
is  most  valnaUe  in  the  law  of  every  nation  of 
modem  Europe. 

Digests  of  the  statute  and  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, executed  on  a  principle  analogous  to  that 
upon  which  Tribohian  compiled  the  law-books 
of  Justinian,  appear  to  be  what  is  most  desirable  in 
the  present  state  of  our  law.  A  digest  of  the  most 
important  acts  of  Parliament,  and  a  digest  of  the 
most  important  decisions  and  opinions,  snch  as  is 
understood  to  have  been  prepared  by  the  Law 
Coonnissioners,  revised,  corrected,  and  augmented 
by  lawyers  like  Lords  Cottenham,  Bbnman,  and 
LtNDHURST,  would  be  a  satisfactory  body  of  law. 
It  wonid  be  within  the  compass  of  the  studies  of 
men  of  average  talent  and  industry  to  obtain  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  it.  It  would  insure  men 
against  the  danger  of  supposed  obsolete  stiAutes 
or  forgotten  decisions  being  raked  np  against 
them.  It  would  not  render  explanatory  or  emen- 
datory  statutes,  or  reports  of  the  decisions  of 
courts,  or  text-books  and  commentaries  on  special 
branches  of  the  law,  unnecessary  ;  but  it  would 
for  the  time  bring  back  the  whole  of  the  law 
within  the  sphere  of  human  comprehension  ;  and 
when  the  necessary  course  of  events  had  made  the 
law  again  too  exuberant,  the  same  process  of 
retrenchment  might  again  be  adopted.  We  do 
not  regret  the  caution  evinced  by  Lord  LrwDHnasT 
respecting  the  immediate  adoption  of  the  digest  of 
statute  and  common  criminal  law  embraced  iit 
Lord  Brouobah's  bill ;  but  we  could  have  wished 
a  more  decided  and  hearty  expression  in  favor  of 
the  principle  of  consolidation.  What  the  country 
most  urgently  requires  is  to  know  wifat  and  where 
the  law  is.  Reform — improvement — ^will  doubt- 
less be  required ;  hut  let  us  have  a  law  :  at  pres- 
ent, from  its  sheer  redundance,  we  have  as  good 
as  none. 

Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due.  To  Lord 
Brougbam  are  we  mainly  indebted  for  whatever 
steps  have  as  yet  been  taken  in  the  course  we 
have  indicated  as  most  desirable.  The  inquiries 
of  the  Common  Law  Commissioners  originated  in 
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his  mation  in  I8S8 ;  and  the  commiaaion  directing 
them  to  extend  their  investigations  to  the  Criminu 
Law  was  issued  when  he  was  Chancellor.  He 
has  taken  charge  of — produced  to  public  notice — 
urged  the  adoption  of — the  digest  of  the  criminal 
law  prepared  by  the  Law  Commissioners.  He 
has  urged  upon  the  ministers  the  introduction  of 
the  digest  as  a  legislative  measure  of  their  own ; 
and,  failing  in  this,  he  has  imited  the  attention  of 
his  own  House  of  the  Legislature  to  it.  He  has 
by  hiS'  perseverance  awakened  a  certain  degree  of 
public  attention  and  extorted  some  show  of  action 
from  government ;  and  if  by  further  perseverance 
he  carry  his  point,  he  will  confer  a  benefit  upon 
the  country,  the  extent  and  importance  of  which  it 
is  not  easy  to  estimate.  In  that  event,  he  may 
allow  his  enemies  theb  small  triumphs  at  hitting 
the  weak  points  he  frequently  exposes  to  their 
aim — the  weighty  obligation  he  confers  upon  the 
nation  will  overshadow  them  all.  It  may  be  said 
of  him,  that  as  a  learned  and  sound  working 
lawyer  he  was  excelled  by  many  of  his  judicial 
cotemporaries :  it  ma^  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
could  not  have  compiled  the  very  digest  upon 
which  he  seeks  to  build  his  feme  :  but  it  will  also 
be  said,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  impulse  he 
gave  that  digest  would  never  have  been  underta- 
ken, and  had  it  not  been  for  his  unflagging 
enthumasm  it  would  never  have  become  law. 

Spectator. 

Moral  prospects  op  the  United  States.— It  is 
true  that  our  Transatlantic  cousins  are  more  prone 
to  talk  about  than  actually  to  engage  in  war ;  but 
as  the  pitcher  which  goes  often  to  the  well  comes 
home  broken  at  last — as  the  boy  cried  "  wolf"  till 
nobody  believed  him,  and  yet  the  wolf  did  come— 
this  habitual  bluster  and  rhodomontade  may  lead  to 
mischief  in  the  end.  It  is  not  denied  that  we  have 
senatorial  and  extra-senatorial  Bobadils  here  at 
home  quite  fit  to  pair  off  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  in  number  scarcely  inferior ; 
bat,  thanks  to  something  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment or  oar  state  of  society,  they  rarely  get  into 
the  Cabinet,  and  are  always  in  a  minority  Uiere. 

Mr.  Ptesident  Tyler's  advocacy  of  a  crooked 
policy  regarding  Texas  would  be,  like  the  Irish 
Repeal  sympathies  of  Mr.  President  Tyler's  son, 
simply  ludicrous  in  a  private  individual  fighting 
"for  bis  own  hand :"  nut  when  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  Union  concludes  a  treaty  of  annexation 
with  a  republic  founded  on  the  territory  of  a  neigh- 
boring and  allied  state  by  citizens  of  the  Union — 
many  of  them  of  rather  questionable  character— it 
is  time  to  stop  laughing  and  look  after  our  own 
property. 

It  depends  upon  the  American  Senate  alone  to 
prevent  as  shabby  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations 
as  ever  was  committed  by  the  worst  of  the  old 
Kings  and  Kaisars,  against  whom  the  freemen  of 
North  America  hold  themselves  entitled  to  rail  in 
the  gross.  Mr.  Clay's  protest  against  the  Tyler 
policy  is  honorable  to  himself  and  the  party  he 
represents :  it  shows  that  some  of  the  old  blood  of 
the  Washinotons  and  Adamses  stUI  circulates  in 
the  land.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Mr. 
Clay  is  the  mouthpiece  of  a  party  which,  with 
one  or  two  brief  intervals,  has  been  in  a  minority 
ever  since  the  election  of  Trohas  Jefferson  as 
President.  Mr.  Van  Bdren's  qualified  protest  is 
infinitely  lees  satisfactorjr  than  Mr.  Clay's— just 
as  Mr.  Van  Bcren  is  himself  in  every  respect  a 
less  satisfactory  sort  of  person.    Mr.  van  Borbm, 
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it  is  true,  points  out  the  di»honesty  and  danger  of 
the  Ttler  policy ;  bat  the  wind-up  of  bis  letter 
reads  vastly  like  a  hint  to  the  Americans,  that 
though  ho  disapproves  of  annexing  Texas,  rather 
than  not  be  President  he  will  consent  if  they  insist 
upon  it.  The  wavering  virtue  of  Mr.  Van  BraEN, 
and  the  long-standing  minority  of  the  class  of 
statesmen  represented  by  Mr.  Qlky,  are  not  en- 
couraging auguries  of  what  is  to  be  expected  &om 
the  Senate ;  although  that  body,  like  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  Justice  of  the  Union,  has  hitherto  made 
a  noble  stand  against  the  low  principles  of  policy 
which  have  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  rabble 
of  electors. 

If  the  Senate  yield  on  the  question  of  Texan 
annexation,  our  turn  will  undoubtedly  come  next. 
This  is  more  than  inference  from  the  applicability 
to  Canada  of  the  immoral  principle  upon  which 
t!ie  Texan  treaty  is  justified.  Some  of  the  trap- 
pers, whose  friends  and  allies  have  been  urging 
the  Legislature  of  the  Union  to  seize  upon  Oregon, 
it  is  crediby  reported,  have  already  established  an 
organized  settlement  within  the  disputed  territory. 
This  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  exact  repetition 
of  what  has  been  done  in  Texas.  First,  a  body  of 
unrecognized  adventurers  form  a  settlement ;  then, 
they  are  recognized  as  de facto  an  independent  state ; 
and  lastly,  they  are  incorporated  into  the  Union. 
In  tho  Texan  treaty,  and  in  the  Oregon  settlement, 
wo  may  read  what  awaits  us  if  Tyler  principles 
and  Tylek  partisans  carry  the  day  in  the  penaing 
Presidential  election  and  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
Senate. 

To  us  it  is  no  agreeable  prospect,  to  be  dragged 
into  war  by  the  unprincipled  encroachments  of  a 
kindred  people.  Bfut  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  will  themselves  be  the  greatest  sufferers. 
We  do  not,  indeed,  anticipate,  with  some,  a  near 
dissolution  of  the  Union.  There  is  enough  of 
esprit  de  corpi  among  the  States  to  reconcile  the 
citizens  of  New  York  to  a  common  course  with 
the  repudiators  of  Pennsylvania  and  Michigan ; 
the  anti-slavers  of,  Boston  with  the  Calrovns, 
who  look  upon  the  occupation  of  Texas  as  nothing 
but  a  just  and  necessary  step  in  defence  of  the 
sacred  institution  of  negro  slavery  ;  and  all  to  take 
pride  in  extending  their  territory  by  violent  or 
fraudulent  appropriations  of  what  belongs  to  neigh- 
boring ^wers.  It  must  be  a  virtuous,  a  happy 
society,  in  which  such  principles  are  unblushin^y 
avowed !  It  is  not  in  the  American  Union  as  in 
the  Monarchical  States  of  Europe.  On  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  a  line  has  been  drawn  between  the 
statesman  and  the  citizen  class,  which,  whatever 
anomalies  it  may  have  occasioned,  has  at  least  had 
the  ffood  effect  of  keeping  domestic  life  compara- 
tively pure  from  the  las  principles  of  politicians. 
In  our  domestic  circles  a  stricter  morality  has  pre- 
vniled,  and  proved  a  counter-agent  to  public  oor- 
roption.  But  in  the  United  States  this  cannot  be : 
Xhi  corruption  of  the  rulers  is  there  the  corruption 
of  all.  The  low  swindling  principles  of  repudia- 
tion, the  calloosncss  to  human  suffering  of  the 
slave-owner,  and  the  plnnderin?  propensities  of 
the  conqueror,  are  not  likely  to  be  confined  to  the 
cabinet :  the  poison  will  penetrate  into  domestic 
circles.  A  class  will  be  formed  in  every  State  as 
demoralixed  as  the  rabble  of  Rome  under  the  em- 
perors.— Spectator,  May  11. 

From  Bell'*  MMMnger. 

Tns  ZoLiTCRCiM. — Some  solicitude  has  been 
excited  by  the  pending  commercial  treaty  between 


the  Nortliem  States  of  Geimany  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

It  has  been  reported,  but  the  fact  is  not  true  to 
the  extent,  that  a  treaty  has  been  actually  eigned 
and  ratified  between  the  Americacs  and  the  Ger- 
man ZoUverein,  for  the  mutual  admission  of  articles 
at  lower  rates  than  if  imported  from  Great  Britain 
and  other  countries ;  the  treaty  being  founded,  it  is 
said,  upon  the  principle  of  preferential  duties  be- 
tween the  German  Commercial  Union  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States :  the  Germans  to 
admit  the  importation  of  cotton  wool,  tobacco,  and 
rice,  and  other  articles  from  the  United  States /rre 
of  dxtty,  or  at  very  reduced  duties  on  the  two  laltc  r 
articles  of  rice  and  tobacco  ;  whilst  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages are  to  be  granted  to  the  raembers  of  the 
ZoUverein, — to  export  manufactures  and  wcrked- 
up  fabrics  to  the  United  States,  on  the  very  low 
duties  of  custom. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  a  very  great  advantage 
would  thus  be  secured  to  the  German  over  the 
British  manufacturers,  and  that  the  consequence 
might,  in  the  commencement,  at  least,  be  greatly 
prejudicial  to  our  interee^ts  and  trade. 

Now  there  are  two  considerations  suggested  by 
this  subject, — both  of  them  matters  of  difficulty, — 
which  we  shall  briefly  state,  and  then  submit  our 
own  views  upon  them  to  the  reader. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  commercial  treaties,  and 
between  them  the  difference  does  not  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  very  great,  but  upon  exanunstion,  tlie 
distinctions  are  ofthe  first  importance.  Under  one 
class  of  treaties  it  is  an  article  which  enters  into 
the  substance  of  the  convention,  "  That  it  is 
agreed  between  the  contracting  parties,  that  both 
countries,  as  respects  the  commerce  of  the  other, 
should  be  put  upon  the  footing  of  the  xaosifttvored 
natioru  without  any  equivalent  being  given.  By 
the  second  description  of  treaties,  it  is  provided 
that  a  country  shall  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of 
the  mo8ty<ti>ore(/  nations,  provided  she  makes  cer- 
tain concessions." 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  a  treaty  of  the  first 
class  which  now  subsists  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States ;  consequently,  no  proposition 
can  be  clearer,  according  to  the  &idi  of  treaties  and 
the  law  of  nations,  than  that  whilst  such  treaty 
subsists  as  at  the  present  moment  does  subsist  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
North  American  government  cannot  admit  the 
productions  of  tho  Germanic  League,  or  indeed  of 
any  country, — France,  Russia,  or  Germany, — into 
their  dominions,— -on  more  advantageous  terms 
than  those  upon  which  the  productions  and  manu- 
factures of  this  country  are  admitted. 

That  such  is  the  natural  construction  of  the 
American  treaty  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  infer- 
ence, therefore,  which  we  make  is,  that  any  re- 
duction of  duties  made  by  the  United  States  in 
fevor  of  Prussian  or  German  manu&ctures  must  be 
equally  advantageous,  and  reciprocally  extend  to 
the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

This  subject,  having  been  slightly  touched  upon 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  evening, 
drew  from  Sir  R.  Peel  a  very  proper  observation. 
The  government,  he  said,  had  already  taken  this 
question  into  consideration :  but  as  the  treaty  to 
which  the  Hon.  member  (Dr.  Bowring)  had  ad- 
verted was  not  yet  ratified,  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  for  him  not  to  enter  iuto  details,  but  to  con- 
tent himself  with  stating  that  the  matter  had  not 
escaped  attention.  There  was  a  treaty  in  existence 
between  this  country  and  the  United  States,  by 
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wiiidk  it  vas  Bt^pohttecl  that  England  should,  in 
■Battels  of  trade,  be  put  upon  the  same  footinjr  as 
the  mostfmored  nation. 

The  ^ovenuneot  of  the  United  States  has  heie 
perhaps  involved  itself  in  some  difficultiee,  and  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  if  they  respect  treaties,  or  wish  to 
range  within  the  oommuoity  of  nations,  regarding 
what  is  just  and  equal,  they  will  not  dare  to  violate 
the  commercial  convention  with  the  same  bold  and 
open  violence,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  some 
of  their  single  states  have  repudiated  their  debts 
and  loans.  The  United  States,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  will  not  go  this  length  as  a  body  ;  they  have 
not  been  so  thoroughly  corrupted  by  the  example 
of  a  few  as  thus  to  throw  off  the  general  allegiance 
they  owe  to  the  law  of  nations  and  natural  justice ; 
but  that  they  will  attempt  some  chicanery,  and  try 
to  esca^  bom  their  plain  obligations,  we  make 
little  doubt. 

We  do  not  now  recollect  the  precise  time  when 
our  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  will 
expire.  We  believe  it  contains  a  clause,  usual  in 
such  treaties,  that  it  may  be  determined  by  either 
of  the  parties  upon  a  three  years'  notice.  The  first 
question,  therefore,  is, — what  are  the  Americans 
likely  to  do,  and  how  are  we  to  counteract  them  ; 
and  the  second  is  what  retaliation  would  be  open  to 
OB,  short  of  war,  in  case  of  their  direct  violation 
of  an  express  treaty.         •        •        •        • 

What  are  treaties  made  for  if  not  to  be  observed ! 
and  what  difference  is  there  in  &ct  between  a  com- 
mercial treaty  and  any  ether  treaty  ?  They  are 
binding  upon  the  same  rules  of  immutable  justice 
and  faith,  as  succession  treaties,  boundary  treaties 
•nd  all  other  national  conventions  of  any  kind 
whatever.  We  deny  that  the  breach  of  them  does 
not  most  directlyand  conscientiously  justify  an  ap- 
peal to  arms.  The  cofus  belU  arises  upon  a  wilful 
breach  o(  a  com^nercial  treaty,  just  as  much  as  it 
would  arise  upon  the  seizure  of  our  vessels  upon 
the  high  seas,  or  an  invasion  of  our  territories. 

Nations,  unh^pily,  have  no  common  superior  to 
which  they  can  appeal ;  the  reoourse,  therefore, 
most  be,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  wanton  and  wilful 
wrong,  to  arros ;  and  whatever  party  shall  be  in 
ponession  of  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  the 
United  States  will  find  that  the  treaty  of  commerce 
cannot  be  violated  with  impunity.  Mr.  Wbea- 
•ton'a  treaty  with  the  Zollverein  has  excited  pai^ 
licular  interest  and  netiee,  not  only  in  the  press 
and  in  Parliament,  but  at  Uie  meetings  of  the  Anti 
and  Pro-Corn  Law  Leagues.  On  the  24th  instant, 
at  Covent  Garden,  Mr.  Ewart  (M.  P.)  said : — 

"  There  was  America,  whose  manufactures  were 
extending  themselves  with  colossal  strides,  which 
always  marked  the  onward  progress  of  that  great 
country.  Whatever  we  might  think  of  our  own 
manufacturing  supremacy,  there  was  one  nation 
which  would  follow  rapidly  in  our  steps,  and  pos- 
sibly overtake  us ;  a  country  whose  people  haul 
sprung  from  our  own  soil,  who  were  descendants 
ot  OUT  own  foie&thers,  and  who  possessed  so  much 
«f  English  energy  and  perseverance,  that  they 
might  be  ^tly  termed  not  only  English,  but  ultra 
Ei^lbh.  [Cheers.]  That  nation  was  the  United 
States  c£  America.  That  was  the  nation  with 
which  we  had  now  to  contend  in  the  maouiacture 
of  those  articles  in  which  we  had  hitherto  main- 
tained an  easy  ascendancy  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  America  was  thus  the  most  formidable 
manufaotoring  rival  we  had  to  fear.  And  at  this 
■Munent,  while  we  had  failed  in  extending  by  a 
angle  treaty  the  epbero  of  our  commerce  and  our 


trade,  we  heard  only  yesterday  that  the  Unitad 
States  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  States  of 
the  ZoUverein,  with  great  advantage  to  herself. 
Was  it  to  be  borne,  then,  while  our  rivals  were 
employing  all  their  energies,  and  exerting  them- 
selves successfully  to  obtain  equality  with  us,  if 
not  actual  superiority  over  us,  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  that  the  Farliaonent  of  England  should 
continue  its  slumbers  1  America  had  opened  to 
herself  a  market  of  twenty-eeven  milUons  of  peo- 
ple for  her  produce." 

LoBD  Ellenborolgh. — What  has  been  the  im- 
mediate motive  of  Lord  Ellenborouou's  recall  re- 
mains a  secret. 

In  the  mean  time  the  public  are  free  to  follow 
their  own  conception ;  and  there  can  be  nothing 
better  known  than  the  directorial  opinion — long 
since  formed,  steadily  sustained  by  events,  and 
growing  into  strength  from  hour  to  hour — ^that  the 
Governor-General  would  be  a  much  more  useful 
member  of  the  state  writing  despatches  at  the  India 
Board,  than  making  wars  m  India. 

The  public  press  has  certainly  not  leaned  heavy 
on  his  lordship.  It  has  exhibited  none  of  the  bold 
vituperations  which  bruised  Hastings  from  top  to 
toe,  nor  of  that  stern  hostility  which  perpetually 
assailed  the  administration  of  the  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings. It  has  exhibited  even  something  of  a  quies- 
cent favoritism,  a  gentle  inclination  to  give  him 
credit  for  anything  that  he  did,  and  on  the  whole 
the  sort  of  reluctance  to  find  fatdt  which  one  feels 
in  the  instance  of  promising  but  immature  eapaeitj 
—pf  an  intelligent  child.  It  might  have  acted  dif- 
ferently with  a  man  of  acknowledged  intellectual 
vigor,  of  a  daring  spirit,  of  a  systematic  ambition, 
or  a  superior  natural  designation  to  power.  But, 
from  the  moment  when  success  wiped  away  the 
disgraces  of  Cabul,  his  lordship  became  formidable. 
We  pass  by  the  loose  and  volatile  panegjrric  which 
attributed  the  retrieval  of  the  British  arms  to  his 
lordship.  That  question  has  been  long  since  set- 
tled. His  merit  there  was,  to  have  left  the  ques- 
tion of  advance  or  retreat  in  the  hands  of  the  two 
gallant  commanders ;  as  their  merit  was  to  have 
decided  on  advance,  and  to  have  fought  their  way 
to  the  enemy's  capital.  But  the  wars  of  Scinde 
and  Gwalior  seem  to  have  been  exclusively  his 
lordship's,  and  on  them  must  his  distinctioas  de- 
pend. 

Of  the  war  of  Scinde  no  defender  has  ever  ap- 
peared. The  whole  event  has  been  characterized 
in  the  strongest  language  in  the  Legislature ;  but 
there  no  defender  came  forward.  It  has  been 
assailed  in  all  the  forme  of  printing  and  pam- 
phleteering :  still  even  the  stimulus  of  contradiction 
has  not  produced  a  defender.  The  most  influential 
public  journals  have  denounced  it  in  the  most  un- 
hesitating language.  But  where  are  we  to  look 
for  its  defender  among  the  boundless  diversities  of 
newspaper  opinion  t  The  only  argument  which  we 
ever  heard  in  its  favor  was,  <that  it  was  successful. 

The  war  of  Gwalior  followed.  In  this  war  tha^ 
diplomacy  and  the  arms  of  England  seem  to  have- 
been  in  nearly  equal  peril.  Then  comes  the  ques- 
tion, what  has  been  the  advantage  of  this  expen- 
diture of  blood  and  gold  in  both  cases !  We  can, 
judge  only  from  the  facts,  that  in  Scinde  it  is. 
necessary  to  keep  up  a  force  of  13,000  men,  of' 
whom  one  fourth  are  said  to  have  been  in  hospital ;. 
and  the  climate  is  so  much  dreaded  by  the  Sepoys,, 
that  mutiny,  for  the  first  time  in  the  last  quarter- 
of  a  century,  has  shown  itself  in  their  ranks.    Of. 
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die  war  of  G^walior  tlie  finritt,  for  good  at  e^il,  we 
yet  to  be  gathered.  Btrt  of  its  morality  we  may 
form  oar  own  opinion,  from  the  proposition  attered, 
we  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  a  British  legiala- 
ture,  that  "  in  dealing  with  semi-barbarona  natioas 
we  must  lay  aside  nice  distinctions  in  morality." 

What  the  Governor-General  may  have  proposed 
to  do,  or  may  be  doing,  is  beyond  knowledge  ;  but 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  common  conjecture  that 
the  Panjaub  was  tempting,  that  the  disturbances 
of  Lahore  were  openmg  a  vista  of  conquest,  or 
that  the  army  of  observation  gathering  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Indus  was  for  any  purpose  beyond 
that  of  absolute  defence,  we  shall  rejoice  in  his 
speedy  return. 

We  fully  believe  his  lordship  to  be  a  well- 
meaning  man  ;  but  we  regard  his  policy  to  be 
wholly  hazardous  to  India.  We  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  the  necessity  of  his  wars ;  and 
wars  without  necessity  are  contrary  to  the  highest 
policy  of  England.  We  think  that  he  deserves 
credit  for  his  ready  liberality  to  the  troops,  for  his 
well-expressed  praise  of  their  generals,  and  for  the 
generous  and  wise  adoption  of  those  marks  of 
honor  which  have  the  proudest  value  to  brave  men. 
But  England  must  leave  barbarians  or  seroibarba- 
lians  to  settle  their  own  quarrels ;  and  the  most 
lasting,  because  the  purest,  honor  which  a  Gover- 
nor-General can  receive  will  be  the  testimony  that 
he  has  cultivated  the  natural  capodtios  of  onr  In- 
dian empire,  elevated  the  Biitisn  name  by  justice 
to  the  natives,  aad  prepared  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tiaoity  by  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  its  value  in 
the  transactions  of  man  with  man. — Britannia, 
May  4. 

India. — ^The  qoestion  of  the  Gorwnor-General's 
recall  was  fully  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Tuesday  last.  But  the  answer,  at  once  satis- 
fying no  one,  and  silencing  every  one,  was  given 
with  his  usual  adroitness  by  the  premier.  It  was 
tantamount  to,  "  The  thing  is  done  and  cannot  be 
mended.  Meddle  with  it  and  you  only  mar  it. 
Lord  Ellenborouor  is  certainly  coming  hoBie. 
Sir  Henrt  Hardinoe  is  certainly  gomg  out. 
Those  are  the  foots  of  the  case,  and  the  House 
needs  not  trouble  itself  with  the  reasons."  Nor 
need  we.  For  us  it  is  quite  enough  that  the  pres- 
eot  Governor-General  is  under  orders  for  home. 

The  rumors  which  assume  the  immediate 
grounds  of  his  recall  are  the  mere  gossip  of  the 
day,  the  chat  of  St.  James's-street,  when  it  lets 
loose  its  club-men  into  the  sunshine,  the  opinions 
of  Almack's,  and  the  profound  whispers  of  the 
)ev^3.  With  some  the  cause  lies  in  financial  puz- 
zle, with  others  in  martial  ambition,  a  third  party 
allude  to  negotiations  for  an  alliance  with  the 
Great  Mogul,  and  a  fourth  to  a  plan  for  removing 
the  government  to  the  summit  of  the  Himmalaya, 
and  building  an  Imperial  palace  on  the  model  of 
Aurungzebe's,  97,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
vulgar  world.  "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors 
disagree?"  * 

"Sum  Davus  non  CEdipns"  is  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  our  shrinking  from  the  development  of 
matters  so  mighty;  but  the  Govemor-Greneral  is 
on  the  wing  homeward,  and  we  are  satisfied. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  plainer  than  that  the 
:late  Governor^neral  was  not  to  be  brought  into 
tthe  common  category  of  governor-generalship. 
He  had  all  the  caprices  of  a  great  fiddler.  Whether 
he  played  on  one  string,  or  on  four,  he  was  equally 
;above  the  rules  of  his  profession.    Englai^  de- 


I  sired  peace  in  isdia.  Her  poncT,  her  czperienM, 
and  her  humanity  equally  urged  her  to  live  in  quiet 
with  her  Indian  subjects.  And  nothing  couM  have 
been  more  startling  to  her  than  to  finid  that  Lord 
Adceland  bad  turned  warrior.  But  his  lordship'* 
laurels  were  speedily  cropped.  The  polity  of  shut- 
ting out  the  Russians  from  the  north  of  India, 
which  they  never  have,  and  never  could  have, 
approached,  by  attacking  the  frontier  tribes,  was 
laughed  at  in  England ;  but  the  tremendous  re- 
sults, the  horrid  massacre,  and  the  unparalleled 
defeat,  flight,  and  ruin,  raised  the  public  feeling  to 
indignation.  But  a  question  of  the  highest  im- 
portance is  the  policy  which  is  to  be  pursued  by 
the  new  Gtevemor-General.  The  question  has 
been  asked  already  in  the  House,  and  obtained  no 
answer  from  the  minister ;  for  there  is  no  answer 
in  the  formal  language  diat  "Sir  Hbnrt  Har- 
DiMOE  must,  of  course,  choose  his  own  policy." 
He  does  not  choose  his  own  policy,  and,  whetfier 
he  be  so  inclined,  he  must  not.  The  honest, 
manly,  and  Christian  feeHng  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land most  choose  it  for  him.  It  will  not  snfier  a 
false  and  Airious  spirit  of  aggrandicement  to  be  the 
policy  of  Cabinets  at  home  or  Governor-Generals 
abroad.  Regarding  the  Indian  as  one  to  whom 
justice  as  well  as  humanity  is  due,  it  will  not  en- 
dure to  see  war  after  war  crushing  multitudes  of 
beings  into  a  bloody  grave  without  cause,  provoca- 
tion, or  necessity.  It  will  disdain  the  hollow  pre- 
tences of  broken  treaties  which  those  unfortunate 
people  never  could  have  comprehended,  and  will 
shrink  from  the  aoeession  of  territory  which  has 
been  first  made  a  chamel  for  ita  original  posses- 
sors. The  suoeees  of  those  invasions  has  not 
justified  them  in  the  national  eye.  They  are  de- 
nounced at  this  moment  by  the  honesty  of  England 
with  as  sacred  a  voice  as  when  the  public  ear  was 
first  startled  by  their  atrocity.  In  this  censure  we 
do  not  invdve  the  brave  army  whieh  have  made 
those  seizures.  We  acknowledge  as  fnUy  as  any 
of  their  panegyrists  the  talents  and  gallantry  of  the 
generals ;  but  invincible  courage  and  irresistible 
strength  are  not  vindications.  If  by  some  new 
gift  of  power  to  man,  those  officers,  instead  of 
sweefnng  the  natives  before  them  by  shot  and 
shell,  could  launch  the  lightoinffs  sgain;t  them, 
sfanr  their  battalions  and  root  up  uieir  fortresses  by 
a  nash  from  tlie  skies,  would  that  be  an  excuse  |ar 
the  massacre  and  the  ruin  *  If  we  make  unjust 
wars — and  all  unnecessary  wars  must  be  unjust, 
even  if  conquest  gave  into  our  hands  every  hill 
and  valley  from  the  wall  of  China  to  the  Cauca- 
sus— we  should  be  only  preparing  oursetvee  for 
the  more  condign  punishment — we  should  be  mar 
turing  some  tremendous  reverse— we  should  with 
every  advance  of  our  standards  be  only  approach- 
ing with  more  rapid  strides  the  edge  of  that  gulf 
into  which  our  strength,  our  renown,  and  our  su- 
premacy, would  be  precipitated  forever.  There  is 
a  God  above  us.  He  may  be  forgotten  in  the  rash- 
ness of  heated  ambition,  or  in  the  subtlety  of 
crooked  counsel,  but  he  will  make  himself  remem- 
bered when  all  seems  seeure,  and  will  smite  when 
even  the  indignant  voice  of  honor  and  feeling  hare 
ceased  to  complain.  There  are  instances  in  which 
Providence  has  struck  so  directly  and  heavily  on 
the  heads  of  the  immediate  offenders,  that  no  man 
can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  conseqnence  or  the  cause. 
We  have  alrrady  alluded  to  the  Cabul  invasion  as 
an  example  of  rash  aggression  and  nseless  injus- 
tice— an  impolitic  assault  on  a  territory  which  we 
oonld  never  retain,  or  which,  if  retained,  must  be 
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irlioBy  nnprodaetite  in  our  bands.  But  -we  are 
eetitlM  to  allude  to  it  in  the  hieher  sense  of  an 
example  of  Divine  Tisitation.  What  was  the  fsite 
of  the  original  promoters  and  advisers  of  that 
wretched  war?  Who  fell  first  I  The  whole  local 
gorerament,  slant  suddenly  in  all  the  fancied  se- 
curity of  power.  Unhappily,  too,  the  blow  fell 
wide,  and  involved  the  whole  of  the  gallant  army 
which  was  the  instrument  of  these  grasping  coun- 
cils. We  have  no  instance  in  the  records  of  Brit- 
ish India  of  such  utter  extinction  of  an  army.  We 
have  no  record  in  the  great  European  war  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  so  great  a  loss  of  life  by  a 
British  force.  We  have  none  so  great  during  the 
whole  military  annals  of  England.  Of  that  brave 
army  but  one  man  escaped  to  bring  his  desperate 
tidings  to  a  British  garrison.  When  was  there 
any  destruction  like  tliis?  And  even  this  tramp- 
ling of  our  battalions  was  not  accomplished  by 
ri^  courage  end  discipline,  but  by  a  mob  of  peas- 
ants half  armed,  and  rude  retainers — the  wild 
matchlockmen  and  spearsraen  of  the  hills,  without 
a  single  piece  of  cannon.  Yet  before  this  mob 
perished  a  more  numerous  army  than  prostrated 
the  Mahratta  empire  at  Assaye.  And  even  the 
means  of  ruin  were  scarcely  less  characteristic. 
That  army  was  ruined  by  absolute  infatuation. 
Napouom,  at  Moscow,  when  he  was  ripening  his 
destruction  hour  by  hour,  was  not  more  the  mark 
of  infatuation.  Every  step  that  could  be  taken  by 
fatuity  was  taken  by  the  British  commanders; 
every  fank  that  could  be  committed  was  blindly 
chosen;  habitual  treachery  was  trusted,  habitual 
hatred  was  taken  for  amity ;  opeif  violence  was 
taken  for  fidelity  to  engagements,  and  with  the 
Bword  over  their  necks  the  British  soldiery  were 
doped  into  relying  on  Afghan  mercy.  The  result 
was  inevitable  ruin.  But,  with  this  solemn  and 
terrible  warning  still  sounding  in  our  ears,  can  we 
venture  on  new  aggression,  indulge  in  visions  of 
endless  conquest,  and  talk,  in  the  extravagant  lan- 
ppiage  of  the  royal  madmen  of  antiquity,  of  com- 
bining all  the  East  under  our  dominion?  The 
more  modem  word  is  protection,  but  the  meaning 
is  the  same,  the  crime  the  same,  and  the  punish- 
ment will  be  the  same.  Onr  late  conquests,  as 
they  are  called,  (we  can  easily  imagine  the  native 
name  for  them,)  have  cost  the  blood  of  two  thou- 
a^d  or,  perhaps,  three  tlionsand  of  our  troops, 
and  of,  perhaps,  ten  times  the  number  of  the  ene- 
my's. Will  not  these  things  brytg  evil  ?  Nothing 
is  more  evident  than  that  they  have  not  hitherto 
brought  good,  that  Scinde  is  a  burden,  and  that 
GwalioT  is  useless.  If  Sir  Hknrt  Hardinoe  car- 
ries with  him  the  slightest  intention  of  adopting 
the  "aggressive  system,"  we  deeply  deprecate 
his  poKcy.  But  this  we  will  not  believe.  He  has 
hitherto  had  the  character  of  an  intelligent  and 
Ugh-principled  man,  and  this  he  can  sustain  only 
by  governing  India  in  the  spirit  of  justice,  and 
clearing  the  British  name  from  the  curse  of  war. 
Britanrtia,  May  11. 

Texas.—- The  arrival  of  the  Acadia  steamer  has 
pat  the  public  in  possession  of  the  intelligence,  so 
little  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  known  the 
grasping  conduct  of  the  American  republic  in  all 
its  transactions,  the  signing  of  a  treaty  for  the 
annexation  of  Texas  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is,  however,  said  that  this  is 
merely  an  experiment,  that  the  measure  has  still 
to  make  its  way  through  the  Senate,  and  that 
tiiei«  is  every  probability  of  its  not  being  able  to 


make  its  way  dnongfa .  This  we  ahogeAer  doubt. 
The  virtue  of  the  Senate  is  on  a  par  with  the 
virtue  of  the  populace,  and,  even  if  some  partial 
opposition  for  form's  sake  should  be  raised,  the 
treaty  will  be  ultimately  ratified. 

The  obvious  fact  is,  that  in  a  republic  there  can 
be  no  public  justice  ;  the  populace  are  its  virtual 
governors,  the  will  of  the  streets  sets  the  will  of 
the  Legislature  at  defiance ;  and  we  thus  have 
paupers  deciding  on  property,  and  bankrupts  on 
justice,  clamor  putting  down  conscience,  igno- 
rance settiing  affairs  which  demand  knowledge, 
and  rabble  prejudices  acting  with  a  sense  of  mil 
impunity,  and  rabble  passions  threatening  every 
man  who  has  the  honesty  to  stand  up  for  the 
common  principles  of  justice  between  nations. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  will  undoubtedly  be 
scorned  by  all  honest  men,  as  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  offences  ever  committed  by  a  nation  pro- 
fessing a  respect  for  human  rights,  and  reprobated 
by  all  rational  men  as  one  of  the  most  barefaced 
violations  of  all  the  principles  of  reasoning. 

The  case  is  distinctly  this : — Some  years  ago 
Texas,  a  province  of  Mexico,  being  largely  peo- 
pled with  refugees  and  squatters  from  the  United 
States,  revolted  and  went  to  war  with  the  parent 
state.  Mexico  being  unable  to  conquer  her  re- 
volted subjects,  Texas  declared  itself  independent 
and  established  a  Republican  government.  This 
government  was  acknowledged  by  England  and 
other  countries,  but  never  by  Mexico,  which,  of 
course,  still  regarded  Texas  as  simply  its  rebel 
province,  which  it  was  resolved  to  bring  back 
whenever  it  should  have  the  power.  Texas,  at 
length,  feeling  that  it  is  unable  to  sustain  the 
struggle  with  Mexico,  proposes  to  become  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  for  the  express  purposo 
of  preventing  its  conquest  by  its  original  masters, 
and  there  the  matter  stands  at  this  moment.  To 
such  a  proposal  what  ought  to  be  the  language  of 
the  American  ? 

"  We  are  at  peace  with  Mexico,  and  we  there- 
fore must  not  mterfere  with  her  rights.  If  the 
independence  of  Texas  shall  be  acknowledged  by 
Mexico,  then  we  may  accept  it  as  a  portion  of  the 
United  States.  But  Mexico  still  regards  Texas 
as  one  of  her  provinces,  and  not  less  such  becausa 
it  may  have  for  a  while  repulsed  the  power  of  the 
parent  state.  But,  if  we  take  it  into  conneotion 
with  us,  we  prohibit  Mexico  from  ever  becoming 
misttees  of  it  again,  which  she  fully  intends  to  do, 
and  has  every  right  to  do.  Thus  we  actually  rob 
a  state  with  whom  we  are  at  peace." 

And  the  arguments  by  which  the  letters  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Government  attempt  to  support  this 
desperate  appropriation  are  perfectiy  suited  to  its 
character.  They  pretended,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  America  na!d  a  right  to  the  annexation, 
because  England  probably  would  either  seize 
Texas,  or  at  least  make  some  alUance  with  H 
which  might  beeome  injurious  to  the  United 
States.  Bat  this  was  promptly  and  distinctly 
disclaimed  by  the  English  Cabinet.  The  next 
pretext  was,  that  England,  in  expressing  her 
opinion  against  the  continuance  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  intended  to  make  that  a  commencement  for 
intrigues  against  the  slave  system  in  the  United 
States.  To  that  Lord  Abbrdebh  gave  the  most 
complete  denial. 

The  pretext  now  is,  that  England,  by  making 
the  general  declaration  of  her  wish  to  see  slavery 
extinguished  in  every  part  of  the  world,  renders  it 
nectMory  that  America  should  possess  Texas ;  as 
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if,  in  -proau  of  time,  any  aboUtion  should  occur 
there,  it  might  iniare  the  interests  of  the  slave- 
dealing  states  of  America.  Thus,  though  no 
attempt  whatever  is  made,  nor  intended  to  he 
made,  on  the  slave  system  of  America,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  is  to  feel  itself 
authorized  to  take  possession,  merely  to  prevent 
an  evil  wholly  improbable  and  utterly  disclaimed. 
The  true  reasoh  is,  that  America  longs  to  possess 
this  portion  of  her  neighbor's  goods,  a  fertile 
territory  nearly  as  large  as  France. 

It  would  be  only  trifling  with  the  common  under- 
atanding  of  man  to  expose  the  ridiculous  arguments 
to  which  those  arguers  are  driven.  It  is  enough 
for  the  world  to  know  that  the  republic  which 
laid  down  as  its  first  prbciple  tliat  "  all  men  are 
by  nature  equal,"  comes  forward  now  as  the  for- 
mal advocate  of  slavery,  and  the  only  one  except 
the  King  of  Ashantee.  Slavery  is  for  the  first 
time  defined  to  be  "  a  political  institution,"  not  a 
suffering  and  a  misery — a  sale  of  beings  as  im- 
mortal as  ourselves,  and  the  abandonment  of  men, 
be  their  color  what  it  may,  to  the  wretchedness, 
the  vice,  the  cruelty,  and  the  despair  wliich  must 
be  included  in  all  the  general .  corruptions  of 
transatlantic  slavery. 

It  is  enough  to  excite  universal  disgust  to  know 
that  in  America  human  beings  are  actually  born 
and  reared  for  exportation,  like  pigs;  that  crea- 
tures capable  of  local  attachment  and  natural 
affections  are  habitually  dragged  from  the  place 
of  their  birth  and  all  their  early  associations,  and 
sent  into  distant  countries  for  sale — ^thus  incurring, 
from  mere  avarice  of  their  fellow-man  and  the 
mere  circumstance  of  being  born,  that  separation 
fiom  country  and  friends  which  marks  the  punish- 
ment of  felone  in  Europe ;  or  that  children  are 
torn  from  their  parents,  never  to  see  or  be  seen  by 
them  again  in  this  world ;  and  all  this  only  to 
put  money  in-  the  pocket  of  a  ruffian  with  his 
mouth  stuffed  full  with  the  verbiage  of  liberty  and 
philanthropy. 

But  one  of  the  arguments  of  CA.LB0Dii,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  is,  actually,  that  slavery  is  a 
good  to  the  negro,  and  that  he  becomes  "  blind, 
deaf,  dumb,  or  idiotic"  when  free.  What  the 
wrretched  African  may  be  among  a  slaveholding 
population,  or  a  rabble  of  canting  democrats,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose.  Let  the  question  be 
asked,  what  he  is  in  his  cotmtry  ?  Is  he  a  sufferer 
by  the  loss  of  eyes,  tongue,  or  understanding  in 
his  own  country  1  We  have  heard  no  more  extra- 
ordinary libel  on  freedom  in  the  lips  of  an  inquisi- 
tor or  a  gaoler.  At  all  events,  this  is  the  first 
time  in  which  we  have  ever  heard  the  continuance 
of  slavery  justified  as  a  "  political  institution," 
neoessary  to  the  state  ;  or  an  act  of  palpable 
insult  to  the  law  of  nations  justified  by  a  state 
convenience  and  an  imaginary  contingency.  In 
the  great  dramatist's  phrase  : — 

«  This  will  not,  and  it  cannot,  come  to  good." 

Britannia. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  republics  are  less 
greedy  and  ambitious  then  monarchies  ;  they  are 
oflen  infiuenced  by  the  worst  passions  of  royal 
houses  and  dynasties,  and  are,  generally  speaking, 
only  more  covetous  and  sordid,  in  so  &x  as  the 
democratic  feeling  preponderates  above  what  is 
peculiar  to  an  educated  aristocracy.  In  one  of  the 
opeeches  of  Mr.  Windham  at  the  close  of  the 
Franch  war  by  the  peace  of  Amiens,  that  states- 
1  acutely  obeerved— "  That,  though  the  United 


States  had  not  beea  rodced  in  tha  same  cradle  of 
revolution  as  France,  they  had  imitated  some  of 
her  deeds  in  a  mauner  more  ignoble  and  profligate ; 
and  that  whilst  Buonaparte  had  been  appropria^g 
to  himself  whole  kingdoms  in  Germany  and  Italy, 
the  United  States  of  America  bad  seized  upon  a 
brace  of  conUnents  as  their  shares  of  the  plunder, 
and  that  Louisiana  and  New  Florida  had  passed 
into  their  hands  alnaost  without  the  discharge  of  a 
musket." 

In  treaties  made  by  the  United  States  it  does 
not  always  happen  that  a  ratification  follows  a 
convention.  In  the  late  treaty  of  the  Glermaa 
Zollverein  for  admitting  the  commodities  of  those 
states  upon  very  low  duties  into  America,  to  the 
manifest  infraction  of  the  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain ;  the 
convention,  though  made,  has  not  yet  been  rati- 
fied ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  American 
Senate  will  reject  this  treaty  for  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  upon  these  two  grounds  ;  that  it  is  an 
act  of  appropriation  made  witfaout  the  consent  of 
the  mother  country,  Mexico,  Yrom  which  Texas 
has  been  torn  by  the  fury  of  civil  war  ;  and  second- 
ly, on  the  principle  that  such  an  appropriation 
would  not  carry  along  with  it  the  sanction  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  European  pow^ers. 

The  two  points  which  concern  Great  Britain  in 
this  case  are,  first,  the  relations  in  which  we  have 
voluntarily  placed  ourselves  as  regards  Texas  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  United  States  on  Ute  other ; 
and  the  second  point  for  consideration  is,  how  we 
should  be  affected,  both  according  to  the  principles 
of  our  treaty  and  the  laws  of  humanity,  in  case 
the  Senate  should  adopt  tlie  treaty,  and  Congress 
proceed  to  enforce  the  annexation  of  Texas  against 
the  government  of  Mexico. 

As  respects  the  first  point,  the  late  American 
papers  contain  several  official  despatches  from  oui 
own  government,  which  the  President  has  laid 
before  the  Senate  ;  and  one  in  particular  from  Mr. 
Pakenham,  the  British  minister,  containing  a  letr- 
ter  from  the  Elarl  of  Aberdeen,  addressed  to  him 
at  Washington  in  February  lost. 

Now  it  is  impossible  to  read  Uiis  letter  withont 
perceiving  how  much  we  have  been  embarrassed 
by  the  late  imprudent  policy  of  the  Whigs  in  their 
absurd  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas 
without  first  procuring  the  consent  of  Mexico. 

By  recognizing  the  independence  of  Texas,  we 
have  placed  her  in  the  condition  of  negotiating  for 
herself,  and  left  her  free  to  annex  herself  to 
Northern  America,  and  to  incorporate  and  merge 
her  own  independence  and  self-government  in  the 
general  confederation  of  the  Umted  States.  It  is 
thus  difficult  to  see  what  right  we  have  to  interfere 
to  prohibit  this  annexation.  If  Texas  be  indepen- 
dent for  one  purpose  she  is  independent  for  another ; 
and  the  Continental  Powers  might  as  well  have 
interposed  some  forty  years  ago,  to  have  prevented 
the  union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  we  inter- 
pose to  prohibit  Texas  from  sinking  her  indepen- 
dence in  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States.  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter,  indeed,  does  not 
point  to  any  such  intention  on  the  p«urt  of  Great 
Britain,  and  if  we  are  right  in  collecting  the  spirit 
of  it,  it  seems  indirectly  to  sanction  any  steps 
which  Texas  or  the  United  States  may  take  to 
carry  the  incorporation  -  into  effect.  The  letter  is 
rather  addressed,  indeed,  to  urge  Mexico  to  recog- 
nize the  independence  of  Texas,  and  to  point  oat 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  the  whole  world,  the 
constant  and  immutable  purpose  of  England,  to 
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limenre  the  genenl  abolition   of  slavery  in  its  I 
two  Inanches  of  slaTa-tiading  and  slave-holding ; 
that  is,  of  foreign  impoitatiun  and  domestic  slavery. 

And  here  we  cannot  overlook  the  obstacle  which 
has  been  raised  np  against  our  own  humanitv,  by 
oar  too  precipitate  recognition  of  the  indepenaence 
of  Texas,  to  which  we  were  principally  urged  by 
a  treaty,  offered  npon  their  part,  as  a  condition  of 
the  recognition,  namely,  that  they  would  not  only 
refrain  from  slave-tracUng,  but  pledge  themselves 
to  put  down  the  entire  system  of  domestic  slavery 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  was  the  main  induce- 
ment to  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of 
Texas  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  cannot 
but  perceive  that  in  case  of  the  incorporation  of 
Texas  in  the  American  Union,  all  power  to  en- 
force this  condition  of  the  treaty  will  be  altogether 
lost.  Whilst  Texas  remained  mdependent  we  had 
a  right  to  call  upon  her  to  make  constant  efforts  to 
uproot  slavery  ftom  her  soil.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose we  (ecognized  her  independence  and  advanc- 
ed her  to  a  free  state.  But  the  moment  Texas  is 
merged  into  the  United  States,  we  can  no  longer 
use  this  language.  She  has  passed  from  us,  and 
we  have  no  longer  any  control  over  her.  We 
have  given  you  independence,  and  Uke  a  prodigal 
yoa  have  sold  it ;  and  you  can  no  longer  concur 
with  us,  even  if  sincerely  disposed,  in  that  great 
work  of  benevolence  for  which  we  contracted  with 
you  in  the  first  instance.  In  passing  into  the  body 
of  the  confederated  States  of  North  America,  you 
engage  in  new  ties  and  bonds  directly  opposed  to 
your  former  assurances  and  out  expeotations. 
The  Southern  States,  of  which  you  become  one, 
are  zealously  upholding  that  very  condition  which 
it  is  the  object  of  England  to  destroy  throughout 
the  whole  compass  of  uie  globe. 

In  addition  to  these  unpleasant  consequences  of 
the  annexation  there  is  yet  one  other  observation 
which  appUes  itself  to  the  new  condition  of  Texas, 
supposing  the  incorporation  takes  place.  England 
can  no  longer  interpose  with  Mexico  to  recognize 
the  independence  of  her  chief  province,  and  for 
this  cogent  reason,  that  Texas  has  ceased  to  be  an 
independent  State  herself  by  becoming  one  of  the 
American  Union  and  Confederate  States.  As  re- 
spects Mexico,  Texas  has  not  only  achieved  her 
independence,  but,  having  obtained  it,  has  also 
sold  it ;  and  in  this  state  of  things  Great  Britain 
can  no  longer  interfere  with  the  parent  State. 

But  it  is  still  possible  that  one  or  two  states  of 
circumstances  may  arise,  and  lead  to  considera- 
ble embarrassment,  both  on  our  part  and  on  that 
of  the  United  States.  The  first  is,  an  attempt, 
not  improbable,  of  the  United  States,  to  force  upon 
Mexico  the  recogidtion  of  Texan  independence  by 
arms;  and  the  next  is, — ^tbe  non-consent  of  the 
other  European  powers  to  the  annexation. 

In  the  first  case,  we  think  Great  Britain  will 
have  a  right  to  interfere,  sod  to  say  that  Mexico 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  surrender  up  her  province 
by  force ;  in  which  case  the  United  States  could 
do  nothing  without  exposing  themselves  to  a  war, 
and  this  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  hazard  for 
the  sake  of  the  intended  annexation.  Again,  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  not  having  recognized 
Texas,  would  have  a  full  right  to  rtoist  the  Amer- 
icans in  what  may  be  deemed  a  conquest  upon  the 
aouthem  continent.  Now  in  the  event  of  either 
of  these  circumstances  occurring,  much  public  con- 
fusion would  arise.  England  might  be  compelled 
to  interfere  to  prevent  Mexico  blinp:  forced,  and 
the  European  States  might  be  inchned  to  resist 


the  further  aggrandixement  of  the  United  States. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  sincere  wish  that  the  Senate 
at  Washington  may  reject  the  message  of  the  Pres- 
ident, and  prefer  their  present  safe  condition  to  the 
hazard  of  a  future  war. 


FRANCE. 

Prince  de  Jointille.  Paris  has  been  startled 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  as  it 
pamphleteer,  in  opposition  to  the  ministTy  but  in 
harmony  with  the  war-party.  Ministers  are  re- 
ported to  have  protested  against  the  publication  of 
the  prince's  lucubrations ;  the  king  himself  is  said 
to  have  exerted  his  paternal  authority  in  an  en- 
deavor at  suppression  ;  but  the  royal  agitator  was 
obstinate,  and  the  pamphlet  was  published  on 
Wednesday.  It  is  a  Cassandra-like  warning  on 
the  state  of  the  French  navj.  The  author  dis- 
claims animosity  to  England  and  desire  for  war ; 
but  speculates  freely  on  the  feasibility  of  attacking 
this  island,  and  of  destroying  our  confidence  in  oui 
insular  position  and  in  our  commercial  marine. 
When  sailing  was  the  only  resource  of  the  navy, 
he  says,  France  could  not  compete  with  England, 
because  success  belonged  to  whichever  nation  could 
furnish  most  sailors.  Now  an  engine  takes  the 
place  of  a  hundred  sailors,  and  France  could  al- 
ways furnish  enough  soldiers  and  money  for  a 
steam-marine.  To  preserve  peace,  one  must  be 
prepared  for  war  ;  and  steam-navigation  gives 
France  an  opportunity  of  attaining  equality  with 
England.  But  her  ministers  have  allowed  Eng- 
land to  get  the  start ;  hence  his  pamphlet. 

Slavsrt.  The  most  important  circumstance 
of  the  week  is  the  declaration  of  M.  Guizot,  that 
the  French  Government  have  resolved  to  abolirii 
slavery.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  Sa^up- 
day,  a  petition  was  presented  from  the  opeiativsa 
of  Paris  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery  in  the 
French  colonies.  An  animated  debate  took  place 
on  it,  in  the  course  of  which  M.  Guizot  expbcitiy 
declared  that  it  was  the  determination  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  abolish  negro  slavery  in  the  French 
colonies,  and  that  in  their  coarse  they  would  be 
guided  by  the  example  and  the  experience  of  Great 
Britain.  Ultimately  the  petition  was  referred  to 
the  Minister  of  Marine. 

The  importance  of  that  declaration  cannot  be 
estimated  too  highly.  The  moral  effect  of  the 
ablation  in  the  French  colonies  will  be  immense. 
It  will  be  a  great  step  to  the  extinction  of  slavery 
all  over  the  world. 

•  The  Patrie  states  that  M.  Thiers  has  concluded 
bis  History  of  the  Empire,  and  is  to  deliver  the 
manuscript  on  Tuesday  to  the  publisher,  who  is  to 
pay  him  500,000  francs  for  the  work. 

There  is  no  other  topic  of  interest  in  the  French 
papers,  if  we  except  some  remarks  on  the  address 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  the  King  on  his  maj- 
esty's/eie-rfay,  on  Wednesday  in  last  week.  The 
Primate  did  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  at  the 
present  state  of  the  University  question,  nor  did 
the  king  scruple  to  hint  a  charge  of  contumacy 
and  ingratitude.  The  archbishop  did  not  attend 
the  banquet  given  in  the  evening.— Aifannta, 
May  11.  

SPAIN. 

These  has  been  a  change  of  Ministry  in  Spain, 
and  no  one  seems  to  care  one  straw  for  the  matter, 
except  the  gentlemen  of  the  Bolsa,  the  Bourse, 
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tuti  the  Exehanee.  The  ttorr  toM  is  strange. 
SenoT  Gonzales  Btsto  resigns,  because  he  objects 
to  reatoring  confiscated  church  property.  This  is 
pretty  tantamount  to  Mr.  Gregory,  editor  of  the 
Satirist,  refusing  to  be  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
because  he  objected  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bunr  being  allowed  to  reude  at  Lambeth. 

Christina  and  her  Moderado  politicians  resem- 
ble much  a  crew  of  those  inexperienced  sailors,  who 
venture  to  sea  with  no  reliance  upon  their  own 
skill,  or  upon  the  compass,  but  who  direct  all  their 
zeal  and  hope  to  the  image  of  the  patron  saint,  the 
object  of  their  orisons.  Christina  and  Narvaez 
scorn  constitutional  law  and  rights, — the  mariner's 
compass  of  the  political  ocean, — whilst  they  kneel 
down  to  Pope  and  Church  to  save  them ;  Pope  and 
Church  having  as  much  influence  over  the  political 
doings  of  sui  emancipated  people  like  the  Spaniards, 
as  the  image  of  the  saint  has  over  the  winds,  which 
he  is  thought  to  control. 

_  But  the  Pope  is  true  to  the  traditional  craft  of 
his  court.  Revolutionary  France  was  about  as 
unmanageable  a  subject  as  the  Court  of  Rome 
eould  have  had  to  deal  with  ;  but  when  Bonaparte 
wanted  to  be  crowned,  like  Charlemagne,  by  the 
Pope's  hands,  the  Pontif  seized  his  advantage  and 
secured  the  concordat.  By  this  concordat  the  Pope 
has  a  veto  upon  the  nomination  of  all  bishops, 
whilst  the  appointment  of  all  the  clergy  of  France 
is  exclusively  in  episcopal  hands.  Such  a  church 
militant  was  never  allowed  to  be  formed  in  a  free 
country.  Now  has  come  the  turn  of  Spain.  Chris- 
tina has  been  naughty.  Her  marriage  with  Munoz 
is  not  a  regular  one,  and  puts  one  in  mind  of  the 
observation  of  the  gentleman  in  the  "Demoitettes 
ie  St.  Cyr."  "  Fie,"  says  a  lady  to  him,  "  you 
■0  gallant,  whilst  you  are  a  married  .man." — "Je 
Ie  tuii  si  pat,"  is  the  reply.  Now  Christina  is  so 
Bttle  married,  that  she  wants  the  Pope,  for  her 
eihildren's  sake  and  her  own,  to  make  up  all 
^feots.  His  Holiness  does  not  refuse,  but  he 
in^Mnes  as  a  penance  or  a  price  the  restoration 
of  ohnrch  property  at  least  to  the  secular  clergy. 
His  Holiness,  by  this  demand,  has  come  in  oondict 
with  the  great  power  of  the  age,  the  money  mar- 
ket, for  not  only  is  the  property  mortgaged  to  the 
erediters,  but  in  the  sales  of  it  the  state  bonds  are 
taken  in  payment  to  a  certain  degree,  which  keep 
vp  the  pnca  of  said  bonds ;  and  the  struggle  of  the 
Bolsa  versus  the  Pope,  will  be  fierce. 

On  the  part  of  Christina  this  is  merely  a  domes- 
tie  move;  but  in  the  opinion  of  Narvaez  it  is  a 
great  political  aflair :  he  is  zealous  to  build  up  a 
nionarchv  like  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  although  he 
wants  all  the  materials,  be  still  thinks  it  may  be 
done  if  he  oould  get  a  Ximenes  to  aid  him.  And 
be  has  got  an  Archbishop  Of  Toledo,  as  proud  and 
88  bigoted  as  need  be,  but  poor  as  a  rat,  who  says, 
"  Give  me  money,  and  I  will  give  you  power." 
But  where  the  power  or  the  money  is  to  come 
from  is  a  mystery,  and  must  remain  so,  especially 
as  this  alliance  between  Church  anjl  State  begins 
by  a  downright  quarrel  with  the  roonied  poten- 
tates.—£i)amtn«r. 

Social  Statb  of  Spain.— The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter,  dated  Madrid,  May 
4,  and  which  we  copy  from  the  Morning  Post, 
contains  some  singrular  illustrations  of  the  state 
of  society  in  this  ill-governed  and  distracted 
country : — 

"  But  now  for  a  few  details  as  to  its  social  rela- 
tions. I  shall  take  my  illustrations  from  commer- 
cial life.     No  one  that  is  famUiar  with  commercial 


habits  of  business  in  England  can  be  otHerwise 
than  struck  with  the  singular  customs  of  mercan- 
tile men  here.  Having  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
of  credit  upon  a  great  merchant  in  one  of  the  first 
towns  of  Spain,  1  had  the  opportunity,  whilst  en- 
joying the  hospitality  of  the  worthy  senor,  of  see- 
mg  his  manner  of  doing  business.  Having  asked 
him  where  be  kept  his  bank,  he  showed  me  a 
strong  room,  where  piles  of  uncounted  silver  were 
heaped  upon  the  floor.  Having  asked  an  explana- 
tion, he  said  he  kept  his  money  in  this  form,  be- 
cause if  robbers  broke  in  they  might  take  as  much 
as  they  could  carry,  and  still  not  rnin  him.  But 
a  far  more  curious  instance  is  the  following:— 
There  exists  a  firm  of  the  highest  possible  respec- 
tability, and  doing  immense  business  in  the  wine 
trade,  in  a  town  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants, 
within  a  few  miles  of  a  seaport  of  still  greater 
dimensions.  This  firm,  thanks  to  the  disorganized 
state  of  the  country,  keeps  constantly  upon  the 
premises  from  £15,000  to  ;e20,000  tn  gold, 
ready  for  the  purchase  of  vintages  of  wine.  Many 
have  been  the  attempts  to  break  into  these  immense' 
warehouses.  For  instance,  a  barber's  shop  next 
door  was  hired  by  some  unknown  parties,  and  a 
hole  bored  through  the  party-wall.  This  proceed- 
ing was  fortunately  found  out,  the  aforesaid  house 
purchased  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  a  strong 
room  built  in  the  very  centre  of  the  warehouses. 
There  dC20,000  in  gold  were  locked  up  at  first ; 
but,  fortunately,  one  day,  the  senor  of  the  house 
had  jC8,000  removed  into  a  cellar  of  difficult 
access,  below  ground.  A  few  days  afterwards,  on 
going  to  the  strong  room,  the  cashier  found  that 
all  the  money  had  disappeared,  excepting  a  few 
bags  of  French  five-franc  pieces,  which  the  rob- 
bers probably  did  not  find  convenient  to  carry  off. 
The  locks  of  the  doors  had  not  been  tampered 
with — the  robbers  had  entered  by  the  common 
sewer  of  the  town,  at  a  great  distance,  and  there 
had  begun  mining  and  vaulting  in  the  most  scien- 
tific manner,  until  they  found  themselves  beneath 
the  strong  room,  which  they  pierced  through  from 
below,  ami  effected  their  purpose.  The  head  of 
the  firm,  who  was  absent,  on  returning  home, 
vainly  sought  to  discover  the  robbers.  A  yoimg 
friend  of  hie,  however,  found  out  the  clue ;  but 
having  unfortunately  stated  his  suspicions  one 
night  at  a  coffee-house,  he  was  assassinated  at 
twelve  o'clock  at  night,  just  as  he  was  going  out 
of  his  door.  The  principal  authors  of  the  robbery 
and  subsequent  murder  are  more  than  suspected  to 
be  a  mason  well  acquainted  with  the  premises,  and 
a  lawyer,  who  has  ceased  to  visit  the  owners,  but 
who  was  wont  to  be  a  constant  visitor  previous  to 
the  robbery,  and  go  about  the  warehouses  hitting 
the  floor  with  his  cane,  no  doubt  sounding,  to 
ascertain  the  progress  of  the  raining  operations. 
These  two  worthies  have  lately  lived  in  splendor, 
and  in  perfect  impunity — ^thanks  to  the  terror 
they  inspure.    Such  is  the  social  state  of  Spain." 


HAYTI. 

The  following  lamentable  account  of  the  insure 
rection  at  Hayti  we  copy  from  the  Jamaica  GaxeUe 
of  the  8th  April: — 

The  French  brig  Adelina,  Capt.  Tahet,  arrived 
in  this  port  on  Saturday  evening,  bringing  disas- 
trous intelligence,  and  no  less  than  140  passengeia, 
including  35  children — all  persons  of  color,  and 
compelled  to  fly  from  their  native  land,  to  seek 
refuge  under  the  flag  of  foreigners.     The  new 
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prendent,  He«mid,_lnd  mMrJied  with  a  lai^  aimy 
lor  St.  Domingo  city,  to  quell  the  insurrection  in 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  island.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  abeenee  of  the  general  and  troope,  the 
black  people  roee  en  maaat  on  Sunday,  the  31st 
ultimo,  and  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slanghter 
of  the  brown  population.  On  Wednesday  the  Nar 
tional  Goards  of  the  tovn  of  Aux  Cayee  went  out 
with  two  pieces  of  ordnance  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
lion and  punish  the  rebels,  but,  as  we  have  learned, 
their  own  general  commanding  delivered  np  the 
cannons  to  the  blades,  and  joined  them  hiinaelf. 
Thus  strengthened  they  drove  the  National  Guard 
back  to  Aux  Cayes,.  entered  the  town,  and  com- 
menced a  relentless  butchery — murdering  every 
brown  person,  without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  The 
wretched  inhabitants  had  no  means  of  defence,  no 
refuge,  save  on  board  the  few  foreign  ships  lying 
in  the  harbor — ^French,  American,  and  Knglish. 
Into  these  they  crowded  in  oonfiised  and  huddled 
batches-Mnen,  women,  and  children  literally  cov- 
ering the  decks,  and  exhibiting  a  distressing  spec- 
tacle of  misery  and  sudden  destitution.  But  the 
decked  vessels  were  not  sufficient  to  hold  the  num- 
ber of  wretched  refugees ;  the  port  was  dotted 
over  with  small  open  boats,  each  containing  as 
many  human  beings  as  it  could  hold,  who  dared 
not  remain  on  land  to  await  certain  massacre,  and 
yet  could  have  little  hope  of  escape  by  sea.  Capt. 
Tahet  could  not  think  of  leaving  to  a  miserable 
fate  those  who  had  fled  to  his  protection  and  the 
guardiaoship  of  the  tricolor.  He  was  bonnd  for 
France,  and  had  bat  provisions  sufficient  for  his 
crew.  With  disinterested  generosity  he  sailed  for 
Jamaica,  and  here  has  safely  landed  his  unhappy 
freight. 

UISCELLANEOUS   INTELLIGENCE. 

CoxMEacE  IX  THs  Chikbse  Seas. — The  French 
government  hare  published  extracts  from  despatches 
of  their  naval  commanders  in  the  Chinese  soos,  rel- 
ative to  the  commerce  of  those  countries.  The  re- 
port of  the  commander  of  the  Hermne  concerning 
the  trade  of  the  Dutch  with  Japan,  is  curious  and 
circumslantial.  The  Dutch  send  a  vessel  of  1000 
tons  to  Japan  each  year,  one  half  the  freight  of 
which  is  sugar.  Camphor  and  copper  are  what  they 
import  in  return.  Twelve  Chinese  junks  generally 
sail  each  year  from  Ningpo  to  Japan.  I,ast  year  16 
were  sent,  and  the  Japanese  made  no  objection  to 
the  augmentation.  The  16,  according  to  the  French 
captain,  were  laden  with  Engiish  tcmllen,  coUoit,  a»d 
lili  ttHff$.  Captain  Belcher,  of  the  Samarang,  has 
been  ordered  to  survey  the  coast  of  Japan,  and,  if 
passible,  form  some  trading  arrangement  for  the 
English.  The  captain  of  the  Heroine  states  the 
sugar  of  Cochin  to  sell  there  at  from  Z\  to  4  piastres 
the  picul,  but,  as  the  king  has  the  monopoly  of  trade, 
and  as  he  gives  exports  but  in  proportion  as  the  im- 
ports please  him,  the  trade  is  far  from  certain. 

A  Stoitt  Rope. — A  rope  has  just  been  spun  by  the 
Gourock  rope-work  company,  which  exceeds  in  its 
dimensions  anjrthing  of  the  kind  ever  manufactured 
<m  the  Clyde.  It  is  672  feet  in  length,  and  Hi 
inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  32cwt.  2qrs. 
71b.  It  was  finished  in  three  hours.  It  is  intended 
for  a  coal-pit  near  Glasgow. 

QirsT  Wit. — ^A  short  time  since,  two  yocmg  ladies 
were  accosted  by  a  gipsy  woman,  who  told  them, 
that,  for  a  shilling  each,  she  woald  show  them  their 
hosband's  faces  m  a  pail  of  water ;  which,  being 
faroBght,  they  exclaimed,  "Why,  we  only  see  our 
owa  fiwies."  "  Well,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  those 
tew  will  be  yov  iuubaads'  when  you  an  manied." 


SmocLAB  Occcaaxncc. — Aboat  Aree  weeks  since, 
as  some  men  were  employed  sowing  oats  near 
Marshwood,  in  the  parish  of  Dulverton,  Devon,  they 
heard  the  sheep-bilcb,  and  a  bitch  terrier  that  had 
accompanied  them,  barking  in  the  adjoining  wood, 
and  fancied  it  was  at  some  bird  on  one  of  the  trees. 
After  finishing  their  work,  they  went  to  look  for 
them,  and  strange  as  it  may  appear,  fonnd  the  sheep 
bilch  suckling  four  young  foxes  which  the  terrier 
had  helped  her  to  dig  out.  Both  the  dogs  had 
whelped  about  ten  days  before,  and  had  their  young 
destroyed.  The  cubs  are  doing  well,  and  may  be 
seen  at  Mr.  Webber's,  Draydon  fium,  nnder  the  fos- 
tering care  of  both  the  sheep-bitch  and  terrier,  who 
share  in  their  su][^n,  and  who  appear  to  vie  with 
each  other  in  cherishing  them. 

Bar  to  Marbiase. — The  government  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Waldek,  in  Germany,  have  given  pnbUc 
notice,  that  no  license  to  marry  will  hereafter  be 
granted  to  any  individual  who  is  addicted  to  dnmk- 
enness ;  or,  if  he  have  been  so,  he  must  exhibit  full 
proofs  that  he  is  no  longer  a  slave  to  this  vice. 
The  same  government  have  also  directed  that,  in 
every  report  made  by  the  ecclesiastical,  municipal, 
and  police  authorities,  upon  petition  for  license  to 
marry,  the  report  shall  distinctly  state  whether  either 
of  the  parties  desirous  of  entering  into  matrimonial 
connexion,  is  given  to  intemperance  or  otherwise. 

A  Famd.v  Bottu. — About  sixty  years  sgo,  a  pair 
of  bluecaps  built  their  nest  in  a  large  stone  bottle, 
which  was  left  to  drain  between  the  lower  boughs  of 
a  fruit  tree,  in  the  garden  of  Calender,  near  Stock- 
ton. Every  year  since  that  period,  they,  or  their 
progeny,  have  regularly  reared  tbefar  young  in  the 
same  bottle  ;  and  during  the  last  few  days  the  birds 
have  again  been  busily  employed  in  consUrueting 
their  nest  in  their  old  domicile,  in  the  neck  of  whicn 
they  are  constantly  entering  in  and  out  all  the  "  lire 
long  day."  The  neck  of  the  bottle  just  admits  the 
birds. — Cumbtrland  Pacqaet. 

WB0LESAI.E  Markiases. — During  the  whole  of 
Tuesday,  Dake's-jdace,  Aldgcue,  and  its  vicinity, 
presented  a  ^y  and  animated  appearance,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  numerous  weddings  which  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  '■  ancient  people."  In  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  marriages  are  prohibited,  except  nn- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  during  Lent,  so  that  it  is  a 
very  common  custom  in  Ireland,  especially  the  hum- 
bler classes,  for  a  number  of  couples  to  get  married 
on  the  Shrove  Tuesday.  Amongst  the  Hebrew  com- 
munity a  similar  prohibition-  for  28  days  exists,  and 
Wednesday  being  the  day  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prohibition,  no  fewer  than  28  marriages 
were  said  to  have  been  solemnized  at  the  three  east- 
em  Synagogues — namely,  Duke's-place,  Great  Saiat 
Helen's,  and  Leadenhall-street. 

BtSTB  m  A  Whekleakrow. — On  Saturday,  a  wo- 
man named  Thompson,  who  procures  a  scemty  sub- 
sistence by  vending  hearth-stone,  was  taken  suddenly 
ill  whilst  pssing  through  the  East  India-road,  Pop- 
lar, and  It  soon  appeared  that  she  was  in  strong 
labor  pains.  A  crowd  soon  collected,  which  attracted 
some  constables  to  the  spot,  who,  in  the  exigency  of 
the  case,  had  no  other  resource  than  to  deposit  her  in 
her  own  wheelbarrow,  where  she  was  quickly  deliv- 
ered of  a  fine  female  child.  The  poor  woman  and 
her  infant  are  both  doing  well. 

As  Aristocratic  Cokvict. — We  find  the  following 
in  the  Aix  la  Chavelle  Gazelle. — "  The  Baroness  de 
ZoUer,  the  wife  of  a  very  distinguished  officer,  has 
been  condemned  to  five  years'  imprisonment  for  hav- 
ing confined  her  mother,  who  was  about  to  marry  a 
protestant.  She  Mranted  in  this  way  to  prevent  the 
marriage.  A  petition  was  sent  in  by  Mr  friends 
praying  for  a  commutation  of  the  pimishment,  bat 
the  king  replied  that,  looking  at  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  this  was  impoesiWe. 
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The  Great  Chess  Match. — It  having  been  in- 
sinuated by  the  French  champion,  M.  St.  Amaint,  that 
Mr.  Staunton,  in  his  late  projxreals  for  playing  a 
match  at  chess  with  any  player  in  Europe,  had  im- 
posed conditions  which  he  knew  were  niuu:ceptable 
to  him,  our  countryinan  instantly  published  a  prompt 
and  decisive  refutation  of  the  charge,  in  the  shape  of 
a  challenge  addressed  to  M.  St.  Amant  himself  for  a 
new  match. 

UmtsR  the  date  of  "Dresden,  29th  April,"  the 
Globe  says — "Queen  Victoria  will  not  come  to 
Germany  this  summer;  but  the  King  of  Saxony 
will  go  to  England  on  the  29th  May,  to  pav  a  visit 
to  the  English  Court.  His  Majesty  will  abo  visit 
Scotland.  The  whole  journey  is  to  be  accomplished 
in  six  weeks." 

Auti-State  CBtTxcH. — Delegates  from  all  parts  of 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  assembled  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  on  30th  April,  as  an 
"Anti-State  Church  Conference,"  U>  consider  the 
best  means  of  eflecting  a  severance  between  the 
Church  and  the  State.  Upwards  of  twelve  hundred 
delegates  were  present ;  amongst  whom  were,  Dr. 
Bowring,  M.  P.,  Mr.  S.  Crawford,  M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  S. 
Trelawney,  M.  P.,  Mr.  J.  Sturge,  Dr.  Epps,  and 
several  dissenting  ministers.  The  Reverend  John 
Burnet  was  called  to  the  chair.  A  long  report  was 
read  by  Dr.  Cox,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Dr.  Bowring,  and  others ;  all  in 
accordance  with  the  main  object.  The  Reverend 
Dr.  Young  moved  a  resolution,  declaring  that  "  the 
Conference  was  not  intended  as  a  demonstration  of 
nonconformist  strength,  and  that  its  object  was  the 
disenthralment  of  religion  from  the  influence  of  secu- 
lar control."  In  the  course  of  the  two  next  days, 
several  other  papers  were  read  and  resolutions  passed 
on  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  establishments  ;  one 
resolution  announcing  an  appeal  to  Parliament  for 
the  abolition  of  all  laws  supporting  any  particular 
form  of  worship  or  exacting  pubUc  contributions  in 
support  of  it.  On  Wednesday,  it  was  resolved  to 
establish  a  society  to  be  called  "  The  British  Anti- 
State  Church  Association,"  and  to  hold  a  conference 
every  three  years.  An  executive  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  cany  out  the  plan ;  and,  with  thanks  to 
the  officers  of  the  conference,  the  assembly  broke 
up. 

The  average  number  of  letters  passing  through  the 
Post-office  every  week  at  the  present  time,  as  ^own 
by  returns  to  the  House  of  Commons  just  published, 
is  upwards  of  4,398,578.  A  correspondent  remarks, 
that  "if  et^ry  letter  thus  sent  economically  for  one 
penny  during  a  single  week  were  to  pay  twopence — 
one  penny  for  postage,  and  one  penny  to  the  national 
testimonial  to  Rowland  Hill— it  would  add  £19,019 
to  the  subscription." 

Fcuniture  or  Napoleon. — On  Wednesday  a  sale 
by  auction  of  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  including  some  portion  of  the  furniture  which 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  at 
St.  Helena,  took  place  at  the  auction  rooms  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  by  order  of  the  executors  of  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe.  These  consisted  of  about  twenty  lots,  and 
among  them  were  a  large  mahogany  frame  indulg- 
ing chair,  banded  with  ebony,  on  castors,  from  the 
Emperor's  study,  15/.  5j. ;  a  small  circular  ma- 
hogany pillar  and  claw  table,  on  which  Napoleon 
burnt  pastiles,  6/.  6j.  ;  a  six-foot  pedestal  library 
table,  formed  of  mahogany  and  yew  tree,  on  which 
table  he  almost  always  wrote,  181.  18s. ;  an  ebonied 
arm  chair,  with  cane  seat  and  back,  formed  of  com- 
mon materials  (there  was  a  hole  in  the  cane  seat, 
which  had  been  caused  by  being  constantly  used, 
aad  it  was  stated  by  some  brokers  in  the  room  not  to 
b»  worth  1).  6(2.)  From  the  chair  being  light  it  was 
carried  about  by  the  Emperor  when  he  took  his  walks 
at  Longwood.    It  was  bought  for  .£6. 


The  Queen  had  appointed  Philip  Henry  Stanhope, 
Esq.,  (commonly  called  Viscount  Mahon,)  and  the 
Right  Honorable  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  "  to 
be  additional  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring whether  advantage  might  not  be  taken  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  for  promotiiig 
and  encouraging  the  Fine  Aits." 

The  amazing  increase  in  the  daily  duty  of  the 
Genera]  Post-office  is  manifested  in  everj'  defnrt- 
ment.  Since  the  reduction  of  the  rates  on  foreign, 
colonial,  inter-colonial,  and  inland  letters,  the  num- 
ber, both  inwards  and  outwards,  has  materially 
increased, 

A  LrrenpooL  MEKcnANT. — ^In  1836  the  transactions 
of  Mr.  Brown's  house  amounted  to  £10,000,000.  In 
1837,  the  American  banks,  all  over  the  Union,  went 
down  one  after  another,  and  many  together,  almost 
with  a  universal  crash.  They  fell,  and  their  fall 
involved  the  Messrs.  Brown.  The  latter  were  not 
crushed,  but  they  were  bruised.  American  com- 
merce was  at  that  time  a  towering  pile  in'course  of 
erection ;  bank  credit  was  the  scanolding.  It  fell, 
and  the,Browns  were  not  far  from  being  smothered 
in  the  rubbish.  Had  they  possessed  less  than  the 
strength  of  giants  they  could  not  have  extricate 
themselves,  and,  giants  as  they  were,  they  would 
have  struggled  in  vain  had  not  a  powerful  hand 
assisted  them.  The  British  government  saw,  and 
looked  with  apprehension  as  it  saw,  the  struggles  of 
this  gigantic  establishment.  From  "Inverness  to 
Penzance  there  was  not  a  single  town  but  would 
have  felt  its  fall.  In  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  and 
the  towns  surrounding  them,  and  in  Manchester, 
Leeds,  and  all  the  great  factoiy  commnnitieSra  large 
number  of  the  merchants  and  employers,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  every  man  and  woman  employed 
were  less  or  more  involved  in  the  fate  of  this  esOb- 
lishment.  The  government  of  that  day  saw  the  im- 
minent peril,  and  so  did  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  the  latter  met,  and  passed  a  resolution  to 
give  assistance  to  Mr.  Brown  to  the  extent  of  two 
millions.  The  exact  sum  which  he  was  authorized 
to  draw — a  loan  of  money  to  an  individual  tiiipanil- 
leled  in  the  history  of  the  worid— was  £1,959,000. 
Of  this  loan  he  took  advantage  to  the  extent  of  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  has  since  repaid,  besides  clearing  off  all 
other  embarrassments.  What  Mr.  Brown's  personal 
fortime  may  be  now,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire. 
It  is  ample — probably  not  less  than  the  sum  which 
he  was  authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land in  1837,  probably  more. — Chronicle. 

A  LETTEK  from  Stockholm  states  that,  from  motives 
of  economy,  the.  king  will  not  get  himself  crowned 
either  in  Sweden  or  Norway.  Three  other  kings, 
those  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Belgium,  not  having 
undergone  this  ceremony,  the  king  of  Sweden,  it  is 
said,  feels  that  be  can  very  well  di^nse  with  it. 

'Lettsks  from  Paris  state  that  a  new  absentee-tax, 
ordained  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  has  frightened 
home  numbers  of  that  nation.  For  a  family  of  threCj 
who  pass  a  year  away  from  Russia,  the  absentee-tax 
amounts  to  about  £240. 

The  English  vocalists  find  separate  entertain- 
ments, in  which  story  and  song  are  combined,  the 
most  popular  and  profitable.  Mr.  Lover  has  brought 
out  a  new  budget  of  national  melodies  and  anecdotes, 
which  he  christens  the  Irish  Brigade :  hilarious 
echoes  responded  to  their  rattling  fire  of  jokes,  and 
whenever  the  Irish  Brigade  has  a  field-day — appro- 
priately numbered  among  Irish  Evenings — the  corps 
will  come  off  with  flying  colors. 

Mk.  Wilson  has  also  produced  a  new  entertain- 
ment of  Scottish  song,  the  Jacobite  Relics  ;  aiSbrdiBZ 
a  rich  fond  of  characteristic  melodies  united  wilb 
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sweet  poetrjr  and  »ct  homor.  It  carries  us  to  the 
TeiT  fountain-head  of  this  peculiar  inspiration — goes 
so  fer  back  as  the  battles  of  Killicrankie  and  Sheriff- 
mnir,  and  comes  so  far  down  as  the  eve  of  the  '45. 
Wilson  appears  to  hare  taken  a  new  lease  of  his 
voice,  so  fresh  and  sound  does  it  ring  upon  the  ear 
— ^we  never  heard  it  to  more  advantage  than  this 
week. 

Dbcobativi  Desiohs  for  the  New  Fabluxent 
HoosES. — Oor  attention  has  been  drawn  to  a  pam- 
phlet flimishing  explanations  of  a  design  for  pro- 
viding stained  glass  windows  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
illnstrative  of  the  principal  eras  in  English  history. 
A  specimen  of  the  stained  glass,  and  a  complete 
design  for  one  window,  are  now  on  exhibition  among 
the  decorative  specimens  in  the  St.  James* -street 
Bazaar.  The  design  is  certainly  clever,  and  Che  plan 
of  sunoiuding  the  monarchs  of  England  with  the 
peat  men  who  reflected  most  lustre  on  their  reigns, 
ingenious  and  well  devised.  The  details  are  of 
course  susceptible  of  any  required  alterations^  should 
the  idea  be  favorably  received.  It  is  an  historical 
iact  that  the  tapestry  hangings  in  the  House  of  Lords 
fiimished  Chatham  with  the  theme  of  his  grandest 
burst  of  eloquence  when  Lord  Suffolk  justified  the 
employment  of  the  wild  Indians  against  the  devoted 
eolcnists  in  the  American  war : — 

"  From  the  tapestry  that  adorns  these  waDs  the 
immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble  lord  firowns  with  in- 
dignation at  the  disgrace  of  his  country.  In  vain  he 
led  your  victorious  fleets  against  the  boasted  Armada 
of  Spain— in  vain  he  defended  and  established  the 
honor,  the  liberties,  the  religion,  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, of  this  country  against  the  arbitrary  cruelties 
of  Popery,  if  these  more  than  Popish  cruelties  are  let 
loose  among  us." 

Obviously  it  must  be  for  the  advantage  of  the 
country  that  its  Senate  House  should  be  decorated 
with  whatever  can  fill  the  mind  with  grand  and  ele- 
vated thoughts,  or  which  can  rectdl  post  glories  and 
inspire  sentiments  of  principle  and  patriotism.  In 
this  way  it  would  seem  that  the  stained  windows, 
besides  being  highljr  ornamental,  and  ministering  to 
that  taste  for  art  which  b  always  healthful  and  puri- 
fying, might  present  a  pleasing  record  of  illustrious 
examples  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  throw  upon  the 
very  floor  of  the  house,  as  the  sun  shone  through  the 
painted  glass,  reflected  images  of  national  triumphs 
in  the  arts  of  peace  and  war. 

HoutnLB  AcciDEKT. — An  occurrence  of  a  distress- 
ing character  took  place  on  Freckleton  marsh.  A 
jroung  man,  named  Walton  Kirby,  set  off  with  the 
mtention  of  proceeding  to  Preston  with  his  intended 
bride  to  malie  some  purchases.  The  latter,  it  ap- 
peared, had  started  before  him,  but  he  not  being 
aware  of  this,  was  loitering  with  the  expectation  of 
meeting  her.  He  was,  however,  passed  by  a  man 
who  informed  him  that  she  was  some  distance  in 
advance.  On  hearing  this  he  took  a  short  pipe, 
which  he  was  smoking,  from  his  month  and  put  it  in 
his  coat  pocket,  and  then  started  off  at  a  quicker  rate. 
A  brisk  wind  was  blowing,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  caused  the  fragments  of  the  tobacco  in  the  pipe 
to  set  fire  to  his  coat,  which  he  did  not  perceive  till 
it  was  beyond  his  power  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
A  cottager,  named  Henry  Harrison,  having  his  atten- 
tion attracted  by  the  flames,  saw  a  man  prostrate  on 
the  ground,  but  before  he  r^u:hed  him  the  poor  fellow 
had  started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  toll-gate,  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  flames  had  spread 
over  his  garments  so  rapidly  that  when  he  arrived  at 
the  gate-house  scarcelv  a  fhi^ent  of  clothing  was 
left  upon  his  person,  a  belt  which  he  wore  only  being 
entire ;  even  his  shoes  were  talcined  by  the  fire. 
When  Harrison  arrived  at  the  gate  the  poor  man  was 
imploring  assistance  from  the  gate-keeper,  which, 
bowever,  was  inhumanly  refused,  and  Harrison  was 


under  the  necessity  of  taking  him  to  his  own  cottage, 
distant  upwards  of  a  mile,  where  he  furnished  him 
with  clothes.  No  hopes  are  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery.— Pretlm  ChrcmicU. 

Post-Office  Retitbhs. — The  ordinary  Post-office 
returns,  which  have  just  been  made  to  Parliament, 
show,  among  others,  the  following  results : — 

The  number  of  letters  delivered  in  the  United 
Eingdom,  in  1843,  was  upwards  of  220  millions. 
The  three  weeks  which  are  pven  of  1844,  show  an 
increase  over  the  correspondmg  week  of  1843,  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  letters  per  week — this  is  an  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  increase,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
improvement  in  trade.  The  letters  of  the  Lond(« 
district  post  are  now  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  miltions 
per  annum,  or  fully  double  the  number  under  the 
old  system,  notwithstanding  that,  up  to  the  date  of 
the  returns,  there  had  been  no  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  town  deliveries.  The  gross  revenue  of  the 
year  1843  was  f  1,620,867,  and  the  net  revenue 
£640,217 ;  showing  in  each  instance  an  increase,  as 
comj»red  with  1842,  of  about  X40,000 ;  which,  con- 
sidering the  important  reductions  in  foreign  rates,  is 
as  much  as  could  be  expected.  We  have  stated  the 
revenue  as  it  ought  to  have  been  given  in  the  return 
— it  is  given  at  about  £85,000  less,  owing,  as  ex- 
plained in  a  note,  to  certain  old  debts  (some  fifty 
years  old)  having  been  written  off.  The  gross 
revenue  is  now  about  70  per  cent,  of  that  received 
under  the  old  S3rstem,  and  it  exceeds  that  obtained 
during  the  fourpenny  rate. 

The  money  orxiers  still  increase  in  number  and 
amount.  The  sum  annually  remitted  through  the 
Post  office  in  England  and  Wales  alone  is  now  neaiiy 
five  millions.  The  increase  of  money  orders,  since 
1839,  is  twenty-five  fold. — Examiner. 

Dkunxbrvess  iHD  MtntDSK. — A  Dantsic  journal 
publishes  the  following  horrible  account,  and  guaran- 
tees its  authenticity  : — The  clergj-man  of  a  village  in 
Lithuania  hod  amongst  his  parishioners  a  young  man 
dreadfully  given  to  intoxication.  Finding  all  other 
means  of  reforming  him  useless  the  clerg}-man  took 
him  one  day  to  the  church,  and  there  made  him 
swear  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  the  image  of 
Christ,  that  he  would  abstain  altogether  from  spiritu- 
ous Uquors.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the 
yoimg  man  met  some  friends,  who  invited  him  to  a 
public-house.  He  refused,  and  told  them  the  motive 
of  his  refiisal,  for  which  he  was  so  ridiculed  that  he 
at  length  consented  to  accompany  them,  and  soon 
fell  dead  drunk  from  his  chair.  In  this  state  the 
publican  had  him  removed  to  the  house  of  his  father 
and  mother,  who,  being  very  religious  persons,  and 
knowing  the  oath  that  he  had  taken,  were  much 
shocked  at  his  periruy.  They  called  together  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  and  it  was  decided  that  he 
had  made  himself  the  slave  of  the  devil,  and  that  it 
would  be  pleasing  to  God  to  put  him  to  death  imme- 
diately. They  consequently  mixed  some  pulverized 
arsemc  in  an  mfusion  of  herbs,  and  giving  it  to  the 
drunkard,  who  was  still  insensible  from  the  fumes  of 
the  brandy  that  be  had  taken,  he  died  in  a  few  hoars 
in  violent  convulsions.  His  murderers  have  been 
arrested,  and  will  be  brought  for  trial,  for  a  crime 
committed  by  them  under  an  idea  that  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  Almighty. 

A  WET  silk  handkerchief,  tied,  without  folding  over 
the  face,  is,  it  is  said,  security  against  suffocation 
from  smoke ;  it  permits  free  breathing,  and  at  the 
same  time  excludes  the  smoke  from  the  lungs. 

*  A  IXTTER  from  St.  Fetersbnrgh  states  that  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  a  new  line  of  communication 
from  the  frontier  between  Rus-sia  and  Gallicia  to  the 
seaport  of  Odessa,  and  that  by  means  of  the  junction 
of  the  railroads  at  Cracow  a  similar  communication 
will  be  opened  with  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea. 
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The  Q«rman  Society  ibr  emigration  to  Texas,  has 
purchased  450  square  miles  of  that  country,  near  St. 
Antonio  de  Bexar,  and  send  their  first  batch  in  Sep- 
tember. , 

EZTBAORDUtART   TaKE  OF   SaLKON  WITH   RoD    AHD 

LiNE.-i-Four  inhabitants  of  Newark  have  caught,  at 
a  place  called  the  Devon  Mouth,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  Trent,  near  the  above  town,  no  less  than  32 
salmon,  varying  fVom  81b.  to  161b.  each  ;  a  circum- 
stance not  to  be  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitant 
living.  The  fish  were  taken  within  three  days. — 
Doncaster  Gazette. 

The  IiEADHie  Difioxatists  of  Etraors. — ^It  has 
bef  n  mnch  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  express  an  ab- 
stutd  wonder  that  the  Jews  possess  so  much  influence 
in  so  many  European  cabinets.  Why,  they  possess 
this  influence  in  all,  for  show  me  the  cabmet  in 
which  one  at  least  of  the  privy  councillors  is  not  a 
Jew.  A  few  years  ago  I  went  to  negotiate  a  public 
loan  to  St.  Petersburg.  On  my  arrival  1  had  an  im- 
mediate interview  with  the  Bnssian  minister  of  fi- 
nance. Count  Cancrin;  I  found  him  the  son  of  a 
Lithuanian  Jew.  I  afterwards  went  to  Madrid  on  a 
lilce  errand,  and  I  had  to  transact  business  with  the 
Spanish  minister,  Mendizabal,  the  son  of  a  Spanish 
Jew.  Something  connected  with  this  loan  required 
me  to  proceed  straight  to  Paris,  to  consnlt  the  presi- 
dent of  the  French  Ckmncil,  Marshal  Soult,  in  whom 
I  found  another  Jew.  Marshal  Massena  was  ttlso  a 
Jew,  his  real  name  being  Manasseh.  Nor  did  my 
experience  end  here.  Having  a  short  time  after- 
wards to  go  to  Prussia,  I  was  attending  the  council 
of  ministers,  when  Count  Amim  entered  the  cabinet, 
and  I  beheld  a  Prossian  Jew. 

From  tbfi  Montrwl  Oourier,  April  18. 

SnLAHOE  Malaot  m  New  BRimswicx. — We  trans- 
late the  following  from  the  (fu^ec  Canaiien.:  we 
have  seen  no  account  of  the  afCur  in  any  of  the  lower 
province  journals  as  yet  :— 

"  Ti^e  Qovemor  of  New  Branswick,  Sir  W.  Cole- 
brooke,  has  sent  a  message  to  the  legislattire  on  the 
aobject  of  a  disorder,  the  most  hideous  and  fatal, 
which  exists  among  the  French  population  on  the 
borders  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  which  the 
medical  men  of  the  neighborhood  consider,  resembles 
the  lepro^  of  the  17th  centtiry.  It  appears  that  this 
diwnsting  malady  made  its  first  appearance  in  1842, 
sad  that,  since  that  year,  seven  persons  have  died  of 
it  after  languishing  for  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  most 
miserable  condition.  One  of  these  patients,  who  had 
been  '  sequeUrit '  in  a  log  hut,  and  fed  through  a  hole, 
died,  as  is  believed,  in  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment, and  the  contagion  was  so  much  dreaded,  tlwt, 
in  some  cases,  the  inspector  of  the  poor  had  been 
himself  obliged  to  carry  to  these  unfortunate  crea- 
toies  the  food  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  and  for 
which,  they  still  preserved  their  natural  appetite  and 
desire. 

"  There  are  at  this  moment  twelve  patients  laboring 
ander  this  malady  in  the  cotuty  of  Gloucester,  and 
about  the  same  number  on  the  other  side  of  the  line 
which  separates  that  county  from  that  of  Northum- 
berland. Amonght  the  cases  enumerated  is  that  of  a 
woman  who  was  shipwrecked  at  Carraqnet,  on  her 
way  to  Quebec,  and  who  afterwards  returned  to 
Chatham,  where  the  malady  developed  itself,  and 
was  communicated  to  two  other  persons  in  the  fam- 
ily with  whom  she  resided,  and  also  to  a  child  who 
frequented  the  house,  who  all  died.  It  appears  that 
the  disease  is  invariably  fatal. 

"  The  reading  the  diflercnt  documents  which  ac- 
companied the  message,  excited  a  lively  sympathy 
for  these  unfortunates.  Doctors  Thomson  and  Earl 
both  declared  their  opinion  that  the  disease  was  not 
leprosy.  The  former  recommends  above  everything, 
to  change  the  manner  of  living  and  food  of  these 
poor  people,  and  to  imj^ess  both  on  their  minds  and 
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bodies,  1^  ednottion  and  anaucments,  an  action 
more  heuthy  and  vigorous.  The  chamber,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  granted  SOO/.  to  the  execntive,  to 
procure  for  these  unfortunates  the  assistance  of  med- 
icine,— to  separate  those  who  are  afflicted  with  this 
horrible  malady  from  the  other  inhabitants,  and  to 
ameliorate  the  short  span  of  existence  which  remains 
to  the  afflicted." 

BuEiED  TKEAStntE. — In  a  field  at  Croalchapel,  near 
Closebum  limekilns,  while  Thomas  Wightman  was 
engaged^  on  Monday,  in  ploughing  a  piece  of  ground 
which,  till  last  year,  had  not  been  previously  tnmed 
up,  having  formed  part  of  Bammoor-ii'ood,  he  came 
upon  a  large  number  of  old  silver  coins  of  Edward  I. 
of  England,  and  of  the  Roberts  and  Davids  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  considered  that  not  fewer  than  10,000 
nieces  were  found.  The  discoverer  of  the  treasure, 
however,  was  not  sufficiently  selfish  to  conceal  his 
prize ;  but  having  given  notice  of  the  circumstance 
to  some  of  his  neighbors,  crowds  immediately  assem- 
bled of  men,  women,  and  children,  from  all  parts  of 
the  neighborhood,  and  numbers  of  the  thriAy  house- 
wives were  seen  literally  carryings- away  the  money 
in  lapftds. — Dumfriei  Standard. 

A  Makced  Mah.— In  the  history  of  escaped  con- 
victs, there  never  was  perhaps,  one  more  easily  re- 
cognized than  one  who  has  recently  escaped  from 
New  South  Wales,  and  is  supposed  to  be  at  present 
in  London.  He  is  described  in  the  Hue  and  Cry, — 
"Adam  and  Eve,  tree  and  serpent,  B.S.T.  S.,  bnst 
of  a  man,  mermaid,  half-moon,  ship,  George  and  the 
dragon,  man,  birds,  heart  and  darts,  hope  and  an- 
chor, T.,  crown  and  flags,  on  the  left  arm ;  seven 
dots  between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand ; 
man  and  glass  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand ;  ring 
pricked  on  the  middle  finger  of  left  hand ;  two  pugil- 
ists on  the  centre  of  chest.  His  name  is  Traelove 
Smith,  and  he  is  about  24  years  of  age.  He  was 
tried  at  Cambridge,  on  the  15th  of  Hay,  1830,  and 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  life  in  his  10th  year." 

Wood  Fa  vino  in  tbe  City. — By  a  decision  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Court  of  Sewers,  on  Tuesday, 
it  was  determined  that  the  plan  of  wood-paving 
should  be  proceeded  with. 

A  treaty  is  said  to  be  in  intigress  to  annex  the 
principaUty  of  Oldenburg  Birkenfeld,  consisting  of 
675  geographical  square  miles,  and  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, to  Prussia.  This  junction  is  to  be  efiected 
either  by  exchange  or  purchase. 

InDiA  RtiBBEK  Mattwo. — The  government  have 
ordered  the  new  garrison  church  at  Portsmouth  to 
be  covered  with  this  extraordinary  manufacture,  to 

Srevent  the  soldiers  Trom  suffering  from  rheumatism, 
;c.,  brought  on  by  sitting  with  their  feet  on  the  cold 
stones. 

WmTE  Ciiows. — We  were  shown  to-day,  at  a 
house  in  the  Kirkgate,  a  brace  of  crows,  nearly  as 
white  as  snow.  They  are  this  year's  birds,  and 
were  taken  ont  of  the  same  nest  in  company  with  a 
brother  or  sister  of  the  ordinary  color.  When  anx- 
ious for  food,  they  caw  their  vernacular  in  splendid 
style,  run  about  the  floor,  and  are  as  well-grown  as 
birds  can  well  be  of  the  same  age. — Dumfries  Courier. 

Doe  Proportiohs. — "Jock,"  sajd  a  fanner's  wife 
to  the  herd  callant, — "Jock,  come  in  to  your  par- 
ritch,  the  flies  are  drowning  themselves  in  the  milk." 
"  Nae  fears,"  replied  Jock,  moving  very  deliberately 
towards  the  scene  of  action,  "  Nae  fears,  they  '11  wade 
through  't."  "  Od,  you  little  rascal,  do  you  say  yoo 
dinna  get  eneugh  o'  milk  ? "  "  On,  ay,  plenty  for 
the  parritch." 

General  Espartero  (Duke  of  Victory)  and  his  lady 
and  niece  are  passing  tlie  season  in  comparative  re- 
tirement at  their  villa,  called  Abbey-lodge,  Parkroad, 
Begent's-pwk. 
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The  Anatomy  and  Pkilotophy  cf  Expression, 
as  connected  loith  the  Fine  Arts.  By  the 
late  Sir  Charles  Bbll.  Third  edition, 
enlarged.    London:  Murray,  1844. 


Tbcsi  EMays  have  long  been  prized  by  those 
vrbo  are  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  even  the  former 
editions  of  them,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  oon- 
tribotions  of  English  literatare  to  the  arts,  and  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  volumes  of  an  English  library. 
We  gladly  therefore  announce  their  reappearance 
in  an  entirely  new  form,  rewritten,  rather  than  re- 
▼iaed,  and  vrith  such  copious  additions,  especially 
-with  reference  to  the  higher  branches  of  the  sub- 
jeet,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  a  new  work. 
They  formed,  indeed,  the  earliest  and  the  latest 
object  of  their  lamented  author's  tasteful  solicitude 
They  were  originally  composed,  chiefly  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  very  striking  designs  of  lUs 
ingenious  and  expressive  pencil,  before  the  serious 
parsuits  of  life  began,  and  before  his  subseqnent 
experience  and  reflection  had  given  him  the  key  to 
those  phenomena  which  in  art  he  illustrated,  and 
expluned  in  science.      The  first  edition  of  the 
work  appeared  nearly  forty  years  ago,  in  1808, 
when  Sir  Charies  Bell  left  Edinburgh  to  fix  his 
professional  residence  iu  London.     During  the 
most  active  years  of  a  life  which  was  unceasingly 
devoted  to  die  arduous  duties  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and    to  the    promotion  of  the   highest 
branches  of  medical  science,  the  revisal  and  illus- 
tration of  this  vcdume  was  his  habitual  recreation. 
In  1834  a  second  edition  was  produced,  with  con- 
nderable  additions ;  but  from  that  time  Sir  Charles 
Bell  resisted  the  demand  of  the  public  for  a  further 
issue  of  this  book,  until  he  should  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  verifying  hia  principles  of  criticism 
in  art,  by  the  study  of  the  greatest  works  of  the 
Italian  masters.     With  this  especial  object,  he 
visited  the  continent  in  1840 ;  ^  brief  but  extensive 
excursion  enabled  him  to  refresh  and  to  corrobor- 
ate those  Impressions  and  convictions  which  had 
been  the  delight  and  the  study  of  his  life ;   and 
apon  his  return  he  recomposed  the  whole  work  for 
A  third  edition.     Materials  were  collected  in  abun- 
dance, and  for  the  most  part  they  had  been  already 
«dapted  to  the  purposes  and  subjects  of  these  Es- 
says.   The  text  had  already  been  prepared  fur  the 
press ;  and  the  care  of  the  editor  appears  to  have 
aormounted  most  of  the  disadvantages  inseparable 
from  posthumous  publication.    Some  of  the  more^ 
fugitive  notes  from  the  author's  journals  have 
been  subjoined,  which  record  with  the  rapid  grace 
of  an  artist's  pencil  the  vivid  pleasures  of  an  Ital- 
ian journey  to  a  man  endowed  with  so  simple  a 
love  of  nature,  and  so  cultivated  a  comprehension 
of  art.    These  remarks  bear  with  singular  origi- 
nality and  acuteness  on  the  style  and  the  works 
of  the  great  masters  ;  and  if  they  sometimes  wear 
the  shape  of  a  sudden  conception,  rather  than  of 
mature  thought,  they  are  not  the  less  characteris- 
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tio  of  that  ingenuity  and  enthuaasm  which  Sii 
Charles  Bell  carried  as  &r  in  the  practice  of  the 
fine  arts  ^s  in  the  more  profound  reseaiehes  of 
science.  It  deserves,  indeed,  to  be  recorded  that 
his  early  studies  on  the  subject  of  expression  in 
painting,  and  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  pas- 
sion and  emotion  on  the  face  and  frame  of  man, 
first  engaged  this  eminent  surgeon  in  those  inves- 
tigations of  the  nature  of  the  nerves  and  of  their 
influence  on  the  muscles,  which  led  to  his  impor- 
tant discoveries  in  the  nervous  system ;  till,  as  he 
advanced  in  the  demonstration  of  those  truths 
which  he  detected  in  the  animal  economy,  he  de- 
rived from  his  more  extended  knowledge  of  the 
physiology  of  man,  a  more  complete  theory  of  art 
and  a  more  solid  foundation  for  those  principles  of 
criticism,  which  no  one  had  before  appked  with 
equal  precision  to  the  productions  of  the  great 
artists.  Thus  he  tended,  by  a  noble  sympalhy 
between  his  habitual  and  favorite  pursuits,  at  on«e 
to  increase  the  sphere  of  knowledge  and  to  perfect 
the  truth  of  art ;  whilst  either  gift  was  used  alike 
to  simplify  our  understanding  of  the  worics  of  the 
Creator,  and  to  raise  our  conceptions  of  natural 
beauty. 

It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  paraiiila. 
and  practice  of  the  medical  profession  tend  t» 
deaden  sensibility,  and  to  Ining  die  loftiest  and 
noblest  powers  of  the  human  mind  into  too  dose  a 
subjection  to  the  conelusions  of  material  seienee. 
The  philosophy  of  Broussais  and  the  heactlessness 
of  Roux  or  Dupuytren,  may  have  givea  a  color  to 
such  imputations ;  but  a  host  of  nasMa  crowd  upon 
the  memory  from  the  records  of  all  nations,  and 
from  none  more  than  our  ovm,  to  repel  the  eharge. 
The  proper  function  of  medical  science  in  its  high- 
est sense,  is  not  tu  degrade  the  spiritual  inmate  of 
the  human  frame  to  the  tevel  of  the  machinery  so 
admirably  adapted  to  his  service,  but  rather  to 
pursue  through  the  intricacies  of  contrivance  the 
purposes  of  life,  to  acknowledge  the  energy  of 
being  in  those  fiinctions  to  which  it  imparts  activi- 
ty, and  to  trace  in  the  mysterious  sympathies  and 
expreesioos  of  the  body  the  higher  laws  of  that 
vital  power  which  the  body  obeys.  To  such  ob- 
jects as  these  no  man  ever  aspired  more  constant- 
ly, and  we  wiU  add,  more  devoutly,  tlian  Sir 
Charles  Bell.  His  sensibility  was  of  the  most 
delicate  kind ;  and  his  mind  seemed  to  turn  with 
predilection  from  the  distressing  studies  of  pathol- 
ogy to  the  observation  of  the  phenomena  of  health. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  in  the  eonrse  of  his  great 
discoveries  in  the  nervous  system,  which  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on  upon  a  living  ani- 
mal, he  was  arrested  on  the  very  verge  of  demon- 
stration by  a  degree  of  compassion  for  an  ass, 
Vhich  he  could  not  surmount ;  and  he  declared 
that  he  had  rather  abandon  the  discovery  on  which 
his  fame  was  to  rest,  than  put  that  animal  to  tor- 
ture. An  abler  hand  however,  in  a  contemporary 
journal,  has  traced  the  course  of  his  professional 
Ufe  and  his  8(»entifio  discoveries ;  and  we  ate  moat. 
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happy  to  perceive  that  the  services  rendered  by 
Sir  Charles  Bell  to  the  cause  of  science  have 
since  been  acknowledged  by  a  pension  to  his 
widow,  out  of  that  most  inadequate  fund  whtch 
the  parsimony  of  Parliament  has  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Crown,  for  the  reward,  or  rather  the 
bare  recognition,  of  the  most  important  benefits 
which  can  be  rendered  to  the  nation  and  to  human' 
ity.  The  appearance  of  the  volume  before  us  sug- 
gests a  different  view  of  the  pursuits  of  its  distin- 
guished author,  and  to  that  we  shall  exchisiTdy 
confine  onrselves. 

Sir  Charles  Bell  presents,  wo  believe,  a  solitaiy 
instance  of  an  extraordinary  proficiency  in  medical 
science,  amounting  even  to  the  genius  of  discov- 
ery, confined  with  a  cultivated  and  profound  ac- 
quadntairee  With  the  principles  and  practice  of  art. 
If,  on  the  one  hand,  his  name  has  been  placed  by 
t  high  aathority  in  medical  criticism  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Harvey,  and  if  his  investigations  of  the 
nervous  system  are  the  greatest  additions  to  ani- 
mal physiology  which  have  been  made  since  the 
discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;   on  the 
other  hand,  we  venture  to  aJfinn  that,  as  a  manual 
to  the  young  artist,  or  as  a  canon  of  sound  criti- 
cism to  the  genera]  reader,  these  Essays  deserve 
to  find  a  place  by  the  side  of  tho  Discourses  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.    It  does  not,  indeed,  necessarily 
follow  that  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  mnst  extend 
the  sphere,  or  improve  the  productions  of  the  arts. 
The  Qreeks,  whose  studies  of  the  human  frame 
«ireie  confined  to  the  observations  of  the  external 
vmoseles,  exceeded  in  their  statues  all  the  per- 
'fomMnees  of  more  scientific  artists.    But  there  is 
a  point  St  which  the  observation  of  nature,  the 
truths  of  science  and  the  perfection  of  art,  seem  to 
tmeet.     Under  various  forms  and   accidents  the 
same  thought  is  expressed — the  same  emotion  con- 
veyed ;  the  mind  aeto  visibly ;  the  sympathy  of 
the  spectator  is  excited ;  in  a  word  the  idea  as- 
sumes its  form.    That  it  is  so,  no  one  has  ever 
'  doubted,  and  all  critioisiR  and  precept  has  recom- 
mended the  study  of  expression  to  the  artist,  as 
'  the  baginning  and  the  end  of  that  language  which 
'  he  lends  to  life.     But  cxpreaeioa  in  the  fine  arts, 
as  it  is  commonly  understood,  is  the  mere  imita- 
tion of  the  natural  phenomona  which  accompany 
emotion :   Sir  Charles  Bell  for  the  first  time  ana- 
Ijrzed  and  explained  the  causes  of  these  phenom- 
ena ;  he  has  shown  what  the  physical  efiectsof  the 
.  emotions  of  the  mind  really  are,  and  how  diey  act 
'  upon  the  organs  of  life ;  he  has  brought  us  within 
:  another  circle  of  those  concentric  laws  wtiiefa  in- 
clude the  creation — a  cutsle.  nearer  to  the  centre 
of  life  and  truth.   In  a  word,  in  exploring  the  most 
hidden  cells  of  our  physical  structure,  he  has 
brought  to  light  truths  to  which  the  proper  name 
.  of  philosophy  preeminently  belongs.     In  other 
-  forms,  the  records  of  these  discoveries  will  invite 
.  the  scmtiny  of  the  man  of  science ;  but  in  'diis 
volume,  they  may  be  studied  in  their  application, 
■  without  a  trac«  of  the  lepnlsive  associations  of 


medical  literature,  and  with  all  (be  charm  they  ie- 
rive  from  a  graceful  pencil  and  an  original  pen. 

The  following  extract  contains  the  fiwdameatal 
prioeiple  on  which  these  spaenlationa  rest  :— 

"  We  have  learned  enongh  to  know  that  the  im- 
pressions communicated  by  the  external  organs  of 
sense  belong  really  tO'  the  laind  j  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  is  a  mutual  influence  exercised  by 
the  mind  and  fr&me  on  each  other.  This  is  not 
asserted  on  the  mere  gronnds  that  eaicli  affection 
which  is  deeply  fek,  is  occompaaied  by  a  disturbutce 
in  our  breast ;  nor  on  the  language  of  mankind, 
which  gives  universal  assent  to  this  proposition ;  but 
it  may  be  proved  by  circumstances  of  expression,  in 
which  we  cannot  be  deceived.  I  shaH  make  it  mani- 
fest that  what  the  eye,  the  ear,  er  the  fmgei,  is  to  the 
mind,  as  exciting  those  ideas  which  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  correspond  with  the  qualities  of  the  ma- 
terial world,  the  organs  of  the  breast  are  to  the 
development  of  our  affections;  and  that  withoDt 
them  we  might  see,  hear,  and  smell,-  but  we  shooU 
walk  the  earth  coldly  indifiTeient  to  all  emotions 
which  may  be  said  in  an  especial  manner  to  animate 
Us,  and  give  interest  and  grace  to  haman  thon^ts 
and  actions. 

•  <  •  •  • 

"The  heart  has  an  appropriate  sensibility,  by 
which  it  is  held  united  in  the  closest  connexion  ana 
sympathy  with  the  other  vital  organs ;  so  that  it  par- 
ticiiKites  in  all  the  changes  of  the  general  system  of 
the  body. 

"  But  connected  with  the  heart,  and  depending  on 
its  peculiar  and  excessive  sensibility,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive apparatus  which  demands  our  attention. 
This  is  the  organ  of  breathing :  a  part  known  obvi- 
onsly  as  the  instrument  of  speech ;  but  which  I  shaH 
show  to  be  more.  The  organ  of  breathing,  in  its 
association  With  the  heart,  is  the  instrument  of  ex- 
pression, and  is  the  part  of  the  frame,  by  the  action 
at  which  the  emotions  are  developed  and  made  visible 
to  us.  Certain  strong  feelings  of  the  mind  produce 
a  disturbed  condition  of  the  heart :  and  through  that 
corporeal  influence,  directly  from  the  heart,  incfireclly 
from  the  mind,  the  extensive  apparatus  constituting 
the  organ  of  breathing  is  put  in  motion,  and  gives  m 
the  outward  signs  which  we  call  expressicn.  The 
man  was  wrong  who  found  fault  with  nature  for  not 
placing  a  window  before  the  heart,  in  order  to  render 
visible  human  thoughts  and  intentions.  There  is,  in 
truth,  provision  made  in  the  countenance  and  oat- 
ward  bearing  for  such  discoveries.* 

"One,  ignorant  of  the  grounds  on  which  these 
opinions  are  founded,  has  said,  'Every  strong  emo- 
tion is  directed  towards  the  heart :  the  heart  experi- 
ences various  kinds  of  sensation,  pleasant  or  un- 
pleasant, over  which  it  has  no  control ;  and  from 
thence  the  agitated  spirits  are  difiused  over  the  body.' 

*  This  oliservation  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
Sir  C.  Bell  from  a  small  treatise  by  the  French  physidtn 
La  Chambre,  entitled  "  I'Art  de  connaitre  I'homme."  The 
passage  maj'  be  found  quoted  hy  Lavater,  in  the  first 
relume  of  bis  "  Essays  on  Phvsiognomy,"  p.  6(.  Most 
of  the  principal  authorities  on  t'he  science  are  collected  in 
the  same  place.  The  passage  from  Haller's  "  Elements 
Physiolcgis^"  torn,  v.,  p.  690,  is  well  worthy  of  notice, 
for  it  ccutains  a  careful  investigation  of  the  effects  of 
passion  on  the  countenance.  Lavater  himself  applies  the 
term  phyiiogmmnyto  the  science  of  the  features  m  a  state 
of  repose ;  and  he  calls  the  science  of  expression /MMty- 
no77iy,  as  It  concerns  the  features  under  the  influence  of 
passion.  But  all  these  vriten  treated  of  the  movements 
or  foim  of  the  features  as  if  they  were  directly  afiecied 
by  the  disposition  or  emotions  of  the  mind.  Sir  Cbaries 
Bell  was  the  first  physiologist  who  showed  that  th« 
afiections  of  the  mind  first  acted  upon  the  heart,  and  that, 
by  means  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  they  then  prodorad  a 
certain  reaction,  which  we  call  expression,  in  the  conn- 
tenance. 
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The  fact  is  certainly  to,  althoogh  the  language  be 
ft^rative.  How  are  tb^  spirits  diffused,  and  what 
tu'e  their  eflects  t 

"  "We  find  that  the  inflaence  of  the  heart  upon  the 
extended  organ  of  respiration  ias  sway  at  so  early  a 
period  of  our  existence,  that  we  mdst  acknowledge 
that  the  operation  or  play  of  the  instrument  of  ex- 
pression precedes  the  mental  emotions  with  which 
tliey  arc  to  be  joined,  accompanies  them  in  their  first 
dawn,  strengthens  them,  and  directs  them.  So  that 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  conclude  that,  from 
these  organs  moving  in  sympathy  with  the  mind,  the 
iiame  uuiTormity  is  produced  among  men,  in  their 
internal  feelings,  emotions,  or  passions,  as  there  exists 
in  their  ideas  of  external  nature  from  the  uniform 
operations  of  the  organs  of  sense. 

"  Let  us  place  examples  before  us,  and  then  irv 
w>i8ther  the  received  doctrines  of  the  passions  \nU 
furnish  ns  with  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena,  or 
whether  we  must  go  deeper,  and  seek  the  assistance 
of  anatomy. 

"  In  the  expression  of  the  passions,  there  is  a  com- 
pound influence  in  operation.  Let  us  contemplate 
tlio  appearance  of  terror.  We  can  readily  conceive 
w'.iy  a  man  stands  with  eyes  intently  fixed  on  the 
object  of  his  fears,  the  eyebrows  elevated  to  the  ut- 
!Q05i,  and  the  eye  largely  imcovered ;  or  why,  with 
I<..'>itatiug  and  bewildered  steps,  his  eyes  are  rapidly 
und  wUdly  in  search  of  something.  In  this,  we  only 
jx-rccive  the  intent  application  of  his  mind  to  the 
object  of  his  apprehensions — its  direct  influence  on 
the  outa'ard  organ.  But  observe  him  further :  there 
is  a  spasm  on  his  breast,  he  cannot  breathe  freely, 
the  chest  is  elevated^  the  muscles  of  his  neck  and 
shoulders  are  in  action,  his  breathing  is  short  and 
rtpid,  there  is  a  gasping  and  a  convulsive  motion  of 
his  lips,  a  tremor  on  his  hollow  cheek,  a  gulping  and 
citchmg  of  his  throat;  and  why  does  his  heart 
knock  at  his  ribs,  while  yet  there  is  no  force  of  circu- 
lation ? — for  his  Ups  and  cheeks  are  ashy  pale. 

'■  So  in  grief,  if  we  attend  to  the  same  class  of 
phenomena,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  an  exact  pic- 
ture. Let" us  imagine  to  ourselves  the  overwhelmmg 
i:iiiucnce  of  grief  on  woman.  The  object  in  her 
mind  has  absorbed  all  the  powers  of  the  frame,  the 
body  is  no  more  regarded,  the  spirits  have  left  it,  it 
reclines,  and  the  limbs  gravitate ;  they  are  nerveless 
ani  relaxed,  and  she  scarcely  breathes;  but  why 
comes  at  intervals  the  long-drawn  sigh  ? — ^why  are 
the  neck  and  throat  convulsed  ?— what  causes  the 
swelling  and  quivering  of  the  lips,  and  the  deadly 
p lioness  of  the  face?— or  why  is  the  hand  so  pale 
and  earthly  cold? — and  why,  at  intervals,  as  the 
a'^ony  returns,  does  the  convulsion  spread  over  the 
frame  like  a  paroxysm  of  sufibcation  ? 

"It  must,  I  think,  be  acknowledged,  when  we 
c>me  to  arrange  these  phenomena,  these  outward 
yigus  of  the  passions,  that  they  cannot  proceed  from 
the  direct  influence  of  the  mind  alone.  However 
strange  it  may  sound  to  unaccustomed  ears,  it  is  to 
the  heart  and  lungs,  and  all  the  extended  instrument 
of  breathing,  that  we  are  to  tioce  these  effects. 

"  Over  such  motions  of  the  body  Ae  mind  has  an 
unequal  control.  By  a  strong  eflbrt  the  outward 
tokens  may  be  restruned,  at  least  in  regard  to  the 
^neral  bearing  of  the  body  ;  but  who,  while  sufler- 
ing,  can  retain  the  natural  fulness  of  his  features,  or 
the  healthful  color  of  his  cheek,  the  unembarrassed 
respiration  and  cleame<i3  of  the  natural  voice  1  The 
villain  may  command  his  voice,  and  mask  bis  pur- 
pose with  light  and  libertine  words,  or  carry  an 
habitual  sneer  of  contempt  of  all  softer  passions ;  but 
his  unnatural  paleness,  and  the  s'mking  of  his  fica- 
tiires,  will  betray  that  he  suflers.  Clai«iice  says  to 
his  murderers, 

<How  deadly  dost  thou  speak ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me :  Why  look  you  pale  ? ' 

*'  Bat  the  just  feelings  of  piankind  demand  respect ; 


men  will  not  have  the  violence  of  grief  obtmded  on 
them.  To  preserve  the  dignity  of  his  character,  the 
actor  must  permit  those  uncontrollable  si^ms  of  suf- 
fering alone  to  escape,  which  betray  how  much  he 
feels,  and  how  much  he  restrains. 

"Even  while  asleep,  these  interior  organs  of  fi:e'- 
ing  will  prevail,  and  disclose  the  source  of  expressiov . 
Has  my  reader  seen  Ilrs.  Siddons  in  Queen  Kathei- 
ine  during  that  solenm  scene  where  the  sad  note  v  as 
played  which  she  named  her  knell  ?  Who  tau^bt 
the  crowd  sitting  at  a  play,  an  audience  ditferin?  in 
age,  habits  and  education,  to  beUeve  those  quirerii!;; 
motions,  and  that  gentle  smile,  and  those  slight  con- 
vulsive twitchings,  to  be  true  to  nature?  To  sec 
every  one  hushed  to  the  softest  breathing  of  sjnr.pi- 
thy  with  the  silent  expression  of  the  actress,  exhibits 
all  mankind  held  together  by  one  universal  feeling ; 
and  that  feeling,  excited  by  expression,  so  deeply  lni>i 
in  our  nature,  as  to  have  influence,  without  beiu^: 
obviotis  to  reason." 

Thb  universal  meaning  of  expression  which,  as 
the  author  elsewhere  observes,  is  to  passion  and 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  what  language  is  to 
thought  and  the  operations  of  the  mind,  is  con- 
natural with  man.  It  precedes  the  first  inarticu- 
late sounds  of  infancy  ;  it  hovers  over  the  closing 
sceties  of  decay  and  death.  It  speaks  when  speech 
is  silent.  It  is  the  common  utterance  of  the  white 
man  and  the  black,  of  the  bondsman  and  the  firea, 
of  savage  and  of  civilized  life.  Artificial  manners 
may  mask  or  constraint  degrade  it ;  but  they  can- 
not obliterate  it,  though  for  its  highest  develop- 
ment it  requires  a  life  of  liberty,  cultivation  and 
troth.  It  even  creates  a  Ue  of  sympathy  between 
man  and  the  higher  animals  ;  for  in  all  alike  the 
upturned  eye  has  supplication  in  it,  the  quivering 
muscles  are  relaxed  by  grief,  the  frame  is  knit  and 
the  teeth  set  by  rage.  It  gives  to  instinct  the  elo- 
quence of  intelligence  :  hut  it  rises  in  man  alone 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  delicacy  and  variety, — to 
laughter  and  to  tears, — and  gradually  declines  as 
it  descends  the  vast  ladder  of  animated  life,  where 
it  occurs  as  the  invariable  exponent  of  the  vital 
powers.  Such  observations  as  these  have  been 
developed  with  the  greatest  felicity  in  these  Es- 
says.   We  select  the  example  of  the  eye : — 

"We  have  said  that  the  eye  indicates  the  holier 
emotions.  In  all  stages  of  society,  and  in  evoiy 
clime,  the  posture  and  expression  of  reverence  have 
been  the  same.  The  works  of  the  great  masters, 
who  have  represented  the  more  sublime  passions  of 
man,  may  be  adduced  as  evidences ;  by  the  upturned 
direction  of  the  eyes,  and  a  correspondence  ol  feature 
and  attitude,  they  address  us  in  language  inteUigible 
to  all  mankind.  The  humble  posture  and  raised  eyes 
are  natural,  whether  in  the  darkened  chamber  or  un- 
der the  open  vault  of  heaven. 

"  On  first  consideration,  it  seems  merely  consist- 
ent, that  when  pious  thoughts  prevail,  man  should 
turn  his  gres  from  things  earthly  to  the  purer  objects 
above.  But  there  is  a  reason  for  this,  which  is  every 
way  worthy  of  attention.  When  subject  to  particular 
influences,  the  natural  position  of  the  eyeball  is  to  be 
directed  upwards.  In  sleep,  languor  and  depression, 
or  when  afiected  with  strong  emotions,  the  eyes 
naturally  and  insensibly  loU  upwards.  The  action  is 
not  a  volimtary  one ;  it  is  irresistible.  Hence,  in 
reverence,  in  devotion,  in  agony  of  mind,  in  all  senti- 
ments of  pity,  in  bodily  pain  vrith  fear  of  deatii,  the 
eyes  assume  that  position. 

"  Let  us  explain  by  what  muscles  the  eyes  are  *e 
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levolTed.  There  are  two  sets  of  muscles  whtch 
govern  the  motions  of  the  eyeball.  Four  stiaipht 
mnscles,  attached  at  cardinal  points,  by  oomUning 
their  action,  move  it  in  every  direction  required  for 
vision,  and  these  muscles  are  subject  to  the  will. 
When  the  straight  muscles,  fiom  weariness  or  ex- 
haustion, cease  to  guide  the  eye,  two  other  muscles 
operate  to  roll  it  upwards  under  the  eyelid :  these  are 
the  oblique  muscles.  Accordingly,  in  sleep,  in  faint- 
ing, in  approaching  death,  when  the  four  voluntary 
muscles  resign  their  action,  and  insensibility  creeps 
over  the  retinc^  the  oblique  mnscles  prevail,  and  the 
pupil  is  revolved,  so  as  to  expose  only  the  white  of 
the  eye.  It  is  so  far  consolatory  to  reflect,  that  the 
apparent  agony  indicated  by  this  direction  of  the 
eyes,  in  fainting  or  the  approach  of  death,  is  the 
effect  of  encroaching  insensibility — of  objects  im- 
pressed on  the  nerve  of  vision  bemg  no  longer  per- 
ceived. 

"  We  thus  see  that  when  wrapt  in  devotional  feel- 
ings, and  when  outward  impressions  are  unheeded, 
the  eyes  are  raised,  hy  an  action  neither  taught  nor 
acquu^d.  It  is  by  this  instinctive  motion  we  are  led 
to  bow  with  humility^ — to  look  upwards  in  prayer, 
and  to  regard  the  visible  heavens  as  the  seat  of 
God. 

■Prayer  is  the  upward  glancing  of  the  eye. 
When  none  but  God  is  near.' 

"  Although  the  savage  does  not  always  distinguish 
God  firom  the  heavens  above  him,  this  direction  of 
the  eye  would  Kppeax  to  be  the  source  of  the  univer- 
sal belief  that  the  Supreme  Being  has  His  throne 
above.  The  idolatrous  Negro  in  praying  for  rice  and 
yams,  or  that  he  may  be  active  and  swiA,  lifts  up 
his  eyes  to  the  canopy  of  the  sky.  So,  in  intercourse 
with  God,  although  we  are  taught  that  our  globe  is 
ever  revolving;  though  religion  inculcates  that  the 
Aljnightjr  is  everywhere,  yet,  under  the  influence  of 
this  position  of  the  eye,  which  is  no  doubt  designed 
for  a  purpoaej — we  seek  Him  on  high.  ■  I  will  lift 
up  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills  firom  whence  cometfa  my 
help.' 

"  See,  then,  how  this  property  of  our  bodily  frame 
has  influenced  our  opinions  and  belief ;  our  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity,  our  religious  observances,  our 
poetry  and  doily  habits." 

Even  the  beard  and  hair  have  their  appropriate 
meaning  and  effect  :— 

"  The  stages  of  man's  life  are  outwardly  character- 
ized. An  opinion  prevails  that  the  form  and  linea- 
ments of  old  age  are  a  consequence  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  material  of  oar  franie ;  and  that  the  resem- 
blance so  often  drawn  between  an  aged  man  leaning 
oa  his  staff  and  a  ruin  tottering  to  its  fall,  is  a  perfect 
one.  It  is  not  so ;  the  material  of  the  frame  is  ever 
the  same ;  years  affect  it  not ;  but  infancy,  youth,  ma- 
turity, and  old  age  have  their  appropriate  outward 
characters.  Why  should  the  forehead  be  bald  and 
the  beard  luxuriant,  if  not  to  mark  the  latest  epoch 
of  man's  life  7  or  what  rea.ion  can  be  given  for  the 
hair  not  growing  on  the  chin  during  the  vascular  ful- 
ness of  youth,  but  that  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  characters  of  that  time  of  life  to  be  provided  with 
a  beard? 

"  When  these  Essays  were  first  written,  there  was 
not  a  beard  to  be  seen  in  England,  unless  joined  with 
squalor  and  neglect ;  and  I  had  the  conviction  that 
this  appendage  concealed  the  finest  features.  Being 
in  Rome,  however,  during  the  procession  of  the  Cor- 

E"  imini,  I  saw  that  the  expression  was  not  injured 
beard ;  but  that  it  added  to  the  di|;nity  and 
ter  of  years.  It  was  evident  that  the  fine  heads 
by  the  old  masters  were  copies  of  what  were  then  seen 
in  nature,  though  now  but  rarely.  There  were  beards 
which  nearly  equalled  that  of  the  ■  Moses '  of  Michnl 


Angelo  in  length,  and  which  flowed  like  those  in  the 
paintings  of  Domenichino  and  Correggio. 

"The  beard  is  characteristic  of  nations.  In  the 
East  it  is  honored,  and  to  be  shaved  is  the  mark  of  a 
.slave.  A  beard  of  three  hands'  breath  is  a  goodly 
show ;  but  to  exceed  that  requires  a  life  of  repose  : 
violent  exercise  in  the  field  shortens  the  beard.  The 
Turks  have  a  very  poor  beard.  The  Persians  have 
noble  beards,  and  are  proud  of  the  distinction.  The 
beard  of  Futteh  Ali  Shah,  the  late  king  of  Pei'sio, 
reached  below  his  girdle,  was  fhll  and  fine,  and  re- 
markable in  a  nation  of  beards  for  having  no  divi.^ion 
in  the  middle.  Such  a  beard,  during  the  active  period 
of  life,  shows  finely  on  horseback ;  being  tossed  over 
the  shoulders  in  the  uind,  and  indicating  speed.  In 
the  natural  beard,  the  hair  has  a  peculiarity  dercnj".- 
ing  on  the  place  from  which  it  grows.  The  hair  of 
the  upper  Up  is  more  profuse,  and  even  in  the  i/i'c.>t 
man  is  of  a  darker  hue  than  that  of  the  under  I'p; 
so  that  falling  on  the  lower  part,  it  can  still  be  distin- 
guished as  it  mixes  with  tne  purer  white.  Asain, 
the  hair  descending  from  the  sides  of  the  face  attains 
a  greater  length  than  that  which  comes  from  the  chin ; 
and  this  is  more  especially  the  character  of  age. 

"  In  the  French  regiments  they  set  frightful  fellows, 
with  axes  over  their  shoulders,  to  march  in  front :  on 
their  heads  is  a  black  bear-skin  cap,  of  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  a  drum,  and  Uiey  select  men  «iih 
beards  of  the  same  hue,  which  grow  in  a  bush,  the 
counterpart  of  that  on  their  heads.  But  the  fncc,  as 
seen  between  the  two  black  masses,  is  more  ludicrous 
than  terrible,  and  has  an  effect  very  different  from 
what  is  intended.  A  common  fellow's  beard,  like  a 
common  fellow's  countenance,  is  coarse. 

"  Even  in  the  Franciscan  and  Capuchin  monks,  the 
beard  has  not  always  the  fine  character  displayed  in 
the  works  of  the  old  painters.  Their  models  are  pone 
witli  their  times.  Something  excessive  and  ideal 
may  be  represented  by  the  beard.  ]ilicha;l  Angeto 
has,  perhaps,  followed  Scripture,  in  the  beard  of  his 
'  Moses,'  which  floats  below  the  girdle ;  and  in  the 
tVescoof  Jeremiah,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  The  finest 
painting  of  the  lieard  that  I  have  seen  is  by  Correg- 
gio, in  the  Scala  of  the  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  m  Genoa, 
— a  fresco  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  arms  of  the  Almightj", 
where  the  beard  of  the  Father  flows  beautifully.  In 
short,  the  beard  may  become,  with  knowledge  and 
taste,  the  most  characteristic  part  in  a  figure.     ^ 

"Expression  in  tht  Lips  and  Moustaches. — Things 
familiar  do  not  always  give  rise  to  their  natural  asso- 
ciation. I  was  led  to  attend  more  particularly  to  the 
moustaches  as  a  feature  of  expression,  in  meeting  a 
handsome  young  French  soldier,  coming  up  a  long 
ascent  in  the  Cot6  d'Or,  and  breathing  hard,  although 
with  a  good-humored,  innocent  e-tprcssion.  His 
sharp-pointed  black  moustaches  rose  and  fell  with  a 
catamountain  look  that  set  me  to  think  on  the  cause. 

"  Every  one  must  have  observed  how  the  nostrils 
play  in  hard  breathing.  We  have  seen  that  there  is 
a  muscle  which  is  the  principal  agent  in  this  action ; 
and  it  may  be  felt  swelling  during  inspiration,  when 
the  finger  is  pressed  on  the  upper  lip,  lust  under  the 
nostril.  It  is  the  devressor  dla  nasi.  The  action  of 
this  muscle,  under  tne  roots  of  the  hairs  on  the  lip, 
sensibly  moves  them ;  and  as  all  passicmate  excite- 
ments influence  the  respiratory  actions,  the  nostrils 
and  moustaches  necessarily  participate  in  the  move- 
ment in  violent  passions.  Thus,  although  the  hair 
of  the  upper  lip  does  conceal  the  finer  modulations  of 
the  mouth,  as  in  woman,  it  adds  to  the  diaracter  of 
the  stronger  and  harsher  emotions. 

"I  continued  to  think  of  this  in  descending  the 
Rhone,  in  company  ■with  some  French  officers ,  they 
were  merry  with  wine,  and  1  saw  their  moustaches, 
black,  red,  and  white,  animated  in  their  songs  and 
laughter ;  and  although  with  a  faroutht  character, 
these  appendages  rather  added  to  than  concealed 
expression.  We  see  the  pictorial  effect  in  the  hilaritf 
oftheDi'tchboor." 
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It  will  abeady  hsre  been  perceived  from  Ae  | 
extracts  we  have  ^ven,  that  the  science  of  expres- 
sioa  as  it  was  understood  by  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
touched  the  confines  of  those  psychological  studies, 
which  demand  for  their  discussion  the  strictest 
accuracy  of  philosophical  language  and  the  caiefiil 
.lucidity  of  logical  arrangeiaent.  To  these  abstruse 
inquiries,  however,  the  peculiar  qualifications  and 
pursuits  of  the  author  did  not  lead  him.  It  cannot 
but  be  regretted,  f<)r  the  sake  of  one  of  the  most 
curious  problems  of  metaphysical  science,  that  Sir 
Charles  Bell's  attention  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  directed  to  Descartes'  Treatise  on  the  Pas- 
sions, or  to'  the  few  philosophical  writers  who 
have  treated  the  subject,  although  with  scientific 
attainments  very  far  below  his  own.  We  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that  a  more  close  examination 
of  the  question  would  have  induced  him  to  modify 
his  opinion,  that  "  the  faculties  owe  their  develop- 
ment as  much  to  the  operation  of  the  instruments 
of  expression  as  to  the  impressions  of  the  outward 
senses."  Such  a  doctrine  would  lead  far  into  the 
blank  labyrinth  of  secondary  causes ;  it  tends  to 
convert  into  a  fallacious  original  what  is  in  truth  a 
faithful  copy  or  image  of  the  mind.  We  cannot 
omit,  however,  one  paragraph  which  conveys  a 
philosophical  reflection  in  very  striking  langoage  : 

«  Fain  is  affirmed  to  be  imqualifled  evil ;  yet  pain 
is  necessary  to  our  existence ;  at  birth  it  rouses  the 
dormant  faculties,  and  gives  us  consciousness.  To 
imagine  the  absence  of  pain  is  not  only  to  imagine  a 
new  state  of  being,  but  a  change  in  the  earth,  and  all 
upon  it.  As  inhabitant  of  earth,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  great  law  of  gravitation,  the  human 
body  must  have  weight.  It  must  have  bones,  as 
columns  of  support,  and  levers  or  the  action  of  its 
mascles ;  and  this  mechanical  structure  implies  a 
complication  and  delicacy  of  texture  beyond  our  con- 
ception. For  that  fine  texture  a  sensibility  to  pain  is 
destined  to  be  the  protection ;  it  is  the  safeguard  of 
the  body :  it  makes  us  alive  to  those  injuries  which 
would  otherwise  destroy  us,  and  warns  us  to  avoid 
them. 

"  When,  therefore,  the  philosopher  asks  ,why  were 
not  our  actions  performed  at  the  suggestions  of  plea- 
sane,  he  imagines  man,  not  constituted  as  he  is,  but  as 
if  he  betonged  to  a  world  in  which  there  was  neither 
weight  nor  pressure,  nor  anything  injurious, — ^where 
there  were  no  dangers  to  apprehend,  no  difficulties  to 
overcome,  and  no  call  for  exertion,  resolution,  or 
courage.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  curious  speculation 
to  follow  out  the  consequences  on  the  highest  quali- 
ties of  the  mind,  if  we  could  suppose  man  thus  free 
ftom  all  bodily  suffering." 

From  these  topics  it  is  agreeable  to  turn  to  the 
vivid  and  graceful  impressions,  snatched  alike  from 
nature  and  from  art,  in  the  course  of  Sir  Charles 
Bell's  Italian  jonrney.  There  is  not  a  higher 
gratification  in  life, — and  possibly  it  partakes  of 
the  enlarged  jdeasures  of  a  better  existence, — 
than  to  pass,  prepared  for  the  change,  into  a  region 
where  the  visions  of  the  fancy  and  the  abstract 
truths  of  the  intellect  are  realized  in  the  most  per- 
fect forms  of  beauty.  As  our  author  crossed 
France,  the  southern  enthusiasm  kindled  his 
artist's  nature.    He  saw  men  in  the  novelty  of 


various  manners,  and  the  pioturesque  forms  of 
warmer  climates.  Sometimes  in  the  common  ac- 
cidents of  life,  and  more  froquedtly  in  the  peculiar- 
ities of  foreign  gesticulation  or  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Catholic  church,  an  observation,  which  might 
have  escaped  a  less  watchful  eye,  went  to  illustrate 
speculations  which  originated  in  very  different 
scenes.  A  man  who  should  devote  his  life  to  pur- 
sue and  to  interpret  the  language  of  expression, 
has  at  once  before  him  an  endless  variety  in  a  per- 
petual identity, — ^the  variety  of  human  nature,  the 
identity  of  man.  To  the  great  artists  of  Italy, 
similar  scenes  and  observations  furnished  the  mod- 
els they  so  admirably  imitated :  to  the  critic  in  his 
humbler  sphere,  they  furnish  the  true  key  to  the 
appreciation  of  those  works.  The  following  pas- 
sage will  be  read  with  gretCt  interest : — 

"  In  the  same  day  I  made  careful  examintuions  of 
the  anatomical  studies  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  and  I  compared 
them  with  his  noble  works  in  the  tombs  of  the 
Medici.  I  observed  that  he  had  avoided  the  error  of 
artists  of  less  genius,  who,  in  showing  their  learning, 
deviate  from  Uving  nature.  I  recognized  the  utmost 
accuracy  of  anatomy  in  the  great  artist's  studies ;  in 
his  pen-and-ink  sketches  of  the  knee,  for  example, 
every  point  of  bone,  muscle,  tendon,  and  ligament 
was  marked,  and  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated.  Bnt 
on  surveying  the  limbs  of  those  fine  statues,   this 

Seculiarity  was  not  visible ;  there  were  none  of  the 
etails  of  the  anatomy,  but  only  the  effects  of  muscu- 
lar action,  as  seen  in  life,  not  the  muscles.  As,  per- 
haps, this  is  the  most  important  lesson  which  can  be 
given  to  the  artist,  I  shall  venture  to  transcribe  the 
notes  I  made  atHhe  time. 

"  '  The  statue  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Duca  d'Urbino, 
by  Michael  Angelo,  is  in  the  Capella  di  Principi,  of 
the  church  of  St.  Lorenzo.  Under  the  stame  are  two 
figures,  one  of  Twilight,  and  the  other  of  Daybreak. 
I  observed  in  the  male  figure,  which  is  of  very  grand 
proportions,  the  clavicle  or  collar  bone,  the  head  of  the 
humerus,  the  deltoid  and  pectoral  muscles  developed 
beyond  nature,  yet  singularly  true  in  the  anatomy. 
Such  a  shoulder  was  never  seen  in  man,  yet  so  finely 
is  it  imagined,  that  no  one  i»rt  is  unduly  exagger- 
ated ;  but  all  is  magnified  with  so  perfect  a  knowl- 
edge, that  it  is  just  as  a  whole,  the  bone  and  the  mus- 
cle corresponding  in  their  proportions.  In  the  same 
chapel  are  the  statues  of  Giuliano  di  Medici.  Duke  of 
Nemours,  and  brother  of  Leo  X.,  with  the  recumbent 
figures  of  Day  and  Night.  It  is  in  these  finely  con- 
ceived figures  that  we  have  the  proof  of  Michael 
Angelo's  genius.  They  may  not  have  the  perfect 
purity  and  truth  that  we  see  in  the  antique ;  but  there 
IS  a  magnificence,  which  belongs  to  him  alone.  Here 
we  see  the  effect  of  muscular  action,  without  affected 
display  of  anatomical  knowledge.  The  back  is  mar- 
vellously fine.  The  position  of  the  scapula,  for  exam- 
ple, makes  its  lower  angle  throw  up  the  edge  of  the 
latissimus  dorsi,  for  the  scapula  is  forced  back  upon 
the  spine,  in  consequence  of^  the  position  of  the  arm. 
Michael  Angelo  must  have  carefully  smdied  the  anat- 
omy in  reterence  to  the  changes  produced  in  the  Uv- 
ing body  by  the  action  of  its  members :  the  shifting 
of  the  scapula,  with  the  consequent  rising  of  the  mass 
of  muscles,  some  in  action,  some  merely  pushed  into 
masses,  are  very  finely  shown.'  "• 

"  Having  just  come  from  observing  his  sketches  of 
the  anatomy  of  the  knee-joint,  I  was  curious  in  my 

*  "  I  might  make  similar  remarks  on  the  statne  by  John 
of  Bologna, — Januarius  sittia;,  shirerinff  under  a  shower, 
in  a  fountaiu  in  the  Villa  Pelraia,  acar  Florence." 
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obserration  of  the  manner  in  xrhich  he  made  his 
koowledge  available  in  the  joints  of  these  fine  statues ; 
and  they  gave  rise  to  the  following  remarks. 

" '  If  an  artist,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  structure, 
should  look  upon  the  knee  in  a  bent  position,  he  will 
recognize  the  different  bones  and  ligaments.  Bat  if 
he  look  upon  it  in  an  extended  position  of  the  limb, 
or  during  exertion,  he  wUl  not  distinguish  the  same 
parts.  The  contour,  the  swelling  of  the  integument, 
and  the  fulness  around  the  joint,  are  not  produced  by 
the  tbrms  of  the  bones,  but  by  the  rising  up  of  the 
parts  displaced  by  the  new  position  of  the  bones. 
The  fatty  cushions  which  are  within  and  external  to 
the  knee-joint,  and  which  serve  the  purpose  of  fric- 
tion-wheels in  the  jday  of  the  bones  upon  each  other, 
no  longer  occupy  the  same  relative  places ;  they  are 
protruded  from  the  depth  of  the  cavity  to  the  surface. 
How  well  Michael  Angelo  knew  this,  these  statues  of 
Day  and  Night  evince. 

" '  In  these  statues,  great  feeling  of  art  and  genius 
of  the  highest  order  have  been  exhibited  ;  anatomical 
science,  ideal  beauty,  or  rather  grandeur,  combined. 
It  is  often  said  that  Michael  Angelo  studied  the  Eel- 
videre  Torso,  and  that  he  kept  it  continually  in  his 
eye.  That  fine  specimen  of  ancient  art  may  have 
been  the  authority  for  his  grand  development  of  the 
human  muscles;  but  it  did  not  convey  to  him  the 
effect  which  he  produced  by  the  throwing  out  of  those 
magnificent  and  giant  limbs.  Here  we  see  the  vigor 
of  this  sculptor's  stroke  and  the  firmness  of  his  touch, 
as  well  as  his  sublime  conception  of  the  human  figure. 
We  can  imagine  that  he  wrought  by  no  measure  or 
mechanical  contrivance ;  that  be  hewed  out  the  mar- 
ble as  another  would  cast  together  his  mass  of  clay  in 
a  first  sketch.  Manv  of  his  finest  works  are  left  un- 
finished ;  it  appears  that  he  found  the  block  of  marble 
in  some  instances  too  small,  and  left  the  design  incom- 
plete. For  my  own  part  I  feel  that  the  finish  and 
smoothness  of  the  marble  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  vigor  of  Michael  Angelo's  con^ptions;  and  I 
should  regret  to  think  that  such  a  genius  should 
have  wasted  an  hour  in  giving  softness  or  polish  to 
the  .surface. 

"'"Who  is  there,  modem  or  ancient,  that  would 
thus  voluntarily  encounter  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
art  and  throw  the  human  body  into  this  position,  or 
who  could  throw  the  shoulder  into  this  vicuent  distor- 
tion, and  yet  preserve  the  relations  of  the  parts,  of 
bone  and  muscle,  with  such  scientific  exactness? 
We  ha>re  in  this  great  master  a  proof  of  the  mtmner 
in  which  genius  submits  to  labor,  in  order  to  attain 
perfection.  He  must  have  undergone  the  severe  toil 
of  the  anatomist  to  acquire  such  a  power  of  design, 
which  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  could  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated  then  or  now. 

'"Without  denying  the  beauty  or  correctness  of 
the  true  Grecian  productions  of  the  chisel,  they  ought 
not  to  be  contrasted  with  the  works  of  Michael  Angelo 
to  his  disadvantage.  He  had  a  noble  conception  of 
the  august  form  of  man ;  to  my  thinking,  superior  to 
anything  exhibited  in  ancient  sculpture.  Visconti 
imputes  inferiority  to  Bnonarotti ;  and,  to  confirm  his 
views,  compares  the  antique  statues  restored  by  him 
with  the  limbs  and  head's  which  he  added.  But  I 
cm  conceive  nothing  less  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
artist  than  this  task  of  modelling  and  adjusting;  a  limb 
in  a  different  position  from  that  which  is  entire,  and 
yst  so  as  to  preserve  the  proportions  and  character 
of  the  whole.  The  manner  of  his  working,  and  the 
urgency  of  his  genius  for  an  unrestrained  field  of 
exertion,  unfitted  him  for  that  kind  of  labor,  while  it 
is  a  matter  of  necessity  that  a  copy  shall  be  inferior 
to  an  original. 

" '  What  the  figures  of  Night  and  Morning  had  to 
do  before  the  degenerate  son  of  the  Medici  is  another 
matter.  They  seem  to  have  been  placed  there  as 
mere  ornaments,  and  in  the  luxury  of  talent,  to  give 
the  form  and  posture  of  the  human  figure,  "per  oma- 
maUo  t  ptr  solo  spoggio  di  giacUura  e  de'  /orme." 


" '  When  in  Rome  I  was  impaUient  tintil  I  stood 
before  the  statue  of  Moses,  so  much  had  been  said 
of  its  extraordinary  merit,  and  also  so  much  of  its 
defects.  It  is  a  noble  figure,  with  all  the  energy  of 
Buonarotti  displayed  in  it.  It  is  not  the  anatomy 
alone  which  constitutes  its  perfection:  but  there  is 
the  same  mind  displayed  in  the  attitude,  the  habili- 
ment, the  beard,  and  all  the  accompaniments,  as  in 
the  vigor  of  the  naked  shoulders  and  arms.  It  is 
the  realization  of  his  hi^  concepticn  of  the  human 
figure.' " 

Sir  Charles  Bell  inclines  to  give  to  the  great 
sculptors  of  Italy  a  preference  over  the  artists  even 
of  Greece,  probably  from  the  excellence  of  the  for- 
mer in  that  kind  of  powerful  expression  and  char- 
acter which  he  himself  was  best  able  to  appreciate. 
Yet  his  criticisms  on  the  "  Laocoon"  and  the  "  Dy- 
ing Gladiator  "  are  of  great  value.  We  can  only 
make  room  for  the  latter : — 

"  The  '  Dying  Gladiator '  is  one  of  those  master- 
pieces of  antiquity  which  exhibits  a  knowledge  of 
anatomy  and  of  man's  nature.  He  is  not  resting ; 
he  is  not  falling ;  but  in  the  position  of  one  woundetl 
in  the  chest,  and  seeking  relief  in  that  anxious  and 
oppressed  breathing  which  attends  a  mortal  wound 
with  loss  of  blood.  He  seeks  support  to  bis  arms, 
not  Co  rest  them  or  to  sustain  the  bodv,  but  to  fi.x 
them,  that  their  action  may  be  transferred  to  the 
chest,  and  thus  assist  the  laboring  respiration.  The 
nature  of  his  sufferings  leads  to  this  attitude.  In  a 
man  expiring  from  loss  of  blood,  as  the  vital  stream 
flows,  the  heart  and  lungs  have  the  same  painful 
feeling  of  want,  which  is  produced  by  obstruction  to 
the  breathihg.  As  the  blood  is  draining  from  him  be 
pants  and  looks  wild,  and  the  chest  heaves  convul- 
sively. And  so  the  ancient  artist  has  placed  this 
statue  in  the  posture  of  one  who  suffers  the  extrem- 
ity of  difficult  respiration.  The  fixed  condition  of 
the  shoulders,  as  he  sustains  his  sinking  body,  shows 
that  the  powerful  muscles,  common  to  the  ribs  and 
arms,  have  their  action  concentrated  to  the  struggling 
chest.  In  the  same  way  does  a  man  affiicted  with 
asthma  rest  his  hands  or  his  elbows  upon  a  table, 
stooping  forward  that  the  shoulders  may  become  fixed 
points ;  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder  then  act 
as  muscles  of  respiration,  and  aid  in  the  motion  of 
the  chest,  during  the  heaving  and  anxiety  which  be- 
long to  the  disease." 

We  conclude  with  a  passage  which  has  much 
of  the  grandeur  of  those  exalted  works  by  which 
it  appears  to  have  been  suggested : — 

"  There  is  a  link  of  connexion  between  all  liberal 
professions.  The  painter  may  borrow  from  the  phy- 
sician. He  will  require  something  more  than  lus 
fancy  can  supply,  if  he  has  to  represent  a  priestess 
or  a  sybil.  It  must  be  the  creation  of  a  mind,  learned 
as  well  as  inventive.  He  may  readily  conceive  a 
female  form  full  of  enei^,  her  imagination  at  the 
moment  exalted  and  pregnant,  so  that  things  long 
past  are  painted  in  colors  as  if  they  stood  before  her, 
and  her  expression  becomes  bold  and  poetical.  But 
he  will  have  a  more  true  and  precise  idea  of  what  is 
to  be  depicted,  if  he  reads  the  history  of  that  melan- 
cholia which  undoubtedly,  in  early  times,  has  given 
the  idea  of  one  possessed  with  a  spirit.  A  yoong 
woman  is  seen  constitutionally  pale  and  languid; 
and  from  this  inanimate  state  no  show  of  affection 
or  entreaty  will  draw  her  into  conversation  with  her 
family.  But  how  changed  is  her  condition,  when 
instead  of  the  lethargy  and  fixed  countenance,  the 
circulation  is  suddenly  restored,  the  blood  mounts  to 
her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  sparkle,  while  both  in  mind 
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•ad  bodjr  ahe  maaiieats  an  nmroDUd  HMrgT-,  and  her 
whole  fiftime  is  animated.  Paring  the  continuance 
of  the  paroxysm,  she  delivers  herself  with  a  force  of 
thought  and  language,  and  in  a  tone  so  greatly  al- 
tered, thateren  her  parents  sa^,  'SbeisBotoorehikl, 
she  is  not  oiu  daughter,  a  spirit  has  entered  into  her.' 
This  is  in  accordance  vith  Uie  fievailing  superstition 
of  antiquity ;  for  how  natural  to  suppose,  when  this 
girl  again  rails  into  a  state  of  torpor,  and  sits  like  a 
Buurbte  statue,  pale,  exhausted,  taciturn,  that  the  spirit 
has  left  her.  The  transition  is  easy ;  the  priests  take 
her  under  their  care,  watch  her  ravmgs  and  give  them 
meaning,  until  she  sinks  again  into  a  death-like  stu- 
por or  indifference. 

"  Soceessive  attacks  of  this  kind  impress  the  coun- 
tenance indelibly.  The  paiater  has  to  represent  fea- 
tures powerful,  but  consistent  with  the  maturity  and 
perfection  of  feminine  beauty.  He  will  show  his  ge- 
nius by  portrajring  not  only  a  fine  female  form  with 
(he  grandeur  of  the  antique,  but  a  iace  of  pecohar 
character  J  embodyin|[  a  state  of  disease  often  wit- 
nessed by  the  physician,  with  associations  derived 
ftom  hLttory.  If  on  the  dead  and  uniform  paleness 
ol  the  ikce  be  bestows  that  deep  tone  of  interest  which 
belongs  to  features  inactive,  but  not  incapaUe  of  feel- 
ing^ if  he  can  show  something  of  the  imprint  of  long 
suflerin^  isolated  from  humaa  sympothy,  throw 
around  ner  the  appropriate  mantle,  and  let  the  fine 
hair  faU  on  her  shoulders,  the  picture  will  require  no 
golden  letters  to  announce  her  character,  as  in  the 
old  paintings  of  the  Sybil  or  the  Pythoness." 

To  andi  (iragments  as  these  nothing  need  be 
added.  It  is  well  that  the  discoveries  and  the 
reflections  of  such  a  mind  should  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  public  at  large  in  an  accessible  and 
atttactiTe  form.  The  truest  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendered  by  such  men  is  the  respect 
which  every  one  may  pay  to  their  literary  remains ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  success  of  this  vol- 
nme  will  not  be  inferior  to  that  of  the  admirable 
treatise  on  the  Hand,  and  not  unworthy  of  its  ao- 
comphsbed  author's  lasting  fame. 


Tahiti. — ^The  report  of  Admiral  Thouars  re- 
specting the  late  events  at  Tahiti,  has  given  occa- 
nott  for  an  imusual  display  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
our  Gallic  neighbors  on  any  point  in  the  slightest 
manner  refleetmg  upon  the  national  honor.  If  any- 
thing were  wanting  to  justify  the  recall  of  Admiral 
Thouais,  ample  reason  would  be  found  in  the  report 
which  he  has  just  made.  In  speaking  of  the  Eng- 
lish missionaries,  he  has  both  gone  out  of  the  way, 
and  exhibited  either  his  ignorance  or  his  malignity 
by  describing  them  "  as  men  chosen  from  the  very 
aregs  »f  soaety  in  London;  taken  from  among 
laborers,  such  as  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  and  oth- 
ers of  that  class."  It  is  almost  needless  ibr  us  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  such  a  statement ;  but  we 
eannot  refrain  from  offering  a  comment  in  the 
shape  of  an  extract  from  a  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  same  island  by  the  present  Minister 
of  Marine,  to  whom,  unhappUy  for  Admiral  Thou- 
ars, but  happily  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
truth,  his  report  was  made.  A  few  years  since 
the  present  Minister  of  Marine  visited  Tahiti,  and 
this  IS  his  description  of  the  island  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  low-bom  missionaries : — 

"  The  state  of  the  island  of  Tahiti  is  now  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cook. 
The  musionaritt  of  the  Socf0ti/  of  London  have 


entirtiy  changed  the  manntrs  and  customs  of  the  m- 
haiilants.  Idolatry  exists  no  longer ;  they  profess 
generaliy  the  Christian  religion  ;  the  viomen  no 
longer  come  on  board  the  vessels,  and  they  are  very 
reserved  on  all  occasions.  Their  marriages  are 
celebrated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Europe,  and 
the  king  confines  himself  to  one  wife.  The  women 
are  also  admitted  to  the  table  with  their  husbands. 
The  infamous  society  of  the  Arreois  exists  no 
longer ;  the  bloody  wars  in  which  the  people  en- 
gaged, and  human  sacrifices,  have  entirely  ceased 
since  1816.  All  the  natives  can  read  and  write, 
and  have  religious  books  translated  into  their  lan- 
guage, printed  either  at  Tahiti,  Ulitea,  or  Eimeo. 
They  have  built  handsome  churches,  where  they 
repair  twice  in  the  week,  and  show  the  greatest 
attention  to  the  discourses  of  the  preacher.  //  is 
common  to  see  nvma-ous  individuals  take  notes  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  sermons  they 
hear." 

We  have  before  us  a  letter  from  a  Frenchman 
at  Tahiti,  and  published  in  a  French  paper,  which 
bears  a  similar  honorable  testimony  to  the  happy 
results  of  the  labors  of  English  missionaries ;  and 
which  states  that  five-eighths  of  the  natives  can 
read  and  mrite.  Would  that  we  could  say  the 
same  of  France,  two-thirds  of  the  population  of 
which  country  are  in  a  state  of  gross  ignoraiKse, 
no  leas  than  17,000,000  of  them  being  unable  either 
to  read  or  write. 


A  letter  from  Stockholm,  says — "  The  late 
king,  who  died  intestate,  has  left  an  immense  for- 
tune in  landed  property  alone,  consisting  chiefly  in 
vast  domains  and  iron  mines,  situated  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  even  in  Lapland,  which  are 
estimated  at  «igbty  millions  of  firancs. 

A  return  of  the  yearly  income  and  expenditure 
of  the  board  for  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
manufactures  in  Scotland,  gives  the  total  amount 
of  the  income  of  the  board  as  4,539/.,  and  the  ex- 
penditure 4,217/. 

A  cast-iron  pulpit  has  been  erected  in  the 
Jewish  Synagogue,  Seel  street,  Ijiarpool.  Thia 
is  s^d  to  be  the  first  regular  pulpit  erected  in  a 
Jewish  place  of  worship  in  this  kingdom. 

A  grant  of  1,000/.,  beina;  the  first  grant  from 
the  fund  of  10,000/.  voted  by  Parliament,  for  the 
purpose  of  jvoviding  public  walks  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants  of  large  towns,  has  been  allotted  to 
Oldham. 

Communion  Services  fob  the  Navt. — ^Ten 
services  of  communion-plate  are  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  each  dock-yard,  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the 
storekeepers,  who  are  to  furnish  each  ship  to  which 
a  chaplain  is  appointed  with  one  service  of  plate. 
It  is  to  be  given  in  charge  to  the  chaplain,  who  will 
be  held  responsible  for  it. 

ScRiFTtJRE  Readers. — A  society  has  just  been 
established  entitled  "  An  Association  for  Providing 
Scripture-readers  in  connection  with  the  Church  of' 
England,"  under  the  sanction  of  the  Bishops  or 
London  and  Winchester. 

Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  going  to  Italy  at  the- 
end  of  June  for  a  sojourn  of  some  months.  He 
also  intends  visiting  France  and  Switzerland. 
We  believe  we  may  expect  another  "  Christmas- 
Carol,"  and  also  a  fiction  of  greater  magnitude  and* 
more  coherent  purpose  than  he  has  yet  aocoio-' 
plished. 
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1.  Storiet  ef  the  Gvds  and  Heroes  of  Greece, 
told  by  Berthold  Niebuhr  to  hit  Son. 
Translated  from  the  German.  Edited  by 
Sarah  Austin.  J.  W.  Parker,  London, 
1843. 

2.  The  Home  Treamry.  Edited  by  Felix 
SuHHESLY.     London:  J.  Cundall,  1S43. 

3.  Puss  in  Boots :  illustrated  by  Otto  Speck- 
TEK.     London :  J.  Murray,  1843. 

Ir  as  much  ingenuity  had  been  expended  in 
tracing  the  origin  and  causes  of  what  is  called 
naiional  character,  as  in  inventing  hypotheses  to 
account  for  it,  we  might  perhaps  by  this  time  have 
arrived  at  some  knowledge  of  the  great  secret  of 
moulding  the  moral  form  of  man.  But  in  all  that 
has  been  said  or  written  on  this  subject,  it  is  no 
less  remarkable  than  melancholy  how  little  evinces 
any  humane  intention,  how  little  hss  been  produc- 
tive of  the  smallest  good,  how  little  shows  any 
knowledge,  or'  even  any  desire  to  obtain  knowl- 
edge, of  the  secret  causes  which  so  powerfully 
viodify  our  common  nature.  Striking  contrasts 
and  brilliant  sketches,  anfur  satire  and  passionate 
invective, — or,  at  the  best,  fanciful  theories, — have 
been  lavished  on  a  subject  deserving  the  most  pro- 
found, cautious  and  candid  examination.  For  it 
ought  to  be  the  common  labor  of  the  wise  and 
good  to  understand  and  correct  the  variations— be 
tiiey  what  they  may — of  the  human  mind  from  the 
pole  of  truth.  National  vanity  and  national  antip- 
athy ought  to  yield  to  that  benign  bomanity  which 
looks  down  upon  all  infirmities  with  equal  pity, 
and  deems  no  question  insignificant,  no  labor  irk- 
•ome,  no  sacrifice  painful,  so  that  it  can  trace  one 
error  to  its  source  and  then  destroy  it  forever. 
But  we  may  hope  that  the  bitter  and  causeless 
hate  of  nations  is  dying  away;  we  at  least,  in 
England,  arnn  longer  convinced  that  an  unusual 
garment  is  a  sign  of  depraved  morals,  or  a  strange 
dish  a  proof  of  an  imbecile  intellect ;  and  if  it  be 
true  that  some  of  our  neighbors  still  cling  to  the 
dream  of  a  monopoly  of  excellence,  we  at  least 
must  renoanee  all  such  extravagant  pretensions 
fbr  ourselves  with  still  greater  eagerness  than  we 
deny  them  to  others.  The  time  is  come  vrben  pa- 
tient and  benevolent  research  may  be  applied  to 
the  important  subject  of  the  moral  difl^rences  in 
the  human  family,  with  a  view  to  mutual  correc- 
tion and  improvement. 

It  has  often  struck  us  that  a  humble,  thongh 
not  unimportant,  and  certainly  not  an  uninterest- 
ing branch  of  this  inquiry  would  relate  to  the 
books  written  profbssedly  for  children.  Often, 
while  turning  from  the  practical  and  positive  chil- 
dren's books  of  England  to  the  more  imaginative 
and  tender  infant  literature  of  Germany,  we  have 
asked  ourselves,  how  far  each  was  the  cause,  how 
:£ir  the  eflfect  or  the  expression,  of  national  charac- 
ter. If,  as  we  are  persuaded,  they  are  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
-course  which  reason  and  conscience  would  dictate 


to  all  ^toee  wba  hav«  ^  basiinu  af  adainbteiinf 
mental  food  to  the  infant  generation,  whether  pa- 
rents, writers,  or  publishers.  Whatever  were  the 
reigning  prejudice,  the  common  defect,  the  darling 
sin  of  the  country  in  which  they  live, — ^whatever 
the  epidemic  prevailing  in  the  moral  or  inteDectnal 
atmoephere  in  which  the  infant  mind  has  to  develop 
itself,— they  woold  anxiously  withhold  all  that 
could  dispose  it  to  receive  the  contagion, — they 
would  provide  whatever  could  correct  the  noxions 
influences.  Unfortunately  all — ^parents,  writers  and 
publishers — do  the  very  reverse  of  this ;  the  first, 
iVom  ignorance,  fashion,  and  prejudice ;  the  sec- 
ond, from  these  mingled  with  pecuniary  interest; 
the  third,  mainly  from  the  latter  motive.  Accord- 
ingly, whatever  be  the  common  obliquity  of  the 
old,  it  is  sure  to  be  consciously  or  unconsciously 
assumed  and  prescribed  as  the  norm  or  pattern  {tat 
the  yonng ; — ^in  England,  devotion  to  material  ob- 
jects and  social  distinctions,  fiat  empiricism,  blind 
religious  antipathy ;  in  France,  monstrous  national 
eonceit,  adoration  of  military  renown,  and  love  of 
theatrical  elTects ;  in  Germany,  misty  abstractions 
and  unprofitable  sensiblirie.  Such  are  among  the 
qualities,  the  reproduction  of  which  seems  destined 
to  be  eternal,  and  which  go  to  form  what  is  ealled 
national  character.  We  know  few  things  mora 
useful,  few  that  would  require  man  sound  and 
enlarged  philosophy,  than  a  fair  eomparison  and 
complete  analysis  of  the  children's  books  of  these 
three  nations,  so  neariy  on  a  level  in  civiiizatbn, 
so  difibrent  in  spirit.  They  are  the  mould  in 
which  ea^  generation  fashions  the  soceeeding 
one  to  its  owh  image,  the  link  wfaieh  connects  the 
mind  already  formed  lo  the  tone  and  temper  of  its 
nation  with  that  yielding  mind  which  has  its  im- 
pressions to  receive  and  its  bent  to  take.  That 
which  is  effected  in  mfancy,  by  ti)ese  unregarded 
instruments,  could  never  be  accomplished  at  a  later 
stage  of  life  by  all  the  weight  of  science  or  all  the 
persuasion  of  eloquence.  The  imagination  hat 
taken  its  tone,  the  heart  has  conceived  the  wishes, 
the  hopes,  the  objects,  which  will  be  the  spring* 
of  action  through  life.  The  studiee  of  the  man 
may  awaken  reflection  or  impart  knowledge,  but 
the  first  books  which  stirred  his  fancy  or  touched 
his  heart  are  those  which  gave  an  indelible  color 
to  his  character. 

In  every  country  and  age  children's  books  wffl 
partake  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  literature ;  or, 
rather  we  should  say,  in  the  fresh  and  vigorous 
stage  of  literature  tbere  will  exist  no  such  thing 
as  children's  books ;  because  the  books  fitted  to 
delight  a  simple  and  imaginative  people  will  also 
delight  children.  So  long  as  the  literature  of 
England  retained  its  pith  and  vigor,  its  simpli<nqr 
of  style  and  fulness  of  thought  and  fancy,  we  hear 
nothing  of  children's  books.  "  Robinson  Crusoe" 
and  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  two  books  which 
have  prub3d>Iy  been  read  by  a  greater  number  and 
with  greater  interest  and  deeper  effect  than  any 
others,  were  certainly  not  written  for  children. 
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were  extinet,  or  neuly  so,  in  the  serenteenth  ooi- 
txirf, — as  tlie  eigliteentli,  oritieal  and  acepticml, 
eeuld  create  nothing  A«t  chiUwn  or  ohild-like 
nen  oovld  oeie  to  reed,  it  became  Bocenwry  to 
miJte  books  piefeasedly  and  specially  for  the  enter- 
taioraent  of  children,  a  sait  of  mdustri*  never 
CBOvgh  to  be  depl<n«d.  Berqain,  Madame  de 
OenUs,  and  a  host  of  imitators  in  Fiance,  Germany 
and  England,  sent  forth,  for  the  enfeeblement  and 
demoraUBation  of  the  young  world,  a  ma«  of 
•fl^ctatiOBS  and  simalations  of  virtue,  pretty  m«ch 
ali^e  in  deaign,  but  colored  in  each  country  to  suit 
the  national  taste  ;  till  at  leagth  they  attained  such 
a  pitch  of  mawkishness,  that  the  whole  race  of 
fanltleee,  theatrioal,  preaching  and  whining  papas 
and  mammas,  annts  and  diUdren,  became  intolwa- 
Ue  and  gave  place  to  better  things.  The  original 
aim  of  this  claaaof  books  was  "  to  cheek  the  immo- 
rality of  the  age."  In  many  writeMttas  was  no 
denbt  Biacerey— in  many  it  was  affected, — in  all 
afaeord.  The  cause  of  virtue  is  not  to  be  served  by 
fidsefaoad,  and  all  aShetatioB  is  falsehood. 

This  most  tiresome  and  unprofitable  class  of  fie- 
tiona  may  be  considered  to  be  extinct :  it  was  sno- 
«eeded  by  one  of  a  very  difierent  character. 

The  beginning  of  the  present  century  was 
marked  by  a  tendency  to  what  the  French  call 
material  improvement,  which  has  since  spread 
widely  and  rapidly,  fiam  the  time  when  the 
excitement  of  war  ceased,  the  minds  of  Ekiglish- 
mea  became  absorbed  in  the  poisuits  which  oon- 
doee  to  wealth  or  to  the  physical  well-being  of 
man.  This  movement  was  instantly  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  change  in  the  character  of  chil- 
dren's books.  All  that  could  tend  to  nourish  the 
imagination,  orto  suggest  reflection  on  the  unseat, 
(self-refleetioo  included,)  was  rejected  as  useleee 
and  even  pemicioas.  Not  only  the  mawkish  mod- 
em fictions,  bat  the  delightful  stories  in  which 
were  embodied  the  ihncy,  the  tenderness,  the 
humor,  the  wisdom  of  ages, — ^which  had  travelled 
from  the  remotest  climes,  and  fuiuid  acceptance 
among  people  in  every  stage  of  culture,  which  with 
some  slight  change  of  costume  or  of  incident  had 
been  adopted  into  every  tongue, — were  denounced 
as  absurd  and  false.  Babes  and  sucklings  were 
made  judges  of  evidence  and  calculators  of  proba- 
bilities ;  and  the  good-natured  old  man,  who 
thought  to  amuse  his  infant  hearer  with  what  had 
delighted  himself,  was  silenced  by  the  preliminary 
inquiry,  if  it  was  all  truet  If  even  Mrs.  BarbauM's 
matchless  infants'  books  were  tolerated,  it  vras 
because  they  contained  some  "  useful  faots,"  and 
not  for  the  engaging  charm  of  their  childish  ptat- 
de,  or  tiie  poetical  and  religious  feeling  whi<^ 
pervades  them.  Facts  were  now  the  order  of  the 
day. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  originators  of  this 
novement  were  earnest  and  sincere  reformers. 
Insofar  as  thdr  object  was  to  substitute  such  in- 
fcirmatwn  as  could,  by  any  aitifiee,  be  made  paia- 


taUe  to  dril^cn,  or  taek  lessuttu  in  domealie  iw»> 
rality  and  the  eonduot  of  oidinaiy  life  as  donld  be 
iUustrsted  by  staries,  for  the  feeble  and  vu^gnr 
dregs  of  the  Berqam  school,  it  was  laudable  and 
suoceesful.  What  they  undertook  to  drive  oat  of 
the  field,  was  equally  devoid  of  imagination  and 
good  sense,  or  what  is  called  practical  knowledge. 
The  time  was  come  when  one  of  these  was  indis- 
pensable. 

It  belonged  to  the  temper  of  the  age  and  of  lb* 
country  we  live  in  to  (^oose  the  latter.  One  er 
two  admirable  and  popular  writera  of  children'a 
books  did  moeh  to  sanction  and  adorn  this  taste; 
but  in  fict  they  oaly  ebeyed  aa  impulse,  whirii  it 
would  have  required  much  greater  strength  tfa«i 
they  possessed  to  resist.  They  were  ambng  th« 
organs  and  illustrators  of  a  great  tendency.  Th* 
only  objeots  deemed  worth  striving  afier  aiaweaMi 
and  polilieal  or  social  oonsideratieB.  Te  nhtria 
these,  a  man  must  be  possessed  of  some  art  at 
knowledge,  by  which  he  can  make  himself  imme- 
diately usefol  or  aeceptaUe  to  those  who  have 
wealth  and  eunsideration  to  bestow  :  hence  moral 
science  Ml  into  complete  neglect,  and  may  be 
said  no  longer  to  have  a  place  in  Enghad.  Tin 
highest  speculations,  if  unconnected  with  polemi- 
cal theology,  (and  hence  with  political  and  soeial 
power,)  have  no  audience.  Tlie  ooltiv&tion  of  the 
reason,  the  study  of  the  spiritnal  nature  aad  dea* 
tiny  of  man,  require  more  lime  and  abstraction 
from  the  world  Uian  a  competitor  in  the  actual 
race  of  life  has  to  give.  To  what  end,  then, 
develop  in  the  child  a  taste  f<»  the  impalpabl^^ 
the  unreal,  as  it  is  called !  We  will  not  say  that 
this  train  of  reasoning  passed  distinctly  through 
the  minds  of  the  makers  of  children's  books ;  but, 
by  instinet  or  by  design,  they  acted  under  the  pre^ 
railing  social  influences.  It  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  the  heart  and  the  fancy  of  oUidhood  cannot 
take  in  the  objects  which  fill  the  minds  of  "  pra»- 
tical "  full-grown  men ;  the  only  means  of  fittiag 
them  for  the  reception  of  such  views,  is  to  wean 
them  £rom  the  bright  visions  and  wandering  Bpee»* 
latioM  which  are  their  natural  element.  Children, 
therefore,  were  to  be  seduced  mto  {Mractieal  stadie* 
by  those  monsters — formed  of  more  heterogeneoua 
parts  than  sphinx  or  chim«rar— stories  to  teadi 
facts  or  morals,  or  more  honestly  forced  to  swallow 
the  chaff  of  catechisms  and  compendiams  as  food. 
Accordingly,  the  starry  sky,  inviting  to  wonder  and 
worship, — the  beautifhl  flowers  and  animals,  objeeta 
of  its  tender  care  and  sympathy,  and  personage* 
of  many  a  pretty  and  touching  drama, — the  wide 
and  strange  worid,  and  the  adventures  of  its  hardy 
exidorei8,^the  heart-stirring  events  and  awAil 
figures  of  history,— «U  m  short  that  could  in^ira 
love,  pity,  reverence  and  religion,  were  made  die 
subject  of  catediiama.  We  onoe  heard  a  ohild  say, 
that«he  had  learned  thirteen  of  these  inetruments 
of  mental  torture  aad  compression  by  heart.  We 
need  not  say  that  the  poor  thing  had,  in  the  opflt»< 
tion,  lost  the  peculiar  &caltiea  with  wUeh  beaveaii 
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its  wiidom  has  «nA»woJ  the  newtj^awakesad  aool. 
It  had  (not  wilUngly  indaed)  barteied  ita  biith- 
right  for  a  mess  of  pottag«, — the  wnee  of  the 
great,  the  wonderoos  and  the  beautiful,  the  power 
of  placing  these  in  oountlen  combinatioas, — for 
the  memory  of  barren  facta  of  weight,  number  and 
measure,  of  which  it  could  know  neither  the  con- 
nexion nor  the  evidence. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  case : — 
we  willingly  admit  it.  We  are  far  &om  denying 
that  in  many  books,  of  great  excellence  in  their 
kind,  the  facts  are  well  selected  and  amnaingly 
told,  and  that  they  are  often  such  as  it  ia  a  mattw 
of  oonventional  neeeaaity  to  know, — if  indeed  we 
may  abase  the  word  knoieledge  for  the  mere  pas- 
■re  reception  of  certain  aasertiona,  which  we  take 
on  credit.  Sach  admission  of  unconnected  and 
aadigeated  matter  into  the  mind  can  of  coarse 
Botrer  be  prodaetive  of  any  moral  growth  or  fruit, 
and  should  pass  for  exactly  what  it  ia  worth, — a 
ooarenient  conformity  to  general  usage.  Works 
of  the  kind  in  question  do  perhaps  sometimes  an- 
•wer  a  higher  end, — ^that  namely  of  atimulating 
the  cnrioeity  of  children ;  and  if  that  curiosity  ia 
then  allowed  free  coarse  and  ample  food,  an  active, 
fraitfol  mind  may  be  developed ;  but  we  snspeot 
this  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

In  the  whole  of  this  large  class  of  books  England 
is  preeminent,  and  is  justly  regarded  on  the  Con- 
tinent as  the  great  fountain  of  nursery  learning. 
The  excellence  of  the  workmanship  is  as  little  to 
be  denied  as  that  of  the  intention.  A  still  more 
valuable  preeminence  is  the  unhesitating  confi- 
dence with  which  the  moat  careful  mothers  in 
Germany  give  their  children  English  bo<^,  com- 
poied  with  the  cautious  admission  of  those  of  other 
eoontriea.  We  have  remarked  with  pride,  that 
oven  those  who  cannot  read  En^ish  themselves, 
rest  on  the  geoerally  recognized  safe  morality  of 
onr  books  for  childhood  and  youth,  with  a  security 
which  will  we  trust  never  be  deceived. 

But  while  we  gladly  do  homage  to  all  that  is 
praiseworthy  in  such  productions,  we  confess  that 
we  doubt  whether  the  well-meant  endeavor  to 
bring  everything  down  to  the  level  of  a  child's 
mind,  or  to  cram  it  with  heterogenous  particulara, 
be  favoraUe  to  the  production  or  nurture  of  any 
large  intellect  or  elevated  character.  To  speak 
{dainly,  we  are  oonvntced  it  is  not.  We  complain, 
and  with  justice,  of  the  universal  difiasion  of  slight 
and  superficial  knowledge — the  neglect  of  philos- 
ophy, the  reign  of  empiricism  in  every  branch  of 
science,  the  absence  of  all  sstbetieal  culture,  the 
dearth  of  originality.  And  how  do  we  attempt  to 
remedy  these  defects  1  We  give  to  our  ^ildren 
books  which  are  exactly  adapted  to  lay  on  a  var- 
nish of  science  and  literature  over  the  whole  surface 
of  society,  and  to  cheek  the  natural  woridnga  of 
the  infant  mind.  It  ia  not  only  the  imagination, 
but  tha  reason  of  children  that  is  atifled.  We 
kave  repeatedly  seen,  and  never  without  wonder 
U  tho  eoneeit  it  betrayed,  a  book  taken  out  of  the 


hand  of  an  eager,  attanlivB  ofaiU,  "  beoaaae  b» 
could  not  nnderstaad  it ;"  as  if  any  huBiaD  being 
would,  for  his  own  amuaemeat,  continue  to  read 
words  to  which  he  affixed  no  meaning.  "  Oh 
bat,"  we  are  told,  "  he  would  understand  themii»- 
perfectly."  And  what  thent  If  you  desire  that 
your  child  should  grow  tall  and  erect,  do  you  con- 
fine him  in  a  room,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  exactly 
as  high  as  his  head?  If  you  wish  ius  body  to  un- 
fold itself  and  acquire  bulk  and  vigor,  do  yoa 
swathe  it  in  tight  bandages !  Yet  such  ia  exactly 
the  moral  practice  of  good  and  careful  mothera 
with  their  diUdren.  Nay,  the  abanrdity  and  cruel- 
ty is  in  this  ease  even  greater ;  for  the  height  and 
bulk  of  the  body  can  be  ascertained,  but  who  aball 
take  measure  of  that  most  wondrous,  variable, 
quick  and  busy  spirit,  the  mind  of  a  yoong child! 
Who  shall  say  that,  because  it  does  not  aaderstand 
a  thing  to-day,  it  will  not  understand  it  to-mor- 
row t  An  hour,  a  minute,  is  often  sufficient  to 
suggest  new  traina  of  thought  and  open  new  com- 
bioations  of  facta.  And  what  a  burst  of  the  young 
buds  of  reaaon  and  imagination  have  we  witnessed, 
when  a  child  has  been  left  to  its  own  unaided 
selection  antong  books  which  it  could  not  under- 
stand !  At  firat  the  little  diacoverer  has  to  gn^ 
his  way  through  occasional  darkness ;  but  the 
lights  that  break  in  upon  him  are  the  brighter  tat 
the  contrast,  and  lead  him  on  with  all  the  ardor 
of  hope.  How  far  more  stimulating  than  the  mo- 
notonous twilight  to  which  you  would  condemn 
him !  "  The  only  books  from  which  we  really 
learn,"  says  Gothe,  "  are  those  which  we  caonot 
judge.  The.  author  of  a  book  yiiack  we  an 
capable  of  judging  must  learn  of  ua." 

The  early  history  and  training  of  the  greatest 
men  is  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  wo 
have  alwajrs  been  extremely  anxious  to  see  what 
were  the  books  from  which  they  received  their  first 
impressions.  As  yet  it  has  not  happened  to  as  to 
have  read  of  or  known  a  person  of  vigorous  and 
original  mind,  who  had  not  been  allowed  fiee 
access  to  strong  meat,  aa  aoon  aa  the  appetite  fox 
it  waa  excited. 

An  equally  empty  pretension  is  that  of  "  fonn- 
ing  the  taste"  of  children,  by  pomting  out  the 
beauties  of  what  they  read.  This  is  exactly  the 
process  by  which  to  secure  theic  having  no  taste  at 
.all.  Beauty  wanta  no  ahowman  ordkect  exposi- 
tor ;  ahe  reveals  herself  to  the  eyes  prepared  to 
behold  her ;  till  they  are  so,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done.  She  reveals  herself,  too,  under  a  thousand 
different  aspects ;  each  of  us  must  behold  her  as 
he  can, — as  his  gifts  and  opportunitiea  will  allow. 
It  ia  easy  to  make  a  child  repeat  after  its  mother 
or  teacher  that  a  passage  is  beautiful,  but  no  real 
intuition  of  beauty  was  ever  the  result  of  any  such 
process.  The  taste  may  be,  and  ought  to  bo, 
cultivated,  but  by  negative  rather  than  positivo 
means, — by  placing  within  r«ach  the  best  and 
highest  models,  on  which  the  imagination  and 
judgment  can  exercise  themselves,  and  still  mors 
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bf  ■■w<til1y  laiaMiiig  all  tfakt  eo«ld  oornipt,  en- 
fiMble  or  debase  tliem.  For  this  reaaon  it  is  ob- 
Tioua  UuU  our  remarka  do  not  apply  to  parents 
vho  fill  their  houses  with  the  oommon  trash  of 
fiinnilatiiig  libnuiea  and  book-societies.  An  in- 
ionned  mind  left  to  itself,  among^  the  noxious 
■timulaats,  or.  no  less  enervating  common-plaoe 
•aperfieiality  of  a  literstore  written  in  and  for 
idleneas,  must  come  to  all  the  maturity  it  can  ever 
attain,  without  having  had  a  glimpse  of  the  great, 
tbs  beantifiil,  or  the  true.  These  are  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  genius,  purged  and  sanctified  by 
tinie.  An  aetire,  susceptible  mind,  permitted  to 
hold  early  converse  with  antiquity,  and  with  the 
noble  spirits  of  the  best  days  of  modem  Europe, 
vill  stand  the  fairest  chance  of  becoming  original, 
disoriminating  and  elevated,  and  at  the  same  time 
simple  and  reverential.  And  such  reading  is  the 
most  inviting  to  a  healthy  mind.  How  captivating 
to  children  is  the  simplicity  of  Herodotus !  We 
have  seen  a  little  girl,  who  could  but  just  read, 
leave  her  children's  books  and  return  to  him  again 
and  again.  Xenophon  is  scarcely  leas  engaging. 
Flotaich,  as  full  of  noble  and  gentle  sentiments  as 
of  interesting  events,  attaches  all  generous  chil- 
dren. The  want  of  good  and  agreeable  transla- 
tions of  these  and  other  writers  of  antiquity,  is  a 
great  evil ;  they  would  be  read  by  children  and  by 
the  people,  who  would  not  only  be  won  by  their 
simplicity,  but  elevated  by  their  grandeur.  A  free 
aoqoaintaaee  with  great  models  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  the  formation  of  that  discriminating 
sense  of  the  beautiful  which  we  call  taste,  and  this 
aequaintance  cannot  begin  too  soon.  In  like  man- 
ner, it  is  not  by  telling  a  child  that  this  or  that 
picture  is  fine,  but  by  giving  it,  fhim  the  very  first, 
the  best  copies  or  prints  we  can  command  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  keeping  out  of  its  way  all 
mediocrity,  that  a  pure,  sound  and  unerring  taste 
can  be  formed. 

We  must  say  here,  that  we  are  not  in  general 
great  friends  of  "  illustrated"  books  for  children — 
nor  indeed  for  anybody,  but  that  is  beside  the  pur- 
pose. The  artist  gives  his  own  conceptions,  often 
very  prosaic  or  very  false,  and  this  anticipates  or 
thwarts  the  workings  of  the  child's  iokagination. 
No  expedient  could  be  more  ingeniously  contrived 
to  make  it  dull,  cold  and  barren.  Let  the  images 
have  what  merit  they  may,  the  mere  fact  that  they 
are  passively  received,  instead  of  being  created 
mnd  combined,  is  enough.  The  best  pictures  to 
children's  books  therefore  are  the  rudest,  which 
are  merely  suggestive.  Pictures  without  text  have 
a  wholly  different  effeel ;  there  the  child's  imag- 
ination furmshes  the  story,  as  in  the  other  it 
furnishes  the  forms.  Otto  Speckter's  charming 
designs  for  "  Puss  in  Boots"  are  fitted  for  adults, 
not  for  little  children ;  they  contain  traits  of  wit 
and  humor  which  cannot  be  appreciated  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  world ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
opprobrious  treatment  which  clearly  awajts  all 
dogs  nnder  the  feline  ascendancy  (as  exmiplified 


in  the  last  plate) — a  stroke  of  p<£tiMl  suiie 
which  no  child,  one  hopes,  could  enter  into. 

Our  own  langoage  furnishes  a  boundless  store 
of  enticing  and  invigorating  food.  The  immortal 
works  of  Bunyan  and  Defoe — those  weUs  of  pure, 
unadulterated  English — have  been  the  delight,  the 
pasuon  of  many  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  of 
the  last  generation.  We  have  seen  Shakspeaie 
read  and  re-read  by  children  of  seven  or  ei^ 
years  old  with  an  intenmty  of  interest  and  pleasure, 
very  different  in  kind,  no  doubt,  but  equal  in  de- 
gree to  any  he  could  excite  in  the  most  learned 
and  sagacious  of  his  commentators.  What  can  be 
more  likely  to  touch  the  young  heart  vriA  a  love 
of  nature,  a  tender  conoem  for  all  that  feels,  a 
sense  of  the  wonder  and  beauty  of  creation,  attd 
the  wisdom  and  love  of  its  Creator,  than  that  most 
charming  and  English  of  books.  White's  "  His> 
tory  of  Selboumer'  where  the  simplicity  of  the 
man  is  so  exquisitely  set  off  with  the  graees  i^  the 
gentleman  and  the  sdiolar,  and  so  sanctified  by 
those  of  the  Christian.  Where  is  the  child's 
natural  history  book  comparable  to  this?  Why 
are  such  books  as  Anson's  Voyages,  and  all  Uie 
host  of  similar  records  of  skill  and  intrepidity,  to 
be  altered  and  curtailed  till  they  have  lost  all  truth 
and  vigor?  The  relations  of  travellers  have  each  a 
characteristic  stamp,  which  is  not  among  their  least 
interesting  qualities ;  this  is  necessarily  efi9u»d 
in  abridgments. 

One  great  evil  of  professed  children's  books  is 
their  shortness.  Children  are  now  so  accusbnned 
to  the  stimulus  of  incessant  variety,  to  turn  from 
book  to  book  and  bom  subject  to  subject,  that  the 
power  of  steady  and  unforced  application  is  daily 
becoming  more  rare.  At  a  later  age,  when  the 
necessities  of  life  require  it,  this  has  to  be  pain- 
fully acquired,  often  to  the  destmetion  of  health  of 
body  and  mind.  This  was  not  the  ease  when  a 
child  had  to  seek  out  his  amusement  in  folio  his- 
tories or  quarto  travels,  as  Oothe  tells  us  he  did  in 
Gott6ied's  Chronicle  and  the  "  Acessa  Philok>> 
gics."  We  remember  hearing  a  woman  ef  the 
last  generation,  whose  intellectual  qualities  were 
only  inferior  to  her  moral,  (if  indeed  we  can  sepa- 
rate what  had  the  same  stamp  of  energy,  justness 
and  greatness,)  say,  that  the  earliest  book  she  re- 
membered being  interested  in  was  Rapin's  "  Hi^ 
tory  of  England."  Her  sister,  two  or  three  years 
older  than  herself,  read  it  to  her  aloud;  it  was 
then  free  unbidden  choice.  We  imagine  the  two 
little  girls  seated  on  low  stools,  the  elder  with  the 
huge  folio  on  her  knees,  the  younger  in  all  the 
rad^t  beauty  of  a  golden-haired  Engliah  child, 
with  her  doll  in  her  arms,  listening  with  fixed 
attention,  and  day  after  day  following  the  driest  of 
historians  through  his  ponderous  work.  £<xquisite 
and  true  pictnre,  whidi  we  commend  to  any 
painter  who  could  conceive  it!  he  will  find  no 
living  models  for  it.  In  this  case,  not  only  an 
intellect  and  a  character  of  the  highest  order  wem 
developed,  but  a  style  of  writing  and  speakiag. 
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ttrtiagidabed  for  wnMdMr  parity,  dettraen  and 
pteciaon,  'was  fonaei,  by  tbe  mere  sooess  to  a 
library  oompoaed  of  the  elaasica  of  the  Englwh 
hngttage.  Nothing  dse  came  in  her  way.  She 
was  taught  little  (which,  with  an  orer-eatiautte  of 
what  she  did  not  possess,  she  always  unduly  re- 
gretted,) nor  was  she  eidier  oommanded  or  forbid- 
den to  read  anything.  She  had  amek  to  do,  and 
little  external  ezoitement;  it  was  presumed  that 
leading  mast  be  her  pleasure,  and  her  father  pos- 
sessed no  trash.  We  hare  quoted  an  individual 
eaae,  because  we  happen  to  know  it  iatiinately ; 
but  we  have  had  an  insight,  lees  neat,  but  still 
•officieBt  to  comborate  this,  into  sevenl  others, 
especially  ammtg  women.  Nearly  all  those  we 
have  known  who  rose  much  above  the  average  of 
Aeir  sex  had  pretty  nearly  a  similar  mental  train- 
ing, or  rather  growth. 

We  shall  be  a^ed  if  then  we  pretend  that  no 
books  shoidd  be  written  fiar  children !  Certainly 
set ;  for  thoagh  we  are  oonvinoed  that  the  highest 
•rder  of  minds  must  be  produoed  by  this  proeess 
of  iiee  intomal  development,  yet  there  remains  a 
vast  middle  class  who  are  not  capable  of  sufficient 
ind^iendent  action  to  carry  them  through  such  a 
ptooeas.  These  are  the  duidren  whose  imagina- 
tions are  too  feeble  and  inert  to  seize  on  half- 
imderstood  images,  to  work  on  hints,  to  supply 
what  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  facts  leaves 
broken  or  defective.  There  are  others  whose  lea- 
seniitg  faculty  is  too  slnggitdi  to  delight  in  com- 
bining and  inferring,  (the  nereiHieasiiig  occupation 
•f  inteUigeat  children,)  or  whose  curiosity  is  not 
robust  enough  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  much  toil 
in  search  of  sustenance.  For  such  as  these,  it  is 
necessary  to  dear  away  the  difficulties  which 
affiad  wholesome  exercise  to  stronger  minds,— to 
deal  in  simple,  dear,  direct  nanative, — to  give 
inferences  and  condusions  ready  made,— to  point 
out  the  wky  and  the  becauae.  It  is  not  that  much 
will  come  of  such  a  training ;  but  the  faculties, 
lldiidi  would  never  struggle  into  life  if  le&  to 
thnnaelves,  may  be  nurtured,  not  into  vigor,  but  at 
least  into  exbtence.  What  we  protest  against  is 
iko  tyranny  of  prejudging  the  case,  and  subjecting 
all  alike  to  a  regimen  fit  only  for  the  infirm.  Let 
the  rabust  choose  their  own  diet.  No  test  is  re- 
qnked  but  tbe  diHd's  ovm  inclination,  piovided 
ahrmys  that  wholesome  food,  tmd  no  other,  ia  within 
his  reach ;  if  his  faculties  are  of  the  kind  capable 
oi  sdf-deveh^meat,  he  will  do  the  rest  for  him- 
self. 

Of  eooise  ill  this  has  not  the  smallest  reference 
or  application  to  the  ]H»eees  of  learning,  prop- 
erly so  called,  which  is  the  appropriate  labor 
and  «hty  of  childhood — the  burden  it  ought  to 
bear,  and  will  bear,  gallandy  and  wdl,  if  there  is 
w»  attempt  at  tricks  to  disguise  it.  Toil  is  the 
psrtion  of  vs  all ;  this  is  your  present  lot  of  toil ; 
■a  tins  it  may,  if  yoa  diooee,  bring  you  advantage 
■ad  pleaanre :— such  is  the  language  to  hold  to 
chiidno,  whom  it  is  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  mys- 


tiiy.  Sohwil,  at  -whKtant  be  tbs  sulBUtwts  fcr  it, 
ia  the  apprepriate  sphere  {or  the  exerdse  of  th* 
attention  and  the  memory— for  compalsBory  a]9H- 
cation  to  uninvitiDg  things,  and  ceafoimity  to  rale* 
not  understood ;  in  short,  for  diseipiiBe — ^grest  and 
glorious  nurse  of  men,  whose  godlike  feee  a  w»- 
manish  and  mistaken  tenderness  has  sought  to 
mask  ;  not  perceiving  hew  easily  unspofled  child- 
hood learns  to  loive  her  awful  beauty  and  to  trust 
in  her  truthful  pioauBes ;  while  diose  of  the  flair 
terer,  who  talks  to  it  of  learning  without  kibor,  aM 
felt  to  be  felse  long  before  they  ten  found  to  b* 
destructive.  School-books,  therefore,  can  hardly 
be  too  spedal,  nor  sohool  methods  too  rigoroody 
caicuUted :  all  latitude  or  choice  is  miq>bioed 
here. 

By  chiMien's  books  are  generally  meant  boote 
which  children  voluntarily  read,  and  to  those  out 
observations  are  confined.  We  perceive  witk 
pleasure  that  a  reaction  is  taking  place  in  fever  of 
the  only  class  of  books  which  we  admit  to  b« 
ruce$sariiy  appropriate  to  children — we  mean  feiry 
talee,  or  to  borrow  6om  the  German  the  moM 
comprdiensive  word  for  wonderful  stories  and 
legends — Marchen.  The  series  of  little  books  ia- 
dnded  under  tbe  title' of  "  The  Home  Treasury," 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one 
indication  of  this  change,  and  provides  wdl  and 
naefully  for  a  demand  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  tales  that  have  hitherto  appeared  are  edited 
with  good  taste  and  judgment,  and  are  rendered  ia 
every  way  attractive  to  tiie  eye ;  their  real  charm 
is  hovrever  deeper  and  far  more  valuable.  The 
announcemeot  of  this  series  will  explain  its  inten- 
tion ;  in  its  general  spirit  we  entirdy  agree — ^how 
far  we  may  differ,  with  respect  to  the  value  o£ 
illustratiens,  will  appear  from  our  previoua  r«> 
marks. 

"Tbe  character  of  most  children's  books  pnb- 
lisbed  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  fairly 
typified  in  the  name  of  Peter  Parley,  which  the 
writers  of  some  hundreds  of  them  have  assumed. 
The  books  themselves  have  been  addressed,  after  a 
narrow  fashion,  almost  entirely  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  understanding  of  children.  The  many  taleS 
sung  or  said  from  time  immemorial,  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  other,  and  certainly  not  less  important, 
elements  of  a  little  child's  mind,  its  fancy,  imagina' 
tion,  sympathies,  affections,  are  almost  all  gone  out 
of  memory,  and  are  scarcely  to  be  obtained.  '  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,'  and  other  fairy  tales  hallowed  to 
children's  use,  are  now  turned  into  ribaldry  as  sat- 
ires for  men  ;  as  for  the  creation  of  a  new  fairy  tale 
or  touching  ballad,  such  a  thing  is  unheard  of.  That 
the  influence  of  all  this  is  hurtful  to  children,  the 
conductor  of  this  series  firmly  believes.  He  has 
practical  experience  of  it  every  day  in  his  own  family, 
and  he  doubts  not  that  there  are  many  others  who 
entertain  the  same  opinions  as  himself.  He  ptu^ 
poses  at  least  to  give  some  evidence  of  his  belief,  and 
to  produce  a  series  of  works,  the  character  of  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  anti-Feter-Farieyism. 
Some  will  be  new  works,  some  new  combinations  of 
old  materials,  and  some  reprints,  carefully  cleared  a£ 
impurities,  without  deterioration  to  the  points  of  the 
story.  All  will  be  illustrated,  but  sot  after  the  usual 
faslwHi  of  children's  books,  in  which  it  seems  to  fea 
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MMimed  Oat  the  kxrest  kind  ef  ait  ia  good  enoa^ 
to  give  first  impressions  to  a  child.  In  the  present 
series,  though  tne  statement  may  perhaps  excite  a 
smile,  the  illastrations  ■will  be  selected  IVom  the 
trarks  of  Bafiaelle,  Titian,  Haas,  Holbein  and  other 
old  masters.  Some  of  the  best  modem  artists  have 
kindly  promised  their  aid  in  creating  a  taste  for 
beamy  in  little  children." 

Let  no  one  imagine  we  consider  it  a  matter  of 
pride  or  ooBgratnlatiffn,  that  fairy  tales  lose  tlieir 
■ngio  power  over  the  mature  man.  On  the  con- 
ttary,  it  is  because  it  i|s  the  exclusive  prerogative, 
the  divine  gift  of  childhood,  vrhoUy  to  enjoy  and 
half  to  believe  these  delightful  fictions,  that  we 
shaQ  ever  condemn  the  presnmptnous  rebellion 
agamst  natnie  which  the  withholding  of  them  snp- 
pooes.  We  look  upon  children  who  have  been 
Seprived  of  this  poetry  of  inihncy  as  defraoded  not 
only  cf  an  intense  pleasure,  never  to  be  regained, 
bnt  of  one  important  part  of  their  internal  develop- 
ment, whach,  if  diecked  in  its  natural  season,  is 
destroyed  foreveor.  The  idea  that  children  wiU, 
in  the  face  of  their  daily  experience,  continue  to 
believe  in  talking  birds  and  flying  dragons,  in 
giants  that  eat  little  boys,  or  fairies  that  change 
imee  into  footmen,  is  too  abenrd  to  be  answered ; 
there  is  not  the  smallest  danger  of  the  kind.  Bat 
liiere  is  a  danger  that  children  brought  up  to 
imagine  they  know  what  is  tme,  and  nothing  but 
what  is  true,  and  to  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
Invisible,  should  end  by  feeling  nothing  and  be- 
lie^ng  nothing  but  objects  of  sense. 

We  do  not  find  in  fairy-tales  the  smallest  danger 
of  injury  to  the  reasoning  faculty,  the  paramount 
Importance  of  which  we  fully  acknowledge.  The 
inductive  faculty,  so  far  from  being  weak,  is  pecu- 
liarly strong  in  childhood  : — ^why  1 — because  their 
Iraiming  or  experience  enables  them  to  judge  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  data  on  which  they 
Mason!  Not  a  whit :  they  know  nothing  of  the 
kind;  they  may  be  told  this  or  that,  but  all  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  new  to  them,  and  may, 
foft  aught  they  know,  be  new  to  the  world — that 
i«,  snpematural.  The  clearness  and  precision  of 
their  inferences  arise  wholly  from  other  causes. 
They  have  no  interest  and  no  prejudice — no  favor 
and  no  false  shame ;  in  their  natural  state  they 
go  straight  on  to  a  consequence,  with  a  fearless 
justness  which  we  have  often  admired — ^admired 
with  a  melancholy  feeling  that  it  could  not  last. 
It  is  the  world  and  its  vile  realities,  its  interests 
and  its  constraints,  and  not  fairy  tales,  that  stunt 
and  distort  the  noblest  of  all  our  faculties.  The 
robbing  us  of  the  one  next  to  it  in  dignity — ^imagi- 
nation— will  not  help  us. 

We  reluctantly  notice  an  objection,  which  will 
probably  be  made,  to  permitting  children  to  read 
books  written  for  men ;  we  mean  on  the  score  of 
what  is  called  their  impropriety.  There  is  little 
ose  in  reasoning  with  persona  who  believe  that 
virtue  is  to  be  secured  by  enfeebling  tlie  mind  and 
character,  or  whose  powers  of  observation  and 
deduction  axe  so  small  as  to  render  them  inaooe*- 


siUe  to  enridenee.  llioae  who  have  duly  reflected 
on  the  nature  of  a  (Quid's  mind,  on  die  aubjedti 
which  are  fitted  to  excite  its  interest,  and  to  which 
alone  it  can,  by  its  organization  and  the  range  of 
its  experience,  be  awake,  will  need  no  evidence 
indeed  to  convince  them  that  these  timorous  and 
misplaced  precautions  are  not  only  useless,  but 
pernicious ; — useless,  inaemach  as  a  young  child 
in  its  natural  state  is  utterly  unconscious  of,  and 
indifferent  to,  the  class  of  subjects  which  are  sup- 
posed by  its  elders,  (from  their  own  lamentable 
self-knowledge,)  to  have  such  dangerous  attrac- 
tion for  it ;  and  pernicious,  because  the  whole 
force  of  that  attraction,  whatever  it  be,  is  thus 
reserved  for  the  moment  at  whi<^  it  is  really  felt, 
and  consequently  really  dangeroue.  It  will  not  be 
pretended  that,  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  it  is 
possible  by  external  precautions  to  defer  free  con- 
verse with  books  longer.  The  period  of  emanci- 
pation from  the  restraints  of  childhood  must  leave 
a  young  man  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  taste, 
reason  and  conscience,  in  the  choice  of  his  read- 
ing ;  and  woe  to  him  if  he  has  no  better  safeguard 
than  the  entire  novelty  of  every  coarse  expression 
or  equivocal  allusion ! 

With  regard  to  the  other  sex,  the  same  impossi- 
bility does  not  exist.  A  careful  mother  may  pro- 
long indefinitely  the  vigilant  iurveiUance  of  her 
daughter's  rea(Ung,  and  we  are  assured  that  in 
France  this  is  actually  the  case.  Up  to  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  when  this  and  other  restrictions 
drop  at  once,  young  ladies  not  only  read  no  novels, 
(a  privation  upon  which  we  sincerely  congratulate 
diero,)  bnt  no  books  except  those  supposed  to  be 
expressly  fitted  for  their  age  and  sex.  Whether 
the  result  is,  on  a  comparison  with  the  greater 
latitude  allowed  in  this  and  other  respects  to  Eng- 
lish girls,  unfavorable  to  the  purity  of  mind  and 
conduct  of  the  latter,  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
determine.  Without  pretending  to  judge  a  ques- 
tion on  which  far  too  many  hasty  and  unfair  de- 
cisions are  pronounced  on  every  side,  we  shall 
only  venture  to  express  our  conviction,  that  in 
simplicity  and  purity  of  heart  and  life,  and  in  devo- 
tion to  domestic  duties,  the  women  of  England — 
especially  those  whose  understandings  have  been 
early  schooled  and  fortified  by  intercourse  with  the 
great  and  wise — are  at  least  not  inferior  to  any 
who  have  ever  entered  on  the  perplexing  realitiea 
of  Ufe,  from  the  walls  of  a  convent,  or  encountered 
its  temptations  with  the  ignorance  and  inexperience 
of  a  babe. 

It  would  seem  snperfluous  to  repeat  that  we 
mean,  and  can  mean,  no  such  absurdity  as  that  aS 
books  are  fit  for  children ;  but  we  fcaow  the  un- 
fairness with  which  opinions  are  distorted,  and  we 
therefore  say  again,  that  we  take  for  granted  that 
the  books  open  to  their  choice  would  be  only  such 
as  have  the  tendency  commoh  to  all  the  highest 
flights  and  exercises  of  human  genius  and  human 
reason — namely,  to  make  us  sensible  of  our  posi- 
tion on  earth  and  our  kindred  with  heaven,  and  to 
excite  in  us  the  earnest  purpose  and  the  humble 
hope  so  to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  live,  as  not  to  belie 
our  high  calling.  With  such  aspirations,  religion 
in  its  purest  and  sublimest  form — the  religion  of 
him  whose  life  was  the  clear  and  perfect  manifes- 
tation of  the  Godlike — naturally  allies  itself,  and 
is  indeed  inseparable  firom  them;  for  when  the 
soul  of  man  has  reached  its  utmost  strength  and 
elevation,  it  can  find  employment  and  rest  only  in 
the  Divine. 
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Fitn  tlw  BrttMh  and  Fantgo  Bntoir. 

1.  Beport    of  Lieut.-Colond  Sir   Frederic 

Smith  and  Professor  Barlow,  to  the  Right 
Honorable  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  Atmnsphe- 
lie  RaUtoay.  Presented  to  Parliament 
by  comnuind  of  Her  Majesty.  London, 
1842. 

2.  Rapport,  addressi  &  M.  le  Ministre  des 

Travaux  Publics,  sur  le  nouveau  mode 
de  locomotion,  dit  Systhne  Atmosphi- 
rique.  Par.  M.  Edmond  Tbissbrbnc. 
Paris,  1843. 

3.  Report  on  the  Railroad  constructed  from 

Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  upon  the  Atmos- 
pheric System,  and  upon  the  application 
of  this  System  to  Railroads  in  general. 
By  M.  ALiLLET.  London :  John  Weale, 
1844. 

4.  A  Treatise  on  the  Adaptation  of  Atmogphe- 

ric  Pressure  to  the  purposes  of  Locomotion 
on  Railways.  By  J.  D'  A.  Samoda. 
London :  John  Weale,  1841. 

6.  The  Atmospheric  Railioay.  A  Letter  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  etc  By 
James  Pm,  Jun.,  M.R.LA.  London, 
1841. 

6.  Observations  on  the  Report  of  Lieut.-Colo- 
nel  Sir  Frederic  Smith,  R.E.,  and  Pro- 
fessor Barlow,  on  the  Atmospheric  Rail- 
way.  By  T.  F.  Bebgin,  M.R.LA. 
London,  1842. 

Amongst  the  inventioiw  which  within  the  last 
twenty  years  have  rapidly  followed  one  another, 
in  the  application  of  steam  power  to  works  of  pub- 
lic utility,  the  most  important  is  the  railway. 
Scarcely  fifVeen  years  have  elapsed,  siuce  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  means  of  locomotion  was  untested 
even  by  experiment ;  and  the  astonishing  rapidity 
with  which,  as  soon  as  this  point  was  ascertained, 
the  invention  was  brought  into  general  use,  is 
itself  a  criterion  of  its  vast  importance.*  During 
the  last  twelve  years,  several  thousand  miles  of 
railway  have  been  laid  down  in  the  British  empire ; 
and  above  sixty  millions  sterling  had  in  1841  been 
embarked  in  railway  specnlation ;  independent  of 
this,  is  the  still  greater  projected  extent  of  its  adop- 
tion on  the  Continent.  When  we  consider  all  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  the  immense  amount 
of  labor  to  be  encountered,  and  the  enormous  capi- 
tal that  has  been  so  easily  fuund  and  so  readily 
embarked  in  this  gigantic  enterprise,  we  find  cause 
for  admiration,  not  less  at  the  power,  skill  and 
industry  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon 
this  herculean  task,  than  at  the  apparently  limitless 
resources  of  oar  national  wealth. 

The  invention  and  the  successful  application  of 
such  a  power  might  appear  sufficient  for  one  age, 
were  it  not  that  the  characteristic  of  power  is  to 

*  The  Lircrpool  and  Manchester  line  was  opened  to 
the  public  September  IS,  1830. 


multiply  itself,  and  that  every  new  diseovny 
proves  only  the  incitement  to  fresh  efforts  of  inven- 
tive genius.  We  are  not  content  to  look  back 
upon  what  has  been  achieved,  but  press  coatinn«ny 
forward  to  what  we  are  capable  of  accomplishing : 
new  means  beget  fresh  wants,  and  these  again 
are  the  stimulus  to  those  whose  task  it  is  to  pro- 
vide for  them. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  which  we  shall 
sketch  in  the  present  article,  preeenia  an  intereau 
ing  chapter  in  the  annals  of  invention,  apart  from 
its  vast  importance  in  reference  to  practical  results ; 
and  we  deem  a  subject  of  such  universal  concern- 
ment to  be  deserving  of  an  historic  record.  With 
this  view  we  shall,  in  the  first  plaoe,  relate  briefly 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  invention  of  the  At- 
mospheric Railway,  and  shall  reaervt  our  remarks 
on  its  appUcation  to  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

The  first  idea  of  employing  the  power  of  air  ia 
land-oarriage*  occurred  to  a  gentleman  at  Man- 
chester, Mr.  Taylor,  (the  inventor  of  the  first 
power-loom,)  in  1806.  In  conversation  with  two 
friends,  Mr.  Duckworth  and  Mr.  Clegg,  the  sub- 
ject was  discussed  ;  and,  although  these  gentlemen 
were  all  of  opinion  that  the  idea  was  capable  of 
being  realized,  the  means  of  accomplishing  their 
object  was  so  surrounded  with  diffieultiee,  that  the 
subject  was  ultimately  dropped  withont  any  steps 
being  taken  or  experiments  made.  The  plan  pro- 
posed was  in  principle  the  same  as  that  which  is 
now  in  successful  operation  in  Ireland, ^namely 
the  appUcation  of  atmospheric  pressure  obtained  by 
the  exhausting  power  of  the  air-pump.  Mi. 
Taylor's  scheme  only  extended  to  the  conveyance 
of  letters  and  despatches ;  he  suggested  diat  a 
tube,  large  enough  to  contain  a  parcel,  should  be 
laid  down  from  one  town  to  another :  at  these 
places  a  stationary  steam-engine  should  be  erected, 
which  should  exhaust  the  tube.  The  parcels 
being  placed  in  the  tube  at  one  end,  and  the  latter 
exhausted  by  an  engine  at  the  other,  the  pressure 
of  the  air  would  carry  the  contents  of  the  tube  along 
with  immense  velocity ;  at  each  station  or  town  the 
letters  and  parcels  intended  for  that  district  would  be 
taken  out,  and  the  rest  forwarded  to  their  destina- 
tion. This  ingenious  suggestion  was  never  pub- 
Ushed ;  we  believe  that  it  has  remained  to  the 
present  time  wholly  unknown :  its  interest  will  be 
seen  as  we  proceed. 

In  1810,  Mr.  George  Modhurst,  an  engineer  in 
London  published  a  pamphlet,  in  which  he  propos- 
ed "  a  new  method  of  conveying  goods  and  letters 
by  air  ;"  and  in  1813  he  published  his  calculations 
and  remarks  on  the  practicability  of  the  scheme. 
"  These  publications,"  he  says,  "  met  vath  that 
indifference  and  contempt  which  usually  attend 
all  attempts  to  deviate  so  widely  from  established 
customs."  His  suggestions  led  however  to  no 
attempt  to  test  their  correctness ;  but  in  1827  Mr. 

*  Mr.  Papin  originally  suggested  employing  atmos- 
pheric pressure  against  a  vacuum,  but  not  for  these  por- 
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MedhnTBt  printed  another  panphlet,*  in  which  the 
aathoT  soggests  four  applications  of  the  principle 
of  atmoepheric  pressnre  to  purposes  of  travelling, 
which  we  will  describe  in  his  own  words.  The 
passages  we  select  contain  the  whole  account  of 
what  he  purposed  to  aoooinplish,  the  rest  of  the 
pamphlet  being  filled  with  calculations  and  details 
of  management,  which  it  ia  unnecessary  to  quote. 

"  In  order  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  purpose 
of  conveying  goods  and  pesaengeis  from  place  to 
place,  a  hollow  tube  or  aichway  must  be  construct- 
ed the  whole  distance,  of  iron,  brick,  timber,  or 
any  material  that  will  confine  the  air,  and  of 
such  dimensions  as  to  admit  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage to  run  through  it,  capable  of  carrying  pas- 
sengers, and  of  strength  and  capacity  for  liurge  and 
heavy  goods.  The  tube  or  aerial  canal  must  be 
made  air-tight,  and  of  the  same  form  and  dimen- 
sions throughout,  having  a  pair  of  cast-iron  or 
stone  wheel  tracks  securely  laid  all  along  the  bottom, 
for  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  to  run  upon ;  and 
Ae  carriage  must  be  nearly  of  the  size  and  foim 
of  the  canal,  so  as  to  prevent  any  considerable 
quantity  of  air  firom  passing  by  it.  If  the  air  is 
forced  into  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  behind  the  car- 
riage, by  an  engine  of  sufficient  power,  it  will  be 
driven  forward  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  against 
it ;  and  if  the  air  is  continually  driven  in,  the  pres- 
sure against  the  carriage,  and  consequently  its 
motion,  will  be  continnally  maintained." — p.  3. 

"  When  the  carriage  is  to  go  through  the  canaJ, 
from  the  engine,  the  air  must  be  forced  into  the 
canal  behind  it ;  but  when  it  is  to  go  the  contrary 
way,  the  same  engine  is  to  draw  the  air  out  of  the 
canal,  and  rarefy  the  air  before  the  carriage,  that 
tho  atmospheric  air  may  press  into  the  canal  be- 
hind the  canriage,  and  drive  it  the  contrary  way." 
— p.  15. 

The  next  suggestion  of  Mr.  Medhurst  was  as 
follows  :^ 

"  It  is  practicable,  upon  the  same  principle,  to 
form  a  tube  so  as  to  leave  a  continual  communica- 
tion between  the  inside  and  the  outside  of  it,  with- 
out Buffering  any  part  of  the  impelling  air  to  es- 
cape ;  and  by  tUs  means  to  impel  a  carriage  along 
npon  an  iron  road,  in  the  open  air,  with  equu 
velocity,  and  in  a  great  degree  possessing  the  same 
advantages  as  in  passing  withmside  of  the  tube, 
with  the  additional  satisfaction  to  passengers  of 
being  unconfined,  and  in  view  of  the  country.  If 
a  round  iron  tube,  24  inches  in  diameter,  be  made, 
with  an  opening  of  3  inches  wide  in  tho  circumfer- 
ence, and  a  flanch  6  or  8  inches  deep  on  each  side 
of  the  opening,  it  will  leave  a  channel  between  the 
flanches,  and  an  opening  into  the  tube.  If  such  a 
tube  is  laid  all  along  upon  the  ground,  with  the 
iron  channel  immersed  in  a  channel  of  water,  and 
a  piston  or  box  made  to  fit  it  loosely,  and  pass 
through  it  upon  wheels  or  rollers,  this  box,  driven 
through  the  tube  by  the  air  forced  into  it,  may 
give  motion  to  a  carriage  without,  by  a  communi- 
cation through  the  channel  and  the  water.  No  ur 
can  pass  out  of  the  tube  while  the  channel  is  im- 
mersed in  water,  unless  the  air  is  of  such  density 
as  to  force  the  water  out  of  the  channel,  and  then 
the  air  will  follow  it  and  escape  ;  but  there  is  an 

*  It  was  entitled  "A  new  system  of  inland  convevance 
fi>r  gfoods  and  passengera,  capable  of  being  applied  and 
•xlended  throajbout  the  coontry,  and  of  conveying  all 
loads  of  goods,  cattle  and  pcMsengets,  etc." 


opening  made  for  a  bar  of  iren  to  pass  from  the 
running  box,  in  the  interior  of  the  tube — ^to  whidi 
a  rod  or  crank  may  be  brought  from  the  carriage 
in  the  open  air,  and  £rom  that  receive  its  motion." 

A  third  plan  was  the  following : — 

"  A  plan  to  combine  the  two  modes  together, 
that  the  goods  may  be  conveyed  within  the  canal, 
and  a  communication  made  from  the  inside  to  the 
outside  of  it,  so  that  a  carriage  may  be  impelled  in 
the  open  air,  to  carry  passengers,  would  be  an 
improvement  desirable  and  practicable.  It  must 
be  effected  without  the  aid  of  water,  that  it  may 
rise  and  fall  as  the  land  lies ;  and  it  must  give  a 
continual  impulse  to  the  outside  carriage,  without 
suffering  the  impelling  air  to  escape.  For  this 
purpose  there  must  be  some  machinery  which  will 
dimmish  the  simplicity,  make  it  more  expensive, 
and  more  liable  to  be  disordered,  unless  executed 
in  the  most  substantial  and  perfect  manner ;  but 
by  skill,  by  experience,  and  sound  workmanship, 
it  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways." 

Mr.  Medhurst  suggested  a  fourth  idea  : — 

"  The  same  principle  and  the  same  form,  may 
be  advantageously  applied  to  convey  goods  and 
passengers  m  the  open  air,  upon  a  common  road, 
at  the  same  rate  of  a  mile  in  a  minute,  or  sixty 
miles  per  hour ;  and  without  any  obstruction,  ex- 
cept, at  times,  contrary  winds,  which  may  retard 
its  progress,  and  heavy  snow,  which  may  obstruct 
it.  If  a  square  iron  tube  be  formed,  two  feet  on 
each  mde,  four  feet  in  area,  with  three  sid^a, 
and  one  half  of  the  top  of  cast  ircw,  the  odler 
half  of  the  top  made  of  plate  iron  or  copper, 
to  lift  up  and  shut  down  in  a  groove  in  the  cast- 
iron  semi-top  plate,  as  before  described  ;  and  if  a 
strong  and  bght  box  or  frame  be  made  to  run  npon 
wheels,  withm  the  tube,  and  an  iron  arm  made  to 
pass  out,  through  the  opening  made  by  Ufting  up 
the  plate,  as  before  described,  this  arm  may  give 
motion  to  a  carriage  in  the  open  air,  and  upon  the 
common  road,  without  any  railway,  if  the  pressure 
within  the  tube  is  made  strong  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose." 

This  pamphlet  is  now  simply  an  interesting  his- 
torical document :  the  suggestions  of  its  author  led 
at  the  time  to  no  practical  result,  because,  although 
he  understood  the  principle,  the  point  upon  which 
its  applicability  entirely  depended  was  unattained  : 
the  difficulty  was,  to  find  the  means  of  rendering  a 
tube  sufficiently  air-tight,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
allowing  a  piston,  which  should  connect  the  mo- 
tive power  vnthin  the  tube  with  the  bodies  to  be 
propelled  on  its  outside,  to  pass  freely  along  an 
opening  in  this  tube. 

Previously  however  to  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Medhurst's  second  tract,  a  patent  was  taken  ont 
by  Mr.  Vallance  in  1834  for  a  plan  of  locomo- 
tion by  atmospheric  pressure.  This  was  merely 
a  modification  of  Mr.  Medhurst's  first  scheme 
of  exhausting  a  tunnel  large  enough  to  contain 
a  train  of  carriages :  a  stationary  engine  was  to 
be  erected  at  one  end  of  this  tunnel,  which,  it 
was  supposed,  would  create  a  sufficient  vacuum 
for  the  pressure  of  the  air  acting  on  a  piston, 
attached  to  the  first  carriage  to  impel  the  whole 
train  forward.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  plan,  for 
many  reasons  so  palpably  impracticable,  engaged 
the  attention  of  any  man  of  sense,  oi  was  made 
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dw  wtjert  for  »  palant.  A  model  of,  this  nilway 
iraa  cjdiib^tod  at  Brighton,  bat  this  was  the  ezteat 
of  its  application. 

We  diall  briefly  notice  a  claim  pat  forward  by 
Mr.  Pinkus  to  be  the  inventor  of  a  pneumatic  rail- 
way. He  obtained  a  patent,  March  1st,  1834,  for 
a  contrivance  precisely  similar  to  that  which  Med- 
huist  had  published  seven  years  before,  excepting 
that  he  proposed  to  use  a  rope  for  the  continuous 
▼alve,  and  substituted  a  cylinder  for  a  square  tube, 
which  he  describes  as  follows : — 

"A  flexible  cord  lies  in  the  groove  at  the  top  of 
the  cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  closing  the  longi- 
tndinal  apertnre ;  this  cord  is  to  be  of  the  same 
length  as  the  pneumatic  railway,  and  to  fit  tightly 
into  the  groove  or  channel." 

The  failure  of  this  sdieme  was  shown  by  the 
ftet,  that  Mr.  Pinkus  took  out  a  new  patent  in 
1836,  in  which  he  says, — 

"  The  method  of  carrying  it  into  practice  con- 
sists in  a  method  or  in  methods  of  constructing  the 
pneumatic  valve  and  the  valvular  cord,  and  in  the 
manner  of  using  the  same,  one  of  which  methods 
hereinafter  described,  I  design  to  substitute  for 
and  in  lieu  of  the  valve  and  cord  described  in  the 
specification  of  my  said  former  patent." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  specificadon 
of  this  contrivance,  which  proved  a  second  fiiilure ; 
but  we  must  note  that  it  in  no  way  anticipated  or 
resembled  the  subsequent  invention  of  Mr.  Clegg. 
The  difficulty  had  still  to  be  conquered,  and  no 
approach  to  this  had  been  made,  since  Mr.  Med- 
huiBt  first  suggested  the  idea  of  making  a  contin- 
nous  communication  between  the  inside  of  the  tube 
aai  the  carriage  withontgide,  sufficiently  air-tight 
for  the  object  required.  On  the  3d  of  January, 
1839,  Mr.  Clegg  took  out  his  patent,  which  we 
shall  presently  describe,  and  on  the  3d  of  August 
following  Mr.  Pinkus  took  out  a  third  patent,  in 
which  he  introduces  a  valve  in  every  respect  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Mr.  Clegg,  and  further  proposes  to 
seal  it  with  a  composition  to  be  alternately  fluid 
and  solid,  as  described  in  Mr.  Clegg's  patent,  with 
the  only  difference  that  the  composition  was  to  be 
melted  by  a  galvanic  wire  instead  of  a  heater. 
This  patent  was  enrolled  eight  months  after  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Clegg's  specification. 

All  the  attempts  hitherto  made  to  overcome  the 
difficulty  we  have  mentioned  had  failed,  until  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Clegg  effected  this,  in  a  manner 
which,  firom  subsequent  experiments,  removes  any 
doubt  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  atmospheric 
railway,  and  opens  a  new  prospect  of  advantages, 
the  extent  of  which  cannot  at  present  be  calculated . 
The  principal  feature  of  this  invention  consists  in 
"  a  method  of  constructing  and  working  valves  in 
combination  with  machinery,"  to  be  applied  to 
"railways  or  other  purposes,  by  a  line  of  par- 
tially exhausted  pipes  for  the  purposes  of  obtaining 
a  direct  tractive  force  to  move  weights,  either  on 
the  railwayor  otherwise."  The  following  extract 
from  Mr.  Clegg's  specification  explains  this  : — 

"  My  improvemauts  consist  in  a  method  of  osa- 


stracdof  asd  working  valves  in  eonbtaation  wiA 
machinery.  These  valves  work  on  a  hinge  of 
leather,  or  other  flexible  material,  which  is  prac- 
tically air-tight,  (similar  to  the  valves  commonly 
used  in  air-pumps,)  the  extremity  or  edge  of  these 
valves  is  oausea  to  fall  into  a  trough  containing  a 
oompoeitioB  of  bees'  wax  and  tallow,  or  bees'  wax 
and  oil,  or  any  substance  or  composition  of  sub- 
stances which  is  solid  at  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  becomes  fluid  when  heated  a  few 
degrees  ibove  it.  After  tiie  valve  is  closed,  and 
its  extremity  is  laying  in  the  trough,  the  taUow  is 
heated  sufficiently  to  seal  np  or  cement  together 
the  fracture  round  the  edge  or  edges  <tf  the  valve, 
which  the  previous  opening  of  the  valve  had  caused ; 
and  then  the  heat  being  removed,  the  tallow  again 
becomes  hard,  and  forms  an  air-tight  joint  or  ce- 
ment  between  the  extremity  of  the  valve  and  the 
trough.  When  it  is  requisite  to  open  the  valve,  it 
is  done  by  lifting  it  out  of  the  tallow,  with  or  with- 
out the  application  of  heat,  and  the  before-named 
process  of  sealing  it,  or  rendering  it  air-tight,  is 
repeated  every  time  it  is  closed.  "IliiB  eombuation 
of  valves  with  machinery,  ie  made  in  the  apidie*- 
tion  of  these  valves  to  railways,  or  other  purposes, 
by  a  line  of  partially  exhausted  pipes  for  the  pur- 
poses of  obtaining  a  direct  tractive  force  to  move 
weights,  either  on  the  railway  or  otherwise." 

In  a  pamphlet  printed  in  1841,  Mr.  Pim,  the 
treasurer  of  the  Dublin  R^Iway  Company,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  tq  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  then  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on  the  subject  of  the 
atmospheric  railway.  From  this  vrark  we  ebaQ 
extract  a  simple  description  of  the  invention. 

"  On  this  system  of  working  railways,  the  mov- 
ing power  is  communicated  to  the  trains  by  means 
ofa  continuous  pipe  or  main,  of  suitable  diameter, 
laid  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  and  supported  by 
the  same  cross-sleepers  to  which  the  chairs  and 
rails  are  attached.  The  internal  sur&oe  of  the 
pipe  being  properly  prepared  by  a  coating  of  tal- 
low, a  travelling  piston  made  air-tight  by  leather- 
packing,  is  introduced  therein,  and  is  connected  to 
the  leading  carriage  of  each  train  by  an  iron  plate 
or  coulter.  In  this  position,  if  part  of  the  air  be 
withdrawn  from  tiiat  length  of  pipe  in  front  of  the 
piston  by  an  air-pump,  worked  from  a  stationary 
engine  or  by  other  mechanical  means,  placed  at  a 
suitable  distance,  a  certain  amount  of  pressure  on 
the  back  of  the  piston  (being  the  locomotive  force) 
will  take  place,  proportioned  to  the  power  em- 
ployed. In  practice,  and  to  work  economically,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  an  exhaustion  of  air 
in  the  pipe,  equal  to  cansine  a  pressure  from  the 
atmosphere,  upon  or  behind  the  travelling  piston, 
of  8  lbs.  per  square  inch,  which  is  only  about  one- 
half  the  pre-isure  due  to  a  vacuum.  Supposing 
the  main  pipe  to  be  of  18  inches  diameter,  it  wifi 
receive  a  piston  of  354  superficial  inches  area,  on 
which,  with  the  above  pressure,  a  tractive  force  of 
2,033  lbs.  is  consequently  obtained ;  and  this  is 
capable  of  propelling  a  train  weighing  45  tons  (or 
eight  to  nine  loaded  carriases,)  at  the  rate  of  30 
miles  an  hour,  up  an  acclivity  of  1  in  100,  or  53 
feet  per  mile.  The  iron  coulter  being  fixed  to  the 
travelling  piston  within  the  pipe,  and  also  to  the 
leading  carriage  of  the  train,  connects  them  to- 
gether, moving  through  an  aperture  formed  in  the 
top,  and  along  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe ;  while 
one  set  of  vertical  rollers  attached  to  the  piston- 
rod,  at  some  Uttle  distance  behind  the  piston,  pro- 
gressively Uft  up  for  the  spaee  of  a  few  feet,  tad 
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•nother  set  of  rollers  attached  to  the  carriaffe  close 
down  again,  a  portion  of  a  continuous  flexible  valve 
or  flap,  of  peculiar  construction,  covering  the  aper- 
ture ;  and  it  is  the  very  simple,  ingenious,  and 
efficient  mode  of  successively  opening,  and  closing 
down  and  hermetically  sealing  this  valve,  as  each 
train  advances  and  moves  on,  that  constitutes  the 
merit  of  the  invention,  and  the  fonndation  of  the 
patent ;  the  operation  consisting  first,  in  opening 
the  valve  to.  admit  the  free  admission  of  the  exter- 
nal air,  to  press  on  the  back  of  the  piston,  and 
produce  motion ;  and  then  in  effectually  closing 
dovrn  and  sealing  the  valve  again,  bo  as  to  leave 
the  pipe  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  travelling  pis- 
ton of  the  next  train,  and  ready  to  be  again  ex- 
hausted of  its  air.  Stationary  engines  of  sufficient 
power,  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  traffic  and 
speed  reauired,  would,  in  practice,  be  placed  at  in- 
tervak  of  about  three  miles  apart,  and  be  arranged 
to  work  the  railway  to  that  length,  alternately  on 
either  side  of  their  position,  as  might  be  required." 
—pp.  6-8. 

The  means  of  stopping  a  train  and  passing  from 
«ne  section  of  pipe  to  another,  are  as  follows  :^ 

"  When  it  becomes  necessary  to  stop  or  retard 
the  carriages,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  a  common 
break,  a  valve  in  the  travelling  piston  may  be 
opened  by  the  guard  or  conductor  of  the  train, 
whereby,  the  external  air  being  admitted  in  ad- 
vance of  the  piston  into  the  exhausted  portion  of 
the  pipe,  the  propelling  power  is  at  once  destroyed. 
The  separating  values,  in  the  main  or  pipe  between 
each  section  or  division  of  the  line,  being  made 
self-acting,  there  will  be  no  occasion  for  stopping, 
or  even  for  retarding  the  movement  of  the  tram,  m 
passing  from  one  division  of  the  pipe  to  another,  as 
the  air  is  successively  exhausted  by  the  stationary 
power  placed  at  the  proper  intervals.  The  car- 
riages may,  therefore,  pass  continuously,  at  any 
required  velocity,  as  if  drawn  by  a  locomotive  en- 
gine ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep  this  circumstance 
in  mind,  as  by  any  other  system  of  traction  by  sta- 
tionary engines  than  the  atmospheric,  a  stoppage 
and  a  change  at  each  engine  is  unavoidable." — ^pp. 
■9,  10. 

It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  fiilly  the  simplicity 
and  beauty  of  this  invention,  and  the  facility  and 
regularity  with  which  the  tube  and  valves  act, 
without  examining  the  apparatus  or  plans  of  its 
construction.  The  exhaustion  of  the  main  tube, 
and  the  propulsion  of  the  piston  and  carriages  at- 
tached, are  easily  comprehended  ;  but  the  mode  of 
passing  from  one  section  of  the  pipe  to  another, 
above  alluded  to,  requires  more  attention  :  this  is 
explained  in  the  description  given  by  M.  Teisser- 
enc  in  his  report  to  the  French  government,  to 
which  we  shall  presently  allude : — 

"  Qnand  on  sort  de  la  sphere  d*action  d'une  ma- 
chine pneamatique,  pour  entrer  dans  la  sphere 
d'action  de  rappareilpneuinatique  suivant,  il  est 
done  convenable  que  I'air  du  tube  dans  lequel  on 
entre  soit  dej&  rarefi^ ;  mais  alors  le  tube  est  ferm£ 
k  sea  deux  extr^mit^s.  Nouvelle  difficult^  pour 
^viter  le  choc  du  piston  arrivant  avec  toute  sa  Vi- 
tesse acquise  contre  la  soupape  de  cloture,  pour 
ouvrir  cette  soupape  avec  un  petit  effort,  de  man- 
iixe  k  donner  passage  au  piston,  sans  donner  pas- 
sage k  I'atr  extarieur,  sans  arreter,  sans  ralentir 
Mulement  le  oonvoi.    loi  tl  a  fallu  encore  recourir 
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k  une  disposition  fort  ingdnieuse.  La  soupape  de 
MM.  Clegg  et  Samuda  s'ouvre  au  moment  oil  le 
piston  ferme  dijk  le  tube,  et  par  Taction  meme  do 
piston ;  I'effort  est  presque  nul,  la  rentr^  de  I'air 
n'en  est  pas  augment^e.  Quant  k  la  sortie  du  pis- 
ton d'un  tube,  die  ne  donne  lieu  non  plus,  k  aucun 
choc,  bien  qu'une  soupape  de  cloture  se  trouve 
aussi  k  Textr^mit^  du  tuyau,  et  voici  comment : 
I'appareil  pneumatique  plaM  sur  le  c6t^  du  chemin 
communique  avecle  tube  de  propulsion  parun  tube 
aspirateuT>  II  asnffi  de  placer  ce  tuyau  aspirateur 
it  quelques  metres  en  de^ii  de  Textr^mitd  ferm^e 
par  la  soupape  de  sortie  pour  rendre  toute  rencon- 
tre entre  le  piston  et  cette  soupape  impossible. 
Dii  que  le  piston  a  d^pass^  le  tube  aspirateur,  I'air 
n'^tant  plus  enlev^devant  lui  se  comprime  de  plus 
en  plus,  augmente  progressivement  de  density  jus- 
qu'an  moment  od  la  preseion  int^rieur  £tant  sup6- 
rieure  k  la  pression  atmosph^rique,  la  sunpape 
s'ouvre  d'elle-mcme." — Af.  Teisserenc's  Report,  p. 

lis. 

[On  leaving  the  sphere  of  acUon  of  one  pneuroft- 
tic  engine,  to  enter  into  the  sphere  of  action  of  the 
next  pneumatic  machinery,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
air  of  the  tube  into  which  you  enter  should  be  al- 
ready rarefied :  of  course  the  tube  is  closed  at  both 
its  extremities.  And  here  is  a  new  difficulty,  to 
avoid  the  shock  of  the  piston,  coming  with  fall 
momentum  against  the  valve  which  shuts  it  np, 
and  to  open  that  valve  easily,  so  as  to  give  a  pas- 
sage to  the  piston  and  not  to  the  outer  aur,  and  with- 
out stopping,  or  even  retarding  the  train.  This 
required  a  very  ingenious  device.  The  valve  of 
Messrs.  Clegg  &  Samuda  opens  at  the  moment 
that  the  piston  enters  the  tube,  and  by  the  action 
of  the  piston  itself.  The  force  used  is  very  small, 
and  very  little  air  gets  in.  When  the  piston  goes 
out  of  one  of  the  tubes,  there  is  no  more  shock, 
although  a  valve  is  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  It  is  in 
this  manner.  The  pneumatic  machine  placed  at 
the  road  side,  communicates  with  the  propelling 
tube,  by  an  air  tube.  And  by  placing  the  air  tube 
a  short  distance  before  the  end  of  the  tube  closed  . 
by  the  valve,  it  is  made  impossible  for  the  piston 
to  strike  against  the  valve.  When  the  piston  has 
passed  the  air  tube— the  air  being  no  longer  driven 
away,  is  more  and  more  compressed,  increasing  in 
density  untU  the  pressure  from  without  the  valve, 
being  greater  than  the  atmospheric  pressure,  the 
valve  opens  of  itself.] 

Soon  after  Mr.  Clegg  had  taken  out  his  patent, 
ho  exhibited  a  model  thirty  feet  long  at  Paris  ;  and 
a  second  model,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long, 
was  erected  in  1840,  by  Messrs.  Samuda  at  their 
manufactory  in  Southwark,  which  excited  much 
attention.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a 
space  of  ground  at  Wormholt  Scrubs,  half  a  mile 
long,  was  placed  by  the  directors  of  the  Thames 
Junction  Railway  Company  at  the  disposal  of 
Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda,  (who  cooperated  in 
carrying  out  the  invention,)  for  the  purpose  of  lay- 
ing down  a  line  of  railway  on  the  atmospheric 
principle ;  and  in  May,  1840,  this  experimental  line 
was  opened.  An  event  so  interesting  attracted  a 
large  concourse  of  persons  to  the  spot ;  and  by  tli»- 
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iasue  of  the  experiment  then  to  be  tried,  wonld 
probably  be  shown  the  practicability  or  failure  of 
the  invention :  several  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  a  large  number  of  persous  of  rank  and  emi- 
nent engineers  were  present.  The  success  which 
from  the  first  attended  these  experiments  realized 
the  expectations  of  Messrs.  Clegg  and  Samuda ; 
they  were  repeated  several  times  each  week  during 
a  twelvemonth,  and  continued  lees  iieqaently  a 
second  year.  Engineers  and  persons  connected 
with  railway  companies  came  from  Paris,  Peters- 
burg, Vienna,  Berlin  and  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent, as  well  as  from  every  part  of  the  British 
dominions,  to  examine  the  apparatus  and  witness 
its  operation.  The  results  of  these  experiments 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet  in  1840,  which  was  re- 
printed in  an  extended  form  in  1841.  We  shall 
refer  to  the  points  of  chief  interest. 

The  inclination  of  the  line  was  1  in  130 ;  the 
vacuum-pipe  half  a  mile  long  and  9  inches  internal 
diameter;  the  exhausting-pump  was  37^  inches 
diameter  and  321  inches  stroke,  worked  by  a 
steam-engine  of  16  horse  power. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  experiment,  a  series  of 
posts  were  fixed  along  the  half  mile  every  two 
chains,  and  a  barometric  gauge  was  attdbhed  at 
each  end  of  the  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  degree  to  which  the  pipe  was  exhausted. 
A  vacuum  equal  to  a  column  of  mercury  eighteen 
inches  high  was  obtained  in  about  one  minute,  and 
both  gauges  indicated  the  same  extent  of  vacuum 
.at  the  same  instant." 

Tollowing  out  the  registered  results  obtained 
charing  six  months,  it  was  found  that  a  main  pipe 
•of  18  inches  diameter  would  be  sufficiently  large 
!  for  a  traffic  of  5000  tons  a  day,  viz. ,  2500  each  way, 
:  supposing  the  inclination  of  the  line  to  average  1 
in  100.*    But  among  the  most  important  of  the 

♦  The  pateatecs  give  the  following  details : — "  A  main 
pipe,  13  inches  diameter,  will  contain  a  piston  of  254 
mchea  area:  the  usual  pressure  on  this  piston,  produced 
hy  exhausting  the  pipe,  should  he  S  lbs.  per  square  inch 
<as  this  is  the  most  economical  degree  of  vacuum  to  work 

-.  at,  sod  a  large  mnrsin  is  left  for  obtaining  higher  vacu- 
ums to  draw  trains  ucarier  than  usual  on  emergeudcsj — 

.  a  tractive  force  of  2032  pounds  is  thus  obtained,  which 
will  draw  a  train  weighiug  4>tons,  at  30  miles  per  hour, 
up  an  incline  rising  i  in  100.    Two  and  a  half  miles  of 

'  this  pipe  will  contain  23,3.34  cubic  feet  of  air,  ^§ths  of 
which,  or  12,439  cubic  feet,  must  be  pumped  out  to  elTect 
a  VBCnnm  equal  to  8  lbs.  per  sqimro  inch ;  the  air-pump 
for  thi^i  purpose  should  he  5  feet  7  inches  diameter,  or 

'  24'7  feel  area,  and  its  piston  should  move  through  220 
feet  per  minute,  thus  discharging  at  the  rote  of  24'7  X 
220  =  S434  cubic  feet  per  minute  at  first,  and  at  the  rate 
of  2536  cubic  feet  per  minute  when  the  vacuum  has  ad- 

-vanced  to  16  inches  mercury,  or  8  lbs.  per  square  inch, 
the  mean  quantity  discbni^fed  being  thus  893S  feet  per 
minute:  therefore  J;^^''^  =i  3-1  minutes,  the  time  re- 
quired to  exhaust  the  pipe  ;  and.ns  the  area  of  the  puiop 
piston  is  14  times  as  great  as  that  in  the  pipe,  so  the  ve- 
locity of  the  latter  will  be  14  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
fonncr.or  220  feet  per  minute  ^  14  =  3030  feet  per  min- 

-ute,  or  33  miles  pec  hour.  But  in  consequence  of  the  iu- 
periect  action  of  an  air-pump,  slight  leakages,  etc.,  this 
velocity  will  be  reduced  to  30  miles  per  hour,  and  the  time 

'  requisite  to  make  the  vacuum  increased  to  4  minutes : 

I  the  train  will  thus  more  over  the  2)  miles  section  in  S 

•  minutes,  and  it  can  be  prepared  for  the  next  train  in  4 

>  miuotes  more,  — tojel  her  9  ouQUtes ;  1 S  minates  is  there-i 
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facta  deduced  from  these  experiments  ai«  the  fol- 
lowing, which  refer  to  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear 
on  the  apparatus : — i 

•  •  •  "The  workings  of  the  system  are 
equally  perfect  daring  all  seasons, — ^throngh  the 
height  of  summer  and  in  the  severest  winter  that 
we  have  known  for  many  years  :  in  no  single  in- 
stance during  the  whole  time  has  any  derangement 
of  the  machinery  taken  place,  to  prevent,  or  even 
to  delay  for  one  minute,  the  starting  oflhe  trains. 
The  main  pipe  and  valve  have  considerably  im- 
proved by  working  ;  the  composition  for  sealing  the 
valve  has  become  so  much  more  firmly  bedded  in 
its  place,  that  while  in  June  last  we  were  only  able 
to  obtain  a  vacuum  equal  to  a  colnmn  of  mercury  19 
to  20  mches  high,  we  now  obtain  from  22  to  34 
inches,  and  occasionally  25.  The  speed,  originally 
from  20  to  30  miles  per  hour,  now  ranges  from  30 
to  45.  The  whole  attendance  the  valve  and  main 
received  during  this  period  was  that  of  a  single  la- 
borer for  about  one  hour  every  week  :  the  compo- 
sition now  in  the  valve-groove  has  never  been 
changed ;  and  66  lbs.  weight  only  has  been  added 
to  supply  the  waste  ;  the  cost  of  this  composition, 
which  consists  of  wax  and  tallow,  is  Is.  per  lb." — 
p.  11. 

The  success  of  these  experiments,  and  the  gen- 
eral attention  which  wak  drawn  to  the  subject, 
forced  it  upon  the  notice  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Pun,  who  to^k  a  warm  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
so  important  an  enterprise,  printed  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  atmospheric  railway,  the  great  pub- 
lic advantages  which  its  adoption  held  out,  and 
urged  the  subject  strongly  on  the  attention  of  the 
Board  of  Trade.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal, 
Sir  Frederick  Smith  and  Professor  Barlow  were 
appointed  to  examine  the  experimental  works  at 
Wormholt  Scrubs,  and  to  furnish  a  report  upon 
the  applicability  of  the  system.  This  document, 
addressed  to  the  Earl  of  Ripon,  was  presented  to 
Parliament,  and  is  dated  February  15, 1643.  Its 
contents  consist  chiefly  of  calculations  on  the 
details  of  working,  too  purely  scientific  for  our 
examination  here.  We  cannot,  however,  but 
notice  the  partiality  of  the  general  remarks,  the 
evident  desire  to  suggest  every  doubt  and  to  mini- 
mize every  advantage  of  the  atmospheric  system. 
Notwithstanding  this  bias,  however,  the  admissions 
forced  upon  its  authors  are  decisive.  The  chief 
points  on  which  questions  naturally  present  them- 
selves, and  to  which  we  shall  first  confine  oor 
attention,  are  the  following:  we  quote  them  from 
the  Parliamentary  Report : — 

"  It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  trains  of 
carriages  may  be  worked  by  means  of  atmospheric 
pressure ;  the  points  now  to  be  decided  are  :— 

"1.  Whether  this  principle  admit  of  its  being 
advantageously  applied  to  greater  distances  than 
half  a  mile,  which  is  the  length  of  the  present  ex- 
perimental line"  [at  Wormholt  Scrubs.] 

fore  ample  time  to  allow  between  each  train,  and  suppos- 
ing the  working  day  to  consist  of  14  hours,  66  trains  can 
be  started  in  each  direction,  or  2620  tons,  making  a  total 
of  EOQO  tons  per  day.  The  fixed  engine  to  perform  this 
duty  will  be  110  horses' power,  equivalent  to  29  horses' 
power  per  mile  in  each  direction." 
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"9.  Th*  probable  expense  of  oonstnicting  a 
railway  on  this  principle,  and  of  supplying  the 
locomotive  power. 

"  3.  The  relative  economy  in  working  such  a 
line,  as  compared  with  a  railway  worked  by  loco- 
motire  engines. 

"  4.  The  degree  of  safety  which  the  atmo»- 
pheric  system  aiTords,  as  compared  with  other 
locomotive  means." 

The  first  of  these  points  appears  to  be  decided, 
by  the  successful  results  obtained  on  the  railway 
from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey,  extending  nearly  two 
miles,  which  has  been  recently  completed  :  tlicse 
are  still  more  satisfactory  than  the  former  experi- 
ments on  a  line  of  half  a  mile  :  but  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  them  hereafter.  We  shall 
here  quote  the  observations  of  Mr.  Samuda  on  this 
point : — 

"  In  answer  to  the  first  objection  we  would  say, 
in  every  case  where  a  train  has  been  started,  the 
pipe  has  first  been  exhausted  to  eighteen  inches  of 
mercury  or  upwards.  •  •  •  •  •  From  the 
barometric  gau^s  /ixed  at  both  ends  of  the  pipe, 
the  vacuum  is  ascertained  to  be  formed  to  an  equal 
extent  throughout  the  whole  length  without  any 
appreciable  difference  of  time.  The  pipe  laid 
down  is  nine  inches  diameter  and  half  a  mile  long, 
and  a  pressure  equal  to  a  columi^  of  mercury 
eighteen  inches  high  is  obtained  in  one  minnte  by 
an  aii^pump  thirty-seven  and  a  half  inches  diame- 
ter, moving  tlitough  one  hundred  and  sixty-five 
feet  per  minute.  Now  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the 
transverse  section  of  the  pipe  be  increased  to  any 
extent,  and  the  area  of  the  air-pump  proportionr 
ately  increased,  the  result  will  remain  unaltered, — 
t.  e.,  half  a  mile  of  pipe  will  be  exhansted  in  one 
minate  ;  and  supposing  the  air-pump  has  to  ex- 
hanst  three  miles,  it  wQl  perform  the  operation  in 
six  minutes  :  it  is  also  obvious  that  if  the  area  of 
the  air-pump  be  increased  in  a  greater  proportion 
than  that  of  the  pipe,  the  exhaustion  will  be  per- 
formed more  rapidly,  or  vice  versA.  These  results 
are  matters  of  absolute  certwnty,  as  convincingly 
clear  as  that  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  must  be 
regulated  by  the  area  of  the  piston  on  which  the 
steam  acts.  No  person  of  scientific  attainments 
wDl  for  one  moment  doubt  that,  if  a  steam-engine 
were  made  with  a  cylinder  twice  the  area  of  the 
largest  cylinder  ever  set  to  work,  the  power  ob- 
tained would  be  in  proportion  to  the  increased 
area.  And  so  with  the  air-pumps  before  alluded 
to ;  the  excess  of  work  is  immediately  arrived  at, 
that  an  air-pump  six  feet  three  inches  diameter 
will  perform  over  another  of  three  feet  one  and 
a  half  inch  diameter,  the  speed  of  the  pistons  being 
the  same  in  both  instances.  So  plain  and  self- 
evident  is  this  result,  that  we  believe  the  most 
skeptical  will  admit  it  to  be  correct ;  and  this  being 
granted,  the  applicability  of  the  system  to  a  line 
of  any  length  must  follow ;  for  whalover  the  length 
of  railroad  be, — whether  three,  or  thirty,  or  three 
hundred  miles, — no  different  effects  have  to  be 
produced.  The  working  a  road  thirty  miles  long 
would  be  the  same  tiling  as  working  ten  roads 
each  three  miles  long.  Every  three  miles  an 
engine  and  air-pump  is  fixed,  which  exhausts  its 
own  portion  of  pipe  before  the  train  arrives ;  thus, 
as  the  train  advances,  it  receives  power  from  each 
succeeding  engine  in  tttm  (and  without  any  stop- 
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page,  unless  required,  until  it  arrives  at  its  final 
destination,)  and  the  air-pumps  continuing  to 
work,  after  the  train  has  passed,  on  the  section 
they  act  upon,  re-exhaust  it  in  readiness  for  the 
next. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  cost  of  construction,  we 
now  possess  satisfactory  data  upon  which  to  form 
a  calculation.  In  the  first  place,  on  the  atmos- 
pheric system  one  line  of  rails  is  proved  to  be  suf- 
ficient, and  half  the  expense  of  rails  is  thus  at  once 
saved.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  weight  of  the 
rail  may  be  reduced  very  considerably,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weight  of  the  locomotive  engine 
(from  fifteen  to  twenty  tons)  being  got  rid  of. 

M.  Mallet,  in  his  recent  Report  to  the  French 
Government,  (to  which  we  shall  refer  hereafter,) 
makes  another  valuable  suggestion,  which  will 
probably  lead  to  a  further  saving :—"  Could  we 
not  -besides  (as  is  done  on  the  road  ft'om  Kings- 
town to  Dalkey,  where  the  trains  run  more  than 
five  hundred  mitres  by  momentum,  the  piston  out 
of  the  pipe)  have  long  interruptions  of  the  main 
pipes,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  trains  arriving  at 
new  mains  should  regain  their  lost  speed.  Great 
economy  would  follow  such  an  arrangement.  Of 
the  different  combinations  which  might  thus  be 
formed,  much  yet  remains  to  be  said." — ^p.  44. 

Another  considerable  saving  is  effected  in  the 
expense  of  forming  the  road.  Those  who  have 
studied  the  cost  of  constructing  railways,  know 
well  how  large  an  item  this  forms.  A  sUght  in- 
clination in  the  conrse  renders  a  succession  of 
embankments,  cuttings,  viaducts,  &c.,  necessary, 
which  have  not  only  to  be  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance, but  to  be  maintained  and  repaired.  The 
cost  of  this  is  too  obvious,  to  any  one  who  has 
travelled  on  our  present  lines  of  railway,  to  need 
indication.  * 

M.  Mallet,  in  speaking  of  the  width  of  way 
required  on  the  present  system,  says : — 

"  This  width,  more  than  quadruple  that  of  the 
road,  is  rendered  necessary  by — First,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  slopes  required  by  the  cuttinfrs  and 
embankments.  Secondly,  the  spoil  banks.  Third- 
ly, tlie  side  roads.  Fourtiily,  the  drains  or  ditches  ; 
and  fifthly  and  lastly,  the  sidings  for  stations  on 
the  line.  Of  these  five  causes  the  principal  is  the 
foundations  for  the  slopes,  which  are  often  very 
considerable.  The  necessity  of  great  radii  of  cur- 
vature, and  especially  that  of  small  inclinations, 
leads  inevitably  to  this.  With  the  atmospheric 
system,  the  earthworks,  and  consequently  the 
extent  of  the  slopes,  will  be  much  less  consider- 
able. To  estimate  tlie  cost  of  compensation  on 
this  system  at  five  ninths  of  that  on  the  ordinary 
railroads  would  be  to  overrate  this  part  of  the 
expense." — p.  40. 

And  again : — 

"  Passing  now  to  works  of  art,  I  shall  remark 
that  a  great  number  among  them,  as  bridges, 
under  which  the  railroad  passes,  will  be  consider^ 
ably  reduced  in  their  dimensions.  Instead  of  a 
height  of  5"- 50  under  the  crown,  these  bridges 
will  need  to  have  no  more  than  S'"-  50  at  most,, 
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ainM  it  will  not  be  necemry  to  le»Te  patsa^  for 
the  dunmeys  of  the  locomotives.  The  quantity  of 
embankment  at  the  approachee  to  these  bridges 
will  be  piopoTtioBally  less." — p.  41. 

The  fact  has  never  been  questioned,  that  the 
atmospheric  railway  admits  of  much  steeper  gror 
dients ;  and,  without  entering  on  the  wide  field  of 
oalculations  of  economy  and  public  advantage 
which  this  simple  fact  opens,  we  shall  limit  our 
remarks  to  one  point  of  view,  and  leave  our  readers 
to  follow  ont  the  dedocible  reasonings.  A  loco- 
motive engine  weighing  seventeen  tons  will  only 
draw  a  l(Md  of  about  thirty  tons  up  an  inclined 
plane  of  one  in  one  hundred  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  an  hour.  If  required  to  draw  any  additional 
weight,  at  this  small  speed,  another  engine  must 
be  attached, — that  is,  the  cost  of  working  must  be 
doubled.    This  is  alluded  to  by  M.  Teisserenc : — 

"  Ne  pouvant  diviser  les  trains,  ni  cr6er  &  vo- 
lenti des  trains  supplementaires,  aussitot  qu'un 
convoi  est  trop  charge,  il  faut  atteler  deux  locomo- 
tives, o'est-kAiire  doubler  les  frais  de  transport. 
Les  accidents  sur  les  trains  men^  k  tris-grande 
Vitesse  ont  d'autant  plus  de  gravity  que  le  nombre 
des  voitures  attel^es  est  plus  considerable.  Noc 
senlement  lis  frappent  un  plus  grand  nombre  de 
personnes,  mais  la  masse  en  mouvement  6tant  plus 
grande,  les  chocs,  en  cas  d'arret  brusque,  sont 
plus  difficiles  k  amortir,  plus  d&astreux  dans  leurs 
oons^uences." — p.  107. 

[There  being  no  way  uf  dividing  the  truns,  nor 
of  oringing  forward  supplementary  trains  at  plea- 
sure, as  soon  as  a  train  is  found  to  be  too  heavy, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  attach  a  second  locomotive, 
which  doubles  the  expense  of  transportation. 
When  an  accident  happens  to  a  train  going  very 
fast,  the  mischief  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  carriages  in  it.  Not  only  by  the  in- 
creased number  of  passengers,  but  the  mass  in 
motion  being  larger,  it  is  more  difiScultto  deaden  the 
shock,  in  case  of  a  sudden  stoppage,  and  the  con- 
sequences are  the  more  disastrous.] 

We  now  turn  to  the  atmospheric  principle. 
The  stationary  engine  of  one  hundred  horse- 
power, noM(  at  work  on  the  Dalkey  railway,  draws 
seventy-two  tons  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  along  a 
line  of  one  and  three  quarter  miles  upon  a  gradient 
of  one  in  one  hundred.  The  parliamentary  re- 
porters admit  that,  whilst  "  a  great  part  of  the 
power  of  the  heavy  locomotive  engine  is  expended 
in  overcoming  its  own  gravity  and  resistance,  it  is 
equally  true  that,  on  the  atmospheric  principle,  the 
whole  additional  force  is  exerted  on  the  load 
itself."  This  advantage  of  the  atmospheric  prin- 
ciple consequently  admits  the  power  of  working 
lines  economically  on  a  large  range  of  gradients 
from  which  locomotive  power  is  necessarily  ex 
eluded  ;  the  question  of  limit  is,  in  fact,  one  not 
of  power  but  of  economical  calculation.  "The 
atmospheric  system,"  says  M.  Mallet,  "  is,  so  to 
speak,  master  of  the  acclivities,  and  aflbrds  oppor- 
tunities of  making  calculations  which  the  present 
system,  with  its  stringent  conditions,  does  not 
admit  of."  To  overcome  the  resistance  of  a  load 
up  a  steep  hill,  the  power  of  the  engine  most  be 


increased ;  and  it  is  only  a  qneatkm,  in  each  par- 
ticular instjince,  whether  this  will  be  more  expen- 
sive than  tunnelling  or  embanking.  The  par- 
liamentary reporters  remark,  that "  to  work  steep 
inclines  by  means  of  larger  tubes  would  involve 
the  necessity  of  stopping  the  train  at  the  foot  of 
such  planes,  and  of  again  overcoming  the  inertia 
of  the  load  ;  in  both  instances  causing  a  loss  of 
time."  This  objection  is  answered  by  Mr.  Bergia 
as  follows : — 

"  Assume  for  a  moment,  which  however  I  alto- 
gether deny,  that  it  was  neceesary  to  vary  the  size 
of  the  main  on  every  ascent,  and  to  stop  the  train 
at  the  foot  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  changing  the 
piston,  I  should  say  the  cases  are  very  few  indeed 
m  which  the  engineer,  when  laying  out  a  line  of 
railway,  could  not  so  arrange  his  plans  that  these 
stopping  places  should  be  the  most  desirable  for 
stations,  and  thus  render  the  accommodation 
afforded  to  the  public  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  efficient  and  econonucal  working  of  the  line. 
But  I  do  not  agree  in  supposing  it  necessary  to 
change  the  dimensions  of  tlie  mam  on  every  steep 
incline  ;  *  *  *  the  less  the  exhaustion  in  the 
main,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  extracted  at 
each  stroke  of  the  pump  in  proportion  to  the  power 
expended ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  less  the  ex- 
haustion (within  proper  limits)  the  diameter  of  the 
main  being  proportionately  increased,  the  greater 
the  economy  Sf  the  system  ;  and  in  this  assertion 
I  am  fully  borne  out  by  the  reporters'  investigSr 
tion.  Further,  this  reduction  of  vacuum  does  not 
materially  affect  the  velocity  of  travelling,  which 
is  essentially  dependent  on  the  discharging  power 
of  the  air-pump.  Such  being  the  fact,  an  engi- 
neer, when  looking  out  a  line  of  railway,  and 
starting  with  the  knowledge  that  he  is  not  re- 
stricted to  levels  or  even  to  moderate  gradients, 
would  find  few  districts  in  which  he  would  not  be 
able  to  form  the  railway  almost  on  the  very  surface 
of  the  cotmtry  ;  for  ho  would  be  at  liberty  to  avail 
himself  of  almost  any  ascent ;  the  only  conse- 
quence of  his  doing  so  being  an  increased  ex- 
penditure of  power,  precisely  in  the  ratio  of  the 
mcreased  resistance." 

There  are  many  other  incidental  advantages,  of 
an  importance  scarcely  yet  appreciable,  which  ait 
obtained  by  the  simple  conmiand  of  steeper  gra- 
dients. It  will  be  seen  that  this  opens  at  once  a 
much  wider  and  more  free  choice  to  the  engineer 
in  the  course  of  bis  line,  and  the  expenses  of  c«n- 
pensation  for  the  value  of  property  may  frequently 
be  affected  and  considerably  reduced  or  avoided. 

Independent,  however,  of  mere  economical  con- 
siderations, we  remark  the  incalculable  advantage 
of  effecting  the  possibility  of  railroads  in  countries 
where  locomotive  power  most  ever  remain  inap- 
plicable. Mountains  may  be  bored,  valleys  may 
be  bridged  with  viaducts,  or  filled  up  with  em- 
bankments, but  the  power  to  effect  this  does  not 
depend  merely  upon  skill  and  the  command  of 
capital ;  it  is  restricted  within  the  limits  of  pru- 
dential economy,  of  that  foresight  in  man  which 
regulates  expenditure  by  anticipated  profit — which 
plants  the  grain,  that  it  may  increase  and  multiply. 
These  gigantic  works  will  only  be  nsdertakea 
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wliere  the  existing  or  antiaipated  traffic  justifies 
the  specnlation ;  and  we  may  hence  estimate,  in 
some  degree,  the  yaloe  of  an  invention  which 
offers  so  wide  an  extension  of  these  adTantages  of 
eommontcation,  whilst  it  holds  out  increased  in- 
ducements of  profit  to  enterprising  capitalists  to 
promote  the  public  benefit. 

3.  We  now  proceed  to  the  relative  expenses  of 
working,  on  which  point  the  parliamentary  re- 
porters make  the  following  remarks : — 

"  This  is  a  question  to  which  no  general  answer 
can  be  given,  because  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
daily  amount  of  traffic.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
stationary  engine  properly  proportioned,  according 
to  the  rules  we  have  indicated  for  a  pipe  three 
miles  long,  would  be  able  to  work  trains  on  a  line 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  every  half  hour, 
each  way,  during  the  day,  (say  of  twelve  hours,) 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  forty-four  miles. 
Now  to  work  this  distance  by  a  locomotive  engine, 
at  the  moderate  estimate  of  \s.  id.  per  mile,  would 
amount  to  9/.  18s.,  say  10/.  per  day;  whereas 
the  stationary  engine  power  would  not  cost  one 
half  that  sum,  and  consequently  a  saving  in  work- 
ing expenses  would  arise  of  1800/.  or  2000/.  per 
annum.  But  if  only  half  this  duty  were  required, 
the  expenses  of  the  two  ways  of  working  would 
be  much  nearer  equal ;  and  again,  if  only  half  the 
latter  duty  were  to  be  performed,  that  is  of  trains 
starting  only  every  two  hours  each  way,  the  advan- 
tages would  be  on  the  side  of  the  locomotive  en- 
gine. The  fact  is,  that  in  one  case  the  expenses 
per  diem  vnll  be  nearly  the  same,  whether  working 
at  intervals  of  an  hour  or  at  every  quarter  hour ; 
whereas  in  the  other  the  charge  is  nearly  propor^ 
tional  to  the  work  actually  performed." — Keport, 
p.  5. 

This  we  assome  to  be  eonect ;  at  the  same  time 
it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that,  by  ascertained  facts, 
the  atmospheric  railway  is  now  shown  to  work  as 
easily  at  the  rate  of  fifty  to  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
upon  an  ordinary  line,  as  at  twenty  miles, — ^with 
the  remarkable  advantage,  that  increase  of  speed 
does  not  increase  the  cost.  In  some  respects,  the 
tendency  of  increase  of  speed  is  even  to  lessen 
eoet;  for  instance,  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
leakage  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  speed,  and  a 
saving  is  thus  effected.  Assuming  therefore,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  traffic  on  a  line  renders  it 
desirable  to  start  trains  every  quarter  instead  of 
every  half  honr,  it  is  easily  accomplished.  The 
statement  of  the  parliamentary  reporters  shows 
how  the  economy  on  the  atmospheric  system  would 
increase  in  such  cases.  And  here  we  must  remark 
a  singular  advantage  of  employing  stationary  en- 
gines, alluded  to  by  M.  Teisserenc.*  The  cost  of 
a  locomotive  engine,  in  action,  is  nearly  the  same 
whatever  load  it  draws ;  and  the  cost  of  repairs  is 
proportionably  smaller  upon  an  engine  of  large 
size  and  power ;  such  a  motive  power  can  there- 
fore be  only  profitably  worked  with  large  trains, 
and  this  very  fact  tends  to  limit  considerably  the 
number  of  daily  trains,  and  consequently  the  ad- 

*  Bee  his  Report  to  tiie  French  Cktvemment,  p.  107. 


vantages  of  railway  travelling.*  A  necessary  re- 
gard to  public  security  leads  to  the  same  oonclU'- 
sion.  The  rapid  succession  of  trains  npon  a  liD« 
is  a  constant  source  of  danger,  and  ddajrs  are 
therefore  unavoidable.  Upon  an  atmospheric  rail- 
way, on  the  contrary,  the  greater  the  number  of 
trains  started  in  a  day,  (without  refcrenc«  to  their 
load,)  the  more  economical  is  the  system  of  work- 
ing. By  the  registered  experiments  on  the  Dalkey 
railway,  a  train  with  a  load  of  seventy-two  tons, 
takes  five  minutes  and  thirty-three  seconds  to  per- 
form the  journey  of  a  mile  and  three  quarters. 
Now,  as  upon  this  system  no  two  trains  can  pos- 
sibly move  at  once  on  the  same  section  of  pipe,  no 
delay  is  required  in  starting  the  trains,  to  avoid 
danger  from  their  overtaking  one  another.  As 
soon  therefore  as  one  train  has  passed  oS  a  section, 
the  tube  is  ready  to  be  exhausted  again  (which  is 
effected  in  about  three  to  five  minutes,)  and  to  re- 
ceive the  next  train  immediately.  Upon  these 
facts  it  is  easy  to  form  any  calculations ;  motives 
of  economy  would  lead  to  the  starting  of  as  many, 
instead  of  aafew  trains  as  possible ;  and  whilst  no 
accident  could  by  any  chanc«  occur  from  a  rapid 
succession  of  trains,  it  is  needless  to  remark  that 
the  public  would  be  incalculably  benefited. 

An  important  point  will  be  here  observed, — that 
a  considerable  saving  in  the  oast  of  working  is 
effected  by  the  very  means  which  the  public  advan- 
tage requires — namely,  by  despatching  trains  aa 
speedily  as  possible.  Their  weight  is  consequently 
diminished,  and  the  piston,  having  less  to  draw, 
may  be  proportionably  smaller  in  diameter.  This 
reduces  the  cost  of  the  pipe  (which  is  the  chief 
item  in  the  first  outlay  of  construction)  in  nearly 
the  same  proportion  as  the  speed  is  increased,  and 
as  the  rapid  succession  of  trains  is  efiiected.  In 
short,  the  economy  of  working  and  the  advantage 
to  the  public  are  here  identical. 

Upon  this  subject  we  will  only  observe,  that  a 
consideration  next  in  importance  to  that  of  se- 
curity, is  that  of  vehcity — the  power  obtained  by 
80  much  greater  speed  in  carriage — ^and  the  mani- 
fold results  which  are  connected,  directly  and  indi- 
rectly, with  this  advantage.  To  these  results  we 
can  only  draw  the  reader's  attention  in  a  general 
way ;  the  value  to  the  government  of  a  double 
rate  of  speed  (indepcnd{sntly  of  a  reduced  rate  of 
carriage)  is  incalculable,  for  the  transmission  of 
despatches,  troops,  etc.,  but  above  all  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Post-Office.  We  may  imagine,  but 
cannot  estimate,  the  vast  effect  on  the  revenue  and 
business  of  the  Post-Office,  which  must  accrue 
from  the  following  advantages : — as  quick  a  suc- 
cession of  trains  as  might  be  desired, — a  speed  of 
transmission  more  than  double  the  present,— a 
large  reduction  of  the  expenses  of  carriage, — ^be- 
sides opening  the  possibility  of  emplojring  railways 
in  lines  where  they  are  now  wholly  impracticable. 
Without  considering  the  really  most  important 

•  Ibid.  p.  107. 
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gain  to  the  nation — of  the  new  facilities  of  cone- 
spondence— we  limit  our  remark  to  the  effects  on 
the  Post-Office  revenue. 

Another  source  of  economy  in  ^working  on  the 
atmospheric  system  is,  that  the  power  expended 
may  be  exactly  regulated  according  to  the  power 
required.     M.  Mallet  remarks  on  this  point: — 

"  Whatever  be  the  load  of  the  trains,  the  Rouen 
Railway  Company  pay  1'.  10  per  kilometre  for 
locomotive  power ;  whilst  on  the  atmospheric  sys- 
tem the  act]on  of  the  engines  might  be  diminished, 
and  the  power  proportioned  to  the  resistance  by 
making  no  more  rarefaction  than  necessary.  It 
would  be  possible,  for  instance,  to  use  on  ordinary 
occasions  an  exhaustion  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
inches; — this  could  easily  be  obtained  in  two 
minutes.  Thus,  at  each  trip,  three  minutes'  work 
of  the  engines  would  be  saved." — ^p.  63. 

The  Parliamentary  Report  states,  that  "  in  the 
cost  of  the  maintenance  of  way,  there  would  be  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  atmospheric  principle." 

An  objection  has  been  raised  to  the  atmospheric 
system,  on  the  ground  of  the  expense  of  the  sta- 
tionary steam-engines  and  establishments,  and  the 
liability  to  accident.  This  is  replied  to  by  Mr. 
Samuda  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  objection  as  to  the  complexity  and  outlay 
attendant  on  a  number  of  fixed  engines,  may  per- 
haps be  better  answered  by  taking  a  review  of  the 
cumber  and  expense  of  these  engmes  and  the  duty 
they  are  required  to  perform.  On  a  line  30  miles 
long,  supposing  the  average  distance  between  the 
engines  to  be  3  miles,  there  would  bo  10  engines 
and  air-pumps  with  their  engine-houses ;  and  if 
the  railroad  Were  appointed  for  transporting  5000 
tons  per  day  over  the  whole  distance,  (considerably 
more  than  double  the  amount  carried  daily  on  any 
railroad  in  England,)  the  expense  of  one  of  these 
stationary  engme  establishments  would  cost  com- 
plete J£r4300,  which,  multiplied  by  10,  will  give 
jC42,000 — total  cost  on  the  whole  line.  But  it  is 
a  fact  which  probably  must  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  those  urging  this  expense  as  a  drawback  to  the 
atmospheric  system,  if  they  were  ever  acquainted 
with  it,  that  to  perform  a  traffic  of  only  1700  tons 
per  day,  upwards  of  one  locomotive  engine  per 
mile  is  necessary ;  and  as  each  locomotive  costs 
j£l500,  the  total  capital  required  for  locomotive 
power  on  a  railroad  30  miles  in  length  would  be 
j£4d,000 ;  in  first  cost,  therefore,  there  would  be 
a  saving  of  j£^3000  in  favor  of  the  stationary 
power ;  but  this  is  far  from  being  the  most  impor- 
tant saving.  Every  mill-owner  in  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  and  any  person  connected  with  mining 
operations,  will  readily  admit  that  this  outlay  being 
once  incurred  for  a  steam-engine  to  drive  his  ma- 
t  cliinery  or  drain  his  mine,  and  his  engine  being 
once  fixed  on  terra  firma,  its  deterioration,  uncer- 
tainty of  action,  or  annual  expense  of  maintenance, 
n  not  a  source  of  annoyance  or  anxiety  to  him. 
Five  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  cost  will  more 
than  cover  all  repairs  necessary  to  be  performed  to 
it,  and  all  oil,  hemp,  and  tallow  used  in  working 
it.  It  is  the  exception,  and  not  the  rule,  if  a  sta- 
tionary engine  once  fixed,  meet  with  a  derange- 
'    ment  to  render  a  stoppage  necessary. 


The  annual  expenses  will  be  for  repairs 
at  5  per  cent,  on  j£42,000, 


jCSIOO 


For  coal  for  thoM  engines,  (when  trans- 
porting SOOO  tons  per  day,)  6430  tons 
per  year,  at  205.  per  ton, 

Wages  to  engine-men  and  stokers. 


6430 

1800 


jG  10,320 

"  The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  is  30 
miles  long,  and  is  the  only  nulway  that  transports 
as  much  as  1700  tons  per  day  over  its  whole  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  annual  expense  of  its  locomotive 
department,  including  coke,  is  about  j£^50,0C0  a 
year.  Need  we  make  any  further  comment,  when 
the  annual  expense  of  power  for  the  atmospheric 
system  is  jG  10,320,  and  for  performing  the  same 
traffic  on  the  locomotive  system  upwards  of  £50,- 
000  is  found  necessary  ?  Great  as  the  pecuniary 
advantages  have  been  shown  to  be,  we  must  not 
forget  to  coiTect  the  third  objection  ;  viz.,  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  the  system  is  faulty  because 
an  accident  occurring  at  one  of  these  stations 
would  interrupt  the  traffic  on  the  whole  line. 
Prima  facie,  this  argument  is  correct,  but  we 
have  already  shown  how  small  the  chance  of 
accident  is  to  a  stationary  steam-engine  •  •  •  To 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  a  pair  of  engines  and 
a  pair  of  air-pumps,  each  of  half  the  requisite 
power,  may  be  fixed  at  each  station :  should  any- 
thing cause  one  engine  and  pump  to  stop,  the 
traffic  would  not  be  interrupted ;  the  only  delay 
would  be  the  retardation  of  the  train  while  passing 
over  that  section  of  pipe  where  only  half  the  power 
was  in  action ;  and,  until  the  cause  of  the  stop- 
page were  removed,  the  trains  would  be  some  five 
or  six  minutes  more  than  usual  performing  the 
journey. — p.  17. 

We  mast  notice  one  more  objection  of  a  serious 
nature,  connected  with  the  employment  of  a  single 
line  of  way, — ^viz.,  that  an  accident  occurring  at 
one  of  the  stations,  or  anywhere  along. the  pipe, 
may  interrupt  the  traffic  on  the  whole  line.  Upon 
this  point  Mr.  Samuda  remarks : — 

"  The  next  objection  we  have  to  meet  is  the 
interruption  to  the  traffic  firom  some  derangement 
in  the  pipe.  This  comprehends,  1st,  an  accident 
to  the  pipe  itself;  and,  2d,  from  the  composition 
not  being  eflectually  sealed. — An  accident  to  the 

Sipe  can  only  occur  from  breakage,  and,  unless 
eeignedly  perpetrated,  conid  never  happen  at  all. 
But  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  will  suppose  a 
pipe  has  been  broken — no  matter  how  ;  the  time  of 
removing  it  and  replacing  it  with  another  would 
be  considerably  less  than  the  time  now  necessary 
to  clear  off  the  fi-agments  of  a  broken  engine  and 
train  after  a  collision ;  and  sapposing  a  length  of 
valve  to  require  replacing,  it  could  bo  done  m  leaa 
time  than  replacing  a  rail  when  torn  up  by  an 
engine  running  off  the  line.  If,  instead  of  one, 
there  were  one  hundred  places  along  the  pipe 
where  the  heater  had  imperfectly  performed  its 
functions,  the  admission  of  atmospheric  air  through  • 
the  composition  in  these  places  would  only  reduce 
the  column  of  mercury  a  few  inches :  no  stoppage 
or  interruption  of  the  traffic  could  possibly  occur 
from  this  cause ;  and  by  comparing  the  quantity 
of  air  pumped  out  at  each  stroke  of  the  pump, 
with  the  quantity  that  will  leak  in  at  each  imper- 
fectly sealed  spot,  any  such  erroneous  idea  will 
be  removed.  Perhaps  on  this  head  an  appeal  to 
experience  will  be  more  satisfactory  than  any  ar- 
gument, however  strong.  In  the  whole  of  our 
workings,  the  colunm  of  mercury  has  never  vaned 
in  height  more  than  two  inches  on  the  same  day ; 
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oad  as  It  reqaures  eight  times  the  nnmber  of  min- 
atea  to  destroy  the  vacuum  in  the  pipe,  when  the 
engine  is  at  rest,  than  it  takes  to  mse  it  when  in 
action,  it  follows  that  one  eighth  only  of  the  power 
(two  horses)  is  all  that  is  employed  to  overcome 
leakage.  Perhaps  the  nectsHty  of  stopping  the 
traffic  of  a  line  in  the  event  of  an  accident,  until 
the  damage  is  replaced  or  the  obstacle  cleared 
away,  should  be  regarded  upon  all  railways  as  a 
peculiar  advantage :  by  this  necessity  all  chance  of 
*  running  into'  is  avoided ;  and  where  stationary 
power  is  employed  the  difficulties  of  communica- 
tion which  a  locomotive  line  has  to  contend  with 
are  overcome.  By  means  of  an  electric  telegraph, 
every  engine-station  along  100  miles  of  road  may 
be  communicated  with  in  half  a  minute,  and  thus 
the  traffic  may  be  suspended  and  resumed  at 
pleasure." — p.  17. 

M.  Mallet  has  examined  this  objection  in  the 
fitDowing  passage : — 

"  It  has  been  said,  should  any  accident  occur 
on  your  single  way,  the  traffic  is  all  stopped ; 
whereas  with  two  lines  of  a  locomotive  road,  if 
anything  happens  to  one  you  have  the  other 
remaining.  I  will  not  dispute  the  vahdity  of  Ais 
objection,  neither  will  I  destroy  it;  but  I  can 
greatl;  lessen  it  in  stating  that  very  many  of  the 
accidents  which  happen  on  the  locomotive  lines, 
become  an  impossibility  upon  the  atmospheric. 
No  collision,  no  probable  running  off  the  rails : 
from  whence  then  will  accidents  arise?  From 
«l,vil-di8posed  persons  injuring  the  road?  In  that 
case,  the  lines  of  locomotives  are  as  open  to  their 
attacks  as  the  atmospheric,  and  they  might  as 
well  injure  two  lines  as  one.  I  see  not  any  chance 
of  stoppage,  except  from  the  breaking  of  an  axle 
or  a  whea,  and  these  are  mishaps  which  occur  but 
seldom ;  besides  which,  when  they  do,  the  road 
could  speedily  be  cleared  of  one  carriage  rendered 
unfit  for  service.  I  will  not  for  a  moment  deny 
that  there  may  be  occasions  of  interruption  of  the 
transits ;  so  there  are  also  upon  the  locomotive 
iinas,  io  spite  of  their  two  lines  of  way." 

4.  In  the  last  place  we  have  to  consider  the 
safety  afforded  by  the  atmospheric  system,  as 
compared  with  other  locomotive  means.  This  is 
a  subject  of  such  paramount  importance,  that, 
were  any  one  system  proved  to  afford  increased 
security,  purchased  even  by  increased  cost  of  con- 
struction and  working,  a  proper  regard  to  public 
safety  of  life  and  limb  ought  to  preponderate  over 
pecuniary  motives.  When,  however,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  invention  offers  the  means  of  reducing 
the  expenses  of  travelling,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  obviating  the  possiUlity  of  accident,  such  a 
benefit  to  mankind  ought  at  least  to  be  met  with 
every  attention  and  encouragement.  If  any  one 
feature  characterizes  the  principle  of  the  atmos- 
pheric railway,  it  is  the  very  element  of  safety 
which  lies  in  its  construction  and  in  the  mode  of 
its  working.  On  this  point  we  shall  first  quote 
the  opinion  of  M.  Teisserenc : — 

"  Au  foint  de  mu  it  la  Sicuriti. — II  est  facile 
de  montrer  que  le  syst^me  atmosph^riqtie  lero^die 
it  toutes  les  causes  principales  d'accident  sur  les 
«hemins-de-fer  en  usage  aujonrd'hui.  Quelles 
aont,  en  effet,  ces  causes :  les  collisions  entre  les 
^otins,  la  sortie  de  la  Toie,  la  mpture  des  essieux 


des  locomotives,  les  ^boulements  dans  les  grandes 
traoch^es,  les  incendies.  Aveo  I'appareil  atmoe- 
ph^rique,  pas  de  collisions,  pas  d'incendies,  pas 
de  rupture  d'essieu  ;  la  voie  model^e  sur  le  niveau 
natnrel  du  sol  ne  n^oeasite  pas  de  grands  monve- 
ments  de  terre  ;  le  train  tenu  par  un  point  fix^  ne 
peut  guire  quitter  les  rails." — p.  117. 

[As  to  safety,  it  is  easy  to  show  that  the  atmos- 
pheric system  removes  the  causes  of  roost  of  the 
accidents  which  take  place  on  our  present  rail- 
roads. These  are :  the  collision  of  trains ; 
running  off  the  rail,  breaking  of  the  axles  of  the 
locomotives  ;  slides  in  deep  cuts ;  and  fire.  With 
the  atmospheric  machinery  there  can  be  no  col- 
lisions, no  fires,  no  brealung  of  the  axle.  The 
road  being  laid  upon  the  natural  surface  of  the 
soil,  renders  great  alterations  of  level  unnecessary ; 
and  the  train  being  held  by  a  fixed  point  can 
hardly  ev«r  run  off  the  rails.] 

Mr.  Samuds  remarks  upon  this  subject  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  Besides  these  advantages,  this  system  posses- 
ses others  of  still  more  importance  to  the  public. 
No  collision  between  trains  can  take  place;  for  as 
the  power  cannot  be  appUed  to  more  than  one 
piston  at  a  time  in  the  same  section  of  pipe,  the 
trains  must  ever  be  the  length  of  a  section 
apart  from  each  other ;  and  if  from  any  cause  a 
train  should  be  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  section, 
the  train  which  foUows  it  will  be  obliged  to  stop 
also  at  the  entrance  of  the  pipe,  as  there  will  be 
no  power  to  propel  it  until  the  first  train  is  ont. 
It  is  also  impossible  for  two  trains  to  run  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  same  line,  as  the  *power 
is  only  applied  at  one  end  of  each  section.  A 
train  cannot  get  off  the  rail,  as  the  leading  carriage 
is  firmly  attached  to  the  piston,  which  travels  in 
the  pipe  bettoeen  the  rails ;  and  the  luggage  and 
carriages  cannot  be  burnt,  as  no  engines  travel 
with  ti\e  tnins." 

The  opinion  given  by  M.  Mallet  folly  confinns 
this  statement.  "  Rrstly,"  he  says,  "  this  sys- 
tem, from  not  employing  locomotives,  is  exempt 
from  all  the  dangers  to  which  accidents  to  them  ■ 
expose  us.  •  •  •  •  In  the  second  place,  the 
risk  of  collision  entirely  vanishes,  and  perfect 
security  may  be  enjoyed  on  that  head,  two  trains 
never  being  able  to  run  in  the  same  pipe  at  once." 
Again  he  says : — 

"  Upon  an  atmospheric  railroad  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  running  off  the  rails ;  or  at  least,  if  one 
carriage  gets  off  the  rails  no  accident  can  result 
from  It.  First,  the  leading  carriage,  firmlv  and 
closely  attached  to  a  pipe,  which  may  well  be  re- 
garded as  immovable,  from  its  own  weight  and  the 
strength  with  which  it  is  fastened  down,  cannot 
run  off  the  rail.  Those  which  follow  it,  and  are 
linked  to  each  other,  would  have  even  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  off  the  rails.  But  on  a  railroad, 
whilst  the  guiding  carriage  maintains  its  way,  it  is 
of  little  consequence  if  one  of  those  behind  misses 
the  rail ;  its  wheels  may  plough  up  the  soil  beside 
the  track,  but  as  it  cannot  get  away  no  danger  is 
to  be  apprehended,  and  the  worst  that  can  happen 
will  be  a  check  in  the  speed.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant result  for  the  construction  of  roads  upon  the 
atmospheric  system.  Curves  also,  which  on  the 
locomotive  system  may  not  be  made  less  than 
800"  radiusi  may  by  this  system  be  taken  much 
sharper.    I  do  not  think  that  it  is  wise  to  redno* 
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them  aa  far  as  those  of  the  road  of  Kingstown  to 
Dalkey ;  l)ut  I  look  upon  radii  of  300"  to  400""  as 
qnhe  possible." — ^p.  28. 

This  point  is  of  such  singular  importance  to  the 
public,  that  we  deem  it  desirable  to  compare  the 
opinions  of  all  those  engineers  who  have  examined 
and  reported  upon  the  merits  of  the  system,  as  it 
is  essential  that  the  fullest  satisfaction  should  be 
afforded.  We  shall  further  quote  a  passage  from 
Mr.  Bergin's  pamphlet,  in  which  he  notices  a 
remark  made  in  the  Parliamentary  Report — that  it 
is  a  great  element  of  safety  for  the  source  of  power 
to  be  present  with  the  train. 

"  There  remains  but  one  other  matter  to  which 
I  think  it  necessary  to  advert ;  but  that  one  is,  in 
my  judgment,  of  such  paramount  importance, 
that,  more  than  any  other,  it  characterizes  the 
atmospheric  system ;  I  mean  the  safety  of  the 
passengers ;  not  merely  relatively  to  other  modes 
of  transit,  but  the  highest  attainable  degree  of  ab- 
solute safety.  •  •  •  Now  what  the  locomotive 
system  is  in  point  of  safety  to  the  older  modes  of 
travelling,  I  believe  the  atmospheric  to  be  to  the 
locomotive :  in  a  word,  as  free  from  hazard  as  it  is 
possible  for  any  human  contrivance  to  be.  What 
elements  of  danger  are  there  T — collision  is  impos- 
sible, all  recognized  causes  of  fracture  of  parts  are 
almost  altogether  absent.  •  •  •  In  speaking 
on  this  subject,  the  reporters  say,  '  On  railways, 
it  is  a  great  element  of  safety  that  the  source  of 
power  IS  present  with  the  train,  and  may  be  almost 
ustantly  tnmed  off  if  any  necessity  snows  itself 
for  the  stopping.' — The  presence  of  the  engine,  it 
is  too^ell  known,  has  not  always  proved  a  sonrce 
of  safety,  as  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  very 
worst  of  railway  casualties  have  been  solely  occa- 
tioned  by  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is 
generally  true ;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  no  dif- 
ference between  the  locomotive  and  the  atmos- 
pheric systems ;  or  if  there  be,  it  is  in  my  opinion 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  inasmuch  as  the  means  of 
turning  off  the  power  are  stiU  more  certain ;  the 
regulator  or  steam-cock  of  a  locomotive  engine  may 
stick  fast,  so  that  the  engine-man  cannot  move  it ; 
this  I  have  more  than  once  known  to  be  the  case. 
Bat  there  are  abundance  of  contrivances  in  daily 
use,  any  one  of  which  is  adequate  for  uniting  the 
travelling  piston  to  the  train,  and  in  which  no 
difficulty  of  separation,  nor  apprehension  of  any 
derangement,  can  possibly  exist.  Besides,  even 
were  this  not  the  case,  this  separation  or  casting 
off  is  not  the  only  means  at  the  command  of  the 
conductor ;  in  common  with  the  locomotive-train 
he  has  the  break,  and  in  addition  he  has  the  power 
of  instantly  opening  a  communication  between  the 
exhausted  main  and  the  atmosphere ;  this  latter  of 
course  is  not  so  immediate  in  its  action  as  shutting 
off  the  steam  in  a  locomotive,  but  combined  with 
the  break,  which  from  the  much  less  weight  and 
momentum  of  the  atmospheric  train,  I  know  by 
frequent  trials,  (even  at  full  speed,  and  with  the 
full  motive  pressure  in  operation,)  to  be  much 
more  effective  than  with  a  locomotive  engine,  I 
'  believe  it  practicable  to  bring  to  rest  a  train  moved 
i  by  atmospheric  pressure,  tn  as  short  a  space  as  is 

■  consistent  with  the  materials  of  the  carriage  holding 
.together." 

Thus,  so  far  from  its  being  a  cause  of  insecurity 
■for  the  source  of  power  to  be  distant  from  the  train, 

■  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.    "La  locomotive 


porte  avec  elle,"  observes  M.  Teisaerepc,  "  on 
dl^ment  terrible  de  destruction,  le  feu,  dont  le 
catastrophe  du  8  Mai,  les  accidents  arrivfo  sur  ]e 
chemin  de  Lidge,  sur  celui  de  Tsarko^-Selo  k  St. 
Petersbourg,  ne  font  que  trop  ressortir  le  danger." 
Similar  casualties  of  dajly  occurrence,  attended 
with  more  or  less  mischief,  might  be  quoted.  The 
objection  stated  in  the  above  extract  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  M.  Mallet,  who  says  in  con- 
clusion :— "  I  must  add,  that  it  is  not  true  to  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  communication  between  the 
engine-man  and  the  train.  The  barometer,  which 
he  has  continually  before  bis  eyes,  ever  indicates 
the  power  he  is  exerting  over  the  piston,  and  the 
increased  or  diminished  velocity  of  the  train  is 
perfectly  known  to  him  by  the  rising  and  falling 
of  the  murcury.  The  barometer,  also,  is  an  m- 
strument  which  it  requires  very  little  instructimi 
to  understand  and  make  use  of." 

But  independently  of  the  removal  of  this  soi^tca 
of  danger,  it  is  manifest  that,  ip  the  very  point  in 
which  the  parliamentary  reporters  ascribe  excln- 
sive  safety  to  the  locomotive  system,  the  atmo*- 
pheric  has  the  advantage  of  not  only  possesmng  aU 
the  means  of  safety  attached  to  a  locomotive  en- 
gine, unattended  by  any  of  its  dangers,  but  others 
in  addition.  We  may  observe  that  the  weight  of 
the  engine  being  dispensed  with,  the  momentum  of 
a  train  is  reduced  in  proportion.  The  necessary 
weight  in  a  train  to  convey  two  hundred  passen- 
gers upon  the  locomotive  system'amounts  to  sev- 
enty-seven tons ;  whilst  on  the  atmospheric  system 
it  is  only  thirty-three  tons.  So  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  break  on  the  latter  system  will  stop  b 
train  in  half  the  time  that  tt  would  with  locomo- 
tive engines.  Mr.  Bergin  has  alluded  to  these  in 
the  above  extract,  but  we  may  notice  still  another. 

When  ^e  power  is  turned  off  in  a  locomotive 
engine,  the  momentum  is  checked  by  the  break, 
and  by  reversing  the  action  of  the  engines.  Upon 
the  atmospheric  system,  the  required  object  is,  as 
it  were,  also  provided  for  in  a  beautiful  ^manner 
by  the  natural  action  of  the  principle  employed. 
The  conductor  no  jMoner  opens  the  communication 
between  the  exhausted  main  and  the  atmosphere, 
(which  is  accomplished  by  the  simplest  means,) 
than  the  very  power  which  had  before  served  to 
impel  the  train,  now,  when  it  is  required  to  act 
contrariwise,  tends  to  retard  it.  As  soon  as-  the 
air  is  admitted  before  the  piston,  not  only  is  the 
motive  power  stopped,  but  the  very  momentum  of 
the  train  accelerates  its  own  stoppage,  by  com- 
pressing the  air  before  the  piston ;  so  that  its  den- 
sity acts  as  a  check  powerftd  in  proportion  to  its 
speed,  and  diminishes  only  as  the  train  stops. 

The  action  of  this  same  principle  meets  another 
question.  It  has  been  asked  whether,  supposing 
any  leakage  or  accident  should  happen  in  the  tube 
before  the  piston,  in  ascending  a  steep  incline,  the 
train  would  not  run  backwards  by  its  own  force  of 
gravity  %  Supposing  any  such  accident  to  happen, 
the  same  principle  of  nature  which  we  have  noticed 
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would  act  to  prevent  this  tesult :  the  momentam 
is  proportioned  to  the  inclination,  and  the"  greater 
the  speed  from  this  cause,  the  greater  wonld  be 
the  compression  of  the  air — in  fact  the  power  to 
reast  it.  This  beaatifiil  operation  of  a  principle 
of  nature,  so  simple  and  self-adjusting,  will  be  in- 
telligible to  every  one. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  chief  points  alluded 
to  in  the  Parliamentary  Report.  A  reply  to  many 
of  the  statements  contained  in  it  was  published  in 
the  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Bergin,  of  Dublin,  to  which 
we  have  aUuded :  in  this  he  examines  at  great 
length  the  result  of  the  experiments  instituted  by 
the  parliamentary  reporters,  and  their  theoretical 
investigations,  especially  with  respect  to  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  engine-power  required  to 
maintain  the  exhaustion  in  the  working  main — 
the  exhausting  power  of  the  air-pump,  and  the 
proportionate  amount  of  leakage  in  the  long  valve 
sod  the  piston  in  the  main  tube.  Mr.  Bergin  ex- 
amines, in  a  second  class  of  observations,  the 
remarks  founded  upon  these  calculations,  which  he 
considers  as  mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  to  which 
our  attention  has  been  more  immediately  directed. 
We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the  comparison  of  the 
merits  of  the  two  systems  given  by  the  patentees : 

"We  will  firet  notice  the  principal  defects  in 
railways  worked  by  locomotive  power.  These 
are,  the  expenses  consequent  upon  their  formation 
and  working,  in  addition  to  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  a  speed  beyond  25  miles  an  hour,  with- 
out incurring  a  more  than  proportionate  additional 
expense.  For  an  engine  that  would  draw  61-39 
tons  on  a  level  at  the  rate  of  25  miles  an  hour, 
would, — if  required  to  travel  30  miles  an  hour, 
only  be  able  to  draw  29-66  tons,— or,  for  the  addi- 
tional 5  miles  in  speed,  a  loss  of  more  than  one 
half  in  power.  These  evils  arise  from  the  follow- 
ing causes  :  first,  from  the  necessity  of  making 
the  roads  comparatively  level,  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  power  employed.  The  whole  power  of  the 
locomotive  engine  is  not  available  to  impel  the 
trmn,  because  it  has  to  drag  itself  and  tender. 
Thus  a  great  portion  of  its  power  is  consumed 
even  on  k  level ;  but  that  loss  of  power  is  greatly 
augmented  when  contending  with  the  slightest 
ascent." — Samuda,  p.  21. 

Here  we  must  observe,  that  the  velocity  of  trav- 
elling offers  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the 
locomotive  and  atmospheric  systems  of  railway.  On 
an  atmospheric  line,  increase  of  speed  does  not 
increase  the  cost  of  transit :  the  amount  of  dis- 
charging power  expended  during  the  transit  of  a 
given  load,  over  a  given  distance,  is  the  same, 
whatever  the  speed ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  saving 
in  the  loss  from  leakage  is  effected  also  in  propor- 
tion to  speed.  On  a  line  worked  by  locomotive 
engmes  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  an  increase 
in  the  velocity  of  the  train  from  25  to  30  miles  per 
hour,  is  attended  with  a  hss  of  more  than  half  the 
effective  power  of  the  engine.  This  disadvantage 
is  also  attended  by  another  serious  one  when  an 
engine  has  to  draw  a  train  up  an  inclined  plane, — 
a  difficulty  which  augments  in  an  increasing  ratio 


to  the  inclination ;  an  engine  that  would  draw 
269-87  tons  at  10  miles  an  hour,  on  a  level  of  one  in 
1000,  can  only  draw  84-07  at  the  same  speed  on  a 
gradient  of  one  in  100.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Pirn  well 
observes,  "  the  power  is  lost  or  absorbed  in  the 
inverse  ratio  in  which  it  requires  to  be  augmented, 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  is  most  important 
to  obtain  an  increase." 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Mr.  Wood's 
"  Practical  Treatise  on  Railroads,"*  shows  the 
gross  load  which  a  locomotive  engine,  capable  of 
evaporating  sixty  cubic  feet  of  water  per  ho«r, 
will  drag,  exclusive  of  the  tender,  at  the  under- 
mentioned rates  of  speed,  on  di&rent  inclinations 
of  planes.  This  will  enable  the  reader  to  estimate 
the  advantage  which   the   atmospheric   railway 
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Mr.  Samnda  states  further  the  disadvantage  of 
the  locomotive  system  : —  * 

"  Secondly,  by  the  necessity  of  having  great 
weight  and  strength  of  rails  and  foundation  conse- 
quent on  the  employment  of  locomotive  engines. 
These  engines  (exclusive  of  tender)  weigh  gener- 
ally  from  14  to  15  tons  each  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
the  rigidity  of  road  required  to  sustain  this  weight 
passing  over  it  on  one  carriage,  the  motion  trans- 
ferred to  the  wheels  by  the  engines  alternately  on 
each  side,  causes  a  continual  displacement  or  forc- 
ing out  of  the  rails. 

"  The  third,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  evil,  is  the 
heavy  expense  attendant  on  working  a  railway  by 
the  ordinary  method ;  and  this  item  is  rendered 
more  excessive  by  the  necessity  of  having  a  large 
number  of  extra  engines  in  store,  to  keep  an  ade- 
quate supply  in  working  order.  By  reference  to 
the  half-yearly  accounts  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Railway,  tlie  annual  expense  for  locomo- 
tive power  and  coke  is  found  to  be  from  jC50,000 
to  Jt60,000  a  year,  nearly  JC2000  a  mile  per 
annum,  on  a  traffic  of  about  1700  tons  a  day.  iW 
amount  is  exclusive  of  first  cost  and  interest  oa 
the  original  stock." — p.  22. 

This  item  is  one  of  serious  importance.  The 
Parliamentary  Report  states,  that  "  in  respect  of 
locomotive  outlay,  a  line  worked  by  locomotivs 
engines,  in  order  to  be  well  stocked,  should  have 
an  engine  per  mile  in  addition ;  this  mode  of  work- 
ing requires  water-stations,  engine-houses,  repair- 
ing-shops,  ete."  Thus  the  expense  of  all  these 
engines,  required  to  be  constantly  out  of  use,  is 
exactly  so  much  capital  sunk,  and  yielding  no 
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interest.  Nor  is  this  a  trifling  matter,  when  we 
consider  that  each  engine  costs  on  an  average 
shore  JCISOO,  and  that  the  expense  of  repairs  on 
each  in  the  year  amoants  to  abore  fifty  per  cer.t. 
All  this  expense  and  loss  upon  capital  invested  is 
saved  by  the  employment  of  a  stationary  engine, 
upon  which  the  wear  and  tear  is  scarcely  worth 
consideration  We  recur  to  Mr.  Samuda's  state- 
ment :—  ' 

"  The  fourth  evil  is  the  large  consumption  of  fuel 
in  proportion  to  the  power  obtained ;  which  arises, 
in  part  from  the  great  velocity  in  the  movement  of 
the  pistons,  preventing  the  steam  &ora  acting  on 
them  with  full  force  ;  which  causes  a  back  pressure 
on  the  pistons,  reducing  their  force  in  proportion  to 
the  velocity  at  which  they  move.  The  power  of 
the  engine  is  thus  constantly  diminished  as  the 
velocity  of  the  train  is  increased.  To  so  great  an 
extent  is  the  combined  action  of  these  defects  felt, 
that  when  travelling  at  twenty  miles  per  hour,  the 
efiective  power  of  the  engine  is  reduced  to  half  that 
which  would  be  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  of 
steam  generated  and  fuel  consumed  with  a  station- 
ary engine.  When  travelling  at  thirty  miles  per 
hour,  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  one-fourth ;  and  at  a 
speed  but  little  exceeding  forty-five  miles,  the  power 
is  so  far  destroyed  that  the  engine  will  scarcely 
draw  more  than  itself  and  tender.  An  additiomd 
waste  of  fuel,  to  an  immense  extent,  is  also  occa- 
sioned by  the  loss  of  power  (as  already  shown)  on 
inclined  planes.  And,  lastly,  the  chances  of  acci- 
dent from  collision,  running  off  the  rail,  bursting 
of  boilen,  etc. ;  •  •  •  From  the  foregoing  remarks 
it  will  appear  tliat  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
are  entirely  attributable  to  the  use  of  locomotive 
power,  and  the  remedy  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
employment  of  stationary  power  in  its  stead." — 
p.  34. 

With  these  disadvantages  are  contrasted  the 
anticipated  results  of  the  atmoepheric  system : — 

"  1st.  The  loss  of  power  occasioned  by  the  loco- 
motive engines  having  to  draw  their  own  weight  is 
entirely  avoided ;  and  steep  hills  may  be  ascended 
with  no  more  additional  power  than  that  actually 
due  to  the  acclivity,  as  there  is  no  weight  except 
the  train.  There  is  no  other  known  power  which 
can  be  applied  to  locomotion  without  carrying  con- 
siderable weight  and  friction  with  it.  The  ill 
effects  of  locomotive  engines  have  been  already 
pointed  oat,  and  the  same  disadvantages  exist  in 
the  application  of  ropes,  which  must  be  drawn 
along  with  the  train,  and  become  an  increased  in- 
cumbrance on  inclined  planes.  The  defects  of 
lopes  in  other  respects  are  too  generally  known  to 
need  comment. 

"  Sd.  The  weight  of  the  rails  and  chairs  on  the 
new  system  may  be  less  by  one-third  than  where 
locomotive  engines  are  employed,  as  the  carriages 
of  the  train  will  be  too  light  to  injure  them.  The 
aaonal  charge  of  maintenance  of  way  will,  from 
the  same  cause,  be  reduced  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

"  3d.  The  wear  and  tear  of  locomotive,  com- 
pared with  stationary  engines,  is  as  18  to  1. 

"  4th.  By  the  new  system  the  full  power  of  the 
engines  is  always  obtained  ;  and  on  an  incline,  the 
additional  quantity  of  fuel  consumed  in  ascending 
will  be  saved  in  descending,  as  the  trains  run 


down  Ijy  their  own  gravity.  The  expense  of  fbd 
will  be  further  decreased,  as  the  expense  of  nsing 
coal  is  only  half  that  of  coke. 

"  On  the  new  system  the  velocity  depends  entiidy 
upon  the  velocity  with  which  the  air  is  withdrawn 
from  the  pipe ;  therefore,  by  simply  increasing  the 
air-pump,  any  speed  may  be  attained ;  and  with  a 
fixed  quantity  of  traffic  per  diem,  no  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  fuel  consumed  or  any  other  expense 
is  incurred  for  improved  speed,  further  than  the 
small  additional  power  required  to  overcome  the 
increased  atmospheric  resistance.  An  actual  sav- 
ing in  the  first  cost  of  a  railway  constructed  for 
high  velocities  may  be  effected,  because  by  per- 
forming the  journey  in  less  time,  a  greater  number 
of  trains  may  be  despatclied  each  day,  and  their 
weight  diminished ;  uierefore  the  piston,  having 
less  to  draw,  may  be  smaller  in  diameter.  The 
cost  of  the  pipe  (which  forms  the  largest  item  in 
the  first  cost  of  this  railway)  will  thus  be  reduced 
in  nearly  the  same  proportion  as  the  speed  is 
increased." — ^p.  96. 

M.  Mallet,  in  his  Report  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment, makes  an  important  observation  on  the  effeiA 
which  a  reduction  of  speed,  in  the  passage  of  a 
train,  exercises  upon  the  motive  force.  In  describ- 
ing various  experimental  trips  which  he  made  on 
the  Dalkey  line,  he  says,  that  in  one  journey, 
when  travelling  at  the  rate  of  forty-five  miles  per 
hour, — 

"During  out  course  the  barometer  sank  to 
twenty-one  inches ;  this  fall  was  caused  by  oni 
going  on  quicker  than  the  air  could  be  withdrawn. 
The  air  which  remained  in  the  pipe  caused  a  con- 
densation which  lowered  the  barometer.  In  the 
following  experiment,  made  with  the  same  train, 
a  contrary  effect  was  produced.  Set  off  at  eight 
inches,  viz.,  with  a  power  of  seven  hundred  and 
four  pounds.  We  went  on  very  slowly,  and  saw 
the  mercury  rise  tp  twenty  inches  gradually.  In 
this  manner  the  air-pump  produced  a  vacuum 
quicker  than  we  proceeded,  and  this  is  a  very 
important  point  of  the  atmospheric  system.  If  a 
slackntis  is  produced  by  overloading  a  train,  or  jf 
the  train  $tops,  the  propulsive  force  instantly  aug- 
ments." — ^p.  16. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  further  details  of  the 
probable  saving  to  be  effected  by  employing  at- 
mospheric pressure  on  railways.  The  calculations 
of  the  patentees  show  a  large  estimated  reduction 
of  cost  in  the  construction  and  laying  down  of  a 
line  on  their  plan,  and  a  saving  of  more  than  one 
half  in  the  annual  cost  of  working ;  and  we  have 
some  guarantee  for  the  general  accuracy  of  their 
calculations  in  a  comparison  of  their  estimates  with 
the  actual  cost  of  construction  of  the  line  at  Dalkey. 
This  gives  us  ascertuned  data.  The  cost  of  the 
apparatus  complete,  and  placed  on  the  line,  is 
£4300  per  mile ;  and  that  of  the  steam-engines, 
vacuum-pumps,  engine-houses,  etc.,  jC  1000:  in 
all,  jC5300.  At  the  same  time  we  must  here  men-^ 
tion  the  remark  made  by  M.  Mallet,  in  describing 
this  apparatus,  that  the  engine  "  is  evidently  more 
powerful  than  is  required  for  working  this  road :" 
he  adds, — "  I  am  informed  that  it  would  make  a 
vacuum  in  a  pipe  of  six  miles  long :  they  rarely 
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work  this  engine  to  more  than  half  its  power  at 
present." 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  experiments 
at  Wormbolt  Scrubs,  the  company  of  the  Dublin 
and  Kingstown  Railway,  backed  by  the  opinion 
'  of  Mr.  Pirn,  expressed  their  desire  to  adopt  the 
atmospheric  principle  in  an  extension  of  their  line 
from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object  they  applied  to  government  for  a  loan  of 
money,  on  the  security  of  their  existing  railway, 
to  carry  on  the  works.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
report  above  alluded  to  had  been  delivered  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  fully  admitted  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  principle  of  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way, in  the  following  words :  "  We  consider  the 
principle  of  atmospheric  propulsion  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  the  economy  of  working  increases 
with  the  length  and  diameter  of  the  tube."  With 
a  creditable  public  spirit,  the  government  consented 
to  assist  in  the  trial  of  this  national  undertaking, 
and  granted  a  loan  of  i^25,000  to  the  Dublin  and 
Kingsto^-n  Company.  The  company  however 
could  not  obtain  a  line  of  road  without  applying 
for  a  bill  to  Parliament ;  and  to  obviate  the  delay 
and  expense  which  this  would  occasion,  the  Board 
of  Works  granted  them  the  use  of  ground  in  their 
possession,,  which  had  been  used  for  conveying 
atone  &om  the  quarries  near  Killina  to  the  harbor 
of  Kingstown.  The  nature  of  this  road  presented 
evety  difficulty  to  the  formation  of  a  railway ; 
nevertheless  the  patentees  felt  such  a  confidence 
in  their  project,  that  they  were  glad  to  have  it 
tried  and  tested  for  the  first  time  under  circum- 
stances of  such  unusual  difficulty.  The  accom- 
plishment of  the  work  may  on  this  account  be 
regarded  as  doubly  important.  From  the  nature 
of  the  line  of  road,  a  aeries  of  sharp  and  difficult 
carves  was  unavoidable,  upon  which  no  locomo- 
tive engine  could  run  without  the  utmost  risk,  and 
St  a  slow  pace.  These  are  now  passed  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  smoothness  at  sixty  miles  an  hour, 
and  with  loads  attached  of  seventy-two  tons  at  the 
rate  of  twenty  miles.  Another  point  has  here  been 
decided,  upon  which  in  fact  the  applicability  of  this 
railroad  to  extended  lines  of  traffic  in  a  great  meas- 
ure rests, — namely,  the  power  of  passing  with  fa- 
cility from  one  section  of  pipe  to  another.  At 
present,  only  one  section  of  pipe  is  in  operation, 
and  consequently  this  experiment  cannot  be  fully 
shown ;  its  success  however  is  ascertained  by  the 
fact,  that  the  train  has  repeatedly  passed  off  one 
section,  with  the  greatest  ease  and  regularity. 
The  operation  of  the  valve  which  divides  the  sec- 
tions is  simple  and  beautiful, — we  have  already 
quoted  M.  Teisserenc's  description  of  this, — and 
the  ample  fact  of  the  successful  operation  of  this 
valve  is  conclusive.  If  a  train  can  pass  without 
stoppage  ofiT  one  section,  it  must  necessarily  enter 
at  once  upon  the  next,  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  fitoility  of  repeating  this  along  a  line 
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of  any  length  :  a  hundred  stations  can  as  easily  be 
passed  as  one.* 

The  excellent  Report  of  M.  Teisserenc,  to  which 
we  have  had  occasion  to  refer,  was  founded  on 
observations  made  upon  the  experimental  line  at 
Wormholt  Scrubs.  After  detailing  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  attending  tiie  locomotive  system,  he 
thus  compares  it  with  the  atmospheric : 

"  Le  systdme  atmosph^rique  est  exempt  dee 
ddfauts  que  nous  venons  de  reprocher  ausei  bien 
aux  locomotives  qu'aux  machines  k  cables.  Son 
application  dispenserait  ft  la  fois  et  du  poids  inutile 
du  moteur  dans  le  premier  syst^e,  et  du  poids 
inutile  de  I'interm^diaire  dans  le  second ;  elle  per- 
mettrait  I'exceasive  division,  I'excessive  multi- 
plicity des  trains,  sans  ^croitre  les  chances  de 
collision,  comme  cela  a  lieu  dans  le  systdme  loco- 
motif;  sans  augmenter  la  d^pense,  r&ultat  de 
I'emploi  des  locomotives  ou  des  machines  k  c&ble, 
elle  fournirait  un  moteur  dont  la  puissance,  bien 
loin  de  diminuer  avec  le  poids  des  objets  k  trainer, 
avec  la  roideur  des  rampes  k  franchir,  tendrait,  an 
contraire,  k  croTtre  dans  le  mSme  sens.  Elle  ren- 
drait  possibles  toutes  les  vitesses  avec  des  charges 
utiles  considerables,  sur  les  chemins  les  plus  planes 
comme  sur  les  railways  les  plus  incline.  Bien 
loin  de  n^ssiter  une  application  lente  de  la  puis- 
sance motrice  an  depart,  un  ralentissement  pro- 
greseif  k  I'arriv^,  elle  permettrait  d'aocnmuler  k 
I'avance  la  force  motrice,  de  maniire  i  imprimet 
rapidement  anx  trains  leur.  maximum  de  vitesse. 
Avec  elle  seraient  impossibles  et  les  collisions  et 
les  accidents  rfoultant  de'la  prince  du  feu.  Les 
sorties  de  rail  deviendraient  extremement  difficiles ; 
les  effets  de  la  force  centrifuge  trds  peu  redoutables ; 
puisque  le  train,  compost  au  plus  de  deux  voitures, 
serait  ^troitement  lie  &  la  voie.  Enfin,  construits 
pour  recevoir  des  voitures  trois  et  quatre  fois  moins 
lourdes  que  les  locomotives,  les  chemins  n'auraient 
plus  beaoin  de  rails  aussi  pesans,  de  points  aussi 
rfoistants;  les  collisions  n'^tant  plus  k  craindre, 
pas  plus  que  les  encombrements,  puisque  les  mar- 
chandises  voyageraient  aussi  vite  que  les  voyageurs, 
une  seule  voie  serait  suffisante.  Rien  de  plus  sim- 
ple, d'ailleuTS,  que  la  thdorie  de  I'appareil  aa 
moyen  duquel  on  realise  ces  nombreux  avantages. ' ' 
—p.  108. 

[The  atmospheric  railway  is  free  from  the  evils 
which  we  have  found  in  locomotives,  and  in  trains 
drawn  by  cables.  We  are  able,  by  means  of  it, 
to  avoid  the  weight,  in  the  first  case  of  the  loco- 
motive, and  in  the  second,  of  the  cable ;  it  permits 
us  to  divide  trains  at  pleasure,  and  to  increase  as 
much  as  we  please  their  frequency,  without  increas- 
ing the  danger  of  collision,  as  we  should  do  with 
locomotives ;  without  increasing  the  expense,  as 
we  should  if  we  used  locomotives,  or  drew  the 
trains  by  cables  :  it  furnishes  a  moving  power  which 
so  far  from  diminishing  with  the  weight  of  the 
train,  or  the  steepness  of  an  ascent,  tends  to  in- 
crease under  these  circumstances.  It  renders  all 
desirable  speed  practicable,  upon  a  level  road  as 

*  Qr«at  credit  is  due  to  the  engineers,  Messrs.  Siima- 
das,  for  the  skill  and  talent  displayed  in  constructing  the 
Dnlltey  railway,  and  improving  many  of  the  details  of 
working. 
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wan  as  opon  the  iteepest  descents.  So  far  from 
its  being  necessary  to  apply  power  moderately  at 
starting,  and  to  stop  yery  gradually,  it  ia  safe  to 
accumulate  the  moving  power,  so  as  to  gain  the 
maximum  of  speed  as  early  as  possible.  Collisions 
and  fires  are  impossible.  It  will  be  very  difficult 
to  run  off  the  rail :— the  effect  of  the  centrifugal 
force  will  not  be  formidable ;  for  the  train,  consist- 
ing at  most  of  two  carriages,  will  be  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  road.  Fintuly,  adapted  to  carriages 
three  or  four  times  lighter  than  locomotives,  the 
roads  will  not  need  rails  so  heavy,  nor  such  strong 
supports.  There  being  no  danger  of  collisions, 
or  of  being  detained  by  lumber,  (for  goods  will 
travel  as  fast  as  passengers,)  a  single  track  will  be 
sufficient.  And  above  all,  there  is  nothing  more 
simple  than  the  apparatus  by  which  all  these  ad- 
vantages are  gained.] 

This  Report  awakened  the  attention  of  the 
French  Grovemment ;  and  as  soon  as  the  works  at 
Dalkey  were  in  a  sufficiently  advanced  state,  they 
sent  over  another  engineer,  M.  Mallet,  Inspector 
G^eneral  of  Public  Works,  to  furnish  a  second  re- 
port. This  recently  appeared  in  the  French  jour- 
nab,  and  we  shall  extract  a  few  passages  from  it, 
containing  the  results  of  trials  upon  the  Dalkey 
railway,  which  are  of  great  interest : — 

"  Aprds  avoir  reconnu  que  le  vide  ^tait  obtenn 
d'une  mani^re  pins  parfaite  qu'onn'aurait  os^  I'es- 
p^rer,  je  me  suu  oo:np^  de  la  vitease.  Je  rappor- 
terai  ici  quatre  experiences. 

1.  Avec  un  coovoi  pesant  38  tonnes  (la  tonne 
•nglaise  est  de  2S40  livres,)  le  barom^tremaiquant 
35  pouces,  I'on  a  mont^  en  3  minutes  15  seoondes. 
Par  prudence.  Ton  a  employ^  lea  freins  pour  fran- 
chir  les  courbes,  oe  qui  a  produit  un  ralentissement. 
Le  maximum  de  vitesse,  dans  cette  experience,  a 
ete  de40  milles  (16  Ueues)  k  I'henre. 

3.  Avec  le  m£me  convoi.  Ton  est  mont^  en  3 
minutes  7  secondes :  maximum  de  vitesse,  46  milles 
(plus  de  18  lisues.) 

3.  On  est  parti,  le  barom^tre  marquant  8  ponces, 
avec  le  memo  convoi.  Pendant  le  trajet,  le  baro- 
mitre  est  mont^  jusqu'k  20  pouces.  Le  voyage  a 
M  effectn^  en  4  minutes  30  secondes.  Sur  quel- 
ques  points.  Ton  a  march^  k  30  miles  (13  lieues.) 

4.  Knfin,  le  barom^tre  marquant  25  ponces.  Ton 
est  parti  avec  un  convoi  de  69  tonnes.  Le  temps 
du  trajet  a.^t^  de  5  minutes  20  secondes. 

Pour  descendre.  Ton  a  employ^  la  gravity.  A 
eet  efiet.  Ton  a  range  le  piston  de  cote  (ce  qui  se 
£ut  avec  la  plus  grande  nicilite,)  afin  qu'il  ne  ren- 
oontrat  pas  de  tube.  Le  temps  de  la  descente  a 
it6  d'environ  5  minutes.  Le  mouvement  ^tait  ra- 
lenti  par  le  irotteraent  dans  les  courbes.  Je  n'ai 
riea  k  dire  de  ce  moyen,  usit^  par  plusieurs  chemins 
4efer." 

-(AAer  satisfjring  myself  that  the  vacuum  was 
iformed  more  perfectly  than  I  could  have  expected, 
I  turned  my  attention  to  the  speed.  I  will  describe 
four  experiments  : 

1.  With  a  train  w^hing  38  tons,  the  barome- 
ter at  35  inches,  we  went  up  in  3  minates  15  sec- 
onds. As  a  precaution  we  used  the  break  in 
going  round  the  curves,  which  lessened  our  pace. 
The  greatest  speed  in  this  experiment  was  40 'miles 
an  hour. 

2.  With  the  same  train,  we  went  up  in -3  min. 
7  sec. ;  greatest  speed  45  miles. 

1.  We  set  off  with  the  same  train,  the  barome- 
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ter  at  8  inches.  Daring  the  passage,  it  rose  to  90. 
The  trip  was  made  in  4  min.  30  sec.  At  soma 
parts  we  went  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles. 

4.  Lastly — with  the  barometer  at  25,  we  set  oat 
with  a  train  of  69  tons.  The  time  was  6  min.  80 
sec. 

For  descending,  we  employed  gravity.  To  do 
this,  the  piston  was  fastened  on  one  .side  (which  is 
easily  done)  so  that  it  might  not  touch  the  tube. 
The  descents  took  about  5  min.  The  motion  was 
retarded  by  the  friction  of  the  curves.  I  have  noth- 
ing  to  remark  on  this  practice,  which  is  commaa 
on  many  roads.] 

The  following  resnlts  of  experiments  snbse- 
quently  made  on  the  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  line 
are  extracted  from  the  "  Railway  Times"  of  De- 
cember 3,  1843.  Their  importance  justifies  onr 
inserting  them  at  length. 

"  Without  the  slightest  hesitation,  we  have  to 
state  that  the  result  of  very  minute  investigation 
on  the  spot  has  fully  confirmed  the  opinions  to 
which  we  had  previously  come,  from  the  scientifio 
discussion  of  the  principle,  and  from  the  operations 
of  the  very  imperfect  apparatus  at  Wormhdlt 
Scrubs. 

"  The  line  between  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  is 
U  miles  in  length,  in  which  there  is  a  rise  of  7U 
feet,  making  an  average  ascent  of  1  in  115,  tow- 
ards Dalkey.  The  main  pipe  between  the  rails, 
which  is  IS  indias  internal  diameter,  commenew 
at  the  Kingstown  station,  and  is  continued  to  witk- 
in  500  yards  of  Dalkey.  The  conmiunication  be- 
tween the  main  pine  and  the  steam-engine  (at 
Dalkey)  is  formed  through  the  medium  of  a  close 
pipe,  laid  outside  the  trackway,  and  attached  at  the 
lower  end  into  the  main  and  at  the  upper  end  into 
the  vacuum  pump.  A  branch  valve  is  placed  at 
the  junction  between  the  close  and  open  main, 
which  allows  the  vacuum  pump  to  act  on  the  main, 
or  be  shut  off  from  it,  at  pleasure.  The  dimen- 
sions of  the  engine  are, ^-cylinder,  34i  inches  di- 
ameter ;  stroke,  5  feet  6  inches ;  speed,  343  feet 
per  minute.  It  works  expansively,  the  steam  be- 
mg  admitted  in  the  cylinder  at  40  lbs.  above  tlia 
atmosphere,  and  cut  off  at  one-fourth  stroke  when 
the  engine  is  at  its  full  load  ;  it  is  then  expanded 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  stroke,  and  con- 
densed in  the  usual  way.  The  degree  of  cut-off 
is  regulated  by  a  cam  worked  by  the  governor,  and 
is  therefore  proportionately  shorter,  as  the  duty  of 
the  engine  is  less  ;  but  in  no  case  is  the  steam  ad- 
mitted for  a  greater  distance  than  one-fourlh  of  the 
stroke.  The  vacuum-pump  is  double  acting.  The 
dimensions  are, — diameter,  67  inches  :  stroke,  6 
feet  6  inches  ;  speed,  343  feet  per  minate.  With 
the  above  apparatus  we  saw  a  vacuum  formed  in 
the  entire  length  from  Kingstown  to  Dalkey— 

Kqoal  to  a  col.  of  mer.  10  in.  (or  i  of  an  atmos.)  hi  CSC 
•'  "  IS       (ori       "  )  in  I' SI' 

"  "  20       (oti        "  JinyiW 

For  the  purposes  of  observation,  distanoe  posts 
were  placed  along  the  line  at  intervUs  of  two 
chains,  every  tenth  post  (or  one-fourth  mile)  hav- 
ing a  distinguishing  mark  ;  and  the  following  were 
the  results  of  some  journeys  made  for  us  during 
our  visit ; — 

"  Journey  A.^Sroea  load  63  tons ;  maximum 
•peed  during  trip  for  3  chains  was>s:34  miles  per 
hour  ;  total  time  of  journey,  4  min.  48  sec. 

"  Journey  B.— Gross  load  73  tons ;  maximom 
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speed  during  trip  for  3  chains  wasaa  90  milea  per 
hour  ;  total  time  of  joumej,  5  min.  33  seo. 

"Journey  C. — Gross  load  75  tons  ;  maximum 
speed  during'  trip  for  2  chains  »=  21-17  miles  per 
bour;  total  time  of  journey,  6  min.  2  sec. 

"Journey  D. — Gross  load  30  tons;  maximum 
speed  daring  trip  fur  2  chains  was  =  51-5  miles 
per  hour ;  time  at  passing  U  mile-poet  2  min.  57 
sec. ;  total  time  of  journey,  3  min.  24  sec." 

In  the  same  journal  of  December  16th  appeared 
the  following  additional  details : — 

"  In  following  up  the  inrestigation,  it  should  bo 
obserred  that  local  circumstances,  amount  of  traffic, 
snd  steepness  of  gradients,  will  to  a  certain  extent 
iofluence  this  consideration ;  bat  with  the  view  of 
rendering  it  as  generally  applicaUe  as  possible, 
we  hare  made  the  calciuations  on  a  similar  scale 
to  that  in  use  on  the  Kingstown  and  Dalkey  line, 
and  hare  deduced  such  of  the  working  expenses 
tfaerefirom  as  the  time  it  has  been  in  operation  will 
allow.  We  apprehend  that  this  scale  will  never 
haire  to  be  exceeded  on  lines  of  the  largest  traffic. 
Where  it  is  decreased  the  cost  will  be  proportion- 
ately lessened,  so  far  as  regards  construction.  The 
decreased  scale  will  only  influence  the  weight  of 
trains.  The  speed  can  be  preserved  on  the  smaller 
as  (HI  the  larger  scale,  by  maintaining  the  same 
idative  proportions  between  the  Taonum-pamp  and 
the  main. 

"  The  scale  employed  on  the  Dalkey  line  is— 
Vacuum  tube,  15  inches  diameter ;  vacuum  pump, 
67  inches  diameter;  engine,  100  horse-power.  It 
irill  be  well  to  notice  the  duty  such  an  apparatus 
'will  perform  on  a  level  and  up  various  rates  of  in- 
dination.  This  proportion  between  the  pump  and 
the  tube  enables  trains  to  be  propelled  50  to  60 
miles  per  hour,  and  will  draw  a  train  of  200  tons 
on  a  level. 
A  tain  of  80  tons  up  an  incline  rising  1  in  160. 

1  in  140. 

„  „         1  in  120. 

„  „        1  in  100. 

„  „        lin    90. 

„  „        lin   80. 

„  „        lin    70. 

„        lin    60. 

„  „        lin    60. 

"  The  cost  of  the  atmospheric  apparatus  com- 
plete, and  placed  on  the  line,  is  jC4300  per  mile ; 
and  of  the  steam-engines,  vacuum-pumps,  engine- 
faonses,  etc.,  jGIOOO  ;  total,  jCSSOO.  It  would 
scarcely  be  useful  to  notice  the  other  items  that 
are  necessary  to  complete  a  railway  on  this  system, 
as  the  earthwork  will  vary  materially  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes. 
In  a  difficult  country  the  saving  from  adopting 
stHsh  gradients  as  would  be  suitable  for  the  atmos- 
pheric instead  of  the  locomotive,  would  considera- 
bly more  than  eqnal  the  entire  jC5300,  while  on  a 
level  or  easy  country  a  balance  of  expense  would 
remain  against  the  atmospheric  system  up  to  this 
point.  In  all  cases  the  smaller  quantity  of  land 
that  would  be  required,  the  diminished  size  of  the 
bridges,  the  lighter  rails,  the  absence  of  all  coke 
and  wator-stauons,  workshops,  and  stock  of  loco- 
motives, will  have  to  go  to  tiie  credit  of  the  atmos- 
pheric system  against  the  cost  of  vacuum  tube  and 
engines." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Among  some  interestingcxperiments  made  at 
Dalkey  are  the  following.  The  first  series  shows 
the  tmii^rmity  of  the  seeding  process.    During  the 


73 

65 

58 

63 

48 

44 

39 

33 

3ir 


same  day,  and  after  the  mnning  of  each  train, 
observations  were  taken  of  the  time  required  to 
re-form  the  vacuum  to  the  height  of  15  inches, 
which  was  as  follows : — 

After  the  4th  trip  the  barometer  rose  to 

IS  inch,  in  1'  45' 
„         6th         „         „         15    „    inl  40 
6th         „         „         15    „    inl  42 
»         7tJ>         »         „        15    „    inl   40 
8th         „  „        15    „    inl  45 

>.  »th  „  „  15  „  inl  40 
„  18tii  „  „  15  „  in  1  42 
„        19th         „  „         15    „    inl  45 

„       21st  „         „         15    „    inl  45 

„       28nd         „         „         15    „    in  1  43 

"  The  second  series  shows  the  amount  of  leak- 
age dne  to  the  longitudinal  valve,  as  separated 
from  that  dne  to  the  air-pump,  travelling  piston 
and  station  valvee.  In  the  following  experiments 
the  vacuum  was  in  every  instance  raised  to  29 
inches ;  the  engine  was  then  stopped,  and  the  tube 
was  allowed  to  fill  with  air  by  the  leakage  (from 
all  sources)  into  it. 

With  the  train  <  the  gau^  fell  IS  inches)  .        ™°'      . 
at  Kingstown  {  i.  e.  from  22  in.  to  4  in.  5  '°  "  aSlOOtn- 
Advanced  1  mile  „  „  in  10  88-IOOth. 

Advanced  i  mile  „  „    ,  in  10  76-lOOth. 

the  leakage  being  at  the  rate  of  one  inch  in  36-83 
sec.  in  the  first  instance,  one  inch  in  36  sec.  in  the 
second  instance,  one  inch  in  35-91  sec.  in  the  third 
instance, — showing  the  additional  leakage  from 
the  long  valve  to  be  only  so  much  as  was  repre- 
sented by  the  gange  falling  per  inch  -^^  of  a  sec- 
ond qoicker  in  the  first  instance  and  ^irs  ^^  ^  ^®*^ 
ond  in  the  last,  and  the  additional  power  to  com- 
pensate this  being  all  the  increased  haulage  power 
required  per  half  mile.  This  is  an  experiment  of 
no  ordinary  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  confirms  the 
notion  that  the  advocates  of  the  system  have  long 
urged  for  it,  namely,  that  every  extension  of  the 
length  is  attended  with  increased  advantages,  and  ' 
that  while  the  Atmospheric  Railway  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  short  as  to  long  lines,  it  is  by  no  means 
applicable  only  to  the  former,  which  its  successful 
application  on  a  short  line  has  induced  many  to 
imagine." 

We  had  cited  the  above  experiments,  before  the 
appearance  of  M.  Mallet's  report ;  they  however 
give  substantially  the  same  resulte,  but  in  a  more 
condensed  form.  Subsequently  to  the  appearance 
of  M.  Mallet's  first  report  in  the  French  journals, 
a  second  and  more  detailed  one,  addressed  by  him 
to  the  French  Government,  has  been  published  in 
Paris,  and  an  English  translation  in  London.  That 
gentieman  states,  that  "the  fame  of  the  socceas 
of  this  second  experiment,  npade  on  a  scale  far 
greater  than  that  at  Wormholt  Scrubs,  spread  it- 
self into  'France.  Immediately  M.  Teste,  the  min- 
ister, and  M.  Lc  Grand,  Under  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Public  Works,  whose  attention  had  been 
roused  by  the  previous  report  of  M.  Teisserenc, 
desirous  to  know  all  the  improvements  and  advan- 
tages of  a  system  which  might  exercise  so  great 
an  influence  on  the  future  prospects  of  railroads  in 
France,  gave  me  an  order  to  embark  for  Ireland." 

This  report  is  divided  into  four  chapters :  the 
first  contains  a  description  of  the  line  from  Kings- 
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town  to  Dalkey,  of  the  apparatus,  and  details  of 
experiments ;  the  second  chapter  treats  of  the 
application  of  the  atmospheric  system  to  railroads 
in  general ;  the  third  gives  the  comparative 
expense  of  laying  down  a  locomotive  railway  and 
one  on  the  atmospheric  plan ;  and  the  fourth  gives 
the  comparative  cost  of  working  on  the  two  sys- 
tems. We  have  had  occasion  to  cite  many 
remarks  contained  in  this  report,  regarding  the 
general  merits  of  the  atmospheric  railway ;  and  it 
is  unnecessary  to  review  it  more  critically.  The 
chief  part  is  occupied  with  a  minute  and  careful 
detail  of  the  experiments  which  M.  Mallet  insti- 
tuted on  the  Dalkey  railway,  and  upon  which  his 
opinions  are  founded  :  these  merit  a  close  examina- 
tion, and  will  be  peculiarly  valuable  to  s<aenti£c 
men  interested  in  the  subject  of  railways.  M. 
Mallet  examines  every  advantage  and  disadvan- 
tage of  the  atmospheric  system, — ^its  applicability 
to  existing  and  new  lines,  and  under  every  circum- 
stance attending  construction.  The  English  trans- 
lation of  this  report  is  of  much  less  value  than  it 
might  have  been,  had  the  French  measures  and 
values  been  reduced  to  the  English  equivalents  ; 
but  a  point  of  still  greater  importance  (and  which 
we  are  surprised  not  to  see  noticed  by  the  transla- 
tor) is,  that  all  the  calculations  of  M.  Mallet  are 
founded  upon  the  French  prices  of  iron  and  of 
labor — -naturally  so  in  a  report  addressed  to 
the  French  govemmeot;  but  unless  this  fact  is 
borne  in  mind,  throughout  the  calculations,  and 
the  difference  noted  betAveen  the  English  and 
French  prices  of  iron,  the  reader  is  liable  to  be 
seriously  misled.  Premising  this  remark,  we 
observe  that  M.  Mallet  calculates  that,  in  the  cost 
of  construction,  the  atmospheric  system  would 
effect  a  saving  of  one-seventh,  and  in  the  cost  of 
working  a  saving  of  two-fifUis.  The  same  calcu- 
lation, made  upon  the  value  of  iron  in  England, 
would  show  of  course  a  very  much  greater  reduc- 
tion. M.  Mallet  examines  carefully  and  impar- 
tially every  objection  which  has  been,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  Rused  to  the  atmospheric  system ;  and  in 
concluding  this  part  of  his  Report  he  says : — 

"I  do  not  think  I  have  omitted  any  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  pointed  out  to  me. 
Several  are  worthy  of  being  taken  into  considera- 
tion. But  do  any  of  them  present  iasurmountable 
difficulties  ?  Are  they  of  a  nature  to  induce  us  to 
abandon  the  invention!  1  do  not  think  so,  and 
therefore  1  advocate  a  trial.  If  the  system  had 
already  arrived  at  perfection  no  trial  would  be 
necessary ;  we  should  have  but  to  lay  down  the 
works,  certain  of  success ;  but  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous step  shown  to  have  been  gained  in  Ireland, 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  Let  its  judges 
remember  what  the  locomotives  were  at  their 
commencement,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
improvement  they  have  experienced  during  the 
last  twenty  years." — p.  33. 

There  are  many  other  points,  connected  with 
the  construction  and  working,  examined  by  M. 
Mallet,  to  which  we  should  have  referred,  did  our 
space  allow, — ^with  respect  to  the  erossings,  for 
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instance,  which  we  shall  give  in  M.  Mallet's 
words,  with  a  suggestion  he  offers : — 

"  They  are  done  precisely  as  on  the  locomottva 
roads;  for  this  they  divide  the  pipe;  but  not  to 
destroy  the  continuity  of  the  aspiration,  the  two 
divided  pipes  are  connected  by  means  of  another 
pipe  sunk  in  the  ground,  which  curves  back  at 
a  right  angle  at  its  two  ends,  to  branch  into  their 
lower  portion.  The  points  of  junction  are  above 
the  valves  of  entrance  and  exit,  which  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  pipes  compels  them  to  put  at  their 
extremity.  When  in  a  proper  state  for  use,  the 
valve  at  the  extremity  of  the  pipe  at  the  side  by 
which  the  train  would  arrive  is  closed,  as  well  as 
the  entrance-valve  of  the  other  pipe.  When  the 
leading  carriage  appears,  the  first  will  be  opened 
as  usual  by  the  compressed  air  driven  forwards  by 
the  piston.  Another  valve,  placed  in  the  pipe  of 
communication,  will  be  closed  at  the  same  time  by 
the  effect  of  the  passage  of  the  train.  That  at  tb« 
entrance  of  the  next  pipe  will  be  opened,  when 
the  piston  shall  have  entered  this  pipe,  by  the 
valve-man,  or,  what  is  better  still,  by  the  train 
itself.  Another  means  which  miffht  be  employed 
consists  in  not  dividing  the  pipe,  out  making  two 
inclined  planes  at  0-05*  of  slope,  per  meter,  for 
the  passage  of  carriages.  In  this  case  three 
openmgs  are  required,  two  for  the  wheels  of  the 
carriages,  and  the  third  for  the  piston-rod,  the 
wheel  which  presses  the  valve  and  the  cylinder 
which  compresses  the  composition.  The  openings 
would  be  too  large  and  too  deep  to  allow  of  their 
being  left  uncovered.  It  would  be  easy  to  adapt 
thick  planks  of  deal,  with  a  counterpoise  for  this 
purpose." — p.  29. 

In  having  occasion  to  consider  attentively,  and 
to  cite  from,  the  official  reports  presented  to  the 
English  and  French  governments,  we  regret  to 
have  a  comparison  forced  upon  us  disadvantageous 
to  the  former.  The  object  of  a  government,  in 
appointing  competent  judges  to  report  upon  any 
scientific  subject,  is  not  merely  to  have  objections 
raised  and  difficulties  suggested,  but  to  have  every 
advantage  as  well  as  every  defect  of  the  system 
explained  intelligibly  and  impartially.  This  is  the 
view  which  M.  Teisserenc  and  M.  Mallet  have 
taken  of  their  duty  ;  they  have  given  precisely  the 
information,  fully  and  candidly,  which  might  ena- 
ble the  French  government  to  form  their  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  invention,  and  their  reports 
contain  a  large  body  of  valuable  information  and 
remarks.  In  the  English  report,  wltilst  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  atmospheric  principle  and  its  ad- 
vantages, in  point  both  of  economy  and  safety,  are 
distinctly  admitted,  these  admissions  appear  to 
be  unwillingly  extorted,  and  every  advantage  is 
reduced  to  its  minimum  of  computation.  In  the 
French  reports,  the  importance  of  trying  the  merits 
of  the  invention  is  pressed  upon  the  government, 
and  an  earnest  desire  is  manifested  to  promote  the 
investigation  of  a  great  work  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  invention  and  applicar 
tion  of  the  Atmospheric  Railway  here  terminates; 
it  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  an  established 
means  of  transit,  tested  and  proved  by  fair  and 
repeated  trials,  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  most 
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emineat  engineen,*  E!ngUaih  and  continental,  who 
have  witnessed  and  watched  its  sncceM,  and  ex- 
pieaaed  their  opinions  satisfactoriljr  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  it  is  this  testimony  that  has  indaced 
OS  to  offer  the  present  article  to  our  readers :  we 
waited  until  practical  results  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  merits  of  the  inTention  had  been  placed  beyond  a 
doubt,  before  we  felt  it  right  to  express  an  opinion. 
It  has  ceased  to  be  a  question  limited  to  the  circle 
of  purely  scientific  inquiry,  and  now  comes  to  be 
regarded  in  the  resmts  of  its  application  ;  the 
power  being  once  obtained,  it  remains  only  for  en- 
terprise to  accomplish  the  rest,  and  to  render  it 
aTailable  to  the  service  of  man.  The  subject  of 
the  atmospheric  railway  has,  since  the  opening  of 
the  Dalkey  line,  excited  a  daily  growing  interest, 
and  the  attention  of  governments  and  companies 
is  drawn  more  and  more  to  the  adoption  of  the 
system. 

In  the  course  of  a  recent  discnssion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  standing-orders  relating  to 
railways,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  that  he  had  con- 
curred in  the  opinion, — 

"  That  the  public  and  the  government  are  not  to 
be  precluded  from  availing  themselves  of  any  sug- 
gested improvement  or  invention  of  science,  which 
may  probably  affect  the  present  railway  property ; 
as  also  in  the  remark  that  we  are  not  to  be  called 
on  to  compensate  a  company  for  its  choosing  a  line 
upon  which  it  may  have  been  found  necessary  to 
expend  jC60,000  per  mile.  Far  from  it ;  if  you 
can  successfully  compete,  by  means  of  any  inven- 
tion, upon  a  turnpike-road  with  such  a  railway 
company,  yon  are  perfecty  at  liberty  to  do  so.  If 
new  discoveries  are  made  applicable  to  rapid  con- 
veyances, the  public  will  avail  itself  of  them,  and 
those  improvemeots  will  always  be  the  best  secu- 
rity and  check  against  imposition  or  exaction. 
What  may  be  attempted  by  means  of  the  Atmos- 

rheric  Railroad  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;  but 
know  that  those  who  have  witnessed  its  exhi- 
bition near  Dublin,  have  returned  to  this  country 
with  changed  opinions  as  to  its  applicability  to 
longer  lines  than  one  or  two  mUes.  The  proprie- 
tors of  railways  must  soon  find  out  that  they  are 
deceiving  themselves  if  they  neglect  to  provide 
third-class  carriages.  But  the  true  interests  of 
society  will  best  be  protected  by  holding  over  them 
the  checks  of  competition,  and  of  the  improvements 
that  may  take  place  in  science,  rather  than  by  at- 
tempting forcibly  to  control  these  companies,  by 
attempting  to  reduce  their  profits  or  take  the  man- 
agement of  their  property  out  of  their  own 
hands.t" 

This  is  the  sound  and  only  safe  course  of  legis- 
lation,— to  encourage  competition,  is  an  indirect 
and  proper  means  of  checking  monopoly. 

*  .\mongst  the  opinions  expressed  bv  the  most  eminent 
of  our  engineers  is  that  of  Mr.  Brunei.  The  prospectus 
of  the  Oraresend  and  Chatham  Company,  which  has  re- 
cently appeared,  contains  a  recoinmendatuHi  of  the  Com- 
mittee, inanded  upon  the  opinion  of  their  engineer,  I.  K. 
BruDel,  Esq.,  to  adopt  the  atmospheric  svstom.  The 
prospectus  states  that, — "  The  Committee,  having  made 
a  satisfactory  enquiry  as  to  the  decided  economy  with 
which  the  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Extension  Railway  is 
DOW  being  worked  as  an  Atmospheric  Line,  and  their 
Engineer  naving  satisfied  himself  as  (o  the  advantages 
this  plan  of  motive  power  affords,  recommend  its  adop- 
tion on  the  proposed  line  of  commnnication,  both  as  a 
means  of  keeping  the  capital  within  a  very  moderate 
compass  and  increasing  the  profits  by  a  reduced  charge 
of  working." 

t  See  debate  of  Febrasry  t,  1844.  The  importance  of 
the  Atmospheric  Bail  way  has  b«en  several  timet  foicibly 


In  conseqaenee  of  the  determination  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  continue  the  mail-packet  station  at  Ho- 
lyhead, a  line  of  railroad  is  projected  from  that 
place  to  join  the  Chester  line.  With  a  view  to 
ascertain  the  practicability  of  adopting  the  atmos- 
pheric principle  on  this  line,  (chiefly  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  for  the  mails  a  cousiderable  increase 
of  speed,)  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson  has  been  desired 
to  examine  the  works  on  the  Dalkey  railway,  and 
to  furnish  a  report  to  the  government. 

We  shall,  in  conclusion  of  this  article,  briefly 
advert  to  some  of  the  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  the  adoption  of  the  atmospheric  rail- 
way, in  a  social,  industrial  and  commercial  point 
of  view.  We  have  here  a  new  and  astonishing 
application  of  power  opened  to  us,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  anticipate  all  the  important  results  to  which 
this  may  lead.  Success  has  silenced  the  ques- 
tionings and.  hostility  of  interested  opponents  to 
the  system  ;  and  if  men  are  wise,  they  will  at  least 
pause  before  they  rush  into  new  speculations  on  a 
system  which  will  probably  soon  be  superseded. 

The  introduction  of  the  atmospheric  railway 
opens  a  new  era  in  the  means  of  transit,  because, 
from  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  construction 
and  working,  it  is  clear  that  we  must  enter  upon 
an  entirely  new  scale  of  economical  calculations. 
This  will  operate  in  manifold  ways ;  it  will  enable 
railway  companies  to  lower  their  rates,  whilst  de- 
rivmg  even  greater  profits  than  at  present,  and 
thus  to  open  means  of  travelling  to  larger  classes 
of  the  community.  Again  :  one  great  feature  in 
the  atmospheric  railway  is,  that  it  is  practicable  on 
lines  of  road  where  the  locomotive  system  is  wholly 
inapplicable  and  useless.  Let  any  one  take  a  map 
of  England  and  trace  the  net  of  railroads  which 
have  come  into  active  operation  within  a  few 
years:  let  him  imagine  this  immense  benefit, 
which  at  present  is  restricted  by  the  coet  attend- 
ing it  to  traffic  between  large  towns,  extended 
over  the  whole  country,  carrying  passengers  and 
produce  from  one  little  market-town  to  another, 
bringing  all  this  advantage  to  every  man's  door 
and  placing  it  within  every  man's  enjoyment. 
The  benefits  to  the  nation,  in  calling  out  her 
industrial  powers,  assisting  her  commercial,  man- 
ufacturing, and  agricultural  interests,  form  too 
large  a  subject  for  us  to  enter  upon  here,  but  too 
obvions  and  important  a  consideration  to  escape 
attention.  In  a  moral  point  of  view,  likewise,  the 
result  would  be  to  extend  largely  the  culvantages 
of  social  intercourse  and  of  education  in  every 
shape,  which  are  now  only  to  be  found  in  large 
communities, — in  fact,  of  centralizing  the  power 
and  raising  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 

We  have  uniformly  urged  the  importance  of 
calling  into  action,  by  multiplying  facilities,  all 
the  sources  of  our  national  wealth  ;  and  we  have 
pointed  this  out  as  one  great  means  of  substan- 
tially benefitting  Ireland.  To  unfold  the  resources 
of  a  country,  is  to  teach  a  people  their  value, — the 
most  important  lesson  of  national  politics  and  na- 
tional economy  conveyed  in  the  most  practical  and 
intelligible  form.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
change  which  a  large  system  of  railroads  inter- 
secting Ireland  in  every  direction,  stimulating  pro- 
duction and  exciting  the  energies  of  her  population, 
would  produce ;  and  if  that  country,  whose  inter- 
ests we  are  bound  to  promote,  not  less  from  mo- 

alluded  to  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  we  observe 
that  Mr.  Shaw  has  given  notice  of  a  motion,  after  the 
Easter  recess,  for  the  appointment  ofn  Select  Commit- 
tee to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  importance  of  an 
early  and  comj^ets  trial  of  the  Aunosphsric  Railway." 
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Ixtea  of  policy  thtm  of  justice,  hu  a  claim  to  share 
in  any  great  work  of  uational  benefit,  it  has  an  es- 
pecial claim  in  the  present  instance,  where  Irish- 
men have  been  foremost  to  second  the  efforts  of 
English  skill  and  talent,  and  to  OTercome  the  ob- 
stacles opposed  to  the  public  good  by  prirate  intei^ 
eets  and  monopoly.  If  the  Atmospheric  Railway 
should  prore,  as  we  anticipate,  a  new  source  of 
benefit  to  mankind,  it  will  be  remembered,  not  un- 
gratefully in  this  country,  that  to  Ireland  we  owe 
Its  first  encouragement  and  adoption. 

Extending  our  view  to  the  Continent,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  nations 
of  Europe  will  be  benefitted  by  this  inTention  of 
Mr.  Clegg,  from  the  length  of  the  lines  of  railways 
now  constructing  in  central  Europe.* 

In  Austria  the  line  from  Trieste  to  Vienna  is 
progressing.  The  atmospheric  pressure  removes 
the  grand  difficulty  presented  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  capital,  at  the  traverse  of  the  chain 
of  Alps  which  forms  the  boundary  of  Styria. 
Without  such  aid  it  would  be  a  most  costly  work 
to  carry  a  railroad  over  the  None  and  Carnian 
Alps  to  the  sea,  even  if  the  plan  of  inclined 
planes  were  resorted  to.  From  Vienna  the  line 
passes  to  Olmiitz,  where  it  branches  off  westward 
through  Prague  to  Dresden  and  Hamburg.  From 
Ofaniitz  a  second  line  goes  northward  to  the  Riesen 
mountains,  and  through  Silesia  to  Stettin.  A  third 
line,  which  runs  to  the  salt  mines  of  Galicia,  will 
join  the  Russian  railroad  from  Cracow  to  the  Bal- 
tic, by  the  valley  of  the  Vistula.  In  mountainous 
countries,  the  momentum  acquired  from  descents 
is  available  for  succeeding  ascents,  and  the  diffi- 

_  cnlties  in  the  one  system  become  facilities  in  the 

'  other. 

The  prosperity  of  Hungary  is  indissolably  linked 
with  a  good  communication  between  the  valley  of 
the  Save  and  the  Adriatic  Sea.  A  road  of  sufii- 
cient  width,  and  of  splendid  construction — a  monu- 
ment of  the  public  spirit  of  the  Hungarian  nobles — 
runs  over  the  Julian  Alps  from  Carlstadt  to  Vienna ; 
its  length  is  ninety  English  miles.  The  atmos- 
pheric railway  could  profitably  be  adapted  to  that 
road,  whose  gradients,  although  moderate,  no 
locomotive  engine  could  overcome.  In  this  man- 
ner, the  energies  of  twenty  millions  of  Austrian 
and  Turkish  subjects  would  be  made  available  in 
the  markets  of  Europe,  and  the  products  of  some 
of  the  finest  countries  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe 
would  be  added  to  the  general  stock. 

Berlin  is  to  be  connected  with  Hamburg  by  a 
direct  line,  and  with  the  Rhine  by  two  lines  of  rail- 
ways. One  will  pass  through  Minden  to  Diissel- 
don  and  Cologne,  and  there  unite  with  the  Belgic- 
Rhenish  net.  A  second  will  pass  through  Cassel 
to  Frankfort,  and  join  the  Taunus  railway.  To 
the  east,  a  Une  to  Konigsberg  is  projected.  From 
Frankfort,  Hesse  Darmstadt  is  continuing  the 
Taunus  line  to  Heidelberg  and  Mannheim,  where 
the  Baden  net  will  take  it  up,  and  carry  the  com- 
munication on  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  A  railway  is 
now  constructing  from  Basle  to  Ziirich.  The 
Wirtemberg  net  of  railways  will  connect  the 
Baden  and  Hessian  nets  with  the  lake  of  Constance 
and  -with  Bavaria:  they  cross  the  heights  that 
separate  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  uom  the 
Danube.    One  line  of  this  net,  which  has  been 

*  At  the  end  of  last  year  there  were  twenty-one  lines  of 
railroad  open  in  Giermaay,  the  total  length  of  which  was 
1083  miles.  The  railways  then  in  progress  would  extend 
to  nearly  1000  miles.  Since  that  period  many  bthers 
have  bemi  projected. 


considered  scarcely  practicable,  is  that  from  the 
Rhine  by  the  way  of  Pforzheim  and  Stuttgardt  to 
Ulm,  in  which  the  ascent  at  Geisslingen  is  looked 
upon  as  insurmountable.  By  the  aid  of  the  atmos- 
pheric pressure  this  obstacle  can  be  overcome,  and 
the  Rhme  be  connected  with  the  Dannbe  at  the 
shortest  interval.  The  Bavarian  net  is  to  consist 
of  a  central  line  running  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps 
to  Saxony,  which  is  to  be  traversed  at  right  angles 
by  a  line  from  the  Austrian  to  the  Wirtemberg 
frontier,  passing  through  Munich  to  Augsburg. 

A  must  important  decision  has  been  made  in 
Bavaria,  to  commence  the  line  that  is  to  con- 
nect Bamberg  with  Frankfort  immediately.  The 
country  between  these  two  to\«-nq  is  so  mountainous, 
that  it  would  require  an  immense  outlay  to  con- 
struct a  locomotive  railroad.  The  atmospheric 
system,  by  availing  itself  of  the  principle  of  gravi- 
ty, might  perhaps  be  even  more  economically 
adapted  to  such  a  line  than  to  a  level. 

Of  the  immense  advantages  which  these  vast 
countries  will  derive  from  the  adoption  of  the 
alinoniheric  pressure  to  railway  carriages  it  is 
therefore  needless  to  say  much.  The  anxiety  en- 
tertained in  all  these  countries  to  be  released  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  coals  for  these  lines  has 
been  proved,  by  the  reward  of  100,000  florins 
voted  by  the  Germanic  Diet  to  the  inventor  of  a 
galvanic  machine  at  Frankfort.  It  is  true  that  the 
machine  has  not  been  finished,  am)  the  money  is 
consequently  not  yet  paid.  No  machine  depend- 
ing upon  a  moving  principle  scarcely  less  costly 
than  coals,  can  pretend  to  vie  with  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  the  atmospheric  pressure. 

It  is  not  merely  the  difficulty  of  providing  coals 
that  is  an  obstacle  to  railways  on  the  continent. 
The  cost  of  carriage  of  such  a  bulky  article,  in  a 
country  where  the  communications  are  indi^rent, 
is  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  one  that,  on  the 
large  net  of  railways  we  have  described,  would 
form  an  enormous  drain  upon  the  indnstrial  resour- 
ces of  the  country.  A  similar  difficulty  presents 
itself  in  central  India,  where  railroads  connecting 
the  capitals  have  become  almost  indispensable, 
both  in  a  military  and  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
With  the  atmospheric  system,  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting depots  of  coal  is  obviated,  and  we  may 
soon  expect  to  see  a  railway  connecting  Bombay 
and  Calcutta. 

In  this  article  we  have  endeavored  to  give  our 
readers,  first,  an  historical  sketch  of  an  invention 
which  promises  to  realize  such  important  benefits ; 
secondly,  an  intelligible  description  of  the  con- 
struction and  working  of  the  apparatus ;  and  third- 
ly, an  examination  of  the  merits  of  the  system. 
We  have  consequently  deemed  it  necessary  to  ex- 
tract largely  from  all  the  reports  and  documents 
hitherto  published,  in  separate  and  detached  forms, 
— to  cite  the  opinions  of  those  eminent  engineers 
who  have  instituted  experiments  and  carefully 
examined  the  system  in  all  its  bearings,  and  lastly, 
to  give  the  results  obtained  on  the  tnals  that  have 
been  made :  these  are  of  a  peculiar  value  at  this 
stage  of  the  invention,  as  affording  facts  upon 
wluch  calculations  and  reasoning  may  be  ground- 
ed. We  have  carefully  considered  what  might  be 
most  serviceable  to  the  public  to  know,  and  in  con- 
clusion must  express  a  hope,  that  the  recommen- 
dation urged  upon  the  French  Government  by  M. 
Mallet,  to  give  the  system  a  fair  and  full  trial,  will 
not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  government  of  onr 
own  country. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wb  have  submittad  to  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment, a  claim  to  send  the  Irving  Ag^e  as  »  news- 
paper to  all  parts  of  the  country.  That  we  print 
carefully,  and  dry  and  press  our  work  before  dis- 
tributing it,  ought  not  to  be  an  impediment  to  it. 
And  it  is  mote  a  newspaper  than  many  others  to 
which  the  privileges  of  that  order  have  been  ad- 
judged. 

We  have  still  some  hope  that  the  present  Con- 
gress (for  it  is  still  in  session  while  we  write) 
may  enact  some  law  which  will  save  to  us  and 
the  postmasters  all  difficulty  of  construction,  and 
wili  allow  ^9  public  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  what. 
mgfU  to  be  one  of  the  chief  advantages  of  our 
gwermnent.  If  puhtto  opitiion  has  beep  «o  far 
wpected  in  ^glavd  as  tp  cause  the  establishment 
«f  eheap  postage — may  not  we  e:^pect  to  ht^ve  it, 
^^pecially  after  the  success  of  the  experiment  in 
Great  Britain?  The  revenue  of  this  department 
would  be  increased,  if  the  posta^  were  greatly 
leavened.  If  there  be  no  reform,  private  enter- 
priae  will  imdermine  it.  We  had  offers  to  carry 
the  Museum  at  one  quarter  the  government  price. 
Ix  is  true  that  this  would  not  have  been  available 
for  the  scattering  residences  of  very  distant  sub- 
scribers—but it  would  have  taken  away  most  of 
what  is  profitable  to  the  Post  Office.  We  wait  in 
hope  of  better  policy. 

Thii  number  of  the  Living  Age  is  dated  S2d 
June — but  the  editor's  labor  on  it  ends  at  least  a 
week  before  that  time.  It  must  afterwards  pass 
dlTougfa  the  hands  of  the  printer — and  being  dried 
and  pressed  must  then  remain  at  the  bookbinder's 
a  day  or  two.  Then  it  is  oar  caleolation  to  have 
it  sent  away  so  early  as  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
before  the  day  of  it»  date.  In  order  that  sub- 
scriben  in  distant  places,  who  are  supplied  by 
resident  booksellers,  m^  receive  the  work  early, 
we  shall  hereafter  be  ready  to  deliver  it  to  country 
dealers,  on  or  Ufart  Tkurtday.  It  may  be  well 
therefore  t»j  them  to  leave  orders  beforehand  with 
their  Boston  booksellers,  or  at  this  office. 

The  Man  of  GSenius  we  give  more  as  a  speci- 
men of  a  French  Tale,  than  for  any  great  merit  of 
its  own.  And  yet  it  gives  us  some  insight  into 
the  French  marriage  customs— of  which  we  read 
so  much  in  another  shape,  in  connexion  with 
Madame  Lafarge. 

Brommell  we  give  again,  becsose  the  Specta- 
tor's review  is  kinder— and  because  the  additional 
anecdotes  are  sure  to  be  entertaining. 

We  very  mnch  like  the  Spectator.  It  has  a 
practical,  sagacious  view  of  all  matters.  It  is  one 
thing  to  be  well-read  in  the  tcience  of  Politieal 
Economy,  and  a  bx  higher  to  apply  its  principles 
in  actual  life.    The  aztificial  stats  of  society  and 


industry  in  England,  md^es  wise  and  necessary, 
many  variations  from  what  might  be  true  doctrine 
in  countries  less  crowded,  and  more  natural.  See 
the  article  on  Laissez  Faire. 

Leigh  Hunt  was  terribly  mangled,  tmder  the  title 
of  the  Cockney  School, by  the  vigorous  and  unscru- 
pulous partisanship  of  Blackwood.  A  great  part 
of  his  fife  has  passed  under  the  shadow  of  this 
thunder-cloud.  In  his  declining  years  the  better 
part  of  his  character  has  a  more  favorable  expo- 
sure, BO  ftir  as  criticism  is  concerned.  The  £Ixam- 
iaer  is  good  authority  in  all  matters  of  taste,  apart 
from  his  political  prejudices,  and  his  hatred  of  the 
church  and  "  priests." 

Cheap'  "  Books  fbr  Ae  People"  are  manu£M»- 
Itaed  to  g«eat  extent  in  England.  Then  it  is 
found  passible,  as  we  hope  to  riiow  that  it  is  Asre, 
to  combine  reduction  of  priee  widi  gneat  aeatneas 
of  execution.  Many  of  these  eheap  English  books 
are  really  models  of  elegant  ain^pUeity  in  printing, 

"  Ethiopia  shall  yet  stretch  forth  her  hands  unto 
Grod. ' '  We  published  more  than  a  year  ago  a  veiy 
good  article  upon  MoffiA's  Missionary  Researches 
in  Southern  Africa,  which  opened  a  new  scene  to 
all  readers,  and  was  very  popular.  The  book  itself 
has  unce  been  reprinted  here,  and  has  met  with  a 
good  sale.  Major  Harris's  book  is  another  very 
important  opening  of  this  dark  continent,  and  we 
shall  probably  have  traveller  after  traveller  report- 
ing to  us.  We  eamestiy  advise  our  younger  readers 
to  peruse  articles  such  as  these  with  the  map  befor* 
them — BO  as  to  have  clearer  views  of  the  geograph- 
ical and  other  connexioas.  A  large  globe  in  aa 
accessible  comer,  (cannot  Yankee  ingenuity  make 
a  three  foot  globe  for  a  possible  sum  ?  we  have  seen 
English  paper  globes  inflated  with  air) — a  large 
globe  at  hand — and  maps  on  the  walls  of  a  dining- 
room  or  hall,  or  as  near  the  reader's  eye  as  possi- 
ble, would  perform  a  very  important  part  in  the 
education  of  children,  and  be  of  great  use  at  the 
same  time  to  their  parents. 

C^tain  Sabertasbin  The  SUding  Scale  of  Bfao- 
ners  has  many  hits  which  will  tell  as  well  here  as 
in  England. 

We  have  not  overlooked  the  article  on  the  Mar- 
quis of  Custine's  Russia — and  were  amused  at  the 
complete  dissection,  exposure  and  refutation  to 
which  his  critic  subjects  him.  He  appears  to  be 
as  little  of  a  gentieman  as  the  English  marquis, 
Londonderry.  But  his  book  ishardly  of  sufficient 
interest  in  the  United  States,  to  justify  us  in  copy- 
ing so  long  an  article.  And  upon  the  general 
subject — Russia — wo  think  we  can  find  better 
matter. 
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TBS  MAN    01  QINXUS. 


TfeudHad,  wkhaulackDOwlidgiiual,  far  Uw  Woild  of  FuUon. 

nu    KAN    OF   esNivs;    a  LITTLK   FRBN(» 

NOVEL. 
CBAPTBR  I. 

Thkkb  wu  nothia^  spoken  of,  for  more  than 
tbiee  weeks,  in  the  bttle  town  of  S        ,  but  the 
approaching  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  M.  Gaa- 
dinret  the  notary,  who  after  twenty-five  years  spent 
in  the  exercise  of  all  the  virtues  of  his  calling,  at 
leagtb  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of  repose, 
and  was  about  to  resign  his  charge  in  favor  of  a 
young  man,  who  condiined  all  the  necessary  qnali- 
ti«8  to  fit  hun  to  become  at  once  his  successor  and 
his  son-in-law.    M.  GraudLSret  destined  both  bis 
office   and  the    hand  of  his    beloved  daughter, 
Herminie,  for  the  happy  man,  the  choice  of  whom 
had  ooet  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  anxiety  ; 
for  he  had  been  obliged  to  institute  the  most  minute 
and  complicated  inquiries,  and  to  lavish  all  the  art 
of  most  lab«riou8  diplomacy,  together  with   no 
amall  sum  in  the  way  of  travelling  expenses,  in 
order  to  obtain,  on  the  occasion,  exact  and  satis- 
factory information,  and  sufficient  guarantees  of 
utitude,  and  above  all,  of  morality.     Thus  had 
M.   Gaudifiret  found  a  son-in-law,  who,  if  not 
highly  accomplished,  at  least  promised  to  consti- 
tute the  happiness  of  Hermime,  and  to  continue 
the  proeperity  of  the  establishment ;  and  this  son- 
in-law,  so  selected  and  approved,  this  son-in-law 
who  had  passed  through  so  difficult  an  ordeal,  was 
wt  other  than  the  second  clerk  of  one  of  the  first 
•crivener's  offices  in  Paris  ;  a  young  man  who, 
after  five  or  six  yeais  of  a  painful  apprenticeship, 
lud  limited  his  ambition  to  the  humble  position  of 
a  provincial  nptary. 

M.  Gaudifiret,  who  was  resolved  to  take  on  hk 
own  shoulders  the  whole  responsibility  of  choosing 
a  husband  for  his  daughter,  and  seemed  to  feel  a 
bind  of  paternal  pride  in  declining  the  intervention 
of  every  officious  matchmaker  and  intermeddler, 
•ddresMd  those  few  words  only  to  Herraiaie,  after 
his  return  from  the  capital,  where  be  had  just  con- 
eluded  the  final  matrimonial  pieliminarieB : — 

"  My  daughter,  my  dear  daughter,  you  will  be 
MUisfied." 

Id  vaio  did  Herroinie  enquire  into  details — those 
explanations  which  ace  so  interesting  to  young 
ladies  on  the  eve  of  pronouncing  the  faUal  "  yes ;" 
in  vain  did  she  seek  to  gratify  her  legitimate 
enriosity  as  to  what  her  father  had  seen,  ot  as 
to  the  motiveB  whieh  had  determined  him  in  his 
choice. 

M.  Gaudifiret  entrenohed  himself  behind  a  wall 
of  impenetrable  reserve.  He  evaded  her  ques- 
tions ;  and  when  Henunie,  provoked  and  annoyed 
by  tluB  inflexible  silenoe,  threatened  her  father 
with  some  maoifeetation  of  ill-humor,  the  notary 
had  reconrae  to  the  isvafiable  formula  of, 

"  My  dear— dear  daughter,  you  shall  be  satis- 
fied." 

At  length  Herminie  came  to  the  prudent  reeo- 
Kition  of  awaiting  with  resigaAion  the  moment 
when  she  would  be  able  to  form  her  own  opinion 
of  her  father's  judgment  in  the  affair.  She  feared, 
indeed,  that  M.  Gaudiffiret  might  not  have  been  too 
indulgent  upon  certain  points,  the  importance  of 
which  he  did  not  perhaps  fully  appreciate  ;  but  at 
all  events  the  husband,  in  search  of  whom  he  had 
gone  to  Paris,  possessed  in  the  eyes  of  Herminie 
a  reoommendatioa  whieh  predisposed  her  favol^ 
aUy  towards  him ;  for  not  only  did  he  come  from 
Paris,  but  ha  had  even  puisoed  all  his  studies 


there,  and  that  not  in  an  obscure  boarding  school, 
but  in  a  royal  college,  renowned  for  its  princely 
patronage,  and  for  its  oiassic  connexicHi  with  the 
Tuileries. 

Miss  Herminie  had  no  very  decided  taste  for  the 
profession  of  a  notary.  If  her  father  had  oeii> 
suited  her,  oi  taken  into  account  her  peculiar  incli- 
nations and  secret  sympathies,  he  would  have  dis- 
covered that  her  imagination  had  sometimes  pic- 
tured to  her  a  husband  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  business  of  old  files  and  musty  manuscripts. 
She  had  hoped  that  marriage  would  at  leaat  have 
delivered  her  from  the  ennui  of  a  country  town, 
and  it  waa  on  this  account  that  she  had  shown  her^ 
self  so  severe,  so  rigorous,  indeed,  towards  her 
numerous  local  admirers.  She  could  not  suppose 
— tJbe  could  not  for  a  moment  admit,  that  a  young 
man  in  the  provinces  could  be  possessed  of  any 
mind  or  good  taate  ;  and  although  she  looked  with 
an  indnlgenee,  no  doubt  somewhat  prejudiced,  on 
the  little  town  of  S. ;  although  she  could  dis- 
cover in  it  the  traces  of  a  sufficientiy  advanced 
state  of  civilization,  in  point  of  luxury  and  indus- 
try, she  had  not  seen  in  it  my  young  man  who 
was  worthy  of  the  hand  of  M.  Craudiffiret's  heunm-. 

It  was,  therefore,  an  important  eonoessiont  a 
great  sacrifice,  which  this  gentleman  had  made  I9 
his  daughter's  taste,  in  undergoing  the  fatigue  and 
expense  of  a  peregrination  to  the  metroporis,  in 
search  of  a  Parisian  husband  for  the  haughty  and 
fastidioss  Herminie  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  mast 
be  confessed— and  this  circumstance  might  have 
diminished  some  of  the  merit  of  his  devot^ness  in 
the  eyes  of  his  daughter — that  M.  Gaudififret  en- 
joyed the  occasion  as  one  which  enabled  him  to 
see  Paris,  of  which  he  bad  previously  no  knowl- 
edge, exoelpl  whatever  he  had  gleaned  from  the 
nanatives  of  travellers,  and  from  books  of  g»> 
ography. 

Thus  had  the  old  notary,  in  pardoning  Heminie 
for  her  ill-founded  repugnance  to  the  aspirants  of 
her  native  town,  calculated  on  her  entire  and  unre- 
served docility  in  other  matters.  He  could  not 
entertain  the  slightest  apprehenmon  that  his 
daughter  would  raise  any  other  more  exorbitant 
pretensions.  He  wished  his  son-in-law  to  be  a 
notary,  and  to  take  his  office  as  a  fortune  with  his 
daughter;  and  Herminie  had  resigned  herself  to 
submit  to  this  decree  of  the  patemd  will. 

At  length  came  the  happy  day — the  great  day 
fixed  on  for  the  arrival  of  the  intended  son-in-law, 
whom  M.  Gaudifiret  had  chosen. 

A  letter  from  the  young  man  preceded  him  is 
the  town  of  3  ,  announcing  that  he  would 
alight  from  the  diligence  about  noon,  provided, 
indeed,  the  condvdeur  did  not  deceive  him. 

Herminie  was  most  anxious  to  peruse  this  mia- 
sive,  which  her  imagination  had  transformed  int« 
an  epistle  full  of  tesdemess  and  sentiment ;  but 
the  old  notary  obstinatelv  refused  to  gratify  hia 
daughter's  curiosity,  by  allowing  her  to  judge  of 
this  specimen  of  Parisian  style.  He  had,  perhaps, 
divined  Herminie's  intention  ;  and  as  tlie  letter  of 
the  intended  happened  to  be  a  singular  example 
of  conciseness,  he  hastened  to  deposit  it  in  his 
pocket,  afler  having  announced  to  his  daughter  the 
news  of  an  approaching  arrival,  which  would  put 
an  end  to  her  impatience  and  her  incertitude.^ 

It  had  just  struck  eleven  by  the  time-niece  in  th* 
old  notary's  cabinet,  when  Herminie  knocked  at 
his  door. 

"  Well,  what  is  wanted  now?"  said  M.  Gaa> 
difiret,  sssumiog  an  air  of  bad  humor. 
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THB  HAN    OF    GENITra. 


The  door  opens. 

"•Tie  I,  papa." 

"Ah!  I  was  thinking  ao;  but  why  do  yon 
come  to  disturb  me  V 

"  What !  is  it  not  at  noon  that  M.  Beniard  is  to 
arrive  t" 

"Yes.    Bnt  what  then?    Let  him  come." 

"  Bnt,  papa,  would  it  not  be  proper " 

"  To  go  and  meet  him,  is  it  ?  To  help  him  off 
the  diligence  ?  Could  ^ou  think  of  such  a  thing, 
my  dear  t  What  opinion  would  Bernard  form  of 
us  and  of  our  habits!  It  is  his  business  to  come, 
and  ours  to  wait  here." 

Herminie  blushed  on  receiving  this  short  lesson 
on  taste  and  decorum. 

"  Ah  !  truly,  you  are  right,  papa,"  she  said  ; 
"  and  I  quite  forgot  that  HI.  Bernard  is  a  young 
man  from  Paris  ;  that  he  understands  the  rules  of 
politeness,  and  above  all,  of  his  position." 

"  Certainly,  my  child.  And  he  is,  besides,  a 
young  fellow  of  genius." 

"  A  young  man  of  genius !  Yon  did  not  tell 
me  that  before,  papa." 

In  pronouncing  those  latter  words,  Herminie 
could  not  dissemble  her  joy. 

"  A  young  man  of  genius !"  she  repeated ;  "  can 
that  be  the  case  t" 

"  And  what  is  there  wonderful  in  that  V 

"  Only  that  to  be  a  notary,  it  is  not  quite  a 
necessary  condition " 

"  I  know  that  well  enough  ;  and  I  am  the  first 
to  make  the  admismon,  alSiough  I  belong  to  the 
respectable  body  of  notaries,  f  prefer,  it  is  true, 
for  a  son-in-law,  an  intelligent  and  honest  young 
fellow,  closely  devoted  to  his  business,  to  an 
amiable  fop,  who  would  spend  his  time  making 
puns  and  jests,  rather  than  attending  to  his  clients ; 
but  a  young  man  who  combines  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable — gvi  mueuit  utile  diilct,  as  we  used 
to  say  long  ago  in  college — has  a  double  merit  in 
my  eyes,  and  that  is  what  has  decided  me  in  favor 
of  M.  Bernard." 

Herminie  fiong  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  M. 
Oaudiflret,  who  was  somewhat  surprised  at  so 
lively  a  display  of  emotion. 

"  Come,  come,  my  child ;  be  calm,  and  prepare 
thyself  for  a  formidable  trial.  The  moment  ap- 
proaches ;  you  yourself  will  also  be  judged,  and 
Bernard  is  perhaps  difficult  to  be  pleaaed.  If, 
perchtuice,  he  were  to  accuse  me  of  having  mis- 
led him  by  exaggerated  eulogiums ;  if  he  dis- 
covered that  the  original  was  inferior  to  the  por- 
trait t" 

Herminie  cast  down  her  eyes,  for  her  father's 
temark  had  suddenly  raised  doubts  and  even  fears 
in  her  mind  ;  and  a  profound  silence  succeeded  to 
this  interchange  of  words  between  M.  Gaudiffret 
and  his  daughter.  The  latter,  in  fine,  in  order  to 
conceal  her  uneasiness  from  the  searching  investi- 
gation of  the  paternal  eye,  took  up  fro^  the 
notary's  desk  the  local  journal,  of  which  he  was 
the  oldest  and  most  constant  subscriber — a  circum- 
stance, by  the  bye,  which  he  never  omitted  to 
mention  as  often  as  he  corresponded  with  the 
editor  of  the  said  journal,  on  the  subject  of  cer- 
tain advertisements  relating  to  judicial  or  electoral 
affairs. 

When  it  struck  twelve,  Herminie  was  still  poi^ 
ing  over  the  columns  of  the  journal,  and  M.  Gau- 
diaret  continued  his  occupation,  endorsing,  with 
the  usual  flourish  appended  to  his  name,  and 
aooording  to  the  ancient  and  solemn  usage,  certain 
old  papers  which  were  piled  up  before  him. 


"  Past  twelve !"  cried  the  young  girl  with  aa 
accent  of  ill-humor  and  impatience.  And  she  flung 
the  journal  on  the  desk. 

M.  Gaudiffret  was  not  a  man  to  be  disturbed  by 
so  trifling  an  aflair.  He  raised  his  eyes,  looked  at 
his  daughter,  smiled  ;  and  then,  continuing  his 
work,  pretended  not  to  observe  the  abrupt  exit  of 
Herminie,  who  closed  the  door  after  her  with  un- 
usual violence.  The  notary  was  not  disturbed  by 
it.  He  was  habituated  to  such  movements,  to 
such  almost  dramatic  exits  on  the  part  of  his 
daughter. 

Suddenly  the  bell,  which,  in  most  country  towns 
in  France,  is  a  substitute  for  the  heavy  knockers 
at  the  Parisian  doors,  was  set  a  ringing  by  a  vig- 
orous hand. 

"  'Tis  he  <"  said  Herminie,  partly  opening  the 
door  of  her  father's  cabinet. 

"WhoisAe'" 

"  Why  M.  Bernard  to  be  sure." 

"  Who  told  you  'twas  M.  Bernard!" 

**  I  have  guessed  it.  I  will  wager  that  it  is  he. 
I  have  seen  him  from  my  window,  and  besides 
that,  he  saluted  me  very  politely." 

"  You  may  be  mistaken,  my  child ;  and  In 
order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  effect  of  any  mistake 
of  that  kind,  I  advise  you  to  retire  a  moment :  I 
shall  inform  you  when  it  is  time  for  you  to  appear ; 
prudence  requires  it." 

"  I  shall  obey  you,  papa." 

The  sound  of  steps  ascending  the  stairs,  and 
directed  towards  the  notary's  cabmet,  hastened  the 
retreat  of  Herminie.  She  was  leaving  by  one 
door,  whilst  a  man  was  entering  by  another. 
This,  in  fine,  was  Jean  Pierre  Bernard,  the  son- 
in-law  elect,  and  expectant  successor  of  M.  Gau- 
diffret. 

CHAPTER    II. 

On  coming  to  the  little  town  where  an  office 
and  a  wife  were  awaiting  him,  Bernard  thought 
that  he  might  dispense  with  any  information  about 
the  locality  ;  he  knew  nothing  whatever  about  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  province,  and  thought 
h^  bad  no  occasion  for  any  particular  precautions, 
or  attentions,  in  what  he  called  a  two-fold  affiur  of 
business.  M.  Graudifi(iet's  word  was  pledged  to 
him,  on  the  condition,  however,  that  he  should  not 
be  found  too  displeasing  to  his  daughter  ;  but  this 
condition,  this  stipulatory  clause,  gave  him  no  un- 
easiness. In  the  first  place  he  was  young,  and 
although  his  physiognomy  wss  somewhat  common 
place,  he  could  not  be  considered  as  ugly.  Then 
tie  came  from  Paris,  where  he  had  been  second 
clerk  in  a  second  rate  office,  and  a  third  rat« 
dandy.  But  Bernard,  habituated  from  an  early 
age  to  set  no  value  except  on  realities  in  this 
world,  predestined,  as  it  were,  to  be  a  scrivener, 
had  limited  his  literary  studies  to  Mass^'s  diction- 
ary ;  and,  gifted  though  he  was  with  peculiar 
fitness  for  business,  he  never  for  a  moment  dreamt 
that  he  was  about  to  encounter  any  literary  ordeal 
in  a  little  town  which  was  not  the  residence  of 
even  a  sub-prefect  of  police,  he  did  not  imagine 
that  he  had  been  preceded  by  the  reputation  of 
being  a  "young  man  of  genius,"  a  reputation 
whi^  it  was  necessary  for  bim  to  sustain  under 
the  penalty  of  rejection,  and  of  being  obliged  to 
return  to  Paris  without  either  office  or  wife. 

The  first  interview  which  he  had  with  his  in- 
tended, in  the  presence  of  M.  Gaudifllret,  was  fa- 
vorable to  the  young  adventurer  ;  indeed  it  was, 
to  him,  one  of  compute  success,  and  might  have 
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indnced  him  to  feel  gaaianteed  from  any  future 
change  or  unfortunate  vicissitude.  It  is  true  that  on 
that  occasion  the  conversation  turned  only  on  the 
inconveniences  of  the  diligence — on  the  more  or  less 
picturesque  prospects  which  were  to  be  enjoyed 
along  the  road,  and  on  the  amusements  and  curi- 
osities of  the  town,  with  respect  to  which  M. 
Gaudifiret  'ofifered  his  services  as  cicerone  for  the 
following  day  to  his  intended  son-io-law. 

Hermmie  was  pleased  with  Bernard's  appear- 
ance, and  dress,  and  manners ;  in  respect  to  those 
things,  indeed,  he  had  no  reason  to  dread  a  com- 
parison with  any  rivals  in  the  town  of  S ;  but 

that  was  not  all ;  he  had,  besides,  to  face  the  perils 
of  another  ordeal,  perils  of  which  he  had  no  idea — 
no  suspicion. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  he  slept  midst  dreams  of 
happiness,  and  awoke  under  the  influence  of  roost 
deughtiul  illusions.  In  the  transports  of  his  felici- 
ty he  had  well-nigh  exclaimed — "  I  came — ^I  con- 
quered!" 

M.  Gandifiret,  himself,  had  concluded,  ftosa  this 
first  interview,  that  the  marriage  and  the  cessation 
of  his  office  were  definitively  arranged ;  he  con- 
gratulated and  applauded  himself  on  the  result  of 
Ais  journey ;  he  was  proud  of  his  good  luck ;  and 
in  the  evening,  when  Bernard  had  retired,  his  first 
'word  to  his  daughter  was  a  question,  the  answer 
to  which,  he  anticipated,  would  be  to  him  as  a 
bulletin  of  his  victory. 

"Well,  my  daughter,"  said  M.  Gaudifiret,  be- 
fore imprinting  on  her  forehead  the  usual  paternal 
kiss,  "  are  you  pleased  V 

Herminie  hesitated  to  reply ;  and  this  hesitatbn 
was  a  subject  of  surprise  to  her  father. 

"  You  have  not  heard  me,"  said  the  latter ; 
"come,  are  you  pleased!" 

"  Yes,  papa,  yes." 

"  Ah  !  that  is  fortunate ;  but  that  <  yes'  does 
not  seem  to  me  firee  from  all  mental  restriction. 
What,  then,  is  wanting  in  Bernard  1  It  would  in- 
deed be  difficult  to  please  you,  if  you  were  not 
content  with  such  a  husband  as  that.  Is  it  his 
personal  appearance  that  yon  find  fault  with?" 

"  I  have  not  said  it  was,  papa." 

"One  of  the  best  second  clerks  in  Paris;  ayoung 
man  full  of  probity  and  intelligence — a  fine  fellow 
—infect " 

"  But — but,  papa,  did  you  not  tell  me  that  he 
was  a  young  man  of  genius?" 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I  see  how  it  is.  Why  did  you 
not  sav  that  before  1" 

Ana  M.  Gaudiffitet  began  to  laugh,  on  learning 
what  prevented  Herminie  from  giving  to  her  fa- 
ther's choice  her  full  and  unreserved  approbation. 

"  But,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  give  Bernard 
time  for  a  &ir  trial.  As  yet  he  is  but  just  arrived, 
and  has  not  had  time  to  look  about  him  in  a  place 
to  which  he  is  altogether  a  stranger.  I,  however, 
who  have  often  chatted  with  him  in  the  capital, 
and  who  have  seen  him  in,  the  drawing-room  of 
his  late  employer,  I  assure  you  that  he  is  neither 
an  imbecile  nor  a  blockhead,  but  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  can  support  a  conversation  most  respect- 
ably on  any  subject." 

"  But,  papa,  is  there  any  literature  in  question  ?" 

"  Literature,  do  you  say !  why  he  speaks  like  a 
professor  when  you  take  him  to  that  subject.  But, 
in  foet,  yon  will  be  much  better  able  to  judge  of 
him  to-morrow,  when  he  shall  be  com^etely  re- 
stored firom  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  i  oa  shall 
yourself  interrogate  him,  if  you  wish;  and  you 
shall  see  that  he  is  a  weU-informed  man,  a  man  of 


letters,  and  even  much  more  so  than  it  befits  a  no- 
tary to  be.  Go,  my  child,  sleep  in  peace.  Yoa 
shall  have  a  husband  who  will  be  a  credit  to  you 
in  every  respect." 

Hermuiie,  somewhat  tranquillized  by  those  fresh 
assurances  of  her  father's,  made  up  her  mind,  and 
retired  to  her  chamber.  She  slept  but  little,  and 
on  the  next  day  took  place  the  great  party,  at 
which  Bernard  was  presented  with  great  solemnity 
to  all  the  members  of  the  family ;  and  to  the  friends 
and  acquaintances  invited  to  that  preliminary  feast, 
as  a  preface  to  the  nuptial  ceremonial. 

Bernard,  naturally  a  little  timid,  had  not  per- 
haps all  the  necessary  self-possession  and  assur- 
ance in  the  presence  of  this  odd  assemblage,  thus 
collected  together  expressly  on  his  account.  Con- 
stantly the  object  of  prying  looks,  to  which  his 
most  trivial  movements  were  subjected,  he  could 
not  conceal  the  ennvi  and  embarrassment  which  it 
caused  him,  to  play  so  disagreeable  a  part.  Be- 
sides, there  were  among  the  rest,  secret  enemies, 
who  had  come  with  dispoeitious  hostile  to  the  Pa- 
risian, whom  the  indiscreet  vanity  of  M.  Gaudifiret 
had  too  much  extolled,  for  he  did  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  susceptibilities  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
who,  on  their  side,  sought  for  nothing  better  than  an 
opportunity  of  avenging  themselves  for  the  disdain 
,shown  by  the  notary  towards  the  local  aspirants. 

After  dinner,  during  which  a  degree  of  stifinesa 
and  constraint,  arising  out  of  the  relative  position 
of  the  various  parties,  had  prevailed,  the  company 
retired  to  the  notary's  drawing  room,  where,  thanlu 
to  the  cofiee,  liqueurs,  and  punch,  the  conversation 
assumed  a  more  animated  tone. 

The  object  of  his  journey  presented  itself  in  a 
strong  pomt  of  view  to  the  nund  of  Bernard.  He 
began  to  perceive  that  Herminie  looked  poutingly, 
and  that  M.  Gaudifiiet  himself  seemed  somewhat 
fretted  by  his  disappointment.  He  then  called  up 
all  the  resources  of  his  memory  and  of  his  expen- 
ence,  to  put  on  an  air  of  amiability,  and  the  change 
which  took  place  in  his  manner  was  abrupt  and 
striking.  He  launched  at  once  into  the  midst  of 
the  conversation  ;  he  entered  into  discussions  with  - 
the  greatest  talkers  in  the  company  ;  he  attacked 
all  subjects  with  the  most  reckless  audacity ;  and 
the  justice  of  the  peace's  registrar,  a  man  who  en- 
joyed the  reputation  of  being  a  profound  political 
economist  in  the  little  town  of  S  ,  paid  hom- 
age to  the  ^eat  informatiou  of  M.  Graudiffiret's  in- 
tended son-in-law. 

Herminie  looked  at  Bernard  with  an  air  of  sur- 
prise, mingled  with  satisfaction.  The  old  notary 
triumphed  ;  and  the  whole  company  was  charmed^ 
with  the  improvised  essajrs  of  the  Parisian  second 
clerk,  who,  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  with  the- 
assistance  of  the  punch,  had  redeemed  all  his  ad- 
vantages, and  retaken  dl  the  ground  he  had  lost. 

Hurried  away  by  his  enthusiasid  for  Bemard's- 
encyclopedism,  M.  Gaudifiret  all  at  onoe  proposed 
to  him  Uie  following  point  None  question  :— 

"  What  is  the  news,  M.  Bernard,  in  the  literary, 
world  1" 

Bernard  replied,  unhesitatingly,  by  some  reflec- 
tions on  the  last  new  works,  of  which  he  had  seen 
the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers,  and  on  the 
dramatic  pieces  which  he  supposed  he  had  seen  in 
Paris  just  before  he  came  away  ;  he  spoke  about 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais  and  Mademoiselle  Rachel ; 
about  the  classic  and  romantic  schools  of  writers ; 
about  the  ancient  tragedy  and  the  drama  of  modem, 
times,  and  all  whh  a  degree  of  ease  and  facility 
that  completely  carried  away  the  feelings  of  hu 
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sndienoe.  "Bnyywtm  aSeneed,  and  prwincfa]  j^e 
kowed  in  the  pieaenoe  of  inoontestvele  soperiority. 

A  little  old  man,  in  a  white  peniwig,  then  ap- 
proached Bernard.    It  was  the  mayot's  adjunct. 

"  Sir,"  said  he,  addreosin^  the  yenng  rarinan, 
"  your  name  is  not  unknown  in  liteiatma." 

Bernard  looked  at  the  adjanct  and  btmlied. 

"  FoTgiTe  rae,  I  pray  yon,  if  i  have  wounded 
TOUT  mmiesty,"  added  the  adjunct ;  "  hot  after 
hearing  yonr  litataiy  diasertation,  it  has  jost  oc- 
curred to  me,  that  I  read  some  charming  feuilletons, 
inserted  in  one  of  the  first  class  jonmals  of  the  me- 
tropolis, and  bearing  a  signature  which  yon  well 
know.  I  woald  lay  a  bet  that  yon  are  the  author 
of  those  artioies." 

"I,  sir!  really  I  did  not  think " 

"  Yoa  would  be  very  wrong,  sir,  in  not  acknowl- 
edging  it.  Those  feunletons  were  most  sacoessful 
in  Paris  and  in  the  departments." 

There  wa»  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  Ber- 
nard, who  Unshed  more  and  more,  and  stamrnered 
some  nonsense  about  modesty,  at  length  assumed 
an  ail  of  resignation. 

"  It  is  true,  sir,"  he  replied,  "  that  it  has  some- 
times oocarred  to  me  to  seek  for  relaxation  in  lit- 
erary trifles,  to  which,  however,  I  have  never 
attached  any  importance ;  and  then  you  know, 
ulatia  tmu*  'the  muses  at  once  divert  and  console 
«■.  That,  in  £iet,  is  all  the  excuse  I  have  to 
ofler." 

And  as  he  spoke,  Bernard  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
floor  with  an  enression  of  humility  Irashful  in  the 
extreme.  M.  Gaudiffiet  looked  at  his  daughter 
and  smiled ;  and  then  leaning  towards  her,  whis- 
pered in  her  ear, 

"  Did  n't  I  tell  yoa  he  was  a  young  fellow  of 
genius'!" 

"  He  writes  feoiUetons,"  replied  Hnminie,  in  a 
low  tone  of  voice. 

"  And  speaks  Latin,"  added  her  father. 

In  the  mean  time,  tiie  mayor's  adjunct  required 
from  Bernard  a  more  ample  confession. 

"Yet,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  young  Pv 
risiait,  "  I  cannot  bring  to  mind  precisely  the  name 
of  the  journal  which  you  enriched  with  your  con- 
tributions— ^with  the  productions  of  your  muse. 
Would  yon  be  so  kind  as  to  come  to  the  aid  of  my 
unfortunate  memory  V 

Bernard  was  by  this  time  too  far  advanced  to 
retire.  He  would  willingly  have  evaded  the  last 
question  of  the  adjunct,  but  his  reputation  was  at 
stake ;  and  so  were  other  interests,  which  were 
of  more  consequence  than  the  gratification  of  his 
vanity. 

"  Oh,  it  was,  indeed,  quite  against  my  will  that 
rar  name  was  attached  to  those  little  feuilletons 
which  you  may  have  seen.  I  solemnly  assure  you, 
that  I  looked  upon  them  as  matters  of  no  conse- 
quence whatever,  and  I  thought  that  they  were 
long  since  condemned  to  eternal  oblivion." 

"  But  whatf  is  tthe  name  of  that  journal  which 
has  thus  esoaped-Aom  my  memory!" 

"  The  IndepmdeiU." 

"  The  IndepetUmd!  "  repeated  all  present. 

Bernard,  fatigued  and  embarrassed  with  his  part 
of  the  modest  author,itlien  entered  abruptly  on  the 
sri>jeot  of  general  politics,  in  order,  if  possible,  to 
effiwe  the  recoUeetiaD  of  both  the  Independent  and 
the:  feuilletons,  which- had,  quite  unknown  to  him, 
distinguished  the  .name  of  JBemard  throughout  the 
,  country. 
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When  sleep  had  dissipated  the  fumes  of  th* 
punch  which  had  somewhat  disturbed  the  good 
sense  of  Bernard,  usually  so  sober  and  modest,  ho 
could  not  bring  to  mind,  without  ill-humor,  th« 
last  episode  of  Uie  evening,  though  he  was  him- 
self the  hero  of  it.  He  re^r>%tted  having  yielded 
so  far  to  the  impulse  of  ndiculons  vanity,  as  to 
undertake  playing  a  part  in  which  he  did  not  take 
the  slightvfit  interest ;  and  his  moro  matnro  rofleo- 
tion  made  him  discover  more  than  one  danger  in 
that  title  of  a  man  of  genius,  author,  and  above  all 
of  journalist,  in  a  UtUe  town  domineered  over  by 
every  species  of  provincial  prejudice.  Neverthe- 
less, he  also  perceived  in  his  indiscretion  some 
mitigatory  circumstances  ;  for  the  desire  of  pleas- 
ing Herminie,  whose  secret  he  had  discovereo,  and 
whose  nonsensical  vanity  he  wished  to  flatter,  had 
no  small  share  in  a  piece  of  imprudence  which  had 
rendered  him  liable  to  severe  criticism,  and  ex* 
posed  him  to  more  than  one  kind  of  inconvenience. 
He  also  encouraged  himself  with  the  reflection 
that  M.  €!audifiVet  himself  looked  on  him  with  in- 
dulgence ;  if,  indeed,  he  did  not  participate  in  his 
daughter's  admiration  for  the  literary  talent  which 
his  mdiscretion  had  thus  led  him  to  assume^ 

For  a  moment  he  felt  inclined  to  go  and  seek 
out  M.  GaudifiVet,  to  ask  a  private  audience  of  him 
in  his  cabinet,  and  there  to  avow  to  him  drat  ha 
was  a  total  stranger  to  every  species  of  literature ; 
and  that  far  from  having  ever  thourtt  of  composing 
a  feuiUeton,  and  getting  it  printed  in  the  Indepat' 
dent,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the  very  exist- 
ence of  such  a  journal.  But  his  heart  failed  him, 
and  he  could  not  muster  courage  to  make  such  an 
avowal.  He  dreaded  the  disenchanting  of  Hermi- 
nie, and  feared  that  if  her  illnsions  vrere  all  at 
once  dissipated,  and  Aat  she  wero  compelled  to 
look  on  her  husband  only  as  a  simple  mortal,  a 
mere  prosaic  notary,  she  might  take  it  into  her 
head  to  conceive  such  an  antipathy  for  the  metro- 
politan second  clerk  as  it  would  be  impossible  to 
surmount.  Bernard,  therefore,  came  to  the  detei^ 
mination  of  submitting  to  his  usurped  reputation, 
if  he  could  not  help  it ;  and  he  hoped  that  oblrrion 
would  come  to  his  aid,  and  that  by  avoiding  every 
species  of  discussion  and  disquisition  except  on 
subjects  immediately  appertaimng  to  bis  own  pro- 
fession, he  might  even  himself  forget  the  innocent 
little  untruth  by  which  he  had  trumped  up  such 
hazardous  pretensions. 

While  Bernard  was  engaged  at  his  toilette, 
which  this  flux  and  reflux  of  considerations  and 
resolutions  had  prolonged  to  a  most  unusual  length 
of  time  the  preliminary  operations  of  shaving— 
while  the  intended  spouse  of  Herminie  thus  fluctu- 
ated between  hope  and  fear — ^in  his  little  room  at 
the  auberge  of  the  Bull  and  Crown,  Mr.  Notary 
Giaudifiret  was  receiving  the  visit  of  a  certain  gen- 
tleman in  black,  who  wore  knee  breeches,  and  en- 
tered with  an  air  of  great  solemnity. 

"Oh!  isit  you,  Mr.  Mayor?"  cried  the  notary, 
going  to  meet  him  ;  "  what  is  it  that  could  have 
procured  for  me  the  honor  of  so  early  a  visit  V 

The  Mayor,  for  he  it  was,  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately, but  taking  a  chair,  sat  down,  after  having 
made  a  signal  to  M.  Gaudiffiret  to  do  the  same. 
He  Uien  looked  at  the  notary,  who  was  not  a  little 
surprised  at  the  preamble. 

"  What !  M.  Gaudiffiret,  is  it  you — a  man  who 
is  esteemed  and  respected  by  his  neighbors— a  man 
who— Alas !  who  oould  have  thought  it !" 
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And  the  mtfm  Btwnd  «  pia^bsad  ngh,  wUch 
might  easily  hvra  heen  heard  by  the  tvn>  derks 
who  tuete  mtgroaaag  some  doosmeats  in  the  office 
adKoisia^  the  nolafy'i  eabiset.  Gaudiffret  grew 
pale  and  red  by  tarns  during  that  long  apostrophe, 
whi«A  Ind  the  ^ppearanoe  of  an  ana^ema. 

"  Conelude,  for  heaven's  sake  conclude,  my 
dett  friend,  er  Mr.  Mayor;  for  after  the  words 
wluch  have  jnst  ftliea  iiraim  y«n  I  know  not  whether 
I  WOK  to  forget  or  sot  the  kind  relations  and  neigh- 
Iwriy  feeiiiiga  whieh  have  ao  long  existed  between 

"Vniat!  M.6aadiffitet;youdoB(»tiiiideiataod! 
TOtt  do  not  divine !" 

"  I'feifh's  I  certainly  don't.    I  am  ao  sorcerer." 

The  mayor  then  assumed  an  air  altogetlter 
aolemn  and  traajoal. 

"  Is  it  possible  that  yon  can  give  your  daughter's 
band,  and  your  establishment  to  »— »— I  Icnow  not 
'Whether  I  eeuld  have  the  courage  to  prononnee 
<hat  friffhtful  word — that  horrible  word." 

*'  biit  possible  that  Bernard  couM  be  a— h>t  a — 
«h,  imposHble." 

"  h  is  mneh  worse  thaa  that,  sir ;  and  still  yon 
Inew  it  very  well.  Let  ns  have  no  more  of  your 
pretended  surprise  and  ignorance.  Yon  Imow 
"Vary  well  that  yonr  intended  son-in-law  is  one  of 
ttioae  disturbers  of  the  public  peace — one  of  those 
auaiefaiesd  writers,  who — one  of  those  pamphleteers 
who  daily  scatter  abroad  in  society — the  firebraads 
«f  diseard.    In  a  word,  that  he  is  aioninalist!" 

"  A  journalist !  Oh,  if  that  be  all,  Mr.  Mayva:, 
you  give  me  some  relief:  why  did  you  not  say  that 
4wwr,  Ac  rsaUy  I  was  beginaing  to  have  some 
daabts.    I  Might  even  say  some  fear." 

*'  But  do  you  know  what  a  ioumalist  ia-«-«nd 
aiffl  moie  a  rsriaian  jonmahst?'' 

"  Well,  I  tliink  on  the  subject  yon  are  not  likriy 
to  tell  me  anything  I  do  not  know  already." 

"  And  this  is  the  son-in-law  and  succeaeor  whom 
yon  have  gone  in  search  of  to  the  modern  Babylon  ! 
I  compliment  you  on  your  choice,  sir.  Good  mom- 
iag,  M.  Gandifiiet,  good  morning.  But  woe  to 
you,  and  to  your  daughter,  and  to  your  establish- 
ment, if  you  persist  in  your  unfortunate  resolu- 
tioa." 

Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these  words  when 
be  rose,  and  taming  a  last  terrible  look  on  the 
stnpified  notary,  who  was  confounded  with  the 
malediction,  was  directing  his  steps  towards  the 
door,  when  GaudifTret  becoming  sensible  of  his 
movement,  seized  him  by  the  shoulder. 

"  For  mercy's  sake,  Mr.  Mayor,  do  not  thus 
oondemn  people  vrithont  hearing  them.  Bernard 
is  aa  honest  man,  who  understands  his  business 
r^ht  well.  I  have  obtained  the  most  satis&ctory 
aeeoont  of  him  ;  he  was  second  clerk  in  a  respec- 
table offioe  in  Paris,  and  he  has  obtained  the  good 
opinion  of  my  daughter." 

"  So  much  the  worse,  my  dear  sir,  so  much  the 
worse  for  her.  I  lament  her  lot,  the  poor  child ! 
fiom  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Were  there  not 
«t  heme  with  ourselves,  in  our  own  good  town, 
young  men  of  merit  enough  I  She  had  only  the 
trouble  of  choosing ;  but  nothing  would  do  for  her 
bat  a  Parisian  for  a  husband  !  Good  morning,  M. 
Gaodiffret ;  reflect  at  your  leisure,  and  if  it  be  not 

Ctoo  late,  if  you  set  any  value  on  the  esteem  of 
lest  men,  and  on  mine,  as  well  as  on  my  liriend- 
diip,  yon  vnU  send  M.  Bernard  back  to  Paris.    A 
jonrBalist  here !    Why  't  would  be  as  bad  as  the 
Cholera  Morbus!" 
And  the  mayor,  making  a  predj^tate  exit,  re- 


fond  tOilirten  to  tfce^ibswrwtiWM  ar  new  argnmwrta 
of  M.  Gaodiffiet,  who  began  to  be  a  Gttle  shakea 
by  the  menaces  of  the  manicipsl  magistrale. 
When  alone  he  began  te  reflect  en  what  had 
just  passed,  on  the  consequences  which  might 
arise  to  hia  establishment  and  to  his  daughter  fi«m 
an  allianoe  with  a  young  man  who  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  so  dreadf\U  a  reputation.  Bernud,  then, 
if  he  was  to  believe  the  mayor,  vras  a  well  known 
and  profBasional  newspaper  vmter  ;  and  he  had 
dissembled  the  strange  combination  of  the  oledcship 
and  of  joomalism  !  Gaudifiret,  however,  did  not 
overlook  die  subject  of  the  reoomiaendations  which 
he  had  got  with  Bernard  ;  and,  besides,  there  wa* 
nothing  to  show  that  even  if  tlM  young  man  were 
able,  as  he  had  declared  on  the  evening  before,  to  in- 
sert some  articles  in  the  newspapers,  that  he  would 
not  still  give  up  all  literary  pursuits  to  devote  him- 
self seriondy  and  esclusrvely  to  the  notaryship. 
Although,  however,  the  old  notary  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  ridiculous  prejudices,  of  which  the 
mayor  had  just  before  been  the  farioss  interpreter, 
still  he  did  not  feel  courase  eeongh  to  combat 
against  them,  and  put  himself  in  'a  state  of  p^ina- 
nent  hostility  and  open  war  with  the  authorities  of 
thetovTOof  »— .  Henoe,  after  having  turned  the 
matter  a  long  time  in  his  mind,  he  decided  on  seek* 
ing  an  explanation  firoffl  Bernard  before  taking  any 
detenunation  which  might  be  painful  both  to  him 
and  to  his  daughter ;  and  in  the  soUtade  of  hi* 
cabinet  he  began  to  exdaim  in  a  passion,  "  A  corse 
apon  all  newspapers,  and  news]nper  writers !" 

He  had  scarcely  pronouaoed  tius  ezoommnmca^ 
tion  when  Herminie  eutered  virithout  any  prdkai* 
nary  demand  or  permission.  She  peiceived  tlM 
uneasy  and  agitated  air  of  Gaadifl%«t. 

"  Papa,"  she  said,  "  has  anjrthing  oconrred  to 
disturb  you — any  unpleasant  eir«amstance  in  the 
way  of  busuiess  1 — on  the  eve  of  a  wedding"— 

"  On  the  eve  of  a  wedding,  my  daughter,"  said 
the  notary,  interruptiag  her,  "  on  the  eve  of  a 
wedding  one  is  often  further  from  it  than  one 
thinks.'^ 

"  What  do  yon  mean,  papa!  And  has  not  Mt. 
Bernard  returned  yet  ?  Is  it  possible  that  any  mis- 
fortune could  have  happened  to  him,  or  any  aoei- 
deatl" 

The  notary  looked  at  Herminie,  and  si^ed. 

"  Well !  papa,  you  do  not  answer  me  ?" 

"  Alas !  my  dear  child,  I  fear  that  obstacles — 
unexpected  difficulties  are  in  our  way.  I  had  not 
been  told  everything  about  Bernard  ;  and  what  I 
have  just  learned" — 

"  You  terrify  me,  papa." 

"  My  daughter,  I  fear  greatly  that  M.  Bernard 
has  too  much  genius ;  or  rather  that  he  has  not 
that  kind  of  genius  which  is  adapted  to  his  poBt> 
tion." 

Herminie  now  smiled,  notwithstanding  the  mel- 
ancholy expression  with  whieh  Gaudifiret  endear 
vored  to  accompany  the  deolazation. 

"  Grenius,  papa!"  she  exclaimed,  "no  one 
could  have  too  much  of  that.  Yesterday  yon 
spoke  very  differently ;  you  did  justice  to  M.  Ber- 
nard ;  you  admired  as  I  did,  or  perhaps  more  than 
I  did,  the  very  animated  elocution  of  that  young 
man,  and  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge, 
and  to-day"— 

"  To-day,  my  child,  to-day" — 

The  sound  of  the  bell  happily  came  to  Gan- 
diffiet's  relief,  and  prevented  him  from  pronouncing 
the  distressing  confession  which  was  just  about  to 
escape  from  lus  lips.    A  man  handed  a  note  to  M. 
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THE  MAN  .  OF  OENKTS. 


Gaodifficet.  The  latter  opened  it  impatiently,  and 
read  the  following  words,  written  in  haste  : — 

"  By  the  tiuie  that  this  note  dial!  be  placed  in 
joor  hands,  I  shall,  perhaps,  have  ceased  to  exist." 

The  notary  read  no  more :  he  endeavored  to  re- 
press his  emotion  :  then  crushing  the  letter  he  pat 
It  in  his  pocket,  made  a  sign  to  the  messenger  to 
leave  the  room,  and  followed  him  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  to  him  in  private. 

Herminie,  left  alone,  awaited  her  father's  return 
to  obtain  from  him  the  explanation  of  a  mystery 
which  filled  her  breast  with  cruel  perplexity  :  but 
Gaudiflret  augmented  her  misery  by  prolonging 
his  absence. 

Whiit  can  have  been  the  mattert  We  shall  see. 

CHAPTBR  TV. 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  addressing  M.  Bernard  t" 

"  I  am  the  person,  sir ;  may  I  iMg  to  know  your 
business  with  him  \" 

Such  were  the  preliminary  expressions  ex- 
changed between  Bernard,  at  the  moment  of  his 
leaving  the  Bull  and  Crown,  and  a  young  man 
who  wore  the  genuine  moustaches  of  a  hussar,  or 
of  a  fencing  master  at  a  provincial  school,  and  who 
carried  in  nis  mouth  an  earthen  pipe  at  least  two 
feet  long.  Near  the  latter  was  another  individual, 
who  appeared  to  be  his  companion,  and  seemed  to 
be  concealing  something  in  the  folds  of  his  paletot. 

Bernard  was  greatly  surpriaed  at  the  question, 
as  he  oould  not  understand  how  his  name  should 
be  known  there,  where  he  had  but  just  arrived  ; 
but  he  perceived  by  the  manner  of  his  interrogator 
that  the  latter  wished  to  display  a  hostile  intention, 
and  an  air  of  menace.  Bernard,  although  he  was 
neither  a  Cid  itor  an  Achilles,  was  not  devoid  of 
spirit,  and  he  at  onee  prepared  himself  for  the 
chances  of  the  rencontre. 

"  I  am  glad,  sir,"  added  the  unknown,  "  that  I 
have  not  been  mistaken ;  I  have  songht  you,  sir, 
for  a  long  time." 

"  Sought  me,  do  you  say !  Then  it  was  fortunate 
that  I  came  here  ;  and  if  I  could  have  expected 
that  any  one  in  this  town  desired  to  see  me,  I 
would  have  hastened  to  gratify  him,  and  save  him 
the  trouble  of  making  further  search.  Is  it  any 
matter  respecting  a  money  loan,  or  an  auction  of 
immovable  property!" 

"  No,  sir  ;  't  is  nothing  of  the  kind :  it  is  an 
affiur  of  an  article." 

"Of  contract?" 

"  Of  a  newspaper  article,  sir.  Do  yon  under- 
stand me,  sirV 

The  unknown  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  last 
words,  and  twisting  his  moustache,  he  emitted  a 
blast  of  tobacco  smoke  towards  Yob  interlocutor, 
who  retreated  a  few  paces  to  escape  the  cloud. 

"A  newspaper  article!"  exclaimed  Bernard. 
"  Well,  I  can't  understand  that." 

"  In  the  Independent ;  yon  have  some  knowl- 
edge, of  that,  I  dare  say.'' 

That  name  grated  painfully  on  Bernard's  ears. 
It  immediately  revealed  to  him  the  conversation, 
and  the  literary  triimiph  of  the  preceding  evening, 
founded  at  it  was  on  a  supposition  which  he  then 
thought  altogether  hamuess.  He  hesitated  to 
reply,  and  ms  interrogator  continued  in  a  loud 
voice  :— 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  don't  know  the 
Independent,  and  the  author  of  this  abominable, 
this  rafamous  feuilleton?" 

"  What !  sir,  there  ia  then  such  a  jonmalt" 


"  Oh,  you  a£bct  ignorance,  becmse  yoa  dare 
not  meet  the  object  of  your  calumnies !" 

"  Permit  me,  sir,  at  least  to  explain  myself." 

"  Look,  Mr.  Editor,  do  you  Koogniie  that  sig- 
nature?" 

The  young  man  took  a  newspaper  from  hi* 
pocket,  and  showing  it  to  Bernard,  continued : — 

"  Behold,  sur,  this  paper  of  the  6th  of  Maieh, 
1833  ;  whose  is  this  signature  attached  to  that 
feuilleton  entided  '  the  Provincial  Cofiee-house  V  " 

Bemaid  cast  his  eyes  on  the  newspaper.  It  was 
in  reality  the  Independent,  of  the  existence  of  which 
he  had  not  the  lightest  knowledge,  and  the  feuil- 
leton was  signed  "Bernard;"  ue  circumstanoe 
being  thus  the  result  of  a  strange  circnmataace,  a 
singular  fatality. 

What  was  our  friend,  the  second  clerfc,  to  dot 
Should  he  deny  hu  responubility  for  the  artiele, 
discover  Uie  identity,  and  appeal  to  an  alUn  f  He 
would  not  have  been  believed ;  provincial  silliness 
would  have  seen  nothing  in  all  his  protestations, 
but  the  shifts  and  evasions  of  cowardice.  Bernard 
determined  at  once  on  the  course  he  was  to  adopt ; 
and  forming  a  heroic  resolution,  he  was  resolved 
to  undergo  all  the  consequences  of  his  newspaper 
character. 

"  Well,  air!"  said  he,  approaching  the  provin- 
cial, the  very  Quixote  of  his  parish ;  "  Yes,  sir,  it 
is  I  who  wrote  that  article  one  of  those  days,  I  far> 
get  which,  but  no  matter." 

"  The  5th  of  Match,  1833,  sir  ;  the  article  is  not 
old." 

"And  what  then?" 

And  he  stood  haughtily  before  his  antagonist, 
and  so  near  him  that  he  had  almost  broken  the 
enormous  pipe  of  the  latter. 

"What  then!  what  then!  Why  that  yon  mnf* 
give  me  satisfsetion,  or  elee"^ 

"  Satisfaction  for  what,  if  you  please?" 

"  For  what !  d — n  me !  For  your  article  to  ba 
sure  ;  for  the  personalities,  the  insults,  the  calom- 
nies  which  it  contains !" 

"  Calumnies  against  whom?  Surely  not  against 
you,  of  whom  I  have  no  knowledge." 

"  What !  is  it  possible  to  designate  any  man 
more  clearly — ^to  hold  any  man  more  unequivocally 
up  to  public  ridicule  and  scorn — and  that,  too,  an 
hononu>le  citizen,  an  elector,  an  officer  of  the  Nlr' 
tional  Guard?" 

"  Permit  me  at  least  to  read,  or  rather  re-read 
the  article." 

"  No  jesting,  sir ;  you  have  grievously  insulted 
me — your  pretended  sketch  of  local  manners;  I 
recognized  myself  at  once,  under  the  peeudo  name 
of  Leonidas,  the  hero  of  the  coffee-house  of  the 
little  town,  and  you  have  the  audacity,  or  rather 
the  effrontery,  to  come  into  that  town  where"— 

"Enough,  enough,  M.  Leonidas;  have  yoa 
arms?    I  am  ready;  come  on." 

The  decided  air  of  Bernard,  and  his  laconic  ulti- 
matum,  made  some  impression  on  the  provincial. 

"  Stop  a  moment,  sir,"  said  the  latter.  "  Yon 
know,  or  rather  you  do  not  know,  that  as  th« 
offended  man  I  have  a  right  to  the  choice  of  arms." 

Bernard  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Small  swor&,  pistols,  sabres,  your  choice, 
sir ;  't  is  all  the  same  to  me.     Forward,  march !" 

In  saying  these  words  he  hummed  the  air  of  the 
Pariiienne. 

The  haughty  expression  of  the  self-styled  joor- 
nalist,  contrasted  with  the  embarrassment  and  sur- 
prise of  M.  Leonidas,  who  expected  to  come  off 
more  easily  with  his  Parisian  adveiaary. 
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"  Sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have  brought  my  dnelling- 
pistols,  which  I  always  nse  m  afi^rs  of  honor,  of 
whiob  a&iia  I  have  butberto  bad  at  least  twenty," 

"  Good !  then  this  will  be  the  twenty-first,  M. 
Leonidas." 

"  Sir,  notwithstanding  yonr  feuilleton,  my  name 
is  not"— 

"  Sir,  I  care  not.  It  pleases  me  to  call  yon  M. 
Leonidas.    Forward,  march !" 

The  proYincial  made  a  signal  to  his  Acolyte, 
who  drew  from  under  the  skirts  of  his  paletot  the 
&mons  pistols,  and  exhibited  them  to  Bernard. 

"  One  moment,  gentlemen ;  I  ask  your  permis- 
sion to  write  a  wonl  to  a  person  of  my  acquaint- 
ance." 

Bernard  tore  a  leaf  from  his  memorandum  book, 
wrote  a  few  lines  with  his  pencil,  handed  the  note 
to  one  of  the  servants  of  the  inn ;  and  then  rejoined 
the  two  provincials. 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  at  your  disposal." 

"  Bat  yon  must  at  least  have  a  second." 

"  The  first  person  we  meet  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose.   Forward,  march!" 

The  notary's  clerk  stepped  in  advance,  again 
hamming  the  air  of  Zii  Pcaisienne. 

CHikPTER    V. 

They  had  already  got  outside  the  town,  and 
approached  a  little  wood  adjoining.  Thus  far  they 
had  advanced  without  conversing.  Once  only, 
some  one  essajred  to  break  the  silence,  and  perhaps 
to  make  way  for  a  reconciliation :  but  't  was  not 
Bernard  who  did  bo  :  it  was  M.  Leonidas  himself 
who  had  risked  some  timid  overtures,  under  the 
form  of  almost  good-natured  questions,  addressed 
to  his  antagonist.  The  second  clerk,  however, 
made  no  reply. 

"  May  we  not  halt  here?"  said  the  latter,  with 
the  abmptneas  of  impatience  and  ill-humor.  "We 
have  no  need  of  much  room  to  settle  our  little  dif- 
ferences." 

The  three  personages  were  at  this  time  behind 
•n  old  garden  wall ;  they  stopped,  and  Bernard 
immediately  set  about  measuring  the  ground. 

"  Twenty-five  paces,  sir,"  said  the  provincial. 

"Fifteen,  if  you  please.    'T  is  all  one  to  me." 

"  Whereas  we  may  kill  each  other  very  well  at 
twentT-five  paces  distance,  I  don't  see  why" — 

"  Very  well,  venr  well." 

Bernard's  sangfroid  might  have  led  one  to  think 
that  he  was  altogether  disinterested  in  the  matter, 
end  only  going  to  act  the  part  of  second.  The 
courage  of  the  provincial,  on  the  contrary,  was  not 
equal  to  bis  boastings  and  insults,  but  he  sought  to 
put  the  best  face  he  could  on  it.  He  kindled  bis 
pipe,  which  had  been  extinguished,  and  while  smok- 
ing, went  to  take  his  post ;  suddenly,  however,  he 
bethought  himself  that  Bernard  had  no  second,  and 
reminded  him  of  that  circumstance. 

"  True,"  said  the  clerk,  "  we  must  proceed 
lerally." 

He  then  cast  his  eyes  around  him,  and  perceived 
at  some  distance,  a  villager  on  his  way  to  the  town. 
He  beckoned  to  liim  to  approach,  and  as  the  coun- 
tryman happened  to  be  an  old  soldier,  there  was 
no  difiieulty  in  explaining  to  him  the  service  for 
which  lie  was  required,  or  in  inducing  him  to  ren- 
der it;  and  the  two  adversaries  forthwith  took 
their  respective  places. 

Other  villagers  and  some  of  the  towns-people, 
attracted  by  these  preparations,  now  came  up  to 
be  present  at  the  duel  between  a  notable  of  the 
town,  and  a  stranger  whose  fate  began  to  inspire 


some  uneasiness,  as  his  adversary  passed  for  being 
fiist-rate  at  the  sword  and  pistol. 

"  'Tis  your  turn  to  fire  first,  M.  Leonidas," 
cried  Bernard. 

He  awaited  his  enemy's  fire ;  at  the  signal  given 
by  the  seconds  the  shot  went  ofi*,  and  the  ball 
passed  three  or  four  feet  above  his  head."  It  was 
now  his  turn  ;  be  adjusted  his  pistol,  bnt  before 
firinff ,  be  exclaimed : — 

"  M.  Leonidas,  yonr  pipe  is  a  great  deal  too 
long." 

And  the  bowl,  carried  ofiT  by  Bernard's  bullet, 
left  a  fragment  of  the  shank  in  the  mouth  of  the 
astonisbml  M.  Leonidas.  Appalled  and  horrified, 
the  provincial  abandoned  his  pistol,  which  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  was  falling  himself  after  it,  when 
the  seconds  ran  to  support  him. 

"  He  is  hit,"  exclaimed  the  spectators. 

"  I  only  wounded  his  pipe,"  said  Bernard,  while 
he  proceeded  to  reload  bis  pistol,  with  perfect  sang 
froid. 

But  the  crowd  gathered  round  the  Parisian, 
anxious  to  see  a  young  man  who  had  shown  so 
much  dexterity,  coolness,  and  generosity ;  fbr  they 
all  admitted  that  the  life  of  his  adversary  had  been 
in  his  power. 

"  Are  yon  satisfied  t"  said  Bernard  to  M.  Leo- 
nidas, who  came  towards  him,  holding  the  two 
fragments  of  his  pipe. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  latter,  extending  his 
hand  in  friendship. 

"  Well,  then,  I  may  now  tell  you,  and  in  doing 
so  I  call  those  who  hear  me  to  witness  my  decla- 
ration, that  the  feuilleton  in  the  Independent  was 
not  written  by  me  ;  and  that  I  did  not  even  suspect 
an  hour  ago,  that  such  a  journal  was  in  existence  ; 
and  for  the  truth  of  this  I  pledge  you  my  word  of 
honor." 

"  What !  then  yon  are  not  a  jonmalist?" 

"  No,  sir.  I  have  never  been  one,  and  most 
likely  never  will." 

"  But  the  signature  to  this  article  V 

"It  is  the  name  of  a  great  many  people ;  of 
some  wise  men,  and  of  many  fools." 

"  Oh,  now  I  understand.  But  why  did  yon  not 
tell  me  that  sooner?" 

"  I  had  my  own  reasons  for  not  doing  it." 

And  the  two  adversaries  tnmed  their  stena 
towards  the  town,  accompanied  by  a  crowd,  who 
exerted  all  their  ingenuity  to  conjecture  the  cause 
of  that  singular  duel,  but  who  agreed  in  bestowing 
on  Bernard  the  title  of  hero.  The  people  were, 
besides,  especially  delighted  with  the  lesson  which 
had  just  been  given  to  M.  Leonidas,  that  haughty 
autocrat,  and  intolerable  tyrant  of  the  provincial 
coffee-house. 

CHAPTER  Tl. 

In  the  mean  time,  consternation  and  despair 
reigned  in  the  habitation  of  Gaudiffret.  After 
having  received  Bernard's  gloomy  note — a  note, 
indeed,  which  y.'sa  far  from  being  explicit,  and 
which  the  notary  had  almost  interpreted  as  alluding 
to  a  suicide — he  immediately  went  to  obtain  some 
explanation  of  that  horrible  mystery.  His  qaes- 
tions  at  the  Bull  and  Crown  were  to  no  purpose. 
No  one  there  could  tell  him  whither  Bernard  had 
gone ;  and  on  his  return  home  he  had  to  submit  to 
all  the  assaults  of  Hcrminie's  curiosity  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  so  that  at  length  he  suffered  some  express- 
ions to  escape  from  him  which  inspired  his  daugh- 
ter with  the  most  frightful  presentuients. 
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"  Where  tsM-BerasTd}  What  hu  becosM  of 
M.  Bernard  V 

And  poor  Gaodifiret  oonld  only  lepljT  to  those 
interrogatories  by  profound  dgfas. 

But  on  a  eodden  aome  dull  and  didant  mnman 
were  beard ;  they  resembled  those  of  »  popolar 
tumult,  approaohing  the  booae  of  M.  Gaudi&et ; 
he  opens  the  window  of  his  «d>iDet,  and  peioeiT«e 
below,  surrounded  by  a  great  numbenr  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  town  and  oountry,  Bernard— Bernard 
himself,  dressed  in  black,  and  walking  as  if  in  tri- 
nmph.  M.  Leonidas,  the  mayor's  nephew,  had 
giren  him  his  arm,  and  the  mayor  himself  aoetno- 
panied  him,  and  spoke  to  him  in  a  most  graoious 
manner.  At  her  other's  call,  Henninie  runs  to 
enjoy  the  spectacle,  so  soothing  to  her  heart.  The 
cortege  halts  before  the  notary's  door,  and  the 
mayor  now  peroeiTing  Gaadiffi«t  at  his  window, 
exolaims : — 

"  Oh,  mj  friend,  I  congratulate  you  on  having 
such  a  son-m-law :  how  much  I  was  mistakea  with 
lespect  to  him!" 

Bernard  himself  now  arriTes,  and  casts  himself 
into  the  arms  of  the  notary. 

"  What  has  happened  to  tou  !"  said  Gandiffiret. 

"  A  slight  discussion  only ;  somethiog  in  the 
shape  of  a  duel.  It  was  all  on  aooount  of  a  feail- 
leton— an  article  in  a  newspc^r,  which  I  did  not 
write,  and  which  I  was  not  able  to  write.  But 
all  is  now  arranged,  sad  it  has  turned  out  to  have 
been  no  more  than  a  mistake.  I  was  taken  for  a 
journalist,  for  a  man  of  genius ;  I  neither  am  nor 
wish  to  be  one  or  the  otMr." 

"  But  you  have  not  then  written  for  the  Ltde- 
ptHdentf" 

"  No  more  than  yon,  M.  Gandifiret :  bnt  if  I 
really  had  done  so,  it  is  not  a  thing  for  whidt  I 
should  have  blushed." 

"The  Lord  be  praised!" 

Herminie  cast  down  her  eyes  and  blushed. 

"  M.  Gandifiret,"  said  the  mayor,  "  permit  me 
to  render  a  scdemn  hontage  to  yonr  son-in-law. 
He  has  behaved  himself  with  equal  courage  and 
generosity.  Challenged  and  insulted  by  a  hair- 
brained  fellow,  he  had  the  life  of  my  nephew  at  the 
muzzle  of  his  pistol,  as  he  has  proved,  by  his  ex- 

Eertness.  He  has  nobly  avenged  himself;  and  I 
ope  that  henceforth  M.  Bernard  will  be  pleased 
to  count  me  among  his  friends  and  oUents.'' 

The  mayor  shook  Bernard  heartily  by  the  hand, 
while  at  the  same  time  Herminie  looked  on  the 
voung  clerk  with  a  DMWt  amiable  smile ;  for  the 
hero  of  the  duel,  the  vanquisher,  who  was  at  once 
so  generous  and  so  excellent  a  shot,  had  completely 
absolved,  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  girl,  the  fallen 
journalist. 

Eight  days  after  this  event,  Bernard  was  the 
husband  of  Henninie ;  he  sat  in  state  in  the  office 
and  in  the  cabinet  of  the  ex-notary,  Gandifiret ;  but 
besides  all  that,  he  was  the  leading  citizen  of  the 
little  town  of  S . 

At  the  present  moment,  he  is  Commander-in- 
ehief  and  Ueneraiissimo  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  little  town.  His  chief  clerk  is  M.  Leonidaa, 
who  has  shaved  his  moustaches,  and  goes  no  mote 
to  the  coffee-house.  As  to  the  newspapers  and 
the  feuilletons,  he  reads  bat  few  of  them,  for  he 
has  no  time  to  do  so ;  but  he  talks  very  often  about 
them,  for  he  remembers  with  pleasure  that  famous 
feoiUeton,  the  responsibility  of  which  he  had  so 
foolishly  assamed,  and  to  the  result  and  conse- 
quences of  which  he  now  gives  his  benediction. 


TBB  MAN  OP  «aiim. 


A  BiKT  roB  ruiOJciaTt  w  iXL  k«o0.  When 
I«ee  men  late  in  life  thrust  themsel*e*  iMO  tiM 
world's  &CS  without  a  call,  I  feel  a  eentenptnevs 
pity  for  theai ;  but  they  are  always  punished ;  they 
find  themselves  misplaced ;  and  uie  more  they  tiT 
(o  adapt  themselves  to  the  toae  of  an  age  to  which 
they  belong  not,  the  more  awkwardly  they  suo- 
eeed.  Not  oidy  the  Cuhions  in  drees  and  man- 
ners change,  but  the  ways  of  thinking,  nay,  ot 
speaking  and  pronouncing.  Even  the  taste  in 
beaaty  and  wit  alters.  A  Helen,  at  a  Lord  Roeb- 
estet,  perhaps,  would  not  be  approved  bnt  in  one 
specific  hall-oentory.  Sir  William  Tesiple  says, 
that  the  Earl  of  Norwich,  who  had  been  the  wit  of 
the  Court  of  Charles  the  First,  was  laughed  at  io 
that  of  Charles  the  Second.  I  myself  remember 
that  Lord  Leicester,  who  had  rather  a  jargon  than 
wit,  which  was  much  admired  in  his  day,  having 
retired  fur  a  few  years,  and  returning  to  town 
after  a  new  eeo«^on  had  come  about,  recom- 
menced his  old  routine,  but  was  taken  for  a  drivel- 
ler by  the  new  peopk  in  fashion,  who  neither 
understood  his  phrases  nor  allusiona.  At  least, 
neither  man  nor  woman  that  has  been  in  vogue 
must  hazard  an  interregnum  and  hope  to  resama 
the  sceptre.  An  actor  or  actress  that  is  a  fiivorite 
may  continue  on  the  stage  a  long  time  :  their  de- 
cays are  not  descried,  at  least  not  ^owed  by  those 
who  grow  old  along  with  them ;  and  the  ywin, 
who  come  into  the  world  one  t^  one,  hearing  audi 
performers  applauded,  believe  them  pmfeot,  n^ 
stead  of  criticizing  :  but  if  they  quit  the  stage  for 
a  few  years,  and  return  to  it,  a  large  crop  of  new 
aodilora  has  taken  possession,  are  struek  with  the 
inereased  defects,  and  do  not  si^mit,  when  in  a 
body,  to  be  told  by  the  aged  that  such  a  performer 
is  charming,  when  they  hear  and  see  to  the  eontraty. 

Love  or  CotmrnT. — Several  of  the  Frendt 
journals,  in  announcing  die  recent  death  of  M. 
Raoul,  a  celebrated  file-maker,  relate  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — Napoleon,  when  First  Consul, 
called  upon  him  incognito,  and,  after  having  tested 
the  superiority  of  his  files,  said — "  You  live  in  a 
country  which  gives  poor  encouragement  to  indus- 
try ;  why  do  you  not  go  to  En^and,  where  merit 
of  this  kind  is  encouraged  ?  There  vou  would 
get  a  good  price  for  3rour  secret."  "  Sell  my  se- 
cret to  the  English!"  said  Raoul:  "Poor  as  T 
am,  I  would  rather  die  of  hunger."  Napoleon 
was  delighted  ;  but  would  not  reveal  who  he  was. 
The  next  day,  however,  he  sent  a  present  to  Raool 
of  50,000f ,  and  gave  him  a  building  in  which  to 
establish  a  factory.  Such  a  man  deserved  to  be 
honored. 

ExroBT  ExTRAORDiifAXT. — ^TheTC  is  an  export 
house  whose  establishment  is  in  Manchester,  which, 
from  the  magnitude  of  its  busines^  is  perhi^  unpar- 
alleled— that  is,  in  the  same  business — namely,  ex- 
porters of  cotton  twist  and  piece-goods.  The  firm 
referred  to  is  known  to  pack  no  fewer  than  29,000  to 
30,000  bales  per  anntim,  each  weighing  half  a  ton : 
this  latter  quantity  gives  82  bales  a  day,  equal  to  41 
tons,  or  287  tons  weekly— or  15,000  tons  a  year.  The 
carriage  or  freight  paid  by  tUs  house  is  really  as> 
toonding.  Theprssentcharge  to  Hull  is£2pert«n, 
and  which,  at  this  rate,  amounts  to  £500  per  weel^ 
presuming  that  the  boles  take  this  rente,  which,  no 
doubt,  nine-tenths  of  them  do.  The  annual  payment 
on  this  bead  will  therefore  be  within  a  firactioa  of 
:£30,000.  The  statement  will  no  doubt  cause  mnca 
surprise,  bnt  there  is  eveir  reason  to  beheve  that  it 
is  baaed  on  facts. — Leeds  iteratry. 
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Fioa  SMlltr't  Mlmllmy. 

THB  DODO. 
•  ••••• 

Wb  (the  Divan)  hare  wceived  lettem  enongh  to 
tie  into  a  tolerably  thick  handle,  thanking  ub  for 
the  instnictioDS  on  the  best  mode  of  fitting  any  one 
joke  into  the  neateet  Tariety  of  oircnmstancea, 
which  appeared  in  oar  last,  under  the  head  of  a 
"Theme,  Trith  variations."  "Dull-dog"  tella 
ns  that,  after  having  fired  off  well-tried  Joe  Millers 
for  twenty  years,  without  finding  so  much  as  a 
simper,  he  has,  by  foUowing  our  method,  pro- 
duced three  guffiiws,  two  chuckles,  and  a  giggle, 
since  the  first  of  April.  "  Slow-coach,"  whom 
his  friends  despaired  of  seeing  him  in  any  other 
capacity  but  that  of  a  respectiu>le  mute,  has  actu- 
ally set  two  tables  in  a  roar ;  and  "  Horrid-bore," 
who  was  never  known  to  go  twice  to  the  same 
house,  really  made  himself  so  funny  at  the  domi- 
cile of  an  eminent  Baltic  merchant,  that  he  lecerv- 
ed  an  invite  to  dinner  on  the  day-week  of  his 
fiist  appearance.  We  thank  our  correspondents, 
and  congratnlate  them  on  the  solid  advantages  they 
have  reaped  by  studying  the  doctrines  we  have 
put  forth,  not  in  the  shape  of  dry  precepts,  hut  of 
tmctnous  examples. 

Bat  another  class  of  persons  claims  our  attention. 
We  mean  those  who  are,  for  some  cause  or  other, 
constantly  called  upon  to  write  verses.  Now,  many 
of  these,  when  suddenly  required  to  make  a  song 
to  a  given  tnne,  to  scribble  a  chorus  for  the  end  of 
a  fiuee,  or  to  jot  down  an  impromptu  on  the  blue 
leaf  of  an  album,  suddenly  find  themselves  at  a  non- 
plus,—not  because  they  are  not  masters  of  rhyme 
and  metre,  but  simply  because  they  cannot  get  a 
aubjeet.  We  propose  to  show  that,  far  from  this 
want  being  a  just  cause  for  embarrassment,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  not  to  find  a  subject.  The 
first  thine  that  catches  the  eye,  or  comes  into  the 
head,  win  do,  and  may  be  treated  in  every  manner. 
Id  this  age,  although  only  a  chosen  few  can  fill  the 
poet  of  fiddler,  opeia^dancer,  juggler,  or  clown  to 
the  ring,  these  occupations  requiring  innate  genins, 
he  who  caanot  become  a  poet  is  a  very  poor  crea- 
ture. But,  to  our  task ;  we  take  the  Dodo,  that 
ugly  bird,  which  every  child  knows  from  its  pio- 
ture  in  the  books  on  natural  history,  as  a  subject 
that  seems  of  all  others  the  least  promising,  and 
we  riiall  show  onr  readers  how  artistically  we  can 
manage  it  in  all  sorts  of  styles. 

I.  The  DiscRiPTiVB.  For  this  we  must  go  to 
car  enevclopsdias,  cram  for  the  occasion,  and 
attentively  observe  the  picture.  "Our  Rees" 
tells  us  that  the  Latin  name  for  the  bird  is 
"  Didus,"  that  the  Dutch  are  said  to  have  found  it 
in  the  Mauritius,  and  called  it  "  Dodaerts ;"  while 
the  French  termed  it  "Cygne  k  Capuchon  ;"  and 
the  Portuguese,  ' '  Dodo. "  Its  existence,  it  seems, 
has  been  doubted,  and  at  all  events  it  is  now  sup- 
posed to  be  extinct. 

In  the  island  of  Mamitins  once  a  stordy  Dutchman 

found 
Such  a  curions  bird  as  ne'er  before  was  seen  to  tread 

the  ground ; 
Straight  he  called  it  «  Dozens ;"  when  a  Frenchman 

gazed  upon 
Its  hood  of  down,  and  said  it  was  a  "Cygne  k  eapa- 

chon." 

French  aad  Dutch  might  be  content  with  making  sor- 

ly  names  like  tboe. 
Bat  tbey  woold  not  tuoMty  the  pioad  and  high^ooled 

Fortnguese; 


He  prodaimed  the  bird  a  "Dodo."   "  Dodo  "  now  each 

infant  cries. 
Pedants,  they  may  call  it  "  Didos ;"  bat  such  pedants 

we  despise. 

'T  was  a  mighty  bird ;  those  short,  strong  legs  were 
never  known  to  lailj 

And  he  felt  a  glow  of  pnde  when  thinking  of  that  lit- 
tle tail; 

And  his  beak  was  marked  with  vigor,  carving  like  a 
wondrous  hook ; 

Thick  and  ugly  was  his  body, — such  a  form  as  made 
one  kx>k. 

No  one  now  can  see  the  dodo,  which  the  stdrdy  Dntch* 

man  found ; 
Long  ago  those  wondrous  stiunps  of  legs  hare  ceased 

to  tread  the  ground. 
If  perchance  his  bones  we  find,  oh,  let  us  gently  toili 

them  o'er, 
Saying,  "  'T  was  a  gallant  world  when  dodos  lived  in 

days  of  yore." 

n.  The  melancholt  sentimental. — We  need 
only  recollect  that  when  the  dodo  lived  somebody 
else  lived,  who  is  not  living  now,  and  we  hare  oar 
cne  at  once. 

Oh,  when  the  dodo's  feet 

His  native  island  nreraed, 
How  many  a  warm  neart  beat 

Within  a  living  breast, 
Which  now  can  beat  no  more, 

But  crumbles  into  dust, 
And  finds  its  turn  is  o'er, 

As  all  things  earthly  most! 

He 's  dead  that  nam'd  the  bird, 

That  gallant  Portuguese ; 
Who  weeps  not,  having  hea^ 

Of  changes  such  as  ueseT 
The  Dutchman,  too,  is  gone : 

The  dodo's  gone  beside ; 
They  teach  us  every  one 

How  rain  is  earuily  pride! 

m.  iMPBOMPTtr/or  a  ladfs  album. 

The  dodo  vanished,  as  we  must  confess 
Being  unfit  to  Uve  Irom  ugliness ; 
Surely,  methinks,  it  will  not  be  too  bold 
To  hope  the  converse  of  the  ruls  will  hold. 
If  lovely  things  no  power  from  earth  can  sever, 
Celia,  we  all  may  swear,  will  live  forerer. 

rv.  Bacchakallam,  with  full  chorus. 

The  dodo  once  hved,  and  he  does  n't  live  now; 
Yet,  why  should  a  cloud  overshadow  our  brow  I 
The  loss  of  that  bird  ne'er  should  trouble  oiur  bndns. 
For,  though  he  is  gone,  still  our  claret  remains. 

Sing  dodo — dodo — joQy  dod6 ! 
Hortah!  in  his  name  let  our  caps  overflow! 

We  know  that  he  perished ;  yet  why  shed  a  tear? 
This  gaterous  bowl  all  our  bosoms  can  cheer. 
The  dodo  is  gone,  and,  no  doabt,  in  his  day 
He  delighted,  as  we  do,  to  moisten  his  clay. 

Smg  dodo— dodo— jolly  dod6 ! 
Hurrah!  in  his  name  let  our  cups  overflow! 

V.  The  RBMONSTRATirE,  addressed  to  thoM 
who  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  dodo. 

What !  disbelieve  thfc  dodof 

The  like  was  never  heard. 
Drorive  the  face  of  nattire 

Of  such  a  wondrous  bird ! 
I  always  loved  the  dodo. 

When  quite  a  little  boy, 
I  saw  it  in  my  "Qoldsmith," 

My  heart  beat  high  with  joy. 
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DIFFCSION  OF   SBAKSPEABBANITT  AT  COVBT. 


I  think  now  how  my  nncle 

One  morning  went  to  town ; 
He  bioagfat  me  home  a  ■'  Goldsmith," 

Which  cost  him  half-apcrown. 
No  [nctare  like  the  dodo 

Such  raptuie  coold  impart; 
Then  don't  deny  the  dodo, 

It  wounds  my  inmost  heart. 


DIFFUSION  OF    SHAKSPEABEANITT   AT  COUBT. 

Odb  gracioos  Queen,  as  we  briefly  stated  in  onr 
last,  summoned  a  few  nights  since  Mr.  Charles  Kem- 
ble  to  Buckingham  Palace,  that  he  then  and  there 
might  enter  upon  the  goodly  work  of  difiusing  Shak- 
speareanity  through  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  na- 
tives abidmg  within  the  royal  precincts ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  learn  that  although  Mr.  Eemble  found  the 
greater  nimiber  of  the  individuals  in  a  very  benighted 
condition  in  as  far  as  related  to  their  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  the  ennobling  qualities  of  the  Great 
Teacher,  they  nevertheless — the  great  defects  of  their 
education  considered — evinced  a  degree  of  interest 
and  aptitude,  which  Mr.  Eemble  believes  may  in  good 
time  be  made  to  produce  the  very  best  fruits. 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kemble  on  the 
subject.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  document  that  he 
has  unconsciously  fallen  into  the  missionary  style  of 
composition ;  a  circumsttuice,  perhaps,  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  importance  of  his 
new  duties. 

FKOM  CHAKUS  KXMBUt  TO  FCIIOH. 

Mv  VEST  DtuL.  Mk.  Fuhcb, — Delighting  in  the  in- 
terest you  have  always  manifested  for  the  progress 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  cherished  and  honorS  as 
they  are  by  our  beloved  mistress,  the  Queen,  I  hold 
it  to  be  no  other  than  my  duty  to  forward  to  you,  and 
through  you  to  the  whole  umverse,  the  subjoined  re- 
port of  my  labors  up  to  the  present  time  at  Bucking- 
bom  Palace,  for  the  diffiision  of  Shakspeareanity 
throughout  the  court. 

Her  Majesty  received  me  with  the  greatest  cor- 
diality, and  Prince  Albert,  by  the  very  attentive  man- 
ner with  which  he  listened  to  me,  showed  an  example 
of  decorum  which  I  am  sure  was  not  lost  upon  the 
inferior  people.  He  is  evidently  a  young  man  of 
good  natural  undersUmdingj  altnough  the  unfortu- 
nate prejudices  of  his  stabon  may  have  hitherto 
caused  him  to  neglect  his  Shakspeare  for  the  more 
frivolous  pursuits  of  rabbit-shooting  and  sitting  for 
five  hundred  portraits.  Nevertheless,  the  many  ques- 
tions he  put  to  me  respecting  Shakspeare,  namely, 
as  to  where  the  poet  was  bom, — whether  he  had 
been  apprenticed  to  any  btisiness, — whether  he  died 
married  or  a  bachelor, — ^whether  he  had  really  in- 
vented mulberries, — with  other  curious  interrogati  ves, 
all  showed  to  me  that  the  mind  of  the  Prince  was  at 
least  hungry  for  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Moral 
Master.  Indeed,  I  have  every  hope,  fit>m  the  interest 
already  awakened  in  the  tojoX  breast,  that  Prince  Al- 
bert will,  in  a  short  time,  wholly  renounce  the  idols 
of  the  Opera;  and,  as  a  most  convincing  proof  of 
his  belief  in  Shakspeare,  sit  out  the  Petnuhio  of  Mr. 
Webster. 

I  shall  now,  Mr.  Punch,  proceed  to  give  you  a  few 
cases  illustrative  of  my  success  in  Queen  Victoria's 
Court,  heartily  hoping  that  they  will  be  multiplied 
ten  thousand  fold.  For  most  charitable  reasons,  I 
suppress  the  names,  giving  only  the  occupations  of 
my  neophytes. 

"  A  Maid  of  Honor,  age  23.— Had  certainly  heard 
of  Shakspeare,  when  a  little  girl  and  before  she  came 
to  court ;  but  had  seldom  had  her  attention  called  to 
the  snbject  since.  Did  not  know  where  he  was  bom. 
Believes  that  he  was  dancing-master  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. Thinks  she  has  heard  it  said  that  he  was  a  low 
man,  and  wrote  veiy  bad  English;  for  that  reason 


was  advised  never  to  hear  him  except  in  Italian  at 
the  opera.  Knew  an  opera  called  OuBo  ;  was  snie 
she  knew  it,  because  Grisi  and  Lablache  played  in  it! 
Had  certainly  heard  of  the  swan  of  Avon  ;  believes 
that  she  once  saw  it  in  the  Zoological  Gardens.  It 
was  B  white  swan." 

[I  am  happy  to  inform  ytm,  Mr.  Fundi,  that  snck 
has  already  been  my  success  with  this  benighted 
young  woman,  that  she  has  broken  a  very  pretty 
plaster  statuette  of  Bnbini  on  her  dressing-table,  and 
every  night  takes  her  rest  with  the  Faimily  Shak- 
speare under  her  pillow.] 

"A  Woman  of  the  Bedchamber,  age  32. — Had 
heard  of  Shakspeare  several  times.  Saw  The  Mitrder 
of  Macbeth  once ;  was  sure  it  was  the  Mvrier  of  Mae- 
beth,  for  a  Mr.  Charles  Eean  played  the  pnnci]nl 
part.  Never  went  to  the  play ;  no,  never ;  that  is, 
except  on  a  royal  visit,  which  was  as  good  as  never. 
Remembers  to  have  seen  Mr.  Balfe's  Falaaff  at  the 
opera ;  liked  it  very  well ;  but  thought  Falstafftt  the 
play-houses  only  fit  for  low  people.  Remembers  to 
nave  heard  of  Homto  and  Juliet  whta  a  girl.  Never 
looked  into  Shakspeare ;  'it  was  not  considered  proper. 
Had  seen  General  Tom  Thumb  three  times ;  Idssed 
him  on  each  occasion.  Once  heard  part  of  the  7>st- 
pest;  thought  Caliban  a  disgusting  creature;  had 
seen  and  liked  the  Ojibbeways  very  much." 

J[  assure  you,  Mr.  Ftmch,  so  great  has  been  my 
uence  over  this  darkened  individual,  that  she  has 
not  visited  the  opera  this  ten  days,  and,  as  a  proof 
of  her  conversion  to  Shakspeare,  has  expressed  her- 
self ready  to  go  even  to  the  Yictoria  to  endure  him.] 

"  A  Gentleman  of  the  Bedchtunber,  age  40. — Haa 
heard  of  Shakspeare,  but  thought  him  a  bene.  Had 
seen  Hamlet  once  ;  he  didn't  mean  the  silversmith, 
but  Hamlet,  the  Duke  of  Denmark ;  thou^  it  very 
dull  and  unsatisfactory.  What  had  Hamlet  to  com- 
plain of  7  Wasn't  he  a  prince,  with  a  devilish  fine 
^  to  marry,  and  all  that?  Thou^t  there  was  ne 
mterest  in  Hamlet ;  liked  something  that  touched  the 
feelings ;  for  instance,  admired  the  Maid  md  Magfit." 

[Judge  my  delight,  Mr.  Punch,  when,  after  only 
three  interviews  with  this  forlorn  individual,  he  was 
fotmd  devouring  Shakspeare  raw  at  the  Pavilion.] 

"  An  Equerry,  age  27. — Had,  in  his  time,  heard  of 
Shakspeare ;  might  have  been  a  slap-up  fellow  in  his 
day,  but  was  too  slow  for  these  times.  Once  saw  the 
Merchant  of  Venice  ;  old  Shylock  was  a  biU-discotmter 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Never  went  to  the  play.  Never 
missed  Cariotta  Grisi." 

[This  ^ntleman,  after  only  two  readings,  dismissed 
twenty  mctures  of  the  Pets  or  the  Ballet  from  the  walls 
of  his  bed-room,  and  promoted  to  his  dmnitocy  a 
magnificent  bust  of  Shakspeare.] 

Such,  Mr.  Punch,  are  a  few  of  my  conversioos  at 
the  Palace.  As  I  proceed  in  my  labors  you  shall 
hear  more ;  meanwhile,  believe  me. 

Yours,  with  fervent  admiiation  and  respect, 
Charles  Eekbu. 

Oarriek  Clvb,  Mof  7.— Punch. 


TO  THE  AOE-FBABINO. 

Wbt  should  the  aspect  of  the  vale  of  years 
Banish  thy  smiles  I    Imports  it  much,  I  pray, 
How  dark  the  path  that  leads  tlu«  to  the  day  f 

Lo,  all  thine  own  yon  gathering  cloud  of  fears ! 

Lo,  all  thine  own  the  mist  of  ftuling  tears. 
Weeping  around  the  portals  of  the  way. 
From  this  world,  full  of  beautiful  decay, 

XTnto  the  lasting  light  of  purer  spheres ! 

What  dost  thou  long  fur  most  7  what  most  lament  t 

If  perfect  love — if  youth  and  beauty  spent; 

And  thy  companion-spirits  too  soon  rent 
From  thy  sad  heart-— behold  the  road  to  all  1 
Oh !  let  not  then  that  gracious  gloom  appal, 
When  first  its  shadows  round  thy  footsteps  fall. 

StKtlq/. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
CAPTAIN  JESSB's  LIFE  OF  BRUHHELL. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  Beau  Bbvm- 
MCLL,  (aAer  his  Teverses,)  but  he  at  least  did  -what 
no  other  man  could  ever  do — without  birth,  rank, 
fortune,  or  foreruDning  reputation  of  any  lund,  he 
established  himself  as  the  autocrat  of  fashion 
among  the  proudest  and  most  exclusive  aristocracy 
in  Europe.  Ottier  instances  may  be  addaced  of 
men  with  as  little  of  high  or  solid  merit  filling  a 
similar  conspicuous  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
great,  but  not  from  tneir  own  intrinsic  qualities. 
Antinous,  and  other  celebrities  of  ancient  times, 
were  supported  by  the  Imperial  power,  to  whose 
vices  they  administered.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Carr  and  the  two  Villierses, — who,  moreover, 
attained  rank,  wealth,  and  poUtical  influence.  Bean 
Brummell  had  no  pretensions  to  court  favor,  and 
for  the  longer  period  of  his  career  he  had  for  an 
enemy  the  most  malignant  "  fine  gentleman"  that 
ever  breathed ;  yet  neither  the  power  of  Heir^p- 
parent,  Prince  Regent,  or  leader  of  the  ton,  suf- 
ficed to  shake  him.  He  only  succumbed  to  that 
pressure  which  changes  dynasties,  overwhelms 
states,  and  would  have  destroyed  Cesar  had  he 
not  managed  to  destroy  the  republic — the  pressure 
of  a  vacuum  in  the  exchequer,  the  most  irresistible 
of  pressures  excepting  that  of  atmospheric  air. 

There  is  more  in  a  man  who  could  accomplish 
this  than  impudence  and  the  tie  of  a  cravat,  or  we 
should  have  a  Brummell  every  day  in  the  week. 
That  he  bad  a  power  of  face  which  surpassed  Gib- 
ber or  Fouch^,  is  clear ;  that  he  dressed  well — 
with  •'  exquisite  propriety,"  is  recorded  by  Byron ; 
and  stories  of  the  starched  neckcloth  are  told  in 
various  forms,  though  we  suspect  none  of  them 
aocurately.  He  had  also  great  elegance  of  man- 
ner, with  several  social  accomplishments :  he  was 
an  amateur  artist,  had  some  knowledge  of  music 
with  an  agreeable  voice,  he  could  write  vers  de 
Mociiii,  and,  it  would  appear,  pilfer  those  of  other 
writers,  and  told  a  story  capitsilly.  He  had  more- 
over, a  keen  eye  for  a  weak  point,  and  great  tact 
in  the  mode  of  probing  it  so  as  to  escape  personal 
consequences  however  oSeosive  he  might  be.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  faculty  he  was,  like  Theodore 
Hook,  restrained  by  no  sense  of  feeUng,of  gratitude, 
or  of  propriety ;  so  that  the  slaves  of  fashion  were 
slaves  to  him.  This  would  go  far  to  account  for 
his  retention  of  power,  but  not  for  its  acquisition. 
The  art  of  Beau  Brummell's  rise  would  seem  to 
be  an  unknown  art.  As  in  most  great  geniuses, 
however,  his  peculiar  faculty  developed  itself 
early.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  Cornet  in  the  "  Prince's 
Own  ;"  and,  if  the  dates  of  Mr.  Jesse's  book  are 
correct,  he  was  at  six-and-twenty  sufficiently  estab- 
lished on  the  throne  of  the  world  of  fashion  to  defy 
the  art  and  malice  of  the  Prince,  which  were  more 
*'  his  own  "  than  his  regiment. 

Such  a  character  and  career  were  as  well  worth 
tracing  as  those  of  players,  playwrights,  demireps, 
or  dullards,  with  which  the  town  has  been  so  ofien 
inundated.  Two  volumes  may  look  too  much  for  a 
beau  ;  but  some  of  the  mimes,  we  think,  have  ex- 
tended to  more ;  and  if  Horace  thought  it  worth 
while  to  make  the  characteristics  ofTigelliusalead- 
ing  theme  for  two  satires.  Captain  Jesse  may  justify 
the  devotion  of  two  volumes,  in  this  a^  of  print  to 
a  greater  than  Tigellius.  The  true  objection  to  the 
length  of  Mr.  Jesse's  book  is  that  much  of  it  is 
not  necessarr  to  Brummell.  There  are  sketches 
of  preceding  beaus  which  might  have  been  spared  ; 


there  are  digresuons  npon  anything  that  turns  up, 
which  had  been  better  away ;  there  are  interminap- 
ble  extracts  from  Brummell's  album,  consisting  of 
verses  by  the  mob  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  his 
own  time  ;  together  with  some  commonplace  epis- 
tles of  Brummell  himself,  and  details  of  a  screen 
and  so  forth,  that  only  overlay. 

Still,  the  volumes  are  amusing ;  and  the  life  of 
Brummell  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  hands. 
A  clearer  arrangement,  a  more  regular  narrative, 
a  closer  style,  might  he  attained ;  and  we  do  not 
expect  from  a  collector  any  very  searching  estimate 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  gossip  he  receives.  But 
who  save  Captain  Jesse  would  have  had  patience 
&nd  perseverance  to  gather  the  materials?  His 
own  personal  reminiscences  are  easy  enough  told ; 
the  floating  stories  of  the  clnbs  and  coteries,  with 
the  printed  sketches  or  caricatures  of  his  hero,  are 
not  difficult  to  collect ;  a  pilgrimage  to  Calais  and 
Caen  might  have  been  undertaken  by  the  zealous 
bookmaker :  but  Captain  Jesse  does  not  show  like 
a  mere  literary  lover  of  gossip  picking  up  what  he 
finds — he  is  like  a  soldier  going  out  to  gain  "  in- 
telligence." Brummell  was  bom  in  1778,  and 
educated  at  Eton;  so  thither  went  the  Captain. 
The  lady  who  supplied  the  Etonians  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century  with  apples  and  cakes  is  living 
in  the  Alms-houses,  but  the  old  soul's  mind  and 
memory  have  fiuled  her :  it  is  therefore  unknown 
whether  the  "  child  was  father  to  the  man  "  in  the 
matter  of  good  things  and  getting  them  on  credit 
Our  author,  however,  has  hunted  out  a  corre- 
spondent to  whom  Brummell  was  fag,  and  who 
speaks  highly  of  his  general  character  and  conduct, 
but  seems  to  consider  diat  his  first  excellence  was 
in  toasting  cheese.  It  also  appears  that  in  bis 
school-days  he  wite  remarkable  for  the  neatness 
and  style  of  his  dress,  so  as  to  have  acquired  the 
sobriquet  of  "Buck  Brummell," — ^which  was  pe> 
haps  better  than  '■  Beau."  It  would  seem  that 
the  future  hero  of  the  world  of  fashion  never  suf- 
fered corporal  degradation.  Dining  once  in  a 
strange  party,  an  elderly  Nimrod  happened  to 
mention  that  he  was  at  Eton  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century  j  Captain  Jesse,  on  the  watch, 
immediately  queries,  "  Do  you  recollect  Brummell 
there  V  "  I  knew  him  well,  sir,"  replied  the  old 
squire :  "he  was  never  flogged ;  and  a  man,  sir, 
is  not  worth  a  d— n  who  was  never  flogged  through 
the  school." 

But  Captain  Jesse,  in  obedience  to  the  rule  of 
the  philosophical  poet,  not  only  adds  the  mom  bat 
the  evening  to  the  day  of  his  hero.*  His  landlord 
and  his  laundress  at  Calais  are  put  to  the  question. 
He  hunted  up  the  valet  of  his  meridian  splendor 
and  first  decline,  in  a  caK  at  Boulogne.  From  him 
he  probably  learned  the  modus  operandi  of  nutting 
on  the  neckcloth,  which  he  describes  at  length. 
The  same  authority  should  have  tauffht  Captain 
Jesse  to  doubt  the  hacknied  story  of  "  our  fail- 
ures," which  he  elsewhere  relates:  the  cravats 
were  folded  by  the  laundress,  and  only  mspected 
by  the  Beau ;  and  the  valet  emphaticaUy  declares 
that  his  master  "  never  failed  m  the  tie."  Not 
content  with  the  commoner  sources  at  his  last  rest- 
ing-place, Caen,  our  author  penetrates  to  the  prison 
where  he  was  confined  for  debt,  and  to  the  lunatic 
asylum  where  he  died  ;  and  visits  the  congenial- 
minded  tailor,  who  groaned  in  spirit  over  thi9  coat 
out  at  elbows,  and  the  tattered  troosers  that  di»- 

♦  "  Alas  I  not  dazzled  by  their  noontide  rav, 
Compute  the  mom  and  evening  to  the  aay." 
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figured  the  dandj's  clondy  Mtting.  "  J'svw 
honte,"  said  the  ladignant  artist  to  the  isqairiag 
biographer,  "  de  voir  un  homme  ai  o^ibre  et  dia- 
tingne,  et  qui  sVtait  ei^  one  place  dana  t'hislMie, 
dans  nn  ^tat  si  malhenieux. ' '  He  could  not  aCnrd 
to  give  clothes,  but  he  mended  Brummell's  only 
auit  am  amore,  whilst  the  Beau  lay  in  bed. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  cotton-districts  a  person 
"with  a  grand^her  is  a  person  of  fanuly.  Brum- 
mell  had  a  grandfather,  hut  his  original  status  is 
matter  of  dispute ;  some  affirming  Uiat  he  was  a 
porter  to  the  Treasury,  others  that  he  was  in  Lord 
Bute's  household,  and  others,  again,  that  he  was 
a  confectioner.  Captain  Jesse  cannot  settle  the 
question,  but  he  has  diaoorered  that  he  was  "  in 
bnsineas  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,"  where 
Jenkinson,  the  firat  Lord  Liverpool,  took  lodging 
St  his  house,  attracted  by  the  perfect  penmanship 
of  Beau  Bmmmell't  father  in  "  Lodgings  to  let." 
This  introduction  led  to  protection  and  patroni^fe— 
amannensis,  a  clerkship  in  the  Treasury,  private 
secretary  to  Lord  North,  and  thence  to  a  good 
marriage  and  a  good  many  soecures;  so  that 
"Lodffinga  to  let"  eTentutitly  " cat  op"  to  the 
tune  of  nearly  JC70,000.  This  he  divided  equally 
among  his  three  children,  and  Bean  Brummell's 
riiare  had  increased  on  the  attainment  of  his  ma- 
jority to  jC30,OeO— «ome  say  ^^40,000.  We  have 
seen  he  was  at  Eton ;  thence  he  went  to  Oxford : 
at  sixteen  he  was  a  Comet,  and  at  eighteen  a  Cap- 
tain ;  but  the  army  was  too  great  a  tie,  and  he  left 
it  at  twenty. 

With  the  Funds  yielding  five  per  cent,  he  might 
prober  have  continued  to  ke^  hie  head  above 
water  n>r  his  lifetime,  had  "  Prudence  been  pres- 
ent." But,  like  the  Prince  and  all  of  his  let,  be 
seems  to  have  had  no  notion  of  the  value  of  money ; 
and  though  he  spent  little  on  other  people,  he  ex- 
pended a  good  deal  on  himself.  A  small  but 
exquisite  bachelor's  house,  a  mam-eook,  a  stud, 
and  so  forth,  eouM  scarcely  be  kept  up  on  dCl,900 
or  jC3,000  a  year.  Then  he  had  taste  in  articles 
of  virtO,  especially  porcelain  ;  he  had  an  unrivalled 
eotlectioB of  anuff boxes ;  and  he  gambled,  without 
capital  sufficient  to  stand  a  run  o(  ill-luok.  His 
personal  habits  were  very  expensive ;  so  much  so 
that  his  reply  to  the  lady  who  asked  what  her  son 
could  appear  well  for,  might  not  be  so  very  ex- 
travagant :  "  Why,  with  strict  economy,  it  might 
be  done  for  i^SOO  a  vear."  His  capital  melted, 
his  debts  accumulated ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  the  ruined  Beau  "  Mted  "  for 
Calais— aocording  to  our  author,  on  the  I6th  May, 
1816. 

In  this  town  of  passage  he  lived  till  1830,  main- 
Auned  in  luxury  by  the  large  contributions  of  his 
foshionable  friends :  a  fact  which  speaks  much  in 
favor  of  Brummell,  for  with  no  class  of  people  is 
"  out  of  sight  oat  of  mind"  more  truly  to  be  pre- 
dieted ,  especially  when  memory  is  to  make  an  mroad 
on  the  pocket.  In  1830,  the  whigs  appointed  him 
to  the  Consulslup  at  Caen,  with  a  salary  of  jC400  a 
year ;  but  as  JE^SO  was  put  aside  for  the  payment 
of  his  Calais  debts,  without  which  arrangraient  he 
ootdd  not  have  departed,  he  gained  a  loss,  as  his 
fiiends  thought  he  was  provided  for.  Debts,  of 
course,  ran  up  St  Caen ;  and  when  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  abolished  the  Consulship,  the  Beau  was  ar- 
rested and  thrown  into  prison.  A  subscription 
among  his  snrvivtng  fashionable  friends  arranged 
his  a&irs ;  and  from  the  same  source  an  allowance 
of  £V)0  was  raised  for  him.  The  secret  of  this 
infiuence  is  not  diaoorerable  in  these  volnmes ;  but 


it  is  a  fWet  tbat  every  one  with  whom  he  came  in 
continual  contact,  down  even  to  the  prisoners  in 
gaol,  retained  &vorable  and  friendly  impresaiDiis 
«f  Beau  Brummell. 

His  close  of  life  realiced  the  moat  depkmUe 
pictures  of  those  satirists  who  have  warned  man- 
kind against  the  prayer  for  mahitode  ef  days. 
Poverty,  disease,  Wiotcy,  and  a  paralysis  of  the 
bowels  Which  reduced  him  at  last  to  a  shocking 
state  of  filthy  helplessness,  Captain  Jesse  parsoee 
through  their  minute  details,  with  a  result  at  once 
mournful  and  mirthful.  A  tier  some  time  of  what 
we  agree  with  our  author  in  thinking  gross  mis- 
management of  his  income,  he  was  removed  from 
the  hotel  to  the  Bon  Sauvear,  a  religiooe  asylum 
for  the  insane.  Here  he  died,  on  the  30th  March 
1840 ;  his  last  act  exhibiting,  whether  consciously 
or  accidentally,  all  his  former  sense  of  propriety ; 
he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  so  as  to  be  nidden 
from  the  attendants  on  the  other  side,  and  in  that 
position  expired. 

Thongh  Brummell  had  the  reputation  of  a  wit, 
he  exhibited  very  little  resJ  wit.  Like  Theodore 
Hook,  and  perhaps  most  other  reputed  wits  of 
society,  his  mind  was  of  the  buffi)  cast,  redeemed 
fVom  baffi>onery  only  by  reserve  and  causticity. 
What  Johnson  says  of  'Tom  Brown  is  not  far  from 
the  truth  respecting  the  class  we  speak  of:  "  the 
whole  animation  [and  point]  of  these  comporiticnis 
arises  from  a  profession  of  ludicrous  and  afibcted 
comparison,"^in  other  words,  from  exaggeiatioa 
BO  great  as  to  startle.  Such  was  BrumimMl''8  reply 
to  uie  beggar  who  solicited  charity  ' '  if  only  a  half- 
penny :"  "  My  good  fellow,  I  have  heard  of  the 
coin,  bnt  I  never  had  one — there 's  a  shilling  for 
von."  When  asked  during  a  bad  summer  if  he 
had  ever  seen  such  a  one,  ne  replied,  "  Yes,  last 
winter," — which  is  of  the  same  character.  Some- 
times  the  mere  impudence  of  the  deed  or  word 
produces  the  same  effect  of  surprise.  Once,  at  a 
party,  he  asked  an  acquaintance,  with  a  great  air 
of  curiosity,  who  that  ugly  man  near  the  ebimney- 
piece  might  be !  "  Whv,  surely,  my  good  fellow, 
you  know  him^that  is  the  master  of  ue  house." 
'  No,"  replied  the  unmoved  Comet ;  "howshould, 
I!  I  was  never  invited."  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  good  at  retort ;  perhaps  he  had  prudence 
enough  to  avoid  the  risk  of  having  to  make  one. 
But  the  following  approaches  to  repartee.  A  doe- 
tor's  wife  at  Caen  tried  hard  to  get  him  to  her 
house  :  walking  one  afternoon  with  a  friend,  th^ 
passed  through  an  archway  under  the  lady's  bal- 
cony, in  which  she  was :  leaning  over,  she  accosted 
the  Bean,  earnestly  requesting  nira  to  walk  up  and 
taie  tea  :  "  Madam,"  said  he  to  the  medico's  wife, 
in  his  calmest  and  most  disdainful  manner,  "  you 
take  physic,  yon  take  a  walk,  you  take  a  liberty, 
bnt  you  drink  tea."  Disagreeable,  personal,  pain- 
ful truths,  such  as  only  unflinching  impudence 
could  utter,  produce  their  effects  bv  the  same 
means  of  surprise.  The  "  fat  friend  '*  was  of  this 
kind.  So  was  the  last  witticism  ;  for  we  hardly 
think,  vrith  Mr.  Jesse,  tfiat  it  was  any  proof  of  ab- 
sence of  mind. 

"  One  evening,  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  a 
blazing  fire  at  the  house  of  a  friend,  and  sitting  next 
to  two  ladies  who  were  carrying  on  a  desultory  con- 
versation near  him,  he  heard  the  lady  of  the  man- 
sion gently  chide  her  companion  for  having  left  her 
daoi^ter  by  the  sea-side  atone :  upon  which  he  broke 
silence  by  audibly  observing  to  nimself,  '  There  is 
no  necessity  for  being  alarmed :  she  is  too  plain  fat 
anybody  to  dream  of  nmning  off  with  her.' '' 
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Bnunmell,  lunrerer,  iti  common  with  great  «a- 
&ists,  bad  the  Acoltj  of  intnitiTely  seeing  the  sore 
pluoe  :  he  aJao  disregarded  the  forms  of  things  in 
comparison  with  the  pith,  though  he  aiTeeted  to 
estimate  them  by  awhmieica]  standard  of  his  own. 

There  are  other  points  in  his  meridian  splendor, 
as  well  as  in  his  decline  and  fall,  which  we  should 
like  to  have  touched  upon  :  the  care  and  time  he 
qient  upon  his  toilet,  with  its  moral  of  natnral  taste 
matoiea  by  labor  ;  and  the  sad  story  of  his  decline 
—how  he  sponged  upon  casual  travellers  at  the 
table  d'hote  for  his  wine,  in  return  for  the  honor 
of  his  company  and  anecdotes— how  he  apparently 
struggled  against  fortune  in  pnblic,  with  its  efiects 
npon  mind  and  health  in  privtUe.  But  we  have 
only  space  left  for  a  few  anecdotes,  relating  to  the 
"  first  gentleman  of  the  age," — who  is  exhibited 
throughout  as  a  very  paltry  feUow.  The  following 
are  furnished  by  a  voluntary  correspondent  who 
addressed  Captain  Jesse  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
vertisement of  his  work ;  and  who  seems,  like  other 
of  the  Beau's  Mends,  to  have  entertained  a  strong 
regard  for  him. 

THE  TAU  or  THE  SKUFF-BOX. 

BrtnmneU  bad  a  collection  chosen  with  hissin^ar 
sagacity  and  good  taste ;  and  one  of  them  had  been 
seen  and  admired  by  the  Prince,  who  said,  "  Brum- 
meU,  this  box  must  be  mine :  go  to  Gray's,  and  order 
any  box  you  like  in  Ueu  of  it."  Bmmmell  begged 
that  it  might  be  one  with  his  Royal  Highness's  minia- 
ture ;  and  the  Prince,  pleased  and  flattered  at  the  sug- 
gestioa,  gave  his  assent  to  the  request.  Accordingly, 
the  box  was  ordered  sad  Bremmell  took  great  pains 
viththepaltem  and  forin,as  well  as  with  the  Buniature 
and  the  (fiamends  looad  it.  When  some  progress 
bad  been  made,  the- portrait  was  shown  to  the  Prince ; 
who  was  charmed  with  it,  suggested  slight  improve- 
ments and  alterations,  and  took  the  liveliest  interest 
in  the  work  aa  it  proceeded.  All  in  fact  was  on  the 
point  of  being  concluded  when  the  scene  at  Clare- 
mont  took  place.    [Where  this  writer  describes  the 

Snarrel  as  originating,  through  the  Prince  preventing 
inunmeU  iioia  joining  a  party,  on  tbe  plea  of  Mrs. 
Fitzherbert  disliking  him. J  A  day  or  two  after  this, 
Brammell  thoaght  he  might  as  weU  go  to  Gray's  and 
inquiK  about  the  box :  he  did  so,  and  was  told  that 
speeiid  diwetions  had  been  sent  by  tha  Prrace  of 
Wales  thai  tbe  box  was  not  to  be  deUfered :  it  never 
was,  nor  was  (he  one  returned  for  whkh  it  was  to 
have  been  an  eqaivalent.  It  was  this,  1  bettere,  more 
than  anything  besidee,  which  induced  Bmmmell  to 
bear  himself  with  aaat  unbending  hostility  lowaitb 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  felt  that  he  had  treated  him 
oawortbily,  and  from  this  moueat  he  indulged  him- 
aelf  by  saying  the  bitterest  things.  When  prrased 
by  poveity,  however,  and,  as  I  su|^xjse,  somewhat 
broken  in  spirit,  he  at  a  later  period  recalled  the 
Flinee's  aMaaliott  to  the  subject  of  the  snuffbox. 
Colonel  Coolce  (who  was  at  Eton  called  "  Cricketer 
Cooke,"  afterwards  known  as  "  Kangaroo  Cooke,") 
when  passing  through  Calais,  saw  Brummell ;  who 
told  hiJin  the  story,  and  requested  that  he  woiild  in- 
form the  Friace  Begent  that  tbe  promised  box  bad 
never  been  given,  and  that  he  was  now  Constrained 
to  recall  the  circumstance  to  his  recollection.  The 
Brent's  reply  was — "  Well,  Master  Eang,  as  for  the 
box,  it  is  aU  nonsense ;  but  I  suppose  tbe  poor  devil 
wants  a  hundred  guineas,  and  he  shall  have  them ;" 
and  it  was  in  this  nngracioes  manner  Aat  the  money 
was  sent,  received,  and  acknowledged. 


filr.  Jesse  adda,  in  a 

"I  have  heard  Bmamiell  speak  of  this  affiureC  the 
antiff  box,  but  itever  heard  him  say  that  he  received 
the  hundred  guineas." 


THB  Ktrmo  er  thb  bivau. 
BnmimeU,  before  he  sank  under  the  pressure  oC 
poverty,  always  withstood  the  Prince  of  Wales,  like 
a  Man  whese  feehngs  had  been  injured.  WeU  do  I 
remember  an  instance  of  this,  one  night  afler  the 
opoa.  I  was  standing  near  the  stove  of  the  lower 
waitiitg-room,  talking  to  several  persons,  of  whom 
ont  is  BOW  alive.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  always 
came  out  rather  before  tbe  performance  concluded, 
was  also  standing  there,  and  waiting  for  his  carriage, 
which  used  to  dnve  up  what  was  then  Market  Lane, 
now  the  Opera  Arcade.  Presently,  Brummell  came 
out,  talking  eagerly  to  some  Aiends ;  and,  not  see- 
ing the  Prince  or  his  pot^,  he  took  up  a  position 
near  the  check-taker's  bai.  As  tbe  crowd  flowed  on, 
Brummell  was  gradually  pressed  backwards,  until  he 
was  all  but  driven  against  the  Regent  j  who  distinctly 
saw  him,  but  who  of  course  would  not  move.  In 
order  to  stop  him,  therefore,  and  prevent  actual  col- 
lision, one  of  the  Prince's  suite  tapped  him  on  Uie 
back :  when  BrummcU  immediately  turned  sharply 
round,  and  saw  that  there  was  not  much  more  than  a 
foot  between  his  nose  and  the  Prince  of  Wales'.  I 
watched  him  with  intense  curiosity,  and  observed 
that  his  countenance  did  not  change  in  the  slightest 
degree,  nor  did  his  bead  move :  they  looked  strai^t 
into  each  other's  eyes ;  the  Prince  evidently  amaxed 
and  annoyed.  Brummell,  howeve^did  not  qiail  or 
show  the  least  embarrassment.  Be  receded  quite 
quietly,  and  backed  slowly  step  by  step  till  the  crowd 
closed  between  them,  never  once  taking  bis  eyes  off 
those  of  the  Prince.  It  is  impossible  to  descnbe  the 
impression  made  by  this  scene  on  the  bjrstanders ; 
there  was  in  his  manner  nothing  insolent,  nothing 
offensive;  by  retiring  with  his  face  to  the  Regent 
he  reeoenized  his  rank ;  but  he  offered  no  apology  for 
his  inadvertence,  (as  a  mere  stranger  would  have 
done,)  no  reco^ition  as  an  acquaintance :  as  man  to 
man,  his  beanng  was  adverse  and  imcompromising. 

TBI  BI«BT  BXADnS  OF   "  TBB  FAT  FBIBRD." 

Lord  Alvankv,  Brummell,  Henry  Fierrepoint,  and 
Sir  Hany  MiMmay,  gave  at  tbe  Hanover  Square 
Boocns  a  f4te,  whidi  was  called  tbe  Dandies'  Ball. 
Al  vanley  was  a  friend  of  the  Duke  of  York's ;  Harry 
Mildmay  young,  and  had  never  been  introduced  to 
the  Prince;  Fierrepoint  knew  him  slightly;  and 
Brummell  was  at  dagger's-drawing  with  his  Royal 
Highness.  No  invitation,  therefore,  was  sent  to  the 
Prince :  but  the  ball  excited  mucb  interest  and  expec- 
tation ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  tbe  Ampkittyeas,  a 
eomrnonicatioa  was  received  from  hit  Beyai  Higk> 
Bess  intimating  his  wish  to  be  present.  Nothing, 
therefore,  was  left  but  to  send  him  aa  invitation ; 
which  was  done  in  diK  form,  and  in  the  names  of  the 
fonrspiriledgiveisof  the  ball.  The  next  qaestion  waa, 
how  were  tbey  to  receive  their  gaest ;  which,  afiei 
some  discussion,  was  arranged  thus :  when  the  ap. 
proach  of  tbe  Prince  was  annooBced,  each  sf  the  foot 
aenllemea  lodt,  in  due  form,  a  candle  in  his  hand. 
iPierrepoint,  as  knowing  the  Prince,  stood  nearest  tha 
door,  with  his  wax-lig^t,  and  Mildmay,  as  being 
yonag  and  void  of  ofience,  opposite ;  AWanley,  wita 
Bnmunett  opposite,  stood  immediately  witlua  tha 
odier  two.  The  Prince  al  length  amvad ;  aad,  as 
was  expected,  spoke  civilly  and  with  reoMnitiai  to 
PierrepoiBt,  and  then  tniaed  and  spoke  a  few  words 
to  MiiduMy ;  advancing:,  he  addressed  serend  sea- 
tences  to  Alvaalcy ;  and  then  turned  towards  Bnun- 
mell, loojted  at  him,  but  as  if  he  did  not  know  who  he 
was,  or  why  he  was  there,  and  without  bestowing  upon 
him  the  slightest  qrmptom  of  recognition.  It  was 
then,  at  the  very  inaiam  he  passed  on,  that  Brmnmell, 
seizing  with  innnite  fun  ana  readiness  the  aotion  ^t 
they  were  unknown  to  each  other,  said  across  to  his 
fnend,  and  aloud,  for  the  purpose  of  being  heard, 
"  Alvanley,  who 's  your  fat  fnend  1 "  Tlmse  who 
were  in  ttont  and  saw  the  Prince's  face,  say  that  he 
was  cat  to  the  quick  by  the  aptness  of  the  satire. 
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This  Tenioii  oairies  better  iatenial  evidenoe  than 
any  other  ;  for  it  waa  neat,  appropriate,  and  tell- 
ing,— points  which  Brummell  ever  regarded.  The 
fact  ofthe  ball  is  well  known  ;  it  was  given  by  the 
four  after  a  great  ma  of  luck :  it  is  also  known 
that  the  Prince  intimated  a  wish  to  be  present,  and 
is  said  to  have  cut  Brummell  when  he  got  there. 
The  story  would  otherwise  be  incredible ;  for  what 
an  idea  does  it  give  of  "  the  finest  gentleman  in 
Europe" — a  ci-devant  jeune  Prince  fishing  for  an 
invitation  to  a  ball,  and  insulting  one  of  his  enter- 
tainers the  moment  he  arrived ! 


pBOHiBrriOM  OP  Am-Uinoira. — So  there  is  an  end 
to  oar  picture-lotteries:  they  are  prohibited.  The 
drawing  of  prizes  for  the  London  Art-Union,  which 
was  to  have  taken  place  on  Tuesday  last,  was  pre- 
vented by  a  missive  from  the  Treasury  apprizing  the 
committee  that  it  was  illegal.  This  proceeding, 
diongh  inevitable,  took  people  by  surprise,  and  cre- 
ated qoite  a  consternation  among  those  artists  who 
relied  upon  the  enlightened  patrons  of  the  wheel  of 
fortune  for  encouragement ;  and  the  subscribers 
murmur  at  the  loss  of  their  chances :  government 
might  have  allowed  the  prizes  to  be  drawn  first,  and 
have  pat  a  stop  to  the  lottery  afterwards,  they  ex- 
claim. They  would  have  had  reason  to  complain, 
had  they  been  suffered  to  commit  a  breach  of  the  law 
subjecting  all  parties  concerned  to  heavy  penalties. 
This  step  could  scarcely  have  been  taken  earlier ;  a 
public  announcement  of  the  intended  lottery  being  a 
necessary  preliminaiy  to  the  act  of  interference.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  avoided :  since  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  Art-Unions  had  been  raised  by  the  print- 
sellers,  and  the  law-officers  of  the  crown  were  requir- 
ed to  give  an  opinion  for  the  government's  guidaiice. 

We  cannot  regret  the  suppression  of  Art-Unions : 
they  have  done  much  more  harm  to  art  than  good  to 
artists.  Only  the  inferior  class  of  painters,  who  had 
no  other  chance  of  finding  a  sale  for  their  works, 
were  benefited :  men  of  reed  merit  were  rather  injur- 
ed than  otherwise ;  for  many  people,  who  would  oth- 
erwise have  bought  a  picture  that  pleased  them,  were 
content  to  wait  for  the  chance  of  a  prize.  Looking 
at  Ute  matter  in  a  merely  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
the  money  distributed  by  Art-Unions  was  very  for 
from  being  a  clear  addition  to  the  amount  annually 
expended  on  works  of  ait ;  and  the  moral  effect  of 
the  system  was  bad :  it  tended  to  lower  rather  than 
to  elevate  the  aim  of  the  artist,  who  naturally  sought 
to  propitiate  the  vulgar  liking  of  the  many  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  more  refined  taste  of  the  few ;  and  en- 
gendered a  jobbing  spirit  among  the  producers  and 
possessors  or  pictures,  degrading  an  intellectual  pur- 
suit to  a  traffic  in  chances.  As  for  the  prints  that 
were  circulated  by  thousands,  they  were  not  of  such 
surpassing  excellence  and  beauty  as  to  prevent  them 
firam  becoming  k  drug,  having  no  other  than  a  mere 
money  value. 

The  fourteen  thousand  pounds  of  subscriptions 
need  not,  however,  be  wasted,  or  diverted  to  other 
purposes.  The  ostensible  object  of  the  Art-Unions 
may  be  better  promoted  now  than  ever,  by  purchas- 
ing the  best  pictures  in  the  current  exhibitious,  or  in 
the  possession  of  their  painters,  and  presenting  them 
to  the  National  Gallery ;  or  by  giving  commissions 
to  a  few  first-rate  artists  for  works  to  adorn  some 
public  building.  And  if  the  public  zeal  for  the  "  pro- 
motion of  art,"  bum  with  genuine  ardor,  the  sub- 
scribers may  have  the  satisCiiction  of  vying  with  the 
pontifis  and  nobles  of  Italy  in  the  munifieence  of 
their  patronage  of  the  fine  arts. 

A  Rionu. 

A  soito,  a  salute,  and  one  little  word. 
Will  give  you  the  name  of  a  beantinil  bird. 


Curious  ExputuocxT.^The  Courrier  JFVaiifai$ 
states,  that "  an  experiment  calculated  to  excite  the 
greatest  interest  was  made  in  Paris,  in  that  part  of 
the  river  opposite  to  the  Quu  d'Onai.  Towards 
five  o'clock  m  the  evening  of  Wednesday  last.  Dr. 
Payeme,  placed  in  an  enormous  metal  bell,  weigh- 
ing several  hundred  kilograms,  descended  under 
this  heavy  apparatus  to  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
The  doctor  remained  more  than  half  an  hour  under 
water.  He  had  under  his  bell  a  ch3rmical  appat»- 
tus,  with  the  assistance  of  which  he  absorbed  the 
cariMnic  acid  gas,  and  produced  oxygen  and  azote 
to  render  the  air  fit  for  respiration.  The  experi- 
ment succeeded  completely,  and  we  are  assured 
that  with  this  bell,  of  a  new  construction,  a  person 
may  remain  under  water  for  an  indefinite  period  at 
a  depth  of  fifty  yards.  An  instrument  of  a  similar 
construction,  placed  in  the  hands  of  our  pearl  and 
coral  fishers,  would  be  of  vast  importance." 


THE  TBOOPBB's  SONG. 
(SCHUXBK.) 

Ur,  comrades,  and  saddle !    To  horse,  and  away 
To  the  fidd,  where  freedom 's  the  pize,  sirs ! 

There  hearts  of  true  metal  still  carry  the  day, 
And  men  are  the  kings  and  the  kaisers. 

No  shelter  is  there,  when  a  skulker  may  creep, 

But  each  man's  sword  his  own  head  must  keq^. 

From  the  earth  has  fieedom  outvanished  qaite> 
And  left  but  the  master  and  master'd : 

Chicaning  and  falsehood  have  fosten'd  them  tight 
On  the  hearts  of  the  fool  and  the  dastard. 

The  soldier  beards  death  in  the  teeth, — and  he. 

Alone  of  all  mortals,  akme  is  free. 

Life's  cares  and  its  troubles,  he  dofis  diem  by ; 

No  fear  has  he,  and  no  sorrow ; 
He  shows  a  fiill  m>nt  to  his  fate !— for  why  t 

It  comes,  at  the  latest,  to-morrow. 
And  if  then  to-morrow,  to-day  let  us  drain 
The  heart-stirring  cup, — we  may  never  again. 

We  toil  not,  we  moil  not,  but  snatch  for  ourselves 
The  joys  that  from  heaven  down  tumble. 

The  serf,  sorry  drudge,  he  digs  and  he  delves, 
In  hopes  on  a  treasure  to  stumble. 

He  digs  and  he  shovels,  while  life  flies  fost : 

And  digs,  till  he  digs  his  own  grave  at  last. 

Unwelcome  guests  are  the  trooper  tall 
And  his  c«d-black  so  fiercely  ridden : 

When  the  lamps  are  bright  in  the  bridal  hall. 
He  comes  to  the  revel  unbidden. 

He  woos  not  with  speeches,  he  woos  not  with  gold, 

But  bears  off  the  prize  like  a  reiver  bold. 

A  kiss,  wench,  at  parting !    Why,  never  take  on. 
Your  tears  will  be  dri^  by  some  new  love. 

We  are  here  to-day,  and  to-morrow  are  gone, — 
Can  a  soldier  know  constant  and  true  love  t 

We  are  tost  to  and  fro,  like  the  restless  wind, 

And  are  true,  while  we  may,  to  the  lass  that 's  kind. 

Then  up,  boys,  and  saddle.    Huzzah  for  the  fight. 
Where  the  pulses  beat  high,  till  they  madden  ^ 

Youth  boils  in  each  vein,  in  each  nerve  dances  light, 
Up,  up,  ere  its  spirit  can  sadden. 

Strike  home,  and  remember  in  battle  strife, 

The  man  that  fears  death  has  no  chance  for  life. 
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From  the  ^Mciaior. 

Political  Jroou. — The  practice  of  appointing 
politieal  partisans  to  the  bench,  as  a  reward  for 
their  poUtical  serrices,  is  not  exactly  new.  From 
the  time  that  the  country  party,  (the  name  is  as 
old  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,)  grew  strong  enough 
to  excite  the  watchfalneas,  if  not  the  apprehension 
of  the  gorernment,  a  lawyer's  devotion  to  the 
eonrt  party  became  a  reoommendation  to  the 
bench ;  arid  from  the  time  that  ministerial  tenure 
of  office  came  to  be  more  dependent  on  the  support 
of  the  majority  oT  the  aiistociscy  than  the  liking 
of  the  sovereign,  ministers  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  retaining  legal  followers  by  the  prospect  of 
nidgeships.  But  under  the  constitution  of  the  Re- 
form Act  the  abuse  seems  to  be  growing  more 
ioTeterate. 

Judges  choaen  by  the  crown  or  by  the  minister 
oommanding  a  majority  in  a  Borougbmonger  Par- 
liament, on  aocotmt  of  their  politieal  subserviency, 
were  liable  to  suspicion  in  all  trials  where  a  ques- 
tion afiecting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  or 
ministerial  tenure  of  office  was  at  issue.  The  evil 
of  this  was  uot  confined  to  the  endangering  of  pop- 
vlai  privileges :  the  dignity  of  the  b^ch  was  low- 
ered in  the  eyes  of  the  puUio— popular  confidence 
in  the  law  was  weakenecl.  But,  except  b  politi- 
cal cases,  these  judges  might  be  hottest,  and  were 
able  and  learned  lawyers.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Lord  Mansfield  when  political  questions 
eame  before  him,  his  invaluable  services  to  the 
mercantile  law  of  England  are  beyond  qdestion  ; 
and  even  the  most  sordid  and  sycophantish  of  the 
judgiBs  in  the  time  of  the  two  Charleses  were  able 
law^eis.  The  reason  was,  that  the  court  and  the 
minister  had  an  interest  in  choosing  sound  lawyers, 
and  had  the  power  to  do  it.  Even  after  the  rise 
of  the  House  of  Commons  into  importance  bad 
rendered  ministers  more  or  less  dependant  on  the 
assistance  of  their  legal  partisans  in  debates,  and 
bad  made  such  parliamentary  services  a  claim  for 
promotion  to  the  bench,  nominioion-borooghs  ena- 
bled party  leaders  to  place  in  Parliament  men  who 
bad  already  attained  to  legal  eminence.  Partisan- 
ship was  the  motive  that  determined  the  choice  of 
law-officers  of  the  crown  and  judges  from  among 
the  pariiamentarr  lawyers ;  but  a  lawyer  required 
to  be  eminent  in  his  profession  before  the  owner  of 
a  borough  tbo^ht  it  worth  while  to  place  him  in 
Parliament.  The  principle  of  selection  was  bad, 
but  the  abilities  and  experience  of  the  body  from 
whom  the  selection  was  made  mitigated  its  bad 
effects.  The  lawyers  chosen  for  judges  by  the 
court  before  Parliament  grew  strong,  and  by  min- 
isters afterwards,  were  uniformly  men  who  had 
characters  as  lawyers  to  support ;  they  had  a  pro- 
fessional point  of  honor,  which  often  served  in  lieu 
of  higher  moral  principle. 

Now  the  case  is  altered  for  the  worse.  The 
reform  has  thrown  ministers,  in  their  selection 
of  the  high  officers  of  the  law,  upon  an  entirely 
diffirent  class  of  practitioners.  Party  leaders 
can  no  longer  obtain  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  any 
man  they  please :  they  must  take  the  kind  of  men 
who  have  the  knack  of  pleasing  constituencies,— 
which  is  rarely  the  case  with  great  lawyers.  For- 
merly, eminence  in  the  law  was  a  means  of  getting 
into  Parliament  as  a  step  to  the  bench ;  now,  men 
without  any  professional  eminence  get  into  Parliar 
ment,  as  a  means  of  helping  them  to  practice. 
Ministers  must  take  their  leg^  assistants  in  Parliar 
ment  from  the  lawyers  they  find  there ;  and  the 
asnstance  lent  them  by  these  lawyers  must  be  re- 
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paid  by  the  highest  offices  of  the  profession.  It  is 
no  longer  by  hard  study  and  extensive  practice 
that  lavryera  look  to  reach  the  bench  ;  but  by  dex- 
terity in  canvassing,  and  all  the  equivocal  practices 
o(  political  intrigue.  The  experience  of  the  test 
doxen  years  shows  that  the  evil  is  increasing. 
Mere  political  considerations,  apart  from  profes- 
sional eminence,  have  more  frequently  been  the 
means  of  raising  men  to  the  bench  during  that  pe- 
riod than  used  to  be  the  case.  All  parties  have 
alike  been  guilty  of  this  abase ;  for  it  ia  in  a  great 
measure  a  necessity  of  their  position. 

The  tendency  of  this  state  of  matters  to  degrade 
the  bench  is  obvious.  In  course  of  time  men  will 
come  to  be  appointed  who  oould  not  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  office  fairly  if  they  would,  from 
sheer  lack  of  knowledge  and  experience.  And  in 
point  of  moraie  such  men  must  necessarily  rank 
lower  than  the  political  judges  of  old  times.  The 
chicanery  of  constituency-managers  is  worse  and 
more  demoralizing  than  any  professional  chicanery 
that  can  be  practised  among  the  higher  grades  of 
the  legal  profession ;  and  men  promoted  to  the 
bench  simply  on  account  of  their  political  power 
are  unchecked  by  the  professional  conscience  ^wve ' 
alluded  to.  The  tendency  of  the  new  parliamen- 
tary system  is  to  force  upon  ministers  a  class  of 
juc^es  of  equivocal  reputation  in  their  own  pro- 
fession. This  must  necessarily  react  upon  the 
bar  :  the  majority  of  its  members  will  piedpitate 
themselves  into  that  career  which  leads  most  surely 
to  distinction — especially  as  it  is  also  more  easy 
and  exciting  than  the  dry  drudgery  of  legal  study. 
It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  attribute  the  present 

Cicity  of  men  of  high  legal  attainments  at  the 
,  and  the  wretchedly  low  condition  of  juridical 
science  in  England,  to  this  cause  alone  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  question,  that  it  has  contributed  power- 
fully to  the  deterioration  of  both. 

That  the  necessity  of  their  position  has  forced 
questionable  appointments  upon  ministers,  may  be 
admitted  as  an  excuse,  for  what  has  been  done  of 
late  yeare :  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  rule  for 
the  future.  It  is  the  duty  of  ministers  to  devise 
the  means  of  counteracting  the  mischievous  ten- 
dency to  which  they  and  their  predecessors  have 
been  jrielding.  It  can  be  counteracted ;  for  in 
America,  where  electioneering  intrigue  has  de- 
graded the  legislative  character  more  than  here, 
the  bench  has  retuned  its  integrity,  and  presents 
an  honorable  contrast  to  the  general  lax  and  low- 
pitched  conventional  morality  of  the  republio. 
This  is  the  happy  result  of  the  strict  separation 
between  the  political  and  judicial  departments  of 
the  state.  Perhaps  something  might  be  accom- 
plished here,  by  enabling  ministers  to  dispense 
with  seats  in  Parliament,  for  the  law-offices  of 
the  crown.  If  the  Attorney-General  and  Solicitor- 
General  were  permitted  to  sit  in  Parliament  ex 
officio,  and  express  their  opinions  when  legal  ques- 
tions are  raised,  but  without  the  right  of  voting, 
ministers  would  no  longer  be  obliged  to  couMr 
these  offices  upon  mere  partisan  lawyers :  they 
might  place  the  best  lawyers  upon  these  steps  to 
the  bench,  even  without  asking  whether  they  were 
skilful  canvassers  or  specious  husting-orators. 
Although,  however,  the  good  efibcts  of  such  a 
measure  admit  of  little  doubt,  the  difficulty  of  car-- 
rying  it  is  but  too  obvious.  Opposition  would' 
meet  it  with  all  sorts  of  popular  fallacies,  and 
probably  succeed  in  persuading  the  public  that 
Its  sole  object  was  to  lessen  ministeiiai  reqKmsi- 
bility. 
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Tbk  Biootrt  or  LAissi:^rAi>c  and  the  Law 
or  Competition. — ^Erery  doctrine  ha*  its  appro- 
priate bigotry.  The  bigotry  of  Latuee-faire  con- 
aats  in  Mlieving  that  erery  man  is  the  best  judge 
of  his  own  interest  in  whatever  relates  to  prodao- 
tion  or  exchange  ;  and,  therefore,  that  all  legislsr 
tion  is  mischieTouB  which  controls  anybody's  incli- 
nation in  matters  of  that  kind.  Hence  the  fiiry  of 
certain  of  the  Economists  at  the  prppoeal  to  short- 
en the  hours  of  labor  by  act  of  Parliament.  Thev 
cannot  listen  with  patience  to  argtiments  of  which 
the  tendency  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  such 
interference ;  because  their  dislike  is  not  to  unne- 
cessary interference,  but  to  all.  They  begin  and 
end  by  denying  that  any  interference  can  ever  be 
necessary. 

Let  us  test  this  extreme  opinion  by  reference  to 
&cts.  We  shall  mention  those  cases  only  in 
which  the  utility  of  interference  by  law  is  fully 
recognized.  On  what  ground  is  it  that  Parliament 
regulates  fishing-seasons,  declaring  when  people 
may,  and  when  they  may  not,  take  certain  fish  ? 
— ^n  the  ground  that,  but  for  such  regulation,  the 
Improvidence  of  some  among  the  fishermen  would 
soon  destroy  the  fishery.  Why  was  the  Passen- 
ger's Act  passed  \ — ^because  the  necessity  was  per- 
oetred  of  preventing  bargains  between  poor  emi- 
STSttts  and  ship-owners  which  led  to  frightflil  suf- 
fering among  the  former.  It  was  against  the  igrno- 
rance  and  improvidence  of  poor  emigrants,  and  the 
reckless  greediness  of  ship-owners,  Uiat  Parliament 
saw  fit  to  guard.  Why,  except  in  special  cases, 
and  under  all  sorts  of  precautions,  does  the  law 
forbid  people  to  club  theu  money  into  a  joint-stock, 
and  make  effective  barguns  wjth  other  people, 
absolving  the  individual  property  of  the  stockhold- 
ers from  liability  for  the  debts  of  the  company  ? — 
Li  order  to  save  those  other  people  from  the  losses 
which  their  own  heedless  desire  of  gain  might 
otherwise  occasion.  Why  does  the  law  prevent 
individuals  from  issuing  promises  to  pay  in  any 
manner  suitable  to  their  own  judgment  and 
inclination  in  this  matter  of  trade  1 — in  order  to 
guard  others  from  their  own  carelessness  in  a  mat- 
ter of  trade.  Sach  cases  are  without  end.  In  all 
of  them  the  Legislature  interferes  in  order  to  pre- 
Tent  a  greater  evil  than  its  interference.  In  every 
such  case,  the  only  question  is,  on  which  side  the 
balance  of  good  inclines  :  if  for  interference,  then 
interfere ;  if  for  non-interference,  then  Laissez-faire, 
In  all  the  cases  cited,  the  bigot's  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  Laissez-Jaire  is  most  usefully  set  at 
naught. 

t  rom  this  general  view  we  proceed  naturally  to 
aa  examination  of  the  principles  which  ought  to 
guide  the  Legislature  m  the  particular  case  of 
Short-time. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  excessive  com- 
petition among  the  laborers  is  the  immediate  cause 
of  that  excessive  toil  of  which  all  likewise  admit 
the  evil.    It  is  a  case  of  excessive  competition. 

A  very  slight  examination  of  the  political-econo- 
my law  of  eompetition  shows,  that  in  no  few  mat- 
ters of  bargain  the  majority  is  apt  to  be  subject  to 
the  minority.  Let  us  suppose  that  three  fourths 
of  the  faotopy-laborers  had  made  up  their  own 
jodgtnent  and  inclination  in  favor  of  working  not 
more  than  ten  hours  a  day ;  still  they  must  work 
twelve  hours  if  the  others  did,  because  there  cannot 
.  bs  two  prices  in  the  same  market,  and  in  any  market 
I  the  higher  price  must  always  give  way  to  the  lower. 
•Thus  the  minority  would  control  the  majority. 
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A  large  m«ority  perhaps  of  the  laboring  peasantry 
would  gladly  keep  their  children  at  school  till  they 
had  really  learnt  something  :  but  the  minority  can 
nothing  about  it ;  these  let  out  their  boys  for  hire 
at  twelve  years  of  age ;  and  therefore  the  others 
must  do  the  same,  in  obedience  to  the  unchecked 
law  of  competition,  which  in  this  case  commands 
equality  of  wages  for  all  the  families  of  equal  labor> 
ing  power,  and,  as  in  every  other  case,  gives  the 
lower  wages  control  over  the  higher.  Supposing 
it  good  that  the  factorr-laborers  should  work  for 
only  ten  hours,  but  that  all  must  work  twelve 
hours  if  any  can,  then  sorely  the  Legislature 
might  properly  interfere  in  order  to  give  effect  to 
the  judgment  and  inclination  of  the  majority.  It 
is  good  for  all  poor  children  to  go  to  school :  but 
if  any  can  go  to  work  instead,  the  families  of  the 
school-goers  would  be  punished  by  a  diminution 
of  wages :  supposing  those  who  wish  their  children 
to  learn  something  to  be  the  msHnrity,  surely  Pai^ 
liament  would  do  well  to  pass  a  law  compellmg  aO 
poor  children  to  go  to  school — that  is,  permitting 
the  majority  to  do  as  they  please. 

Nay,  more,  interference  for  the  purpose  of  cheek- 
ing the  law  of  competition  may  oilen  be  necessary 
in  Older  to  give  effect  to  the  judgment  and  inclinsr 
tion,  not  of  the  majority,  but  of  all  concerned. 
Supposing  that  all  the  factory-workers  coujd  agree 
in  opinion  about  ten  houia  a  day,  and  wished  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that  none 
should  work  longer,  their  opinion  and  wish  would 
be  of  no  avail,  because,  from  the  natnre  of  things, 
such  an  agreement  would  not  be  binding  without  s 
law  to  enforce  it.  If  it  were  not  enforced  l^  a 
law,  some  might  change  their  mind  afrerwards, 
and  compel  the  others,  m  obedience  to  the  law  of 
competition,  to  work  twelve  hours.  It  would  be 
the  same  with  respect  to  education.  In  any  like 
case — in  any  case  where  a  general  agreement  of 
opinion  and  wish  cannot  take  eflect  without  the  aid 
of  Parliament — it  is  a  proper  function  of  Parlia- 
ment to  lend  its  assistance. 

The  mincipk  is  as  old  as  the  world.  All  law 
is  founded  on  it.  It  is  for  the  interest  of  all  to  be 
honest;  but  none  could  be  honest  if  any  were 
allowed  to  steal  at  pleasure  :  therefore  we  make 
laws  against  stealing.  The  bigotry  of  Laissezr- 
faire  says,  that  the  principle  ought  never  to  be  ap- 
plied to  matters  of  production  and  exchange.  We  - 
hope  it  has  been  shown  that  the  cases  are  very 
numerous  and  important  in  which  legislative  inter- 
ference with  the  law  of  competition,  so  far  from 
being  opposed  to  the  reasonable  doctrine  of  Lai*- 
sez-faxre,  is  rather  a  means  of  giving  eflect  to  the 
judgment  and  inclination  of  a  majority,  or  of  the 
whole,  of  the  parties  interested. 

This  conclusion,  however,  leaves  whh  the  advo- 
cates of  Short-time  the  onus  of  proving  that  the 
factory-workers,  desire  the  proposed  interference 
with  the  law  of  competition  ;  and  that  a  compliance 
with  their  wish  would  not  be  so  injurious  to  the 
rest  of  the  community  as  to  counterbalance  the 
general  good  of  saving  the  iiictorr-workers  from 
excessive  toil.  We  do  not  meddle  with  those 
points  here.  Our  sole  object  on  the  present  occa- 
sion has  been  to  show,  that  the  bigot^  of  Laissez- 
faire,  which  fiimes  at  the  proposal  of  any  legisla- 
tive interference  with  the  law  of  competition,  is  all 
stuff  and  nonsense.  Let  us  conclude  by  expressing 
a  hope,  that  Lord  Howick,  who  seems  to  have  sot 
a  better  hold  of  the  subject  than  anybody  else 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  will  take  the  trouble 
efieotually  to  justify  his  vote  with  Lord  Adiley. 
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Cauoim  Srvoki's  Mo&nims  Concert. — The 
experience  of  the  preeent  age  of  music  has  cer- 
tainly contributed  gieatly  to  improTe  our  calcu- 
lations on  the  extent  of  attainment  possible  to 
human  genius  and  industry.  Twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago,  Paganini  introduced  to  the  public  a  set 
of  nnh^rd-of  feats  on  the  violin,  which  turned  the 
heads  and  spoiled  the  talent  of  those  who  were 
presumptuous  enough  to  attempt  to  imitate  them, 
and  even  threatened  to  disappoint  a  long  life  of 
labor  sjpent  amidst  the  most  favorable  circum- 
•tuices  m  their  pursuit.  But  see  how  facts  have 
leveised  a  theory  founded  upon  the  age  and  toil- 
worn  appearance  of  the  great  artist  who  struck 
out  this  new  route  on  his  instrument.  A  young 
loan  of  five  or  six  and  twenty,  the  son  of  a  mer- 
ebant  at  Genoa,  has  already  possessed  himself  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  astounding  difficulties  of 
Paganini,  exhibiting  them  with  the  grace' resulting 
from  easy  command,  and  embellished  by  a  large 
ahare  of  the  musical  feeling  and  genius  of  the 
original  model.  This  is  a  singular  psychological 
lact ;  nor  is  it  less  instructive  in  reference  to  the 
mechanism  of  music. 

By  the  time  that  he  was  twenty  years  old, 
Paganini,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  trav- 
ersed the  whole  extent  of  known  violin  music ; 
and  then  began  to  combine  in  a  system  those 
ancient,  modem,  and  original  effects,  which  formed 
hi*  own  transcendant  art.  What  he  exhibited  to 
ns  in  the  wane  of  life,  is  now  the  possession  of 
his  pupfl  in  the  opening  of  manhood :  with  him 
this  lon^  silent  music  revives  and  flourishes  in  all 
its  pristme  beauty.  A  more  extraordinary  illusion 
than  the  senses  undergo  in  listening  to  Sivori  can- 
not be  conceived.  Let  but  the  eyes  be  closed, 
and,  what  with  the  peculiarity  of  the  music,  espe- 
cially the  pompous  instrumentation  with  trombones 
and  a  great  military  drum,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive that  Paganini  does  not  live  again.  An  im- 
passioned study  has  been  made  of  the  master's 
mind  and  style  ;  the  charm  which  he  conveyed  to 
his  hearers  has  been  caught,  and  is  faithfully 
transmitted.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  the  true 
Paganini — not  in  oddities  of  his  gait  or  his  eccentric 
actions. 

The  pieces  performed  by  Sivori  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms,  were  three, — 
the  first  movement  of  a  Concerto  in  B  minor,  "  La 
Clochette;"  the  "  Preghiera  del  Mosd,"  with 
variations  on  the  fourth  string  ;  and  the  "  Carni- 
•val  de  Venise."  The  execution  of  these  things, 
from  its  uncommon  roundness  and  perfection,  was 
a  miracle  of  art.  The  extraordinarv  purity,  power, 
and  sweetness  of  the  tone,  the  trutK  of  the  mtona- 
tion  in  the  most  dsiring  leaps  and  skips,  the  fire  of 
the  delivery,  and  the  unusually  sweet  musical  feel- 
ing which  pervades  the  whole,  riveted  the  audi- 
ence, who  were  "  all  ear."  The  only  question 
mooted  was,  "  Is  this  better  than  Paganini  or  not  V 
—and  as  far  as  mere  quality  of  tone  is  concerned, 
■we  believe  the  answer  to  have  been  affirmative. 
It  would  be  useless  to  recapitulate  the  varieties  of 
mastery  he  displayed,  the  pieces  being  still  well 
Temembered.  We  will  merely  observe,  that  as  a 
disciple  of  Paganini,  he  has  taken  the  most  honor* 
able  method  of  asserting  his  claim  to  the  con- 
nexion, by  playing  his  most  difficult  compositions. 
If  Ernst,  or  any  one  else  vainly  set  up  in  rivalry 
to  Sivori,  will  compete  fairly,  let  him  do  the  same. 
But  in  truth,  the  two  are  not  to  be  named  in  a 
day.  Sivori  accomplishes  his  object  by  great  faith 
in  the  music  and  perfect  simplicity  of  demeanor. 


The  audience  sit  ready  to  burst  till  they  can  ex- 
press their  feelings  in  a  hearty  salvo  of  applause ; 
and  in  this  way  a  considerable  portion  of  each 
solo  is  overwhelmed.  We  need  not  exhibit  a 
more  characteristic  trait  of  the  genuine  pupil  of 
Paganini.  We  hope  that  Sivori  will  produce  by 
degrees  all  the  Paganinian  Concertos.  The  first 
Concerto  in  E  flat,  with  the  adagio  Jidiile,  lives 
still  in  memory's  ear  ;  and  the  announcement 
of  it  would,  we  think,  draw  all  the  amateurs  of 
London. 

The  pieces  were  accompanied  by  a  fine  band, 
under  tne  direction  of  Tolbecque.  Among  the 
vocal  pieces,  we  must  distinguish  an  air  from  the 
Puritani,  sung  by  Miss  Sabua  Novello,  in  a  voice 
of  fine  quality  and  volume,  which,  by  its  present 
appearance  of  cultivation,  promises  shortly  to  ad- 
vance her  to  a  very  distinguished  position  among 
the  vocalists  of  the  day. — Spectator. 


Taxation  op  Npn-Hbraloic  Daviois. — It  is 

asserted  in  the  newspapers  that  "  any  fanciful 
device  engraven  on  seals  is  an  armorial  bearingor 
ensign,  and  subiects  the  user  to  taxation."  The 
abetnct  principle  may  have  interest  for  compaiar 
tively  few ;  but  the  paragraph,  which  has  oeoi 
running  the  round  of  the  press,  reads  alarmingly 
like  a  hint  from  the  taxgatherers  that  they  intend 
to  act  upon  it. 

Heraldic  bearings,  in  the  strict  acceptation  of 
the  word,  minister  to  vanity — are  one  of  those 
articles  of  luxury  which  people  may  fairiy  be 
taxed  for  indulging  in.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for 
the  tax  they  would  long  ere  this  have  ceased  to 
minister  to  vanity  at  all — so  insatiable  is  the  crav- 
ing after  them  on  the  part  of  those 

"  Whose  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood ;" 

and  so  liberal  are  modem  heralds  in  gratifying  the 
desire.  But  it  is  rather  hard  to  tax  sentiment,  or 
innocent  mechanical  jokes,  (the  resource  of  those 
who  have  no  wit  of  their  own,)  which  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  the  cheap  luxuries  of  the  poor. 
Shall  the  tax-gatherer  interfere  to  prevent  the 
love-sick  maiden  from  giving  vent  to  her  emotions 
by  sealing  her  love-letter  with  the  device  of  a  pair 
of  scissors  and  the  motto  "  We  part  to  meet 
again!"  or  the  joker  of  his  circle  sealing  his 
humorous  effiisions  with  the  device  of  an  ass 
braying,  and  the  motto  "That  strain  again V 
Must  we  fine  to  the  Treasury  for  leave  to  impress 
upon  the  wax  of  our  epistles  "  For  particulars  in- 
quire within  ?" 

A  writer  in  the  7Tme«,  apparently  learned  in 
these  matters,  shows  that  it  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  the  heraldic  and  non-heraldic  device.  The 
former  must  be  home  on  a  shield,  displayed  issuing 
from  a  coronet,  or  accompanied  by  the  heraldic 
wreath.  He  mentions,  indeed,  badges,  a  kind  of 
semi-heraldic  devices,  which  our  ancient  nobility 
used  to  have  sewed  on  the  coats  of  their  retainers 
or  domestics.  But  if  the  device  non-heraldic  on  a 
seal  rans  aaj  risk  of  being  confounded  with  the 
badge,  this  is  only  an  additional  reason  for  not 
taxing  its  user.  By  sealing  with  a  simple  de- 
vice, he  voluntarily  classes  himself  with  domestic 
bearers  of  badges ;  and  surely  such  a  spirit  of 
pious  humility  ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  than 
otherwise. — Spectator. 
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TOPICS   OF  »HB  DAt. 


from  the  SpMUtor. 
The  Cheapest  Nation  ik  the  World.  Once 
upon  a  time,  to  say  that  a  thing  was  English  was 
Mniralent  to  saying  that  it  was  good;  for  the 
English  roeichant  and  the  English  maker  took  a 
pride  not  only  in  the  cheapness  but  in  the  solidity 
of  their  wares ;  they  would  boast  that  it  was  not 
all  "  outside  show,"  but  good  to  the  core.  "  Nous 
avons  chang^  tout  cela:"  cheapness  is  the  great 
obiect  now,  the  one  paramount  object ;  and  the 
only  check  upon  the  production  of  an  utterly  worth- 
ies^ article,  in  the  competition  to  produce  the  cheap- 
est, is  some  condition  or  bond  under  penalty.  If 
British  goods  have  not  quite  lost  their  character 
for  goodness  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  they  are 
fast  losing  it.  But  we  feel  the  direct  effects  of  the 
system  nearer  home,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in 
the  state  of  our  buildings,  public  and  private.  We, 
boasting  to  be  the  wealthiest  and  most  civilized  na- 
tion of  the  world,  possess  no  class  of  buildings,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  that  are  not  unstable,  rick- 
ety, and  tawdry  or  lodicronsly  ugly.  There  have 
existed,  ages  past,  nations  that  we  oonid  have 
"  bought  up,"  but  that  had  so  much  hearty  pride 
in  their  work  as  to  make  it  stand  good  in  all  time : 
the  palaces  of  the  rude  middle  ages  see  the  "  splen- 
did mansions"  of  our  auction-bills  rise  and  fell  as 
the  oak  witnesses  the  growth  and  decay  of  mush- 
rooms. The  Egyptians,  the  ancient  Hindoos,  have 
left  us  specimens  of  their  building  art ;  the  Greeks ; 
even  the  Etrurians  and  Pelasgians,  peoples  who 
have  disappeared  from  history.  Despotism  may 
have  been  the  compelling  power  to  some  of  these 
structures,  but  it  was  not  to  all ;  and  in  all  cases 
there  must  somewhere  have  been  a  pride  in  the 
goodness  and  soliditv  of  the  work.  In  our  worldly 
wisdom  we  forego  that  honest  pride'.  Our  dwell- 
ings are,  in  malice  prepense,  calculated  to  last 
just  ninety-nine  years.  No  one,  however,  takes 
a  pride  that  they  should  do  even  that ;  but  it  is  in 
the  bond.  They  often  do  not  last  so  long :  a  clause 
is  occasionally  put  into  the  lease  to  forbid  dan- 
cing, lest  too  much  hilarity  should  bring  the  house 
down :  to  see  a  house  propped  up,  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  sights,  the  tenement  confessing  its 
sickly  constitution  by  the  resort  to  crutches ;  na^, 
sometimes  the  structure,  even  of  a  public  kiud,  will 
not  stand  to  be  built.  We  had  an  instance  last 
week,  in  the  ruin  of  an  incomplete  edifice  at  a  rail- 
way-termiuus,  which  toppled  down  upon  the  work- 
men, killing  one  and  wounding  others.  Railways 
are  the  grand  characteristic  of  our  day ;  one  might 
have  supposed,  a  priori,  that  the  builders,  our  pon- 
tiles maximi,  would  take  a  just  and  laudable  pride 
in  rendering  some  part  of  the  structure  at  least  a 
monnmoDt  of  the  high  estate  and  power  of  the 
English  people — a  monument  to  stand  as  a  record 
and  a  lesson  for  all  ages.  Alas !  railway-directors 
have  their  chief  pride  in  the  high  price  of  shares. 
If  some  concession  be  made  to  the  popular  love  for 
what  is  "  handsome,"  the  concession  is  made  with 
a  sneer  at  the  "  humbug,"  and  a  clumsy  effort  at 
compliance,  without  a  sense  of  the  beautiful.  Nay, 
the  whole  affair  is  turned  over  to  a  "  contractor." 
The  strength,  the  beauty,  and  the  durability,  no 
doubt,  are  put  in  the  bond  or  contract ;  but  there 
is  no  life  in  the  dry  stipulation :  it  is  altogether 
overridden  by  the  limitation  of  price.  We  all 
know  the  value  of  mere  bonds,  ever  since  we 
chuckled  at  the  cheat  put  npon  Shylock.  Lan- 
guage, law,  and  penalty,  are  incapable  of  binding 
the  conscience  or  defining  the  future,  unless  read 
by  some  moral  construction  of  the  bond.    Now, 


competition  in  its  excess  has  pared  down  baiguns 
between  the  projecton  of  buildings  and  the  con- 
tractors, so  that  a  mere  literal  compliance  is  all 
that  is  to  be  expected.  The  projector,  eager  to 
get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money,  enters  into 
a  contract,  stipulating  a  variety  of  things ;  for  the 
execution  of  which  he  is  no  longer  resi>on8ible, 
since  he  has  shuffled  off  the  responsibility  upon 
the  contractor :  the  contractor,  eager  to  make  as 
much  money  as  he  can  by  the  bargain,  often  eo 
hard  that  it  requires  much  ingenuity  to  make  anr- 
thing,  does  as  little  as  he  can  ;  complying  with  toe 
letter  of  the  contract,  but  caring  nothing  on  earth 
for  the  thing  to  be  done :  he  sometimes  retransfers 
part  of  his  responsibility  to  another  contractor,  who 
has  a  still  more  remote  interest  in  the  project,  and 
only  the  motive  to  realize  the  price  and  evade  the 

Kenalty  stipulated  by  the  middle-man.  Thus, 
[essrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  the  contractors  for  the 
railway  where  this  disgraceful  and  fatal  ruin  hap- 
pened, write  to  the  papers— "  Although  we  ate 
the  contractors  for  the  whole  of  the  works  at  that 
station,  our  firm  viag  not  concerned  in  the  erection 
of  the  iron  roofing  to  which  the  accident  occnned, 
nor  were  any  of  our  workmen  employed  therein." 
And  that  must  be  taken  to  exonerate  Messrs.  Gris- 
sell and  Peto  !  Perhaps  it  may  ;  but  what  does  it 
say  for  the.  nation  that  endures  such  a  system  t 
Why,  it  is  to  such  a  system  that  we  intrust  our 
very  greatest  national  buildings;  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  Messrs.  Grissell  and  Peto,  who  thus 
exonerate  themselves,  are  contractors  for  work 
done  to  the  new  Parliament  Palace  at  Westmin- 
ster. 

This  is  one  part  of  the  larger  question,  the  in- 
creasing practice  among  us  of  substituting  guaran- 
tees and  bonds  for  honest  pride  and  good  feeling. 
The  observant  man  will  not  fail  to  detect  evil 
results  of  the  practice  in  every  quarter  of  society. 
The  very  strictness  with  which  we  bind  each  other 
down  provokes  the  disposition  to  circumvent  Uie 
stipulator.  A  bond  tliat  professes  to  provide  for 
everything  seems  to  exonerate  the  conscience: 
the  man  who  would  hesitate  to  circumvent  a  help- 
less orphan  avowedly  trusting  in  his  kind  heart,  or 
even  the  active  and  sagacious  friend  trusting,  with 
only  so  much  stipulation  as  to  make  the  mutual 
meaning  plain,  in  his  integrity  and  good  feeling, 
would  think  it  fine  fun  to  outwit  tlie  Yankee  who 
thought  he  had  driven  a  hard  and  inevitable  bar- 
gain. This  system  substitutes  a  parchment  bond 
for  "  stuff  o'  Uie  conscience :"  can  more  be  said 
against  it  ?  Yes ;  it  is  damned  not  only  in  its  na- 
ture but  in  its  effects :  we  see  men  on  all  sides  re- 
ferring more  and  more  to  "  the  agreement,"  less 
and  less  to  what  is  just  and  generous ;  we  see 
official  oaths  and  securities  fructify  in  peculation ; 
shipmasters  starving  or  poisoning  their  passengen 
with  bad  food,  because  some  special  kind  of  biscuit 
or  pork  was  not  in  the  bond ;  English  goods  losing 
their  once  unimpeachable  and  proverbiid  character ; 
bur  very  houses  tumble  about  our  ears,  or  stand 
upon  crutches  in  the  public  way  ;  our  great  na- 
tional edifices  depend  for  their  stability  upon  the 
soundness  of  some  contract,  or  stare  us  in  the  face 
with  miserable  poverty  of  design — like  the  National 
Gallery — a  laughing-stock  to  ourselves ;  and  there 
are  more  such  brewing,  as  witness  the  British 
Museum.  Our  great  public  edifices  are  like  to 
tumble  of  their  own  accord;  or  we  wish  they 
would,  to  save  our  shame  in  the  eyes  of  strangcia. 
All  this  may  be  a  fit  retribution  u^n  a  "  sharp  " 
or  "  acute  "  people,  with  whom  it  is  a  point  of 
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popular  monb  to  outwit  the  unwary ;  but  is  it  suit- 
able to  a  great  nation  ?  We  appear  sometimes  to 
for^t  tliat  a  nation  has  a  character  as  well  as  in- 
dhnduals ;  and  that  while  we  admire  and  seek  to 
Manlate  tke  greatness  of  the  Romans,  the  taste  of 
the  Italians  and  Greeks,  or  of  the  barbarous  Hin- 
doos, we  record  ourselves  in  our  monuments,  what 
we  have  been  called,  a  "  nation  bontiquiiie." 


SLIPS  OF  THE  TONOUB. 
The  oft-told  tale  of  the  actor  who,  in  Richard  m., 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  text,  and  repulsing  the  in- 
trusive Gloster  with,  "  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let 
tiie  coffin  pass,"  addressed  him  La  cockney  dialect, 
«Mj  lotd,  stand  back,  and  let  the  pess'un  cough,"  is 
not  a  solitary  instance  of  the  perversion  of  sense  ai^ 
inversion  of  language  sometimes  heard  upon  die 
stage.  We  were  present  at  the  ^t  representation 
of  a  Uvely  interlude,  the  name  of  which  escapes  us 
at  this  moment :  but  Farren  personated  a  sort  of  Eng- 
lish Dominie  Sampson,  grafted  upon  Dr.  Syntax ;  and 
the  mysterious  discovery  of  an  infant  constituted  the 
mainspring  of  the  plot.  The  unseen  baby  was  much 
talked  about.  Blanchard,  who  played  an  irritable 
old  man,  in  the  course  of  the  piece  called  for  a  lan- 
tern, having  resolved  to  search  the  grounds  despite  a 
heavy  storm,  rendered  audible  to  the  audience  by  the 
mechanism  employed  behind  the  scenes  to  imitate  rain 
and  wind.  The  servant,  who  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  confidence  of  the  parents,  endeavored  to  throw  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  old  man's  determination, 
and  staiU  have  said,  "Going  out,  sir?  Why,  'tis 
pouring  with  rain ! "  instead  of  which  be  substituted, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  audience,  who  appeared 
deeply  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  innocent  child, 
"Going  out,  sir?  Why,  'tis  roaring  with  pain!" 
We  have  also  heard  a  provincial  Shylock  gravely 
ask,  "Shall  I  lay  surge^  upon  my  pole?"  thou^ 
ferjuTf  upon  his  stnil  was  the  correct  reading.  And 
we  have  been  told  of  a  Haymarket  king  of  I^nmark 
loudly  desiring  bis  attendant  nobles  to  "  Suck  them  a 
plunder!"  though  plucking  asunder  Hamlet  and  La- 
ertes at  the  grave  of  the  fair  Ophelia  should  have 
been  his  majesty's  direction.— -CAomien'i  JaimuU. 


THE   LAST  WISH. 


The  celebrated  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  requested 
that  he  might  be  buried  near  some  sminy  spot.    This 
wish  is  expressed  in  the  following  lines.    The 
of  their  author  is  unknown  to  us. 

Ix  some  wild  forest  shade. 
Under  some  spreading  oak,  or  waving  pine, 
Or  old  elm,  festooned  with  the  gadding  vine, 

Let  me  be  laid. 

In  this  dim  lonely  grot. 
No  foot  intrusive  will  disturb  my  dnst ; 
Bat  o'er  me  songs  of  the  wild  buds  shall  burst, 

Cheering  the  spot. 

Not  amid  chamel  stones. 
Or  oofias  dark,  and  thick  with  ancient  monld. 
With  tattered  pall,  and  fringe  of  cankered  gold. 

May  rest  my  bones ; 

Bnt  let  the  dewy  rose, 
The  snow-drop  and  the  violet,  lend  perfhme 
Above  the  spot  where,  in  my  grassy  tomb, 

I  take  repose. 

Year  after  year. 
Within  the  silver  birch  tree  o'er  me  himg. 
The  obining  wiien  shall  rear  her  caUow  yoong, 

Shall  build  her  dwelling  near. 


And  ever  at  the  puiple  dawn  of  day 
The  lark  shall  chant  a  pealing  song  above, 
And  the  shrill,  quail  shall  jnpe  her  hymn  of  love, 

When  eve  grows  dim  and  gray. 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush, 
The  golden  oriole,  shall  flit  around. 
And  waken,  with  a  mellow  gust  of  soond, 

The  forest's  solemn  hush. 

Birds  ilrom  the  distant  sea 
Shall  sometimes  hither  flock  on  snowy  wings, 
And  soar  above  my  dust  in  airy  rings. 

Singing  a  dirge  to  me. 

Chambtrit  Jotirmd, 


'Dtmcxn.n  Aim  Fersevekahos. — ^To  the  young  who 
have  to  make  their  way  in  their  studies  and  profes- 
sions, nothing  can  be  more  useful  than  frequent 
counsel  on  the  duty  and  necessitv  of  regarding  all 
obstacles  on  the  road  as  things  to  be  grappled  with  a 
bold  determination  to  conquer  them  mannilly.  One 
may  not  succeed,  but  if  one  does,  it  is  sweet  to  look 
haat  upon  the  heap  of  briers  and  hurdles  ibat  one 
has  foroed  a  passage  by.  Hence  it  is  that  the  greater 
the  diffieulnr,  the  more  f^orj  there  is  in  surmounting 
it.  So  sldlM  pilots  gain  thor  reflation  tnxa  storms 
and  tempests.  Burke  says,  "Difficulty  is  a  severs 
instructor,  set  over  as  by  the  supreme  ordinance  of  a 
parental  guardian  and  legislator,  who  knows  us  bet- 
ter, than  we  know  ourselves,  as  be  loves  ns  better  too. 
He  that  wrestles  with  ns  strengthens  oar  nerves,  and 
sharpens  our  skill :  our  antagonist  is  our  helper.  This 
amicable  contest  with  difficulty  obliges  us  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  our  object,  and  compels  as 
to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations ;  it  will  not  buffer  ns 
to  be  superficial."  Those  who  are  too  apt  to  quake 
and  quail  before  every  difficalty,  would  do  well  to 
learn  the  song  of  "Try  Again."* 

« >T  is  a  lesson  yon  should  heed, 

Try  again; 
If  at  first  you  don't  succeed, 

Try  again; 
Then  yotir  courage  should  appear, 
For  if  you  will  persevere. 
Ton  will  conquer,  never  fear, 

Try  again. 

Once  or  twice,  though  you  shoold  iail, 

Trv  again; 
If  you  would  at  last  prevail, 

Try  again; 
If  we  strive,  't  is  no  disgrace 
Though  we  do  not  win  the  race; 
What  should  we  do  in  that  case? 

Try  again. 

If  you  find  your  task  is  hard, 

"7  again; 
Tin^  will  bnng  you  your  reward, 

Try  again; 
All  that  other  iolks  can  do. 
Why,  with  patience,  may  not  you? 
Only  keep  this  rule  in  view, 

Try  again." 


StniiuiuNE  PLonoH. — A  submarine  plough  for  re- 
moving sand-banks  in  shallow  waters  is  said  to  have 
been  constructed  by  Doctor  Eddy,  of  Cincinnati, 
somewhat  on  the  principle  of  the  ArcUmedean 
screw,  boring  up  the  sand  at  one  end,  and  passing  it 
through  the  screw  to  be  discbarged  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity. 


*  7Ae  Singing-MaMter:  Taylor  and  Walton, 
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POmCAL  W0BK8  OF  LQOH  HUNT. 


Fiom  tlia  Exunlnsr. 


The  Poetical  Worl*  of  Leigh  Hunt.    Containiog 
maoy  Pieces  now  mat  ooTlected.    Moxon. 

Thbre  can  be  no  doobt,  we  apprehend,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  in  a  man  of  singular  and  delicate  genius :  a 
poet  of  great  insight  and  happy  fancy,  and  a  prose 
writer  of  varied  excellence,  ranging  from  deep 
pathos  to  wit  and  humor  of  as  mercurial  and  rare 
a  character  as  any  in  the  circle  of  English  litera- 
ture. There  is  scarcely  a  note  on  the  scale  of 
human  interest,  which  he  has  not  touched  with 
effect :  from  the  "  Story  of  Rimini"  and  the  wild 
and  young  passion  of  "  Hero  and  Leander ;"  from 
the  oriental  gravity  of  "  Mahmoud"  and  the  ten- 
derness of  the  essay  "  On  the  Deaths  of  Children" 
^to  the  revelry  of  "  Christmsu,"  and  the  admira- 
ble humor  of  his  "  Hot  Day"  and  those  other 
sallies  of  a  similar  nature  of  which  the  Indicator 
is  fiill.  There  is  no  one  who  has  more  thoroughly 
brought  oat  the  sentiment  of  ancient  stories ;  we 
do  not  know  a  translator  more  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  old  classic  spirit ;  there  is  no  one  who  has 
made  more  happy  or  continuous  advances  to  the 
highest  aims  of  poetry,  or  with  whom  the  study 
and  pursuit  have  been  more  of  a  genuine  passion ; 
and  we  are  quite  sure  that  Royalty  was  never 
crowned  by  such  charming  compliments,  as  the 
Queen  of  England  and  her  children  have  received 
from  the  muse  of  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 

The  present  publication  consists  of  the  author's 
poetry  only.  It  is  a  very  small  volume ;  well 
printed,  and  containing  388  full  p^es ;  and  the 
price  is  half-a-orown.  We  do  not  know  that  we 
could  advise  an  artisan  or  peison  of  moderate 
means,  aspiring  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  the 
sterling  writers  of  our  time,  better  than  by  coun- 
selling him  to  lay  aside  sixpence  a  week  for  five 
weeks,  and  invest  it  in  the  purehase  of  this  little 
book.  We  are  quite  sure  that  we  need  not  wish 
any  lover  of  poetry  a  greater  pleasure,  than  that 
he  may  read  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  one  of  his 
days  of  leisure.  We  have  given  the  scholar,  we 
hope,  good  reason  for  the  purchase.  For  lighter 
as  for  graver  hours,  it  -is  a  pocket  companion, 
which  uie  kindly  aspects  of  nature  will  make 
every  one  relish  the  more.  It  is  a  book  which 
should  be  taken  into  the  fields,  where  the  April 
grass  is  stealing  forth  in  the  sunshine,  sending  up 
Its  perpetual  perfumes,  unnoticed  ;  or  by  the  side 
of  primrose  banks ;  or  under  hawthorn  boughs, 
filled  with  blossoms; — or,  it  may  be  read  on  a 
bed  of  fern  ;  or  on  a  carpet  of  wild  hyacinths ;  or 
by  a  lulling  river.  The  willing  spirit  can  never 
be  at  a  loss.  And,  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  to 
willing  spirits  alone  that  the  Muse  of  Poetrv,  (like 
the  Minerva  of  old,)  deigns  to  disclose  herself. 
To  the  rest  of  the  skeptic  world,  she  presents  her- 
self often  in  a  shape  as  questionable  as  that  of  the 
JEolic  Digamma,  or  the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle, 
or  the  North-west  Passage ;  and  sometimes  even 
in  the  very  formidable  figure  of  the  Ass's  Bridge. 

It  is  one  of  the  privileges,  (as  it  is  amongst  the 
duties,)  of  a  true  poet,  to  rescue  men,  perplexed 
as  they  are  by  conventional  thoughts  and  artificial 
distinctions,  and  liA  them  into  a  clear  and  serene 
atmosphere,  from  which  they  may  be  able  to  sur- 
vey all  things  and  consider  their  relative  value, 
and  leam  to  know  whether  they  belong  to  the 
province  of  falsehood  or  truth.  In  this  way  we 
think  that  Mr.  Hant  has  done  great  and  undoubted 


service ;  not  so  much  by  pithv  maxims  and  direct 
precepts,  as  by  producing  high  examples :  attract- 
ive images,  gentle  thoughts,  pleasant  landscapes ; 
by  leading  his  readers  from  the  "  smoke  and  stir" 
of  this  close  and  busy  spot,  into  the  open-hearted 
fields;  fit)m  the  pursuit  of  gold  to  the  love  of 
nature ;  from  the  sound  of  cannon  to  the  carolling^ 
of  the  lark  under  the  morning  sun.  This  has  fine 
and  ample  illustration  in  one  of  his  latter  poems— 
Captain  Sword  and  Captain  Pen — in  which  we 
see  striking  proof  of  those  advances  to  the  higher 
regions  of  the  poetical  art,  which  we  before  ad- 
verted to.  But  indeed  Mr.  Hunt's  province  has 
been  generally  mistaken  for  one  much  too  limited 
and  circumscribed. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  the  poet  of  chivalry  as  well  as  of 
domestic  life.  He  u  to  be  found  as  often  in  the 
"  valley  of  ladies,"  with  the  story-tellers  of  the 
Decameron,  as  in  a  cottage  hidden  by  roses  and 
honeysuckles  on  the  banks  of  the  lliaines.  In 
his  love  of  poets  and  poetry  he  has  a  large  and 
catholic  spirit,  although  he  evidently  leans  towards 
one  and  the  better  class.  Without  denying  the 
great  merit  of  some  writers,  who  have  dealt  with 
artificial  subjects;  and  whilst  he  admits,  with 
great  glee,  and  almost  with  fraternal  cordiality,  the 
sparkling  wit  and  gay  pretensions  of  the  writers  of 
Charles  the  Second's  time ;  he  is  himself,  in  the 
main,  a  person  of  different  quality,  and  belongs,  in 
fact,  to  a  superior  order.  Heistnepoet  of  nature: 
of  the  fields  and  flowers ;  of  love,  of  kindness,  of 
toleration,  of  peace.  He  does  not  advocate  the 
punishment  of  death.  With  him  Carnage  is  not 
God's  daughter;  but  a  hag,  bloody,  loathsome, 
and  depraved ;  who  ought  to  be  spumed,  or  rather, 
accordmg  to  those  gentler  theories  which  have  of 
late  years  so  much  increased  with  him,  who  ought 
to  be  converted,  by  sound  argument  or  winmng 
examples,  to  a  milder  creed. 

Considered  merely  as  an  artist,  Mr.  Hunt  seems 
to  approach  the  sculptor  perhaps  nearer  than  the 
painter ;  for — notwithstanding  his  fine  touches  of 
color,  and  some  deviations  into  the  regions  of  pas- 
sion, and  even  a  dithyrambic  in  favor  of  wine,  (but 
this  last  is  a  translation  only,) — he  is  essentially 
a  lover  of  quiet,  and  his  illustrations  are,  for  the 
most  part,  drawn  from  subjects  connected  wiUt 
gentleness  or  repose. 

Many  years  have  elapsed  since  the  poems  of  Mr. 
Hunt  have  been  the  subjects  of  regular  criticism. 
In  thai  period  his  reputation  has  sustained  a  re- 
markable change.  From  having  been  denounced 
as  the  founder  of  a  school,  which  every  simpleton 
who  could  not  understand  poetry  was  forward  to 
decry,  he  has  taken  his  station  as  an  English  clas- 
sic. His  essays  will  remain  among  the  master^ 
examples  of  genial  humor,  as  long  as  those  of 
Goldsmith  and  Charles  Lamb  shall  last.  And,  in 
the  history  of  his  poetical  life,  never  let  it  be  for- 
gotten that  he  was  the  first  to  see  and  bring  before 
the  notice  of  the  world  the  poetry  of  Keats,  Shel- 
ley, Tennyson,  and  others.  The  delicacy  and 
discrimination  evinced  in  his  criticisms,  indeed,  are 
very  remarkable  ;  and  although  in  some  few,  (and 
they  are  very  few,)  instances  we  have  had  occa- 
sion to  dissent  from  his  opinions,  we  can  testify  to 
the  care,  sincerity,  and  kindness  which  they  in- 
variably exhibit. 

On  another  occasion  it  is  our  intention  to  illu»- 
trate  these  remarks  by  extracts  from  the  volume 
before  us.  It  is  full  of  new  and  masterly  writing, 
and  the  reader  will  thank  ns  for  returning  to  it. 
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A  "  Ciicnlar,"  jnst  inned  by  Mr.  Charles 
Knight,  annonnces  a  new  literary  speculation  of 
temarkable  boldness ;  the  publication  of  a  series 
of  popular  works  at  the  rate  of  a  rolume  ever^ 
week,  each  containing  as  much  matter  as  an  ordi- 
naiy  octavo  of  300  pages,  and  to  be  sold  at  the 
price  of  a  shilUng. 

Mr.  Knight,  it  appears,  had  been  consulted  by 
some  influential  persons  taking  an  interest  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  working 
elasses,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  supplying  a  body 
of  books  suited,  both  by  their  cost  and  their  sut>- 
iects,  for  district  and  factory  libraries  ;  and  it  had 
been  proposed  or  suggested  that  such  books 
might  be  produced  by  the  aid  of  an  association 
of  manufacturers  and  other  employers,  engaging 
to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  each,  or 
otherwise  securing  the  publisher  against  loss.  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  has  determined  to  decline  the 
formal  cooperation  of  any  such  body,  and  to  pub- 
lish the  works  at  his  own  risk,  provided  his  an- 
nooncement  of  the  scheme  shall  be  so  received  as 
to  jostify  him,  upon  the  ordinary  commercial 
principle,  in  making  such  a  venture. 

We  cannot  give  its  det^ls,  but  may  say  general- 
ly, that  it  turns  upon  conditions  of  guarantee  as  to 
nles  of  a  certain  extent  being  secured  by  tbe  pri- 
Tate  exertions  of  those  more  immediately  inter- 
ested in  the  plan  ;  Mr.  Knight  committing  the  rest 
to  the  common  chances  of  publication. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  at  any  rate  the 
largest  scheme  that  has  yet  been  proposed  for 
providing  the  people  with  cheap  reading.  And  it 
IB  cheapness,  after  all,  that  is  most  wanted  in  this 
particular  matter.  If  we  had  ever  so  many  of  the 
best  books,  they  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  this 
class  of  readers  so  long  as  they  remained  dear. 
The  combination  of  a  sufficiently  low  price  with 
excellence  or  suitableness  in  other  respects,  is  to 
be  found  only  in  a  very  small  number  of  existing 
books.  All  ordinary  publication  is  regulated 
upon  the  calculation  of  a  very  limited  demand, 
and  a  consequently  high  price.  Yet  there  is  in 
reality  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  cheapness  at  which 
books  may  be  produced.  All  that  is  required  is  a 
sofficiently  extended  demand,  to  enable  the  art  of 
printing  to  produce  any  book  at  less  than  the 
most  infinitesimal  addition  of  charge  upon  the 
mere  cost  of  the  paper.  If  a  farthing  of  addition- 
al charge  would  answer  with  a  million  of  purchas- 
ers, half  a  farthing  would  answer  with  two  mil- 
lions, and  the  fourth  part  of  a  farthing  with  four 
millions.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason 
in  the  nature  of  things  why  new  books  should  not 
aoroe  day  or  other  come  to  sell  by  millions  as  well 
as  new  hats  or  new  shoes.  Neither  the  shoema- 
ker nor  the  hatter  have  any  art  by  which  they  can 
reduce  their  prices  upon  an  extension  of  their 
sales,  in  the  proportion  that  the  publisher  of  books 
can  do  by  means  of  the  ^rt  of  pnnting. 

Mr.  Knight  has  done  wisely,  we  think,  in 
keeping  clear  of  any  benevolent  confederacy  for 
imposing  libraries  or  books  upon  the  working 
classes.  Associations  or  committees  may  be  of 
much  service  in  aiding  or  directing  the  purchase 
of  books  for  district  or  factory  libraries  ;  but  asso- 
ciation-manufactured books,  or  any  sort  of  machine- 
made  literature,  would  in  this  case  prove  a  failure. 
It  is  bread  that  the  people  want  (morally  as  well 
as  materially ;)  it  will  not  do  to  give  them  a  stone. 
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And  we  like  what  Mr.  Knight  says  as  to  the  sub- 
jects and  general  character  of  his  proposed  new 
series  of  works — "  that  there  should  be  no  attempt 
at  exclnsiveness  ;  that  books  should  not  be  made 
for  the  poor  ;  that  we  should  not  take  up  the 
most  fal»B  and  dangerous  opinion  that  the  under- 
standings  of  the  poor  should  be  written  down  to.' 
The  books,  in  fact,  as  we  understand  the  desigiv 
are  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  working  clas- 
ses by  their  cheapness  rather  than  by  anything  else  ; 
it  is  the  pocket,  nut  the  understanding,  of  the  poor 
man  thaf  is  to  be  recognised  as  less  capacious,  or 
nut  so  well  supplied,  as  that  of  the  rich  ;  it  is  not 
the  writing,  but  only  the  price,  of  the  works  now 
offered  to  the  people  that  is  to  be  kept  down.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
works  are,  by  virtue  of  this  peculiuity,  not  ofiered 
exclusively  to  any  one  class,  but  to  all  classes ; 
that  they  will  form  the  first  considerable  body  of 
reading  produced  in  this  country  of  which  tbe  poor 
may  avail  themselves  equally  with  the  rich. 

There  is  certainly  no  exclnsiveness,  no  timid 
and  insulting  accommodation  to  the  ignorance  or 
incapacity  of  the  poor,  in  the  subjects  of  the  vol- 
umes announced  for  the  commencing  quarter  of 
the  series, — ^which,  besides  an  account  of  the 
"  Factories  of  Great  Britain,"  comprise  an  origi- 
nal work  on  domestic  life  in  Egypt,  a  reprint  of 
Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakspeare,  a  work  on  China 
by  Mr.  Davis,  a  Biography  of  Caxton  the  printer, 
a  History  of  Early  Engush  Literature  from  the 
competent  hand  of  Mr.  Cnuk,  and  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Alexander  and  Julius 
Cssar,  with  notes  and  other  illustrations — the  last- 
mentioned  by  Professor  Long. 

The  novelty  and  chief  importance  of  this  scheme 
are  found  in  its  promise  of  enabling  the  poor  to 
command  b^  their  numbers  the  same  advantages,  in 
so  far  as  Its  scope  or  purpose  extends,  wluoh 
hitherto  have  been  only  within  the  reach  of  tbe 
comparatively  few  and  wealthy  ;  and  for  this  we 
wish  it  all  success. 


Statvb  op  Louis  PHaippB. — The  king  has 
presented  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers  his  statue  at 
full  length,  in  marble,  in  his  royal  robes,  executed 
by  M.  Jector.  It  was  conveyed  to  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  placed  in  the  hall  preceding  the  old 
chamber.  In  the  same  hall  has  also  been  bung  a 
large  picture  in  wax,  representing  the  great  legis- 
lators under  the  inspiration  of  the  Grospel.  At  the 
summit  of  the  picture  is  Christ  presenting  the 
Gfospel  to  the  world,  attended  by  the  four  evange- 
lists. In  the  fore^und  are,  in  different  groups, 
all  the  great  lawgivers  from  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  down  to  Louis  Philippe. 


Sl&vekv. — It  is  strongly  rumored,  and  appa- 
rently on  good  authority,  that  the  French  Cabinet 
have  it  iu  contemplation  to  abolish  negro  slavery 
in  French  colonies  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Eng- 
land; of  parchasing  from  the  masters  the  liberty  of 
their  slaves.  A  sum  of  two  millions  sterling  is  to 
be  set  apart  for  this  good  work.  The  public  mind 
has  been,  in  some  measure,  prepared  for  the  plan 
by  able  articles  in  its  advocacy  published  in  the 
most  powerful  of  the  French  journals — the  Dibats. 
If  the  measure  be  carried,  it  will  add  new  lustre  to 
the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 
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FiDiD  tha  Edlnbmsh  New  FhUnaopfalcil  Jovraal     < 
SOTTTH  AMERICAN  AND  AFRICAN  OVANO. 
BT   JOHN  DATT,   M.  D.,  F.  k.  a.   M>HD.   AND  BO. 

MoDKsN  enterprise  and  intelligence  are  well  di»- 
^lajed,  and  in  a  Tery  characteristic  manner,  in  the 
importation  from  such  distant  regions  as  the  coast 
of  Peru  and  the  south-western  coast  of  Africa,  of 
the  excrement  of  a  bird,  and  in  its  varied  appUoa- 
tion,  founded  on  scientific  piineiples,  to  the  pur- 
poses of  agriculture  and  of  horticulture. 

There  is  something  ■fen  agreeable  in  the  idea, 
that  our  merchants,  instead  of  sending  vessels  out 
for  cargoes  of  slaves  to  the  latter  coast,  keeping 
np  a  cruel  and  barbarous  traffic,  are  commissioning 
them  to  the  same  sea  in  quest  of  a  valuable  ma- 
nure, and  a  manure  that  appears  to  be  admirably 
fitted  to  enrich  the  exhausted  soil  of  the  sugar- 
growing  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and  to  lighten 
and  reward  the  free  labor  of  the  liberated  Afri- 
can. 

At  the  present  time,  when  the  attention  is  so 
much  given  to  agricultural  improvement,  and  such 
sreat  exertions  are  making  to  increase  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  our  own  soil,  to  meet,  as  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  foreign  competition,  the  discovery  of  great 
deposits  of  concentrated  manure,  such  as  the  guano 
is,  may  be  considered  peculiarly  fortunate  and 
encouraging. 

As  we  have  few  or  no  good  accounts  of  the 
localities,  and  as  they  are  very  curious  and  pecu- 
liar, I  shall  insert  a  description  of  one  instance  in 
particular,— viz.,  that  of  an  islet  from  which  some 
African  guano  was  taken,  the  composition  of 
which  I  snail  have  to  notice  farther  on. 

"  The  island  from  whence  the  guano  is  taken, 
is  about  three  miles  firom  the  shore,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Africa.  It  is  a  barren  rock,  about  a 
mile  in  circumference  ;  has  no  soil,  or  the  least 
-sign  of  vegetation.  The  guano  lies  to  the  depth 
of  about  twenty  feet,  and  without  any  variation  in 
quality.  The  continent  is  very  sandy,  and  iu  high 
winds  (hurricanes,  for  instance)  will  cover  a  ship's 
deck  neariy  100  miles  from  the  land.  The  birds 
on  the  island  are  a  kind  of  penguin,  and  cannot  fly 
to  any  distance,  if  at  all,  their  wings  being  a  kind 
of  fin.  It  is  believed  that  the  captain  of  the  vessel 
who  brought  the  guano,  was  the  first  human  being 
who  set  foot  on  uie  island,  which  is  very  difficult 
to  approach,  there  being  no  harbor  and  a  heavy 
surf.  On  walking  on  it,  he  could  scaroely  set  his 
foot  without  treading  on  the  birds,  and  tiiey  took 
BO  notice  whatever  of  him,  except  pecking  at  his 
ieet,  he  being  barefoot ;  and,  on  a  gun  being  fired, 
diey  merely  fluttered  a  good  deal  and  made  much 
Boise.  There  is  no  fresh  water,  it  is  believed, 
for  some  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast,  and  no 
rain." 

For.  this  interesting  and  simple  account,  I  am 
indebted  to  a  friend,  who  ubtainea  it  from  the  mer- 
chant, the  importer  of  the  guano. 

As,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
gnano,*  and  its  high  price  as  a  manure,  there  m 
Igreat  temptation  to  adulterate  it,  or  impose  a  spn- 
rioos  compost  in  imitation  of  it ;  and  which,  in- 
deed, is  said  to  be  practised  already  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  any  precise  information  respecting  the 
genuine  article  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful.  With 
me  hope  of  contributing  something  of  this  kind,  I 
have  examined  both  3ie  American  and  African 

•    *  The  price  of  the  Peravian  is  about  £li,  and  the  Af- 
rican is  offered  for  £9  a  too. 


gtiano,  eanparing  them  together ;  and  T  shall  now 
briefly  state  the  results,  premising  a  slight  notice 
of  their  appearance. 

Both,  when  moist  or  damp,  as  when  imported, 
and  offered  for  sale,  are  of  a  pretty  dark  reddiA 
brown  color,  very  like  that  of  dark  moist  snuff. 
In  drying,  both  become  of  a  lighter  hue,  and  the 
African  kind,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  soon  exhibits 
a  white  efflorescence.  Both  when  moist  exhale  a 
strong  ammoniacal  odor,  (the  African  the  strong- 
est,) mixed  with  a  different  and  peculiar  smell, 
somewhat  offensive,  which,  with  the  ammoniacal, 
they  in  a  great  measure  lose  in  drying. 

Under  uie  microscope,  using  a  high  power,  both 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  very  minute  granules, 
many  of  them  smaller  than  the  blood  corpuscles, 
and  of  slender  prismatic  crystals  of  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  in  which  the  African  kind  is  most  abun- 
dant. 

Subjected  to  chemical  analysis,  the  two  kinds 
(No.  1  the  American,  No.  3  the  Africaa)  have 
appeared  to  consist  of— 

No.  I.     No.  <. 

41.2  40.2  Matter  sdnble  in  water,  destnictible 
by  fire  or  volatile,  sndi  as  oxalate 
m  ammonia,  diphosphate  and  ma- 
riate  of  ammonia,  and  animal 
matter. 

29.0  28.2  Matter  not  destroyed  by  fire,  nor 
soluble  in  water,  or  Tery  slightly 
so,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
lime  and  a  very  little  siliceous 
sand. 
2.8  6.4  Matter  not  destroyed  by  fire,  bm 
soluble  in  water,  chiefly  common 
salt,  with  a  little  sulphate  and  sea- 
quicarbonate  of  potash. 

19.0  —  Matter  destructible  by  fire,  little 
soluble  in  water,  diiefly  lithate  of 
ammonia. 
8.0  25.2  Matter  expelled  in  drying  on  a  steaaii 
bath,  chiefly  water  and  seaqnicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia. 


100.0    1U0.0 

As  regards  the  American  guano,  the  results  of 
this  coarse  analysis  do  not  disagree  with  those  of 
the  more  minute  one  of  Volckel,  excepting  in  one 
particular ;  he  obtained  7  per  cent,  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  a  salt  which  certainly  did  not  exist  in  the 
specimen  which  I  examined  ;  and  this  I  say,  afier 
having  carefully  sought  for  it. 

Comparing  the  constituents  as  they  are  placed 
side  by  side  of  the  American  and  African  guano, 
the  chief  difference  is  seen  to  be,  that  whue  the 
American  kind  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
lithate  or  urate  of  ammonia,  the  African  kind  is 
totally  destitute  of  it.  This  I  little  expected,  con- 
sidering its  origin,  the  excrement  of  birds,  their 
fieces  and  mine,  the  latter  of  which  commonly 
consists  chiefly  of  lithate  of  ammonia.  The  obvi- 
ous explanation  of  the  circumstance  is,  that  the 
lithic  acid,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  urine,  has 
in  a  long  period  of  time  suffered  decomposition, 
and  has  given  rise  to  oxalate  of  ammonia.  And, 
that  this  guano  is  very  old,  was  indicated  by  the 
partially  decomposed  state  of  some  feathers,  not 
excepting  the  quills,  which  were  included  in  it.  I 
have  said  that  the  African  guano  is  totally  desti- 
tute of  lithic  acid  ;  and  I  believe  I  am  warranted 
in  coming  to  this  conclusion,  having  carefully 
sought  for  it  in  vain.    It  may  be  mentioned  that 
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search  also  was  made  in  both  kinds  of  gvaao  for 
ana,  bat  without  well-marked  sucoeas.  The 
blown  animal  matter,  soluble  in  water,  yielded  a 
small  portion  to  alcohol,  which  had  some  of  the 
properties  of  urea,  and  formed  a  compound  with 
nitnc  acid,  but  less  distinctly  crystalline  than  the 
nitrate  of  urea. 

On  aeoonnt  of  the  origin  of  gnano,  that  already 
referred  to,  and  the  questions  involved  in  the  dif- 
ference as  to  composition  which  exists,  or  is  sup- 
posed to  exist,  between  it  and  the  matter  from 
which  it  is  derived,  it  appeared  to  me  desirable  to 
examine  with  care  the  excrements  of  birds,  and 
especially  the  urinary  portion, — thinking  it  not 
improbable,  that  besides  lithate  of  ammonia, 
[which  it  would  appear,  as  far  as  experiment  has 
hitherto  gone.  Lb  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
urine  of  birds,  whatever  their  food  may  be,]  oxa- 
late of  ammonia  might  form  also  a  part. 

The  specimens  which  I  have  hitherto  examined 
have  been  chiefly  the  following,  viz.,  from  the 
common  goose,  after  feeding  on  grass,  from  the 
pigeon,  the  common  fowl,  the  gull,  the  pehcan, 
and  the  white-headed  sea  eagle, — the  three  latter 
in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London, 
where  they  are  fed  chiefly  on  fish,  and  the  gulls 
entirely  so,  as  I  am  informed  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Gulliver,  to  whose  kindness  I  am  indebted  for  the 
specimens. 

The  urine  from  each  of  these  birds,  in  its  purest 
state,  or  least  mixed,  was  very  similar ;  of  an 
opaque  white,  sometimes  with  a  stain  of  brown. 
Under  the  microscope,  it  appeared  to  be  composed 
chiefly  of  granular  matter,  each  particle  seldom 
exceeding  m  size  a  blood  corpuscle,  viz. ,  that  of 
man,  and  commonly  less.  In  the  instance  of  the 
urine  of  the  sea-eagle,  delicate  tabular  crystals 
were  mixed  with  the  molecules.  Submitted  to 
chemical  examination,  each  kind  was  found  to  con- 
sist chiefly  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  with  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  In  that  of  the 
goose,  a  trace  of  urea  was  detected,  with  a  little 
carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia ;  and  in  that  of 
the  sea-eagle,  a  small  portion  of  oxalate  of  lime, 
constituting  the  tabular  crystals  seen  under  the 
microscope.  In  each  instance,  search  was  made, 
but  in  vain,  for  oxalate  of  ammonia, — not  a  trace 
of  it  could  be  detected  ;  and  thus  tending  to  con- 
firm the  conclusion  of  M.  Liebig,  that  this  salt 
results  in  guano,  from  the  decomposition  of  lithic 
acid,  and  the  new  arrangement  of  its  elements, 
aided,  I  would  add,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen 
firom  the  atmosphere. 

That  atmospheric  oxygen  is  concerned  in  this 
change,  I  ai&  mduced  to  infer  from  some  experi- 
ments which  I  have  made.  I  shall  briefly  notice 
two.  Lithate  of  ammonia  (the  urine  of  the  sea- 
eagle)  in  a  moist  state,  was  subjected  in  a  close 
▼essel  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  for 
about  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  w^  tried  for 
oxalate  of  ammonia ;  but  not  a  trace  of  this  salt 
could  be  detected.  It  was  next  exposed  to  the 
same  temperature,  mixed  with  black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, and  for  about  the  same  time.  Now,  the 
presence  of  oxalate  of  ammonia  was  clearly  indi- 
cated, for  the  mixture,  after  digestion,  with  a  little 
water  and  filtered,  yielded  a  solution,  which,  after 
having  been  made  slightly  acid,  was  rendered  tur^ 
bid  by  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  precipitate  had  the 
properties  of  oxalate  of  time.  1  may  mention  fur- 
ther, that  the  aqueous  solution  was  colored  slightly 
brown,  seeming  to  show,  that  besides  the  forma- 
tion of  some  oxalate  of  ammonia,  in  this  instance, 


a  soluble  matt»  also  was  produced,  which,  it  may 
be  conjectured,  is  analogous  to  that  which  exists 
in  the  guano,  imparting  color  to  it. 

Before  concluding,  I  wonld  wish  to  say  a  few 
words  relative  to  the  teats  of  guano,— tlte  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious  kinds.  Taking  into  account  its  origin, 
and  that  deposits  of  it  can  be  found  only  where  no 
rain  &lls,  the  inference  seems  now  to  be  obvious, 
either,  if  old,  that  it  must  abound  in  oxalate  of 
ammonia ;  or  if  comparatively  of  little  age,  in 
lithate  of  ammonia  ;  or  if  not  of  great  age,  it  must 
contain  a  notable  quantity  of  both  these  substanees. 
These  salts  are  easily  detected,  and  the  first  men- 
tioned, very  readily  by  the  microscope. 

The  adulteration  of  the  genuine  kind,  to  which 
the  temptation  is  great,  cannot  be  so  easily  de- 
tected. I  fear  it  cannot  be  accomplished,  except- 
ing by  means  of  chemical  analysis  ;  and  that  Uie 
farmer  must  hold  himself  dependent  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  merchant ;  and  if  he  wonld  wish  to 
avoid  the  chances  of  imposition,  he  must  purchase 
only  of  the  merchant  of  established  name,  and  at 
the  regular  priee. 

As  ^ano  appears  to  be  constancy  exhaling 
ammonia  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  pre- 
vent loss  and  deterioration,  it  cannot  be,  before 
use,  too  carefully  excluded  from  the  air ;  and  on 
the  same  aocount,  it  ought  not  to  be  applied  as  a 
manure,  whilst  vegetation  is  inactive,  but  rather 
at  the  moment  of  its  coming  into  activity,  and 
when  in  progress,  according  to  the  Peruvian  msji- 
ner  of  bmtowing  it  on  the  plant,  rather  than  on  the 
soil. 

I  have  alluded,  in  the  beginning  of  this  notice, 
to  die  spirit  of  enterprise  displayed  in  the  impor- 
tation of  guano.  I  have  since  learnt,  that,  in  pro- 
curing the  African  kind,  that  which  I  have  ex- 
amined, no  ordinary  degree  of  this  quality  has 
been  exerted,  accompanied  by  a  boldness  of  daring, 
and  a  perseverance  worthy  of  record.  The  im- 
porter, Mr.  Rae,  informs  me,  in  a  letter  with 
which  he  has  just  favored  me,  that  his  son  is  the 
discoverer  of  the  guano4slet  or  islets,  for  it  would 
smpear  that  there  are  several  of  them,  so  remark- 
ably situated.  That  he  was  led  to  go  in  search 
of  them  in  the  beginning  of  last  year,  from  remem- 
bering having,  when  ahoy  at  school,  looked  into 
the  sea-jonmal  of  an  American  whaler,  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  such  spots.  And  that  his 
first  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  and  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  himself  and  all  oonoemed, — he  and  his 
boat's  crew,  in  exploring  the  islets,  having  almost 
perished  from  want  of  water,  before  they  could 
rejoin  their  Uttle  "  surveying  vessel ;"  and  then 
(she,  too,  being  in  want  of  water)  having  had 
to  sail  1500  miles  before  they  could  obtain  a  fresh 
supply. 

This  is  a  meagre  outline  of  a  hazardous  and 
most  important  enterprise.  The  details  of  it,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  be  published  ;  they  can  hardly 
fail  exciting  interest ;  and  they  may  convey  valu- 
able information,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
many  important  points  connected  with  the  physi- 
cal history  of  a  region  of  which  at  present  so  little 
is  known.  The  result  of  the  voyage,  the  director 
of  it  may  well  be  proud  of,  contemplating,  as  h« 
writes  to  me,  by  the  introduction  of  some  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  productive  manure,  inorease  of 
fertility  to  our  soil,  to  the  extent  of  "  producing 
three  bushels  of  com  where  only  two  were  pre- 
viously grown." 
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Kendall's  santa  fb  expedition. 

Apart  from  any  intrinsic  interest,  this  nanratiTe 
of  the  piratical  expedition  of  the  Texana  into  New 
Mexico  is  curious  for  its  indication  of  American 
character  and  Southern  American  morality.  Mr. 
WiLKiMS  KcNDALL,  an  editor  of  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  found  his  health  deranged,  in  the  spring 
of  1841 ;  and,  instead  of  a  quiet  trip  to  a  watering- 
place  for  change  of  air  and  scene,  he  "  determined 
on  a  tour  of  some  kind  upon  the  great  Western 
Prairies."  He  was  engaged  in  canvassing  with 
New  Orleans  friends  the  merits  of  an  excursion 
over  the  ground  already  visited  by  Washington 
Irving,  when  the  Texan  Major  Howard  appeared 
on  the  Mississippi,  to  purchase  goods  for  that  Santa 
Fe  expedition  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  the 
worthies  engaged  in  it.  Mr.  Kendall  says,  that 
the  Major  informed  him  the  objects  were  only 
commercial ;  the  professed  design  being  to  estab- 
lish a  nearer  route  from  Texas  for  the  over-land 
Mexican  trade,  instead  of  the  existing  but  longer 
course  from  the  United  States  town  of  St.  Louis. 
The  Texan  President,  General  Lamar,  had  an 
ulterior  object,  which  Mr.  Kendall  did  not  find  out 
till  upon  the  road;  when,  however,  he  so  thor- 
oughly identified  himself  with  the  project,  both  in 
action  and  approbation,  as  to  become  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  an  accessory.  The  scheme,  to  do  it 
justice,  was  original.  Something  like  it,  no  doubt, 
IB  done  by  pirates  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  unscru- 
pulous partisans  have  occasionally  practised  "strat- 
agems'' resembling  it  during  open  war ;  but  as  the 
project  of  a  government,  it  is  nti  generit,  and 
appears  to  have  been  so  considered,  as  Mr.  Ken- 
dall complains,  "  to  some  extent  in  the  United 
States."  Thespeculationitself  was  this.  Texas 
claims  the  Rio  Grande  as  its  boundary,  just  as  the 
United  States  claims  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  ter- 
ritory ;  or  rather  without  so  much  of  mrima  fade 
right,  for  the  inhabitants  on  the  Rio  Grande  dis- 
trict are  Spaniards,  have  always  been  under  Mex- 
ican government,  and  Texas  has  no  other  right  or 
pretence  of  right  than  consists  in  a  bold  assumption. 
General  Lamar,  however,  was  "  led  "  to  entertain 
a  "  well-founded  belief  that  nine  tenths  of  the 
inhabitants  were  discontented  under  the  Mexican 
yoke,  and  ansioui  to  come  under  the  protection  of 
that  flag  to  which  they  really  owed  fealty ;"  and  he 
got  up  an  expedition,  which,  under  the  guise  of 
commerce  and  peace,  was  to  act  as  spy,  sympathi- 
zer, invading  army,  or  company  of  merchants 
trading  to  Mexico,  just  as  occasion  served.  That 
it  may  not  be  said  the  facts  look  stronger  by  a  con- 
densed mode  of  stating  them,  we  give  Mr.  Ken- 
dall's own  representation. 

"Texas  claims,  as  I  have  just  stated,  the  Rio 
Grande  as  her  Western  boundary ;  yet,  so  isolated 
were  Sante  Fe  and  such  of  the  settled  portions  of 
New  Mexico  as  were  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
that  stream,  that  the  new  republic  had  never  been 
able  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  a  people  rc»lly  with- 
in her  limits.  The  time  had  now  arrived,  so  thought 
the  rulers  of  Texas,  when  rule  should  be  exercised 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  her  domain — ^when 
the  citizens  of  her  farthest  borders  should  be  brought 
into  the  common  fold ;  and  with  the  fall  belief  in 
their  readiness  and  willingness  for  the  movement, 
the  Texas  Santa  ¥6  Expedition  was  originated.  On 
its  arrival  at  the  destined  point,  should  the  inhabitants 
really  manifest  a  disposition  to  declare  their  full  alle- 
giance to  Texas,  the  flag  of  the  single-star  Republic 
would  have  been  raised  on  the  Goremment  House  at 


Santa  F4 ;  bat  if  not,  the  Texan  CommissioneTs  were 
merely  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  author- 
ities as  would  best  tend  to  the  opening  of  a  trade,  and 
then  retire." 

And  when  they  approached  the  confines  of 
Mexico,  this  was  the  course  pursued. 

"  It  was  now  determined  by  our  principal  officers, 
to  send  two  men  forward  to  the  frontier  town  of  Son 
Miguel,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  anther- 
ities.  W.  F.  Lewis,  captain  of  the  artillery  company, 
and  George  Van  Ness,  secretary  of  the  commission- 
ers, were  detailed  for  this  service.  Both  could  speak 
Spanish ;  and  the  former  enjoyed  in  every  way  the 
confidence  of  Colonel  Cooke,  who  had  oAen  befriend- 
ed him.  In  addition  to  verbal  instructions,  the  young 
men  were  intrusted  with  letters  to  the  Alcalde  or  prin- 
cipal officer  of  San  Miguel ;  and  both  the  instructions 
and  letters  set  forth  that  a  large  trading  party  of  Tex- 
ans  was  now  approaching,  tlut  their  intentions  were 
in  every  way  pacific,  and  that  the  leaders  of  the  ad- 
vance-party were  anxious  to  purchase  &  large  quantity 
of  provisions,  to  be  sent  back  to  the  main  command. 
Several  of  General  Lamar's  proclamations  were  also 
given  to  Mr.  Van  Ness,  to  be  distributed  among  the 
principal  citizens ;  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the 
expedition  was  sent  for  the  purpose  of  trading,  and 
that  if  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  were  not  dis- 
posed to  join,  peacefully,  the  Texan  standard,  the 
expedition  wais  to  retire  immediately.  These  procla- 
mations were  printed  in  both  Spanish  and  English; 
and  not  a  doubt  existed  that  the  liberal  terms  ofiered 
would  be  at  once  acceded  to  by  a  population  living 
within  the  limits  of  Texas,  and  who  had  long  been 
groaning  under  a  misrule  the  most  tyrannical." 

The  discomfiture  of  the  more  than  buccaneering 
expedition  has  been  made  pretty  public  by  occa- 
sional extracts  from  the  American  newspapeis ; 
and  Marryat,  from  Mr.  Kendall's  contributions  to 
his  newspaper  and  perhaps  other  sources,  has  em- 
bodied some  of  the  striking  features  of  travel  in 
the  tale  of  Monsieur  Violet,  though  with  gross 
exaggerations.  By  a  species  of  retributive  justice, 
the  seeds  of  failure  were  sown  at  a  very  early 
period.  Through  some  mismanagement,  the  march 
was  delated  several  weeks  after  the  proper  time 
for  starting:  great  quantities  of  provision  were 
wasted  during  the  first  plenty  of  the  buflalo  hunt- 
ing-grounds :  as  the  country  had  never  been  trav- 
ersed throughout  its  extent,  the  proper  route  was 
of  course  unknown  ;  the  expedition  appears  to  have 
been  but  indifierentl^  provided  with  a  scientific 
geographer,  who  might  have  inferred  the  best 
mom  of  proceeding  from  observation ;  and  the  only 
officer  who  could  take  the  latitude  and  longitude 
was  kUled  by  Indians.  A  Mexican  trapper  who 
acted  as  guide  was  misled  by  his  own  want  of 
knowledge  and  the  resemblance  of  natural  fea- 
tures ;  and,  frightened  when  he  found  he  had  lost 
himself  and  the  expedition,  deserted.  To  what 
extent  this  wandering  in  the  wilderness  operated 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  journey,  cannot  be  told ; 
not  much,  we  suspect  from  the  map,  unless  there 
was  an  easier  road :  but  as  the  caravan  approached 
the  confines  of  Mexico,  the  mistake  into  which  the 
party  fell  is  matter  of  experience.  Exhausted 
with  toil,  subdued  by  hunger,  and  dispirited  by 
uncertainty,  the  main  body  halted  on  a  stream, 
and  sent  forward  an  advance-party  to  explore. 
This  body  took  the  wrong  way, — which  was 
exceedingly  easy  where  no  one  knew  the  right; 
and,  bewildered  amid  mountains,  and  encountering 
the  immense  chasms  of  which  Marryat  has  made 
so  melodramatic  a  use  in  Monsieur  Violet,  yraa 
thirteen  days  in  reaching  a  point  that  some  Mexi- 
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I  they  hired  to  retain  to  the  main  body  socom- 
pUshed  in  four.  During  the  latter  part  of  the 
joamey,  the  privations  undergone  are  deacribed  as 
terrific :  snakes,  reptiles,  wild  fruits  ripe  or  unripe, 
vith  anything  of  the  nature  of  herbs,  were  greemly 
eaten ;  and  the  accident  of  rain  more  than  once 
sared  the  lives  of  the  expedition.  Arriving  in  this 
plight,  they  were  not  exactly  in  condition  to  carry 
out  their  nefarious  plan.  The  avant-couriers  of  the 
advance-guard,  which  we  have  seen  starting  with 
instructions  to  the  government  and  proclamations 
to  the  people  were  arrested,  with  Mr.  Kendall 
among  them  as  a  volunteer.  Lewis,  commandant 
of  the  artillery,  turned  traitor,  it  is  said,  and  per- 
suaded the  advance-guard,  and  then  the  main  body, 
to  surrender  to  (Jeneral  Armijo,  the  governor  of 
New  Mexico.  Thus  ended  the  first  part  of  the 
drama :  and,  to  remove  all  mistake  as  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Texans,  or  of  Mr.  Kendall's  hearty 
approbation  of  them,  if  he  will  not  call  it  partici- 
pation, he  thus  contrasts  what  might  have  been 
with  what  was. 

"Fu  different  would  hare  been  the  result  had  the 
expedition  reached  the  confines  of  New  Mexico  a 
month  earlier,  and  in  a  body.  Then,  with  firesh  hcs'ses 
and  a  sufficiency  of  provisions  for  the  men,  the  feel- 
ings of  the  inhabitants  could  have  been  ascertained ; 
the  proclamations  of  Oeneral  Lamar  would  hare  been 
distributed  among  them ;  the  people  would  have  had 
an  opportimity  to  come  over  to  Texas  without  fear ; 
and  the  feeble  opposition  Armijo  could  have  made — 
and  I  doubt  whether  he  would  have  made  any  against 
the  Texans  in  a  body — could  hare  been  put  down 
with  ease.  Had  it  been  evident  that  a  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  were  satisfied  imder  their  present 
gorermnent  and  unfriendly  to  a  union  with  Texas, 
then  the  goods  would  have  been  sold  and  the  force 
withdrawn ;  (he  cautiously  adds]  at  least,  such  mas  the 
tenor  of  the  proclamations." 

Mr.  Kendall  is  loud  in  his  outcries  against  the 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  and  the  detention  of 
himself  in  particular ;  and  not  particularly  meas- 
ured towards  the  American  embassy  for  negoti- 
ating about  his  release  instead  of  demanding  Mr. 
Kendall  or  passports.  In  these  troubles  we  can- 
not affect  to  sympathize ;  nor  do  we  see  that  the 
persons  composing  the  expedition  had  much  reason 
to  oomjJain.  The  relatione  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  it  may  be  difficult  to  fix ;  but  in  any  case, 
this  expedition  was  a  gang  of  spies,  whose  lives 
were  forfeited  in  strict  law,  however,  blood-thirsty 
the  execution  might  have  been.  Two  or  three, 
indeed,  were  shot  by  Armijo  ;  but  it  would  seem 
to  hare  been  for  breaking  their  parole :  the  prison- 
ers in  their  march  from  San  Miguel  to  Mexico, 
under  the  command  of  one  Salezar,  sufiered  great 
hardships  through  his  avarice  and  wantonness; 
but  on  other  occasions  they  had  little  more  to 
endare  than  was  to  be  expected  in  so  long  a  march 
through  a  thinly-peopled  mountainous  country  with 
a  primitive  state  of  society.  Their  treatment 
varied,  of  course,  with  the  character  of  the  officers 
commanding;  some  carrying  their  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  a  greater  extent  than  such  a  horde 
could  expect,  and  others  standing  more  strictly  on 
military  forms.  Nor  does  the  government  seem  to 
have  been  very  culpable  in  the  business.  Mr.  Fal- 
coner was  released  at  once  on  arriving  at  Mexico ; 
Mr.  Kendall  thinks  that  he  himself  would  have 
been  set  free  by  Armijo  at  San  Miguel,  but  for 
some  representations  of  the  traitor  Lewis;  and 
when  the  negotiation  was  proceeding  favorably  at 


the  capital,  there  appeared  in  his  own  newspaper 
a  statement  connecting  him  with  the  expedition. 
But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Kendall  has 
no  sense  of  national  morality,  even  of  that  formal 
kind  which,  however  hollow,  throws  a  decent  veil 
over  its  hollowness. 

The  volume  in  which  Mr.  Kendall  narrates  the 
projects,  adventures,  and  difficulties  of  this  expedi- 
tion, consists  of  three  sections.  The  first  part 
gives  an  account  of  the  journey  through  the  wil- 
derness of  the  prairies  and  table-lands,  forming  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  second  narrates 
their  detention  at  San  Miguel,  and  subsequent 
march  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  to  Mexico ; 
the  third  describes  his  lung  imprisonment  at  the 
capital,  chiefly  (as  he  was  unwell)  in  the  hospital 
of  the  lepers.  This  narrative  is  not  without  inter- 
est, though  its  interest  is  diminished  by  difiiise- 
ness,  and  a  sameness  of  detail — arising  perhaps 
from  the  sameness  of  the  subject-matter.  Fart  of 
this  may  be  ascribed  to  Mr.  Kendall's  profession 
of  newspaper-writer,  and  to  some  of  his  narrative 
having  been  written  for  his  journal ;  part  of  it  to  his 
having  composed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eight 
hundred  pages  from  memory.  When  first  arrested, 
his  papers  were  taken  from  him ;  and  during  his 
subsequent  journey  he  had  no  opportunity  for  tak- 
ing notes.  As  regards  general  effects,  we  dare 
say  the  narrative  conveys  a  true  enough  idea, 
though  particular  accuracy  cannot  be  expected : 
but  writing  such  an  enormous  mass  of  detailed 
narrative  from  memory  alone,  must  tend  to  give  a 
character  of  uniformity  and  vagueness,  which  the 
freshness  of  the  memorandums  might  have  re- 
moved. It  is  like  painting  a  large  picture  from 
fancy  instead  of  living  models.  As  Mr.  Fal- 
coner had  more  facility  of  recording  his  obser- 
vations, and  was  perhaps  more  capable  of  observ- 
ing, it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  publish  an 
account  of  the  Santa  F^  Expedition. 

Subject  to  the  weariness  induced  by  indiffuse- 
ness,  akin  to  what  the  original  perambulators 
might  feel  on  their  long  journey,  Mr.  Kendall's 
narrative  mav  be  received  as  an  addition  to  the 
literature  of  books  of  travels.  Caravan-travelling 
on  the  Western  I'rairies,  ^d  the  hardships  under- 
gone by  explorers,  are  not  altogether  uew  subjects, 
but  they  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  have  grown  stale, 
and  they  are  displayed  in  another  phase  by  this 
expedition.  We  have  had  two  descriptions  of 
Mexico  within  a  short  time ;  but  Mr.  Kendall  with 
his  companions  in  misfortune  marched  through  the 
interior  of  the  country,  by  a  route  rarely  trodden 
b^  Europeans ;  their  mode  of  travelling  was  quite 
different  from  that  of  an  Ambassador's  wife,  or  a 
Secretary  of  Legation ;  and  the  variety  of  charao- 
ters  in  their  escort-commanders,  the  different  treat- 
ment they  met  at  different  places,  and  the  neces- 
sary contrasts  in  their  long  and  painful  pilgrimage, 
five  interest  to  the  narrative.  Neither  is  Mr.  Ken- 
all  himself  a  bad  fellow.  Notwithstanding  the 
national  looseness  of  his  public  morals,  and  notions 
by  no  means  strait-laced  in  other  respects,  he 
seems  a  good-tempered  give-and-take  personage— 
not  very  forbearing,  perhaps,  but  able  to  bear; 
philosophically  submitting  to  any  hardships^  or 
misery  if  he  can  but  tell  bis  troubles  to  the  world, 
and  determined  to  meet  death  itself  for  the  honor 
of  the  staiHipangled  banner.  The  worst  point 
about  him  is  a  want  of  delicacy  in  mentioning  mat- 
ters which  in  Europe  are  consideied  confidential 
though  no  confidence  is  stipulated.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  national  failing,  and  in  Mr.  Kendall's 
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case  lefers  to  a  remote  people,  which  often  seems 
to  justify  the  act. 

BesiiMs  the  three  main  subjects  of  the  work, 
there  is  an  introduction,  giving  an  account  of  Mr. 
Kendall's  preliminary  proceedings,  and  conveying 
a  good  enough  idea  of  the  wretched  state  of  Texas 
as  regards  the  common  conveniences  of  life,  and 
the  security  of  life  itself.  But  we  will  plunge  for 
extracts  into  the  heart  of  the  expedition. 

tnoiiia  Jon*  stabvatioh,  ahd  stabtatiok  sersa- 

TICS. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  four 
who  had  been  sent  forward,  returned  with  the  joyful 
intelligence  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  herd  of  no 
less  than  seventeen  thousand  sheep,  and  had  succeed- 
ed in  purchasing  a  sufficiency  for  the  whole  command, 
▲gain  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses ;  and  a  ride  of  half 
an  hour  brought  us  up  with  the  shepherds  and  their 
charge,  and  to  a  fine  camping-gnmnd  on  the-  Bio 
Galliuas. 

Here  a  scene  of  feasting  ensued  which  beggars  de- 
scription. We  had  been  thirteen  days  upon  the  road, 
with  really  not  provisions  enough  for  three ;  and  now 
that  there  was  an  abundance,  our  starving  men  at 
once  abandoned  them.selves  to  eating — perhaps  I 
should  rather  call  it  gormandizing  or  stuffing.  No 
less  than  twenty  large  fat  sheep  hsul  been  purchased 
and  dressed;  and  every  ramrod,  as  well  as  every 
stick  that  could  be  found,  was  soon  graced  with  smok- 
ing ribs  and  shoulders,  livers  and  hearts.  Many 
made  themselves  sick  by  over-eating ;  but  an  attempt 
to  restrain  the  appetites  of  half-starved  men,  except 
by  main  force,  woold  be  the  very  extreme  of  folly. 
Had  the  food  been  anything  but  mutton,  and  had  we 
not  procured  an  ample  supply  of  salt  firom  the  Mexi- 
cans to  season  it,  our  men  might  have  died  of  the 
stirfeit. 

I  have  never  yet  seen  a  treatise  or  dissertation  upon 
starving  to  death— I  can  speak  feelingly  of  nearly 
every  stage  except  the  last.  For  the  first  two  days 
through  which  a  strong  and  healthy  man  is  doomed 
to  exist  upon  nothing,  his  suffisrings  are,  perhaps, 
more  acute  than  in  the  remaining  stages — ^he  feels  an 
inordinate,  unappeasable  craving  at  the  stomach, 
night  and  day.  The  mind  runs  upon  beef,  bread, 
and  other  snbstantials :  but  still,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  body  retains  its  strength.  On  the  third  and  fourth 
days,  but  especially  on  &  fourth,  this  incessant  crav- 
ing gives  place  to  a  sinking  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  accompanied  by  nausea.  The  unfortunate 
sufferer  still  desires  food,  but  with  loss  of  strength  he 
loses  that  eager  craving  which  is  felt  in  the  earlier 
stages.  Should  he  chance  to  obtain  a  morsel  or  two 
of  food,  as  was  occasionally  the  case  with  us,  he 
swallows  it  with  a  wolfish  avidity ;  but  five  minutes 
afterward  his  sufferings  are  more  intense  than  ever. 
He  feels  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  living  lobster, 
which  is  clawing  and  feeding  upon  the  very  fbnnda- 
tion  of  his  existence.  On  the  fifth  day,  hiis  cheeks 
suddenly  appear  hollow  and  sunken,  his  body  atten- 
uated, his  color  an  ashy  pale,  and  his  eye  wild,  glassy, 
cannibalish.  The  different  parts  of  the  system  now 
war  with  each  other.  The  stomach  calls  upon  the 
legs  to  go  with  it  in  quest  of  food ;'  the  legs,  from 
very  weakness,  refuse.  The  sixth  day  brings  with  it 
mcreased  suffering,  although  the  pangs  of  hunger  are 
lost  in  an  overpowering  languor  and  sickness.  The 
head  becomes  giddy ;  the  ghosts  of  well-remembered 
dinners  pass  in  hideous  procession  through  the  mind. 
The  seventh  day  comes,  bringing  increased  lassitude 
and  further  prostration  of  strength.  The  arms  hang 
listlessly,  the  legs  drag  heavily.  The  desire  for  food 
is  Mill  fdt  to  a  degree ;  but  it  must  be  brought,  not 
sought.  The  miserable  remnant  of  life  which  still 
h*t^  to  the  sufferer  is  a  burden  almost  too  grievous 
to  be  borne ;  yet  bis  inherent  love  of  existence  induces 


a  desire  still  to  vreserre  it,  if  it  can  be  saved  vitboat 
a  tax  upon  bodily  exertion.  The  mind  wanders.  At 
one  moment  he  thinks  his  weary  limbs  cannot  snstain 
him  a  mile ;  the  next  he  is  endowed  with  unnatnnl 
strength :  and  if  there  be  a  certainty  of  relief  before 
him,  dashes  bravely  and  strongly  onward,  wondering 
whence  proceeds  this  new  and  sudden  impulse. 

Captain  Salezar,  the  first  commandant  of  that 
division  of  the  prisoners  to  which  Mr.  Kendall  was 
attached,  not  only  shot  several  of  them  when  they 
were  unable  to  walk,  but  cheated  the  living  of  the 
rations  which  Armijo  had  allotted  them.  Like 
many  other  cruel  persons,  he  seems  to  have  had  a 
strong  sense  of  the  humorous,  which  found  vent  on 
seveiul  occasions. 

SCKAJOILE   FOB  FOOn. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  were  ordered  to  continDe 
the  march,  and  without  food.  Salezar  did,  previous 
to  starting,  distribute  some  fifty  small  cakes  among 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  half-starved  men ;  luid 
the  manner  of  this  distribution  showed  the  I^tsl 
nature  of  the  wretch.  Calling  the  prisoners  around 
him,  each  with  the  hope  that  he  was  to  receive  some- 
thing to  allay  the  sharp  cravings  of  hunger,  he  wonU 
toss  one  of  these  cakes  high  in  the  air,  and  then,  with 
a  glee  absolutely  demoniacal,  watch  the  scramble 
that  ensued  as  it  fell  among  the  suffering  throng.  It 
was  a  game  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  this 
struggle  for  the  few  mouthfuls  of  food  which  Sateor 
threw  among  them.  The  better  attributes  of  our  na- 
ture, the  kind  sympathies  and  generous  forbearance 
which  lift  man  above  the  brutes,  were  for  a  time 
overwhelmed,  in  a  majority  of  the  prisoners,  by  long 
starvation  and  great  bodily  suffering ;  and  now,  as 
the  savage  who  had  charge  of  them  tossed  the  mis- 
erable pittance  in  the  air,  it  was  a  study  to  watck 
their  eager  faces  as  it  descended,  to  see  with  what 
wolf-like  ferocity  they  would  rush  to  secure  the  prize, 
and  the  terrible  struggle  which  was  sure  to  ensue  ei« 
some  one  stronger  than  his  fellows  could  secure  it. 
Salezar  was  accomi«nied  by  our  old  acquaintance, 
Don  Jesus,  in  this  distribution ;  and  the  satisfactioii 
with  which  they  watched  the  fierce  conflicts  marked 
a  new  leaf  in  the  dreadful  chapter  of  human  deprav- 
ity. 

cocKTtna  THE  FBtsomas. 

We  were  driven,  one  by  one,  into  a  cow-pen  or 
yard,  and  there  encamped  for  the  night  j  Salezar  dis- 
tributing a  pint-cup  of  meal  to  each  man,  after  having 
satisfied  himselfthat  none  of  us  were  missing.  Even 
in  his  mode  of  counting  us  he  exhibited  his  charac- 
teristic brutality ;  for  just  as  they  drive  sheep  or  cat- 
tle into  pens  in  New  Mexico  with  the  intention  aC. 
enumerating  them,  so  hod  he  driven  us. 

EFFECTS  OF   EHOOTINO  k'aLUSTEK. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  cart  with  poor  M'Al- 
lister  were  the  narrator  and  a  man  who  went  by  the 
soubriquet  of  "  Stump ;"  there  may  have  been  others, 
but  if  there  were  I  have  now  forgotten  their  names. 
In  the  morning,  before  starting,  Stump  1^  declared 
that  he  could  not  walk  a  mile — to  save  his  life  even  j 
and  so  positive  was  he  upon  this  point,  that  a  place 
was  provided  for  him  in  the  cart.  When  this  vehicle 
met  with  the  accident,  of  course  Stump  was  thrown 
np<m  his  feet  with  the  rest.  While  me  few  words 
were  passing  between  M'AIlister  and  Salezsr,  and 
previous  to  the  inhuman  murder  of  the  former,  Stump 
was  hobbling  about,  apparently  unable  to  walk  at  all : 
his  feet  were  sore,  his  knees  were  stiff,  and  not  a  bone 
was  there  in  his  body  that  did  not  pain  him  at  every 
movement :  he  was  curled  up,  the  picture  of  despair. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  see  his  comrade  fall,  and  feet 
the  certainty  that  he  too  would  meet  with  a  similar 
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figrte  unless  he  pat  his  powers  of  loecmiotion  in  inune- 
diate  action,  tuui,  to  use  the  old  captain's  own  words, 
'Stump  straightened  np,  and  started  at  a  pace  that 
would  have  sta^ered  Captain  Barclay,  EUworth,  or 
the  greatest  pMestrian  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
« tall  walking."  Stump  went  by,  first  one,  then  an- 
other of  his  compmions,  and  never  abated  his  stride 
ontil  he  was  in  the  lead  of  the  whole  party  of  prison- 
ers; a  position  he  pertinaciously  kept  through  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  and  in  fact  durm^  the  march. 
In  the  morning  he  could  not  walk  a  mile ;  he  after- 
ward did  walk  something  like  eighteen  hundred,  and 
trithoat  flagging. 

TBI  tmLOCCT  LHWUIST. 

As  we  were  about  starting,  a  little  incident  occur- 
ted  in  which  were  strangely  mixed  the  painful  and 
the  ludicTons.  For  some  trifling  cause,  Salezar  drew 
his  sword,  and  with  the  flat  of  it  stmck  one  of  the 
prisoners  a  violent  Mow  across  the  shoalders.  The 
poor  fellow  had  only  learned  one  Spanish  expression, 
muduu  gradas — the  common  phrase  employed  in  New 
J&ezieo  to  thank  a  person  for  any  favor  received. 
Thinking  he  must  say  something,  and  not  knowing 
anything  else  to  say,  the  unfortunate  Texan  ejacu- 
lated, "Muckas  graaas,  Senor!"  Another  terrible 
whack  from  the  sword  of  Salezar  was  followed  by  a 
shrug  of  the  shoalders  and  another  "  Han^  thanks, 
Sir."  The  captain  was  now  more  infuntUe  than 
ever.  To  be  thus  publicly  and  openly  thanked  by  a 
person  upon  whom  he  was  inflicting  a  painful  pun- 
ishment, he  looked  upon  as  a  defiance ;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly redoubled  bis  blows.  How  long  this  might 
have  eontinned  I  am  imable  to  say :  had  not  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  man  told  him  to  hold  his  tongtie, 
Salezar  might  have  continued  his  blows  until  ex- 
hausted by  the  very  labor. 


WuTDie  cxDtB  DiTriciTLTns. — ^Punch,  I  am  a 

fave  person ;  a  philosopher^  Sir ;  at  least  I  hope  so. 
never  write  nonsense  intentionally;  but  I  lately 
wrote  a  piece  of  very  great  nonsense  unintention- 
ally ;  and,  as  I  have  no  other  use  for  it,  I  beg  to 
send  it  to  you.  I  was  inditing  an  essay,  Sir,  on  the 
subject  of  Life ;  now  see  what  stuff,  owing  to  a 
cause  which  will  be  apparent  on  its  perusal.  1  made 
of  it.  I  must  premise  that  A.  stands  for  Author — 
that  is  to  say,  myself;  and  B.  for  Bore.  Here  fol- 
lows, with  explanatory  interpolations, 

THE  ESSAT. 

«  The  word  '  Life,'  "  (Hert  eame  a  tremendous  rap, 
feitttnetd  by  a  violent  ring  at  ike  street  door.  I  started, 
tpilt  my  ink,  and  blotted  my  jx^per,}  "has  a  two-fold 
ac  " — (/  stopped  writing  for  some  seconds)  "  a  two-fold 
acceptation,'' — (Rap  and  ring  repeated,)  "two-fold 
acceptation  " — (Rap  and  ring  agaw,  louder  than  ever 
— servant  in  the  coal-hole,  I  suppose.  Rushed,  in  great 
excitement,  to  doer,  and  opened  it.  There  stood  Baw- 
ions— that  is  B.  Could  not  do  less  than  ask  him  to  tealk 
in  ;  so,  enter  B.  B.  sees  I  am  busy,  but  tiUs  me  not  to 
mad  him,  for  that  he  trill  take  a  book  ;  which  he  does, 
and  throtvs  himself  on  the  sofa.  I  resume)  "  Life  has  a 
twofold  " — (B.  begins  a  species  of  whistling.  I  cannot 
stand  it,  and  stop  again.  B.  desists)  "  two-fold  accep- 
tation"—(B.  K«<  day!  A.  Very.)  "acceptation." 
(B.  Seen  Favantit  A.  Eh f— yes— no.)  "In  one" 
— (B.  /  hear  her  real  name  is  Edwards.  A.  Ah!) 
"  one  sense  of  the  word — "(B.  What  nonsense  that  is ! 
A.  Nonsense  ! — what  f  B.  Why,  changing  her  name. 
A.  Oh !)  "  word,  it  signifies—"  (B.  Seen  the  Times 
tkiswiomingf  A.  Ehi  yes — no;  I  beg  your  pardon) 
"signifies  the  state  of  living  or — "  (B.  Capital  artide 
that  on  the  Factory  Question.  A.  I  dare  say)  "  living 
or  being  alive.  In  the  other — "  (B.  What  will  Peel 
do*  A.  Ah!  what!)  "other  Peel,  sense,  Factory 
Question,  it  signifies — "  (B.  Been  to  the  Water  Color  I 
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A.  What  did  you  soft — water  color t — no) "it  signi 
fies  the  hypothetical  principle" — (B.  IfW  do  you 
think  of  Bunts  <  Plough-boys  }'  A.  Eh  !)  "  principle 
which—"  (B.  Hunt's  ' Plougliboys.'  A.  Oh!  very 
funny)  "  principle,  plough-boys,  or  substance,  which 
pervading  organized  funny  bodies,  is — "  (B.  What 
do  you  pay  for  these  lodgings  ?  A.  Sixteen  shillings) 
« is  assumed  to  be  sixteen  shillings — " 

Here  it  occurred  to  me  just  to  look  over  what  I  had 
written,  and  I  leave  yon,  sir,  to  imagine  the  feelings 
with  which  I  perused  the  above  jumble.  I  found  it 
utterly  useless  to  proceed;  and  accordinglj  yielded 
mjrself  to  the  infliction  of  Hawkins,  which  lasted 
nearly  an  hour. 

Now,  Mr.  Punch,  I  know  not  whether  joa  find  it 
as  difficult  to  make  jokes  under  interruption,  as  I  do 
to  write  philosophy ;  if  ^on  do,  you  will  perhaps  find 
your  account  in  poblishmg  this  communication,  for 
Your  obedient  servant, 

Vicrne. 


THE  FROPBSTIC  ECHO. 

A  TotrTRFOL  poet  laid  him  by  a  stream. 

Fresh  from  the  mountain's  side.    Fur  Italy, 
Thy  sky  was  o'er  him,  and  thy  sun's  bright  bMm 

Fell  tempered  through  the  leafy  canopy 
That  cast  its  graceflil  shadow  on  his  head. 

It  was  a  lovely  scene  to  look  upon ; 
Where  art  and  nature's  dearest  gifts  were  shed — 

Where  fragrant  groves,  and  verdant  meadows  shone; 
While  Florence  rose  afar,  superbly  lair : 
"  Young  dreamer,  say,  what  speak  thy  visions  there  7  " 

He  gazed  on  all  around  with  radiant  brow. 

For  love,  and  youth,  and  joy,  were  in  his  heart ; 
"And  ever  thus,"  he  murmured,  "still  as  now, 

Here  would  I  rest,  and  never  more  depart ; 
With  tme  fair  form  to  share  my  solitude, 

Content  to  live  on  earth  alone  for  me ; 
Each  day  the  ptoaaae  of  the  lost  renewM, 

And  never  once  betrayed ;  Oh !  shall  it  be 
My  destiny  such  paradise  to  know  ? " 
A  mocking  voice  repeated  near  hint — "  No." 

He  started  at  the  warning,  but  his  eye 

Fell  on  the  noble  city  at  his  feet, 
And  his  heart  swelled  with  aspinoions  high. 

Stronger  than  love,  although  perchance  less  sweet. 
"  Say  slmll  my  name  find  place  'mid  those  whose  fame 

All  glorious,  breathes  of  immortality  7 
Or  am  I  doomed  to  bear  the  withering  shame 

That  waits  on  those  who  fall — Oh  must  I  fly, 
And  every  hope  of  happiness  forego  7 " 
Sullen  and  stem  the  echo  answered  "  Go." 
Alas !  poor  boy,  his  dark  eyes  fill  with  tears. 

As  (usappointment  takes  the  place  of  hope; 
In  sooth  it  needs  the  sufferings  of  years, 

To  teach  us  with  such  iron  foes  to  cope. 
For  sorrow  bringeth  patience — "  Wo  is  me," 

At  length  he  cried,  "  that  ever  I  was  bom, 
Since  love's  sweet  dream  but  leads  to  misery ; 

And  fame's  bright  visicms  to  disgrace  and  scoriL 
If  fate  hath  robed  her  in  so  black  a  dye," 
Faintly  and  sad  the  echo  whispered  "  Die." 


CBABADE. 

Mt  first,  a  prefix  to  a  word. 

That  shows  its  repetition ; 
My  next,  the  deaf 'nmg  sound  that's  heard, 

At  thunderbolt's  ignition. 
My  whole,  the  maddening  shout  that  fills 

Our  ^reat  united  nation ; 
And  rismg  from  green  Erin's  hills, 

Demands  self-legislation. 
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Stocket's  Patiht  Filtib. — ^We  we»e  inTited, 
on  Thunday,  to  witness  Mr.  Stnckey's  patent  fil- 
ter in  operation,  near  the  comer  of  Guil  ford-street, 
Gray's-mn-lane,  previpus  to  its  being  submitted  to 
the  goTemment  as  a  means  for  purifying  the  water 
supplied  to  large  towns.  The  principal  feature  in 
thiis  invention,  and  what  recommends  it  peculiarly 
to  public  notice,  is  the  rapidity  of  the  filtration. 
The  means  by  which  this  is  effected  is  the  employ* 
ment  of  a  sponge  in  a  highly  compressed  state. 
The  rapidity  of  filtration  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, inasmuch  as  it  not  only  is  a  saving  of  time 
and  cost,  but  preserves  the  best  qualitieB  of  the 
water.  In  the  petition  presented  some  time  ago  to 
Parliament,  by  Mr.  Stuckey,  these  facts  appear  to 
be  satisfactorily  established.  It  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  minutely  into  the  mechanical  details 
of  this  invention  ;  but  it  may  be  stated  generally 
that  the  filtering  material,  sponge,  from  its  porous 
and  reticulate  structure,  not  only  allows  the 
water  to  pass  through  with  great  rapidity,  but 
arrests  every  extraneous  matter  mechanically 
mixed  with  it,  is  more  easily  cleansed  than  any 
other  medium  hitherto  employed  for  filtration,  and 
imparts  neither  taste  nor  smell  to  the  water.  In 
the  petition  above  referred  to,  Mr.  Stuckey  thus 
sums  up  the  advantages  of  his  invention  over  the 
present  system  of  filtration.  He  states  that  it  pre- 
sents an  economy,  in  space,  of  one  foot  for  one 
acre ;  in  money,  of  jC7,300  per  annnm,  as  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  instead  of  the  estimated  current 
expenses  of  the  New  River  Company,  of  j£  10,000 
per  annnm ;  and,  in  time,  of  filtering  in  six  hours, 
by  machinery,  of  one  foot  to  the  acre,  more  than 
3,300,000  gallons,  which  quantity,  in  the  Chelsea 
water-works,  it  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  filter. 
In  an  experiment  made  before  Lord  Brougham 
and  other  scientific  individuals,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  several  of  the  great  water  companies,  Mr. 
Stnckey  has,  we  hear,  by  a  single  machine  of  only 
five  feet  square,  filtered  water  in  a  thick  and 
muddy  state,  and  produced  it  bright,  limpid,  and 
sparkling,  at  the  rate  of  2,500,000  gallons  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  subsequently  a  filter  of  not 
more  than  one  hundred  cubical  contents,  has  deliv- 
ered at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  million  gal- 
lons per  day.  The  select  committee  on  the  health 
of  the  metropolis  and  the  large  towns  of  the  king- 
dom, of  which  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  is  chairman, 
have,  we  hear,  requested  the  invention  to  be  ex- 
hibited before  them. 

Thb  PANoaAMA  OF  HoNG-KoNG. — ^We  have  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  merit  of  Mr. 
Burfoid's  panoramas.  His  subjects  are  always 
attractive,  and  they  are  treated  with  such  singular 
effect  and  artistic  skill,  that  the  spectator  has 
brought  before  his  eye  with  remarkable  fidelity 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature. 

The  last  painting  is  the  best  yet  exhibited.  We 
do  not  give  it  this  praise  because  it  is  the  last,  but 
because  the  view  is  more  interesting,  novel,  and 
varied,  and  more  full  of  picturesque  effect,  and  be- 
cause the  execution  in  all  its  details  is  more  bold 
and  spirited  than  in  any  of  the  artist's  previous  pro- 
ductions. It  happened  that,  while  we  were  pres- 
ent in  the  room,  some  genUemen  entered  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  late  war,  and  who  had  been 
stationed  at  Hong-Kong  for  months.  They  de- 
clared the  whole  view  was  wonderfully  true  to 
nature,  and  that  the  general  effect  of  the  coast  was 
perfectly  preserved. 


We  quite  despair  of  giving  any  adequate  ide*  of 
the  painting  by  a  description.  The  efl^ct,  after 
looking  at  It  Mr  a  short  time,  is  magical,  as  the 
eye  becomes  more  enamored  with  the  splendor  of 
the  scene  the  longer  it  is  gazed  on.  The  coast  of 
the  island  appears  to  be  magnificent.  Some  of 
the  rocks  are  bold,  rugged,  and  scarped,  with 
crystal  streams  (whence  the  name  of  the  island) 
flowing  down  them;  others  are  covered  with 
vegetation.  They  have  every  variety  of  form  and 
aspect;  in  some  places  abruptly  bounding  the 
si^ht,  and  in  others  revealing  enchanting  glimraes 
ot  the  interior  of  the  picturesque  country  The 
new  town  of  Victoria  is  a  pleasing  object  in  the 
scene.  It  appears  to  be  fast  rising  into  impor- 
tance, and  every  building  of  note  is  accurately 
delineated.  The  water,  beautifully  painted,  that 
laves  the  coast  is  covert  with  native  vessels,  and 
British  ships  of  war  and  steamers.  The  Chinese 
craft  are  of  all  kinds,  from  the  rude  raft  to  the 
large  war-junk. 

The  part  of  the  ptunting  which  will  be  most 
admired,  and  which  appears  most  admirably 
painted,  is  that  where  a  large  rail  is  shown  side 
by  side  with  a  mandarin's  Mat.  The  raft  is  ap- 
parently for  the  conveyance  of  rural  produce.  It 
IS  of  great  extent,  and  is  furnished  with  rude  sheds. 
It  brings  to  the  eye,  with  the  utmost  force  and  dis- 
tinctness, one  form  of  Chinese  life.  On  it  are 
seen  domestic  animals  and  a  party  of  the  natives  at 
dinner.  Their  fire,  their  provisions,  their  utensils, 
their  clothing,  everything  appertaining  to  Uieir 
economy,  are  delineated  in  the  most  natural  style. 
In  contrast  to  this  scene  is  the  handsome  barge  of 
a  mandarin,  with  its  lanterns  at  the  poop,  and  a 
party  of  grandees  seated  in  state  on  the  deck,  while 
servants,  bending  low,  are  offering  them  coffee. 
Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  effect  thus  pro- 
duced ;  the  figures  are  well  drawn,  and  the  color- 
ing artistic.  The  objects  on  the  water  are  more 
famtiy  reflected  on  its  clear  bosom.  A  nearer 
approach  by  art  to  reality  has  never  been  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  great  merit  of  the  panorama  is, 
that  while  a  genuine  Chinese  view,  with  all  its 
most  striking  characteristics,  is  presented,  the  ma- 
terials are  selected  with  a  painter's  skill,  and  so 
managed  as  to  form  a  most  harmonious  picture. 
The  ingenious  artbt,  we  make  no  doubt,  will 
find  this  the  most  attractive  of  all  his  produc- 
tions. 

The  Jews  in  Russia.  To  check  the  continual 
emigration  of  the  Jews  over  the  frontiers,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  Empire, 
sanctioned  by  his  Majesty  the  Emperor,  has  been 
published  as  a  law: — "Jews  who  without  legal 
licenses,  or  with  legal  licenses  which  have  ex- 
pired, go  over  the  frontier,  when  they  have  before 
been  recognized  as  actual  Russian  subjects,  and  as 
such  been  brought  back  into  the  empire,  shall  be 
given  up  to  the  local  government  authorities,  whu 
shall  deal  with  them  according  to  the  laws  relating 
to  deserters  and  vagrants,  even  when  their  former 
places  of  residence  and  the  parishes  to  which  they 
belong  are  known.  According  to  these  laws,  they 
shall  be  employed  in  the  military  service ;  in  case 
they  are  unfit  for  it,  be  placed  in  what  are  called 
the  penal  companies,  without  the  right  of  being 
given  up  to  their  parishes,  if  the  latter  shall  desire 
it.  If  they  are  not  JU  for  hard  labor  in  public 
works,  they  shall  be  sent  toith  their  wives  to  settle  in 
Siberia." 
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From  ths  Exuaiiwr. 

Letters  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Otford,  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann.  Now  first  published  from  the 
original  MSS.  ConcludiDg  Series.  Vols.  3 
aad4.    Bentley. 

Wc  have  so  recently  spoken  of  Walpole's  let- 
ters, his  character,  and  his  genius,  that  we  must 
be  brief  with  these  volumes.  They  are  t/ie  last. 
No  more  rummagings  from  poor  Strawberry  Hill ! 
— for  such,  though  the  editor  favora  us  with  no 
information  on  that  point,  we  take  to  have  been 
the  oritrin  of  the  present  publicatioD. 

The  letters  extend  iver  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
life  of  Horace  Mann,  from  the  60th  to  the  70th 
year  of  Horace  Walpole's  life.  The  date  of  the 
first  is  in  1776,  of  the  last  in  1786.  We  had 
already  letters  of  the  same  date,  toachiog  the 
same  topics  for  the  most  part,  and  in  the  same 
tone.  But  Walpole  never  tires— no,  not  in  repe- 
titions even.  Some  new  turn  of  humor,  some 
firesh  seizure  of  the  bye-points  of  character,  unex- 
pected novel  strokes  of  witty  malice,  are  sure  to 
present  themselves.  These  last  four  volumes  are 
Tery  little  inferior  to  Lord  Dover's  series,  where 
the  ground  was  unoccupied  altogether.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  this 
inimitable  letter-writer. 

But  allowances  must  be  made  for  the  coming  on 
of  age.  Its  steady  advances  discomfited  poor 
Horace  not  a  little,  for  all  the  careless  face  he 
aflfects  to  put  npon  them.  The  transition  from 
grave  to  gay  is  more  abrupt,  the  philosophy  less 
plain  than  the  discontent,  the  gout  tolerably  evi- 
dent always.  His  consolation  is  the  seeing  no- 
thing to  envy,  which  one  cannot  but  think  a  poor 
one  for  a  man  to  go  out  of  the  world  with.  Chat- 
ham's death  is  recorded  coldly  ;  Garrick's  with  a 
sneer.  They  were  "  both  good  actors,"  he  says ; 
though  parliament  only  provided  for  the  family  of 
one  of  them.  He  grumbles  at  projects  for  reform 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  is  obUged  to  be 
minute  in  relation  of  certain  scenes  ofprofligacy, 
to  recover  his  liveliness  of  spirits.  'The  grave- 
digger  in  Hamlet  does  not  assert  with  half  the 
serious  enjoyment  of  Walpole,  that  England  is 
fast  becoming  a  nation  of  lunatics,  that  we  are  all 
profligate  and  all  mad  in  England.  For  perfect 
"  archiepiscopal  seats  of  knavery  and  folly,"  he 
singles  out  Parliament  and  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. And  in  himself — alas,  that  he  should 
have  looked  so  curiously ! — he  has  come  to  see 
little  better  than  the  image  of  an  old  baboon. 

"You  say,  yon  hoe  and  adore  me.  My  dear  sir ! 
What  an  object  of  adoration !  You  put  me  in  mind 
of  what  I  have  read  in  some  traveller,  who,  viewing 
some  Indian  temple  that  blazed  with  gold  and  jewels, 
was  at  last  introduced  into  the  sanetum  sanctorum, 
where  behind  the  veil  sat  the  object  of  worship — an 
old  baboon ! "  _ 

These  are  the  discoveries  and  discomfitures  of 
age.  On  the  other  hand,  his  experience  grew  to 
the  last,  and  the  sphere  of  his  witty  allusions 
became  more  and  more  extended.  He  dwells  now 
and  then  with  some  complacency  on  this  more 
consolatory  side  of  things.  It  was  something  to 
have  seen  mistresses  of  the  second  Charles  and 
I  James ;  to  have  been  familiar  with  the  court  of 
Anne ;  to  have  kissed  the  hand  of  George  the  First, 
and  lived  to  witness  the  frolics  of  his  great-great- 
grandson  ;  to  have  beheld  the  burial  of  Marl- 
borough ;  to  have  outlived  some  foni  wars  by  later 


generals,  the  career  of  Chatham,  the  loss  of 
America,  and  the  second  conflagration  of  London 
under  auspices  of  Lord  George  Gordon ;  and  to 
have  seen  the  rise  and  fame  of  a  second  Pitt  and  a 
second  Fox.  There  are  no  pleasanter  passages 
in  these  volumes  than  those  of  his  early  and 
earnest  appreciation  of  the  last-named  statesman. 
He  thought  Charles  James,  in  some  special  points, 
a  close  resemblance  of  his  own  father  :  the  highest 
praise  he  had  for  any  one. 

It  was  something  to  have  a  store  of  memory 
like  this,  and  yet  be  some  four  or  five  centuries 
"  younger  than  Methusalem." 

on  DOCTOS    lOHHSOlf. 

"In  fact,  the  poor  man  is  to  be  pitied:  he  was 
mad,  and  his  disciples  did  not  find  it  ont,  btit  have 
unveiled  all  his  defects  ;  nay,  have  exhiUted  all  his 
brutalities  as  wit,  and  his  lowest  conundrums  as 
hnmor." 

OK  TBE    FBOFESSION    OF  AVTHOS. 

"  My  reading  or  writing  has  seldom  had  any  object 
but  my  own  amusement;  and,  having  given  over 
the  trade,  I  had  rather  my  customers  went  to  another 
shop.  The  profession  of  author  is  trifling  j  but, 
when  any  charlatanerie  is  superadded,  it  is  a  con- 
temptible one.  To  pufl°  one's  self  is  to  be  a  mounte- 
bank, and  swallowing  wind  as  vrell  as  vending  it." 

Yet  never  was  Grub-street  back  so  greedy  of  praise 
as  Walpole. 

OM  THE  COSBSS?ain)BII0>  WITH  BOKACS  lUXir. 

"  I  have  been  counting  how  many  leners  I  have 
written  to  yon  since  I  landed  in  England^  in  1741 : 
they  amount — astonishing! — to  above  eight  htm- 
dred ;  and  we  have  not  met  m  three-and-forty  years ! 
A  correspondence  of  near  half  a  century  is,  I  sup- 
pose, not  to  be  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  the  post- 
office  ! " 

nirOKJIATlOH  Toa  ak  aij>eiiuaii. 

"One  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  generals 
dining  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  an  alderman  who  sat 
next  to  him  said,  '  Sir,  yours  must  be  a  very  labori- 
ous profession.' — ■  No,'  replied  the  geneial, '  we  fight 
about  four  hours  in  the  morning,  and  two  or  tturee 
after  dinner,  and  then  we  have  e&  the  rest  of  the  day 
to  ourselves.' " 

A  lord's  wmE-CELLAR. 

"  At  Wilton  he  always  recommends  his  port  before 
his  other  wines,  saying,  '  I  can  warrant  the  port  good, 
for  I  make  it  myself.' " 

70IJTICAI.  kahia. 
"  We  have  no  private  news  at  all.  Indeed,  politics 
are  all  in  all.  I  question  whether  any  woman  in- 
trigues with  a  man  of  a  difi°ereQt  party.  Little  girls 
say,  '  Pray,  Miss,  of  which  side  are  you  ? '  I  heard 
of  one  that  said,  <  Mamma  and  I  cannot  get  Papa 
over  to  our  side ! ' " 

LATE  HOUKS. 

"  It  is  the  &shion  now  to  go  to  Banelagh  two  hours 
after  it  is  over.  Yon  may  not  believe  this,  but  it  is 
literal.  The  music  ends  at  ten ;  the  company  go  at 
twelve.  Lord  Derby's  cook  lately  gave  him  warn- 
ing. The  man  owned  he  liked  his  place,  but  said  he 
should  be  killed  by  dressing  suppers  at  three  in  the 
morning.  The  Earl  asked  bim  coolly  at  how  much 
he  valued  his  life  ?  That  is,  he  would  have  paid  him 
for  kiUing  him." 

At  the  dose  of  the  Mann  correspondence,  some 
letters  are  reprinted  from  the  Selwyn  collection. 
A  memoir  on  his  income,  written  by  Walpole ; 
and  some  brief  autobiographical  notes  and  dates ; 
are  also  appended.  There  is  no  novelty  in  these 
to  call  for  particular  remark. 
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The  editor's  notes  are  more  correct  than  ia  the 
•atly  Tolumes,  but  still,  at  times,  very  careless 
and  confused.  What  earthly  occasion  was  there 
for  mentioning,  more  than  once,  Mrs.  Thrale's 
mauiage  to  her  Italian  fiddler  ?  And  why  should 
readers  be  confused  with  the  very  needless  and 
singularly  incorrect  intimation  that  BiM  Doddinf- 
<<m°«  Dtory  is  "  generally  na 
Memoinf 


named"  Doddington's 


Fcom  tba  Enminer. 

Tie  Wil/ulTiess  of  Woman.   By  the  Authoress  of 
a  "History  of  a  Flirt."  Three  vols.  Colbum. 

This  book  is  not  comparable  to  the  History  of  a 
flirt.  We  ate  sorry  that  the  writer  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  work,  with  greater  assidu- 
ity and  success,  the  quiet,  natural,  unobtrusive 
vein  of  character,  which  was  the  charm  of  her  first 
tale. 

There  is  too  much  flash  and  exaggeration  in  the 
production  before  us.  While  it  holds  up  a  great 
many  cants  to  the  contempt  they  deserve,  it  is  by 
no  means  free  from  cant  and  pretension  of  its  own. 
Real  talent  can  less  afford  to  dispense  with  modes^ 
and  carefulness  in  composition,  than  its  pu^d, 
hawked,  and  counterfeit  Ukeness.  The  absence 
of  art  or  structure  in  this  novel,  is  most  painful. 
The  last  volume  is  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the 
general  subject.  It  cannot  be  called  a  continuation 
of  the  tale. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  book 
without  feeling  its  writer's  devemess.  Where 
she  excels  particularly,  we  think,  is  in  the  absence 
of  malice  or  favor  with  which  her  least  amiable 
portraits  are  drawn.  Her  shading  is  excellent. 
Her  bad  people  are  never — as  in  3iis  world  they 
seldom  are,  or  it  would  suffer  less  at  their  hands 
— without  a  certain  companionable  sympathy. 
Admirably  drawn  is  Captain  Fermor.     A  perfectly 

fuiet,  gentlemanly,  well-bred  man  to  the  last, 
iven  the  irritable  anguish  of  the  poor  weak  wife 
he  has  seduced,  fails  to  ruifle  his  temper,  interrupt 
his  gallantry,  or  unsettle  his  chivalrous  deference 
to  a  still  lovely  woman. 

Captain  Trelawney  is  also  successful.  He  is 
perfectly  worthless,  and  perfectly  good-natured. 
We  cannot  discover  an  atom  of  positive,  starin?, 
downright  wickedness  in  him.  He  has  no  belieb, 
no  sincerity,  no  principle :  and  that  is  all.  It  is 
not  enough  to  deter  a  thoughtless  girl  from 
adoring  him  before  marriage,  and  trying  to  cover 
his  failings  after  it.  On  this  structure  a  material 
part  of  the  tale  is  bnilt.  In  the  endeavor  to 
screen  her  unworthy  choice,  and  the  misery  it 
has  entailed  upon  herself,  she  is  driven  to  raise 
excitements.  Plainly,  she  is  driven  to  drink. 
These  passages  are  much  too  delicate,  and  let  us 
add  unpleasant,  for  us  to  touch  upon  further. 

But  the  captain  and  his  wife  may  be  shown  to 
the  reader,  in  a  brief  incident  of  their  courting 
days.  The  young  lady,  warned  of  the  captain's 
delinquencies,  has  set  her  heart  on  showing  him 
to  her  grave,  kind  aunt,  in  the  new  character  of  a 
church-goer ;  he  parries  the  request  amusingly 
enough,  but  at  last  consents  ;  conducts  himself  in 
church  after  a  fashion  described  with  some  truth 
and  humor ;  and  makes  his  apologies  when  service 
is  over : 

'"■What  a  lot  of  plain  giris  yon  have  in  your 
parish,  my  dear  Mis.  Harrington,'  remarked  Captain 
Trelawney  aloud,  as  the  party  qnitted  their  pew. 


<I  never  saw  such  a  row  of  nngenteel  noses  at 
a  glance  before,  and  the  lector's  face  is  a  subject  for 
Hogarth.' 

"  Miss  Erskine  gave  her  lover  an  eye  ^ance, 
which  took  some  effect,  and  silenced  the  young  offi- 
cer till  they  had  traversed  the  churchyard,  which 
decorated  the  Studleigb  grounds.  He  then  placed 
the  card  npon  which  the  likeness  was  sketched  into 
Miss  Erskine's  hand. 

" '  Do  you  know  such  a  person  ? '  he  asked  in  his 
peculiar  and  somewhat  effeminate  tones. 

"  Miss  Eisldne  laughed  as  she  examined  the  draw- 
ing with  a  pleased  expression  of  admiration  and 
pnde,  which  mduced  her  to  exhilnt  it  to  her  aoat  in 
reckless  cimfideuce. 

" '  Did  yon  ever  see  a  more  talented  creature,  Aunt 
Harrington  ?  Is  not  the  sketch  a  clever  and  spirited 
portrait  t  Oh,  look  at  the  dear  doctor's  long,  sharp 
nose,  I  beseech  you,  and  that  paragon  of  a  chin. 
My  dear  Trelawney,  where  did  you  acquire  such 
moltifarions  talents  ? ' 

" '  It  is  a  portrait,  Captain  Trelawney,'  observed 
Mrs.  Harrington,  mildly;  'but  surely, my  dear  sir, 
the  place  and  the  occasion  was  most  nnsuited  to  the 
amusement.' 

"  'What  coiold  I  do,  my  dear  Mrs.  Harrington  f 

"  <  Yon  were  in  the  honse  of  prayer,  not  in  yoar 
painting-room,  Captain  Trelawney.' 

"  <  My  dear  madam,  Harriet  insisted  npon  my  at- 
tending parade,  or  I  should  not  have  ]H^ented  my- 
self. 1  was  quite  unprepared  for  such  noses  as  I  saw 
in  rows  beyond  your  pew.  Winchester  is  celebrated 
among  us  for  plain  girls,  which  makes  it  alarmingly 
unpleasant  quarters ;  but  yon  boast  quite  as  rueAu  a 
tumont  at  Studleigh.' " 

As  for  the  Glen-Aram  kumdrums,  as  Captain 
Trelawney  calls  them,  we  fear  we  must  admit  the 
Captain  to  be  not  so  far  astray.  Mr.  and  Mr*. 
Monteith  are  decidedly  the  unintereeting  people  of 
the  book.  Even  in  the  thick  of  her  London  temp- 
tations, the  lady  never  sufficiently  alarms  us.  We 
perceive  that  she  is  safe.  We  fear  we  must  add 
that  there  is  a  want  of  a  certain  relish  in  the  mere 
do-me-ffood  portraiture  of  this  writer. 

The  last  volume  introduces  an  entirely  new  set 
of  actors.  But  though  there  is  an  amusing  spirit 
of  frolic  exaggeration  at  work,  we  find  these  new 
acquaintances  on  the  whole  extremely  tedious. 
The  vulgar  but  handsome  little  widow  is  the  best. 
Among  other  things,  her  description  of  her  maid 
is  very  tolerable  indeed. 

Wilfulness  of  Woman  is  ao  loose  and  unoon- 
nected  in  its  plan  that  it  hardly  makes  pretence  to 
be  judged  by  any  of  the  rules  of  art.  But,  for 
even  its  no-plan,. the  final  incident  is  "slobbered 
over"  in  somewhat  too  great  a  hurry.  The 
"  bonassns"  of  a  doctor  who  discovered  Mrs. 
Trelawney's  failing,  is  bold  enough  to  marry  her 
after  her  husband's  death.  How  he  got  his  hands 
out  of  his  pockets  to  go  through  the  ceremony, 
and  whether  the  lady  was  perfectly  sober  when 
she  consented,  are  things  we  continue  to  doubt. 
The  best-sustained  incident  of  the  book  is  Captain 
Fermor's  seduction  of  Lady  Sarah  Monteith.  Her 
remorse  is  painted  with  power  and  delicacy. 

FoBEioH  Affairs. — It  is  a  common  idea  that  the 
most  laconic  militaiy  despatch  ever  issued  was  that 
sent  by  Ccesarto  the  Horse-Guards  at  Rome,  contain- 
ing the  three  memorable  words  "  Feiri,  vidi,  via,"  and 
perhaps,  until  our  own  day,  no  like  instance  of  brev- 
ity has  been  found.  The  despatch  of  Sir  Charies 
Napier,  after  the  capture  of  Scinde,  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  both  for  brevity  and  truth,  is,  however,  fhr 
beyond  it.  The  despatch  consisted  of  one  empbatie 
word— "PeeeewV  "  I  have  Scinde,"  (sinned.)— Pmck. 
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THB  8UDIN0   SCALE   OF  HAMNEBS. 


From  Fimr'a  Magazlna. 
THE   SLIDINO    SCALE    OF  UANNEBS. 
BT  CArtAXa  OKLAHDO  SABEKTASB. 

It  is  really  carious  to  observe  how  lonff  we  con- 
tiiuie  to  see  customs  and  usages  practised  in  every 
society,  as  a  regular  matter  of  course  indeed, 
before  we  think  of  giving  them  just  and  appropri- 
ate names,  capable  of  fully  characterizing  their 
merits  to  the  world.  This  is  doubly  curious  at  a 
period  when  so  many  great  national  measures 
have  been  carried,  not  by  the  force  of  argument, 
but  merely  by  the  force  of  names,  and  without  any 
efibrt  having  been  made,  or  attempted  to  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  calmly  ascertaining  how  far  the 
liberal,  philanthropic,  or  reforming  title,  corre- 
sponded with  the  lenslative  enactment  it  was  put 
forward  to  secure.  We  have  no  doubt  that  many 
very  fashionable  members  of  the  fashionable  world 
have  long  regulated  their  manners  according  to 
the  wealUi,  rank,  and  station  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  chanced  to  be  thrown  together ;  but 
we  have  never  seen  the  practice,  however  open 
and  avowed  in  these  times,  reduced  to  rules  and 
estimated  accordingly.  We  have  all  occasionally 
seen  well-dressed  persons  behaving  with  what 
seemed  perfect  courtesy  towards  a  peer,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  and  polite  impertinence  to  some 
plain  nobody ;  bpt  though  the  mischievous  laughed, 
and  the  good  sighed,  none  ascribed  such  conduct 
to  the  admirable  Sliding  Scale  of  Manners,  now  so 
generally  introduced,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the 
character  of  modem  and  fashionable  society. 

I  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than  illustrate  this 
point  by  an  extract  from  a  lately  published  novel. 
The  Fortunes  of  the  Fakonars,  by  Mrs.  Gordon,  a 
very  charming  work,  which  I  recommend  every 
person  to  read,  as  I  feel  confident  that  none  will 
nse  from  its  perusal  without  having  been  deeply 
interested,  and  it  may  be  also,  greatlv  improved. 

Eleanor  Falconar,  the  heroine,  who  is  poor,  as 
heroines  shoula  bCj  is  on  a  visit  at  the  house  of 
w>me  wealthy  reirt'.ons  of  the  name  of  Livingston. 
A.11  are  persons  ol  g;'v>d  family  and  standing. 

"The  conversation  at  table  chiefly  consisted  of 
short  sentences  enunciated  by  Mr.  Livingston  and 
his  son,  touching  the  alt-important  topics  of  wines 
and  cookery.  Of  the  female  part  of  the  comptmy, 
Iiady  Susan  from  time  to  time  responded  in  a  low 
voice  to  questions  or  remarks  addressed  to  her  by 
the  heads  of  the  house,  and  looked  as  if  the  remainder 
of  the  party  were  entirely  beneath  "her  notice ;  the 
aunts  praised  and  were  delighted  with  everytlung; 
Mrs.  Livingston  was  condescendingly  agreeable,  and 
Eleanor  sat  nearly  silent,  experiencmg,  in  full  per- 
fection, the  comfortable  sensation  of  bemg  nobody. 

"Dinner  over,  the  same  scene  continued  to  be 
enacted  in  the  drawing-room,  varied  only  by  the 
arrival  of  tea  and  coffee,  and  of  the  gentlemen.  The 
ladies  collected  round  a  table  placed  near  the  lire, 
and  each  prodnced  her  work.  Mrs.  Livingston  was 
renowned  for  her  skill  in  those  elegant  and  useless 
efforts  of  female  ingenuity,  which  delude  those  who 
exercise  their  hands  upon  them  into  a  notion  that 
they  are  spending  their  time  to  advantage ;  and  Lady 
Su«ui  was  an  tidept  in  the  same  species  of  craft : 
most  part  of  the  conversation,  therefore,  turned  mx>n 
this,  to  the  aunts,  deeply  interesting  topic.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, meanwhile,  paced  the  spacious  apartment 
with  long  strides,  and  occasionally  sat  down  for  a 
few  minutes  to  a  newspaper,  and  his  son  took  up  a 
new  number  of  the  Sporting  Magazine,  and  extended 
himself  upon  a  sofa. 
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•'  Thus  inteBectualty  passed  some  part  of  the  end- 
less evening.  Then  there  was  a  humlde  request 
preferred  to  Lady  Susan  for  some  music.  This  was 
negatived  by  her  ladyship,  'She  really  could  not 
possibly  sing  to-night.'  Then  perhaps  she  would 
favor  them  with  an  air  on  the  harp?  'No;' her 
ladyship  positively  could  not  play  to-night ;  she  vas 
fatigued,  and  her  music  had  not  been  brought  down 
stairs ;  they  must  be  so  good  as  to  excuse  her. 

" '  Does  Eleanor  play  ? '  asked  Mrs.  Livingston  of 
her  sister. 

"  ■  A  little,  I  bebeve,'  was  the  rejdy. 

'"I  am  sure  Eleanor  is  no  musician,'  observed 
aunt  Annie,  looking  up  from  her  knitting. 

" '  Will  you  give  us  a  Utile  music,  my  dear  1 '  at 
last  inquired  Mrs.  Livingston  of  her  niece  herself. 

" '  I  am  no  musician,  aunt  Livingston,'  said  Elea- 
nor, smiling ;  'but  I  shall  be. very  haf^y  to  play  a 
little,  if  you  wish  it.' 

'"Do  so,  my  dear,  music  is  a  necessary  of  life 
with  us  abnostj  we  are  so  much  accustomed  to  it.' 

"  Eleanor  willingly  exchanged  her  position  at  the 
work-table  for  the  pianofOTte,  which  was  a  very  fine 
instrument.  It  had  long  been  a  received  opinion 
amongst  her  aunts  that  she  could  hardly  play  at  all, 
founded  upon  their  having  heard  ftom  her  mother, 
during  her  childhood,  that  she  showed  no  particular 
tident  for  music ;  and  this  opinion,  like  most  others, 
once  formed  and  matured  in  the  minds  of  the  Misses 
Falconar,  was  henceforward  ineradicable.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this,  Eleanor's  finger  on  the  pianoforte, 
though  not  brilliant,  was  very  sweet  and  graceful, 
and  her  taste  faultless.  Her  performance  over,  she 
was  rewarded  as  she  resumed  her  seat  at  the  table, 
by  a — '  thank  you,  my  dear,  very  pretty,' — uttered  in 
a  condescending  tone  by  her  aunt,  and  a  murmur  of 
approbation  from  Mr.  Livingston,  who  never  uttered 
a  louder  demonstration  of  pleasure  after  the  musical 
disphnrs  of  any  but  his  own  daughters. 

" '  How  exquisitely  Gertrude  plays,'  exclaimed 
aunt  Elizabeth,  addressing  her  sister ;  'and  Amabel 
too.  I  don't  know  which  of  their  instrumental  music 
is  the  most  delightful.' 

" '  I  think.'  said  Mrs.  Livingston,  <  that  of  the  two, 
Gertrude's  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  execution. 
Amabel  certainly  hais  the  finest  voice.' 

" '  Yes,  theg  are  really  to  be  called  musicians,'  pro- 
nounced aunt  Annie  with  emphasis. 

" '  So  they  have  a  good  right  to  be,  Miss  Annie,' 
said  Mr.  Livingston ;  ■  they  luive  had  the  first  mas- 
ters. I  was  always  resolved  they  should  have  every 
advantage  that  money  could  procure;  and  I  own,  I 
think  they  do  no  discredit  to  the  sums  spent  on  their 
education.' 

"  ■  No,  that  they  do  not,  indeed,'  exclaimed  aont 
Elizabeth.  '  There  are  few  girls  so  universally  ad- 
mired.' 

"'It  is  a  pity,'  said  Mrs.  Livingston,  'that  you. 
have  not  heard  Lady  Susan's  fine  voice  to-n^bt ;  but . 
I  hope  you  may  ere  long  have  that  enjoyment.. 
Your  duets  with  Amabel  are  charming,  Lady  Susan.' 

" '  Amabel's  voice  and  mine  suit  remarkably  well," ' 
replied  her  ladyship  in  a  languid  tone. 

" '  I  wish  you  would  go  and  sing  something, 
Susan,'  said  her  lord  and  master,  breaking  silence  for 
the  first  time  since  tea. 

" '  I  can't  sing  to-night,  Geoi^,  my  vtace  is  quite 
gone.' 

" '  Come,'  interposed  Mr.  Livingston, '  I  won't  have 
lady  Susan  teased  any  more  about  singing.  Surely 
it  is  time  the  tray  were  brought  up,'  &c.  Ace. 

" '  If  W8  go  on  as  we  have  begun  to-night,  Femey- 
lee  will  prove  but  a  dull  residence,'  thought  Eleanor, 
as  she  seated  herself  by  the  fire  in  a  small  but  com- 
fortable chamber  allotted  to  her,  &c.  &c. 

"  She  thus,  during  the  first  ten  days  of  her  stay, 
enjoyed  ample  opportunity  of  observing,  for  the  sake 
of  future  comparisons,  the  difference  made,  in  alarg;  ■ 
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ooontry  honse,  between  Nobody  and  Somebody,  as 
visitors  beneath  its  roof." 

Now  here  we  have  Tarioos  gradations  of  the 
Sliding  Scale  admirably  display^,  as  well  in  the 
conduct  of  the  party  generally,  as  in  their  conduct 
to  the  wealthy  and  high-born  Lady  Susan,  on  the 
one  side,  and  to  our  poor  heroine,  Eleanor,  on  the 
other  Nor  is  the  picture  exaggerated ;  we  could 
draw  fifty  of  the  kind,  and  so  oould  any  fair  and 
manly  observer,  who  has  mixed  in  what  is  termed 
fashionable  society.  Still  more  in  the  would-be 
fashionable  society ;  for,  though  we  often  meet 
with  affectation  and  pretension  even  in  the  ranks 
of  the  peerage,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  and  highest  breeding  is  to  be 
found  in  the  highest  circles,  where  its  absence, 
indeed,  would  be  least  excusable ;  the  border- 
clans,  uncertain  of  their  exact  position,  anxious  to 
be  included  among  the  somebodies,  invariably  con- 
tain the  greatest  number  of  insu£ferables  ;  that  is, 
as  far  as  society  is  concerned,  for  you  often  meet 
in  these  circles  individuals  of  high  merit,  and  who 
have  risen  by  talent  and  honorable  exertion  ;  but 
their  striving,  or  that  of  the  younger  branches  of 
their  families  rather,  for  fashionable  distinction  on 
one  side,  and  the  haughty  efforts  too  often  made 
on  the  other,  by  second-rate  fashionables,  to  keep 
them  out,  tend  greatly  to  introduce  a  very  indiftr- 
eot  tone  of  manners. 

Now  in  sJl  the  intercourse  between  these  differ- 
ent parties,  fiwm  highest  to  lowest,  the  Sliding 
Scale,  as  detrimental  to  good  manners  as  to  good 
feeling,  is  invariably  resorted  to  ;  and  after  all 
from  mere  ignorance.  It  is  no  doubt  painful  to 
speak  thus  of  my  fashionable  public,  which  con- 
tains in  its  ranks  so  many  really  charming  persons, 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  so  many  pretty 
girls ;  but  truth  must  be  told  at  times,  and  I  re- 
peat, that  the  Sliding  Scale  of  manners,  now  so 
genersJly  in  vogue,  is  only  the  result  of  deplorable 
and  downright  ignorance  ;  nor  is  it  an  ignorance 
of  which  any  wilfboast,  when  once  fairly  exposed, 
as  exquisites  formerly  boasted  of  being  unable  to 
write  their  own  names.  The  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Sliding  Scale  are  courteous  to  persons 
of  high  rank  and  station,  as  indeed  they  ought  to 
be  ;  wey  show  that  they  can  behave  well,  and  yet 
they  oool  down  in  manner  towards  others  of  in- 
ferior station,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  grades 
the  Nobodies  may  chance  to  hold  on  the  scale,  and 
descend  from  polite  courtesy  to  polite  rudeness — 
the  most  impertinent  of  all  kinds  of  rudeness. 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  diverting,  at  times,  to  be- 
hold the  active  worldng  of  the  Scale,  and  its  rapid 
sliding  from  one  degree— from  one  extreme  even 
— ^to  another.  We  recommend  the  curious  in  such 
matters  to  take  a  favorable  position  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  observe  the  arrivals  and  the  receptions 
guests  experience  at  anr  fashionable  party ;  it 
will  well  reward  the  trouble.  Notice  the  lady  of 
the  house  in  particular ;  for,  though  gentlemen 
are  in  fact  greater  sliders  than  ladies,  the  latter  do 
things  more  gracefully,  and  with  a  prettier  air. 
You  will  there  see  the  delight,  however  subdued, 
that  is  evinced  in  receiving  the  high  in  rank,  sta- 
tion, or  fiwhionable  reputation ;  the  easy  and 
friendly  manner  that  falls  to  the  lot  of  those  next 
en  the  scale ;  then  there  is  the  pretty  empressi 
conrtesy  of  pleasure,  the  profound  courtesy  of 
.hate,  the  graceful  courtesy  of  indifference,  the 
:  sliding  courtesy  to  the  right  or  left,  according  to 
)  portion — which  says,  "Fass  on."  There  we 
:,8ee  both  hands  extended  to  receive  "  dear  Lady 
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A,"  one  hand  held  out  to  greet  Mrs.  Nabob  B., 
and  three  fingers  given,  with  a  familiar  nod,  to 
Miss  Nobody  C.  Nor  is  this  all,  for  we  have  the 
sweet  little  head  leant  over  to  the  left  when  a 
younger  brother  is  advancing  from  the  right ;  and 
a  word  or  nod  to  Sir  John,  cast  over  the  right 
arm,  w^ile  aeknowledging  parson  Lacklrving'a 
formal  bow  on  the  left.  There  are  a  thousand 
pretty  little  tricks  and  manceuvres  besides,  all 
equally  graceful  and  expressive,  though  impossible 
to  be  rendered  by  description.  A  good  observer 
will  easily  distinguish  the  groups  who  are  invited 
to  give  iclat  to  the  party,  those  who  are  only  in- 
vited "  because  they  must  be  invited,"  those  again 
who  are  to  be  delighted  and  astonisiied  at  every- 
thing, and  the  odd  rank  and  file  called  in  to  ffll 
places  and  no  more. 

Nor  are  the  guests  behind  the  hosts  in  tactics ; 
far  from  it,  for  many  would  have  you  think  that 
they  only  come  to  confer  an  obligation,  some  even 
to  confer  an  honor.  The  vapid  exclusive  afi!ects 
to  bunge  in  merely  to  kill  time,  and,  looking 
round  on  the  crowded  rooms,  seems  to  ask,  "  Is 
there  anyone  here?"  while  many,  on  the  other 
hand,  show  at  once  that  they  come  to  act  the  part 
of  regular  sycophants.  In  general,  the  young 
girls  are  the  happiest  on  such  occasions  ;  antl, 
though  you  see  some  who  have  no  idea  beyond 
being  amnired,  they  still  bring  the  greatest  portion 
of  huarity  and  cheerfulness  with  them  into  com- 
pany, and  cast,  indeed,  when  not  spoilt  by  fortune- 
hunting  mothers,  or  the  heartless  and  artificial 
tone  of  modem  manners,  the  principal  charm  over 
the  so-called  brilliant  and  fashionable  society  of 
the  day. 

Nor  is  there  any  concealment  effected  in  this 
transit  from  one  degree  of  the  scale  to  another. 
The  sliders,  indeed,  if  they  gild  over  actual  coarse- 
ness, deem  it  right  to  show  that  it  is  only  conde- 
scension on  their  part,  nothing  more,  and  never 
intended  it  to  pass  for  genume  coin,  which  ia 
always  reserved  for  very  different  parties. 

Now  all  this,  when  not  simple  and  siUy  affecta- 
tion, is  the  result  of  mere  ignorance — ^to  give  it  the 
gentlest  name  possible ;  ror  persons  behaving  in 
this  manner  wish,  in  fact,  to  be  thought  something 
distingui,  elevated  ia  sentiments,  feelings,  intel- 
lect, or  mental  refinement,  the  very  reverse  of 
what  their  manners,  which,  if  not  founded  in  igno- 
rance, must  be  looked  upon  as  ignoble  and  low- 
minded,  prove  them  to  be.  And  for  the  best  and 
cleverest  of  all  reasons,  that  every  person  of  true 
worth,  endowed  with  generous  sentiments,  with 
the  kind,  noble,  and  lofty  feelings  men  are  proud 
to  possess  and  ashamed  to  want,  delights  in  being 
courteous  and  polite,  and  never  resorts  to  an  oppo- 
site line  of  conduct,  unless  where  cases  of  open 
and  avowed  personal  hostility  place  all  social  inter- 
coui8e  entirely  out  of  the  question.  If  this  last 
proposition  is  just,  and  it  will  hardly,  we  think,  be 
disputed,  the  sliders  have  only  the  choice  between 
the  ignorance  of  which  we  have  in  our  gentleness 
accused  them,  and  that  rottenness  of  heart,  from 
which,  where  there  is  knowledge,  rudeness  and 
bad  manners  can  alone  arise.     Q.  E.  D. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  a  mere  absence  of 
coarse  language  and  rude  manners  is  sufficient  to 
constitute  the  degree  of  courtesy  due  to  society, 
and  to  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  so  composed. 
Very  far  from  it  indeed,  for,  with  ordinary  good 
feeling,  courtesy  of  manner  is  so  easy,  so  abso- 
lutely natural,  that  a  mere  absence  of  discourtesy 
can  save  none  from  deserved  reproach.    And  as  it 
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b  w  easy  to  answer  an  inquiry  respecting  the  hoar 
of  the  ^y,  in  a  polite,  is  in  a  rude  or  indifTerent 
manner,  the  first  only  must  be  expected  from  per- 
sons maldng  any  pretensions  to  good  breeding ; 
for,  though  a  Nobody  should  chance  to  be  the 
questioner,  there  is  not,  aq  so  many  persons  seem 
to  think,  the  least  derogation  from  dignity,  in 
replying  courteously  even  to  Monsieur  Personne. 

Many  will,  I  fear,  conclude,  &ora  these  premises, 
that  rudeness  and  want  of  courtesy  ore  necessarily, 
when  evinced  by  educated  persons,  proofs  of  envy, 
bad  temper,  or  selfishness,  of  that  rottenness  of 
heart  of  which  we  have  spoken.  But,  this,  I 
think,  would  be  a  harsh  conclusion,  for  it  is  very 
evident  that  a  great  deal  of  it  results  merely  from 
eilly  affectation  and  ignorance.  My  opinion  is, 
indeed,  that  society  should  tolerate  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  and  never  ]>ermit  the  use  of  the 
Sliding  Scale  of  manners  ander  any  circumstances. 
But  what  can  be  done,  when  so  many  worthy  per- 
sons will  not  perceive  its  existence,  and  always 
declare  the  condescension  of  great  people  to  be  the 
Tory  pink  and  perfection  of  elegant  and  refined 
eoortesy,  talking  incessantly  of  the  kind  and  con- 
siderate attention  riiown  by  "dear  Lady  A."  to 
all  her  guests,  and  of  the  "  frank  and  delightful 
hospitality  of  Sir  John  B.'s  splendid  mansion  ;" 
sod  that  too,  at  the  very  time  when  every  one 
knows  that  I«dy  A.  and  Sir  John  B.  practise  the 
Sliding  Scale  to  an  extent  that  none  of  their  own 
ftotmen  can  equals 

Now  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole  ease  is, 
tiiat  these  Tery  persons  who  aflfect  such  perfect 
blindness  to  the  vulgar  condescension  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are,  in  ract,  as  clear-sighted  as  others ; 
for  nothing  is  so  easily  seen  through  as  this  slightly 
gilded  impertinence,  only  they  would  rather  be 
thought  blind  than  be  taken  for  sycophants,  and 
rather  submit  to  insult,  than  forego  the  society 
whence  they  derive  what  they  would  call  fashiona- 
ble distinction. 

Let  me  here  relate  a  trifling  anecdote,  which, 
though  not  exactly  to  the  point  before  us,  touches 
pretty  considerably  on  the  general  subject. 

Our  regiment  happening,  some  years  ago,  to  be 
quartered  near  a  fashionable  watenng-place,  it  was 
tuoal  for  officers,  when  off  duty,  to  ride  over  and 
pass  a  day  or  two  with  the  gay  world  there  assem- 
bled, whenever  we  heard  that  the  party  was  rich  in 
beauty  or  in  agreeable  society. 

While  idling  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner 
one  evening,  we  were  told  that  a  new  guest  had 
arrived;  our  informant  adding  that  he  was  "a 
▼ery  good-looking  fellow."  The  last  portion  of 
the  information  did  not  please  some  of  the  would- 
be  dandies  of  the  party  who  were  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  ladies  present,  several  of  whom 
-were,  indeed,  extremelr  pretty.  They  declared, 
therefore,  that  they  had  seen  the  man,  and  that  it 
was  only  "the  handsome  tailor,"  as  a  snip  from 
the  neighboring  town  was,  from  bis  good  looks, 
very  deservedly  called,  and  who  would  not  of 
eourse  think  of  joining  the  party  at  the  hotel. 
The  thing,  having  been  said  in  apparent  serious- 
ness, there  being  besides  no  perceptible  wit  or 
humor  in  saying  it  as  a  jest,  was  readily  believed, 
80  that,  when  a  young  gentleman  answering  the 
description  entered  the  room  and  placed  himself  at 
one  of  the  teartables,  lady  after  lady,  and  dandy 
after  dandy,  rose  from  their  seats  and  joined  other 
parties.  The  stranger  looked  a  little  surprised  to 
find  himself  thus  left  alone,  but  took  no  notice  of 
the  rudeness,  and  proceeded  very  calmly  to  help 


himself  to  the  best  things  present.  The  fine  ladiee 
and  gentlemen  of  the  party  did  not  take  things  so 
quieuy,  and,  though  a  single  look  might  have  sat- 
isfied any  one  that  he  was  a  gentleman,  they  de- 
spatched a  secret  messenger  to  the  landlord  csJling 
for  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  supposed  tailor. 
Mine  host  was,  of  course,  forced  to  obey,  and  sent 
his  waiter  to  inform  the  obnoxious  gue$t  that  Mr. 
Thornpson  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"  Who  is  Mr.  Thompson?"  inquired  the  stran- 
ger, with  perfect  composure. 

"The  master  of  the  house,  sir,"  replied  John. 

"  Oh !  tell  Mr.  Thompson  to  walk  in,  and  that  I 
shall  be  happy  to  see  him." 

Out  went  John,  evidently  a  little  disconcerted,  to 
do  his  bidding,  warning  his  master,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  young  gentleman  looked  "  more  like 
a  lord  than  a  tailor." 

Mr.  Thompson,  however,  thought  difleiently; 
the  parties  who  hcid  desired  the  tailor's  expulsion 
kept  horses  and  carriages,  and  could  not  be  mis- 
taken ;  besides,  the  stranger  had  come  on  the  top 
of  the  coach,  and  had  not  even  a  servant  with  him ; 
there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  case.  Ekitering 
the  room,  therefore,  he  told  the  stranger  in  a  half 
whispering  tone,  but  with  perfect  politeness,  that 
the  drawing-room  was  exclusively  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  "  company,"  and  that  he  had 
another  apartment  ready  for  his  reception,  in  which 
tea  was  already  served,  and  to  which,  making  a 
move  to  the  door,  he  begged  leave  to  show  the 
way. 

"Thank  you — ^thank  you!"  replied  the  stran- 
ger, with  continued  calmness,  <<  I  am  extremely 
well  here ;  plenty  of  room  has,  you  see,  been 
made  for  me." 

An  ill-suppressed  titter,  in  which  the  stranger 
seemed  greatly  inclined  to  join,  ran  round  the 
room  ;  and  mine  host,  who  had  prepared  no  fur- 
ther speech,  could  only  remonstrate  with  "hems," 
broken  phrases,  and  awkward  bows ;  the  stranger 
keeping  his  seat,  and  sipping  his  tea  with  the  most 
imperturbable  gravity.  The  culprit,  having  at  last 
finished  his  repast,  and  seeing  Mr.  Thompson  still, 
as  it  seemed,  waiting  for  him,  looked  up,  and 
asked  the  meaning  of  all  this  anxiety  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Muie  host,  thus  driven  to  the  wall,  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  drawing-room  was  not 
intended  for  gentlemen  of  his  profession. 

"My  profession!"  said  the  stranger;  "and 
pray  what  is  that?" 

Mr.  Thompson  was  evidently  confused  and  de- 
sirous of  evading  an  answer,  but  the  new  guest 
would  not  let  him  off. 

"  Speak  out,  man,"  he  said  "  your  house  is 
your  castle,  let  us  hear  what  my  profession  is ;  if 
it  is  a  good  one,  I  promise  not  to  disown  it." 

"  Why,  a  tailor  to  be  sure,  since  yon  will  have 
it,"  replied  mine  host,  thus  forced  upon  his  met- 
tle ;  while  a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  young 
gentleman  joined  right  heartily,^ burst  from  the 
whole  party.  The  supposed  tailor,  having  re- 
gained his  gravity,  pointed  with  a  nod  to  his  hat, 
m  the  manner  of  a  person  accustomed  to  be  waited 
upon,  and,  having  received  it  from  mine  host,  who 
handed  it  in  proper  courtesy,  said,  with  perfect 
good-humor, — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thompson,  let  us  now  look  at  this 
room  of  yours.  I  like  the  situation  of  your  house, 
and,  if  you  can  find  good  stabling  for  my  horses, 
and  quarters  for  my  servants,  who  are  not  so  easily 
pleaE«d  as  I  am,  I  shall  probably  remain  a  few 
days  with  you.    I  suppose  you  will  vrant  my  name 
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for  your  book;  there's  my  card," — Lord  A.  B. 
"  And  let  me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  at  the 
same  time :  whenever  you  see  a  tailor,  travelling 
with  a  batch  of  horses  and  servants,  shut  your 
eyes  to  the  goose,  man — shut  them  close— oUier- 
wise  the  world  will  say  that  you  are  the  greater 
goose  of  the  two." 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  this  sally.  The 
gentlemen,  who,  mm  mere  envious  motives,  from 
not  wishing  to  have  a  good-looking  young  man 
added  to  the  circle,  had  represented  our  new  guest 
as  a  tailor,  Tanished  without  being  even  missed  ; 
while  his  lordship  became  the  very  soul  of  the 
party,  though  they  hardly  deserved  so  much  cour- 
tesy at  his  han(U,  for  a  very  little  observation 
would  have  shown  them  that  he  was  evidently  a 
gentleman  of  the  first  water.  A  very  little  reflec- 
tion ought  also  to  have  made  them  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  behavbg  with,  what  was  in  reality, 
extreme  rudeness — and  would  probably  have  been 
considered  as  such  by  a  man  of  inferior  cast — to  a 
person  of  whom  they  knew  absolutely  nothing, 
and  before  they  could  even  take  the  trouble  to  in- 
quire how  far  they  had  any  cause  of  complaint 
against  him.  The  Sliding  Scale,  however,  ac- 
counts for  all ;  for  it  shows  us  crowds  of  persons 
who  can  never  be  too  little  befwe  the  great,  and 
others,  again,  who  can  never  be  too  great — or  in 
too  great  a  hurry  to  be  so — before  those  whom 
they  think  little. 

And  yet  what  a  delightful  change  would  come 
over  the  world — how  cheerful,  buoyant,  and  exhil- 
arating, would  be  the  sunshine  in  which  we  should 
constantly  move,  if  ladies  and  gentlemen  would 
only  feel  convincied  that  their  friends  and  neighbors 
see  as  clearly  as  they  do  themselves,  and  that 
society  at  large  are  never  long  imposed  upon  by 
acting  of  any  kind.  Affectation  and  pretension, 
the  bland  but  heartless  smile  of  malignant  envy, 
the  mighty  frown  of  would-be  greatness,  whether 
of  wealth,  power,  or  intellect,  the  humility  of 
pride  or  of  meanness,  are  all  seen  through  with 
equal  facility. 

"  Four  paraitre  honnSte  homme,  en  un  mot,  il  fant 

I'fltre, 
Et  jamais  quoiqu'il  fasse,  nn  mortel  icibas 
Ne  pent  aux  yeui  du  monde,  6\ie  ce  qa'il  n'est  pas," 

says  Boilean,  and  very  truly ;  for  men  are  physiog- 
nomists, bongri,  nuigri,  even  while  they  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  science,  which  is  only  an  im- 
perfect one  because  it  confines  itself  to  the  linea- 
ments of  the  face,  whereas  character  is  displayed 
in  every  attitude  and  gesture,  in  the  voice,  tone, 
and  manner  of  everr  word  uttered,  as  well  as  in 
every  step,  bow,  look,  or  move,  of  the  best-drilled 
follower  of  fashion.  Children  are  physiognomists, 
dogs  are  admirable  physiognomists ;  but  ladies  and 
gentlemen  are  not,  because  they  dare  not  always 
avow  the  moving-springs  of  tlieir  actions  and  man- 
ners. Few  would  wish  to  confess  that  their 
hearts  are  fairly  open  to  scrutiny,  though  in  most 
cases,  we  should  probably  discover,  after  all,  more 
of  weakness  than  of  wickedness  muffled  up  in  their 
folds. 

It  is  aflfecting  to  think,  indeed,  that  at  a  time 
when  steamboats  and  spinning-machines  have 
made  such  rapid  progress,  the  far  more  important 
art  of  polishing  manners— or  its  result,  the  art  of 
pleasing — should  still  be  so  far  behind  ;  for,  though 
the  world  is  some  six  thousand  years  old,  there  are, 
as  we  see,  many  points,  essentially  affecting  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  society,  of  which  my  fashiona- 


ble public  are  still  in  ntter  darkness.  I  might  say 
in  deplorable  darkness,  for  among  the  closes  to 
whom  these  papers  are  more  particularly  address- 
ed, a  great  d%al  of  the  so-called  happiness  of  life 
depends,  after  all,  on  the  mere  manner  in  which 
the  most  ordinary  acts  of  every-day  intercourse 
are  gone  -  through  ;  if  the  parties  we  meet  and 
transact  business  with,  whether  for  pleasure  and 
amusement,  or  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition  or  profit, 
are  agreeable  or  disagreeable  in  their  mannera,  are 
proficient  in,  or  ignorant  of,  the  art  of  pleasing. 

Though  I  have  seen  an  Arowak  Indian,  aaoni- 
ed  with  blue  paint  and  parrot's  feathers,  striving 
hard  to  act  the  agreeable  towards  the  copper^olor- 
ed  belle  of  the  tribe,  and  know  that  there  is  a  sys- 
tem of  etiquette  observed  at  the  court  of  Ashantee 
as  well  aa  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  it  may  yet 
be  true  that  the  so-called  useful  arts  precede  the 
agreeable  ones.  Certain  it  is  that  the  latter  only 
extend  their  influence  as  knowledge  a^lvances,  as 
society  becomes  more  polished  and  refined,  and  as 
our  sentiments  and  perceptions  of  what  is  due  to 
condnct,  character,  acquirements,  sentiments  of 
honor,  learning,  and  intellect — to  the  nobler  and 
better  qualities  of  our  nature— become  more  gener- 
ally and  universallv  admitted.  In  educated  society 
we  are  each  and  all  forced  to  claim  a  certain  por- 
tion of  these  qualities — they  constitute  our  ticket 
of  admission ;  and,  claiming  from  our  neighbora 
the  respect  due  to  us  on  these  groiuds,  we  are  cer- 
tainly bound  to  give  theiA  the  same  amount  of 
credit,  and  treat  tnem  accordingly. 

But  have  we  ftilfilled  our  duty  in  this  respect  T 
and  are  refined  manners — or,  to  simplify  the  term 
— ^is  a  due  attention  to  the  art  of  pleasing  property 
enforced  by  society?  We  suspect  not :  the  very 
existence,  indeed,  of  the  Sliding  Scale  of  Mannen 
shows  how  far  we  are  yet  behind,  though  the 
importance  of  the  subject  has  been  long  perceived, 
as  is  amply  proved  by  the  books  and  codes  of 
instruction  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 

In  1637  Baltasar  Graciano,  of  Catalayod,  in 
Arragon,  already  published  an  advice  to  courtiers, 
entitled,  el  Oracuto  Manuel,  y  arte  de  prudenda. 
In  Paris,  Bellegardc,  Vaumonere,  and  othera,  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  line,  till,  in  the  next  century, 
England  eclipsed  all  foreign  nations  by  the  glory 
which  Chesterfield  acquired  as  master  of  ceremo- 
nies to  the  very  graces  themselves. 

Whether  the  study  of  the  graces,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  accomplished  peer,  required  gifte 
of  a  higher  order,  more  refinement,  and  mental 
cultivation,  or,  above  all,  greater  sacrifices  of  indi- 
vidual sufficiency  and  pretension,  than  suits  the 
&shionable  public  of  the  nineteenth  century,  need 
not  be  urged  here :  as  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
to  know — what  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  apparent— 
that  the  art  of  pleasing  has  been  completely  super- 
seded by  the  science  of  etiquette.  This  science, 
the  wide-spread  stndy  of  which,  particularly  in  onr 
own  country,  so  strongly  marks  the  real  spirit  of 
the  age,  could  hardly  fail  to  obtain  numerous  fol- 
lowers the  moment  it  obtained  influence ;  for  it  is 
easily  acquired,  suits  the  meanest  capacity,  and 
enables  the  most  perfect  mediocrity  to  act — ^what  it 
fancies — a  part,  by  merely  following  prescribed  me- 
chanical rules  natural  to  all  persons  of  good  breed- 
ing, hot  absolutely  worthless  by  themselves,  as 
they  only  form  the  frame,  and  the  ongilt  frame, 
indeed,  of  the  portraiture  which  the  Art  of  Pleas- 
ing can  alone  fill  up  and  render  valuable.  And 
yet  it  is  within  this  worthless  frame-work,  fortified 
by  these  ailver-tpoon  rules,  that  so  many  persons 
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tluokthemselTes  entitled  to  sport  ih^tlidinf  teak 
maiineis ;  a  acale  that  certainly  tends  to  lower  the 
general  tone  of  social  intercourse,  and  though  it 
zarely  imposes,  even  upon  the  foolish,  furnishes 
invariable  amusement  to  the  mischievous.  It  is 
Nally  afflicting  to  think  how  some  of  the  grandest 
sliders  in  the  land  are  occasionally  laughed  at  by 
wicked  wags,  that  were  thought  to  oave  been 
almost  amuliilated  by  the  superlative  bearing  of 
the  very  objects  of  their  merriment.  "It  is  too 
bad." 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  what  I  have  here 
said  aboot  etiquette,  which  is  very  well  in  its  way, 
and  perhaps  indispensable.  In  this  country  it  is, 
at  all  events,  very  useful ;  for  we  have  so  many 
able,  excellent,  and  deserving  persons  constantly 
nsing  from  the  humbler  ranks  to  wealth  and  star 
uon,  by  pursuits  that  precluded  them  mixing  early 
in  polished  society,  and  becoming  acquaints  with 
the  manners  of  fashionable  life,  that  it  is  of  advan- 
tage to  have  some  fixed  rules  laid  down  for  their 
ffuidance  ;  rules  that  shall  prevent  them  from  cross- 
ing their  legs,  Yankee  fashion,  over  a  dinner-table, 
or  picking  their  teeth  with  a  fork  H  la  Franfaise. 
But  this  is  to  give  no  sanction  to  persons  of  any 
class,  whether  nouvatux  ruJies  or  aristocrats  of  the 
oldest  standing,  to  assume  the  slighest  particle  of 
naerit,  for  a  knowledge  of  and  adherence  to  mere 
roles  and  forms,  more  rasily  learned  than  the 
duties  of  the  footman  who  waits  upon  them  at 
dinner. 

"  But  a  trnce  to  these  cynical  remarks,"  I  think 
I  heu  the  reader  say  ;  "  teach  us  the  Art  of  Pleas- 
ing, and  you  will  find  pleaty  of  willing  disciples ; 
for  we  are  all  anxious  to  pleasein  society,  and  be  well 
thought  of  in  the  world,  but  do  not  always  know 
how  to  set  about  it.  Let  fops  of  all  classes,  the 
rude,  the  vapid,  the  affected,  say  what  they  will, 
they  act  the  part  most  congenial  to  their  capacity, 
and  give  themselves  airs  because  they  can  do  no 
better ;  they  would  gladly  be  distinguished  for  skill 
in  the  art  of  pleasing,  be  men  of  gallaintry,  of  ele- 
gant and  refined  manners  if  they  could,  and  only 
pretend  to  undervalue  and  disdain  that  ezcet- 
{snce  which  they  cannot  attain.  No,  no ;  only 
■bow  us  the  way  to  please,  and  we  shall  gladly 
foUow." 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  this ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  reduce  the  Art  of  Pleasing  to  rules  and 
regulations.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  call  upon 
society  to  muntain  their  own  dignity,  to  prevent 
them  from  affecting  blindness,  from  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  evils  of  the  Sliding  Scale,  and  from 
receiving  counterfeit  coin  instead  of  real  good 
breeding  and  manners.  What  single  pen  could 
polish  down  the  vulgar  barbarian,  the  bully  of 
society?  who  can  amend  the  pompous  blockhead, 
the  man  of  envious  and  envenomed  vanity  t  what 
cure,  short  of  the  actual  hund,  can  improve  the 
jealous,  vapid,  affected,  and  pretending?  what  is 
to  be  done  with  the  numerous  class  who  purposely 
study  die  art  of  displeasing  ?  some  from  the  im- 
pulse of  bad  hearts  and  coarse  minds :  others  firom 
the  silly  vanity  which  makes  them  anxious  to  act 
the  magnijico  in  so  exalted  a  style  as  not  to  admit 
of  their  appearing  polite  or  attentive  to  ordinary 
mortals ;  others,  again,  because  they  fear  to  fail  in 
doing  the  agreeable,  but  are  sure  to  succeed  in  act- 
ing the  ruffian.  No  single  effort  can,  I  repeat, 
remedy  these  evils ;  all  we  can  do  is  to  hold  up 
the  mirror  of  truth,  and  shame  society  into  the  per- 
formance of  its  duty. 

It  was  at  a  party  only  last  winter,  that  Mr. 
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Coaisegrain  bandied  words  with  Miss  Smirkwell, 
who,  forgetting  that  she  was  engaged  to  dance 
with  him,  hM  provided  herself  with  another 
partner ;  and  he  was  yet,  notwithstanding  such 
conduct,  invited  to  almost  every  succeeding  ball 
of  the  season.  Ladies  never  jilt  me  about  mere 
dances :  the  cruel  dears  reserve  these  tricks  for 
matters  that  more  nearly  affect  the  heart ;  but  had 
a  lady  cut  me  about  a  dance,  I  should  only  have 
expressed  my  regret  at  her  having  forgot  me 
so  soon — should  have  assured  her  that  a  thousand 
years  could  not  obliterate  her  image  from  the  tab- 
lets of  my  memory.  In  such  a  ease,  the  other 
caoaliero,  unless  a  regular  vulgarian,  would  in- 
stantly have  withdrawn  his  claim,  and  declared 
that  it  was  h^piness  enough  for  him  to  have 
been,  even  for  a  moment,  thought  worthy  of 
dancing  with  Miss  Smirkwell ;  who,  as  <ar  as  he 
was  concerned,  was  to  consider  herself  perfectly 
disengaged,  and  at  full  liberty  to  dance  with  any 
one  deserving  the  honor.  Such  conduct  would 
have  led  at  once  to  smiles,  bows,  and  pretty 
speeches,  instead  of  frowns  and  harsh  words, 
which  should  be  considered  as  altogedier  excluded 
from  Isdies'  society. 

"  But  you  forget,"  I  think  I  hear  Mrs.  Hunt- 
well  say,  "  that  Mr.  Coarsegrain's  estate  is  worth 
five  thousand  a-yeai." 

True,  true ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  snbee- 
qnent  invitations,  but  cannot  justify  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  would  recommend  ladies 
never  to  make  such  double  engagements ;  there 
caii  be  no  great  difficulty  in  recoUecting  who  is  to 
be  the  partner  for  the  third  quadrille  or  second 
waltz ;  or  if  you  have  a  bad  memory,  take  a  little 
ivory  tablet  with  you,  and  register  the  gentlemen 
according  to  a  German  fashion,  which  I  have 
always  thought  a  little  affected.  Inattention  to 
this  trifling  matter^-sometimes,  I  fear,  the  result 
of  a  Uttle  vanity— occasions  ill  blood  and  bad 
feeling,  and  should  be  most  carefully  avoided. 
On  the  Continent,  especially  in  France,  it  is  a 
law  de  rigueur  that  no  lady,  aiUr  making  such  a 
mistake,  dances  again  during  the  evemng;  and 
though  I  deem  it  ludicrous  in  the  extreme  to  see 
a  grim  and  mustachioed  dandy  keeping  fierce 
watch  to  prevent  a  pretty  girl  from  joining  a 
quadrille,  I  still  think  it  right  to  have  some  rein 
kept  over  ladies'  caprices. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  direct  thread  of  my 
subject. 

Though  the  Art  of  Pleasing  cannot  be  taught 
by  mere  rules,  we  may  yet  lay  down  some  general 
principles  for  the  guiiunce  of  those  who  are  wil- 
ling to  profit  by  them.  The  simple  Christian 
maxim,  indeed,  which  tells  us  to  do  by  others  as 
we  would  be  done  by  ourselves,  contains  the  very 
essence  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 
But  do  we  follow  the  maxim  in  our  interoourae 
with  the  work!  \  No,  truly.  Forgetting  that  it 
is  far  more  meritorious  to  be  beloved  than  admired, 
we  go  into  society  to  astonish  the  natives,  to 
excite  wonder,  but  rarely,  indeed,  with  the  least 
intention  of  evincing  a  particle  of  admiration  for 
any  one  else,  the  stoicism  of  the  nil  admrari 
school  being  looked  upon  as  the  very  perfection 
of  high  breeding.  And  from  whom  does  the  rea- 
der suppose  this  boasted  tone  of  fashion  has  been 
derived  *  From  the  high,  accomplished,  and  cul- 
tivated of  the  earth  ?  No,  faith  !  from  the  very 
opposite  class ;  from  the  dull,  the  ignorant,  and 
the  savage.  We  who  write  have  seen  this  spe- 
cies of  fashionable  stoic^ism  displayed  in  die  high- 
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est  perfeetion  by  Arowak  Indians,  who  deem  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  eTince  surprise  or  admira- 
tion on  any  occasion,  as  they  wish  it  to  be  believed 
that  they  are  perfectly  fajniliai  with  all  that  is 
most  excellent  and  exalted  in  the  worid.  By  the 
united  testimony  of  all  African  trarelleTS,  every 
petty  Nepro  despot  excels  in  the  same  style  of 
fashionable  deportment,  and  tetains  as  much 
apparent  composure  at  the  sight  of  a  scarlet-bay's 
cloak  and  bottle  of  rum,  that  make  his  very  heart 
throb  again,  as  he  would  on  beholding  a  bowl  of 
palm  wine,  or  ordinary  piece  of  Negro-worked 
cloth.  The  merit  of  the  nil  admirari  system  is 
not,  therefore,  of  a  very  high  order  or  brilliant 
origin- 

For  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  have  no 
patience  with  my  fashionable  public  on  this  point. 
A  captain  of  the  Royal  Horse  Orenadiers  has  cer- 
tainly as  much  right  to  be  fastidious  as  any  one 
can  have,  and  yet  I  never  go  into  society,  never 
move  about  the  worid  with  parties  of  pleasure,  as 
parties  are  sometimes  miscalled,  without  seeing  a 
vast  deal  that  is  to  be  admired.  Where  is  the 
ball-room  in  Britain,  in  which  you  will  not  find 
many,  very  many  pretty,  often  charming,  women, 
with  evidence  of  everything  that  is  kind,  gener- 
ous, afibctionate, — with  intelligence  and  feeling 
beaming  from  animated  eyes  and  expressive  fea> 
tures, — ^womea,  with  the  voung  of  whom,  wheth- 
er plain  or  pretty,  you  almost  fancy  yourself  in 
love  at  first  sight,  while  you  feel  that  with  the  old 
you  could  instantly  harmonize  in  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, and  opinion?  How  deVghtful,  indeed,  is 
the  society  and  conversation  of  an  old  lady,  who 
retains  the  kindly  feeling  of  youth,  the  frank  gen- 
erosity of  heart,  open  to  the  impressions  of  all  that 
is  great,  good,  and  beautifnl;  who  joins  to  the 
result  of  education  a  knowledge  of  society,  and 
the  quick  and  just  perception  for  which  the  sex  are 
distinguished  ;  who  can  appreciate  and  join  in  the 
praise  of  merit,  grieve  for  the  faults  and  errors  of 
the  fallible,  smile  and  laugh — and  that  right 
heartily,  too — at  the  follies  of  the  vain,  the  igno- 
rant, and  pretending !  There  is,  in  feet,  no  eon- 
versation  equal  to  that  of  a  cheerful  old  lady. 
Nor  are  gentlemen  of  talents,  acquirements,  and 
finished  manners,  ever  wanting  in  English  society; 
yon  know  them  at  once  by  their  countenances,  by 
the  truly  British  countenance,  the  aoblest  the 
world  has  yet  to  show.  They  may  chance  to  be 
neither  peers  nor  millionaires,  though  the  peerage 
is  rich  in  such  men,  bat  folly  only  can  act  the  part 
of  the  haughty  exquisite  in  their  presence. 

Yon  cannot  enter  a  gentleman's  library,  how- 
ever ill  arranged,  that  is  not  fiiU  of  books  which 
have  been,  and  are  to  be,  the  admiration  of  ages. 
You  cannot  pass  through  the  gallery  where  his 
fathers  frown,  in  "  rude  and  antique  portraiture 
around,"  without  being  struck  by  the  noble  linea- 
ments that  so  often  break  through  the  bad  painting 
,«nd  atrocioos  costumes  that  disfigure  our  old  fami- 
ly portTBta.  Nay,  you  cannot  walk  in  the  worst 
laid-out  flower-garden,  the  most  contracted  lawn, 
or  dingy  shmboery,  without  finding  constant  ob- 
jects of  admiration ;  for  there  is  not  a  leaf  that 
grows,  a  flower  that  blooms,  there  is  not  a  sprig 
of  heath  that  bends  beneath  the  gales  of  the  north, 
that  is  not  absolutely  beautiful,  that  does  not  bear 
the  impress  of  a  mighty  master-hand,  which 
leaves  all  attempts  of  worldly  imitation  at  a  dis- 
tance, measured  only  by  immensity.  No— no, 
trust  none  of  this  ml  admirari  stoicism,  for  none 
but 


"  The  fbd  and  dandy, 

Those  sons  of  buttermilk  and  sngar-candy," 
can  pass,  if  only  through  the  world  of  fatAiion,  and 
declare  that  all  is  barren.  Do  not  suppose  from 
this  that  I  wish  you  to  deal  in  constant  exclama- 
tions, and  seem  in  ecstasy  with  everything  yon 
see  or  hear.  Very  far  from  it ;  exclamations  and 
ecstasies  are  foolish,  but  I  must  insist  on  all  ladies 
and  gentlemen  meeting  a  willingness  to  please 
them,  with  a  cheerful  readiness  to  be  pleased,  and 
shall  always  declare  the  stateliness  which  affects 
to  be  above  deriving  pleasure  from  the  8ayin|:s, 
doings,  and  showings  of  the  company  with  which 
it  associates,  to  be  uie  height  of  bad  manners. 

The  most  certain  mode  of  pleasing  is,  no  doubt, 
to  make  others  pleased  with  themselves;  but  as 
this  principle  can  only  be  successfully  acted  upon  in 
tete-A-teie  conversation,  or  in  any  small  parties,  we 
must  rather  depend  for  success  on  general  behav- 
ior, manner,  and  deportment ;  on  our  knowledge 
of  life,  character,  and  of  the  particular  company 
in  which  we  may  happen  to  be  thrown  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  for,  though  there  can  be  no  rising  above  the 
level  of  gentlemanlike  society,  the  tone  may,  and 
often  does,  vary,  according  to  times,  parties,  and 
circumstances.  In  society  it  is  best,  therefore, 
always  to  preserve  a  calm,  tranquil,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  cheerful  deportment,  evincing  a  con- 
stant readiness  to  be  pleased  and  amused,  and  is 
free  firom  coldness,  stiffness,  and  hanteur,  as  from 
the  eternal  smile,  smirk,  and  fidgety  efforts  to 
please,  often  observable  in  well-meaning  persons 
unused  to  society,  as  well  as  among  foreigners. 
Vapid  stiffness  and  hauteur  are  oSensrre,  insulting 
indeed,  and  contrary  to  good  manners;  while 
smirking  and  fidgety  attention  is  embarrassing  to 
those  who  are  its  objects.  To  please  there  must 
evidently  be  an  easy  amenity  of  deportment,  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  Sliding  Scale  rules,  and 
as  distant  firom  abrupt  forwardness  as  ft-om  cring- 
ing servility.  A  gentleman  will  always  show  that 
deference  to  age,  rank,  and  station,  which  is  thor 
due ;  but,  though  I  confess  myself  a  great  stickler 
for  the  attention  dne  to  rank,  I  do  not  see  that  s 
well-bred  man  will  speak  in  a  different  manner  and 
tone  of  voice  when  giving  an  ordinary  answer,  or 
making  an  ordinary  remark,  to  a  peer,  from  what 
he  would  if  giving  an  order  to  a  porter.  As  said, 
I  confess  myself  a  stickler  for  the  deference  due  to 
rank,  always  supposing  that  it  is  properly  sup- 
ported by  conduct,  manners,  and  acquirements, 
which  can  alone  give  it  grace,  for  rank  without 
them  is  rather  a  disgrace. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  philesopher  as  I  am, 
very  much  puzzles  me ;  it  is  this : — How  happens 
it  that  courtesy  and  politeness,  commodities  so 
cheap,  that  the  mere  wish  to  possess  them  already 
confers  them,  commodities  which  can  never  be 
detrimental,  but  are  often  highly  beneficial  to  the 
owner,  should,  with  all  these  advantages,  be  still 
so  comparatively  scarce  in  the  world?  I  have 
often  tried  to  solve  the  problem,  but  the  only  satis- 
fiictnry  conclusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  to  suppose  that 
rudeness  results  from  some  actual  and  afflicting 
disease  of  the  head  or  heart.  The  consequence  is, 
that  I  never  see  a  man  enter  a  railroad-car,  mail- 
coach,  or  take  his  seat  at  a  steamboat  dinner-table, 
in  the  care-me-not  style,  that  seems  to  say,  "I 
have  paid  for  my  place,  am  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it,  and  value  not  the  ease  and  comfort 
of  my  neighbors  one  single  straw,"  without  feel- 
ing a  sort  of  compassion  for  his  sufferings.  I  fancy 
such  conduct  can  only  result  from  a  cramped  heart. 
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In  whieb  disease  haa  destroyed  the  fibres  of  all  the 
best  and  noblest  feelings,  and  reduced  the  patient 
10  a  mere  mass  of  bloated  selfishness ;  or  else  that 
it  is  occasioned  by  some  faulty  conformation  of  the 
Inrain,  that  prevents  the  mind  from  being  fairly 
seated  on  its  throne  of  state,  casts  it  all  away,  and 
deprives  it  of  room  for  that  elastic,  free,  and  buoy- 
«it  action,  which  clear  and  well-regulated  intel- 
lects must  necessarily  enjoy.  Who  but  a  real  suf- 
ferer would  lounge,  boots  and  all,  on  a  club-sofa, 
totally  regardless  of  the  comforts  of  others,  or 
lean,  loutishly,  and  with  outspread  elbows,  over 
the  library-ttU>le,  concealing,  in  the  study  of  his 
newspaper,  half  the  latest  periodicals  from  general 
▼lew! 

"  And  e'en  his  slightest  actions  mark  the  fool," 

says  Persias,  and  I  believe  Pope  also ;  and  it  is  in 
a  thousand  ungraceful  trifles  of  this  kind,  in  the 
want  of  that  general  amenity  of  manner  which  dis- 
tinguishes all  persons  of  good  breeding,  that  folly 
and  the  selfishness  of  the  diseased  heart  are  so 
conspicuously  displayed  to  the  eye  of  the  observer. 
Though  ladies  are  always  more  graceful  than 
men,  I  must  here  warn  them  against  the  modem 
style  of  waltzing,  which  is  the  reverse  of  graceful, 
being  little  more  than  a  mere  romping  twirl, 
intended  only,  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  to  make 
the  parties  giddj.  The  old  waltz,  sometimes 
called  the  Spanish  waltz,  was  a  very  graceful 
dance ;  bat  its  character  is  changed,  and  there  is 
nothing  either  graceful  or  pleasing  in  seeing  gen- 
tlemen palling  and  hauling  their  partners  on, — 
seeing  the  pretty  pairs  spinning  round  and  round, 
jostling  against  each  other — to  say  nothing  of  an 
occasional  tumble — till  the  few  who  can  keep  time 
and  step  feel  their  heads  going,  and  till  ladies  are 
forced  to  lean,  panting,  and  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  heaving  breasts,  against  the  very  waNs  of  the 
loom  for  support.  Galiopades  and  polkas  are 
-worse  still,  for  few,  very  few  gentlemen  can  dance 
them,  and  with  any  bat  an  actual  opera-dancer 
this  exhibition  is  ungraceful  in  the  extreme.  The 
gallop  and  polka  step,  in  which  gentlemen,  with 
kgs  wide  astride,  push  their  fair  partners  along,  is 
absolutely  disgusting;  and  I  will  hold  no  lady- 
mother  guiltless  who,  after  this  public  warning, 
shall  allow  her  daughter  to  join  such  a  brutal  dis- 

5 lay.  In  an  ordinary  way,  young  ladies  may  always 
epend  on  obtaining  easy  forgiveness  for  a  few 
trifling  follies  when  committed  in  a  cheerful  and 
good-humored  mood  ;  but  let  them  beware  of  any- 
thing that  is  eoarseir  ungraceful.  No  pretty  girl, 
no  young  lady,  indeed,  whether  pretty  or  not, 
should  ever,  if'^she  values  true  and  gallant  admi- 
ration, allow  herself  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
collection of  anything  that  is  markedly  ungrace- 
ful, however  harmless  in  itself,  and  should  never, 
therefore,  dance  modem  waltzes,  polkas,  or  gallop- 
ades. 

Since  I  have  fallen  into  the  didactic  vein,  I  may 
as  well  repeat  here  some  injunctions  formerly 
given  in  regard  to  conversation,  and  which  cannot, 
indeed,  be  too  strongly  enforced.  I  must,  there- 
fore, beg  my  fashionable  public  not  only  to  under- 
stand, as  all  will  pretend  to  do,  but  constantly  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  all  conversation  is  strictly  confi- 
dential. There  is  no  such  thing  as  justifying  an 
objectionable  speech,  or  remark,  by  saying  that 
you  heard  it  mentioned  publicly  at  Lord  A.'s  table 
or  Lady  B.'s  party.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
publk  conversation,  properly  so  called ;  there  are 
public  speeches  made  in  parliament,  on  the  hust- 


ings, at  public  meetings,  and  on  other  paUie  occa^ 
sions,  when  public  reporters  generally  attend,  and 
which  you  may  repeat  and  comment  on  as  much 
as  you  like ;  but  the  conversation  of  society, 
whether  held  in  tete-ii-tite  meetings  or  crowded 
ball-rooms,  is,  in  principle,  sacred  and  confidential, 
and  can  never  be  repeated  without  a  breach  of 
good  faith  and  good  feeling.  How  would  a  gen- 
tleman like  to  know  that  a  remark  made  at  his 
table  had  been  repeated,  to  the  detriment  of  pri- 
vate character,  or  miury  of  private  feeHiig  ?  Or, 
what  should  we  think  of  any  one  who,  receiving  a 
visitor  in  his  library,  would  make  mischief  of  the 
conversation  that  might  there  pass  in  private! 
Now  please  to  understand  me.  I  purposely  say 
that  the  conversation  of  society  is  confidential  in 
principle,  beoanse  it  is  not  to  authorize  you  or  any 
one  to  repeat  a  single  word  capable  of  causing 
pain,  still  less  of  proving  injurious  to  others  ;  but 
It  does  not,  in  practice,  prevent  any  one  firoM 
repeating  good  sayings,  good  anecdotes,  anything 
that  may  be  pleasing,  instmctive,  and  amusing, 
provided  it  is  untinged  by  slander  and  free  from 
the  seeds  of  mischief.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
hear  anytliing  said  in  praise  of  a  pretty  girl,  with- 
out repeating  it  with  all  the  additions  and  embel- 
lishments in  my  power,  and  you  have  full  liberty 
to  do  the  like. 

I  shall  not  repeat  here  what  I  formerly  said  in 
praise  of  conversation,  though  the  subject  reminds 
me  of  a  trifling  adventure  which  lately  befell  the 
distinguished  member  of  a  university,  who  main- 
tained that  he  had  principally  acquired  bis  knowl- 
edge by  conversation,  and  always  declared  that 
there  was  no  man  from  whom  some  information 
might  not  be  gained.  My  own  opinion  would, 
rather,  perhaps,  be  in  favor  of  female  conversation, 
as  I  am  inclined  to  believe  ladies  the  best  instruc- 
tors ;  I  can  safely  say,  at  least,  "  I  learned  the 
little  that  I  know  from  them  ;"  this,  however,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  adventure  of  the  learned 
professor,  to  which  we  must  return.  Our  friend 
finding  himself  one  day  titt-&-tiu  in  a  mail-coach 
with  a  sober,  sedate,  and  respectable-looking  man. 
determined  at  once  to  make  the  most  of  him,  and 
to  learn  as  much  from  his  fellow-traveller  as  the 
latter  might  be  able  to  teach. 

They  were  no  sooner  fairly  started,  therefore, 
than  the  professor  commenced  with  the  usual  intro- 
ductory subject  of  the  weather.  Receiving  only 
polite  monosyllabical  replies,  he  went  over  all  the 
other  topics  most  generally  resorted  to  on  such 
occasions, — ^the  appearance  of  the  country,  the 
crops,  prospect  of  the  harvest ;  but  all  with  no  bet- 
ter result,  the  sedate-looking  man  only  assenting 
to  whatever  the  man  of  learning  advanced.  Not  to 
be  driven  from  his  favorite  theory,  the  professor 
went  at  last  more  directly  to  work,  saying,  "  Pray, 
sir,  is  there  any  subject  on  which  you  would  be 
willing  to  converse?" 

"  Ity  me  on  leather,  and  I  am  your  man,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  fM-ti-inj,  a  stout,  honest  currier, 
as  chance  would  have  it. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there  are  so  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  take  infinitely  more 

Sleasure  in  hearing  their  friends  and  neighbors  run 
own,  slandered,  and  abused,— only  in  a  trifling 
way,  of  course,  than  in  hearing  them  praised  and 
admired.  The  consequence  is,  that  society  is 
infested  with  a  class  of  persons  who  make  the 
gathering,  forging,  and  improving  of  slanders 
their  actual  business,  their  very  carte  cTenirie  into 
company.    It  is  true  that  no  one  now  ventures 
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upon  danders  or  tales  of  scandal  in  large  parties, 
or  within  hearing  of  many ;  for,  in  the  mass, 
society  are  ashamed  of  the  practice  anA  dare  not 
sanction  it ;  bat  in  private  the  vipers  are  listened 
to,  though  heartily  despised  even  by  their  most 
willing  auditors.  Yet  is  the  habit  of  thus  imbib- 
ing poison  by  the  ear  highly  injurious  to  the 
heart,  and  ultimately  to  the  mind  also,  for  good 
feelings  are  essentially  the  source  whence  our 
best  and  brightest  ideas  are  derived ;  and  oft- 
repeated  slanders  will  not  only  obtain  some  belief 
in  the  end,  but  the  habit  of  listening  leads  to  a 
species  of  cynical  misanthropy,  which  makes  us 
look  rather  on  the  dark  than  on  the  bright  side  of 
human  nature ;  makes  us  act  a  poor,  timid,  and 
distrustful  part  through  life,  depressing  even  the 
best  elements  of  happiness  nuxea  up  in  our  compo- 
sition. Nor  must  we  suppose  that  the  regular 
inventor  and  retailer  of  long  tales  of  slander  is  the 
only  offender.  Far  from  it ;  there  is  the  more 
cunning  and  equally  base  dealer  in  iouendoes,  who 
throws  out  his  hints  before  the  envious  and  malig- 
nant, trusting  that  the  poison  may  be  passed  on 
from  slave  to  slave,  till,  gathering  in  its  progress, 
it  attains  at  last  the  full-grown  strength  of  infamy 
worthy  of  the  dishonorable  source  whence  it  arose. 
I  am  told  that  backbiters  often  find  their  way  into 
the  presence  of  great  men,  and  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
am  very  certain  that  high-minded  men  look  upon 
them  with  the  scorn  they  deserve.  The  subject 
should,  perhaps,  deserve  a  whole  chapter ;  but,  for 
the  present,  I  must  conclude  rand,  to  cut  the  mat- 
ter short,  cannot  do  better  than  absolve  the  public, 
feahionable  and  unfashionable,  from  giving  the 
slightest  credit  to  tale-bearers  and  slander-mongers 
of  whatever  class  or  kind  they  may  be  ;  and  this 
for  the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that  the  false 
of  heart  will  be  the  false  of  tongue  whenever  it 
suits  their  purpose. 


Permanent  Influence  of  the  Crusades. — 
But  not  thus  did  the  memory  or  influence  of  these 
most  singular  events  pass  away.  They  fell  not 
to  the  ground.  They  were  not  lost  as  the  rain- 
drop in  the  sea.  They  vanished  not  as  the  shoot- 
ing star.  On  almost  every  interest  of  man  they 
have  indented  their  history.  The  gallantry  of  far 
later  conflicts  on  the  strand  of  Acre  is  forgotten  in 
the  feats  of  C<eur-de-Lion  in  this  cause.  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  Malta,  are  still  most  famed  for  the  mili- 
tary orders  which  arose  out  of  it,  and  which  have 
left  in  those  islands  the  trophies  and  insignia  of 
their  renown.  Zante  still  sends  forth  its  Cape 
Klarenza,  which,  remembered  by  the  voyagers  to 
Syria  as  their  steering-point,  has,  ever  since  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Third,  given  a  ducal  title  to 
our  Royal  Family.  The  story  is  told  by  the  cross- 
hilted  sword  and  the  recumbent  figures  of  our 
monumental  effigies.  The  signs  of  our  common 
hostelries  still  show  the  formidable  heads  of  Sara- 
cen and  Turk.  Where  many  a  woodland  glade 
opens  into  its  vistas,  whore  many  a  noble  haB  yet 
stands,  where  many  an  ancient  lineage  gives  name 
and  title,  are  we  reminded  of  the  Templar,  his 
cocnobitic  house,  and  judicial  preceptory.  The 
cross  nailed  on  the  humble  tenement  in  some  of 
our  towns  proclaims  the  exemption  from  soccage 
which  those  imperious  knights  demanded  for  them- 
selves and  their  attendants.  The  very  corruption 
of  some  words  proves  how  radicated  were  the  in- 
stitutions which  this  warfare  raised  and  shaped. — 
Nurlh  British  Revieie. 


Potatoes  with  the  Bones  in. — ^We  are  tdd 
that  "  there  is  reason  in  roasting  eggs" — and  there 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  roasting  and  boiling  pota- 
toes. But  there  will  probably  be  few  of  my  read- 
ers who  can  readily  assign  a  reason  why  the  all 
but  universal  custom  among  the  poor  of  Ireland  is 
to  only  half-boil  their  potatoes,  leaving  the  centre 
so  hard  that  it  is  called  the  bone  of  the  potato. 
Considering  that  this  root  constitutes  nearly  the 
whole  of  uie  laboring  man's  food,  it  seems  extra> 
ordinarv  that  it  should  not  be  properly  cooked, 
especially  as  the  want  of  fuel  is  hardly  ever  felt  in 
this  land  of  bogs.  It  is  my  habit,  whenever  any 
unusual  phenomenon  presents  itSelf  to  my  obser- 
vation, to  endeavor  to  unravel  the  mystery  myself 
before  making  inquiry  of  others.  In  the  present 
case  I  stumbled  on  the  true  solution  of  the  problem, 
and  found  it  amply  confirmed  afterwards.  There 
is  scarcely  a  more  indigestible  substance  taken  into 
the  human  stomach  than  a  balf-boiled  potatoe ;  and 
to  a  moderately  dyspeptic  Englishman  such  diet 
would  be  little  less  than  poison.  It  is  this  very 
quality  of  indigestibility  that  recommends  the  par- 
boiled potato  to  the  poor  Irishmen.  Rarely  in- 
deed have  the  laboring  classes  more  than  two 
meals  of  these  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  and  if 
they  were  well  boiled,  the  pangs  of  hunger  would 
be  msufi!°erable  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day  and  night.  Custom,  fortunately,  is  a  second 
nature ;  and  custom  has  so  reconcded  the  poor 
Irishman's  stomach  to  this  wretched  food,  that 
even  the  children  complain  if  they  find  no  "  bone  i* 
the  potato."  The  simplicity  of  their  diet,  their 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  their  patient  resignation 
to  their  fate,  and  many  other  causes,  render  them 
little  susceptible  to  the  miseries  of  dyspepsy; 
while  the  bones  of  the  potatoes  protract  the  period 
of  digestion  till  sleep  renders  them  unconscious  of 
the  gnawings  of  hunger.  As  a  feather  will  often 
show  the  direction  of  the  wind  better  than  a  well- 
poised  weathercock,  so  this  simple  fact  demon- 
strates more  forcibly  the  poverty  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  than  a  philosophical  dissertation  on  the 
subject. 

I  may  here  remark,  that  although  the  children 
of  the  cottiers  look  chubby,  and  the  people  healthy, 
on  a  potato  diet,  yet  when  the  Irish  laborers  come 
over  to  this  country,  and  are  employed  in  hard 
work  8S  navigators,  Sie.,  they  are  found  unequal 
to  the  task  till  they  are  fed  for  some  dajrs  on  bacon, 
bread,  and  potatoes.  They  are  like  horses  taken 
from  grass,  and  incapable  of  hard  labor  till  fed  for 
a  time  on  hay  and  com. — Dr.  James  Johnson's 
Tour  in  Ireland. 


Hungary. — Prince  Maurice,  who  is  in  Hungary, 
had  been  hunting  in  the  vicinity  of  his  residence. 
A  neighboring  nobleman  happened  to  meet  one  of 
the  Prince's  huntsmen  on  his  ground,  and  imme- 
diately shot  htm.  The  Prince,  being  informed  of 
the  circumstance,  hastened,  accompanied  by  a 
servant,  to  the  nobleman,  and  remonstrated  with 
him.  "  A  Hungarian  nobleman,"  he  replied,  "is 
master  of  life  and  death,  on  his  own  estate,  and 
you  shall  immediately  have  another  proof  of  it." 
Saying  this,  the  Hungarian  shot  the  Prince's  in- 
nocent servant.  The  Prince,  excited  by  this  bar- 
barous act,  drew  out  a  loaded  pistol  and  shot  the 
nobleman,  who  died  on  the  spot.  The  German 
Prince  is  still  confined  in  a  Hungarian  fortress.— 
Chronicle. 
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From  Alnnronh'i  Maguln*. 

BBMBT  WELBT,  THE  HBEHIT  OP  CBIPPLEGATE.* 

ET  CH^KLia  OLLIER,  ACTBOB  Or  "  FERRERS." 

"  Thj  works,  and  alina,  and  all  thjr  good  endoaror, 
Staj'd  not  behind,  nor  In  the  grave  were  trod; 
Bat  aa  Faith  pointed  with  her  golden  rod, 
FoUow'd  Ibea  up  to  Joj  and  bllaa  foreTer," 

Mu-Toa. 

Oh  a  glowing  day,  about  two  centuries  and  a 
half  ago,  a  great  bustle  and  merry-making  roused 
the  liule  village  of  Boecnmbe,  in  Wiltshire,  from 
its  usual  pastoral  quiet.  This  festirity  was  caused 
by  the  marriage  of  Mistress  Anne  Welby,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
Sir  Christopher  HUliard,  a  gentleman  of  large  pos- 
sessions in  Yorkshire.  Never  was  a  more  auspi- 
cious weddioe  ;  nor  one  which,  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, could  be  more  flattering  to  the  bride  and 
bridegroom.  Village  inhabitants,  old  and  young, 
lads  and  lasses,  were  abroad  in  all  their  country 
bravery,  busy  in  paying  homage,  after  their  fash- 
ion, to  the  young  couple ;  gentlemen  living  miles 
round  assembled  at  Welby  Hall  to  do  honor  to  the 
occasion  ;  the  road  through  which  our  wedding- 
pageant  passed  to  church  was  for  the  most  part 
o'er-canopied  by  ehn-boughs ;  and  the  church 
itself  was  a  quaint,  picturesque,  and  ancient  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  pavement  was  decorated  in  sev- 
eral places  with  brass  effigies  and  armorial  bear- 
ings of  certain  ancestors  of  the  Welbys,  inlaid  on 
the  stones.  Last,  though  not  least,  the  marriage 
was  to  be  solemniced  by  the  illustrious  Richwd 
Hooker,  at  that  time  rector  of  this  parish,  to  which 
living  he  had  been  presented  by  Mistress  Anne's 
iiuher,  Henry  Welby,  Esquire,  of  Vale  Priory,  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  of  Boscumbe,  in  Wiltshire. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  form  of  mar- 
riage, as  prescribed  in  our  ritual,  is  much  weak- 
ened by  certain  clippings  and  omissions,  tolerated 
in  the  present  day.  We  do  not  know  whether  in 
the  sixteenth  century  such  abbreviations  were  per- 
mitted, or  not,  in  the  celebration  of  this  solemn 
contract ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  Richard  Hooker  was  too  staunch  a  ritualist  to 
epitomize  a  sacred  order  of  the  churoh.  He,  who 
at  this  time  was  composing  his  great  work  on 
"  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  would  never  dream  of 
abridging  ecclesiastical  forms,  nor  would  Mr. 
Welby  have  acqaiesced  in  so  irreveiend  an  inde- 
coTom,  even  had  the  minister  been  inclined  to  per- 
petrate it.  The  ceremony  was,  therefore,  per- 
formed in  all  its  impressive  details  before  a  congre- 
gation which  filled  every  part  of  the  humble  fane ; 
and  when  the  "  blessing"  on  the  newly-married 
pair  had  been  pronoonoed,  a  choir  of  skilful  sing- 
ine-men  chanted  in  learned  counterpoint  the 
"Beati  onmes."  Then  followed  other  observances 
which,  b«ng  completed,  the  young  couple  devoutly 
received  the  communion.  A  pealing  voluntary 
was  now  heard  from  the  organ,  and  as  the  sounds 
died  away,  Mr.  Hooker  ascended  the  pulpit,  and 
preached  a  marriage-sermon  with  much  of  the  rich 
eloquence,  apostolic  fervor,  fertility  of  allusion, 
and  erudite  illustration  which  distinguish  his 
immortal  "  Eloclesiastical  PoUty." 

*  The  ground- work  of  this  story  is  derived  from  a  note 
by  Dr.  CaUer,  in  an  edition  of  the  "  Taller,"  published 
in  1739.  This  note,  oontaininz  a  brief  account  of  "  the 
noble  and  virtuous  Henry  Welby,  Esquire,"  is  inserted 
in  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's"  Hundred  Romances  of  Real  Life" 
— a  very  admirable  collection  of  tme  stories,  sagely  anno- 
tated. With  few  ezceplioiu,  the  present  writer  is 
accountable  for  the  narratiTe  now  before  the  reader. 


Before  the  sennoo  had  concluded,  one  of  the 
lower  windows  nearest  the  pulpit  was  suddenly 
darkened  by  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  looked  ear- 
nestly and  sternly  at  th«  preacher.  "Master 
Basil !"  was  whispered  from  one  to  another,  when 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation  were  simultaneously 
turned  on  him.  Disconcerted  by  so  universal  a 
scrutiny,  he  gradually  drew  back  fi-om  his  post,  and 
disappeaied  Though  Mr.  Hooker,  in  common 
with  others,  had  seen  the  intruder,  and  knew  that 
his  glances  were  directed  especially  at  him,  he 
paused  not  in  his  discourse,  nor  abated  one  atom 
of  his  fervid  emphasis. 

When  all  was  over  at  the  church,  the  wedding- 
party  returned  in  state  to  Welby  Hall,  where  a 
sumptuous  banquet  was  prepared.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom,  however,  remained  not  Xona  with  their 
father's  guests ;  and  having  received  Mr.  Welby's 
tearful  benedictioii,  departed  for  London,  where 
they  intended  to  remain  a  few  days  preparatory  to 
the  removal  of  Lady  Hilliud  to  her  husband's  seat 
in  Yorkshire,  where,  in  a  short  time,  she  was 
welcomed  as  mistress  by  Sir  Christopher's  rela- 
tions and  tenants. 

No  joy,  however,  is  unmixed  with  its  contrary 
in  this  world  of  ours.  Mistress  Anne,  it  is  true, 
was  united  to  the  man  of  her  election,  who  de- 
served the  treasure  he  hod  won  ;  still,  she  grieved 
at  leaving,  in  comparative  loneliness,  her  father, 
whom  she  dearly  loved,  and  at  residing  in  so  dis- 
tant a  county ;  and  Mr.  Welby,  though  cordially 
apjproving  Hilliard  for  bis  son-in-law,  felt  the  sepa- 
ration even  in  a  greater  degree  than  his  daughter. 
It  was  a  melancholy  contradiction  to  his  habits ; 
his  table  would  be  desolate;  the  loss  of  Anne 
would  make  an  irreparable  void  in  his  house. 
How  should  he  endure  the  sight  of  her  vacant 
chair — how  beguile  the  time  till  he  again  should 
see  her  ?  In  fact,  a  wedding,  even  when,  as  in 
the  present  case,  coneenial  hearts  are  linked  to- 
gether, is  not  in  reauty,  and  ought  not  to  be,  a 
merry  affair.  Trick  it  out  as  you  may  in  extenial 
gauds  and  triumphs,  the  exultation  will  generally 
be  dashed  with  a  lurking  sadness.  The  sacrifice 
of  parental  home,  of  old  associations,  of  the  ca- 
resses which,  from  infancy,  were  daily  renewed— 
these  form,  duriug  many  weeks,  a  canker  in  the 
very  core  of  happiness. 

But  time  mitigates  every  kind  of  suffering. 
The  father  and  daughter,  though  separated,  were 
not  without  the  comfortable  intercourse  of  frequent 
letters ;  and  as  Lady  Hilliard  had  every  season  to 
be  happy  in  her  new  home,  and  in  the  devoted 
fondness  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Welby  became,  in  a 
manner,  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  his  only  child's 
society,  and  derived  pleasure  from  considering  how 
adequately  she  was  settled  in  life,  and  how  fortu- 
nate in  a  partner  who  would  protect  her  both  now 
and  when  her  father  should  have  descended  to  the 
grave. 

One  only  source  of  disquietude  remained  to 
Welby,  and  this  originated  in  bis  brother— a  disso- 
lute, violent,  and  unprincipled  man,  who,  hoping 
to  secure  for  his  own  emolument,  certain  church- 
preferments  in  the  giA  of  his  family,  had  taken 
orders,  but  more  than  once  had  been  in  danger  of 
losing  his  gown  in  consequence  of  his  quarrelsome 
disposition  and  intemperate  habits.  On  the  death 
of  the  last  incumbent  of  Boscumbe,  Mr.  Welby 
found  it  impossible,  without  incurring  great  scan- 
dal, to  confer  the  living  on  his  brother.  To  the 
learned,  pious,  and  eloquent  Hooker,  it  waa 
accordingly  offered,  and  by  him  it  was  accepted. 
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One  day,  when  Mr.  Welhy  was  walking  in  hia 
park,  "  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  mel~ 
ancholy,"  (for  he  waa  a  man  of  sensitive  tempera- 
ment, and  much  given  to  lonely  musing,)  he  saw 
his  brother  striding  with  hurried  paces  towards 
him.  Knowing,  from  painful  experience,  that  be 
was  thus  sought,  only  to  be  entangled  in  an  alter- 
cation, he  turned  towards  the  house,  determining, 
if  possible,  to  seclude  himself,  and  to  decline  any 
interview  with  the  unworthv  churchman.  The 
latter,  however,  soon  overtook  him. 

"  Henry,"  ejaculated  he,  "  I  do  not  wonder  that 
you  wish  to  avoid  me ;  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to 
do  so.  I  have  suffered  many  grievances  at  your 
hands.  I  have  much  to  say,  and  you  shall  near 
me.    Brother,  vou  have  done  me  great  wrong." 

"  Yon  have  done  yourself  great  wrong,  Basil," 
returned  Mr.  Welby,  quietly. 

"  Have  you  nothing  else  to  say  t  Can  you  in- 
vent no  newer  rhetoric  t"  retorted  Basil.  "  I  have 
heard  this  whining  fustian  so  often,  that  I  sicken 
at  its  repetition.  Sir,  I  directly  charge  you  with 
cheating  me  of  my  birthright.  This  is  a  plain, 
straightforward  accusation,  and  must  be  answered 
plaiidy.  Under  the  cloak  of  a  legal  device,  you 
have  committed  a  real  injury,  and  deprived  me  of 
that  to  which  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  common 
sense,  I  am  as  fully  entitled  as  yourself." 

"  Be  explicit,  Basil." 

"  I  will.  Presuming  unworthily — treacherous- 
ly, on  the  foolish  right  of  eldership,  you  have 
proved  yourself  a  dishonest  steward  of  property, 
to  which  my  claim  is  equal  to  your  own.  Am  I 
not  the  son  of  my  father?" 

"  Oh,  Basil,"  sorrowfully  ejaculated  Welby ; 
"  fortunate  for  him  is  it  that  our  father  lived  not 
to  hear  of  your  riotous  courses,  and  to  know  of  the 
disgrace  you  have  brought  on  his  name,  and  on 
your  own  calling." 

"  Disgrace !"  echoed  Basil,  furiously.  "  Take 
more  heed,  elder  brother,  of  your  words,  or,  by 
this  light,  my  hand  shall  thrust  them  down  your 
throat !" 

"  I  am  no  stranger  to  your  violence,"  returned 
Welby ;  '*  but  it  shall  not  daunt  me,  nor  turn  me 
from  the  path  of  duty." 

"  The  path  of  duty,  sir,  should  tend  towards 
your  kindred,"  said  Basil.  "  Have  you  not  basely 
strayed  from  it  in  giving  to  Master  Hooker  that 
which  was  part  of  my  father's  privilege  and  prop- 
erty?" 

"  It  is  mine  now  by  the  same  right  through 
which  it  descended  to  our  father,"  answered  Wel- 
by. "  I  have  nevOT  denied  you  money,  Basil ; 
never  stood  upon  accounts,  or  reckonings,  or  over- 
payments. You  almost  held  the  strings  of  my 
purse,  and  I  have  tried  to  be  content.  But  the 
cure  of  souls  is  a  weightier  matter  ;  and  the  par- 
ish have  a  sacred  right  to  demand  from  me  a  fitting 
and  a  pious  minister." 

"  Well,  sir?" 

"  Ask  yourself,  Basil,  if  my  duty  would  have 
been  discharged  had  I  given  to  you  the  rectory  of 
Boscumbc.  Would  the  congregation  have  relied 
on  your  spiritual  teaching?  Would  your  mediae- 
tion  have  had  any  weight  with  men  at  variance  1 
Would  a  trembling  conscience  have  sought  ghostly 
counsel  from  you  ?  Would  any  one  '  in  the  time 
of  tribulation,  and  in  the  hour  of  death,'  have  sent 
for  Master  Basil  Welby  to  point  the  way  to 
Heaven  ?  Oh,  brother,  ponder  on  your  past  life  ; 
think  of  your  graceless  bearing,  your  divers  ex- 
cesses, your  tavern  brawls,  (unmeet  in  any  one, 


but  fearfully  so  in  a  minister  of  God's  chnrch ;) 
reflect,  moreover,  on  the  manner  in  which  all  men 
are  forced  to  estimate  you  !  Then  supplicate  for 
grace,  and  let  me  love  you,  dear  Basil.' 

"  These  are  mere  words,  Henry — idle  words. 
What  have  they  to  do  with  your  daring  appropria- 
tion of  my  patrimonial  right?  How  do  they  war- 
rant you  in  oestowing  on  a  low-bom  mongrel — a 
beggar  who  was  fain  to  accept  doles,  paltry  alms, 
pitiful  groats  from  Bishop  Jewel — a  man  to  whmn 
his  lordship  could  not  lend  even  a  walking-staff 
without  a  strong  and  iterated  injunction  that  he 
would  not  forget  to  return  it ; — how,  1  ask,  do 
your  puling  phrases  justify  your  overlooking  me, 
your  brother— a  bom  gentleman,  in, favor  of  sach 
an  upstart  cozener  ?" 

"Fie,  Basil — fie!  Verily,  you  know  not  the 
man  of  whom  you  spesak.  Master  Hooker  is  no 
cozener,  but  a  hol^  priest  whose  life  and  actions 
are  no  doubt  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  his  Creator. 
The  world  wiu  reverence  his  memory  for  oentmies 
to  come.  But  you  know,  Basil,  I  have  another 
living  in  my  gift-— that  of  '  in  Lincolnshire, 

of  which  the  present  incumbent  is  very  old  and  in- 
firm. Mend  your  life— draw  down  oblivion  upon 
your  past  errors,  and  this  living  diall  be  yours  in 
due  time.  How  my  heart  will  be  comforted  when 
I  shall  be  able  to  bestow  it  on  yoa !" 

"  I  car«  not  for  the  living  you  speak  of,  and  I 
will  not  have  it,"  returned  Baul.  "  'Sdeath,  sir, 
you  shall  not  banish  me  to  fenny  Lincoln !  I  like 
not  its  marish  agues.  No ;  Boscombe  is  the  par- 
ish wherein  I  was  bom ;  it  is  the  parish  which 
holds  my  father's  house,  and  the  best  of  his  lands ; 
in  it  I  was  christened,  and  in  its  church  my  ancee- 
tors  have  assembled  for  generations.  By  being 
excluded  from  its  pulpit  I  am  indelibly  disgraced ! 
You  have  stamped  upon  my  brow  a  burning  shame, 
for  the  sake  of  a  Devonshire  clown — an  arrant  ad- 
venturer." 

"  All  men  know  you  are  skilful  in  railing,"  re- 
joined Welby.  "  Had  you  ever  heard  or  read 
any  of  Master  Hooker's  ducourses,  even  you  would 
speak  with  respect  of  a  man  who,  if  I  err  not  wide- 
ly, is  destined  to  be  a  pillar  of  our  English  chnrch. 
He  is  so  learned  a  divine,  so  abounding  in  grace, 
BO  zealous  and  efiectual  in  his  high  calling,  so 
gifted  with  saintly  faculty,  that  it  is  impossiUe  he 
should  long  remain  hidden  in  our  sequestered  rec- 
tory of  Boscumbe.  Therefore,  dear  Basil,  reform, 
and  Boscumbe  shall  yet  be  yours." 

"  I  place  no  faith  in  your  promises,  Henry." 

"How!"  exclaimed  Welby.  "Have  I  ever 
deceived  yomr  expectations  ?" 

"  Yes,  in  alienating  Boscumbe  from  your  own 
Uood.  But  come,  I  '11  test  your  sincerity.  Will 
yoa  solemnly  swear,  here,  before  we  part,  that  as 
soon  soever  as  Master  Hooker  shall  vacate  the  liv- 
ing you  will  induct  me  into  it!  Do  this,  and  mnch 
as  I  have  been  wronged,  there  shall  ba  peace  be- 
tween us." 

"  I  will  not  do  it,  Basil,  save  upon  conditiona" 

"  Then,"  vociferated  Basil,  foaming  v^th  rage, 
"you  are  a  villain — a  base  coUuder  with  a  hypo- 
critical priest.  May  the  burning  lake  of  hell  sui^ 
eternaUy  over  your  heads !  One  of  you  e^all  soon 
be  there,"  continued  he,  suddenly  presenting  a 
pistol  at  his  brother's  head,  and  pulling  the  trig- 
ger. 

The  weapon  missed  fire ;  but  Welby  heard  the 
click  and  saw  the  flash.  Rushing  on  his  brother 
with  a  view  to  disarm  him,  a  desperate  struggle 
ensued,  which  terminated  by  Basil  being  thrown 
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to  the  gnraod  whh  such  Tiolence  as  to  be  stniined  ; 
when,  taking  the  pistol  from  his  grasp,  Welby 
walked  to  his  hooae,  thoughtfully  and  with  sor- 
low. 

Having  shot  himself  up  in  his  library,  and  locked 
the  door,  he  sat  down  to  meditate  on  the  strange 
event  which  had  just  occurred.  That  his  life 
should  have  been  attempted  within  sight  of  his 
own  home,  in  mid-day,  and  by  the  hand  of  his 
brother,  was  almost  too  monstrous  for  belief.  It 
was  like  "  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream." 

"  He  could  not  have  meant  to  destroy  me," 
soliloquized  Welby.  "No,  no!  rash  and  violent 
as  he  is,  he  never  intended  that.  His  design,  no 
doabt,  was  to  terrify  me  into  compliance  with  his 
demand.  The  pistol  merely  flashed  in  the  pan. 
Surely,  snrelr  it  was  not  loaded.  Still,  the  very 
pretence  to  do  such  a  deed  was  outrageous  and 
uiiqaitous.  How  can  he  look  me  in  the  face 
again  *  I  most  nevertheless  do  what  I  can  to  re- 
claim him.  No,  no;  I  will  never  believe  that 
Basil  intended  to  slay  his  brother." 

The  pistol  was  on  the  table  before  him.  Welby 
looked  at  it.  "  There,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  is 
an  evidence  capable  of  strengthening  my  belief 
that  no  worse  harm  than  frightening  me  was  med- 
itated. I  might  examine  it,  and  so  prove  Basil's 
innocence  of  murder,  even  in  thought." 

Welby  took  up  the  weapon,  and  held  it  awhile 
irresolutely  ;  then,  with  a  shudder,  laid  it  down 
again,  exclaiming,  "God  help  me!  I  have  not 
courage  to  dare  the  test.  What  if  I  should  dis- 
cover a  damning  proof  of  guilt  1  Better  be  in 
ignorance  than  wither  under  so  terrible  a  convic- 
tfon!" 

Groaning  under  the  very  surmise  of  such  a  pos- 
sibility, Welby  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  sorely 
troubled  in  spirit.  At  length,  becoming  more 
oalm,  he  ejaculated,  "  Poor  misguided  Basil !  I 
do  thee  grievous  injustice  in  sufiering  thee  to 
labor  even  for  one  instant  under  such  a  fearful 
suspicion  when  the  means  to  certify  thy  guilt  or 
innocence  are  In  my  power.  It  is  my  duty  to  ex- 
amine this  pistol,  and  I  mil  do  it." 

With  a  hurried  and  trembling  hand,  he  clutched 
the  weapon,  drew  the  contents  from  its  barrel,  and 
finding  two  bullets,  sank  mto  his  chair  and  swooned 
sway. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  recovered  his  con- 
sciousness. But  what  an  utter,  what  a  dreadful, 
change  had  been  wrought  during  that  interval.  A 
total  revolution  had  taken  place  in  his  mind.  By 
this  one  blow,  the  world  and  all  in  it  was  suddenly 
darkened  to  poor  Welby — a  wide  blank  was  before 
him.  Though  not  destroyed,  his  reasoning  pow- 
ers were  stunned ;  and  he  desperately  resolved  to 
avoid  forever  any  intercourse  with  mankind. 
"  He  was  shocked,"  says  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  "  by 
the  strangeness  as  well  as  inhumanity  of  his 
brother's  attempt ;  it  gave  him  a  horror  of  the 
rery  faces  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  perhaps,  also, 
soTnething  of  a  personal  fear  of  them,  and  very 
likely  a  hypochondriacal  dread  even  of  himself, 
and  of  the  blood  of  which  his  veins  partook." 

Without  apprizing  any  one  of  his  intention — 
without  seeing  the  good  and  great  Hooker,  whom, 
under  any  less  overwhelming  calamity  than  the 
present,  he  would  doubtless  have  consulted — with- 
out even  leaving  a  letter  for  his  well-beloved 
daughter — he  ordered  a  horse  to  be  saddled  and 
brought  to  him,  and  having  turned  his  back  for- 
ever on  his  ancestral  mansion,  and  on  the  haunts 
of  his  youth  and  manhood,  arrived,  after  two  days' 
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journeying,  in  London.  This  was  in  the  year 
1599.  He  now  authorized  an  agent  to  dispose  of 
all  his  property  in  Wiltshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and 
then,  according  to  the  old  pamphlet,  published  in 
1637,  "  took  a  fair  house  in  the  lower  end  of 
Grub  street,  near  Cripplegate,  and  contracting  a 
numerous  retinue  into  a  small  family,  having  the 
house  prepared  for  his  porpose,  he  selected  three 
chambers  for  himself,  the  one  for  his  diet,  the 
second  for  his  lodging,  and  the  third  for  his  study. 
As  they  were  one  within  another,  while  his  diet 
was  set  on  table  by  an 'old  maid-servant,  he  retired 
into  his  lodging-room ;  and  when  his  bed  was 
making,  into  his  study,  still  doing  so  till  all  was 
clear."' 

That  a  man  should  leave  the  country,  and  repair 
to  London  for  solitude,  may,  at  first  sight,  ap- 
pear unreasonable ;  but  Welby  desired  to  destroy 
all  former  associations  of  his  life.  He  thought, 
moreover,  that  in  such  an  intricate  wUdetness  of 
houses  his  brother  would  be  unable  to  trace  him ; 
and  that  while  he  could  render  his  seclusion  as 
inviolable  as  he  chose,  the  neighborhood  of  other 
men  would  make  it  safe. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  than  that  so  strange 
and  obstinate  a  determination  should  be  much 
talked  about,  and  that  it  should  soon  travel  to  his 
daughter's  ears,  who  immediately,  on  learning 
what  had  happened,  left  her  house  in  Yorkshire, 
and,  accompanied  by  her  husband,  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, sought  out  her  father's  residence,  and  desired 
the  old  maid-servant  to  tell  her  master  that  his 
daughter  was  come  to  see  him.  But,  alas !  Welby 
had  taken  an  oath  that  he  would  never  again  be- 
hold a  human  being,  save  the  serving-woman  he 
had  hired  to  tend  him  ;  and  after  many  ineffectual 
attempts,  the  poor  lady  was  constrained  to  return 
without  the  blessing  of^an  interview  with  her  wo- 
stricken  father.  No  circumstance,  of  what  kind 
soever,  bad  strength  enough  to  shake,  or  even  to 
modify,  the  strange  resolve  ne  had  formed.  From 
middle  age,  when  be  first  plunged  into  his  solemn 
seclusion,  till  he  died,  at  a  very  advanced  time  of 
life,  (a  space  of  forty-four  years,)  he  was  never 
seen  by  any  of  his  fellow-creatures ;  though  divers 
attempts  were  made  during  that  period  by  his  son- 
in-law,  his  daughter,  and  his  grandchildren. 

Though  in  the  world  Welby  was  not  of  the 
world.  In  one  small,  narrow  room,  which,  as  it 
looked  towards  an  open  space  formed  by  Moor- 
fields,  and  the  pasture-land  of  Finsbury,  was 
hushed  and  silent,  he  spent  fbrty-four  summers 
and  winters,  "debarring  himself  from  the  fresh 
and  comfortable  air,"  and  staining  his  windows, 
to  veil  from  his  eyes  the  cheerful  scene  without. 
Yet  was  the  day  not  tedious,  nor  the  night  iu- 
visited  by  sweet  and  lofty  thoughts.  The  walls 
of  his  room  were  clothed  with  books;  and  in 
his  intercourse  with  those  silent  chroniclers  of 
men's  minds,  he  found  indemnity  for  his  self- 
imposed  exclusion  from  their  living  companion- 
ship. He  gave  directions  that  every  new  book, 
immediately  on  its  publication,  should  be  brought 
to  him ;  but  such  as  had  a  controversial  turn, 
he  laid  aside  and  never  read ;  even  Hooker's 
"  EkMslesiastical  Polity"  he  did  not  look  into, 
probably  fearing  it  might  be  polemical.  The 
books  which  he  rejected  were  found  from  time  to 
time  by  his  servant  on  the  table  in  his  dining-room 
with  a  written  instruction  to  send  them  away.  It 
must  have  pained  his  gentle  spirit  to  discard  the 
great  work  of  Richard  Hooker,  his  sometime  pas- 
tor and  dear  fHend  ;  but  be  yearned  for  peace  of 
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mind,  and  consolation,  and  hermit-like  tranqailllty, 
dreading  debate  even  as  an  adder's  sting.  In  the 
books  which  most  engaged  hia  mind,  be  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  marginal  observations,  as  appeared 
on  inspecting  nis  library  after  his  death,  when  it 
must  have  been  delightful  to  ascertain  the  vast 
amount  of  pleasure  he  had  derived  from  the  imag- 
ination, nature,  affluent  thoughts,  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and  profound,  but  bland,  philosophy 
in  the  plays  of  ShaJcspeare,  which  he  eagerly  read, 
as  thev  successively  appeared  in  (juaito.  His  ser- 
vant frequently  found  on  the  dining-room  table  a 
slip  of  paper,  with  these  words :  "  Inquire  whether 
anything  new  be  extant  of  Master  Shakspeare? 
If  there  be,  send  to  the  stationer  for  it  with  all 
speed."  Some  of  these  plays  had  more  or  less 
affinity  to  Welby's  own  situation,  as  referring 
either  to  outrages  of  brother  upon  brother,  or  to 
more  general  family  feuds,  or  to  the  ingratitude 
of  men,  or  to  their  vile  selfishness  which  nesitates 
not  at  the  perpetration  of  any  wrong,  however 
mean  or  treacheroas,  so  that  its  own  ends  may  be 
compassed.  It  might  seem  that  works  thus  cog- 
nate with  Welby's  circumstances  would  have  been 
shunned  by  him  as  opening  anew  his  wounds ;  and 
so  they  would,  had  not  oar  poet's  healing  wis- 
dom— the  demonstration  of  "  a  soul  of  goodness 
in  things  evil" — been  everywhere  apparent  in 
them.  In  the  above  category,  are  "  As  You  Like 
It,"  wherein  are  two  Cains,  (Cains  at  least  in 
intention,)  Frederick  and  Oliver,  and  two  gentle 
Welby$,  the  Semor  Duke,  and  Orlando;  "The 
Tempest,"  with  Prospero  driven  in  "  a  rotten  car- 
case of  a  boat"  to  Uie  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves  by  his  brother  Antonio,  and  though  thrown 
upon  a  desert  island,  finding  his  comfort  in  price- 
less books ;  "  Hamlet,"  wherein  the  ghost  of  the 
royal  Dane  relates  in  words  sounding  of  the  se- 
pulchre, that  he  was  murdered  by  his  brother; 
"  Lear,"  mad  with  the  monstrous  cruelty  of  his 
children,  (besides  the  terrible  underplot  of  Ed- 
mund, foully  practising  against  his  brother  Edgar^i 
life ;)  and  "  Timon,"  hunted,  bv  the  ingratitude  of 
his  fellows,  firom  the  haunts  of  men,  and  howling 
his  resentment  to  the  wild  woods.  Welby  must 
have  been  especially  interested  in  the  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  for  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides  of  nearly 
every  page  of  the  serious  portions  of  that  drama, 
whose  irresistible  strength  is  in  its  tenderness, 
were  covered  with  expressions  of  loving  admirar 
tion.  A  note  on  the  six  lines  (Act  2,  scene  1.,) 
beginning — 

"  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity ! " 

was  very  touching.  "  Were  it  not,"  wrote  he, 
"  for  my  forepassed  oath,  methinks  I  should  much 
rejoice  to  look  into  the  face  of  that  man  who  can 
write  thus,  and  who  has  done  so  great  service  to 
poor  human  nature  in  other  his  all-solacing  con- 
ceits. But  alas,  alas,  I  may  not!"  "The  Tem- 
pest," too,  seemed  to  have  absorbed  the  recluse's 
attention  deeply ;  but  "  Timon  of  Athens"  had 
evidently  not  much  attracted  him;  perhaps  its 
wrangling  scenes,  and  general  tone  of  acerbity  had 
repelled  his  meek  spirit.  "  Lear"  had  been  care- 
fully perused,  as  was  obvious  from  the  reader's 
many  written  observations.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, firom  a  note  at  the  end,  that  his  pleasure  in  it 
was  not  unqualified.  The  note  ran  thus :  "  Lear 
doth  not  win  my  sympathy  so  much  as  the  ban- 
ished duke  in  '  As  You  Like  It.'  Lear's  agony 
dateth  firom  his  own  foregone  wilfulness.  Accord- 
ing to  mine  own  conceit,  it  is  borne  with  too  much 
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impatienee,  and  giveth  birth  to  too  many  bkanc 
gusts  of  passion  and  proud  defiance.  He  lodceta 
to  repair  his  wrongs  by  wrath  and  impotent  resent- 
ment ;  and  the  fury  of  his  imprecations  shocks 
me.  Peradventure,  Master  Shakspeare  is  right 
for  all  this."  Welby's  misgivings  of  his  own 
criticism  were  evidenced  (so  it  was  said  at  the 
time)  by  marks  of  his  tears  on  the  pages  of  this 
great  tragedy. 

His  servant,  Elizabeth,  saw  her  master  but  sd* 
dom  (and  then  only  in  cases  of  extraordinary  ne- 
cessity) during  his  seclusion  of  four-and-forty 
years.  She  stated  that,  except  for  the  mildness 
of  his  eyes,  his  appearance  was  wild  and  start- 
ling. The  white  tresses  of  his  head  fell  down  his 
shoulders,  and  partly  over  his  face,  shadowing  his 
thin,  pale,  and  prophet-like  visage  ;  and  his  breast 
was  covered  by  his  beard.  He  moved  under  a  veil 
of  hair.  It  is  probably  from  this  description,  that 
Shakerley  Maimion,  in  alluding  to  Welby,  says— 

"Yet  saw  we  one  of  late,  that  when  he  stood. 
He  look'd  as  he  were  bom  before  the  flood." 

His  habit  was  plain  and  without  ornament ;  of  a 
sad-colored  cloth,  only  to  defend  him  from  the 
cold."  In  diet,  he  was  remarkably  temperate, 
subsisting  chiefiy  on  oatmeal  gruel ;  and  now  and 
then,  in  summer,  he  would  indulge  in  a  salad  of 
cool  herbs.  He  never  tasted  wine,  or  strong  water, 
but  contented  himself  with  weak  beer.  "  Never- 
theless," says  the  old  pamphlet,  "  he  kept  a 
bountiful  table  for  his  servants,  and  sufficient  en- 
tertainment for  any  stranger  or  tenant  who  had 
occasion  of  business  at  his  house.  In  Christoiaa- 
holidays,  at  Easter,  and  other  festivals,  he  bad 
great  cheer  provided,  with  all  dishes  in  seaoon, 
served  into  his  own  chamber,  with  store  of  wine, 
which  his  maid  brought  in ;  then,  after  thanks  to 
God  for  his  good  benefits,  he  would  pin  a  clean 
napkin  before  him,  and  putting  on  a  pair  of  white 
Holland  sleeves,  cutting  up  dish  after  dish  in  order, 
he  would  send  one  to  one  poor  neighbor,  the  next 
to  another,  whether  it  were  brawn,  beef,  capon, 
goose,  &c.,  till  he  had  left  the  table  quite  empty; 
when  giving  thanks  again,  he  laid  by  his  linen,  and 
caused  the  cloth  to  be  taken  away ;  and  this  would 
he  do,  dinner  and  supper,  upon  those  days,  mthout 
lasting  one  morsel  of  anything  whatsoever."  How 
beautiful — how  affecting — is  this !  Benignity  the 
most  liberal,  and  self-privation  the  most  severe, 
acting  together — fulfilling  their  separate  purposes 
hand-in-hand!  Then  the  formal  preparation  for 
the  no-meal,  and  the  grateful  thanks  to  God  before 
and  after  meat— ^or  others!  Kind,  good,  and  pious 
Welby !  Long  suffering  diould  not  have  been  the 
destiny  of  thy  meek  heart. 

His  pecuniary  charities  were  numerous  and  ju- 
dicious. He  would  occasionally  inquire,  "  what 
neighbors  were  industrious  in  their  calling?  and 
who  had  great  charge  of  children !  and  withal,  if 
their  labor  and  industry  could  not  sufficiently  sup- 
ply their  families!  to  such,  he  would  liberally 
send,  and  relieve  them  according  to  their  necessi- 
ties." 

But  no  benefits  of  this  kind  can  be  conferred 
without  subjecting  the  giver  to  importunities  frinn 
persons  who  may  not  be  deserving ;  and  Welby 
knew  that  to  this  penalty  his  good  deeds  must  sub- 
mit, though  he  did  not,  at  first,  reckon  that  appli- 
cations would  be  made  by  sturdy  mendicants  to  sea 
him  personally.  Whatever  might  have  been  ^ivea 
to  many  of  them,  bad  a  different  mode  of  soheita- 
tion  been  adopted,  was  certain  to  be  wiiliheld  when 
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■ooglit  in  this  w»y.  In  the  last  year  of  Welby's 
life— namely,  1636 — his  hoase  was  much  pestered 
by  the  repeated  visits  of  an  old  woman,  who,  thong-h 
umittance  was  constantly  denied  to  her,  came 
again  and  again  with  a  plea  that  she  knew  Master 
Welby  would  see  her  if  he  could  anticipate  what 
she  came  about.  It  was  to  no  purpose  tnat  Eliza- 
beth told  the  woman  her  master  would  not  grant 
audience  to  any  human  being  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever ;  in  vain :  one  day's  repulse  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  renewed  application.  At 
lencth,  she  brought  a  man  with  her — a  wretched- 
lookinR,  squalid,  and  aged  man,  who,  saying  little, 

Eshed  his  way  into  the  room,  next  Welby's  study, 
nring  arrived  there,  followed  by  Elizabeth,  who 
loadly  protested  against  the  outrage,  he  said  in  a 
faint  voice  to  the  latter— 

"  Tell  your  master  that  an  old  man,  broken 
down  by  fate — one  who  has  not  long  to  live,  is 
here  to  crave — humbly  to  crave  a  brief  interview. 
I  am  mined,  grievously  worn  by  sickness,  sin-laden, 
bruised  by  the  blows  of  a  revenging  conscience, 
but  penitent.  Tell  him  this.  Thou,  O  God !" 
continued  he,  lifting  his  dim  eyes  heavenward, 
"  wilt  not  despise  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart. 
Vouchsafe,  I  beseech  Thee,  some  portion  of  thy 
pardoning  spirit  to  my  brother.  He  is  here,  I 
Know.  I  have  trodden  many  a  weary  pilgrimage 
to  find  him.     My  brother — O  my  brother !" 

The  unusual  bustle  so  near  at  hand,  drew  Welby 
from  his  books.  He  arose,  took  his  station  at  the 
interposing  door,  and  listened.  The  word  "  broth- 
er "  smote  on  his  ear ;  and  there  was  silence  for  a 
time.  What  passed  in  the  mind  of  the  recluse 
during  that  trying  interval — ^what  struggles  with 
the  remembrance  of  his  oath — what  heart-throes  at 
thinking  he  was  so  close  to  the  author  of  all  his 
long  agony — to  the  man  from  whom  he  had  hidden 
himself  in  horror  nearly  half  a  century — ^the  brother 
who  had  blighted  his  life,  and  cast  him  into  a  living 
ffiave,  cannot  now  be  known.  Elizabeth  was  sore- 
ly perplexed,  not  knowing  how  to  act  in  so  un- 
looked-for an  extremity. 

In  a  little  while,  however,  the  stnd^  was  slowly 
opened,  and,  for  the  first  time  during  lour  and  forty 
years,  Welby  stood  in  view  betere  two  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  Gaunt,  white,  shivering,  and 
amaaed,  he  seemed  like  Lazarus  coming  forth  from 
bis  tomb.  His  lips  moved  as  if  in  the  act  of  speak- 
ing ;  but  sound  there  was  none,  though  his  beard 
Bhook  with  the  convulsive  movement  of  his  chin. 
And  so  he  remained,  as  one  in  a  trance,  over 
against  his  strange  visiter,  who,  after  ([azing  at 
the  apparition  before  him,  looked  with  an  inquiring 
and  oiewildered  expression  at  Elixabeth,  as  if  say- 
ing, "  Surely  Mm  cannot  be  he!"  But  the  stranger 
spake  not  at  the  moment.  Neither  he  nor  Welby 
knew  each  other ;  but  stood  mutely  opposed  like 
silent  shapes  in  a  dream. 

At  length,  Welby's  tongue  found  utterance. 
*'  Some  one,"  he  gasped,  "  uttered  the  name  of 
brother.  Didst  thou?"  he  added,  addressing  the 
intruder.  "What  art  thou? — Support  me  with 
thy  arm,  Elizabeth.  I  cannot  feel  my  feet  on  the 
floor,  and  I  may  fall. — Now  speak,  iriend — what 
meant  that  word, '  brother?'  " 

The  voice  was  instantly  recognized,  though 
Welby  himself  was  so  ptteously  transformed, 
stooping,  moreover,  under  the  weight  of  eighty- 
four  years. 

"  I  am  Basil — ^Basil  Welby,"  the  intruder  ejac- 
ulated. "  0  Henry,  wilt  thou  not  forgive  me  f  I 
fiunt — I  die '.    Forgiveness,  O  forgiveness ! ' ' 


The  shock  was  too  great  for  our  melancholy 
recluse.  The  torturing  image  which  had  dwelt  in 
his  thoughts  for  four  and  rorty  years,  was  once 
more  invested  with  flesh  and  blood.  But  how  dif- 
ferent did  his  miserable  brother  now  look !  The 
meeting  was  too  much  for  Welby,  especially  at 
bis  great  age,  and  he  sank  on  the  floor. 

Elizabeth  stooped  over  him,  threw  the  long  grey 
hairs  aside  from  his  face,  and  bathed  his  temples 
with  cold  water.  Alas,  her  care  was  of  no  avail ! 
Welby's  hour  had  come. 

"  Lift  me  up  a  little,"  he  murmured,  "  that  I 
may  behold  him  once  again.  Look  at  me,  Basil. 
Thou  seest  before  thee  little  else  than  the  shade 
of  Henry  Welby.  Lo,  I  am  dying !  Stoop  thy 
head,  brother,  to  my  band.  It  shall  not  lie  heavily 
on  thee.  There ! — all  has  passed  away.  The 
dismal  thing  is  gone.  May  Heaven  bless  thee! 
Examine  my  papers.    O  Basil,  Basil !" 

These  few  words  were  followed  by  a  long- 
drawn  sigh,  when  Welby's  head  sank  on  his 
breast ;  he  was  too  weak  to  fight  with  death ;  and 
after  one  or  two  faint  struggles  the  stricken  recluse 
was  at  peace  forever. 

By  a  will  found  after  his  decease,  his  property 
was  bequeathed  to  the  son  of  his  brother,  provided 
any  such  person  should  be  in  existence ;  otherwise, 
it  was  to  descend  to  the  children  of  Lady  Hilliard. 
Basil,  it  appeared,  had  married  late  in  life ;  his 
only  o£bpring,  Henry,  had  long  shared  his  father's 

Soverty,  though  not  without  laudable  efforts  to  re- 
eve it.  Basil  himself  did  not  live  long  afler  his 
brother;  and  his  son,  well  husbaiiding  what  he 
had  inherited  from  bis  uncle,  became  in  time 
wealthy  enough  to  purchase  the  ancestral  acres  of 
Boscumbe. 


Old  ahd  Nbw  Style.  The  chief  and  most  suc- 
cessful measure  of  the  session  was  the  refomuip 
tion  of  the  calendar.  The  error  of  the  old  style, 
now  grown  to  eleven  days,  had  long  since  bieen 
corrected  by  most  civilized  nations,  and  acknowl- 
edged by  all.  Only  England,  with  Russia  and 
Sweden,  clung  to  the  exploded  system,  for  no 
counter  reason,  apparently,  than  because  it  was 
aPope  who  established  the  new.  "  But  it  was  not, 
in  my  opinion,"  writes  Chesterfield,  "  very  hon- 
orable for  England  to  remain  in  a  gross  and  avowed 
error,  especially  in  such  company."  Accordingly, 
having  first  paved  the  way  by  some  articles  in 
periodical  works,  he  proceeded,  in  concert  with  the 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  Dr.  Bradley,  and  other  emi- 
nent men  of  science,  to  frame  the  heads  of  a  bill. 
He  provided  that  the  legal  year  should  commence 
in  future  on  the  Ist  January,  and  not,  as  hereto- 
fore, on  the  25th  March ;  and  that,  to  correct  the 
old  calendar,  eleven  nominal  days  should  be  sup- 
pressed in  September,  1762,  so  that  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  2d  of  that  month  should  be  styled  the 
14th.  The  difficulties  that  might  result  from  the 
change,  as  affecting  rents,  leases,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, were  likewise  carefully  considered  and 
effectually  prevented.  With  these  provisions  and 
safeguards,  the  bill  was  moved  by  Lord  Chester- 
field in  a  very  able,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Mac- 
clesfield in  a  very  learned  speech ;  and  it  was 
successfully  carried  through  both  Houses.  Other 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  character  of  Ches- 
terfield which  I  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to 
portray,  evincing  both  his  exertions  on  this  meas- 
ure an^  its  effects  upon  the  public  mind. 
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From  Tdl'i  Magadn. 

MAJOR  Harris's  biohlands  of  jBTbiopu.* 

This  is  the  most  interesting  book  of  Travels  in 
any  part  of  Aflrica  which  has  appeared  since  the 
•oeount  of  CUpperton's  Elspedition  ;  and  of  travels 
in  Abyssinia,  since  the  work  of  Brace.  We  are 
not  for^tting  Mr.  Salt,  the  narratiTe  of  Peatce, 
and  other  records  of  travels  in  Abyssinia,  when,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  is  concerned, 
we  advisedly  state  this  opinion. 

The  Highlands  of  ^thioi»a  is  a  genuine  book 
of  Travels,  in  the  old  and  pure  sense  of  the  word ; 
for  it  describes  regions  with  which  Europeans  had 
little  or  no  previous  acquaintance  ;  and  manners, 
of  wliich  we  had  no  accurate  knowledge,  though 
existing  in  a  country  which,  since  the  fourth  ceo' 
tory,  has  been  nominally  Christian. 

The  original  empire  of  Abyssinia  has  long  been 
broken  into  separate  states  and  provinces;  con- 
tinually changing  their  rulers,  dynasties,  and 
boundaries,  because  forever  at  war  among  them- 
selves. Its  political  condition  has  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  that  of  England  during  Uie  Heptarchy. 
Besides  intestine  wars,  many  provinces  have  been 
overrun  by  invaders ;  among  whom  are  the  fierce 
and  warlike  Galla,  a  race  which  is  supposed  to 
have  pushed  forward  from  the  central  parts  of 
A&ica.  The  Abysainians,  though  there  is  now  a 
considerable  mixture  of  races,  belong  to  the 
.£thiopic  variety  of  the  human  family.  They 
claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  Cnsh,  one  of  the 
twelve  children  of  Ham.  But  the  early  Chronicles 
of  the  Kings  of  Abyssinia  are  probably  as  fabulous 
as  those  of  most  other  nations.  Abyssinia  early 
received  a  corrupt  form  of  Christianity,  and  is  still 
nominally  Christian,  though  a  strange  mixture  of 
Pagan  and  Jewish  superstition  mingles  with  its 
professed  Christianity,  of  which  the  distinguishing 
principle  seems  a  rancorous  hatred  of  the  Mos- 
lems. Throughout  the  whole  country  there  are, 
however,  more  Mahommedans  and  Jews  than 
Christians,  though  Christianity  is  the  Established 
religion  of  Shoa,  the  kingdom  to  which  Major 
Harris  was  sent,  and  a  standing  proof  of  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  a  merely  ritual  and  ceremonial 
religion,  whatever  be  its  name. 

Among  the  modern  independent  States  of  Aby«- 
ainia,  Shoa,  including  Efat,  is  the  most  important, 
from  natural  wealth,  comparative  civilization, 
"  fixity  of  tenure"  in  its  present  dynasty,  and  in 
pbrt  from  its  geographical  position.  The  new 
route  adopted  to  our  Eastern  Empire  has  made  all 
the  provinces  bordering  upon,  or  easily  accessible 
bonk  the  Red  Sea,  of  great  interest  to  the  British 
government ;  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Abys- 


♦The  Highlands  of  Ethiopia.  By  Major  W.  Com- 
wallis  Harris,  of  the  Hon.  E.  I.  Company's  Engineers ; 
Author  of  "  Wild  Sports  in  Soathem  Africa,"  lie,,  &c. 
Three  volumes  octavo,  with  numerous  embellisluneots. 
London :  Longmans. 


ainiu  ralers,  his  most  Christian  llajesty  of  Shs*) 
SUiela  Selassie,  having  expressed  himself  in 
firiendly  terms  towards  the  English,  the  East  India 
government,  during  the  late  administration  of 
Lord  Auckland,  resolved  to  send  an  Embassy  to 
his  court.  Skhela  Sel&ssie  could,  however,  have 
known  very  little  of  the  "  red  men ;"  and  that 
little  through  the  suspicious  medium  of  slave  mer- 
chants, and  other  knavish  pretenders  and  traders. 

Captain  Harris  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  mis- 
sion, {torn  motives  most  honorable  to  himself; 
namely  the  enterprise  and  decision,  the  discretion 
and  prudence,  which  he  had  displayed  on  his  pre- 
vious exploratory  Travels  in  Africa.  The  embas- 
sy was,  in  every  respect,  liberally  appointed,  and 
so  as  best  to  provide  for  its  own  safety  and  the 
advancement  of  its  objects.  These  were  of  variooa 
kinds ;  but  chiefly  to  establish  friendly  and  tou^ 
mereial  relations  with  Siihela  Selkssie,  and  to  at- 
tempt the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade  in  his 
dominions.  The  embassy,  which  consisted,  be- 
sides the  military  escort,  of  several  medical  officers 
and  men  of  science,  was  conveyed  from  Bombay 
to  Cape  Aden  in  a  government  steamer.  At  "  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  East,"  of  which  Major  Harris 
gives  a  lively  description,  ordnance  and  volunteer 
artillery-men  joined  the  embassy;  which  again, 
embarking  on  the  Red  Sea,  made  for  Tajdra,  the 
capital  of  a  small  maritime  state,  which  was  to  be 
passed  through  on  the  route  to  Sidtela  SeUaaie'a 
dominions.  Up  to  this  point  all  had  been  smooth 
sailing ;  but  now  difficulties  and  obstacles  of 
many  kinds  presented  themselves,  arising  from  tho 
despicable  character  of  the  wretched  and  squalid 
creature  the  Sultan  of  this  province,  and  the  rapae- 
ity,  insolence,  and  bad  faith  of  the  petty  cl^efe, 
and,  indeed,  of  every  one  with  whom  the  English 
came  in  contact.  The  obstacles  were,  however, 
finally  surmounted  by  the  firmness  of  Major  Har- 
ris, who  gives  the  whole  tribe,  the  entire  Dankkfl 
nation  and  its  chiefs,  a  bad  character  in  every 
respect.  Personally,  he  had  abundant  reason  fur 
this  sweeping  condemnation. 

The  journey  to  the.capital  of  the  King  of  Shoa 
was  attended  by  a  full  share  of  those  hardships  and 
perils  which  attend  every  expedition  into  the  in- 
terior of  almost  any  part  of  the  African  Continent, 
Among  the  miseries  of  the  party,  was  the  exce^ 
sivc  heat ;  the  want  of  even  bad  water ;  a  moun- 
tainous region,  consisting  of  alternate  rocks, 
chasms,  and  gullies,  and  no  roads ;  and  exposure, 
at  all  times,  to  the  attacks  of  the  wild  mountam 
Bedouins,  who  lurked  in  the  passes  and  ravines, 
or  hovered  on  the  c\itk,  ready  to  pounce  upon 
their  prey,  or  attack  the  camp  during  the  night. 
One  night  attack  cost  the  lives  of  a  sergeant, 
a  corporal,  and  a  Portuguese  attendant.  It  is  not 
so  much  plunder  as  the  thirst  of  glory,  which  is 
the  animating  motive  of  these  wild  highland  rob- 
bers. The  first  murder  which  they  commit  enti- 
tles them  to  wear  a  white  ostrich  plume,  and  every 
succeeding  one  is  marked  by  an  additional  copper 
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bneekt  ob  the  vim.  These  trof^es  Jiold  the 
place  of  the  scalp*  worn  by  a  Red  Indian  Brave. 

A  Compaay's  war  seboonw,  the  "  Constanoe," 
aeeompanied  the  Expeditioa  to  afford  it  support 
and  protection  as  long  as  possible.  But  this  was 
not  long ;  aod  the  farther  route  was  attended  by 
daogeia  of  many  kinds.  As  they  clomb  over 
diffii,  or  threaded  ravines,  every  pmnt  of  the  route 
had  its  bloody  legend,  duly  recited  by  the  oamel- 
drivers  and  guides.  A  chief,  whom  Major  Hands 
nick-names  the  Ogre,  was  the  hero  of  many  a 
horrible  tale.  The  traveller  does  not,  in  any  in- 
stance, tempt  his  readers  to  become  admirers  of 
barbarous  or  savage  life  ;  though  we  can  imagine 
gome  enthusiasts  enchanted  by  the  daring  and 
prowess  of  "  the  Ogre"  and  "  the  Devil."  This 
region  affords,  however,  great  scope  for  bold  and 
picturesque  description ;  and,  although  Major 
Harris,  in  his  introduction,  apologizes  for  the  imper- 
ftetions  of  a  work  horriedly  written  in  the  heart 
of  Abyssinia,  and  amidst  continual  interruptions, 
some  readers  may  fancy  his  style  only  too  ornate 
for  a  narrative  which  possesses  too  much  intrinuc 
interest  to  require  adventitious  decoration.  One 
•dventuie  on  the  journey  we  must  give,  though 
the  Residence  at  the  Court  of  Sahela  SeUissie,  and 
the  personal  narrative,  are  more  than  we  can  over- 
take even  in  a  cursory  way  :— 

Skirting  the  base  of  a  barren  range,  covered 
with  heaps  of  lava  blocks,  and  its  foot  ornamented 
with  many  artificial  piles,  marking  deeds  of  blood, 
the  lofty  conical  peak  of  Jebel  See&ro  rose  pres- 
ently to  sight,  and  not  long  afterwards  the  far- 
femed  [salt]  Lake  Ass&l,  surrounded  by  dancing 
mirage,  was  seen  sparkling  at  its  base. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  strange  phenomenon, 
although  curious,  was  far  fVom  pleasing.  An  ellip- 
tical basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half 
filled  with  smooth  water  of  the  deepest  cerulean 
blue,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet  of  glittering  snow- 
white  salt,  the  oflSpring  of  evaporation — girded  on 
three  sides  by  huge  hot-looking  mountains,  which 
dip  their  bases  into  the  very  bowl,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  crude  half-formed  rocks  of  lava,  broken 
and  divided  by  the  most  unintelligible  chasms, — it 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  spoiled,  or  at  least, 
of  a  very  unfinished  piece  of  work.  Bereft  alike 
of  vegetation  and  of  animal  life,  the  appearance 
of  the  wilderness  of  land  and  stagnant  water,  over 
which  a  gloomy  silence  prevailed,  and  which 
seemed  a  temple  for  ages  consecrated  to  drought, 
desolation,  ana  sterility,  is  calculated  to  depress 
the  spirit  of  every  beholder.  No  sound  broke  on 
tiie  ear  ;  not  a  ripple  played  upon  the  water ;  the 
molten  surface  of  the  lake,  like  burnished  steel, 
lay  unruffled  by  a  breeze ;  the  fietce  sky  was  with- 
out a  cloud,  and  the  angry  sun,  like  a  ball  of  metal 
at  a  white  heat,  rode  triumphant  in  a  full  blaze  of 
noontide  refulgence,  which  in  sickening  glare  was 
darted  back  on  the  straining  vision  of  the  fainting 
wayfarer,  by  the  hot  sulphury  mountains  that  en- 
circled the  still,  hollow  basin.  A  white  foam  on 
the  shelving  shore  of  the  dense  water,  did  contrive 
for  a  brief  moment  to  deceive  the  eye  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  motion  and  fluidity  ;  but  the  spot,,  on 
more  attentive  observation,  ever  remained  un- 
eh.anged — a  crystallized  efflorescence. 

As  the  tedious  road  wound  ou  over  basalt,  basal- 


tic hrra,  and  amygdaloid,  the  sun,. waxing  momen- 
tarily more  intensely  powerful,  was  reflected  with 
destructive  and  stifling  fervor  from  slates  of  snow- 
white  sea-limestone  hiano  on  their  tops.     •    •    • 

Daf&ri,  a  wild  broken  chasm  at  some  distance 
from  the  road,  usually  contains  abundance  of  rain 
water  in  its  rocky  pool :  but  having  already  been 
long  drained  to  the  dregs,  it  offered  no  temptation 
to  halt.  Another  most  severe  and  trying  declivity 
had  therefore  to  be  overcome,  ere  the  long  and 
sultry  march  was  at  an  end.  It  descended  by 
craggy  precipices  many  hundred  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  small,  close  sandy  plain  of 
Mooya,  on  the  borders  of  the  lake — a  positive  Je- 
hannam,  where  the  gallant  captain  of  the  "  Con- 
stance" had  already  been  some  hours  ensconced 
under  the  leafless  branches  of  one  poor  scrubby 
thorn,  which  afforded  the  only  screen  against  the 
stifling  blast  of  the  sirocco,  and  the  menSlese  ray* 
of  the  refulgent  orb  overhead. 

Adyli,  a  deep  mysterious  cavern  at  the  further 
extremity  of  the  plain,  is  believed  by  the  credolou* 
to  be  the  shaft  leading  to  a  subterranean  gallery 
which  extends  to  the  head  of  Goobut  el  iQiar&b. 
Deeni,  most  expert  and  systematic  of  hats,  even 
went  BO  far  as  to  assert  that  he  had  seen  through 
it  the  waters  of  the  bay,  although  he  admitted  it 
to  be  the  abode  of  "gins  and  efreets,"  whose 
voices  are  heard  throughout  the  night,  and  who 
carry  off  the  unwary  traveller  to  devour  him  with- 
out remorse.        •  •  •  • 

Foul-moudied  vampiiea  and  ghool*  were  akme 
wanted  to  complete  the  horrmts  of  this  aoeuned 
spot,  which,  from  its  desolate  position,  might  have 
been  believed  the  last  stage  in  the  habitable  world. 
A  close  mephitic  stench,  impeding  respiration, 
arose  fiom  the  saline  exhalations  of  the  stagnant 
lake.  A  fris-htful  glare  from  the  white  salt  and 
limestone  hillocks  threatened  destruction  to  the 
vision ;  and  a  sickening  heaviness  in  the  loaded 
atmosphere,  was  enhanced  rather  than  alleviated 
by  the  fiery  breath  of  the  parching  north-westerly 
wind,  which  blew  without  an  intermission  during 
the  entire  day.  The  air  was  inflamed,  the  sky 
sparkled,  and  columns  of  burning  sand,  which  at 
quick  intervals  towered  high  into  the  dazzUng  at- 
mosphere, became  so  illumined  as  to  appear  like 
tall  pillars  of  fire.  Crowds  of  horses,  mules,  and 
fetid  camels,  tormented  to  madness  by  the  dire 
persecutions  of  the  poisonous  gad-fly,  flocked  reck- 
lessly, with  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  climate,  to 
share  the  only  bush ;  and  obstinately  dintuting 
with  their  heels  the  slender  shelter  it  amtrded, 
compelled  several  of  the  party  to  seek  refuge  in 
noisome  caves  formed  along  the  foot  of  the  range 
by  falling  masses  of  volcanic  rock,  which  had  be- 
come heated  to  a  temperature  seven  times  in  ex- 
cess of  a  potter's  kiln,  and  fairiy  baked  up  the 
marrow  in  the  bones.  Verily !  it  was  "  an  evil 
place,"  that  lake  of  salt :  it  Viaa  "  no  place  of  seed^ 
nor  of  figs,  nor  yet  of  vines ;  no,  nor  even  of  pome- 
granates ;  neither  was  there  any  water  to  drink." 

In  this  unventilated  and  diabolical  hollow,  dread- 
ful indeed  were  the  sufferings  in  store  both  for 
man  and  beast.  Not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  existed 
within  many  miles;  and,  notwithstanding  that  ev- 
ery human  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  a 
supply,  by  means  of  skins  carried  on  camels,  the 
very  great  extent  of  most  impracticable  country  to 
be  traversed,  (which  had  unavoidably  led  to  the 
detention  of  nearly  all,)  added  to  the  difliculty  of 
restr^ning  a  multitude  maddened  by  the  tortures 
of  burning  thirst,  rendered  the  provision  quite  in- 
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sufficient ;  and  during  the  whole  of  this  appalhng 
day,  with  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  standing 
at  126°  under  the  shade  of  cloaks  and  umbrellas — 
in  a  auSbcating  Pandemonium,  depressed  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  below  ^e  ocean,  where  no 
zephyr  fanned  the  ferered  skin,  and  where  the 
glare  arising  from  the  sea  of  white  salt  was  most 
painful  to  the  eyes ;  where  the  fiimace-like  vapor 
exhaled,  almost  choking  respiration,  created  an 
indomitable  thirst,  and  not  the  smallest  shade  or 
shelter  existed,  save  such  as  was  afforded,  in  cruel 
mockery,  by  the  stunted  boughs  of  the  solitary 
leafless  acacia,  or  worse  still,  by  black  blocks  of 
heated  lava — it  was  only  practicable,  during  twelve 
tedious  hours,  to  supply  to  each  of  the  party  two 
quarts  of  the  most  mephitic  brick-dust-colored  fluid, 
which  the  direst  necessity  could  alone  have  forced 
down  the  parched  throat ;  and  which,  after  all,  far 
from  alleviating  thirst,  served  materially  to  aug- 
ment its  insupportable  horrors. 

It  is  true  that  since  leaving  the  shores  of  India, 
the  party  had  gradually  been  in  training  towards  a 
disregard  of  dirty  water — a  circumstance  of  rather 
fortunate  occurrence.  •         •         •         • 

Slowly  flapped  the  leaden  wings  of  Time  on  that 
dismal  day.  Each  wcaij  hour  brought  a  grievous 
accession,  but  no  alleviation,  to  the  fearful  tor- 
ments endured. 

Many  marvellous  reports  preceded  the  embassy, 
particularly  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  ord- 
nance, which  had  been  painfully  dragged  thus  hi. 
The  mere  report  of  the  guns,  it  was  told,  was 
sufficient  to  shiver  rocks,  dismantle  mountain  for- 
tresses, and  set  the  earth  on  fire  !  S&hela  Selassie, 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  subjects,  refused  to 
permit  the  advance  of  the  guns,  until  he  had,  in 
person,  mspected  the  battery.  If  the  king  of  Shoa 
was  ignorant  and  superstitious — and  it  was  impos- 
sible that  he  should  have  been  otherwise — he  was 
neither  bigoted  nor  destitute  of  a  good  natural  un- 
derstanding. Nor  was  he  naturally  suspicious. 
He  was,  in  fact,  the  creature  of  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  leas  capricious  and  cruel  than 
most  other  semi-barbarous  potentates,  depraved  by 
absolute  power. 

The  presentation  to  the  king  was  picturesque 
and  imposing:  the  etiquette,  making  allowance 
for  the  latitude,  not  materially  different  from  that 
of  other  Christian  courts.  At  all  events,  the  nu- 
merous presents  were  most  graciously  received ; 
and  bis  Majesty  expressed  unbounded  delight,  and 
more  gratitude  than  is  usually  found  among  those 
who  fancy  the  world  made  for  them.  The  em- 
bassy had  now  cast  its  slough,  and  appeared  in  all 
the  pomp  of  scarlet  and  gold,  and  waving  ostrich 
plumes. 

The  king  was  in  full  court  costume,  and  made 
a  good  appearance.  The  reception  was  cordial ; 
the  presents  wonderful ;  and  the  king's  confessor, 
a  dMrarfish  spiritual  father,  declared  that  this  arri- 
Tal  was  the  fulfilling  of  old  prophecies,  which 
foretold  that  strangers  should  arrive  in  Ethiopia 
from  Egypt,  bringing  goodly  gifts,  and  that  then 
great  nuracles  would  be  wrought  in  the  land ! 

The  residence  assigned  to  the  embassy,  and  the 
royal  rations  provided,  were  not  of  the  most  com- 


modious or  deUeate  kind ;  hot  no  disrespei^  wm 
meant,  and  great  kindness  was  professed ;  while 
the  king  tejoiced  over  the  many  giils  presented  to 
him,  like  a  child  enriched  and  distracted  by  too 
many  new  toys. 

If  there  are  still  any  skeptics  as  to  the  literal 
truth  of  some  of  Bmoe's  most  marvellous  tales  of 
Abyssinia,  their  incrednltty  must  be  conqoered  by 
the  spectacle  which  was  witnessed  by  the  embassy 
ere  it  had  been  many  days  at  the  Court  of  Shoa. 
The  passage  which  settles  this  question  deserves 
to  be  fully  extracted : — 

Six  hundred  peasants,  who  had  been  pressed  on 
the  service  of  the  stats  from  the  Mohammedan 
villages  of  Argdbba,  after  transnottinff  the  king's 
baggage  from  Alio  Amba  to  Machu-wans,  had 
bivouacked  without  food  or  shelter  upon  the  bare 
saturated  ground,' and  were  strewed  over  the  green 
sward  like  the  slain  on  a  battle-field.  As  the  day 
dawned,  their  loud  cries  of  "Abiei,  Abiet,"  "  Mas- 
ter, master,"  arose  to  the  pahce  gates  from  every 
quarter  of  the  vallev ;  but  they  lifted  up  their  sad 
voices  in  vain  ;  and  reiterated  entreaties  for  dis- 
missal passing  unheeded,  a  number  of  oxen,  suffi- 
cient to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger,  were  with 
great  difliculty  purchased  by  the  embassy,  deliv- 
ered over  for  slaughter,  and  slain  and  eaten  raw 
upon  the  spot. 

The  skeptic  in  Europe  who  still  withholds  hia 
credence  from  Bruce's  account  of  an  Abyssiniaa 
brind  feast,  would  have  been  edified  by  the  sight 
now  presented  on  the  royal  meadow.  Crowds 
swarmed  around  each  sturdy  victim  to  the  knife, 
and  impetuously  rushing  in  with  a  simultaneous 
yell,  seized  boms,  and  legs,  and  tail.  A  violent 
struggle  to  escape  followed  the  assault.  Each 
vigorous  bound  shook  off  and  scattered  a  portioa 
of  the  assailants,  but  the  stronger  and  more  athletic 
retained  still  their  grasp,  and  resolutely  grappling 
and  wrestling  with  the  prize,  finally  prevailed. 
With  a  loud  groan  of  despair  the  bull  was  thrown 
kicking  to  the  earth.  Twenty  crooked  knives 
flashed  at  once  from  the  scabbard — a  tide  of  crim- 
son gore  proclaimed  the  work  of  death,  and  the 
hungry  butchers  remained  seated  on  the  quivering 
carcass,  until  the  last  bubbling  jet  had  welled  fixnn 
the  widely-severed  and  yawning  throat. 

Ra{)idly  from  that  moment  advanced  the  work 
of  demolition.  The  hide  was  opened  in  fifty  places, 
and  collop  after  coUop  of  warm  flesh  and  muscle — 
sliced  and  scooped  from  the  bone — was  borne  off 
in  triumph.  Groups  of  feasting  savages  might  now 
be  seen  seated  on  the  wet  grass  in  every  direction, 
greedily  munching  and  bolting  the  raw  repast,  and 
pounds  were  with  all  held  of  light  account.  En- 
trails and  offal  did  not  escape.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  nought  remained  of  the  carcass  save  hoofs 
and  horns,  and  the  disappointed  vultures  of  the  air 
assembling  found  the  scene  of  slaughter  with  the 
village  curs,  found  little  indeed  to  satisfy  their 
hunger. 

Similar  sceues  were  frequently  afterwards  wit- 
nessed during  the  eighteen  months  that  the  em- 
batey  sojourned  in  Shoa.  Machal-wans  (the 
Windsor  of  Shoa)  is  about  six  miles  distant  from 
Ank6ber,  the  metropolis.  The  church  and  mon- 
astery of  Tekla  Haimanot,  the  patron  saint  of 
Abyssinia,  stands  on  a  romantic  spot  between 
the  towns.    On  emerging  from  the  forest  in  which 
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this  boiUing  stands,  tke  capital  'was  fiist  bdteU, 
Wd— 

Spteadisr  far  and  wide  over  a  verdatit  noon- 
tun,  shaped  Uke  Afric's  appropriate  emblem,  the 
fabled  sphyaz,  presented  a  most  singular,  if 
not  imposina:  appearance.  Clnstas  of  thatched 
houses  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  resembling  baios 
«nd  hay-stacks,  with  small  green  enolosBres  and 
•plinier  palings,  rising  one  above  the  other  in  Teiy 
irregular  tiers,  adapt  themselves  to  all  the  ineqmil- 
ities  of  the  rugged  surface :  some  being  perched 
high  on  the  abrupt  verge  of  a  eliff,  and  others  ao 
involved  in  the  boeom  of  a  deep  fissuie  as  scarcely 
to  reveal  the  red  earthen  pot  on  the  apex.  Con- 
lieeted  with  each  other  by  narrow  lanes  and  hedge- 
rows, these  rude  habitations,  the  residenee  of  fnnn 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  cover  the 
entire  mountain-side  to  the  extreme  pinnacle— -a 
lofty  spire-Uke  cone,  detaching  itself  by  a  nanow 
isthmus  to  fortn  the  sphynx's  head.  Hereon 
stands  the  palace  of  the  Negoos,  a  most  ungainly- 
looking  edifice,  with  staring  gable  ends  and  nu- 
inerons  rows  of  clay  chimney-pots,  well  fortified  by 
tmiial  lines  of  wooden  nliBades,  extending  from 
the  bise  to  the  summit,  and  interspersed  with 
haired  stockades,  between  which  are  profiiselv 
acattered  the  abodes  of  household  riaves,  wiu 
breweries,  kitchens,  oellais,  storehonaes,  maga- 
cines,  and  graaories. 

Over  those  portions  unengrossed  by  ealtiTation 
or  by  architecture,  shrubs  and  bushes,  and  gmt 
beds  of  nettles,  assumed  the  meet  luxuriant  and 
Lvely  appearaaee.  •  •  •  •  Loud  dieers 
from  the  whole  assembled  popnlatioB,  female  as 
wall  as  male,  greeted  the  arriv^  of  the  king's 
guests,  the  thunder  of  whose  guns  in  the  adjacent 
valley  had  given  birth  to  a  feeling  of  respect  in 
th9  breast  of  all. 

The  king  had  previously  enjoyed  the  dis{dayof 
ordnance,  and  stood  it  out  with  great  intrepidity. 
The  Moslem  servants,  who  had  accompanied  the 
expedition  from  India,  were  so  disgusted  with  this 
Christian  capital,  that  they  now  took  their  depart- 
ure, resolved  to  brave  every  danger  rather  than 
temain  in  so  hateful  a  place.  The  European 
Christian  embassy  were  not  more  in  the  favor  of 
the  priests  than  were  the  Moslems.  The  Bishop 
of  Shoa  was,  from  the  first,  their  avowed  and  bit- 
ter enemy. 

To  him  was  traced  a  report  that  the  embassy 
were  to  be  summarily  expelled  the  country,  in 
consequence  of  the  non-observance  of  the  fasts  pre- 
scribed bv  the  .^thiopic  creed,  and  because  a  Great 
Lady,  whose  spies  they  were,  was  on  her  way 
from  the  sea-coaat,  with  a  large  military  force,  to 
overturn  the  true  religion,  put  the  king  to  death, 
Bnd  assume  possession  of  till  Abyssinia. 

On  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  the  oemetery 
was  thrown  open,  wherein  rest  the  remains  of  Asui 
Wooson,  grandsire  to  Sahela  Sel&ssie.  It  is  a 
building  adjoining  the  church  of  St.  Mary ;  and  a 
message  was  sent,  soliciting  the  Lord  Bishop's 
permission  to  visit  the  mausoleum.  An  insolent 
zeply  was  returned,  that  since  the  English  were  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  coSee  and  smo^ng  tobacco, 
both  of  which  Mohamntedaa  abominations  are  in- 
terdicted in  Shoa  npon  religious  grounds,-  they 
could  not  be  admitted  within  the  precincts  of  the 
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hallow«d  edifioe,  as  itwooM  be  polluted  by  the 
fbotofaGyptn. 

"Eating  food  prepared  by  the  Mahommedans, 
was  a  proof  that  the  English  oonld  not  be  Chris- 
tians. Christianity  in  Afaysainia,  if  it  be  not  rather 
a  strange  jumble  of  Pagan,  Jewish,  add  even  Mos- 
lem superstitions,  is  so  deeply  alloyed  by  them,  as 
hardly  to  be  recognizable  as  the  religion  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

Shoa  may,  however,  vie  with  any  Roman  Cath- 
olic state  in  its  ceremonial  observances,  and  the 
number  of  its  holydays. 

The  embassy,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition 
of  the  Lord  Bishop,  ventured  to  attend  worship  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Michael,  which  is  the  church 
that  the  king  attends : — 

After  wading  through  the  tnh^  iinmh  that 
form  the  avenues  of  aooess,  the  sHvper  was  valaosd 
in  aocoidanee  with  Jewish  ptejnoiee,  and  the  foot 
of  the  heretic  European  stuped  upon  the  floor  of 
muddy  rushes.  The  scowlmg  eye  of  the  bigoted 
and  ignorant  priest  sparkled  with  a  gleam  of  un- 
repressed  satisfaction  at  the  sight  of  a  rich  altar 
cloth,  glowing  with  silk  and  gold,  which  had  been 
unfolded  to  his  gaae ;  and  a  smile  of  delight  fdarsd 
around  the  comers  of  bis  bmuA,  as  the  hatd  dol- 
lars  rang  in  his  avaricious  palm. 

A  strange,  though  degrading  and  humiliating 
sight,  rewarded  admittance  thus  gained  to  the  cir- 
cular interior  of  the  sacred  building.  Coarse 
walls,  only  partially  white-washed,  rose  in  sombre 
earth  but  a  few  feet  overhead,  and  the  sus- 
pended ostrich-egg— emblem  of  heathenish  idolatry 
— almost  touched  the  head  of  the  visiters  as  they 
were  ushered  in  succession  to  the  seat  of  honor 
among  the  erudite.  In  a  broad  verandah,  strewed 
throughout  with  dirty  wet  rashes,  were  crowded 
the  blind,  the  halt,  and  the  lame— an  unwashed 
herd  of  sacred  drones,  muffled  in  the  skin  of  the 
agazin ;  and  this  group  of  turbaned  monks  and 
hireling  beggars  formed  the  only  congregatieii 
present. 

The  high  priest,  having  proclaimed  the  mmifi- 
oence  of  the  strangers,  pronounced  his  scdemn 
benediction.  Then  arose  a  burst  of  praise  the 
most  agonizing  and  unearthly  that  ever  resounded 
from  dome  dedicated  to  Christian  worship.  No 
deep  mellow  chant  from  the  chorister — no  soul- 
inspiring  roll  of  the  organ,  pealing  with  the  ca- 
dence of  the  anthem,  lifted  the  heart  towatds  he*> 
ven.  The  Abyssinian  cathedral  rang  alene  to  the 
excruciaUng  jar  of  most  unmitigated  disesid: ;  and 
amid  howlmg  and  screaming,  each  sifhtless  orb 
was  rolled  in  the  socket,  and  every  motdated  Bmb 
convulsed  with  disgusting  vehemence.  A  certain 
revenue  is  attached  to  the  performance  ef  the  doty  ; 
and  for  one  poor  measure  of  black  luh^  bread, 
the  hired  lungs  were  taxed  to  the  extremity  ;  but 
not  the  slightest  attempt  cotild  be  detected  al  musie 
or  modulation ;  and  the  dissonant  chink  of  the 
timbrel  was  ably  seconded  by  the  cracfced  voice  of 
the  mercenary  vooaliat,  as  his  nets*  issued  at 
discretion. 

No  liturgy  followed  the  cessation  of  these  hide- 
ous screams.  •  •  •  •  I«  the  holy  ofi 
holies,  which  may  be  penetrated  bgr  none  save  tha 
high  priest,  is  deposited  the  aaateiiuboti,  orark  of 
the  faith,  consecrated  at  Gondar  by  the  delegate 
of  the  Coptic  patriarch;  and  areund:  the  veil  that 
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fen  before  this  mysterions  emblem,  there  hung  in 
triumph  foQT  sporting  pictnres  from  the  pencu  of 
Aiken,  which  ha^  been  presented  to  His  Majesty. 
They  represented  the  great  Leicestershire  steeple- 
chase ;  and  Dick  Christian,  with  his  head  in  a 
ditch,  oecnpied  by  far  the  moat  prominent  niche  in 
the  boasted  cathedral  of  St.  Michael ! 

The  decorations  of  the  cathedral  were  as  char- 
acteristic. The  attendants  of  every  barbarous 
coort  in  the  world  are,  by  the  testimony  of  all 
travellers,  greedy  and  importunate  beggars;  but 
the  courtiers,  ladies,  and  servants  of  his  Christian 
Majesty  of  Shoa  beat  them  all.  Everything  was 
needed  by  everybody ;  and  the  munificent  embassy 
was  expected  to  supply  all  wants  and  gratify  all 
wishes.  For  aught  received,  they  were  as  grate- 
ful as  the  most  eloquent  of  Irish  beggars.  "  May 
the  Loid  reward  thee !"  "  God  will  reward  you, 
for  I  cuiBOt,"  wid  the  king.  His  Majesty  was, 
however,  exceedingly  jealous  of  any  obtaining 
presents  save  himself;  and  it  was  the  law  that 
none  could  be  accepted  until  first  submitted  to  him 
and  declined.  The  embassy  was  speedily  put  into 
ooDstant  requisition  for  mending  and  repairing 
guns,  mnsical-boxea  and  umbrellas,  they  had  pre- 
sented ,  and  for  making  and  embroidering  garments. 
But  the  medical  skill,  by  which  S&faela  Sel&ssie 
was  at  different  times  restored  to  health,  next  to 
the  roar  of  the  cannon,  raised  the  embassy  highest 
in  the  estimation  of  his  Christian  Majesty,  and 
finally  gained  his  confidence  and  respect.  He 
distrusted  every  one  about  him — ^living  in  the  con- 
stant apprehension  of  being  assassinated  or  poi- 
soned ;  and  not  without  reason  :  bat  it  is  a  proof 
of  his  understanding,  that  he  came  to  place  reli- 
ance on  "  his  children,"  the  English,  who  had 
come  so  far,  and  so  well  laden,  to  visit  him ;  and 
priest-ridden  and  superstitious  as  he  was,  his  desire 
to  protect  them  seems  to  have  had  higher  motives 
than  mere  selfishness.  Indeed,  his  Majesty  ap- 
pears io  have  had  a  better  cultivated  mind,  and 
more  intelligent  curiosity  than  any  other  man  in 
his  dominions ;  and  he  was  brave,  without  being 
bloodthirsty.  Among  other  objects  which  excited 
his  wonder,  was  the  air-gun.  Having  imminently 
endangered  the  life  of  one  of  the  lieges,  when 
making  trial  of  an  air-cane,  he  remarked  : — 

".My  son,  I  am  old,  and  have  but  few  years 
.more  to  live.  I  have  seen  many  strange  things 
from  your  ..country,  but  none  that  surpass  this 
engine,  which  without  the  aid  of  gunpowder  can 
destroy  men.  Sorrow  were  it  that  I  should  have 
died  and  gone  down  to  the  grave  before  beholding 
and  understanding  so  wonderful  an  invention.  U 
is  truly  the  work  of  a  wise  people,  who  employ 
strong  medicines!" 

His  Msjesty,'if  oM  in  constitution,  was  little 
more  than  forty  years  of  age. 

From  many  descriptions  of  the  Homeric  court 
.«f  Ank6ber,  we  extract  ihis  brief  sketch : — 

His  majesty  had  more  than  once  intimated  his 
'  intention  of  holding  consultation  relative  to  his  pro- 
-jeeted  expedition  «n'the  termination  of  winter,  and 


early  one  morning,  an  express  eonrier  airived  to 
desire  the  immediate  attendance  of  his  British 
guests.  Blacksmiths  and  workers  in  silver  were 
as  usual  plying  their  craft  in  the  verandah,  under 
the  royal  eye — artists  were  daubing  red  and  yeUow 
paint  over  the  pages  of  the  Psalter,  or  illumraating 
the  lives  of  the  saints  with  white  angels  and  sable 
devils— saddles  and  warlike  furniture  were  in 
eonrse  of  repaip— spears  were  being  bumisbed— 
gun-locks  cleaned — Hand  silver  gauntlets  manofiM^ 
tured ;  but  the  artificers  were  all  summarily  dis- 
missed, and  the  king,  rising  from  his  seat  in  the 
portico,  beckoned  his  visiters  to  follow  into  the 
aodience  hall. 

"  Gaila,  master,"  he  cautiously  began,  "  there 
is  yet  another  subject  upon  which  I  am  desirous  of 
taking  counsel,  and  wherein  I  need  your  aasistaooe. 
It  is  mv  intention  shortly  to  undertake  an  expedi- 
tion to  the  great  lake  in  GuriiguS.  In  it  be  many 
islands  which  contain  the  treasure  of  my  ances- 
tors. There  are  jars  filled  with  bracelets  of  solid 
gold.  There  are  forty  drums  made  of  elephant's 
ears,  and  many  holy  arks  pertaining  unto  ancient 
churches,  besides  seven  hnndred  ehoiee  .£thiopie 
volumes,  some  of  which  have  unfortwately  been 
de&ced  by  the  animals  called  aihkoko.  Elephants 
abound  on  the  borders.  In  the  trees  are  found 
black  leopards  of  a  most  feroeioas  nature,  multi- 
plying always  among  the  branches,  and  never  d^ 
scendmg  upon  the  earth  ;  and  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  which  are  smooth  as  glass,  and  without 
bottom,  teem  with  monstrous  gomari,  and  with 
fish  of  brilliant  colors,  red,  yellow,  green,  and  blue, 
such  as  have  never  before  been  seen. 

"Moreover,  there  are  specifics  against  small- 
pox and  other  dreadful  diseases.  No  resistance  is 
to  be  anticipated ;  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  Christian  monks,  have  oflen  invited  me.  I 
must  no  longer  delay  to  recover  the  lost  wealth  of 
my  forefathers,  and  it  is  fitting  that  you,  with  the 
British  officers  who  have  come  hither  from  a  ht 
country,  should  accompany  me,  and  oonstnet 
boats.  Hereof  my  people  are  ignorant,  and  your 
name  as  well  as  mine,  will  therefore  become  great, 
and  will  live  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom. 

"  From  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill  near  Aim^- 
lele,  I  have  beheld  through  a  telescope  the  lake 
and  its  tall  trees,  but  the  elephants  came  in  num- 
bers. I  feared  that  my  people  would  be  destroyed. 
I  ran,  and  they  all  ran  with  me.  Now,  what  say 
you  ?  What  is  your  advice  in  this  matter  ?  Are 
you  able  to  build  boats?" 

Though  pleased  with  the  models  of  the  skin 
punts,  gun-rafts,  &c.,  &c.,  submitted  to  him  for 
inspection,  his  Majesty's  courage  failed  before  the 
near  approach  of  the  encounter  of  elephants  and 
buflMoes ;  and  the  expedition  was  deferred. 

Besides  the  priests,  the  embassy  had  insidious 
enemies  in  the  traders,  who  had  hitherto,  at  a  dear 
rate,  supplied  the  king  with  fire-arms,  articles  of 
glass,  and  clothes ;  and  whoee  wares  and  wonders 
were  now  far  surpassed  by  those  presented  as  fiee 
gifts.  These  men  during  the  winter- 
Did  not  fail  to  repeat  and  to  improve  the  absur- 
dities circulated  by  the  niischievoas  Danfikil  re- 
garding the  foreign  intruders.  The  Gyptzis  were 
pronounced  eaters  of  serpents,  mice,  and  other 
reptiles,  and  had  oome  with  the  design  of  possess- 
ing themselves  of  the  country  by  the  aid  of  magic 
and  medicine. 
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■  Great  umbrage  was  talien  at  the  practice  of 
toasting  the  wretched  half-baked  dough  received, 
under  the  denomination  of  bread,  from  the  roral 
stores ;  and  a  soldier  who  carried  a  metallic  pitcher 
to  the  stream,  was  roundly  taxed  with  having  used 
charms  to  poison  the  water,  which  was  conse- 
quently condemned,  as  unfit  for  nse,  until  purified 
by  the  blessing  of  the  priest.  Predictions  of  the 
impending  fate  of  Abyssinia  were  derived  from  the 
fact  of  the  foreigners  employing  instruments  which 
read  the  stars  ;  and  the  despot  was  repeatedly  and 
earnestly  warned  to  be  upon  his  guard.  But  His 
Majesty  cut  short  these  iaeinuations  by  threatening 
to  extract  the  tongues  of  three  or  four  of  the  ma- 
ligners,  and  paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
threat  of  excommunication  extended  to  him  by  the 
fanatic  clergy  of  Aramba,  who  had  declared  the 
ban  of  the  church  to  be  the  just  punishment  due 
for  the  admission  into  the  empire  "  of  red  heretics, 
who  ought  carefully  to  be  shunned,  since  they 
pracvised  witchcraft,  and  by  burning  the  king's 
bread  threatened  to  bring  a  mmine  upon  the  land." 
Taking  their  cue  from  the  feelings  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Shoan  sorcerers  gave  out  that  S&hela 
Sel&ssie  was  to  be  the  last  of  the  .Ethiopian  dy- 
nasty, descended  from  the  honse  of  Solomon,  who 
should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  bis  forefathers,  and 
that  a  foreign  king  would  come  by  way  of  Alio 
Amba  to  usurp  the  dominion.  It  is  amusing  to 
trace  the  progress  of  these  crafty  insinuations 
among  an  ignorant  and  weak-minded  people. 

The  burning  of  beef  by  "the  king's  strong 
,  strangers,"  excited  universal  astonishment;    and 
an  old  lady  had  even  learnt  that  they  burnt  the 
king's  bread  also,  an  unheard-of  enormity. 

Among  other  expeditions,  the  embassy  attended 
the  king  to  Ang6Ilala,  which  is  on  the  Galla  fron- 
tier, and  the  capital  of  the  western  portion  of  Shoa. 
This  town  was  founded  by  Sahela  Selissie,  and 
now  forms  his  favorite  residence.  The  following 
picture  of  a  semi-barbarous  court  and  its  acces- 
aaiies,  is  complete,  if  we  accept  the  harem. 

Upwards  of  three  thousand  horsemen  composed 
the  eortige,  which  was  swelled  every  quarter  of  a 
mile  by  large  detachments  of  cavalry.  Led  by 
their  respective  chiefs,  each  band  dismounted  at  a 
considerable  distance  on  the  flank,  and  advancing 
on  foot  with  shoulders  bared,  fell  prostrate  wiw 
one  accord  before  the  state  umbrellas.  The  Ne- 
goos  [the  king]  bestrode  a  richly  caparisoned  mule, 
with  swallow-tailed  housings  of  crimson  and  green 
and  massive  silver  collars ;  and  he  was  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  corps  of  shield-bearers  under  the 
direction  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  who,  by  vig- 
orous sallies,  and  the  judicious  exercise  of  a  long 
stick,  kept  the  crowd  from  encroaching  npon  the 
loyal  person,  during  the  eight-mile  ride  over  the 
level  plain. 

From  four  to  five  hundred  circular  huts,  consist- 
ing of  loose  stone  walls  very  rudely  thatched,  cover 
the  slopes  of  a  group  of  tabular  hills  that  enclose 
an  extensive  quadrangle.  On  tfae  summit  of  the 
bugeet  eminence,  near  the  church  of  Kidana  Me- 
beret,  stands  the  palace,  defended  by  six  rows 
of  stout  high  palisades.    •     •    •    •     • 

The  rugged  ascent  up  the  steep  hill-side  was 
diTonged  with  spectators,  male  and  female,  assem- 
bled to  greet  the  arrival  of  their  soverdign,  and  to 
•tare  at  the  foreigners.    Paupers  and  mendicants 


crowded  the  first  endoeure ; .  and  the  approach 
from  the  second  gate  through  four  court-yards,  to 
the  king's  quarters,  was  Imed  with  match-lock 
men  and  fusiJeers,  who,  as  the  embassy  passed  be- 
tween the  ranks,  made  a  laughable  attempt  to  pre- 
sent arms  in  imitation  of  the  artillery  escort  at  the 
review.  Kitchens,  magazines,  and  breweries  were 
scattered  in  all  directions ;  and,  with  the  long  ban- 
queting-hall,  the  chamber  of  audience,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  women,  and  the  solitary  cells,  formed 
a  curious,  but  far  from  imposing  group  of  buildings. 

The  despot,  in  high  good  humor,  conducted  his 
guests  over  the  unswept  premises,  and  up  a  rude 
ladder  to  the  attic  story,  which  commands  a  plea- 
sant prospect  over  wide  grassy  meadows,  inter- 
sected by  serpentine  streamlets,  and  covered  with 
the  royal  herds.  Upon  a  floor  strewed  wiih 
newly-cut  grass,  blazed  the  wood  fire  in  the  iron 
stove,  with  the  never-failing  cats  luxnriating  under 
its  influence.  A  dirty  couch  graced  the  alcove, 
and  a  few  guns  and  fowling-pieces  the  rudely 
white-washed  walls;  but  otherwise  the  dreary 
chamber  was  unfurnished.  "  I  have  brought  you 
here,"  quoth  His  Majesty,  "  that  you  may  under- 
stand what  I  want.  These  rooms  require  to  be  orna- 
mented ;  and  I  wish  your  artist  to  cover  them  with 
elephants  and  soldiers,  and  with  representations  of 
all  the  buildings  and  strange  things  m  your  country, 
which  my  eyes  have  not  seen.  At  present,  my 
children  may  go."    •    •    •    • 

In  the  filthy  purlieus  of  the  palace,  and  close  to 
the  outer  gate,  stands  a  mound  of  ashes  and  mb- 
bish,  mingled  with  the  noisome  lees  that  stream 
over  the  road  iirom  the  adjacent  royal  breweries. 
Packs  of  half-wild  dogs,  Uie  pest  of  Angtfllda, 
luxuriate  hereon  durinir  the  day,  and  at  night  set 
forth  on  their  reckless  foray,  dispelling  sleep  when 
the  moon  rises,  by  their  funeral  oirge,  and  destroy- 
ing tents  in  their  pilfering  invasions.  Long  be- 
fore the  dawn,  the  shrill  crowing  of  a  thousand 
cocks  first  starts  the  slumberer  from  his  uneasy 
repose.  The  wild  whoop  of  the  oppressed  Galla 
who  demands  redress,  then  mingles  with  the 
"Abiet!  Abiet!"  reiterated  by  the  more  civilized 
Amh&ra  from  every  hill-top.     •     •    •     • 

Bands  of  mendicant  monks  next  silently  take 
post  on  the  crest  of  a  crumbling  wall  within 
spear's-length  of  the  slumberer's  pillow,  and  by.  a 
shrill  recitative,  followed  by  a  chiming  chorus 
of  independent  voices,  dispel  the  morning  dream, 
whilst  they  scream  with  a  pertinacity  that  bribery 
can  alone  quell.     •    •    •    • 

To  the  cry  of  "Abiet .'"  which  now  resounded 
so  unceasingly  in  the  stUl  air  of  the  morning,  the 
Abyssinians  attach  the  opinion  that,  on  the  last 
day,  Satan,  presenting  himself  before  the  gates  of 
heaven,  will  continue  thus  to  vociferate  until  he 
gains  admission.  On  presenting  himself  before 
the  judgment-seat,  it  will  be  asked  "  what  he 
would  have?" — "The  souls  which  have  been 
wrested  from  me  by  the  angels,"  is  to  be  the 
reply  ;  but  on  his  acknowledging  inability  to  spe- 
cify the  names  of  those  who  have  robbed  nim,  the 
Father  of  Evil  will  be  commanded  to  begone,  and 
never  to  show  his  face  again. 

The  king,  who  is  absolnte,  administers  justice 
in  person  to  the  suppliants,  who  appear  before  him 
bare  to  the  wust,  and  prostrate  in  the  dust,  to  ap- 
peal against  the  decision  of  some  tyrannical  chief, 
or  governor  of  a  province.  The  appeals  which 
assail  the  king's  ear,  in  every  direction,  and  where- 
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erer  he  appears,  ate  nerer  made  in  Tain ;  and  Us 
judgments,  if  not  so  well  considered  as  those  of 
the  late  Lord  Eldon,  are  generally  correct  as  well 
as  prompt.  Ae  both  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Sabbaths  are  observed  in  Shoa,  the  king  rests  from 
his  labors  as  a  judge  on  these  days,  and  then  he 
hunts.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  Majesty's 
knowledge  of  natural  history,  and  his  prowess 
against  wild  animals  are  not  distinguished.  A 
creainre,  which  turned  out  tp  be  a  badger,  or  a 
"  devil's  sheep,"  was  described  as  an  awful  mon- 
ster ;  and  one  day,  in  riding  past  a  narrow  sheet 
of  water  where  an  otter  had  been  seen,  he  gravely 
told— 

"  It  has  hands,  and  nails,  and  fingers  like  a  man, 
and  a  head  like  a  black  dog,  and  a  skin  like  velvet ; 
and  it  builds  its  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
and  plncks  grass,  and  washes  it  in  the  water ;  and 
all  my  people  thought  it  was  the  deTil,  and  would 
kill  them  with  strong  medicine.  Now  is  this  ani- 
ilia]  found  in  your  coontry,  and  how  do  they  call 
its  name  1" 

For  the  sake  of  seeing  the  country  in  safety, 
the  embassy  had  accompanied  the  Negoos,  the 
native  title  of  the  kings  of  Shoa,  on  one  of  those 
forays  for  revenge  and  plunder  of  cattle  which  he 
often  undertakes.  The  refusal  of  the  English  to 
■hare  in  the  wholesale  massacre,  attending  this 
savage  expedition,  drew  upon  them  the  suspicion 
of  cowardice  ;  and  to  restore  the  tarnished  lustre 
of  their  strong  name,  they  made  a  proposition,  the 
boldness  of  which  astounded  the  whole  country. 

The  destruction  of  an  adult  elephant,  which  is 
reckoned  equivalent  to  that  of  forty  Gralla,  is  an 
achievement  that  had  not  been  accomplished  with- 
in the  memory  of  the  present  age,  although  men- 
tioned in  traditions  connected  with  the  exploits  of 
the  most  renowned  ^thiopic  warriors.  Penni»- 
sion  was  accordingly  solicited  to  visit  the  distant 
wilderness  of  Giddem,  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Ef&t,  in  the  dense  forests  of  which  the  giant  of 
the  mammalia  was  reported  to  reside — a  pretext 
which  further  afforded  plausible  grounds  for  ex- 
ploring a  portion  of  the  country  reputed  to  be 
amongst  the  most  fertile  and  productive  in  Abys- 
sinia. 

The  king  opened  his  eyes  wider  than  usual  at 
this  unprecedented  application.  "  My  children," 
he  returned  deliberately,  "  how  can  this  be  ?  Ele- 
phants are  not  to  be  slain  with  rifle  balls.  They 
will  demolish  you ;  and  what  answer  am  I  then  to 
give  ?  The  gun  is  the  medicine  for  the  Galla  in 
the  tree,  but  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  zilioon." 

Though  his  Majesty's  permission  was  finally 
obtained,  many  obstacles  remained  to  be  over- 
come ;  but  beads  and  dollars  opened  a  way.  It 
was  now  about  the  close  of  November. 

Every  choicer  meadow  was  covered  with  the 
sleek  beeves  swept  off  from  Finfinni,  and  its  slop- 
ing sides  were  yellow  with  the  royal  crops  now 
under  the  sickle,  whilst  in  the  numerous  thresh- 
ing floors  muzzled  oxen  were  already  treading  oat 
the  gnun. 

The  route  led  across  Mol&tit  and  the  Toro  Mesk 
through  dales  and  over  hills  abutting  upon  the  face 


of  the  blnfiT  frontier  honndaiy  of  Shoa,  in  which 
are  the  sources  of  many  of  the  more  distant  tiiba- 
taries  to  the  bhe  Nile.        •        •        •        • 

Under  flimsy  cotton  awnings,  the  night  proved 
intensely  cold  ;  and  at  an  early  boor  the  eiuoing 
morning,  as  the  jonmey  was  resaraed  over  a  swelf 
ing  country  thickly  dotted  with  Christian  hamlets, 
the  more  sheltered  pools  by  the  road-side  were 
covered  with  a  thin  coating  of  ice,  the  first  wit- 
nessed since  arrival  in  Abyssinia.  At  the  village 
of  AmarftguS,  hospitable  entertainment  had  been 
prepared  by  Ayto  Eg&zoo,  which  name  being  in- 
terpreted, signifieth,  "  May  they  buy."  This 
notable  warrior  had,  prior  to  the  fate  foray,  intro- 
dnced  himself,  somewhat  apropos  of  his  title,  by 
an  ingenious  but  abortive  attempt  to  sell  an  un- 
sound horse.  Dismonnting  on  the  right  side  from 
the  identical  straw-colored  steed,  he  now  placed 
himself,  with  shooldeis  bare,  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  by  the  life  of  the  king  adjured  the  party 
to  enter  his  abode,  in  order  to  partake  of  a  sneep 
that  had  been  expressly  slaughtered. 

Walleta  Sel&ssie,  his  comely  partner,  daughter 
to  Shishigo,  the  governor  of  Shoa-meda,  had 
kindled  in  the  dark  hall  the  fiercest  of  fires,  and 
immediately  on  the  termination  of  complimentary 
inquiries,  an  ox-hide  being  spread,  the  heavy  door 
was  barred  to  exclude  the  evil  eye.  Raw  collope 
having  been  steadily  rejected,  bones,  singled  in  a 
somewhat  eannibal-Iike  fashion,  wet«  rapidly  cir- 
culated by  the  attentive  host.  "Take  the  eye," 
he  repeated,  coaxingly,to  eaeh  in  turn,  presenting 
at  the  same  time  b^wixt  his  finger  and  thumb  the 
extracted  orb  of  the  deceased  muttoiy ;  "  do,  the 
eye  is  the  daintiest  part.  No — well  yon  tmat  eat 
this  marrow,"  cmahing  the  uncooked  shank  with 
s  giinding-stone  handed  by  a  slave  giri,  and  ex- 
tending the  splintered  fragments  to  be  sucked. 
Overflowing  bumpers  of  sour  beer  having  been 
filled  in  a  gloomy  comer  at  a  huge  earthen  jar, 
each  horn  was  tasted  by  the  cnp-bearer  from  the 
hollow  of  his  palm,  in  demonstration  of  the  abeenee 
of  poison.  The  surplus  repast,  flokl  as  well  aa 
solid,  quickly  disappeared  under  the  united  efforts 
of  the  retinue ;  and  a  bead  necklace  having  mean- 
while been  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  lady  s  hope- 
ful son  and  heir,  the  tortured  guests  finally  efiectad 
their  escape  from  the  oven-like  apartment  with  the 
aid  of  divers  promises  made  to  both  master  and 
mistress,  and  sundry  pieces  of  silver  disbursed  to 
silence  a  host  of  importunate  menials. 

Their  further  progress  brought  them  to  Aa 

monastery  of  St.  George. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  position 
selected  by  the  cowled  fraternity  of  St.  George ; 
large  bands  of  whom,  lounging  away  their  honia 
of  idleness  beneath  the  dark  frmerod  junipeta  in 
which  the  retreat  is  deeply  embosomed.  Were  for 
once  aroused  from  listless  apathy  by  the  paseiag 
cavalcade  of  white  strangers.  The  land  swarms 
with  friars,  monks,  and  anchorites,  who  are  hab- 
ited in  yellow  dresses,  as  the  badge  of  poveity,  or 
in  the  prepared  skin  of  the  antelope.  UsnaUy 
licentious  in  their  manners,  they  roam  through  the 
country  a  perfect  pest  and  plague  to  society. 
Men  become  monks  at  any  period  of  life.  *  * 
The  poor  subsist  upon  the  bounty  of  the  king  aad 
of  the  community ;  and  many  never  enter  the  cells 
of  the  monastery  at  all,  bnt  with  their  wires  reside 
at  ease  in  their  own  homes,  having  asaamed  the 
counterfeit  piety  of  the  order  solely  for  the  sake  of 
defrauding  their  creditors ;  since,  however  deeply 
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inrolTedi.the  "  patting  on  aogel's  clothing"  clesrs 
off  all  former  scores  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of 
the  most  indulgent  court  of  insolvency. 

The  skin  of  die  Agazin  is  usoalfy  adopted  as 
the  garb  of  humiliation  ;  and  this  emblem,  together 
with  the  unwashed  person,  is  intended  to  commem- 
orate the  legend  of  meir  great  foimder  Eustathius, 
who  boasted  of  having  performed  no  ablution  dur- 
ing a  long  term  of  existence,  and  who  miraculous- 
ly etosaei  the  river  Jordan,  floating  securely  upon 
lusgieasy  cloak.        •        •        •        •        • 

l^iroughoat  Shoa,  lakes  are  believed  to  form 
the  great  rendezvous  of  evil  spirits ;  and  in  one 
called  Nug&reetfer,  at  the  foot  of  Uie  hills,  the 
drum  of  the  water  kelpy  is  frequently  heard,  to  the 
no  small  terror  of  the  superstitious  auditors.    *    * 

Dame  Twotit,  one  of  the  king's  choristers,  who 
accompanied  the  army  to  Garra  Gorphoo,  and  was 
now  making  a  professional  tour  of  the  provinces, 
foined  the  par^  at  route,  oarrying  a  small  wicker 
parasol ;  and  as  she  ambled  along  upon  her  mule, 
with  the  butter  pouring  in  streams  over  her  shoul- 
ders through  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  the 
good  lady  was  pleased  to  chant  extemporaneous 
couplets  in  honor  of  the  vrar  about  to  oe  waged 
against  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  "  The  Gyptzis 
ml  slay  the  elephant,  whereof  all  the  warriors  of 
Amhlira  are  afraid" — whilst  it  formed  the  burden 
of  the  song,  conveyed  an  opinion  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  entertained  by  the  public ;  and  the 
followers,  inspired  by  the  words  of  a  woman,  took 
up  the  sentiment,  and  made  the  valleys  reecho  to 
their  martial  chorus,  which  attracted  to  the  road- 
side the  inhabitants  of  every  hamlet  in  the  vicinity. 

Mahhfood,  a  village  hemmed  in  by  high  kolqual 
hedges,  formed  the  termination  of  the  march.  Its 
natural  fortifications  having  uniformly  proved  inr 
sormonntable,  this  district  has  never  been  conquered 
either  by  the  Galla  or  Mohammedans.  The  resi- 
dence of  the  governor,  who  has  been  honored  with 
the  hand  of  Woizoro  Birkenich,  daughter  of  the 
queen,  by  her  former  marriage,  stands  on  the 
apex  of  the  loftiest  of  the  many  isolated  hills  ;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  precaution  invariably  taken 
to  prevent  surprise  on  these  disturbed  frontiers,  it 
is  surrounded  by  a  formidable  fence.  The  camp 
was  formed  at  the  foot ;  and  the  thermometer  hav- 
ing stood  in  the  morning  at  32°  on  the  summit  of 
Dokaket,  the  difference  in  temperature  was  con- 
siderably felt  during  the  afternoon,  when  the  mer- 
cury mounted  to  90"  under  the  flimsy  palls  which 
formed  the  only  screen. 

Standing  specially  recommended  to  Ayto  Gr&de- 
loo,  whoso  acquaintance  had  been  formed  during 
the  late  foray,  a  visit  of  ceremony  was  p^d  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  party  were  received 
and  entertained  acoordiug  to  the  perfisction  of 
Abyssinian  etiquette.  Ine  whole  of  the  dirty 
domestics  and  household  slaves  were  mustered  on 
the  occasion  to  witness  the  presentation  of  gifts 
brought  for  the  "  Emabiet,"  who,  like  the  rest  of 
the  princesses  royal,  displayed  unequivocal  signs 
of  being  sole  and  imdisputed  mistress  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Fat,  fair,  and  forty,  she  was  seated  in 
a  gloomy  recess  upon  an  "  alga,"  and  partially 
screenea  from  view  by  the  intervention  of  a  lusty 
handmaiden.  The  good  man,  who  occupied  a 
corner  of  the  throne,  presented  in  his  owlish  fea- 
tures the  very  personification  of  a  well-trained, 
henpecked  husband,  for  years  accustomed  to  the 
iron  rule  of  the  shrew — and  so  complete  was  her 
ladyship's  monopoly,  that  he  could  be  said  to  boast 
of  little  beyoDd  the  empty  title  of  govemor  of 
llahhfood. 


The  lady  put  a  few  preliminary  questions  touch- 
ing the  number  of  wives  possessed  by  each  of  the 
party,  and  appeared  highly  to  approve  of  the  mat- 
rimonial code  that  limited  the  number  to  one.  *  * 
The  host,  who  was  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
answer'  any  interrogatories  respecting  his  own 
country,  edified  himself  when  he  did  speak,  by 
subjecting  his  fancied  £4;yptian  guests  to  a  lucid 
catechism ;  and  like  the  Arab  Bedouin  who  formed 
his  estimate  of  the  poverty  of  Europe  by  the  &ct 
of  its  producing  neither  dates  nor  camels,  Ayto 
G&deloo  conceived  a  passing  indiflferent  idea  of 
Great  Britain  from  the  discovery  that  it  boasted  no 
mules. 

"  Have  you  ma^ela  and  dahoo  and  tullah  [An- 
glicd, '  maize,  bread,  and  beer']  in  your  country !" 
he  inquired,  whilst  his  fair  partner  feasted  her  eyes 
upon  the  '  pleasing  things  presented,  in  none  of 
which  it  was  evident  the  lord  of  the  creation  was 
destined  to  participate — "  Oh,  you  have  aU  those ; 
well,  and  have  you  oxen  and  sheep,  and  horses, 
and  mulest"  "  How,  no  mules?"  he  shouted  in 
derision,  while  the  slaves  tittered  and  hid  their 
black  fices,  and  their  mistress  laughed  outright— 
"Why,  what  a  miserable  conntrr  yours  must 
be!" 

The  reception  of  the  embassy,  fVom  the  next 
goremor,  on  their  route,  was  more  satisfiustory. 

"  May  the  guests  of  the  Negoos  come  quickly ! 
— all  is  prepared  fiw  their  reception,"  was  the 
message  received  early  the  ensuing  morning  from 
the  old  governor,  to  whom  the  party  stood  speeially 
consigned  by  the  kin^,  and  who  was,  moreover, 
an  acquaintance  made  in  the  late  expedition,  where 
he  had  appeared  in  the  capacity  of  "  wobo,"  or 
general  commanding  the  rear  guard.  A  winding 
ascent  up  the  almost  perpendicular  mountain  side, 
and  a  gradual  rise  round  the  shoulder  of  the  range, 
in  two  hours  revealed  his  residence,  occupjring  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill,  and  well  fortified  with  pal- 
isades and  wicker-work.  A  deep  grove  of  tall 
trees  on  the  opfxisite  eminence  concealed  the  mon- 
astery of  Kasaiy&t,  fiuaons  as  the  depository  of 
the  chronicles  of  Saint  Eustathius  ;  and  beyond,  a 
wild  tract  of  forest  land,  intersected  by  serpentine 
rivers,  stretched  away  to  the  blue  Ulls  of  E6ata 
and  Worra  Kftloo. 

Approaching  the  residence  of  Ayto  Tsanna,  a 
salute  was  fired  in  his  honor  by  the  escort ;  and  be- 
ing forthwith  ushered  into  his  presence,  the  kind- 
hearted  and  hospitable  veteran  was  found  seated  in 
the  inner  porch  of  his  spacious  house,  where  skins 
had  been  spread  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visit- 
ers. Nothing  could  surpass  the  munificence  of 
the  reception — bread,  honey,  butter,  hydromel, 
beer,  poultry,  and  eggs,  being  lavished  in  princely 
abundance,  whilst  oxen  and  weep  without  number 
were  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  followers ;  and 
com  and  grass  supplied  to  the  numerous  train  of 
horses  and  mules.  A  spacious  domicile  was  pro- 
vided, in  which,  after  a  fire  had  been  lighted  to 
dislodge  evil  spirits,  the  repast  was  spread ;  and 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  afternoon,  the 
liberu  and  intelligent  host  continued  to  witness  the 
drill  of  the  artillery  escort,  performed  at  his  special 
request,  and  to  converse  with  evident  satisfaction 
on  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  specimens  of  soma 
of  which  had  been  most  unwillingly  accepted. 

Messengers  were  in  the  mean  time  despatched  to 

five  subordinate  governors,  with  orders  to  assemble 

their  quotas  on  the  morrow  for  the  purpose  of  hunt- 

|ing.    •    •    •    •    •   Thesonofthebost,  ataU, 
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handsome  youth,  wearing  gay  necklaces  of  beads 
uid  a  streaming  white  feather  in  token  of  achieve- 
ments performed  during  the  recent  foray,  had  been 
specially  charged  with  the  entertainment  of  the 
fbllowers  ;  ana  the  strength  of  the  potent  old  hy- 
dromel,  no  less  than  the  liberality  with  which  it 
had  been  dispensed,  were  but  too  evident  upon  the 
majority  ere  the  night  fell.  Loquacity  increased 
with  each  additional  gvmbo  that  was  drained,  and 
load  and  boisterous  were  the  praises  from  every 
mouth  of  the  good  cheer  of  the  chieftain's  hall. 

Amongst  the  Tisiteis  who  flocked  to  behold  the 
white  strangers,  was  a  cowled  monk  from  the  ad- 
jacent monastery,  who  proved  deeply  versed  in 
traditionary  lore.  It  was  diverting  to  listen  to  the 
arguments  adduced  by  the  holy  father  against  the 
projected  hostilities. 

British  honor  had  been  at  stake,  before  that 
grand  achierement  was  performed,  which  filled  the 
mind  of  every  beholder  with  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment ;  and  the  fome  of  the  exploit  was  spread  by 
express  couriers  throughout  the  empire,  though 
many  remained  incredulous  to  the  astonishing  fact. 
The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  too  rich  in  cattle  and 
•heep  to  know  much  of  the  chase.  Apes  and 
baboons,  which  are  called  the  "  king's  game,"  and 
birds,  are  their  common  prey  in  their  hunting 
matches.  Bat  the  dead  elephant  was  now  on  the 
ground ;  and  thoae  of  the  appalled  inftntry,  who 
had  taken  shelter  in  high  trees,  found  courage  to 
descend ;  while  the  horsemen  rode  np,  all — 

Extolling  the  prowess  of  the  king's  European 
riaiters  in  ue  encounter  with  so  formidable  a  mon- 
ster, whose  eoloesal  strength  could  have  carried 
him  trampling  through  a  whole  array  of  their  own 
host,  dealing  death  and  destruction  wheresoever 
his  will  impelled  him.  Whilst  dancing  and  howl- 
ing around  the  carcass,  amid  the  crimson  torrent 
which  deluged  the  ground,  they  affirmed  the  deed 
to  be  the  work  of  genii  and  of  supernatural  be- 
ings, and  complimented  the  doers  as  the  "  bravest 
of  the  brave,"  under  the  titles  of  "  Figa"  and 
"  Gobez ;"  declaring  that  "  the  mould  whereof  the 
Gyptzis  were  fashioned  must  be  of  a  rare  quality, 
and  that  if  all  the  subjects  of  Shoa  were  but  com- 
posed of  the  same  material,  the  dominions  of  S4- 
hela  Selissie  would  know  no  limit." 

Troops  of  women  and  girls  raised  a  song  of  wel- 
come and  praise  to  the  returning  victors  over  the 
elephant.  Bullocks  were  slaughtered  for  a  feast, 
and  wOd  dancing  and  martial  music,  oontmned 
throughout  the  long  night,  celebrated  the  wondrous 
achievement.  The  prophetic  monk  alone  was  dis- 
pleased. He  "  liked  it  not ;"  something  sinister 
must  he  impending.  The  people  and  the  king  did 
not  participate  in  these  feelings,  and  when  the  vic- 
tors returned  to  court, — 

"  Tour  joy  is  my  joy,"  exclwmed  his  Majesty, 
ao  soon  as  the  usual  salutations  had  been  conclu- 
ded ;  "  and  I  am  delighted  when  my  children  are 
happy.  I  feared  that  the  elephants  would  destrov 
you;  but  you  have  achieved  a  triumph  whicn 
none  other  nave  accomplished  during  the  reign  of 
S&hela  Sel&ssie." 

Whilst  the  king  listened  with  great  interest  and 
seeming  astonishment  to  the  detail  of  proceedings, 


and  to  the  assurance  that  the  monarch  of  the  for- 
est might  always  be  vanquished  by  a  single  bullet, 
if  properly  directed,  the  ivory  was  laid  at  the  royal 
footstool.  A  long  confession  of  the  personal 
dread  entertained  of  the  elephant  by  his  Majesty 
was  followed  by  an  anecdote  formerly  touched 
upon  at  Machal-wans,  of  his  own  discomfiture,  and 
that  of  his  entire  host,  by  a  herd  encountered  dm> 
ing  a  foray  against  the  Metcha  Galla,  when,  baag 
fiiroly  convinced  that  the  army  would  be  destroyed, 
he  had  deemed  it  prudent  to  retreat  with  all  expe- 
dition. "  I  ran,"  he  repeated  several  times  with 
emphasis — "  I  ran,  and  every  one  of  my  followers 
did  the  same.  Yon  evidently  understand  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  these  monsters ;  but  if  ten  thoo- 
sand  of  my  people  ventured  to  oppose  a  troop,  Ae 
elephants  would  consume  them  all." 

The  rewards  and  immunities,  to  which  the  dre- 
stroyeia  of  wild  beasts  are  entitled,  were  now 
heaped  on  the  "  strong  strangers,"  and  they  were 
invested  with  the  appropriate  insignia:  a  sQver 
gauntlet,  worn  on  the  right  arm,  surmounted  by  a 
silver  bracelet ;  and  the  spoils  of  a  male  lion,  on 
the  right  shoulder. 

His  Majesty  then,  with  his  own  hand,  presented 
newly-plucked  sprigs  of  wild  asparagus,  to  be 
worn  in  the  hair  during  forty  days,  and  be  at  the 
expiration  of  that  peri(^  replaced  by  the  hirkoom 
feather.  And  as  the  guests  thus  honored  took 
their  way  down  through  the  court-yards  of  the  pal- 
ace, a  band  of  warriors  again  preceded,  discharg- 
ing their  muskets  at  intervals,  whilst  they  chant^ 
the  Amh&ra  war  chorus,  and  danced  the  death- 
triumph.  •  •  •  •  •  A  new  invoice 
of  b^tds,  cutlery,  trinkets,  ghandjia,  and  other 
"  pleasing  things,"  had  been  received  ficom  the 
coast ;  and  visits  were  therefore  unusually  rife  on 
the  part  of  all  who  loved  to  be  decorated.  Abba 
Moo&llee,  sumamed  "the  Great  Beggar  in  the 
West,"  with  his  adopted  brother,  appeared  to 
hold  the  lease  of  the  tent  in  perpetmty ;  and  in 
return  for  amber  necklaces  and  gay  chintz  vest- 
ments, hourly  volunteered  some  promise,  simply, 
it  would  seem,  that  they  might  afterwards  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  forfeiting  a  gratuitous  oath,  u 
solemn  asseverations  by  highly  respectable  saints 
and  martyrs  were  to  be  received  with  credit,  mes- 
sengers were  almost  daily  despatched,  and  on  fleet 
horses  too,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  from  the 
Galla  dependencies  on  the  Nile,  amongst  other 
treasures,  the  spoils  of  the  gdssela,  a  black  leop- 
ard, elsewhere  not  procurable,  and  "  worn  only  by 
the  govemots  of  provinces."  But  by  some  unac- 
countable fatality,  not  one  of  these  fleet  couriers 
ever  found  his  way  back  to  the  English  camp  at 
Angdllala ;  and  the  cry  meanwhile  continued, 
without  intermission,  "  Show  me  pleasing  thines ; 
give  me  delighting  things  ;  adorn  me  from  head  to 
foot."         •        •  *        •  •         •         • 

Pages  and  abigails  were  honriy  in  attendance, 
on  the  part  of  their  royal  master  or  mistress,  with 
some  rubbish  from  the  palace,  which  was  careful^ 
removed  from  its  red  and  yellow  basket  of  Gura- 
gu£  grass,  divested  of  all  its  numerous  wrappers, 
and  confidentially  exhibited  with  an  inquiry,  totto 
voce,  "  whether  more  of  the  same  description  was 
not  to  be  obtained?"  The  outcry  raised  for  deto- 
nating caps  was  wearisome  and  incessant;  for 
although  it  was  notorious  that  the  royal  magazines 
boasted  a  hoard  sufficient  to  answer  the  utmost 
demand  of  at  least  three  generations,  the  king  was 
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yvtj  apprehensiTe  of  banktnptoy,  in  event  of  a 
qoanef  with  the  Adalel,  "  because  his  own  people 
knew  not  the  road  beyond  the  world  of  waters." 
Thu«  it  happened  that  Kid&na  Wold,  the  long 
gunman,  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  armorr,  re- 
ceived private  instructions  to  look  in  at  the  Resi- 
dency at  least  twice  a- week,  with  a  mamalacha  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  teeabs,  and  regularly  once  a 
month  to  aver  that  he  had  been  so  onfortanate  as 
to  drop  from  his  girdle  another  box  of  his  Majes- 
^'s  patent  anti-corrosives — a  loss  which,  unlea* 
timely  repaired,  must  inevitably  result  in  the  for- 
feiture of  liberty.  "  The  Oaita  has  discovered  my 
carelessness,"  he  would  add,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  "and,  by  Mary!  if  you  don't  help  me  im- 
mediately, I  shall  be  sent  to  Gdncho."  •  •  •  • 
Architecture  now  occupied  a  full  share  of  the 
royal  brain.  The  hand  com-milU  presented  by 
the  British  Govenunent  had  been  erected  within 
the  palace  walls,  and  slaves  were  turning  the 
vheels  with  unceasing  diligence.  "Demetrius 
the  Armenian,  made  a  machine  to  grind  com," 
exclaimed  his  Majesty  in  a  transport  of  delight,  as 
the  flour  streamed  upon  the  floor ;  "  and  aluiough 
it  eoet  my  people  a  year  of  hard  labor  to  construct, 
it  was  useless  when  finished,  because  the  priests 
declared  it  to  be  the  Devil's  work,  and  cursed  the 
bread.  But  may  S&hela  Sel&ssie  die!  these  en- 
gines are  the  invention  of  clever  heads.  Now  I 
'will  build  a  bridge  over  the  B^reza,  and  yon  shall 
give  me  your  advice." 

Eariy  the  ensuing  morning  the  chief  smith  was 
accordingly  in  attendance  wiui  hammer  and  tongs ; 
and  "  when  the  sun  said  hot,"  the  pious  monarch, 
having  first  paid  his  orisons  in  the  church  of  the 
Trinity,  proceeded  with  all  suitable  cunning,  to 
plan  the  projected  edifice  beneath  a  fortnnate  horo- 
scope. 

It  was  foretold,  by  the  English,  that  the  bridge, 
on  which  the  king  so  greatly  prided  himself,  would 
Bot  stand. 

But  predictions  of  the  impending  catastrophe 
were  received  with  an  incredulous  shake  of 
the  head ;  and  the  advice  that  orders  should  be 
issued  to  the  governors  on  the  Nile  to  keep  a  vig- 
ilant look-out  for  the  upper  timbers  on  their  voyage 
down  to  Egypt,  was  followed  by  a  good-humored 
laugh  and  a  playful  tap  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
audacious  foreigner,  who,  to  the  horror  and  amaze- 
ment of  the  obsequious  courtiers,  had  thus  ven- 
tured to  speak  his  mind  to  the  despot.  In  vain 
was  it  proposed  to  construct  a  bridge  upon  arches 
which  might  defy  the  impetuosity  of  the  torrent. 
"  All  my  subjects  are  asses,"  retorted  his  Majesty : 
"  they  are  idle  and  lazy,  and  devoid  of  understand- 
ing. There  is  not  one  that  will  consent  to  labor, 
no,  not  one ;  and  if  through  your  means  they 
should  be  compelled  to  perform  the  task,  they 
would  weep,  and  invoke  curses  on  the  name  of  the 
Gyptzis.  Your  com  mills  are  approved,  because 
they  save  the  women  trouble ;  but  by  the  shades 

of  my  ancestors ! — a  bridge ."    Here  all  sense 

of  the  decorum  due  to  Uie  sceptre  was  forgotten 
for  the  moment,  and  the  monarch  whistled  aloud. 
And  the  king  was  right. 

While  the  king  was  in  this  excellent  disposition, 
a  commercial  treaty,  which  had  often  been  spoken 
of,  was  happily  concluded.  The  advantages  of 
manufectnres  and  commerce  had  often  been  ex- 
plained to  his  Majesty,  who  shook  lus  head  when 


first  told  that  five  himdred  pair  of  hands,  efficiently 
employed  at  the  loom,  might  bring  more  wealth 
into  his  country  than  ten  thousand  warriors  en- 
gaged in  forays.  But  at  length  he  appeared  to 
apprehend  what  was  meant ;  and  he  had  seen  so 
many  wonderful  things,  that  he  was  now  prepared 
to  believe  those  that  were  unseen.  At  dl  events 
his— 

Conviction  resulted  in  the  expression  of  his  de- 
sire that  certain  articles  agreed  upon  might  be 
drawn  up  on  parchment,  and  presented  for  signa^ 
ture,  which  had  accordingly  been  done  ;  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  return  of  the  embassy  to  Anktf- 
ber  was  appointed  for  the  public  ratification  of  the 
docnment  by  the  annexnre  thereto  of  the  loyaJ 
hand  and  seal. 

Nobles  and  captains  thronged  the  court-yard  of 
the  palace  at  Ang6Ilala,  and  the  king  reclined  on 
the  throne  in  the  attic  chamber.  A  highly  illu- 
minated sheet,  surmounted  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Holy  Trinity — the  device  invariably  employed  aa 
the  arms  of  Shoa — and  on  the  other  by  the  Royal 
Achievement  of  England,  was  formally  presented, 
and  the  sixteen  articles  of  the  convention  in  Am- 
h&ric  and  English,  read,  commented  upon,  and 
fully  approved. 

The  articles,  whether  they  shall  be  observed  oi 
not,  certainly  contiun  many  judicious  and  mutually 
beneficial  provisions.  The  convention  was  thus 
solemnly  ratified. 

Tekla  Mariam,  tl^  nyal  notary,  kneeling,  held 
the  upper  part  of  the  unrolled  scroll  upon  the  state 
cushion,  and  the  king,  taking  the  proffered  pen, 
inscribed  after  the  words  "  Done  and  concluded  at 
Angdllala,  the  Galla  capital  of  Shoa,  in  token 
whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hand  and  seal— 
Sihehi  Selissie,  who  is  the  Negoos  of  Shoa,  EAt, 
and  the  Galla."  The  imperial  signet,  a  cross  en- 
circled by  the  word  "  Jesus,"  was  then  attached 
by  the  scribe  in  presence  of  the  chief  of  the 
church,  the  Dech  Agafari,  the  governor  of  Morftt, 
and  three  other  functionaries  who  were  summoned 
into  the  alcove  for  the  purpose. 

"  You  have  loaded  me  with  costly  presents," 
exclaimed  the  monarch  as  he  returned  the  deed : 
"  the  raiment  that  I  wear,  the  throne  whereon  I 
sit,  the  varioBS  curiosities  in  my  storehouses,  and 
the  muskets  which  hang  around  the  great  hall,  are 
all  from  your  country.  What  have  I  to  give  in 
return  for  such  wealth  ?  My  kingdom  is  as  noth- 
ing." 

Before  the  departure  of  the  embassy,  through 
the  influence  which  the  strangers  had  acquired,  a 
signal  triumph  over  ancient  customs  was  obtained. 
Much  of  this  influence  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
humanity,  skill,  and  success,  of  the  medical  offi- 
cers. The  fame  of  some  marvellous  surgical  ope- 
rations had  spread  abroad,  and  applications  for 
medical  and  surgical  aid  came  in  from  all  quarters. 
But— 

The  patient,  in  lieu  of  tendering  a  fee,  invaria-' 
bly  insisted,  when  cured,  upon  the  receipt  of  some 
reward.  ••••••  An  exceedingly  ill- 
favored  fellow,  striding  into  tbe  tent,  exhibited  % 
node  upon  the  forehead,  which  he  desired  mighti 
be  instantly  removed.     "The  knife,  the  knife," 
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he  exelutned ;  "  offVrith  it ;  my  ftoe  is  spoiled',  and 
has  become  Kke  that  of  a  cow."  A  nifflaa,  wiio 
IB  a  domestic  brawl  had  contrived  to  break  the  aim 
of  his  wife,  entreated  that  it  might  be  "  mended ;" 
aad  a  wretched  youth,  whose  leg  had  been  frac- 
tured twelve  months  previously,  was  brought  in  a 
state  of  appalling  emaciation,  with  the  splinters 
protruding  horriUy.  Amputation  was  proposed  as 
the  only  resource,  but  the  master  of  the  horse  was 
loud  in  his  opposition.  "Take  my  advice,"  he 
remonstrated,  "and  leave  this  business  alone.  If 
the  boy  dies,  all  will  declare  that  the  '  proprietor 
of  the  medicines'  killed  him;  and  fortherraore, 
should  he  survive,  it  will  be  said  the  Almighty 
cured  him." 

This  master  of  the  horse,  though  uninvited, 
often  gave  the  embassy  the  pleasure  of  his  com- 
pany at  dinner,  where  he  admired  and  devoured 
everything,  particularly  relishing  the  Cogniac. 
He  swore  "By  Mary," — the  &vorite  adjuration 
of  the  Abyanniaiis,  as  of  the  Scotch  Hebrideans, — 
that  the  king,  himself,  would  be  happy  to  come  to 
dine  with  them  as  often  as  he  was  asked,  if  he 
knew  how  many  good  things  they  had.  Amulets 
and  enchantments  are,  as  in  all  barbarous  coun- 
tries, resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  those  diseases, 
which,  as  they  cannot  be  understood,  are  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  demons,  or  of  the  Evil  Eye.  So 
many  were  cured,  that  his  Christian  Majesty  be- 
came alarmed  that  there  might  not  be  enough  of 
nedicine  left  for  hinkself,  though,  by  various  con- 
trivances, he  had  already  amassed  an  immense 
stoek  of  pills. 

"  You  will  take  care  not  to  give  the  whole  of 
tlM  remedies  to  my  people,  or  there  will  be  none 
left  for  myself,  should  I  &11  sick,"  was  an  aJmost 
dsily  message  from  the  selfish  despot.  But  pre- 
aoriptions  designed  for  his  own  use  were  Invariably 
tried  first  upon  a  subject ;  and  the  much-dreaded 
gonlard-wash  having  been  onoe  more  prepaied, 
oiieetions  were  given  to  apply  it  constantly  to  a 
boy  who  had  been  found  laboring  under  ophthal- 
mia, in  (»dei  to  asoertain  whether  he  died  or  sur- 
vived. 

The  most  particular  inqniries  were  institnted 
relative  to  the  mode  of  counteracting  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye,  and  much  disappointment  expressed 
at  the  unavoidable  intimation  that  the  dispensary 
of  the  foreigners  contained  neither  "  the  horn  of  a 
serpent,"  which  is  believed  to  afford  an  invaluable 
antidote  against  witchcraft,  no  preservative  against 
wounds  in  the  battle-field,  nor  any  nostrum  for 
"those  who  go  mad  firom  looking  atablack  dog," 
"  We  princes  also  fear  the  small-pox,"  said  his 
Majesty,  "  and  therefore  never  tarry  long  in  the 
same  place.  Nag&si,  my  illustrious  ancestor, 
suflered  mart3rrdom  from  this  scourgre.  Have  you 
no  medicine  to  drive  it  from  myselft" 

Vaccine  lymph  there  was  in  abundance,  but 
neither  Chrutian,  Moslem,  nor  Pagan  had  yet 
consented  to  make  trial  of  its  virtues.  Glasses 
hermetically  sealed,  betwixt  which  the  perishable 
fluid  had  been  deposited,  were  exhibit^,  and  its 
use  expounded.  "  No,  no !"  quoth  the  king,  as 
he  delivered  the  acquisition  to  his  master  of  the 
horse,  with  a  strict  injunction  to  have  it  carefully 
akitehed  in  leather — "  this  is  talakh  medanit,  very 
potent  medicine  indeed ;  and  henceforth  I  must 


wear  it  as  a  taljfman  against  the  evil  that  beaet> 
my  forefathers." 

"  You  must  now  give  me  the  medieine  whiek 
dnwB  the  vicious  waters  from  the  leg,"  resumed 
his  Majesty,  "  and  which  is  better  than  the  earth . 
from  Mount  Lebanon ; — ^the  medicine  which  dis- 
arms venomous  snakes,  and  that  whieh  tuns  th» 
gray  hairs  black; — the  medicine  to  destroy  the- 
worm  in  the  ear  of  the  queen,  which  is  ever  bur- 
rowing deeper  ;  and,  above  all,  the  medicine  of  tho- 
seven  colors,  which  so  sharpens  the  intelleots,  as 
to  enable  him  who  swallows  enough  of  it,  to 
acquire  eivery  sort  of  knowledge  without  the 
riighteet  trouble.  Furthermore,  you  will  be  care-' 
fill  to  give  my  people  nont  o/tkit," 

The  schoolmaster  is  ever  the  tenor  of  despots. 

The  king  had  lost  his  left  eye ;  but  one  of  his 
flattering  courtiers  averted,  that  Siiiela  Selissie 
saw  better  with  his  bimd  eye,  than  other  people 
did  with  their  most  perfect  eyes.  The  king  was 
now  not  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  hut  a  dis- 
solute life  had  made  him  prematurely  old.  At  ths 
age  of  twelve  he  had  left  a  monastery  to  asoend 
the  throne.  The  expression  of  his  face,  despite- 
the  loss  of  his  eye,  was  open,  pleasing,  and 
manly.  Upon  state  occasions,  he  was  splendidly 
and  even  richly  attired  :  his  bushy  hair  arranged  in 
elaborate  curls,  in  the  fashion  of  the  fall  praiwigs 
of  the  reign  of  George  the  First.  On  ordinary 
occasions  his  dress  was  plain.  His  kingly  office 
is  no  sinecure.  We  know  of  no  monarch,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  £2mperor  Nicholas, 
who  is  so  actively  and  incessantly  occupied :  and- 
he  does  not  possess  the  iron  frame  of  the  colossal 
Czar.    Here  is  a  description  of  his  day : — 

After  the  religions  performance  of  his  matin 
devotions,  the  king  inspects  his  stables  and  work- 
shops, bestows  charity  upon  the  assembled  poor, 
despatches  couriers,  and  accords  private  audience 
of  importance.  Then,  reclining  in  state  upon  the 
throne,  he  listens  for  hours  to  all  appeals  brooght 
against  the  decisions  of  his  judges,  and  adjusts  in 
public  the  tangled  disputes  and  controversies  of  his 
subjects.  Here  access  is  easy.  S&hela  Sel&ssie 
listens  to  all,  foreigners  or  natives,  men  and  wo- 
men, rich  and  poor.  Every  one  possesses  the 
right  to  appear  before  him,  and  buldly  to  explain 
the  nature  of  his  case  ;  and  although  the  estab- 
lished usage  of  the  land  compels  uie  subject  to 
prostrate  himself,  and  to  pay  rather  adoration  than 
respect,  yet  may  he  urge  his  complaint  without 
the  least  hesitation  ur  timidity.  Judgment  is  al- 
ways prompt,  and  generally  correct ;  nor  will  the 
observer  be  less  struck  with  the  calmness  and 
placidity  that  mark  the  royal  demeanor  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  boisterous  discussions. 

But  we  have  told  this  already,  and  shall  proceed 
to  the  other  avocations  and  pleasures  which  fill  up 
his  Majesty's  day. 

At  three  o'clock  the  king  proceeds  to  dino 
alone ;  and  no  sooner  is  the  royal  appetite  appeased 
than  the  doors  are  thrown  open,  and  the  long  table 
in  the  great  banqueting-hall  is  crowded  with  the 
most  distinguished  warriors  and  guests.  Harpers 
and  fiddlers  perform  during  the  entire  entertain- 
ment,  and  singers  lift  up  their  voices  in  praise 
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oC'di»  mnnifieence  and  libendity  of  their  aov«r- 
eign,  who,  during  all  this  scene  of  coBfnsion  and 
tanBoil,  still  continues  to  pemse  letters  or  to 
iosoe  instructions,  until  the  board  has  been  thrice 
Tarnished  and  as  often  deated,  and  until  all  of 
a- certain  rank  hare  freely  partaken  of  his  hospital- 
ity. At  fire  he  retires  with  a  few  of  those  who 
esjoy  the  higest  share  of  intimacy,  to  the  prirate 
apartments.  Prayers  and  potent  liquors  fill  up  the 
evening  hours  ;  and  the  company  depart,  leaying 
the  favorite  page,  who  is  made  the  bearer  of  the 
Tnyal  oommaods. 

Midnight  calls  bis  Majesty  from  his  conoh  to 
the  perusal  of  psalms  and  sacred  writings.  A 
band  of  stnrdy  priests  in  the  antechamber  continne, 
daring  the  livelong  night,  to  chant  a  noisy  chorus 
of  hymns  to  preserve  his  slumbers  from  the  influ- 
ence of  evil  spirits  or  apparitions,  and  daylight 
brings  a  repetition  of  the  busy  scene,  which  is  only 
diversiied  by  exercise  on  horseback,  when  busi- 
ness and  the  fickle  sky  will  permit.    •    •    • 

Dreading  the  fate  of  bis  father,  the  monarch 
never  stirs  from  his  threshold  unprovided  with  a 
pistol  concealed  under  his  girdle  along  with  his 
nvorite  amulet,  in  which  he  reposes  implicit  faith 
and  reliaace.  His  oouoh  is  nightly  surrounded  by 
tried  and  trusty  wanriois,  endeared  to  his  person 
by  munificence  displayed  to  no  other  class  of  bis 
subjects,  whilst  the  gates  of  the  palace  are  barred 
after  the  goin?  down  of  the  sun,  and  stoutly  guard- 
ed during  tne  continuance  of  the  nocturnal 
hours. 

The  pmcipal  officezs  of  the  Toytl  household, 
and  those  most  confided  in  by  the  suspicions  mon- 
arch, are  the  eunuchs.  •  •  •  •  •  As  well 
from  religious  as  from  worldly  motives,  S&hela 
Sel&ssie  entertains  a  vast  number  of  pensioners, 
who  receive  ditgo,  or  daily  rations,  in  various  pro- 
portions— some  being  limited  to  dry  bread,  whilst 
others  extend  to  mead,  the  greatest  luxury  which 
the  country  can  afford.  •  •  •  •  •  Making 
munificent  donations  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
the  king  stands  in  high  odor  with  the  fanatic 
clergy,  and  thus  enjoys  the  advantage  of  their  in- 
fluence over  the  priest-ridden  population,  whom  he 
rules  principally  through  the  chnroh ;  and,  never 
nndert»king  any  project  without  consulting  some 
of  its  membeis,  is  m  turn  much  swayed  by  their 
exhortations,  prophecies,  dreams,  and  visions. 
Strongly  attached  to  the  Christianity  of  Ethiopia, 
which  abounds  in  Jewish  prejudices,  he  is  still  far 
from  being  intolerant.  According  to  the  best  of 
his  uncultivated  ideas  he  encourages  letters,  and 
spends  conaidaraUe  sums  of  money  in  collecting 
ancient  manuscripts. 

This  is  the  bright  nde  of  the  pieture ;  yet 
S&hda  Sel&saie  is  not  merely  popular,  but  adored 
throughout  his  dominions,  in  spite  of  viees  which 
are,  however,  more  hurtful  to  himself  than  hia 
people.  His  hereditary  territory,  extending  one 
hundred  and  fifty  by  ninety  miles,  has,  with  its 
itumerous  dependencies,  a  population  of  about  two 
millions  and  a  half,  of  whom  one  million  are 
Christians  like  him^lf :  the  wild  Galla  are  all 
Moslems.  Ftt>m  forfeitores,  tribute  and  revenue 
arising  principally  from  import  duties  on  slaves, 
foreign  merehandiae,  and  salt,  the  king,  who  has 
extensive  crown  domains,  is  imagined  to  have 
amassed  considerable  treasure.  He  is  naturally 
avAucioos;  but  from  policy,  profuse  to  certain 
classes  of  his  subjects. 


The  power  of  the  Aboon  or  Archbishop  in  what 
are  considered  spiritual  a^is,  is  only  inferior  to 
that  of  the  absolute  despot,  who  is,  however,  the 
head  of  the  Church. 

Consecrated  by  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  possessing  with  rich  revenues  the  intelligence 
of  other  lands,  the  Primate  is  universally  feared 
and  respected  throughout  the  empire ;  and  all 
religious  differences  and  dissensions  mnst  be  car- 
ried for  the  final  decision  of  his  Holiness.  Princes 
and  rulers  pay  implicit  deference  to  his  high  be- 
hest, and,  seated  on  the  ground  before  his  episco- 
pal throne,  receive  virith  the  ntmost  respect  his 
every  wish  and  advice.  •  •  •  •  But  whilst 
his  influence  is  thus  potent,  the  extent  of  his 
diocese  is  also  great ;  and  many  local  difficulties 
opposing  the  pastoral  visit  to  the  extremities  of  his 
see,  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  has  for  ages  been  de- 
prived of  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  resi- 
dence of  an  archbishop. 

In  the  hand  of  the  Aboon  is  vested  the  exclusive 
power  of  consecration.  Bisb<^,  priests,  and  dea*' 
cons  can  from  him  alone  receive  holy  office. 

The  present  Aboon  was  educated  at  Alexandria, 
and  is  a  man  of  some  understanding  and  liberality. 
The  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  are  the  grand 
prior,  and  the  comus  or  bishop,  who  ranks  next 
above  the  priest.  His  functions  are  circumscribed 
to  a  few  ceremonial  and  superstitious  observances. 
Besides  these  dignitaries — 

Twelve  thousand  clerical  drones, 

"  Fmges  consumeiB  nati," 

£Bitten  in  idleness  on  the  labor  of  the  working 
classes ;  and  the  kiss  imprinted  on  the  hand  of  one 
of  these  licentious  shepherds  being  believed  to 
purify  the  body  from  all  sin,  they  are  treated  with 
the  highest  respect  and  veneration  ;  are  fed  and 
caressed  both  by  high  and  low,  and  invariably  ad- 
dressed as  "  Father." 

Upon  payment  each  of  a  few  pieces  of  salt, 
many  hundred  candidates  receive  the  breath  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  from  the  Aboon  in  a  single  day ;  but 
eveiy  Abyssinian  being  ignorant  of  his  own  age, 
it  is  essential  to  the  reception  of  priestly  orders 
that  the  beard  should  hftve  appeared. 

The  churches  are  all  endowed;  though  by  a 
vrise  provision  the  revenues  and  estates  belonging 
to  the  clerical  establishments,  are  administered  by 
the  Alakas,  or  persons  appointed  by  the  crown. 
MHien  a  snccessful  cattle  foray  is  made,  the 
church  gets  its  share  of  the  plunder,  and  votive 
and  thanksgiving  offerings  are  as  common  as  in 
the  most  devout  Catholic  country.  There  is  more 
"Church  Extension  "in  Abyssinia  than  in  any 
other  country  ;  for  buflding  a  church  is  supposed 
to  atone  for  every  sin.  They  are,  however,  mis- 
erable and  fragile  structures.  In  pointing  out  the 
close  resemblance  of  the  Jewish  worship  to  that 
of  the  Abyssinian  churches— which  all  have  theic 
inner  compartments,  and  Holy  of  Holies  where, 
of  the  laity,  only  the  Alaiui  is  admitted  in  virtue 
of  his  office— it  is  related — 

The  true  ark  of  Zion  is  believed  still  to  exist  in 
the  church  at  Axum ;  but  prayers,  vows,  and  ob- 
lations, are  equally  made  to  the  handicraft  of  any 
vain  ecclesiastic,  which  may  be  held  up  to  the  ad- 
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miring  multitude  as  having  been  secreted  in  a  caye 
during  the  inroad  of  the  conquering  Graao,  and 
since  revealed  by  a  miraculous  dream  from 
Heaven. 

In  the  presence  of  the  mysterious  casket  consists 
the  only  sanctity  of  the  church.  •  •  •  Young 
and  old,  rich  and  poor,  prostrate  themselTes  to  the 
ground  as  the  idol  is  carried  in  procession  through 
the  streets  under  the  great  umbiellas  ;  and  wb^n 
replaced  in  his  case  in  the  holy  of  holies,  the  air 
k  tent  by  the  attendant  priests  with  shouts  of 
"  The  temple  of  the  eternal  God  !" 

All  the  disqualifications  of  the  Leritical  law 
oppose  entrance  to  the  secret  edifice,  and  both  the 
threshold  and  the  door-posts  must  be  kissed  in 
passing.  Like  the  Jews,  the  Abyssinians  invariar 
bly  commence  the  service  with  the  Trisagion, 
"Holy,  holy,  holy  is  God,  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth." 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  danced  before  the 
Lord ;  and  a  caricature  imitation  remains,  the 
chief  point  of  Abyssinian  worship.  Capering  and 
beating  the  ground  with  their  feet,  the  priests 
stretch  out  their  crutches  towards  each  other  with 
frantic  gesticulations,  whilst  the  clash  of  the  tim- 
brel, the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  the  howling  of 
harsh  voices,  complete  a  most  strange  form  of  de- 
votion. The  lessons  are  taken  partly  from  the 
Scriptures,  partly  from  the  miracles  of  the  holy 
Virgin  and  of  Tekla  Haimanot,  the  life  of  St. 
George,  and  other  foolish  and  fabulous  works ;  but 
all  are  in  the  ancient  .£thiopic  tongue,  which  to  the 
congregation  is  a  dead  letter ;  and  the  sole  edifica- 
tion of  a  visit  to  the  church  is  therefore  comprised 
in  the  kiss  that  has  been  imprinted  on  the  portal. 

As  polygamy  is  the  practice  of  this  Christian 
coantry,  celibacy  is  not  enjoined  on  the  priests : 
but,  as  some  sacrifice  must  be  made  to  uphold  their 
sanctity,  they  are  restricted  to  one  wife.  Their 
learning  and  their  usefulness  are  on  a  par. 

Few  in  after  years  can  read — still  fewer  respect 
the  TOW  of  chasUty — and  the  employment  of  the 
morning  hoursof  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the  holydajrs, 
in  dancing  and  shouting  within  the  walls  of  the 
church,  entitle  the  performer  to  all  the  immunities 
and  comforts  pertaining  unto  holy  orders.     *    * 

Priest-ridden  and  bigoted  to  the  last  degree,  the 
chains  of  bondage  are  firmly  riveted  arotmd  the 
neck  of  the  infatuated  Abyssinian.  The  most 
ridicnlons  doctrines  must  be  believed,  and  the 
most  severe  fasts  and  penances  must  be  endured, 
•coording  to  the  pleasure  and  the  fiat  of  the  church. 
Unchariuble  and  uncompromising,  her  anger  often 
blazes  forth  into  the  furious  blast  of  excommunicsr- 
tion  ;  and  for  offences  the  most  trivial,  the  souls 
of  men  are  consigned  to  eternal  perdition. 

Fasts,  penances,  and  excommunication  form,  in 
lact,  the  chief  props  of  the  clerical  powef;  but  the 
repentant  sinner  can  always  purchase  a  substitute 
to  undergo  the  two  former,  and  the  ban  of  the 
church  is  readily  averted  by  a  timely  ofi^ering. 

Smoking  is  one  of  the  sins  which  the  priests 
create,  and  employ  to  maintain  their  sway.  Their 
prohibitioa  of  it  is  founded  on  the  text:  "It  is 
that  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  man  that  defileth 
ft  man."  Death,  as  in  many  other  Christian 
countries,  is  seized  upon  as  an  occamon  to  enrich 
and  feast  the  priest. 

The  clergy  enjoy  the  price  of  death-bed  oonfes- 
aion ;  and  »  comer  of  the  churchyard  is  sternly 


denied  to  all  who  die  without  the  due  perfoi 
of  the  rite,  or  whose  relations  refuse  the  fee  and 
the  funeral  feast.  The  pa3rment  of  eight  pieces 
of  salt,  however,  wsfls  the  soul  of  a  poor  man  to» 
place  of  rest ;  and  the  te»car,  or  baii<iaet  for  the 
dead,  places  him  in  a  degree  of  happiness  accor- 
ding to  the  costliness  of  the  entertainment.  The 
price  of  eternal  bliss  is  necessarily  higher  to  the 
rich. 

The  power  of  the  keys  is  not  suffered  to  remain 
dormant  in  Abyssinia.  But  our  space,  too  limited 
for  merely  noting  the  adventures  of  the  embassy, 
forbids  us  even  to  refer  to  the  copious  information 
which  Major  Harris  has  added  to  former  fluropean 
stores  of  knowledge  concerning  the  religion,  gov- 
emmment,  and  social  condition,  the  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  people,  in  what  is  now  the  most 
important  division  of  the  ancient  Abyssinian  empire. 
Nor  can  we  advert  to  his  accounts  of  the  many 
tribes  dependent  on  the  king  of  Shoa,  and  still 
but  imperfectly  subdued,  as  is  seen  in  the  insur- 
rections continually  breaking  out.  Slavery,  and 
the  state  of  the  slave  trade,  will  form  an  interest- 
ing section  to  many.  The  king,  alone,  has  eight 
thousand  household  slaves  at  his  difierent  resi- 
dences. Of  his  five  hundred  concubines, — for  in 
number  he  rivals  Solomon,  from  whom  his  dynasty 
claims  descent, — three  hundred  are  slaves.  Bnt 
slavery  in  Shoa  has  a  much  leas  repnlmve  moral 
aspect  than  in  some  other  Christian  countries  that 
we  could  name.  The  slaves  enjoy  some  privi- 
leges ;  they  are  not  tasked  like  hard-worked  ani- 
mab ;  and  in  ^Ethiopia  there  is  no  white  man's 
scorn  to  be  endured  by  the  sable-complexioned. 
Were  the  articles  of  the  oommeroial  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  king  of  Shoa  carried  out,  it  is  imagined 
that  slavery  might  be  mitigated  ^  the  trade 
ceased,  as  the  motives  to  its  continuance  gradually 
disappeared.  From  the  character  of  the  present 
spiritual  head  of  Shoa,  and  also  that  of  the  reign- 
ing monarch.  Major  Harris  considers  the  present 
time  auspicious  for  the  introduction  of  sounder 
ideas  of  that  social  advancement  and  civilization 
which  must  everywhere  pave  the  way  for  the 
downfall  of  slavery. 

A  gothic  hall,  built  by  the  "  strong  stiangen," 
decorated  with  colored  engravings,  and  furnished 
like  an  English  cottage  omj  enchanted  the  taste- 
ful monarch,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  palaces 
having  neither  glass  windows  nor  chimnejrs. 
Warmly  devoted  as  the  whole  nation  is  to  the 
wisdom  of  its  ancestors,  the  king  was  delighted 
with  the  saving  of  timber  efiected  by  the  use  of 
the  cross-saw,  as  well  as  by  the  economy  of  time 
and  labor  from  employing  the  same  implement.     ' 

"  You  English  are  indeed  a  strange  people," 
quoth  the  monarch,  afVer  the  first  plank  bad  been 
fashioned  by  the  European  escort.  "  I  do  not  nn- 
derstand  your  stories  of  the  road  in  your  country 
that  is  dug  below  the  waters  of  a  river,  nor  of  the 
carriages  that  gallop  without  horses ;  but  you  are 
a  strong  peo^e,  and  employ  wonderful  inven- 
tions." 

Meanwhile  the  platform  required  for  the  new 
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Iraildiiig  advanced  slowly  to  completion.  The 
ehtwd  of  applicants  for  justice  who  daily  convened 
before  the  tribunal  of  "the  four  chairs"  were 
pressed  into  the  service ;  and  when  his  Majesty 
returned  from  an  excursion  in  the  meadow,  the 
entire  cortege  might  be  seen  carrying  each  a  stone 
before  bis  saddle  in  imitation  of  the  loyal  exam- 
ple. 

The  "  red  men"  were  now  in  such  credit,  that 
tbe  king  having,  in  a  grand  foray,  made  captive 
upwards  of  a  thousand  women  and  girls,  on  the 
remonstrance  or  prayer  of  the  embassy  released 
them  without  ransom ;  content  with  the  forty 
thousand  cattle  which  he  had  taken  and  sent  to 
the  loyal  pastures.  This  annual  plundering  expe- 
dition partakes  of  the  character  of  a  crusade 
against  the  infidel,  as  well  as  a  foray. 

Led  on  to  victory  by  the  holy  ark  of  St.  Michael, 
tbe  great  crimson  umbrellas  streamed  again 
through  the  barrier  wall  at  the  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian chivalry.  Twenty  thousand  troopers  pursued 
the  route  of  the  Sertie  Lake  to  the  Metta  Galla, 
ooenpyingthe  plains  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
valley  ofTinfinni,  and  who  were  now  the  victims 
marked  out  for  spoliation.  The.  despot  had  so 
invariably  passed  this  tribe  without  offering  any 
molestation,  that,  the  heathen  were  little  prepared 
lor  the  thunderbolt  that  was  about  to  fall,  and  of 
'Which  the  first  intimation  was  afforded  in  the  sim- 
ultaneous investiture  of  the  entire  tract.  Over- 
whelmed by  the  torrent  of  desolation  which  had 
so  suddenly  burst  in,  four  thousand  five  hundred 
Gentiles  of  all  ages  were  butchered  by  the  soldiers 
of  Christ ;  and  of  these  the  greater  number  were 
shot  ftom  trees  that  they  had  ascended  in  the  vain 
hope  of  eluding  observation. 

When,  after  the  return  of  the  king  and  his 
warriors,  the  release  of  the  captives  was  claimed, 
S&hela  Sel&ssie  replied — 

"  I  listen  to  your  words,"  said  his  Majesty,  as 
be  again  issued  the  fiat  of  release,  "  that  the  name 
of  Sahela  Sel&ssie  be  not  broken." 

Such  is  a  sad  picture  of  the  atrocities  perpetra- 
ted by  the  undisciplined  armies  of  .Ethiopia,  when 
disputing  the  abstruse  mysteries  of  Abyssinian 
divmity,  or  seeking,  in  the  relentless  fury  of  reli- 
gious hate,  to  exterminate  a  heathen  and  strange 
nation  by  a  series  of  crusades  undertaken  as  an 
acceptable  vindication  of  the  sacred  symbol  of 
Christianity. 

The  Abyssinians  have  fully  adopted  that  spirit 
of  merciless  destruction  which  impelled  the  Israel- 
ites to  destroy  their  enemies  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Considering  themselves  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  heroes  of  ancient  history  who  were 
arranged  against  the  enemies  of  the  Lord,  they 
are  actuated  by  the  same  motives  and  feelings 
which  led  the  bands  of  Judah  to  the  massacre. 
The  foe  is  a  Pagan,  who  does  not  fast,  nor  kiss  the 
church,  nor  wear  a  mateb.  All  feelings  of  humanity 
are  thrown  to  the  winds ;  and  a  high  reward  in  hea- 
ven ia  believed  to  await  the  king  and  the  blood-thirs- 
ty soldier  for  the  burning  of  the  hamlet,  the  capture 
of  the  property,  and  the  murder  of  the  accursed 
Gentile.  The  words  of  absolution  from  the  mouth 
6{  the  Father  Confessor  usher  in  the  ruthless 
slaughter ;  and  the  name  of  the  Most  High  is 
wantonly  employed  to  consecrate  the  ensuing 
scenes  of  savage  atrocity.    That  tbe  minds  of  the 
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people  should  not  be  more  destnfbed  and  alienated 
from  agricultural  pursuits,  by  the  continual  milita- 
ry expeditions  they  are  thus  called  upon  to  make, 
cannot  fail  to  appear  extraordinary. 

On  some  occasions,  the  king  appeared  ashamed 
of  the  barbarities  which  it  was  the  glory  of  the 
Christians  to  inflict  upon  the  Infidels.  When  told 
bow  inhuman  was  the  massacre  of  innocent  chil- 
dren, he  confessed  it  was  bad,  but  "  every  country 
bad  its  own  customs  ;"  and,  as  the  Galla  destroy- 
ed his  people,  it  was  but  fair  to  retaliate. 

With  a  numerous  progeny  by  his  concubines, 
who  are  often  received  into  the  various  royal 
harems  from  political  considerations,  S&hela  Se- 
lassie has  two  legitimate  sons  by  his  queen.  The 
elder,  who  is  not  his  father's  favorite,  has  fortu- 
nately devoted  himself  to  the  church.  Tbe  philoso- 
phical romance  of  Rasselas,  is  a  bitter  satire  on  tbe 
real  condition  of  the  princes  of  Abyssinia  in  their 
"happy  valley."  The  death  of  tbe  king  of 
Shoa  is  the  signal  for  consigning  all  the  brothers 
and  uncles  of  the  sovereign  to  a  subterranean  dun- 
geon, where  they  are  doomed  to  remain  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  amusing  themselves  by  carving 
ivory.  This  is  done  to  prevent  those  revolutionary 
projects  which  have  so  often  devastated  the  king- 
dom. When  the  embassy  arrived  in  Shoa,  seven 
princes  of  the  blood-royal,  uncles  or  brothers  of 
S&hela  Selfcssie,  had  long  been  inmates  of  the 
vaults  of  Goncho.  The  same  fate  must  have 
awaited  his  legitimate  sons ;  but  as  was  mentioned, 
there  were  but  two  of  them,  and  the  elder  had 
chosen  the  church.  The  younger,  Saifii  Sel&ssie, 
or  "  the  Swotd  of  the  Trinity,"  is  therefore  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  throne.  While  the  embassy 
were  one  day  present  at  one  of  the  endless  rel^ 
gious  festivals  of  a  country,  in  which  half  the  year 
is  consumed  in  holydays,  the  yonng  princes  arrived 
The  elder  disappeared  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he 
was  observed ;  but  the  younger,  who  had  ophthal- 
mia, was  led  in  by  a  withered  eunuch,  with  his 
eyes  veiled. 

Saifa  Selassie  "  the  Sword  of  the  Trinity,"  is 
an  extremely  aristocratic  and  fine-looking  youth, 
about  twelve  years  of  age,  possessing  the  noble 
features  of  his  sire,  with  the  advantage  of  a  very 
fair  instead  of  a  swarthy  complexion.  Beneath  a 
red  chintz  vest  of  Arabian  manufacture  he  wore  a 
striped  cotton  robe,  which  fell  in  graceful  folds 
from  the  girdle,  and  from  the  crown  of  the  head  a 
tassel  of  minutelv-braided  locks  streamed  to  the 
middle  of  his  baoK.  "  This  is  the  light  of  mine 
eyes,  and  dearer  to  me  than  life  itself,  exclaimed 
the  king,  withdrawing  the  bandage,  and  caressing 
the  boy  with  the  utmost  fondness — "  Give  him  the 
medicine  that  removes  ophthalmia,  or  he,  too,  v/ill 
be  blind  like  his  father." 

His  Majesty  was  assured  that  no  alarm  need  be 
entertained ;  and  that,  although  the  cause  was  to 
be  regretted,  the  day  which  hM  brought  the  honor 
of  an  interview  with  tbe  young  prince  could  not 
but  be  deemed  one  of  the  highest  good  fortune. 
Much  affijcted  by  this  intimation,  he  laid  his  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  the  party  speaking,  and  replied, 
"  We  do  not  yet  know  each  other  as  we  ought, 
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bot  we  shall  daily  become  better  and  better  ao- 
quunted." 

Before  ■  the  embassy  left  Shoa,  a  wonderful 
revolution  in  the  constitution  of  the  empire  was 
produced  by  the  influence  of  the  strangers,  natural 
affection,  and  the  terrors  of  a  half-awakened  con- 
sdence.    The  cause  is  thus  related — 

That  singular  blending  of  debauchery  and  devo- 
tion which  marks  the  royal  vigils  has  seriously 
impaired  a  constitution  naturally  good.  During 
a  long  succession  of  years  the  Psalms  of  David 
and  uie  strongest  cholera  mixture  have  equally 
shared  the  midnight  hours  of  the  king ;  and 
although  scarcely  past  the  meridian  of  life,  he  is 
subject  to  sudden  spasmodic  attacks  of  an  alarming 
chuaeter.  In  one  of  these  his  restoration  had 
been  despaired  of  both  by  the  priests  and  the  phy- 
sicians ;  and  the  voice  of  wailing  and  lamentation 
already  filled  the  precincts  of  the  palace. 

Scarcely  was  it  light  ere  there  came  a  page 
with  an  urgent  summons  to  the  presence,  rtde 
and  emaciated,  with  fevered  Up  and  bloodshot 
eye,  the  despot  reclined  upon  a  couch  in  a  dark 
comer  of  the  closed  verandah,  his  head  enveloped 
in  a  swathe  of  white  cloth,  and  his  trembling  arms 
supported  by  bolsters  and  cushions.  Abba  Raguel, 
the  dwarf  Father  Confessor,  with  eyes  swollen 
from  watching,  was  rocking  to  and  fro,  whilst  he 
diowsily  scanned  an  illuminated  .^thiopic  volume, 
ooDtaining  the  lives  of  the  martyrs  ;  and  in  deep 
conversation  with  the  sick  monarch  was  a  favorite 
monk,  habited  like  an  Arab  Bedouin  in  a  black 
goat's  hair  cameline  and  a  yellow  cowl,  but  dis- 

evfing  the  sacred  cross  in  his  right  hand.  The 
ud  voice  of  the  priesthood  arose  in  boisterous 
song  from  the  adjacent  apartment :  strings  of  red 
worsted  had  been  tied  round  the  monarch's  thumbs 
and  great  toes;  and  the  threshold  of  the  outer 
chamber  was  bedewed  with  the  still  moist  blood  of 
a  black  bullock,  which,  when  the  taper  of  life  was 
believed  to  be  flickering  in  the  socket,  had  been 
thrice  led  round  the  royal  couch,  and,  with  its 
head  turned  towards  the  East,  was  then  slaughter- 
ed at  the  door,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"  My  children,"  said  bis  Majesty  in  a  sepul- 
chral voice,  as  he  extended  his  burning  hand  towards 
his  European  visitors — "  behold  I  am  sore  stricken. 
lAst  night  they  believed  me  dead,  and  the  voice  of 
mourning  had  arisen  within  the  palace  walls  ;  but 
God  hath  spared  me  until  now.  Tell  me  the 
medicine  for  this  disease." 

An  attempt  was  made  to  follow  the  etiquette  of 
the  Abyssinian  court,  by  tasting  the  draught  pre- 
scribed ;  but  the  king,  again  extending  his  parched 
hand,  protested  against  this  necessity.  "  What 
need  is  there  now  of  this  V  he  exclaimed  reproach- 
fully ;  "  do  not  I  know  that  you  would  administer 
to  S&hela  Sel&ssic  notiiing  that  could  do  him  mis- 
chief! My  people  are  bad ;  and  if  Grod  had  not 
mercy  on  me  to  restore  me,  they  would  deal  evil 
with  you — and  to  strip  you  of  your  property  would 
even  take  away  your  lives." 

The  king  had  oftentimes  been  complimented 
upon  the  mildness  and  equity  of  his  rule,  and  on 
the  readiness  with  which  ho  gave  ear  to  interces- 
sion on  behalf  of  the  slave.  The  implicit  confi- 
dence which  had  supplanted  all  fear  and  suspicion 
in  the  breast  of  his  Majesty,  now  favored  a  still 
stronger  appeal  to  his  humanity,  to  bis  magnani- 
nity,  and  to  his  piety.    He  was  urged  to  take  into 


favorable  considen^on  the  abject  condition  of  ISm 
royal  brothers — victims  to  a  tyrannical  and  unnat- 
ural statute,  the  legacy  of  a  bari>arou8  age,  which 
for  centuries  had  resulted  in  such  incalculable 
misery  and  mischief. 

Every  fitting  argument  was  employed ;  and  the 
sick  king  swore  "  by  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  by 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,"  that  if  he 
recovered,  his  brothers  should  be  restored  to  the 
enjoyment  of  freedom.  The  despot  was  restored 
to  health,  and  he  kept  his  vow.  When  the  man- 
date went  forth,  the  sages  and  admirers  of  ances- 
tral wisdom  shook  their  wise  heads  at  the  fatal 
ascendency  which  men  who  smoked,  drank  eofiee, 
and  daily  committed  other  sins  which  proved  they 
were  not  Christians,  had  acquired  over  the  royal 
mind.  The  unfortunate  princes  had  now  been  im- 
mured for  about  thirty  years  in  the  damp  vaults 
of  Goncho,  where,  heavily  manacled,  their  weary 
hours  had  been  spent  in  the  febrication  of  ivory 
combs.    When  the  hour  of  their  release  came^ 

The  royal  gaze  was  strained  wistfully  towards 
the  wicket,  where  he  should  behold  once  again  the 
child  of  his  mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  sinoe 
his  accession,  and  should  make  the  first  acquaint- 
aaee  with  his  uncles,  the  brothers  of  his  waiiiar 
sire  who  had  been  incarcerated  ere  he  himself  had 
seen  the  light. 

Stem  traces  had  been  left  l^  the  constraint  of 
one  third  of  a  century  upon  the  seven  unfortunate 
descendants  of  a  royal  race,  who  were  shortly 
ushered  into  the  court  by  the  state  gaoler.  Lean- 
ing heavily  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  linked 
together  by  chains  bright  and  shining  with  thefikj- 
tion  of  years,  the  captives  shuified  onward  widi- 
cramped  and  minute  steps,  rather  as  malefactors 
proceeding  to  the  gallows-tree,  than  as  innocent 
and  abused  princes,  regaining  the  natural  rights  of 
man.  Tottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  they 
fell,  as  they  had  been  instracted  by  their  burly 
conductor,  prostrate  on  their  faces  before  their 
more  fortunate  but  despotic  relative,  whom  they 
had  known  heretofore  only  by  a  name  used  in  con- 
nexion with  their  own  misfortunes,  and  whose  voice 
was  yet  a  stranger  to  their  ears. 

Rising  with  dilEcnlty  at  the  bidding  of  the  mon- 
arch, they  remained  standing  in  front  of  the  bal- 
cony, gazing  in  stupid  wonder  at  the  novelties  of 
the  scene,  with  eyes  unaccustomed  to  meet  the 
broad  glare  of  day.  At  first  they  were  fixed  upon 
the  author  of  their  weary  captivity,  and  upon  the 
white  men  by  bis  side  who  had  been  the  instra- 
ments  of  its  termination ;  but  the  dull,  leaden  gais 
soon  wandered  in  search  of  other  objects ;  and  the 
approach  of  freedom  appeared  to  be  received  with 
the  utmost  apathy  and  indiSerence.  Immuied 
since  earliest  infancy,  they  were  totally  insensible 
to  the  blessings  of  liberty.  Their  feelings  and  their 
habits  had  become  those  of  the  fetter  and  of  the 
dark  dungeon.  The  iron  had  rusted  into  their 
very  souls. 

The  released  and  stupified  princes  of  Abyssinia 
were  told  that  henceforth  they  were  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  near  their  royal  relative, 
who  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  miserable 
beings,  crippled  alike  in  mind  and  body  ;  aod'^ 

Again  thejokeandthe  merry  laugh  passed  quick- 
ly in  the  balcony — ^the  court  fool  resumed  his  wonted 
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•vocations ;  and,  as  the  monarch  himself  stnick 
the  chords  of  the  gaily  OTnamented  harp  presented 
by  his  bloated  brother  Amnon,  the  baffiwn  burst 
into  a  high  and  deserved  panegyric  upon  the  royal 
mercy  and  ffenerosity. 

"My  chudren,"  exclaimed  his  Majesty,  turn- 
ing towards  his  foreign  guests,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  those  Tvhose  only 
fgitao  was  tiieir  consanguinity  to  himself— an  act 
to  which  he  had  been  prompted  less  by  superstition 
than  by  a  desire  to  rescue  his  own  ofispring  firom  a 
dungeon,  and  to  secure  a  high  place  in  the  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world — "  My  children,  you  will 
tmte  all  that  you  have  now  seen  to  your  country, 
and  will  say  to  the  British  Queen  that,  although 
far  behind  the  nations  of  the  white  men,  from 
whom  Ethiopia  first  received  her  religion,  there  yet 
remains  a  spark  of  Christian  love  in  the  breast  of 
theKingofShoa." 

Thus  dramatically  doses  the  history  of  the  Em- 
bassy to  Shoa,  for  there  is  not  even  a  line  to  tell 

how  it  got  back  to  the  coast. This  vimt  must 

font  s  memorable  era  in  the  annals  of  JBthiopia,  if 
"  the  Swotd  of  the  Trinity"  inherit  the  abili^  and 
libenlityofhis&ther.  The  vast  natural  resources  of 
Shoa,  anditsnamerooB  de{fendencies  andneighbor- 
iBg  regions,  and  the  facilities  for  improvement  point- 
ed ont  by  Major  Harris,  were  Britain  as  active  as  it 
is  eoramercially  disposed,  and  could  the  slave  trade 
be  safely  suppressed,  we  mnst  leave,  together  with 
a  vast  amount  of  varied  information.  Wholly  nnno- 
ticed.  This  is  of  less  oonsaquenoe,  as  the  book  is 
One  that  must  be  read. 


TBB  POOB  KAN  TO  HIS  DEAD  OHILV. 

Tis,  lie  thoa  there,  my  little  one, 
The  death  dew 's  on  thy  brow, 

Tin' eyes  are  closed  to  flower  and  son. 
Thy  pulse  is  quiet  now. 

No  more  thon  'It  ask,  my  famish'd  boy, 

For  bread  with  wailing  cry, 
When  I  'd  have  given  mv  flesh  with  joy, 

But  bread  I  could  not  bay. 

Poor  child!  thy  sharp,  cold  features  speak 

Of  pain,  and  want,  and  care ; 
Oft  did  the  tear-drops  on  thy  cheek 

Freeze  in  the  biting  air. 

Bat  colder  than  the  keenest  wind, 

Were  human  hearts  to  thee, 
Because,  though  claiming  human  kind, 

Thy  lot  was  poverty. 

The  prood  ones  say,  't  is  Heaven's  award : 

They  but  kind  Heaven  obey. 
To  keep  the  gifts  of  nature  ban'd 

From  those  who  cannot  pay. 

Hy  child,  't  is  sadly  sweet  to  thmk 

Thou  'it  never  hunger  more, 
Kor  gaze  with  wistful  eye,  yet  shrink 

From  bread's  inviting  store. 

Bat,  oh !  my  faded  flower,  for  this 

Was  thy  young  being  given, 
To  meet  with  nought  tmt  wretchedness, 

ilnd  fixrwns  from  earth  and  heaven  ? 

Was  this  the  pled^  of  cradled  smile 
That  spoke  the  happy  dream, 


And  gave  me,  worn  with  pain  and  toil, 
Of  passing  bliss  a  gleam } 

And  yet,  mayhap,  thy  fate  is  Uess'd, 

And  I  should  rather  joy 
That  thy  young  heart  ttie  woes  have  miss'd 

That  wait  the  poor  man's  boy. 

The  cold  repnlse,  the  galling  sneer 

That  drives  to  theft  and  ^lamej 
The  madd'ning  thoughts  the  soul  that  sear, 

The  scom'd  and  bBghted  name. 

0,  yes :  or  haply  worse  than  all. 

Thou  might'st  have  lived  to  be 
A  servile,  crouching,  flatt'ring  thrall 

At  some  wealth-dagon's  knee. 

Than  this,  thy  eyes  I  'd  rather  close 

On  all  thou  might'st  have  seen. 
All  stricken  through  with  many  woes 

As  thy  yoang  heart  hsth  been. 

Tait's  Magazme. 


TO  A  WILD  BIRD. 

SwssT  is  thy  gurgling  song. 
Wild  Bird,  that  flittest  by  on  gladsome  wing 

The  hedgerow  boughs  among ; 
Which  thou,  with  thy  most  sweet  companion,  Springy 

Dost  make  a  bower  of  beanty  and  m  song. 

Say,  in  thy  little  heart 
Doth  joy  or  tenderness  the  master  prove  ? 

What  to  thy  notes  impart 
Their  pathos  ?   Is  it  mingled  joy  and  love 

eiye  them  a  magic  unappioached  by  art? 

Where  is  thy  Uttle  nest? 
In  the  snug  hollow  of  some  mossy  bank? 

Or  shall  we  make  our  quest 
Where  tall  weeds  dip  their  tresses  long  and  dank 

Into  the  brooklet,  at  the  wind's  beh^ 

That,  in  a  frolic  feat, 
Bends  down  their  sleepy  heads,  and  rushes  by ; 

A  perfumed  music,  wild  as  it  is  sweet, 
Moclong  the  drowsy  streamlet's  lullaby  : 

But,  birdling !  teU  me  where  is  thy  retreat? 

Doth  the  dark  ivy  throw 
The  beauty  of  her  berries  round  thy  porch  j 

Which  the  bright  moon  peers  through, 
And  the  sun  gleams  on,  but  lacks  power  to  scorch? 

Or  are  the  bursting  May-buds  screen  enow  i 

As  yet,  no  little  voice, 
WWe  feeble  "  chink  "  eats  into  pity's  heart 

(Though  it  bids  thine  rejoice,) 
To  curious  ear  the  secret  doth  impart. 

Of  where  are  tieastired  all  thy  hopes  and  joys. 

Hi^py,  ancaieful  thing, 

Ko  thought  of  the  dim  morrow  mars  thy  mirth- 
Each  day  its  store  doth  bring ; 

Thy  caterer  God,  thy  gamer  the  wide  wrth ; 
Oh!  wise  were  we  like  cares  aside  to  fling. 

The  bee  is  come  abroad, 
And  'mid  the  ^Iden  flowers  is  bnsy  singing; 

The  lark  springs  from  the  sod 
In  raptured  soarings.  Harklheaven'sarchisringingi 

Say,  does  he  all  unconscious  praise  his  Ood  ? 

Birdhng,  the  Power  Divine 
That  thus  with  gladness  girds  his  creatures  roond. 

Will  watch  o'er  thee  and  thine ; 
For  to  his  meanest  does  his  care  aboond ; 
And,  thtis  assured,  I  all  to  him  resign ! 

(^ambtr^s  Jtmml. 
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BICHABD  BOLLS. — ^WILLIAM  SUNBAB. 


From  Chunben*  Cyctopadia. 

BICHABD   BOLLE. 

About  the  year  1350  floorished  Richaid  Rolle, 
a  hermit  of  the  onler  of  St.  Aagustine,  and  doctor 
of  divinity,  who  lived  a  solitary  life  near  the  nun- 
nery of  Hampole,  four  miles  from  Doncaster.  He 
wrote  metrical  paraphrases  of  certain  parts  of 
Scriptore,  and  an  original  poem  of  a  moral  and 
leligiotts  nature,  entitled  T%ePridtiqf  Conscience; 
but  of  the  latter  work  it  is  not  certainly  known  that 
he  composed  it  in  English,  there  being  some  rear- 
son  for  believing  that,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  a 
translation  from  Latin  original  written  by  him. 
One  agreeable  passage  (in  the  original  spelling)  of 
this  generally  dull  work  is  subjoined  : — 

[WhatumHtmtn:\ 

Ther  is  lyf  withonte  ony  deth, 

And  ther  is  youthe  without  ony  elde  ;* 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  welthe  to  welde ; 

And  ther  is  rest  without  ony  traraille ; 

And  ther  is  pees  without  ony  strife, 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  lykinge  of  lyf  :— 

And  ther  is  bright  somer  ever  to  se, 

And  ther  is  nevere  wynter  in  that  coontrie  :— 

And  ther  is  more  worshipe  and  honour, 

Than  evere  hade  kynge  other  emperoar. 

And  ther  is  grete  melodie  of  anngeles  songe, 

And  ther  is  preysing  hem  amonge. 

And  ther  is  alle  manner  frendsbipe  that  maybe, 

And  ther  is  evere  perfect  love  and  charite ; 

And  ther  is  wisdom  without  folye, 

And  ther  is  honeste  without  vileneye. 

Al  these  a  man  may  joyes  of  hevene  call : 

Ac  yntte  the  moste  soverejm  joye  of  alle 

Is  the  sighte  of  Goddes  bright  bee. 

In  wham  resteth  alle  mannere  grace. 


WILLIAM  DDNBAB. 
WttLiAM  DoNBAR,  "  a  poct,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  unrivalled  by  any  that  Scotland  has  ever 
prodooed,"  flourished  at  the  court  of  James  IV., 
at  t/ie  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  six- 
tee^ith  centuries.  His  works,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  pieces,  were  confined,  for  above  two 
centuries,  to  an  obscure  manuscript,  from  which 
they  were  only  rescued  when  their  language  had 
become  so  antiquated,  as  to  render  the  world  in- 
sensible in  a  great  measure  to  their  many  excellen- 
cies. To  no  other  circumstance  can  we  attribute 
the  little  justice  that  is  done  by  popular  fame  to 
this  highly-gifted  poet,  who  was  alike  master  of 
every  kind  of  verse,  the  solemn,  the  descriptive, 
the  sublime,  the  comic,  and  the  satirical.  Having 
received  his  education  at  the  university  of  St.  An- 
drews, where,  in  1470,  he  took  the  degree  of  mas- 
ter of  arts,  Dunbar  became  a  friar  of  the  Francis- 
can order,  (Grey  Friars,)  io  which  capacity  he 
travelled  for  some  years  not  only  in  Scotland,  but 

•Age, 


also  in  England  and  France,  preaching,  as  wa«  the 
custom  of  the  order,  and  living  by  the  alms  of  the 
pious ;  a  mode  of  life  which  he  himself  aeknowl- 
edges  to  have  involved  a  constant  exercise  of  falss- 
hood,  deceit,  and  flattery.  In  time,  he  had  the 
grace,  or  was  enabled  by  circomstances,  to  re- 
nounce this  sordid  profession.  It  is  suppoaed, 
from  various  allusions  in  his  writings,  that,  Irom 
about  the  year  1491  to  1500,  he  was  oocamonally 
employed  by  the  king  (James  IV.)  in  some  sub- 
ordinate, but  not  unimportant  capacity,  in  con- 
nexion with  various  foreign  embassies,  and  that  he 
thus  visited  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France, 
besides  Fjngland  and  Ireland.  He  could  not,  in 
such  a  life,  fail  to  acquire  much  of  that  knowledge 
of  mankind  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  poet.  In  1500,  he  received  from 
the  king  a  pension  of  ten  pounds,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  twenty,  and  finally  to  eighty.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  James  in  soae 
of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  his  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry 
VU.,  which  took  place  in  1503.  For  some  years 
ensuing,  he  seems  to  have  lived  at  court,  regaling 
his  royal  master  with  his  poetical  comporations, 
and  probably  also  his  conversaUon,  the  charms  of 
which,  judging  from  his  writings,  must  have  been 
very  great.  It  is  sad  to  relate  of  one  who  poe- 
seased  so  buoyant  and  mirthful  a  q>irit,  that  his 
life  was  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  a  happy  one. 
He  appears  to  have  repined  greatly  at  the  servile 
court-life  which  he  was  condemned  to  lead,  and  to 
have  longed  anxiously  for  some  independent  souice 
of  income.  Amongst  his  poems,  are  many  caor 
taining  nothing  but  expressions  of  solicitude  on 
this  subject.  He  survived  the  year  1517,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  died  about  1520,  at  the  age  of 
sixty ;  but  whether  he  ultimately  succeeded  in 
obtaining  preferment,  is  not  known.  His  writings, 
with  scarcely  any  exception,  remained  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  manuscript  till  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century ;  but  his  fame  has  been  gradually  rising 
since  then,  and  it  was  at  length,  in  1834,  so  great 
as  to  justify  a  complete  edition  of  his  works,  by 
Mr.  David  Laing. 

The  poems  of  Dunbar  may  be  said  to  be  of  three 
classes,  the  Allegorical,  the  Moral,  and  the  Comic ; 
besides  which  there  is  a  vast  number  of  pix)duo- 
tions  composed  on  occasions  affecting  himself,  and 
which  may  therefore  be  called  personal  poems. 
His  chief  allegorical  poems  are  the  Thistle  and  the 
Rose,  (a  triumphant  nuptial  song  for  the  union  of 
James  and  the  Princess  Margaret,)  the  Dance,  and 
the  Golden  Terge;  but  allegory  grounds  in  many 
others,  which  do  not  strictly  fall  within  this  class. 
Perhaps  the  most  iemarlud>le  of  all  his  poems  is 
one  of  those  here  enumerated,  the  Donee.  It 
describes  a  procession  of  the  seven  deadly  sins  in 
the  infernal  regions,  and  for  strength  and  vividness 
of  painting,  would  stand  a  comparison  with  any 
poem  in  the  language.  The  most  solemn  and 
impressive  of  the  more  exclusively  moral  poems 
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of  Dnnbar,  is  one  in  which  he  lepreaents  a  thrash 
mnd  nightingale  taking  oppodte  sides  in  a  debate 
on  earthly  and  spiritaal  afibctions,  the  thrush  end- 
ing every  speech  or  stanza  with  a  recommendation 
of  "  a  Insty  life  in  Love's  service,"  and  the  night- 
ingale with  the  more  melodious  declaration,  "  All 
Love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone."  There  is,  how- 
ever, something  more  touching  to  common  feelings 
in  the  less  labored  verses  in  which  he  moralizes  on 
the  brevity  of  existence,  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  all  ordinary  enjojrments,  and  the  wicked- 
I  and  woes  of  mankind. 


This  wavering  warld's  wretchedness 
The  failing  and  fruitless  business. 
The  misspent  time,  the  service  vain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  sliding  joy,  the  gladness  short. 
The  feigned  love,  the  false  comfort, 
The  sweir  abode,*  the  sUgbtfnl  tnun,t 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

The  snggared  months,  with  minds  therefra, 
The  figured  speech,  with  faces  tway ; 
The  pleasing  tongnes,  with  hearts  unplain, 
For  to  consider  is  ane  pain. 

Or,  in  another  poem— 

Evermair  unto  this  warld's  joy, 
As  nearest  heir,  succeeds  annoy ; 
Therefore  when  joy  may  not  remain, 

His  very  heir,  succeed^s  Fain. 

He  is,  at  the  same  time,  by  no  means  disposed 
habitually  to  take  gloomy  or  desponding  views  of 
life.  He  has  one  poem,  of  which  each  stanza 
ends  with  "  For  to  be  Myth  methink  it  best." 
In  another,  he  advises,  since  life  is  so  uncertain, 
that  the  good  things  of  this  world  should  be 
rationally  enjoyed  while  it  is  yet  possible.  "  Thine 
awn  gude  spend,"  says  he,  "  while  thou  has 
space."  There  is  yet  another,  in  which  these 
Horatian  maxims  are  still  more  pointedly  enforced, 
and  from  this  we  shall  select  a  few  stanzas : — 

Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  sair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sorrow ; 
To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  ftiend  be  kind. 

And  with  thy  neighbours  gladly  lend  and  borrow ; 

His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow ; 
Be  biyth  in  hearte  for  my  aventure. 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow. 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Make  thee  gnde  cheer  of  it  that  God  thee  sends. 
For  warld's  wrak  but  welfare|  nought  avaiU ; 

Nae  gude  Ls  thine  save  only  that  thou  spends, 
Bemanant  all  thou  bruikes  but  with  bails  ;^ 
Seek  to  solace  when  sadness  thee  assails ;  , 

Lt  dolour  long  thy  life  may  not  endure, 


*  Delay.       t  Snare. 
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t  World's  trash  vithout  health. 


Wherefore  of  comfort  set  up  all  thy  sails , 
WithoQt  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

Follow  on  pity,  flee  trouble  and  debate. 

With  famous  folkis  bald  thy  company ; 
Be  charitable  and  hum'le  in  thine  estate, 

For  warldly  honour  lastes  but  a  cry. 

For  trouble  in  earth  tak  no  melancholy ; 
Be  rich  in  patience,  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor; 

Who  lives  merrily  he  lives  mightily ; 
Without  Gladness  availes  no  Treasure. 

The  philosophy  of  these  lines  is  excellent. 

Dunbar  was  as  great  in  the  comic  as  in  the 
solemn  strain,  but  not  so  pure.  His  TSea  Married 
Women  and  the  Widow  is  a  conversational  piece, 
in  which  three  gay  ladies  discuss,  in  no  very  deli- 
cate terms,  the  merits  of  theur  husbands,  and  the 
means  by  which  wives  may  best  advance  their  own 
interests.  The  Friart  of  Berwick  (not  certainly 
his)  is  a  clever  but  licentious  tale.  There  is  one 
piece  of  peculiar  humor,  descriptive  of  an  imagi- 
nary tournament  between  a  tailor  and  a  shoemaker, 
in  the  same  low  region  where  he  places  the  dance 
of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  It  is  in  a  style  of  the 
broadest  farce,  and  full  of  very  offensive  language, 
yet  as  droll  aa  anything  in  S<»rron  or  Smollett. 

The  Merle  and  Nightingale, 

In  May,  as  that  Aurora  did  upspring, 
With  crystal  een  chasing  the  clnddes  sable, 
I  heard  a  Merle  with  merry  notis  sing 
A  sang  of  love,  with  voice  right  comfortable, 
Again'  the  orient  beamis,  amiable. 
Upon  a  blissful  branch  of  laurel  green ; 
This  was  her  sentence,  sweet  and  delectable, 
A  lusty  life  in  Levis  service  been. 

Under  this  branch  ran  down  a  river  bnght. 
Of  balmy  liquor,  crystalline  of  hue, 
Again'  the  heavenly  azure  skyis  light. 
Where  did  upon  the  tother  side  pursue 
A  Nightingale,  with  sugared  notis  new, 
Whose  angel  feathers  as  the  peacock  shone; 
This  was  her  song,  and  of  a  sentence  true, 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

With  notis  glad,  and  glorious  harmony, 
This  joyful  merle,  so  salust  she  the  day. 
While  rung  the  woodis  of  her  melody. 
Saying,  Awake,  ye  lovers  of  this  May ; 
Lo,  fresh  Flora  has  flourished  every  spray, 
As  nature  has  her  taught,  the  noble  queen, 
The  field  been  clothit  in  a  new  array ; 
A  Insty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

Ne'er  sweeter  noise  was  heard  with  living  man, 
Na  made  this  merry  gentle  nightingale ; 
Her  sound  went  with  the  river  as  it  ran. 
Out  through  the  fresh  and  flourished  lusty  vale ; 
O  Merle !  quoth  she,  0  fool !  stint  of  thy  tale. 
For  in  thy  song  good  sentence  is  there  none, 
For  both  is  tint,  the  time  and  the  travail 
Of  every  love  but  upon  God  alone. 
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Cease,  quoth  the  Merle,  thy  preaching,  Ni^tingale : 

Shall  folk  their  youth  spend  into  holiness  t 

Of  young  Sanctis,  grows  auld  feindis,  but  fable  ; 

Fye,  hypocrite,  in  yeiris  tenderness. 

Again'  the  law  of  kind  thou  goes  express, 

That  crookit  age  makes  one  with  youth  serene, 

Whom  nature  of  conditions  made  diverse : 

A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Fool,  remember  thee, 
That  both  in  youth  and  eild,*  and  every  hour, 
The  love  of  God  most  dear  to  man  suld  be ; 
That  him,  of  nought,  wrought  like  his  own  figoor, 
And  died  himself,  fro'  dead  him  to  succour ; 
O,  whether  was  kythitf  there  true  love  or  none  ? 
He  is  most  true  and  stedfast  paramour, 
And  love  is  lost  but  upon  him  alone. 

The  Merle  said,  Why  put  God  so  great  beauty 
In  ladies,  with  sic  womanly  having. 
But  gif  he  would  that  they  suld  lovit  be  ? 
To  love  eke  nature  gave  them  inclining. 
And  He  of  nature  that  worker  was  and  king. 
Would  nothing  frustir  put,  nor  let  be  seen, 
Into  his  creature  of  his  own  making ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  Not  to  that  beho<^ 
Put  God  sic  beauty  in  a  lady's  face. 
That  she  suld  have  the  thank  therefor  or  lave, 
But  He,  the  worker,  that  put  in  her  sic  grace ; 
Of  beauty,  bounty,  riches,  time,  or  space, 
And  every  gudeness  that  been  to  come  or  gone 
The  thank  redounds  to  him  in  every  place : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  God  alone. 

0  Nightingale !  it  were  a  story  nice. 

That  love  suld  not  depend  on  charity ; 

And,  gif  that  virtue  contrar  be  to  vice. 

Then  love  maun  be  a  virtue,  as  thinks  me  ; 

For,  aye,  to  love  envy  maun  contrar'  be  : 

God  bade  eke  love  thy  neighbour  fro'  the  spleen  jf 

And  who  than  ladies  sweeter  neighbours  be  ? 

A  Insty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said.  Bird,  why  does  thfflj  rave  ? 
Man  may  take  in  his  lady  sic  delight, 
Him  to  forget  that  her  sic  virtue  gave. 
And  for  his  heaven  receive  her  colour  white : 
Her  golden  tressit  hairis  redomite,§ 
Like  to  Apollo's  beamis  tho'  they  shone, 
Suld  not  him  blind  fro*  love  that  is  perfite ; 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

The  Merle  said.  Love  is  cause  of  honotir  aye, 
Love  maids  cowards  manhood  to  ptwrhase, 
Love  makis  knichtis  hardy  at  essay, 
Love  makis  wretches  full  of  largeness. 
Love  makis  sweir{|  folks  full  of  business, 
Love  makis  sluggards  fresh  and  well  be  seen. 
Love  changes  vice  in  virtuous  nobleness ; 
A  lusty  life  in  Lovis  service  been. 

The  Nightingale  said,  True  is  the  contrary ; 
Sic  IJrustis  love  it  blindis  men  so  far, 

*  Age.         t  Shown.        t  Equivalent  to  the  modem 
phrase,  from  the  heart,    i  Bound,  encircled.    H  Slothfol. 


Iitto  their  minds  it  makis  them  to  vary ; 
In  liaise  vain  glory  they  so  drtmken  are, 
Their  wit  is  went,  of  woe  they  are  not  waar, 
While  that  all  worship  away  be  irof  them  gone, 
Fame,  goods,  and  strength ;  wherefore  well  tsj  I 

daur. 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  said  the  Merle,  Mine  error  I  eonfS^s ; 
This  fhistis  love  is  all  but  vanity : 
Blind  ignorance  me  gave  sic  hardiness. 
To  argue  so  again'  the  verity ; 
Wherefore  I  counsel  every  man  that  he 
With  love  not  in  the  feindis  net  be  tone,* 
But  love  the  love  that  did  for  his  love  die : 
All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 

Then  sang  they  both  with  voices  loud  and  clear, 
The  Merle  sang,  Man,  love  God  that  has  thee  wrought. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  Man,  love  the  Lord  most  dear, 
That  thee  and  all  this  world  made  of  nought. 
The  Meile  said.  Love  him  that  thy  love  has  song^ 
Fro*  heaven  to  earth,  and  bete  took  flesh  and  bone. 
The  Nightingale  sang,  And  with  his  dead  thee  bon^ : 
All  love  is  lost,  but  upon  him  alone. 

Then  flew  thir  birdis  o'er  the  bonghis  sheen, 

Singing  of  love  amang  the  leavis  small ; 

Whose  eidant  plead  yet  made  my  thoughtis  gran,t 

Both  sleeping,  waking,  in  rest  and  in  tRtvail : 

Me  to  recomfort  most  it  does  avail. 

Again  for  love,  when  love  I  can  find  none, 

To  think  how  sung  this  Merle  and  Nightingale ; 

All  love  is  lost  but  upon  God  alone. 


Fbhale  FniEMnsHiP. — ^I  have  heard  it  Htid  by 
many,  that  friendship  is  a  cold  feeling  when  c«b> 

rred  to  love.  It  may  be  so  with  us  men,  but  not 
think  with  women:  Men  love  each  other  on 
more  selfish  principles  than  women  do.  The  pa«- 
sions,  the  politics,  the  mutual  services  of  men, 
make  them  friends ;  but  women  become  such  fimn 
the  pure  impulse  of  their  own  hearts,  when  neither 
paasion,  nor  opinion,  nor  obligation,  knits  the  bond. 
In  conformity  with  this,  they  delight  more  than  we 
do  in  the  outward  marks  and  signs  of  affection— 
the  sympathies  of  gentle  words,  kind  looks,  and 
ardent  expressions;  whilst  we  demand  the  more 
essential  proofs  of  friendship,  not  merely  in  pto- 
feasion,  but  in  acts.oflen  of  the  sternest  character. 
A  woman's  delicacy  and  strength  of  feeling  rests 
mote  satisfied  with  the  will  to  serve,  and  in  the 
unspeakable  joy  of  finding  another  existence  in  the 
heart  of  a  beloved  friend. 

The  old  Beau  bit. — Yon  deserve  that  I  should 
serve  you  as  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  the  vestal  actress, 
treated  the  old  Lord  Burlington,  with  whom  he 
was  in  love  in  vain.  One  day  he  sent  her  a  pre- 
sent of  some  fine  old  china.  She  told  the  servant 
he  had  made  a  mistake  ;  that  it  was  true  the  letter 
was  for  her,  but  the  china  for  his  lady,  to  whom 
he  mast  carry  it.  Lord  !  the  Countess  was  so  fiill 
of  gratitude  when  her  husband  came  home  to  din* 
ner. — WalpoU. 

*TB'en;  taken. 

t  Whose  close  disputation  yet  moved  my  tbonghts. 
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It  is  gratifying  to  tiotice  the  interest  which  such 
highly  respected  works  as  the  Atheneeum  and 
Chambers'  Journal,  take  in  the  dissemination  of 
foreign  books  in  the  United  States.  It  isnevct 
too  late  to  bear  testimony  against  the  printing  of 
such  demoralizing  novels  as  those  of  Eugene  Sue. 
It  may  perhaps  be  possible  to  prevent  the  natural- 
ization of  the  "  deeper  hell"  yet  untranslated. 

The  Song  of  the  May  Fashions  we  give  as  a 
cariosity.  That  a  poet  should  take  all  this  trouble 
to  show  the  skill  with  which  he  can  make  up 
such  materials,  is  not  unlikely.  Or  he  may  have 
been  employed  to  write  it  by  way  of  advertising 
the  "  World  of  Fashion."  We  may  here  take 
an  opportunity  of  saving  to  the  venerated  lady 
who  finds  fault  with  Bergen-op-Zoom  in  the  last 
number — that  we  were  not  attracted  by  its  moral 
— but  by  the  lively  contortions  of  the  verse.  Let 
her  try  if  »Ae  can  find  or  make  a  rhyme  to  Stadtr 
holder !  It  is  better  than  the  celebrated  rhyme 
to  porringer,  for  which  somebody  gave  a  guinea. 
We  inlcnd  to  give  some  nonsense  : — this  is  the 
Living  Age.  We  wish  to  get  everybody  to  sub- 
scribe for  It,  and  so  allure  them  to  their  own  good ; 
and  indderUally  to  ours. 

"  The  puff  of  steamers  makes  the  whole  world 
kin."  "  Men  run  to  and  firo,  and  knowledge  is 
increased."  We  do  not  know  that  any  steamer 
has  gone  to  the  Sandwich  Islands— but  the  im- 
mense intercourse  of  the  human  family,  over  the 
whole  world,  is  making  us  neighbors  to  every 
place.  The  successful  American  missions  make 
these  islands  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  us.  We 
saw,  some  time  ago,  a  very  good  weekly  paper 

.{torn  there,  called  the  Polynesian — and  we  should 
be  glad,  if  anybody  in  Boston  has  a  copy,  that  he 

\Would  lend  it  to  ua,  until  we  can  exchange  with  it. 
fa  this  number  we  develop  another  part  of  our 

elan,  Scientific  Intelligence.     The  meetings  of 

)eained  l^Klies  in  England  and  France  will  furnish 

JUS  with  many  useful  paragraphs.     It  makes  one's 

^heart  tushe  to  read  the  great  success  of  Cheap 
Postage  abroad— And  be  forced  to  contrast  it  with 

■oar  own  state. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  begin  our  Obituary 
Notices— rand  w.e  do  not  intend  to  be  confined,  to 
foreign  names. 

From  the  tine  we  read  Dr.  Johnson's  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides,  we  have  been  interested  in  the 
Scottish  Islands ;  and  the  Waverlcy  Novel — the 
Pirate — may  have  engraAed  the  same  feelings  in 
many  of  our  young  readers.     We  were  glad   to 

;get  the  "Life  in  Shetland,"  from  Chambers' 
lournal,  a  work  to  which  we  cannot  suflSciently 

.  express  our  obligations. 

The  longest  article  in  this  number  is  the  plea- 
sant, chatty,  old  Gentlemanly  Magazine  review 
or  commentary,  on  the  life  and  'fimes  of  Mrs. 
Grant.  There  is  much  very  pleasant  gossip  upon 
many  writers  of  the  last  fifty  years — conjectures 

.  about  the  Waverley  Novels  and  mwagement  of 
periodicals. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  reprint  so  gratifying 

-  an  article  as  the  Review  of  Mr.  Mann's  Keport  on 
Education,  made  this  year.  Had  the  Uuriewer 
read  Mr.  Mann's  previous  reports,  or  other 
writings  on  Edacatioo,  he  would  have  known  that 
Mr.  M.  is  a  strenuous  opponent  of  emulation,  as 

.  commonly  practised  in  schools.    Wo  shall  look 

.  out  for  the  promised  continuation  of  tlie  review. 
The  article  on  Ten  Pounds  will  excite  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  large  class  of  excellent  persons  in  the 
United  Sutes. 


Everybody  will  bo  disapfwinted  in  the  "  Honaff 
of  Mourning." 

Life  and  Poetry  of  Hajmes  Bayly  is  very  plea- 
sant summer  reading — and  we  respectfully  submit 
it,  as  our  opinion,  that  the  whole  of  this  number 
may  be  read  without  any  great  efi^ort.  We  should 
have  been  much  pleased  with  it,  had  it  contained 
our  usual  supply  of  poetry  ;  although  it  has  not 
any  one  elaborate  ana  strong  article — like  the  At- 
mospheric Railway— or  Bariire — or  Hume— or 
Prescott,  in  former  numbers.  Such  an  article  we 
desire  to  have  in  each  number,  to  form  the  jriice  de 
resistance  at  our  weekly  board.  It  may  serve  as 
an  excuse  to  many  a  grave  person,  for  reading  the 
lighter  matter,  which  will  do  him  much  good, 
although  he  may  not  suspect  it. 

In  the  twenty  years  or  more,  during  whidi  we 
were  employed  upon  the  Museum,  we  heard  a 
great  many  remarks  as  to  the  best  way  of  execut- 
ing our  humble  task  of  selection.  And  we  were 
always  glad  to  gather  as  many  opinions  as  we 
could,  for  our  learning.  Upon  the  qneetion  whe- 
ther oar  collection  was  too  solid  or  too  light, 
public  opinion  was  about  equally  divided. 

A  very  solid  gentleman  from  the  country,  called 
one  day  to  pay  his  subscription,  and  while  a  receipt 
was  in  preparation,  he  took  occasion  to  say  that 
there  was  so  much  of  what  was  really  valuable  in 
the  work,  that  he  should  no  doubt  be  a  permanent 
sqbscriber — but,  said  he,  "  you  have  a  sreat  deal 
of  tales  and  light  etufifin  it,  which  I  should  be  glad 
to  see  displaced  by  more  matter  such  as  you  get 
from  the  quarterlies." 

Museum.  Why,  sir,  we  wish  to  have  the  work 
introduced  into  families,  and  in  order  to  this, 
we  must  have  a  fair  proportion  of  entertaining 
matter,  although  we  endeavor  to  avoid  all  that 
would  vitiate  either  taste  or  morals. 

Country  gentleman.  Yes  !  I  suppose  you  can- 
not afford  to  leave  the  bulk  of  the  community  oat 
nf  the  question — and  there  is,  I  dare  say,  a  class  of 
persons  to  whom  you  most  accommodate  yowsdf. 

Museum.  People  who  have  come  to  be  of  your 
age  and  mine,  cannot  be  so  easily  interested  in 
little  matters,  and  require  a  long  article  to  "  stir 
them  up."  Will  you  allow  me,  by  way  of  illus- 
trating this  matter,  to  ask  you  a  question,  and  give 
me  an  immediate  answer  to  it? 

Country  gentleman.  Go  ahead  with  your  ques- 
tion. 

Museum.  When  your  number  reaches  you  in 
your  distant  home,  what  article  do  you  read  first! 

Country  gentleman,  (with  a  tremendous  thump 
on  the  table,  and  lookingalittlered.)  Oliver  TVist! 
by  George! 

Museum.  Well,  sir,  you  see  there  is  a  class ! 
You  are,  however,  in  good  company  :  before  we 
can  get  out  our  number,  Judge  Hopkinson  calls  on 
us,  as  he  goes  down  to  court,  day  after  day,  and 
asks,  "Anything  moreof  my  little  friend  Oliver!" 
And  I  assure  you  that  I  have  had  many  kind  let- 
ters from  persons  who  told  me  that  their  love  of 
literature  had  been  created  by  the  Museum,  to 
which  their  first  attraction  had  been  the  tales — from 
which  they  had  gone  on  to  the  poetry,  biography, 
and  voyages  and  travels,  till  they  came  to  read  the 
whole  work. 

So  much  for  the  Museum.  In  the  Living  Age, 
we  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulty,  by  giving  to  mch 
class  the  full  value  of  its  money,  even  if  it  do  not 
read  more  than  half.  W*  endeavor  to  give  all 
that  is  good  in  the  reviews,  and  all  that  is  attractive 

in  ilic  magaaines.  (^ r^r\n\r> 
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MaiUda;  or,  the  Memoin  of  a  Young  Wo- 
man.  By  Eugene  Sue.  Translated  from 
the  French,  by  H.  \V.  Herbert,  Author  of 
"  Marmaduke  Wyvil,"  New  York,  Win- 
chester. 

The  Mysteries  of  Paris.  By  Eugene  Sue. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  C.  W. 
Town,  Esq.  New  York,  Harper,  Brothers 
&  Co. ;  London,  Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Thbsb  novels,  thoagh  familiar  as  household 
words  to  eTery  reader  of  French,  by  the  agency  of 
Xe  Journal  des  Dibats,  still  contain  matter  for  the 
critic,  when  met  with,  as  now,  naturalized  by 
translation,  and  circulating  among  the  vast  and 
busy  millions  of  American  and  English  readers. 
So  long  as  their  reputation  was  local,  it  was  the 
wiser  morality  to  leave  it  undisturbed  ;  the  case, 
however,  is  now  somewhat  changed,  and  the  few 
remarks  we  have  to  offer  may  not  be  altogether 
nseless  either  here  or  on  the  other  side  the  At- 
lantic. ' 

The  popularity  of  these  books  in  France  is,  in 
its  small  way>  a  literary  curiosity.  For  some 
dozen  years  M.  Eugene  Sue  held  a  third-rate 
place  among  contemporary  Parisian  novelists.  His 
tales  were  the  very  things  to  enchant  the  heroine 
of  "  Northanger  Abbey,''  being,  in  the  most  san- 
guinary and  sulphureous  sense  of  the  word,  "  very 
horrid," — with  a  rough  and  piratical  force,  it  is 
true,  in  certain  of  the  scenes  and  characters  snifi- 
cient  to  rescue  them  from  utter  contempt.  Yet 
after  an  even  and  busy  career  like  this,  lo  and 
behold ! — he  has  suddenly  shot  past  Hugo,  and  De 
Vigny,  and  Balzac,  and  George  Sand,  and  Charles 
Bernard,  and  Jules  Janin  ; — and  where  they  have 
their  hundreds,  he  has  his  thousands  of  readers. 
The  appearance  of  "  Les  Mystdres,"  is  commem- 
orated among  historical  events  in  the  French  alma- 
nacs; the  theatres  are  besieged  from  cockn^ow 
when  there  is  any  hope  of  seeing  a  scene  from  the 
same  dramatized.  Since  Richardson  was  perse- 
cuted by  correspondents  in  a  passion  of  suspense 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  Clarissa,  never  has  been 
excited  a  greater  ferment  of  interest  and  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  progress  of  an  incomplete  work 
— on  the  part  of  some,  a  matter  of  mere  impa- 
tience ;^-on  the  part  of  others  (and  here  we  come 
to  a  sad  and  startling  fact)  from  an  idea  that  the 
story  was  one  developing  great  social  truths  and 
high  moral  lessons. 

That  our  statement  of  the  matter  is  not  extreme, 
is  warranted  by  the  preface -to  the  American  tran»- 
lation  of  "  Matilda,"  wherein  Mr.  H.  W.  Herbert, 
himself  a  clever  novelist,  and  an  Englishman, 
assures  his  American  readers  "  that  be  would 
sooner  cut  off  his  right  hand  than  suffer  it  to  tran- 
scribe a  licentious  or  obscene  paragraph  ;"  that  he 
should  consider  "  his  name  as  irreparably  blasted 
were  he  to  suffer  it  to  appear  in  connection  with 
any  work  of  which  the  morality  was  even  doubt- 
ful." He  denounces  the  novels  of  Paul  de  Knck 
as  "beastly,"  and,  afler  an  eulogium  upon  the 
"  pure  and  elevated  fictions  of  Scott  and  James," 
declares  it  to  be  neither  "  uninstructive  nor  amus- 
ing to  see  what  are  the  opinions,  what  are  the 
views,  on  points  of  morality  and  conduct,  enter- 
tained by  a  great,  shrewd,  and  polished  people." 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  author  of  "  La  Vipe  de 
Koat  Yen"  and  "  Latreaumont,"  solemnly  chaired 
as  a  lay  teacher,  to  whose  lessons  of  life  the  public 
of  the  New  World  will  do  imolj  to  give  ear. 


How  must  the  sardonic  and  keen-witted  Parisian 
vioeur  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  the  diploma ! 

To  examine  the  justice  of  such  preferment,  we 
may  observe  that  both  these  novels  of  M.  Engine 
Sue's  are  illustrations  of  Power:  in  "Matilda," 
power  turned  to  the  most  diabolical  uses ;  in  "  Les 
Myst^res,"  employed  on  the  side  of  Benevolence. 
The  "  young  woman  "  whose  memoirs  are  laid 
before  us,  has  hardly  contracted  a  marriage  with 
one  of  the  most  charming,  fashionable  and  devoted 
of  men,  before  she  discovers  that  her  husband  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  in  the  absolute  thrall  of  a  Me- 
phistopheles,  who  wQl  not  be  content  unless  she 
also  is  made  to  minister  to  his  satisfaction.  This 
demon,  M.  de  Lugarto,  has  riches  by  the  bank- 
full, — of  course,  agents  by  the  hundred  ;  and  the 
strong  interest  of  the  book  is  excited  by  the  per- 
petual terror  he  maintains  in  the  mind  of  the 
heroine,  whose  reputation  he  destroys,  whose  per- 
son he  menaces,  whose  husband,  finally,  he  bribes 
and  degrades  until  he  becomes  a  partner  in  his 
infamous  desi<?n8.  An  additional  piquancy,  we 
may  add  (as  throwing  liffht  on  a  point  of  manners) 
was  given  to  this  horrible  invention,  on  its  firet 
appearance  in  Paris,  by  a  whisper,  judiciously  cir- 
culated, that  this  monster-mtVKontnre  was  drawn 
from  life.  Nor  is  this  revolting  strain  of  incident 
relieved  by  episodes  of  less  ofl^nsive  quality :  the 
liaison  between  M.  de  Lancry  and  Matilda's  cousin 
— ^the  heroine's  own  affection,  as  a  married  woman, 
for  the  man,  whom  she  is  allowed,  as  a  widow,  to 
marry, — have  "  the  trail  of  the  serpent"  over 
them.  They  fever  the  reader  by  the  very  power 
with  which  they  are  wrought  up ;  they  faacmate, 
but  unwholesomely.  What  lessons  of  life  and 
conduct  are  the  Americans  to  learn  from  such  taw- 
dry displays  of  sentimental  weakness  and  unblush- 
ing crime?  As  pictures  of  manners,  we  believe 
them  to  be  outrageous  caricatures.  There  are 
other  households,  we  firmly  trust,  among  the  mid- 
dle classes  in  France,  than  those  whose  fermenta- 
tion breeds  Laffarges  and  De  la  Roncidres.  But 
if  there  be  not,  is  it  the  deed  of  an  angel  of  wisdom 
and  mercy,  or  of  an  Asmodeus,  to  uncover  the 
roofs,  and  exhibit  their  foul  secrets  t 

But  the  morality  of  "  Les  MystAres"  strikes  us 
as  yet  worse  than  that  of  the  tale  just  reprobated, 
because  of  the  higher  professions  made  in  it  by  the 
author,  and  recognized  by  throngs  of  his  eager 
admirers.  Li  this  tale,  as  we  have  said,  we  en- 
counter power  in  the  cause  of  benevolence.  The 
passion  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Grerolstein  is  to  bring 
mischief  to  light,  to  succor  misery,  and  to  punish 
evil ;  he  stalks  through  all  the  moral  filth  of  Paris, 
redressing  crime  by  crime,  detecting  chicanery  by 
artifice, — here,  puttuig  out  the  eyes  of  one  sinner, 
to  give  him  time  and  motive  for  repentance, — 
there,  awakening  the  vilest  passions  of  another, 
without  satisfying  thorn,  that  llicy  may  sling  their 
possessor;  telling  f;ilsehood  after  falsehood,  era- 
ploying  trick  after  trick,  t.i  recommend  truth,  and 
purity,  and  disinterestedness— and  lo  set  right  the 
distortion  in  the  relations  between  the  small  and 
the  great,  the  wearers  of  rags  and  of  cloth  of  gold. 
With  such  a  canker  at  tho  heart  of  this  book,  what 
avail  the  appeals  to  philanthropic  exertion  it  con- 
tains t — the  hideous  interiors  of  the  dens  of  thieves, 
painted,  as  it  were,  in  the  sUme  of  the  shambles* 
the  prurient  details  of  hospital  visitations,  where 
the  modesty  of  poverty  is  outraged?  What  avails 
the  t»ery  natural,  character  of  a  heroine,  who  has 
grown  up  an  angel  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  in 
such  a  sink  of  iniquity?  what  avail  the  pompoasly 
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deacribed  affome*  and  tonneoto  of  Desire,  and  Am- 
bition, and  Intrigue  ?  tlie  terrible  grasp  made  upon 
the  indostrious  and  defenceless  by  Shame  and 
Madness*— and  the  efiete  attempt  at  a  hanoonioas 
close  to  sach  a  Walpurgis  rerel  of  all  that  is  daric- 
est,  most  filthy,  aod  moat  mournful!  Whether 
any  such  details,  by  way  of  filling  up  eren  the  beet 
outlines,  are  admissible  in  a  work  of  Art,  becomes 
a  grave  question  ;  bat  we  are  sure  that  when  em- 
ployed to  dress  out  a  first  invention  so  distorted 
and  defeotive,  the  result  of  good  will  be  misenbly 
small,  as  compared  with  the  bad  amount  of  cun- 
osity  stirred,  appetite  sharpened,  and  feverish 
excitement  maintained. 

It  is  true,  we  gladly  admit,  that  the  publication 
of  this  strange  ImoIc  has  excited  in  France  com- 
miseration amongst  a  class  hitherto  as  indifferent 
to  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  order,  as  the  light- 
hearted  profli^Ues  of  the  Regency.  It  is  an  ad- 
vance from  the  days  of  "  Robert  Macaire,"  that 
countesses  should  ask  questions  about  savings' 
banks,  and  that  M.  M.  &<  ganis  jaunes  should  con- 
descend to  peep  into  "  the  Popular  Hive"  as  well 
as  the /oyer  of^the  Grand  Opera.  Doubtless,  aa  a 
mode,  such  charity  is  more  defensible  than  the 
cigar-smoking  propensities  of  the  ladies, — than  the 
gambling  of  the  gentlemen.  But  as  our  state  of 
society — ^happily  for  England  and  America— is  in 
no  respect  aimlogoas  to  that  of  our  neighbon,  we 
cannot  err  in  ssjring,  that  for  ourselves  and  ooi 
Brother  Jonathan's  family,  the  virtue  and  philan- 
thropy, here  introdnced,  appear  in  such  question- 
able company,  that  every  honest  public  officer  of 
literary  customs  must  pronounce  them  contraband, 
and,  as  such,  discountenance — if  the  laws  do  not 
permit  him  to  forbid — their  entry. — Athmteum. 


Fiom  th6  AthMumm 

TBB   BONO  OF  THE  MAT   FASHIONS. 

Fua  May,  to  all  fair  maidens  of  May-fair, 
Ye  matrons,  too,  the  poet's  greeting  share ; 
May  many  a  May  to  matron  and  to  maid 
Return  without  a  grief,  without  a  shade ; 
May  all  be  gay  from  Middlesex  to  Mayo, 
May  never  sigh  be  heaved  or  heard  a  heigh-ho' 

AU  poets  have  their  impulses  and  passions, 

And  mine  it  is  to  sing  a  Song  of  Fasoions, 
Of  bonnets,  frills,  and  parasols,  and  capes, 
or  gauzes,  guipures,  marabouts,  and  crepes. 
Of  dresses,  ribbons,  stomachers,  and  bnsUes, 
And  all  that  floats  or  flounces,  waves  or  rustles ; 
Of  trimmings,  flowers,  feathers,  fringes,  shawls, 
For  flutes  and  dinners,  operas  and  balls. 

Be  gracious,  Maia,  queen  of  merry  May ! 
As  smooth  as  velvet  make  my  summer  lay ; 
And  if  yon  be  a  milinery  Muse, 
Airy  Muslina,  don't  your  aid  refuse, 
But  come  with  Fancy  in  your  gauzy  train, 
And  leave  the  Gallic  for  the  British  plain ; 
Like  your  best  needle  let  my  verses  shine, 
And  with  yonr  thimble  shield  each  fearful  line. 

Oh,  be  propitious !  Make  me  glib  on 
Cambrics,  and  profound  on  ribbon. 
Learned  in  lamas,  bright  on  satin, 
Chemisettes  and  corsets  pat  in ; 
Aid  me,  lest  I  make  a  hash  mere 
Of  mantilla,  scarf,  and  cashmere. 
Thus  involve  me  in  dileiunas 


THE  SONS  OF  THE  MAT  FASHIONS. 


With  the  Graces,  Maudes,  and  EramM. 
Lest  I  get  into  quandaries, 
Misdirecting  Laidy  Maries ; 
Or  damages  may  have  to  pay. 
For  leading  Bell  or  Blanche  astray ; 
Duping  Kate,  deceiving  Ellen, 
Or  misguiding  Madame  Helen 
By  some  costiune  which  afar  is 
From  the  present  mode  of  Paris. 

Pans  still  is  Helen's  passion, 

Paris  still  the  glass  of  fsshion. 
Come  Iri^,  too,  with  all  your  vivid  hues. 
Come  Flora,  with  the  dew^lrops  on  yoor  shots ' 
Fat  there  will  now  be  need  of  venial  dyes. 
To  suit  yoong  Mav,  aod  charm  the  charmer's  eyes, 
Pale  pinks,  blae  lilacs,  and  the  softest  greens. 
For  bonnets,  ribbons,  silks,  and  bombazines ; 
And,  Flora !  mind  yon  order  all  your  bowers 
To  be  profuse  and  prodigal  of  flowers. 
Pray  make  the  lazy  lilies  leave  their  bed. 
To  join  in  weaving  crown  for  beauty's  head, 
And  bouqaet-sceptres,  for  her  royal  hand. 
Beauty  is  queen  of  all  by  sea  and  land  ! 
The  dafibdilly  will  not  leave  his  cup. 
But  sure  the  temperate  jonquil  might  be  np. 
Drew  largely  now  npon  your  violet  bftnks. 
Your  drafts  will  honored  be  with  ladies'  thanks. 
And  go  where  Nature  scarcely  puts  chemises  on. 
Bring  freshest  heaths,  for  heaths  are  now  in  sessoB. 
Mind,  Flora,  mind  you  order  all  your  bowers 
To  be  profuse  of  May's  delicious  flowers. 

But  ah,  the  poet  takes  adTentnroas  ways. 
Who  roves  throu^  realms  of  stomachers  and  stays. 
Whose  fancy  sports  <bi  besnty's  dangerons  sHartt, 
Coquettes  with  coiffures,  and  with  oeintnres  flirtt. 
Quick  o'er  th'  enchanted  region  let  him  haste, 
For  many  a  peril  waits  him  in  the  waist. 
A  woman's  brow  is  oft  a  fatal  steepL 
From  which  mad  lovers  take  their  fatal  leap. 
Mark  with  what  murd'rous  aim  those  lightnings  fly, 
Nor  rashly  come  within  the  range  of  eye. 
Hop  over  hips,  skim  lightly  over  boddices. 
For  gods  themselves  are  overcome  by  goddesses. 


Say,  first,  what  cap  shall  head  of  beanty  i 
Though  seldom  cap  should  be  admitted  there. 
Tulle  chiffonnie,  with  heather  blossoms  gay, 
Or  any  other  tiny  flowers  of  May. 
Plain  on  the  forehead  are  the  cap  in  vogue, 
A  matron's  air  they  give  each  charming  rogne ; 
Broad  at  the  back  a  pretty  cartain  placed 
With  flowery  wreath  is  elegantly  graced 
And  where  on  each  side  at  the  ear  it  closes. 
Deck  it  with  bunches  of  the  same  small  roses ; 
Or  place  a  point,  with  fluted  tuUe  surroonded. 
Or  with  raised  lappets,  "ila  foyumnt "  bounded. 
And  held  in  bonds  of  double4inted  gaoxe, 
Lest  in  <<  the  pride  of  place  "  it  break  throagh  FsA- 
ion's  laws. 

Pass  we  now  from  caps  to  bonnets, 
Hard  to  be  discussed  in  sonnets ; 
What  should  be  their  shape  and  size. 
To  engage  all  female  eyes  i 
In  what  hues  should  we  baptize  them, 
That  the  fur  may  not  despise  them  ? 
Bonnets  now — list,  maidens  all, — 
Bonnets  now  are  rather  small  j 
Fashioned  in  the  prettiest  shapes, 
Of  satins  overlaid  with  crapes. 
Some  with  ribbons  trimmed,  and  some 
Trimmed  with  lace  of  France  become. 
Of  the  pretty,  prettiest  Car 
Those  in  gros  de  Naples  are ; 
Color  suited  to  the  face, 
Covered  with  tffHqul  kce,      ^-^  . 
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Decked  whh  branch  of  rosy  blocm, 
Or  vith  smart  feuSlagt  it  plume. 
White  straw  bonntts  are  toe  mode, 
Some  are  worth  v  of  an  ode, 
With  a  veil  so  thin  and  slight. 
It  seems  wove  of  air  and  light. 
Let  maraboots  around  them  cluster, 
And  lovers  will  not  fail  to  muster. 


Fashion  now  will  always  choose 
Cheerful  tints  and  vernal  hues. 
Proper  now,  the  maiden  thinks, 
Softest  greens  and  palest  pinks ; 
Captivated  now  she  sees 
Limes,  blue,  and  French  cerise, 
But  if  she  be  light  and  merry. 
Trick  her  ont  in  English  cherry. 
Pretty  colors !  is  it  not. 
Pity  they  should  e'er  be  shot  i 
Western  ladies  chiedy  prize 
For  ribbons  now  yoiu:  Eastern  dies. 
Understand  the  East  afar, 
Not  the  East  of  Temple  Bar. 
Bavolets  are  deepening  down, 
And  feathers  flattening  cm  the  crown. 

The  bonnet  snng,  descend  we  to  the  gown, 
Still  rising  in  our  strain  as  we  go  down ; 
For  now  the  subject  leads  to  lovelier  parts, 
Oh,  what  are  ladles'  heads  to  ladies'  hearts ! 

The  corsage  shoold  more  open  be  in  front 
Than  chnrlish  corsage  commonly  is  wont. 
This  style  combines  both  elegance  and  ease, 
And  pndish  eye  alone  abjection  sees. 
Knights  only  wish  their  ladies  to  be  pleased. 
And  ladies  are  by  close  corsages  teased ; 
Alas,  how  oft  is  British  beauty  pinched,        n 
Now  squeezed  by  satins,  now  by  lamas  lynched. 
In  velvet  trice  of  ruthless  sempstress  seen, 
Or  barked  by  some  remorseless  bombasine. 

Ye  towering  beauties,  wear  the  corsage  high, — 
The  "  WoatD  of  Fasbion  "  wills  it  I  Ask  not,— why  ? 
The  "  wTM^omazfiMt"  are  most  august, 
And  best  become  the  matron's  ample  bust. 
Ye  dames  who  rule  your  husbands,  daughters,  sons, 
'Tis  yours  to  wear  the  "corsages  amaxones." 
Bnt  here  let  broidery  lavish  all  its  skill, 
The  needle  here  work  many  a  miracle. 
Tite  "MchorftnuAts"  for  May  are  all  the  rage: 
And  patterns  taken  from  the  Gothic  age. 
No  artist  now  the  milliner  is  high  as. 
And  oft  she  shows  an  antiquarian  bias. 
The    Ceintore  7— pause ! — the    Ceininre! — Heaven 

Mstns, 
I  'm  in  the  magic  circle  of  the  cestus ! 
Bonnets  and  caps  and  hats  were  frigid  topics ; 
The  corsage  led  me  first  within  the  tropics. 
There,  there,  disporting  in  the  torrid  tone 
The  poet  might  his  hardiment  have  known , 
Bat  now  behold  him,  daring  penetrator ! 
Like  Cook,  or  Bvron,  cruising  at  th'  Equator ; 
As  if  it  was  his  bard-sA^'i  right,  or  dnqr. 
To  sail  beneath  the  very  Line  of  Beauty, 
Where  latitudes  so  easily  are  taken. 
And  sailors  by  their  stars  so  ofl  forsaken. 
Oh,  may  there  beam  upon  me  from  on  hi|^ 
The  maidenliest  star  in  all  the  sky. 
While  to  the  harp's  sweet  chord,  or  lute's  soft  string, 
Of  waists  I  warble,  and  of  ceintures  sing. 

Of  niu  it  vilU  the  eeiMmres  should  be  round 
As  Eoelid's  <ireles^  or  the  charms  they  boond. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  both  agree 


No  figure  can  more  perfect  be ; 

And  all  through  Ahnack's  great  danunion 

We  find  maintained  die  same  opuiion  ;— 

Concurrence  that  must  gratify 

Each  learned  university. 

Still  May-fair  scholars  strive  m  vain 

To  guess  why  circles  are  called  plane  (plain,) 

Bound  ceintures  look  so  very  pretty 

To  the  eyes  of  Lady  Kitty, 

Though  she,  perhaps,  "  en  dishabille," 

Is  prettier  than  in  ■'  nbe  dt  viUe." 

Bnt  I  lingur :  lonnd  the  hips 
(The  poet  speaks  through  Fashion's  lips) 
Be  the  girdle  very  low, 
And  the  gown  an  ample  flow. 
The  skirts,— oh,  heed  the  words  of  ssered  song!— 

"  Tux  SKIRTS  IIIMEHSSLX  WIDE  kVD  VEEV  LQRS !  "* 

Round  the  lovely  person  swimming 
Frankt  with  prettiest  fancy  trimming. 
Devices  of  renowned  mistresses 
For  enchanting  summer  dresses. 
And  here  let  ladies  call  me  boor, 
If  I  forget  thee,  /range  guipure  ! 
Decking  skirts  in  tripple  rows. 
While  the  balmy  zephyr  blows, 
Taking  fireedoms,  naughty  air. 
Which  I,  the  poet,  would  not  dare. 

For  colors,  if  yon  list  my  lay. 
You  will  stiU  consult  the  Hay. 
I  have  no  more  rules  in  store ; 
The  law  has  been  laid  down  before, 
Nothing  dark,  and  nothing  sad. 
All  be  gay  and  all  be  glad. 
Your  greens  you  'II  from  the  green-houae  dtoose, 
From  the  sky  select  your  blues. 
Any  garden-wall  will  teach 
The  most  becoming  shade  of  peach 
Dress  in  Dark  tints  you  who  dare! 
'T  is  high-treason  in  May-Fair. 
Robe  in  Fennsylvanian  drab 
If  you  want  from  Smith  a  stab. 
Should  you  pant  to  dress  in  brown, 
Do  so,  but  go  out  of  town ! 
City  dames  their  dowdy  limbs  on 
Stiff  display  their  odious  crimson, 
Ah,  no  better  do  they  know, 
Belles  who  hear  the  b^ll  of  Bow ! 

Bnt  now  my  song  is  song,  I  care  no  more ; 
May  maids  and  matrons  profit  by  my  lore ; 
Accepted  may  it  be  by  dames  and  dunsels. 
By  aU  signoras,  donnas,  madames,  ma'm'selles, — 
By  all  the  graces,  beauties,  virtues,  j)owers. 
In  halls  and  parks,  in  boudoirs  and  m  bowers. 

And,  oh,  let  none  of  woman  bom 

The  poet  of  the  Fashions  scorn. 

Or  account  his  labors  lightj 

Or  pronounce  his  merits  slight. 
Sir  Husband,  you  whose  thrifty  purse  diey  rifle,  . 
Know  well  that  London  fashions  fire  no  tnfle ; 
That  coin  must  pay  for  ceintures,  caps,  and  coUan, 
That  iishdrilles  and  dresses  sound  in  dollan ; 
That  for  each  pretty  hat,  each  handsome  gown. 
Yon  most — aye,  must  yon — handsomely  come  down. 
Call  nBESs  a  trifle !— no,  as  I  'm  a  sinner. 
There 's  but  one  weightier  theme — oh,  need  I  mention 

DlNNEn? 

[The  Sake  by  a  Pbosb  WarxEa  may  be  seen  in  the 
"  Worid  of  Feahion."] 


♦The  ma,  word*  of  the  Vvm  Writer  In  the  "  World  of 

FMhion,"  a  rtrlkinif  Intuuice  of  the  "  thoughu  that  voluntary 
move  harmonious  numbora,"  and  also  a  proof  that  one  may  m 
writing  poeU7  all  his  lib,  aa  iha  Baurftoi*  OtntiUkoomn 
apoke  proae,  without  knowinf  It  I 
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Scenes  and  Scenery  in  the  Sandwich  Idands, 
and  a  Trip  through  Central  America.  By 
James  J.  Jarves.    Moxon. 

"  Beimo  obsenrations,"  contiiiues.th*  title-page, 
"from  my  note-book  during  the  years  1837 — 
1843."  We  also  perceive,  by  the  same  authority, 
that  the  observer  is  an  American,  who  has  written 
a  History  of  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  but  of  his 
country  there  could  be  no  doubt  after  reading 
half-a-dozen  pages  of  the  work  before  us,  which  is 
written  somewhat  in  the  true  sea-serpent  style. 
Grand  periods,  complacent  pleasantries,  and  new 
forms  of  speech,  are  "  tossed  about"  (as  the  coun- 
try boy  dosoribed  the  orator's  fine  language)  with 
republican — we  must  no  longer  say  royal — ^profu- 
aon.  After  all,  however,  there  are  few  things 
better  in  these  exhausted  days,  than  an  American 
book  of  travels.  Their  freshness  is  fresher  thau 
ours,  their  fustian  has  a  pattern  of  its  own,  which 
is  "  beautiful  exceedingly."  To  begin  almost  at 
the  first  page,  the  description  of  Honolulu  will  ex- 
liibit  the  good  and  the  bad  of  Mr.  Jarves's  style  :— 

"  The  dweUing-hotises  are  chiefly  situated  with- 
in enclosures,  a  little  retired  from  the  street,  and 
are  surrounded  with  small  but  well  cultivated  gar- 
dens, which  taye  them  a  rural  and  cheerful  aspect. 
The  soil  of  Honolulu  is  light  and  shallow,  resting 
upon  regularly  piled  strata  of  coral  rock  and  vol- 
canic cinders,  and  is  formed  mostly  by  the  ashes 
from  a  neighboring  extinct  crater  and  the  debris 
washed  from  hills  in  the  rear  of  the  town.  When 
watered,  which  is  done  by  windmills,  it  becomes 
productive.  A  few  years  ago,  scarcely  a  tree, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tall  cocoarnnt  groves 
which  border  the  beach  looking  seaward,  like 
watchful  sentinels  over  the  town,  was  to  be  seen 
withii;  its  precincts.  Now  the  scene  is  widely 
dilTerent.  Looking  down  from  the  Puahi,  or 
Punch-bowl  hill,  an  old  crater  half  a  mile  back 
of  the  town,  and  of  several  handred  feet  elevation, 
a  pleasing  and  novel  coup-tTcnl  is  obtained. 
Punch-bowl  hill  obtained  its  sobriquet  in  times  not 
quite  as  temperate  as  the  present ;  its  shape  inter- 
nally is  much  like  a  bowl,  being  a  gradual  and 
uniform  hollow.  Facing  the  town  its  sides  are 
steep,  and  the  appearances  of  lava  and  other  vol- 
canic substances  from  its  base  upwards  so  fresh, 
that  one  might  readily  be  pardoned  for  indulging 
in  some  suspicion  of  its  ultimate  intentions ;  for  it 
appears  as  if  nursing  its  wrath,  and  ready  at  any 
angry  moment  to  belch  forth  once  more  its  destruc- 
tive fires.  However,  further  back  than  Hawaiian 
traditions  tqd,  it  has  remained  quiescent,  and  its 
nap  does  not  appear  likelj  to  be  disturbed ;  nor 
does  one  of  the  ten  thoosand  inhabitants  that 
nightly  repose  within  its  shadow,  sleep  less  quietly 
for  fear  of  its  awakening.  It  forms  so  prominent 
an  object  in  approaching  the  town,  from  whatever 
position,  that  it  may  well  be  taken  for  the  guardian 
genius  of  the  place.  And  it  could,  at  small  ex- 
pense, be  easily  made  so.  Annually,  fires  are  seen 
to  burst  forth  from  its  summit,  followed  by  loud  re- 
ports and  heavy  volumes  of  smoke.  They  are  the 
pigmy  fires  of  men,  in  honor  of  men ;  salutes  dis- 
charged from  sundry  enormous  thirty-two  and  forty- 
two  pounders,  which  in  the  days  of  despotism  were 
drayrn  up  its  sides  and  planted  on  its  crest,  at  a 
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great  outlay  of  human  ttreogth  and  stapidity.  A 
flag-staflT— a  stone  wall — some  natural  embrasure* 
in  the  lava  rock,  \fire-froof  straw-built  and  mud- 
plastered  powder  magazine,  a  few  hovels,  a  dozen 
ragged  urcliins,  an  old  crone  or  two,  with  as  many 
of  the  sturdier  sex,  and  a  numerous  colony  of 
goats,  constitute  the  fortification  and  garrison.  If 
the  battery  was  proi>erly  mounted  and  secured  it 
would  efiectiially  command  the  harbor  and  protect 
the  town.  At  the  present  time  it  answers  for  the 
more  peaceful  purpose  of  a  promenade,  and  the 
view  from  all  points  is  well  worth  the  labiar  of  the 
ascent.  Looking  inland,  the  mountains  rise  grad- 
ually imtil  they  terminate  in  abrupt  peaks,  covered 
with  dense  forests,  which  lie  in  a  region  of  almoet 
perpetual  mist,  or  showers.  Lower  down  the 
grass  grows  luxuriantly,  and  herds  af  cattle  there 
graze  until  nighllall,  when  they  seek  shelter  in 
their  pens.  Seaward  the  eye  roams  over  the 
boundless  ocean,  whose  waters  line  the  coral-bound 
shore  with  a  broad  belt  of  snow-white  breakers 
Beneath  lies  the  jplain,  alive  witli  pedestrians, 
horsemen,  and  vehicles  of  quaint  or  fashionable 
appearance ;  a  little  farther,  the  town,  with  its  in- 
termingling of  barbarism  and  civilization,  and  all 
its  intermediate  stages.  Its  numerous  gardens,  and 
the  many  trees  which  have  been  recently  planted, 
give  it  a  rural  appearance.  The  fort,  shipping, 
red-painted  roofs,  stone  churches,  spires,  lookoutt, 
(for  every  house  of  any  pretensions  has  a  queer- 
shaped  box  or  cupola  perched  near  or  upon  its 
ridgepole,)  the  motion  of  the  anns  of  the  wind- 
mills, engaged  in  their  everiasting  pump — pump, 
straw  hoveU,  and  straw  palaces,  mud-built  walls 
and  mud-built  habitations,  all  combine  to  form  a 
unique  if  not  barmouious  spectacle." 

The  fort,  with  its  prison  groups,  is  sketched  in 
a  like  florid  fashion.  Unfaithful  wives, — a  class 
disagreeably  ntunerous  in  the  South  Sea  Islands, — 
are  compelled  to  labor  on  the  roads  with  wreaths 
of  flowers  in  their  hair  ti  discrition.  This  seems 
an  odd  mode  of  punishment.  But  nothing  u 
odder  than  the  mixture  of  European  costume,  and 
the  natural  instinct  towards  the  antique  which  ap- 
pears to  prevail :  unless  it  be  the  author's  account 
of  the  funeral  procession  of  Kinau,  the  mission- 
ary's fnend,  which,  in  spite  of  his  attempt  to  in- 
vest it  with  pomp,  reads,  we  must  say,  something 
like  a  "  Bartlemy"  pageant. 

The  passage  from  Hawaii  to  Kauai — a  favorite 
summer  retreat,  because  of  its  coolness — most  be 
an  unpleasant  business  if  to  be  performed  on  no 
better  terms  than  by  Mr.  Jarves — who  was  sear 
sick,  and  crowded  in  a  very  insufficient  vessel, 
among  natives  in  like  pleasing  predicament.  Bat 
the  island,  when  reached,  is  worth  the  trouble. 
The  scenery  is  fine  and  varied ;  the  agriculture 
flourishing :  and  we  must  devote  an  extract,  some- 
what of  the  longest,  to  a  history,  which  is  at  onoe 
commercially  interesting  and  pleasantly  narra- 
ted :— 

"  Some  years  since,  several  gentlemen,  attracted 
by  the  even  temperature  of  Uie  climate,  and  the 
rapidity  and  vigor  with  which  the  mulberry  plants 
grew,  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  silk 
plantation.  Further  experiments  having  con- 
firmed their  design,  a  spot  of  land  embiadng 
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ilHMit  doM  htindied  acies,  wm  selected  and  leased 
tot  that  purpose.  It  is  most  delightfully  situated, 
about  three  miles  from  the  beach,  on  gently  nn- 
dnlating  ground,  boanded  on  the  southern  and 
western  sides  by  a  fine  brook,  affording  valuable 
mill  privileges,  and  on  the  opposite  by  an  abrupt 
range  of  well-wooded  hills,  attaining  an  elevation 
of  two  thousand  feet.  The  prospect  from  these  is 
lovely  in  the  extreme  ;  the  eye  glances  down  upon 
•eveni  plantations  situated  at  their  feet,  with 
rieh,  waving  fields  of  sugar-cane  or  mulberry  trees, 
planted  in  squares,  and  intersected  at  regular  dis- 
tances with  broad  avenues,  bordered  by  banana 
plants  or  ornamental  trees.  Prettily  embosomed 
mmid  shmbbery  or  neat  gardens,  like  birds'  nests 
'Cradled  amid  bright  flowers  and  green  leaves,  are 
tke  cottages  of  the  superintendents  ;  and  near  by 
the  thatched  houses  of  the  laborers,  disposed  in 
regular  rovra,  fronting  the  roads.  Farther  off,  the 
white  walls  of  a  large  church  shine  conspicuously 
in  the  bright  sun,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  dingy 
«ides  and  distillery-like  look  of  the  boiling-house 
and  sngar-mill.  Around  these  the  natives  have 
«lusterra  their  rude  hamlets,  and  little  patches  of 
cultivated  ground  ;  the  whole  affording  a  gratify- 
tng  picture  of  incipient  civilization.  The  busy 
passing  to  and'  fro  of  long  lines  of  carts  loaded 
with  the  sweets  of  the  soil,  and  the  swarms  of 
laborers  wielding  their  hoes  amid  the  fields,  ani- 
mate the  scene.  The  hoary  crest  of  an  old  crater 
naes  abmbtly  from  the  plam  near  the  sea,  amid  a 
^Id  of  indurated  lava,  a  monument  of  nature's 
wrath  in  former  days.  A  rugged  and  towering 
peak,  conspicuous  above  all  its  brethren,  affording 
an  excellent  landmark,  shoots  up  in  solitary  gran- 
deur to  the  east,  while  not  far  from  its  base,  the 
ocean  dashes  on  the  shore  in  a  long  line  of  break- 
ers. *  *  After  the  land  was  secured,  a  large 
portion  of  it  was  immediately  planted  with  the 
native  or  Uaek  mulberry,  which  bears  but  a  small 
leaf,  and  was  the  only  variety  oa  the  islands,  (ex- 
cepting the  moms  papyfera,  and  a  few  of  the 
morus  alba,)  at  that  time.  It  flourished  beauti- 
fully, and  bore  a  great  quantity  of  leaves.  One, 
taken  from  the  field  at  random,  of  eight  months' 
growth,  afforded  three  and  a  half  pounds  of  leaves, 
and  in  six  weeks  after  it  was  wholly  stripped,  it 
leaved  out  again,  so  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
Irem  the  rest.  So  much  were  the  proprietors 
encouraged  thus  far,  that  they  imported  another 
variety  of  the  mulberry  from  China,  known  as  the 
Canton,  which  thrived  well,  and  afforded  much 
more  food  in  proportion  to  its  size,  some  of  the 
leaves  measuring  eight  and  ten  inches  broad,  by 
twelve  inches  long.  They  were  all  planted  in 
hedge-rows,  Arom  six  to  ten  feet  apart,  and  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and  were  allowed  to  attain 
a  height  of  from  six  to  eight  feet.  The  ground 
was  kept  entirely  free  from  weeds.  The  Chinese 
worm  was  also  imported  at  this  time,  but  fed  only 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  preserve  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  eggs  for  stock.  One  of  the  proprietors  em- 
l>arked  for  the  United  States,  wheee  he  spent  eight 
months  in  aoquiriug  information  in  regard  to  the 
business,  purchasing  machinery  for  reeling,  which 
was  intended  to  be  dene  by  steam,  and  in  seeuring 
the  best  varieties  of  trees  and  eggs,  with  a  fiunily 
of  three  persons  to  superintend  cocooneries,  and  to 
taach  tbe  natives  to  reel.  So  hi^ly  was  this 
enterprise  thought  of  then  (1838)  w  the  United 
States,  that  the  proprietors  could  have  realized  an 
advance  of  two  hundred  per  cent,  on  their  invest- 
ment thus  far.    Even  the  moat  skeptical,  in  regaid 


to  the  business,  could  see  no  obstacle  to  its  success 
in  a  climate  where  the  trees  gave  heavy  crops  the 
year  round,  and  the  temperature  was  such  as  to 
require  but  little  artificial  protection  for  the  worms. 
Labor  and  buildings  were  also  exceedingly  cheap, 
it  being  found  that  common  thatched  buildings, 
such  as  could  be  erected  at  the  expense  of  a  few 
dollars  each,  would  serve  both  to  feed  and  reel  in, 
thus  obviating  the  heavy  expenses  required  for 
cocooneries  and  reeling-houses  in  less  favorable 
climates.  The  agent  arrived  from  the  United 
States  in  the  spring  of  1839,  and  found  the  plan- 
tation in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  well  stocked 
with  trees.  He  brought  with  him  the  best  vari- 
eties of  the  American  worms,  including  the  mam- 
moth white,  and  yellow,  and  the  pea-nut,  also  a 
fine  lot  of  the  moros  multicaulis.  These  were 
planted  immediately,  throve  well,  and  were  so 
highly  esteemed,  that  cuttings  of  but  two  buds 
each,  were  sold  to  others  about  engaging  in  the 
same  enterprise,  for  from  one  to  two  dollars  the 
slip.  The  leaf  grew  beautifully,  thick  and  heavy, 
and  (o  a  great  length,  sometimes  measuring  four- 
teen inches.  Its  only  advantage,  by  way  of  food, 
appeared  to  be  its  size  and  rapidity  of  growth. 
The  worms  fed  with  equal  avidity  upon  all  the 
other  varieties.  It  was  then  concluded  to  let  the 
black  mulberry  run  out,  and  to  plant  the  latter  in 
its  place.  Alter  the  first  year  it  was  discovered, 
that  if  the  mulberry  was  allowed  to  grow  beyond 
a  certain  size  it  withered,  and  became  valueless  as 
food.  This  was  remedied  by  cutting  it  down 
yearly,  (the  month  of  January,  when  vegetation 
had  mostly  ceased  gro^^ing,  being  the  best  time.) 
Young  and  vigorous  shoots  then  shot  up,  in  two 
or  three  months,  suitable  for  food.  A  sufBeieDt 
quantity  of  trees  being  now  planted  and  doing 
well,  it  was  determined  to  commence  feeding  the 
worms  in  numbers.  The  Canton,  white  and  yel- 
low varieties,  were  first  tried,  but  they  formed  but 
small  cocoons,  of  exceedingly  fine  fibre,  which 
made  a  beautiful  silk,  but  a  large  proportion  of  it 
was  wasted  in  floss  ;  so  much  so,  that  it  required 
many  thousands  more  to  form  a  pound  of  silk,  than 
the  American  variety,  and  it  was  found  impossible 
to  make  them  profitable.  The  American  eggs 
were  then  exposed.  No  one  had  doubted  but 
they  would  hatch  with  the  greatest  readiness ; 
though  in  good  order,  they  hatched  but  a  few  at  a 
time,  from  four  or  five  to  as  many  hundred  a  day, 
and  none  on  some  days.  It  was  thought  that  the 
eggs  from  these  would  become  acchmated,  and 
this  irregularity  cease  ;  but  it  proved  worse  than 
before.  Some  of  the  eggs  hatched  in  ten  days 
from  the  time  they  were  laid,  while  others  would 
not  in  as  many  months.  Every  experiment,  by 
way  of  artificial  heat,  freezing,  wearing  them  next 
to  the  person,  and  odier  meuiods,  were  tried,  but 
all  in  vun.  It  was  discovered  that  they  needed  a 
winter,  and  many  were  packed  up  in  bottles,  and 
sent  upon  the  neighboring  mountains  to  remain 
several  months.  'Their  height  being  but  four  or 
five  thousand  feet,  did  not  produce  the  requisite 
temperature,  and  from  their  being  imperfectly 
packed,  most  of  them  decayed.  'Those  that, 
hatched  formed  beautiful  fine  cocooris,  with  but . 
little  floss,  averaging  about  four  thousand  to  the  ^ 
pound  of  raw  suk.  The  experiment  was  bow- 
tried  of  crossing  the  American  breed  with  the- 
Chinese,  and  with  the  greatest  success.  Two'> 
varieties  of  cocoons  were  produced,  inclining  more  ^ 
to  the  American  thtin  the  Chinese,  one  of  a  deep- 
orange  color,  the  other  of  a  delicate  straw  aolot^. 
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Those  tasweiecl  adinuraUjr,  reqairing  £n>m  five  to 
seven  thousand  to  the  pound  of  raw  silk.  They 
reeled  with  the  greatest  ease,  so  much  so  that 
native  women,  with  but  few  days'  insbuction, 
could  turn  off  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  a 
pound  daily.  Their  eggs  hatched  «gain  in  from 
fifteen  to  tweotv  days,  and  came  to  maturity  in 
twenty-four,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  upwards 
of  a  year,  without  degenerating  in  quality.  It 
was  attempted  to  cross  this  breed  again  with  the 
pure  American,  but  the  worms  resulting  there- 
from were  found  to  have  so  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  American,  as  to  be  of  little  use.  It 
was  now  thought  (the  spring  of  1840)  that  every 
difficulty  was  overcome,  and  a  profitaUe  business 
would  soon  make  amends  for  previous  delays  and 
losses.  But  the  proprietors,  aner  expending  most 
of  their  funds  in  thus  getting  under  way,  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  A  drought  set  in, 
such  as  had  not  been  known  before  since  the 
missionaries  first  resided  upon  the  idands,  twenty 
years  since.  The  trees  which  had  been  so  flour- 
ishing withered  under  its  influence,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  species  of  aphides,  or  wood  louse, 
much  like  the  chiton  shell  in  appearance,  attached 
itself  to  them,  speedily  covering  everv  limb  and 
leaf  upon  them.  Wtuit  juices  were  left  by  the 
drought  were  soon  exhausted  by  those  parasites, 
and  the  trees  became  lifeless  and  leafless.  The 
crops  uf  worms  which  had  commenced  feeding,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  were  obliged  to  be  thrown 
away,  and  thus  a  season's  labor  was  lost,  while  a 
heavy  expense  was  incurred.  In  addition  to  this, 
a  species  of  spider,  of  a  plump,  many  colored 
body,  of  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  added  their  rava- 
ges to  the  other  destroyers  by  attaching  them- 
selves, by  millions,  to  the  young  trees,  by  means 
of  a  firm,  hard  web,  through  which  it  was  quite 
difficult  to  make  one's  way." 

In  1841,  continues  Mr.  Jarves,  the  proprietors 
relinquished  the  undertaking,  and  have  since  be- 
taken themselves  to  cultivating  the  sugar-caoe. 

Other  less  serviceable  insects — if  the  natives  are 
to  be  believed — (which  we  are  told  is  not  the  case) 
have  been  the  objects  of  deliberate  importation  into 
the  Sandwich  Islands  : — 

"  Waimea,  according  to  native  tradition,  claims 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  landing-place  oi— fleas. 
Their  introduction  was  after  the  following  manner. 
A  woman,  as  was  customary  then,  having  gone 
off  to  a  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  received 
from  her  lover,  upon  her  return,  a  bottle  tightly 
corked,  which  he  told  her  contained  valuable 
toaiitai  (property,)  and  that  she  must  not  open  it 
until  she  reached  the  shore.  She  obeyed  his  in- 
structions, and  overjoyed  with  her  acquisition, 
hastened  to  show  it  to  her  Mends.  Having  as- 
sembled them  all,  the  bottle  was  uncorked  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  looking  in,  they  beheld 
BOthing.  The  nimble  prisoners  had  all  hopped 
out,  and  soon  gave  being  to  a  conndess  progeny, 
that  have  gone  on  ever  since,  hopping  imd  biting 
-with  undiminished  ceal." 

Here  is  a  cariosity  of  another  race,  bottled  in 
spirits,  too,  by  our  lively  American :  the  guide 
Mr.  Jarves  found  from  Koloa  : — 

"Imagine,  if  possible,  a  middle-dzed,  athletic 
native,  with  long,  jet  black  hair,  no  twe  curls  of 
which  lay  in  the  same  directiou,  and  eyes,  qui(^, 
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finy,  and  wwtdniagk  B^  kwd  huMoBj  dee»- 
rated  with  a  wreatii  of  forest  leaves  and  fiowan, 
while  a  necklace  of  vegetable  stalks  encircles  his 
neck.  His  pastaloons,  aisde  of  fapa,  onoe  whole, 
but  now  hanging  in  tatten  above  his  knees,  a  led- 
flaonel  shirt  completing  his  wardrobe.  This  he 
calls  tcma  maikai,  {good  cloth,)  in  distinction  to 
the  frail  material  which  graces  his  nether  nea- 
bers,  which  was  aole  nuwcai,  (no  good.)  A.  few 
miles  through  a  bushy  road,  aided  by  his  eocentiie 
deviations,  soon  lessened  the  difieronce  between 
them,  and  both  pants  and  shirt  would  have  an- 
swered for  signal  pennants  to  the  Fljring  Dutch- 
man. An  iron  ramrod,  the  sole  relic  <^  his  former 
profession,  dangled,  en  mtUtmre,  in  hie  rig^t  hand. 
He  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  army,  but  fw 
some  read  caper,  his  chief  had  disoharged  him. 
Such  is  an  outline  of  the  being  who  presented  him- 
self as  a  guide.  Entirely  fearless  of  danger, 
quick  in  his  movemeats,  careless  of  fatigoe,  and 
an  excellent  caterer,  he  proved  himself  a  valaaUe 
servant.  In  addition  to  all  these  qualifications,  be 
was  at  intervals  crazy,  and  his  whole  coodnet  was 
a  complete  ezplification  of  savage  eccentrictft. 
He  was  mounted,  unu  saddle,  upon  a  email,  weU- 
built  horse,  between  which  and  ids  master,  a  con- 
stant state  of  warfare  existed.  As  often  as  the 
huge  iron  spur,  which  was  bound  to  the  foot  of 
the  guide,  came  in  contact  with  the  horse's  ribs, 
his  heels  described  a  semicirole  in  the  air,  while 
with  his  head  he  made  desperate  attetnpts  to  bite 
the  rider's  naked  limbs.  Four  times  did  the  ob- 
stinate brute  cause  his  rider  to  perform  as  many 
flying  somersets,  '  high  in  mid  air,'  before  he  was 
mastered.  It  was  laughable  to  witness  the  con- 
test which  took  place  between  the  wild  horse,  and 
his  yet  wilder  rider,  as  he  rode  furiously  over  the 
plain,  with  his  gay-colored  garments  waving  in 
streamers  from  his  back.  In  horsemaoahip  he 
was  equal  to  a  Bedooin  Arab,  er  a  cireu8-n4er. 
While  crossing  a  stream,  he  would  threw  hima^ 
flat  upon  the  horse's  back,  at  right  angles  with 
his  head,  and  drink,  without  delaying  bis  progress. 
His  nights  were  mostiy  spent  in  singing  and.  pray- 
ing ;  his  enemies  always  coming  m  for  a  large 
share  of  the  latter." 

With  a  guide  like  the  above  ;  and  such  delect- 
able and  useful  followers  as  the  boys  Nobody  and 
Sun^ne,  and  the  man  "  stuttering  Jem,"  who 
had  learned  his  infirmity,  he  said,  in  America 
— there  was  enough  to  keep  the  most  quick-witted 
and  keen-sighted  of  travellers  on  the  alert.  In 
their  keeping  we  must  leave  Mr.  Jarves  for  the 
present.  The  most  interesting  passage  of  his 
Polynesian  rambles,  a  visit  to  the  stapendooe 
volcanoes  of  the  island,  has  yet  to  be  spoken  of; 
— and  this  we  shall  take  an  early  opportuni^  of 
doing. 


Mr.  Lotir's  Irish  EvmiNes. — Prmceu't  On- 
cert  Room,  Castle  St.  Bernen  street.  On  Wed- 
nesday next.  May  ISth,  Mr.  Lover  will  have  the 
honor  of  repeating  his  new  Entertainment ;  being 
a  chatactenatic  sketch  of  that  distinguiriieii  corps 
of  Enropean  celebrity,  the  Iririi  Brigade  :  wra 
Anecdotes,  historical  and  j^ersenal,  (both  eeiions 
and  comic,)  of  the  interestmg  events  and  ehano- 
ters  of  the  time,  illustrated  by  appropriate  Moaie, 
comprising  New  Songs. — Admission,  25.  Re- 
served Seua,  Sf.  M. 
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FKorssEOB  Bacbx,  of  Philadelphia,  has  been  selected 
bv  the  American  gorernmem  to  snperintend  the 
(joast  Sarvey.  We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  papers 
that  this  appointment  has  given  general  sadslacuoii. 
equally  to  the  public  and  to  the  scientific  men  of 
America,  as  we  are  sure  it  will  do  in  England.  At 
the  Newcastle  Meeting  of  the  British  Association, 
Prof.  Bache  was  requested  to  drew  «p  a  Beport  on 
the  progress  and  present  state  of  Meteorological  Sci- 
ence in  America.  He  has  not  hitherto  had  time  to 
complete  it,  and  we  fear  this  new  appointment  will 
Mill  farther  delay  the  work ;  but  we  cannot  allow  onr 
•elfish  regrets  to  influence  our  judgment,  or  induce 
OS  to  withhold  oar  congratulations. — Athautum. 

Uncsoal  Abitndaiice  op  Amber. — ^A  remarkable 
phenomenon,  which  has  been  observed  during  the 
present  year,  on  this  shore  of  the  Baltic,  hMjproved 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  inhabitants.  The  am- 
ber gathering  has  been  more  productive  than  it  is 
remembered  ever  to  have  been.  In  the  village 
€>f  Kahlberg  alone,  where  the  amber  gathering  is 
iarmed,  a  quantity  of  amber,  amounting  in  value  to 
20,000  thalers,  has  been  obtained  wiihin  the  last  few 
weeks.  Probably  the  violent  storms  that  have  pre- 
vailed this  winter,  especially  daring  the  month  of 
December,  have  brought  this  treasure  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  sea. — Elbing  ZcUung. 

TbE  BoTAb  LiBKAST  AT  CoFEKBAaEH. — The  Colt- 

servators  have  just  completed  the  catalogue  oi'  its 
eontoits,  a  work  upon  which  they  have  been  engaged 
for  eleven  years.  It  comprises  463,332  volumes, 
without  the  pamphlets  and  single  sheets.  It  is  to  be 
printed  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  manuscripts  in  this  library  amount  to 
about  22,000,  of  which  only  between  4,000  and  5,000 
are  yet  catalogued. 

Ah  Exfu>sio]i  of  SimrEiiRAiiEons  Wateb  took 
place  lately  in  the  district  of  Vizeu,  in  Poaugal,  by 
which  the  soil  was  torn  up,  and  earth  and  stones  flung 
to  a  great  height  into  the  air,  for  the  distance  of  more 
than  a  league,  between  the  small  river  Oleiros  and 
the  Douro.  AH  the  cultivated  land  over  which  the 
water  flowed  was  destroyed,  and  in  many  places  it 
created  ravines  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  thirty  fathoms 
wide.  It  carried  away  and  shattered  to  fragments  in 
its  course,  which  was  of  extreme  rapidity,  no  fewer 
than  fifty  wind  and  water  mills,  choked  the  Douro 
with  rubbish,  and  caused  the  death  of  nine  persons, 
including  one  entire  family.  On  the  same  day  a 
similar  explosion  took  place  in  the  mountain  of 
Marcelim,  in  the  same  district,  arising  from  the  same 
source,  but  branching  off  in  the  direction  of  the  river 
Bastanza.  It  carried  away  a  farm-house,  four  cows, 
and  some  sheep  and  goats.  A  similar  occurrence 
took  place  here  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and 
eighteen  months  since  in  Madeira. — CorrespondeM  of 
the  Tima. 

iHSTrrtmoH  or  Civil  EsancEEiis. — April  23. — ^The 
President  in  the  chair. — The  first  paper  read  was  by 
Mr.  C.  Geach,  who  had  promised,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Institution,  in  February,  1813,  to  give  the  results  of 
more  extended  comparative  trials  of  the  strength  of 
solid  and  hoUow  axles.  The  result  of  the  present 
experiments  was  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  solid 
axle,  as  the  former  ones  had  been  in  favor  of  the  hol- 
low axle,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  practical  utility  of  the 
examination  extended,  the  results  were  useless. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Glynn,  relative  to  the 
ftMctore  of  railway  axles,  which  be  attributed  to  the 
constant  suocessioa  of  blows  received  by  the  axles  in 
tnvelling.  The  action  was  stated  to  be  similar  to 
that  of  an  axle  laid  on  the  edge  of  an  anvil,  and  sub- 
jected to  a  series  of  smart  blows  of  a  hammer,  while 
m  constant  rotation.    The  fracture  presented  the 


appearance  of  a  clean  annnlar  deft  all  rocad,  for  As 
depth  of  half  an  inch  into  the  body,  the  centre  put 
being  crystallized,  and  reduced  so  mnch  as  to  be  an- 
ablc  to  bear  the  weight  and  the  torsion  to  which  the 
axle  was  subjected,  by  the  pressare  of  the  break  oa 
one  of  its  ends.  These  observations  had  induced  the 
railway  company  to  apply  the  power  of  the  break 
upon  lioth  wheels  simultaneously, — thus  avoiding  the 
torsional  strain. 

Mof  7. — The  President  in  the  chair. — The  second 
part  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  paper  was  read.  It  noticed 
the  remarkable  richness  and  purity  of  the  iron  ores  of 
the  East,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  Damascus  \ 
steel,  produced  from  iron  made  apparently  in  the  most 
primitive  manner ;  it  was  remarkable  that,  np  to  the 
present  time,  there  had  been  but  little  change  in  the 
manner  of  manufacturing  ehaitsoal  iron,  even  in 
England ;  this  might  be  accounted  for,  by  the  small 
quantity  of  wood  charcoal  used  for  smelting  iron;  bat 
it  app«ued  that,  with  the  exception  of  that  which 
was  sent  into  Staflbrdshire  and  South  Wales,  iat 
mingling  with  the  lean  ores  of  the  coal  measures,  but 
little  of  the  haematite  or  rich  ores  of  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  Cornwall,  or  Devonshire,  was  osed, 
although  in  richness  and  in  quality  of  metal  they 
equalled  those  of  foreign  countries.  The  paper  then 
entered  upon  the  experiments  on  the  transverse 
strength  of  the  Turkish  iron,  and  also  of  the  inm 
from  other  rich  ores,  presentiitg  the  resalts  in  a  tab- 
ular form,  mingled  with  those  which  had  been 
reported  on  jnevious  occasions,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Philo-sophical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  in 
the  Reports  of  the  British  Association.  These  tables 
were  arranged  so  as  to  afford  the  means  of  compari- 
son of  the  strength  and  other  qualities  of  various 
irons,  and  also  for  practical  purposes,  to  famish  a 
gaide  for  selecting  such  irons  as,  by  proper  mixture 
of  the  various  kinds,  would  enable  unerring  results 
to  be  arrived  at  by  the  founder,  when  engaged  in  pro- 
ducing castings  for  the  engineer,  the  architect,  or  for 
various  pnrposes  in  the  arts  or  in  construction.  Sim- 
ple rules  were  also  given  for  finding  the  breaking 
weight  of  beams  cast  from  the  fifty-two  kiiids  of  iron, 
which  had  been  experimented  upon. 

A  specimen  of  steel  made  frtan  the  Turkish  ore, 
and  a  knife  manufactured  from  it,  were  exhibited. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Schafhaeutl.  drawing 
attention  to  some  experiments  made  by  Sir  David 
Brewster,  on  the  prismatic  colors  generated  in  homo- 
geneous bodies,  when  pressure  was  applied  to  them : 
these  experiments  were  recorded  in  the  Fhilosophieal 
Transactions  for  1816.  They  furnished  a  method  of 
rendering  visible,  and  of  measuring  the  mechanical 
changes  which  took  place  during  the  compression, 
dilatation,  or  bending  of  uransporent  bodies.  He 
also  stated  that  the  tints  produced  by  polarised  light 
were  correct  measures  of  the  compiessing  and  dilat- 
ing forces,  and  by  employing  transparent  gums  of 
different  elasticities,  iue  change,  which  occurred  in 
bodies  before  they  were  either  broken  or  crushed, 
could  be  ascertained,  and  that  forming  models  of 
arches  of  simple  refracting  substances,  such  as  guia 
copal,  ice,  giving  different  degrees  of  roughness  lo 
the  touching  surfaces  of  the  voossoiis,  and  exposing 
the  model  to  polarixed  light,  the  results  of  any  degree 
of  friction  on  the  joints  would  be  readily  observed. 
It  was  stated  that  similar  experiments  had  been  tried 
by  M.  Bist  at  Paris,  almost  simultaneously  with  Dr. 
Brewster,  and  that  withoat  doabt,  this  had  materi- 
ally assisted  Dr.  Bobinson  in  his  valuable  treatise  on 
the  strength  of  materials. 

A  description  of  the  Iron  Dock-gates  at  Montrose 
harbor,  by  Mr.  James  Leslie,  was  then  read.  These 
gates  were  described  in  greiat  detail,  giving  all  the 
dimensions  of  the  severtd  parts,  which  were  fully 
shown  by  drawing.  The  CnuBing  was  of  cast  iron, 
covered  on  both  sides  with  wrought  iron  (dates  three 
eighths  and  five  sixteenth  inches  thick,  rivetted  on,  so. 
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•s  to  be  water-tight,  and  to  render  the  gates  bnoyaat, 
and  partly  to  compensate  for  the  weignt  of  metal  in 
them,  which  was  abont  87  tons.  The  gates  were  55 
feet  wide,  and  22  feet,  »x  inches  deep,  and  were 
entirely  composed  of  iron,  except  the  bottom  bars  and 
the  false  mitres,  wliich  were  of  oak.  The  slnice  valves 
were  of  iron,  without  any  brass  on  the  faces,  but  the 
backs  were  covered  with  zinc  plates,  and  the  bolts 
had  zinc  nots  screwed  over  the  iron  ones,  in  order  to 
check  the  (nidation  of  the  iron,  by  the  galvanic  action 
of  the  two  metals.  A  general  account  of  Montrose 
harbor  was  given,  and  it  appeared  that  although 
there  had  existed  some  doubt  as  to  the  successful 
formation  of  a  harbor  in  such  bad  ground,  being 
entirely  sand  and  gravel,  which  stood  full  of  water 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface,  the  work  having 
been  submitted  to  Mr.  Walker,  president  of  the  Insti- 
tution, and  having  his  approval,  had  been  satisfacto- 
rily executed,  and  stood  well. 

RoTAL  iNSTiTirnoK. — May  3. — "On  the  application 
of  the  Microscope  to  Geological  Research,"  by  Dr. 
Carpenter,  F.  B.  S.  Dr.  Carpenter  pointed  out  how 
much  the  pro^ss  of  science  depends  upon  the  per- 
fection of  the  mstruments  employed  in  the  observa- 
tion of  its  phenomena  j  and  that  even  to  geology, 
whose  facts  are  for  the  most  part  obvious  to  the  un- 
assisted senses,  the  achromatic  microscope  has  af- 
forded, of  late  years,  the  most  efBcient  aid.  He 
noticed  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Witham,  Nicol  and 
others,  on  the  structure  of  fossil  woods,  and  the  light 
which  these  had  thrown  on  the  origin  of  coal. 

May  10. — Rev.  John  Bailow,  1^.  R.  I.,  gave  a 
communication  on  the  chemical  and  mechanical  pro- 
cesses, and  the  social  influences  of  the  Penny  Post. 
Mr.  Barlow  said  that  he  took  this  subject  because  it 
exhibited  one  of  those  instances  where  immense  men- 
tal labor,  ingenuity,  and  applied  science  were  required 
to  produce  the  most  familiar  articles  of  common  use. 
The  notion  of  separating  by  a  system  of  stamjis,  the 
financial  department  of  the  Post-office  from  the  trans- 
mission and  delivery  of  letters,  originated  with  Mr. 
C.  Whiting,  fourteen  years  since.  This  gentleman 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  government  for  the  taste 
and  mechanical  skill  exhibited  in  the  metliod  in 
which  he  proposed  to  adjust  his  plan  to  the  penny- 
rate  adopted  at  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill.  With  this  notice  of  the  history  of  letter-stamps, 
Mr.  Barlow  entered  on  the  manufacture  of  the  adhe- 
sive label.  These  are  executed  by  Messrs.  Perkins, 
Bacon,  and  Petch,  on  Mr.  Perkins's  principle  of  steel 
engraving  by  transfer.  The  process  depends  on  the 
property  of  iron  to  become  hard  or  soft  as  it  receives 
or  loses  a  small  quantity  of  carbon.  This  was  de- 
monstrated by  experiment ;  and  the  description  of  the 
process  was  illustrated  by  the  exhibition  of  hard  and 
soft  steel  rollers,  plates,  and  impressions  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Co.  Mr.  Barlow  laid  great  stress 
on  the  absolute  identity  of  every  engraving,  however 
numerous,  produced  by  this  method.  He  then  ob- 
served, that  the  engine- work  on  the  adhesive  labels  is 
of  so  close  a  pattern  that  it  cannot  bo  taken  off  by 
lithography  or  any  similar  contrivance,  while,  on  the 
odier  hand,  the  eye  is  so  accustomed  to  notice  slight 
diflerences  between  one  face  and  another,  that  the 
most  skilftal  imitators  of  a  minute  engraving  of  a 
human  countenance  (as  that  of  the  sovereign  on  the 
label)  could  not  possibly  avoid  such  a  deviation  from 
what  he  was  copying  as  would  ensure  the  detection 
of  a  forgery.  Mr.  Barlow  next  adverted  to  the  qual- 
ities of  the  colored  inks  with  which  the  labels  are 
printed.  Though  sufficiently  permanent  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  sun-light,  rain,  Sec.,  they  would  be  dis- 
diarged  by  any  fraudulent  attempt  made  to  remove 
the  obliterating  stamp,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  the 
label  a  second  time.  The  gum  used  for  fixing  these 
labels  to  letters,  Mr.  Barlow  described  as  being  pro- 
bably derived  fiom  potato-starch,  and  therefore  per- 
fccUy  innoxioas.    Tne  manoiacture  of  the  postage 


envelope  is  effected  by  many  powerfld,  yet  accniate 
machines.  The  paper  is  pervaded  by  cofcred  threads 
as  a  security  against  fraud.  When  sent  from  the 
manufactory  of  Messrs.  Dickinson,  it  is  delivered  to 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  De  la  Rue.  It  is  there  cut  into 
lozenges  liy  the  engine  of  Mr.  Wilson.  One  of  these 
was  exhibited,  and  its  power  contrasted  with  that  at 
the  old  bookbinder's  plough.  Thirteen  thousand  fire 
hundred  lozenges  for  folding  were  cut  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. To  exhibit  the  precision  of  this  engine,  1000 
strips  of  paper,  each  exactly  one-eightieth  of  an  inch 
in  width,  were  cut  in  the  same  short  time.  Previous- 
ly to  being  stamped,  each  lozenge  has  a  notch  cut  in 
each  side,  for  the  convenience  of  folding :  this  is  done 
by  an  angular  chisel.  The  envelopes  are  then  stamp- 
ed at  Somerset  House.  The  machine  used  for  this 
purpose,  combines  the  operations  of  printing  and 
embossing,  and  was  invented  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Con- 
greve.  Mr.  C.  Whiting  enabled  Mr.  Barlow  to  ex- 
hibit the  whole  process,  by  sending  one  of  these 
machines,  which  executed  several  stamps,  slightly 
differing  in  device  from  that  on  the  postage  envelope. 
One  of  Mr.  De  la  Rue's  folders  also  attended,  and 
showed  the  rapidity  with  which  the  envelopes  are 
folded  and  gummed  afler  they  are  stamped.  The 
government  envelopes  employ  at  Messrs.  Ete  la  Rue's 
thirty-nine  folders  on  an  average,  and  a  quick  hand 
can  ifold  three  thousand  five  hundred  in  a  day.  Mr. 
Barlow  then  noticed  some  statistical  conclusions. 
One  engraving  on  Mr.  Perkins'  hard  steel  roller  will 
afford  one  thousand  six  hundred  eighty  transfers  to 
soft  steel  plates:  these  again  wUl,  when  hardened, 
admit  of  sixty  thousand  impressions  being  polled  fiom 
each,  so  that  one  original  will  afford  100,800,000  im- 
pressions of  labels,  enough  to  paper  one  thousand 
apartments  twenty-fotir  feet  by  fifteen  feet,  and  twelve 
feet  high,  making  allowance  for  door,  two  windows, 
chimney,  pier-glass,  and  dado.  T«'elve  years  ago, 
common  envelopes  were  sold  at  one  shilling  the  doz- 
en :  now,  the  postage  envelope,  with  its  medallion, 
may  be  bought,whole.sale,  at  half  a  farthing  (exclusive 
of  the  stamp,)  and  yet,  though  the  manufacture  is 
peculiarly  costly,  it  returns  a  small  profit  to  the  gov- 
ernment. More  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  mil- 
lions of  chargeable  letters  were  posted  in  1843.  Now, 
taking  a  common  sized  letter  as  an  unit,  this  quan- 
tity would  pave  a  road  twenly-five  yards  wide  (the 
average  width  gf  Oxford  street,  pavement  included) 
from  the  General  Post  Office  in  London,  to  the  en- 
trance of  Oxford.  Or,  supposing  all  the  letter-boxes 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  open  twelve  hours  in 
the  day,  and  to  communicate  with  one  large  spout, 
the  letters  would  keep  flowing  through  it  at  the  mean 
rate  of  fourteen  in  a  second.  Mr.  Barlow  then  brief- 
ly noticed  some  of  the  social  advantages  of  the  penny 
post.  He  touched  on  the  strength  and  prmanence  it 
afforded  to  the  influences  of  home — on  the  motives  for 
self-education  which  it  supplied — on  the  aid  it  minis- 
tered to  the  inquirer  after  truth.  He  stated,  that  at 
present  about  five  millions  sterling  are  forwarded 
through  the  Post-ofiice  by  money-orders,  and  noticed 
the  advantage  of  this  arrangement  to  all,  but  espe- 
cially the  humbler  ranks.  He  asserted  that  nothing 
is  too  valuable  or  too  ihigile  to  be  trusted  to  this 
cheap  conveyance :  birds'  eggs  and  diamonds,  living 
insects,  and  watches,  pills,  plaisters,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change, are  committed  to  it  with  equal  confidence. 
Mr.  Bagster  sends  each  sheet  of  his  Folyglott  edition 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ten  times  through  the  Post- 
office,  some  of  these  transmissions  being  to  learned 
men  residing  at  a  distance  Crom  London,  so  that  un- 
der the  old  system  the  postage  on  each  volume  of  this 
work  would  have  amounted  to  £165.  Mr.  Barlow 
concluded  by  a  short  but  expressive  quotation  ftom 
an  anonymous  writer,  declaratory  of  the  manifdd 
benefits  of  the  Penny  Post,  and  of  the  obligations 
which  the  country  owes  to  the  cniginator  of  the  sys- 
tem.   ■ 
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SocKTV  OF  AkTS.— Jk&qr  1.— T.  Winkwortb,  Esi^., 
in  the  chair. — ^The  Secreutiy  read  a  paper  "  On  his 
Beformed  System  of  laying  oat  and  constructing 
BaQways  with  a  view  to  extending  the  benefits  of  the 
Bailway  System."  In  1839,  Mr.  Whishaw  laid  the 
^^ban  of  working  single  lines  before  the  Institution  of 
uiril  Engineers,  and  in  1840,  after  completing  a  de- 
tailed sarvey,  and  making  practical  experiments  to 
the  extent  of  15,000  miles,  as  to  the  working  of  the 
trains  on  all  the  British  railways  at  that  time  open, 
revised  and  corrected  his  plan,  and  then  made  it 
pablic  in  his  work,  "  Railways  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  Since  that  period  the  single  way  has  made 
considerable  progress,  and  engineers  who  scouted  the 
idea  of  corrymg  on  a  large  amount  of  traffic  by  the 
reciprocating  system,  are  now  laying  oat  some  of  the 
principal  lines  on  this  system  m  a  modified  form ; 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  great  Holyhead  line  is 
to  be  constructed  on  this  principle.  The  latter  part 
of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
atmospheric  system  of  railways,  giving  an  account 
of  its  progress,  &om  the  publication  of  Mr.  Vallance's 
plan  in  1824,  to  the  present  period. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  Mr.  Oalt,  who  has 
lately  been  examined  before  a  Committee  of  the 
Honse  of  Commons,  "  On  bus  plan  of  Railway  Be- 
form."  The  value,  says  Mr.  Gait,  of  all  the  railway 
property  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  £93,- 
000,000;  the  price  at  which  it  could  be  purchased 
would  pay  £4  73.  per  cent.;  and  as  Government 
could  borrow  money  at  little  more  than  £3  per  cent., 
there  would  be  a  clear  profit  of  £1,150,000  per 
■iinnm  to  be  applied  by  government  to  meet  the  loss 
by  the  redaction  of  charges.  The  following  are 
among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  Dram  Mr.  Gait's 
plan : — I.  A  reduction  of  charges  on  transit  by  rail- 
ways of  £80  per  cent.;  2.  A  nednction  in  the  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  3.  A  saving  to  the  public 
of  five  millions  sterling  in  direct  taxation ;  4.  That  of 
enabling  the  government  to  carry  out  Mr.  Rowland 
Hill's  {dan  of  Post  Office  reform  to  its  fullest  extent ; 
5.  The  advantage  to  the  poorest  class  of  people  of 
being  enabled  to  travel  by  railway — owing  to  the 
Tedaced  faces  (as  in  Belgium;)  6.  The  saving  to  the 
country  in  the  conveyance  of  troops,  military  stores, 
dec.;  and,  lastly,  the  comparatively  free  intercourse 
lluoughout  the  country. 

The  last  paper  read  was  "On  Mr.  Robinson's  Dry- 
ing Machine,"  which  was  first  used  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  France,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  fabrics  of 
-wool,  cott<m,  jcc.  It  has  been  used  with  equal  suc- 
cess in  this  country,  as,  by  means  of  this  machine, 
all  kinds  of  scoured  and  dyed  wool,  woollen  cloths, 
flannels,  Ace.,  are  renderea  sufficiently  dry  in  six 
minutes,  to  work  and  finish  off,  leaving  a  suppleness 
of  texture  and  brilliancy  of  color,  unattainable  by 
beat.  The  machine  consists  of  two  boxes,  revolving 
on  an  axis  with  great  rapidity ;  the  number  of  revo- 
lations,  when  at  its  fall  velocity,  being  at  the  rate  of 
three  hundred  per  minute.  The  boxes  are  inck>sed 
in  an  outer  case  to  prevent  the  water  from  flying 
about,  through  which  case  the  air  enters  by  means 
of  openings  m  the  sides  and  ends. 

Pasis  Acadkmv  or  Soiehces. — April  15. — ^M.  Blon- 
dean  de  Carrolles  gave  an  account  of  an  experiment 
at  which  he  was  present,  and  in  which  he  saw  the 
•agar  of  the  cane  transform  itself  into  acetic  acid, 
under  the  influence  of  caseum,  without  change  of 
volume  either  by  loss  or  absorption.  M.  Cochaux, 
civil  engineer,  presented  to  the  Academy  a  large  and 
well-executed  model  of  a  drag-machine,  which,  hav- 
ing been  long  and  successfully  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, he  recommends  for  adoption  in  France,  for  the 
harbors,  rivers,  and  canals.  The  machine  differs 
from  those  in  ordinary  use  by  the  judicious  combina- 
tion of  all  its  parts  and  the  comparative  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  it  acts. — April  22. — A  communi- 
cadon  was  made  by  M.  Dagnerre,  relative  to  some 


improvements  in  the  Dagnerr&itype  process,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  portraits,  the  ordinaiy  mode 
of  preparing  the  plates  not  being  found  sufficient  to 
enable  the  operator  to  obtain  good  impressions.  The 
improvement  made  by  M.  Daguerre  requires  a  rather 
complicated  process,  but  it  is  a  very  regular  cne,  and 
has  one  decided  advantage,  for  the  artist  is  now 
enabled  to  have  a  good  stock  of  plates  on  hand,  as 
the  new  preparation  will  remain  for  a  very  long  time 
in  a  perfectly  fit  state  for  use.  The  new  substances 
of  which  M.  Daguerre  makes  use  are  an  aqueous 
solution  of  bi-chlorule  of  mercury,  an  aqueous  mlu- 
tion  of  cyanure  of  mercury,  oil  of  white  petroleum, 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  platina 
and  chlorure  of  gold.  The  process  is  as  follows: — 
the  plate  is  polished  with  sublimate  and  tripoli,  and 
then  red  oxide  of  iron,  until  a  fine  black  be  obtained ; 
it  is  now  placed  in  the  horizontal  plane,  and  the  sta- 
tion oP  cyanure,  previously  made  hot  by  the  lamp,  is 
poured  over  it.  The  mercury  deposits  itself,  and 
forms  a  white  coating.  The  plate  is  allowed  to  cool 
a  little,  and  after  having  poured  off  the  liquid,  it  is 
dried  by  the  usual  process  of  cotton  and  rouge.  The 
white  coating  deposited  by  the  mercury  is  now  to  be 
polished.  With  a  ball  (tampon)  of  cotton  saturated 
with  oil  and  rouge,  this  coating  is  rubbed  just  suffi- 
ciently for  the  plate  to  be  of  a  fine  black.  This  being 
done,  the  plate  is  agiun  placed  upon  the  horizontal 
plane,  and  the  solution  of  gold  and  platina  is  poured 
over  it.  The  plate  is  to  be  healed,  and  then  left  to 
cool,  and  the  hquid  having  been  poured  off,  the  plate 
is  dried  by  means  of  cotton  and  rouge.  In  doing 
this,  care  must  be  had  that  the  plate  be  merely  dried, 
not  poUshed.  On  this  metallic  varnish,  M.  Daguerre 
has  succeeded  in  taking  some  very  fine  impressions 
of  the  human  figure,  which  were  exhibited. — A  com- 
munication was  read  from  M.  Valz,  of  Marseilles,  on 
the  comet  of  M.  Faye. — M.  Arago  gave  an  account 
of  some  essays  made  in  his  presence,  at  Vincennes, 
with  the  carbine  invented  by  M.  Delvigne.  The  tar- 
get was  two  metres  in  diameter.  The  firing  took 
place  at  distances  of  500,  700,  and  900  mdtres.  In 
the  first,  14  balls  out  of  15  struck  the  target;  in  the 
second,  viz.,  at  700  metres  distance,  7  balls  out  of  9 
struck  the  target ;  and  in  the  third  experiment,  2  balls 
out  of  3  struck  the  mark. 

April  29.— A  communication  from  M.  Figtiier  "On 
Oxygenated  Gold,"  was  followed  by  some  obeenra- 
tions  upon  the  substance  called  pourprt  de  caidus,  and 
on  fulminating  gold. — A  paper  was  received  firom  M. 
Lassaigne,  "  On  the  composition  of  the  mud  of  the 
Nile."  From  his  analysis  it  appears  to  be  a  troe 
silicate  of  hydrated  alnmlne,  of  great  fertilizing  pro- 
perties.— M.  Jobert  communicated  a  paper  "On  the 
Electric  Powers  of  the  Torpedo."  This  gentleman, 
like  many  other  writers  on  the  subject,  asngns  them 
to  the  nervous  system. — Some  experiments  on  tbe 
action  of  coloring  matter  given  as  food  to  rabbits 
were  communicated  by  M.  Bouisson.  It  aj^ieais 
from  them,  that  the  coloring  matter  does  not  reach 
the  chyle,  unless  the  colored  food  be  given  for  a  long 
period.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  absorbed  by  the 
venoas  system. 


FBENCH  ANTIQUARIAN    INTKLLIOENCE. 

The  Comit^  Historiqne  has  decided  on  publishing 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  original  accounts  of  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  minister  to  Louis 
XII.,  in  building  the  magnificent  Chateau  de  Gaillon, 
in  Normandy.  The  most  valuable  information  is 
contained  in  these  documents  concerning  the  prices  of 
all  materials  for  building,  labor,  works  of  arts.  Ire, 
at  the  time  to  which  they  relate,  and  also  coticeming 
the  names  of  several  French  artists  and  architects. 

M.  Aidant,  of  Limoges,  has  lately  published  a 
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small  woric  on  the  enameOen  of  Limoges  and  their 
works  dnring  the  middle  ages.  It  contains,  among 
other  curioas  matter,  the  copy  of  a  maouscript  of  the 
■ixtecDth  centnry  npon  the  making  of  enamels,  with 
Tsrioas  receipts  for  the  process. 

Another  curioas  book  has  been  published,  on  the 
pilgrimage  of  the  Flagellants  at  Strasbnrg,  in  1349 ; 
containing  extracts  from  a  MS.  chronicle  of  1363, 
^uwn  Dp  by  one  of  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral. 

The  large  work  of  the  Rev.  MM.  Martin  and  Ca- 
hier  npon  the  cathedral  of  Bourges  is  going  on  in 
excellent  style.  That  part  which  illostratps  the 
stained  glass  windows  is  peculiarly  good.  The  atlas 
of  plates  is  on  what  the  French  pnUisfaers  call  "  At- 
lantic folio."  It  is  illnstnUed  by  examples  from  Sal- 
isbury and  Cologne. 

In  order  to  stop  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  author- 
ities of  country  places  in  France  from  selling  objects 
of  medisral  art  contained  in  churches,  to  dealers  in 
curiosities,  many  bishops  have  now  insisted  on  eiu:h 
beneficed  clergyman  inaking  out  an  exact  inventory 
of  aU  objects  whatsoever  in  his  church,  and  returning 
it  to  the  central  diocesan  archives.  He  is  thus  held 
responsible  for  the  articles  in  the  inventory,  and  no 
(ale  can  take  place  without  the  bishop's  permission. 

The  French  Chambers  now  vote  600,000  francs 
(£24,000,)  per  annum  for  the  preservation  of  nation- 
al hlstorKal  monuments,  and  the  departments  give 
900,000  francs  (\£36,000)  per  annum  more  for  the 
aMne  purpose.  The  minister  of  pabUc  worship  has 
1,600,000  francs  (£64,000)  per  annom  for  the  repairs 
of  cathedrals  alone,  and  the  towns  in  whidi  they  are 
ntnated  give  1,000,000  francs  (£40,000)  per  annam 


In  the  middle  of  an  extensive  forest  near  St.  Saulge, 
about  five  leagues  from  Nevers,  have  been  found  Uie 
rains  of  an  entire  Gallo-Soman  town,  a  temple,  and 
other  buildings,  squares,  and  many  streets.  Every 
day,  vases  of  difierent  materials,  statues,  and  other 
lehcs  of  value,  are  being  turned  up. 
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W.  Becxtobd,  Esq.  The  old  notabilities  of  litera- 
tare  are  departing  frt>m  us  with  that  kind  of  regular- 
ity which  marks  the  closing  of  an  era.  We  have  now 
to  Tceord  the  death  of  the  once  lamoos  author  of 
"Vathek,"  and  former  proprietor  of  Fonthill  Abbey, 
William  Beckford,  Esq.,  son  of  the  celebrated  Alder- 
man Beckford,  a  remarkaUe  man,  whose  taste  was 
cultivated  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  refinement 
to  which  it  could  be  carried  by  the  assistance  of  great 
wealth,  which  he  seems  to  have  sacrificed  willin^y 
fat  the  most  exquisite  sensations  that  could  be  attained 
from  the  elegant  enjoyment  of  letters  and  virti.  His 
mind  delighted  to  revel  in  visions  of  oriental  luxuri- 
ance, which  at  first  he  registered  in  the  splendid 
romance  of  "  Vathek,"  originally  (about  1786)  pub- 
lished in  French  and  English.  The  English  version 
was  republished  in  1815.  Mr.  Beckford  was  desirous 
of  reahzing  in^hfe  what  he  had  only  imagined  in  lit- 
erature;  and  it  was  at  Fonthill  Abbey  that  he  accn- 
molated  all  those  treasures  which  are  such  objects  of 
interest  to  the  virtuoso  and  the  tourist,  but  which  Mr. 
Beckford,  with  luxurious  selfishness,  exclusively  con- 
secrated to  his  own  private  benefit.  The  Abbey  itself 
was  a  costly  specimen  of  the  modem  Gothic,  in  which 
the  proprietor  lived  in  a  sort  of  Eastern  state,  se- 
cluded with  his  nch  collection  of  paintings  and  curi- 
osities from  public  inspection.  When  the  expenditure 
which  this  mode  of  Ufe  occasioned  had  reduced  his 
pecuniary  resources,  and  the  sale  of  the  bnilding  with 
Its  unique  contents  was  consequently  projected,  all 
the  world  rushed  to  visit  an  edifice  which  had  been 
so  carefully  guarded  from  intrusion,  and  so  frequently 
described  as  a  "palace  of  enchantment."  The  coumy 
of  Wilts  was  filled  with  pleasure  hunters  from  all 
quarters— "He  is  fortunate."  says  the  Times  of  1822, 


"who  finds  a  vacant  diair  within  twenty  miles  of 
Fonthill ;  the  solitude  of  a  private  apartment  is  a  lux- 
ury which  few  can  hope  for."  •  •  •  "Falstaflf  him- 
self could  not  take  hu  ease  at  this  moment  within  a 
dozen  leagues  of  Fonthill."  •••  "  The  beds  through 
the  county  are  (literally)  doing  double  duty — peo^ 
who  come  in  firom  a  distance  during  the  night  must 
wait  to  go  to  bed  until  others  get  up  in  the  morning." 
•  •  •  "Not  a  farmhouse,  however  humble, — not  a 
cottage  near  Fonthill,  but  gives  shelter  to  fii.shion,  to 
beauty,  and  rank ;  ostrich  pltmies,  which,  by  their 
very  waving,  we  can  trace  back  to  Piccadilly,  are 
seen  nodding  at  a  casement  window  over  a  depopu- 
lated poultry  yard."  But  we  must  forbear  quolmg 
further  from  this  amusing  jeu  ^esprit.  The  estate 
of  Fonthill  was  purchased  by  Alderman  Beckford. 
Soon  after  it  came  into  his  possession  the  fine  old 
house  was  destroyed  by  fire :  when  the  mischief  done 
was  communicated  to  him,  the  impertnrbable  mer- 
chant, conseious  of  immense  wealth,  said  eooDy — 
"  Well ;  let  it  be  rebuilt : "  and  it  was  so,  in  a  style 
of  extraordinary  splendor.  The  situation,  however, 
was  bad ;  and  the  author  of  "  Vathek,"  when  it  be- 
came his,  had  it  demolished,  and  erected,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  architect,  the  Fonthill  Abbey  known 
to  the  public,  on  a  better  site,  at  an  outlay  of  more 
than  £400,000.  Mr.  Beckford  could  also,  like  his 
lather,  endnre  great  disaster  and  loss,  equally  un- 
moved. The  Abbey  tower,  which  stood  on  the 
highest  point  of  ground,  and  was  itself  276  fiset  hi^, 
caught  fire  at  the  top,  while  in  the  course  of  erection, 
and  a  gretu  part  was  destroyed.  The  owner,  how- 
ever, so  ihr  from  suffering  annoyance  at  the  aeei 
dent,  enjoyed  the  burning  crest  as  a  stihUme  speeta' 
cle,  regardless  of  the  bet  that  what  the  flames  wert 
devouring  would  cost  a  fortune  to  repair.  The  eree- 
tion,  nevertheless,  was  not  delayed— all  the  means 
of  the  county  were  called  into  requisition  to  com]dete 
it.  Even  the  royal  works  of  St.  Gecwge's  Chapel, 
Windsor,  were  abandoned,  that  460  men  might  be 
employed  night  and  day  on  Fonthill  Abbey.  These 
men  reUeved  each  otlier  by  regular  waujtes,  and 
during  the  longest  and  darkest  nights  of  winter,  the 
astonished  traveller  might  see  the  tower  rising  nnder 
their  hands,  the  trowel  and  the  torch  being  associated 
in  the  work,  and  presenting  an  exhibition  which  Mr. 
Beckford  delighted  to  contemplate.  But  pleasure  is 
in  the  pursuit— not  the  attainment  of  an  object,  and 
the  proprietor  ultimately  parted  with  this  gorgeous 
creation  of  his  own  taste,  with  the  same  sang  fnii 
with  which  he  witnessed  the  conflagration  of  the  lofty 
tower. 

It  was  nearly  fifty  years  after  the  publication  of 
"Vathek,"  that,  in  1835,  Mr.  Beckford  published  his 
"  Recollections  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries  of 
Alcobe^a  and  Batalha,"  which  he  had  taken  in  1795, 
and  which  were  republished  in  1840,  together  wiA 
an  epistolary  recoiu  of  his  observations,  in  Italy, 
Spain  and  Portugal,  between  the  years  1790  and 
1794.  These  are  marked,  as  he  himself  intimates, 
"  with  the  Uoom  and  heyday  of  youtbftil  spirits  and 
youthftil  confidence,  at  a  period  when  the  older  order 
of  things  existed,  with  all  its  picturesque  pomp  and 
absurdities;  when  Venice  enjoyed  her  Piombi  and 
submarine  dungeons ;  France  her  Bastile ;  the  Pm- 
insula  her  Holy  Inquisition."  With  none  of  those 
subjects,  however,  are  the  letters  occupied — ^bat  with 
delineations  of  landscape,  and  the  effects  of  natunl 
phenomena.  These  literary  efforts  ^>peaT  to  have 
exhausted  their  author's  productive  powers.  In  a 
word,  he  seems  soon  to  have  been  "  used-up  " — aad 
then  to  have  discontinued  the  search  after  new  sen- 
sations, or  to  have  been  content  to  live  without  them. 
Mr.  Beckford  latterly  resided  at  Bath,  where  on  Thnis- 
day  week  Uust  he  died,  at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 

Such  are  the  results  of  a  combination  of  extraordi- 
nary wealth  with  extraordinary  taste  and  long  lifo. 
It  may  be  doubted,  if  either  conduced  to  happiness 
in  imy  proportionate  degree.     A  sensitiveness  so 
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extremely  delicate  as  was  thereby  indnced,  most  have 
been  too  fiequently  shocked  and  offended  with  what 
was  good  enough  to  afford  less  coltivated  natures  the 
highest  gratification.  Such  are  the  compensaiioos 
appointed  by  Providence  for  the  equalizing  of  all  con- 
ditions. Greater  works  ihaa  either  "  Vathek,"  or  the 
"  Letters  from  Italy,"  notnathstanding  their  manifold 
and  indisputable  merits,  have  been  produced  with  an 
infinitely  less  lavish  expenditure  of  means. 
*  •  *  •  * 

Having  perceived  that,  in  the  Atketuemn  of  last 
week,  you  gave  a  notice  of  the  death,  and  a  short 
sketch  of  the  general  characteristics  of  the  life  of  this 
eccentric  man  of  letters  and  munificent  patron  of  the 
arts ;  and  as  any  information,  however  scanty,  which 
can  add  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  already  pos- 
sessed respecting  his  character,  or  property,  must  be 
acceptable ;  I  trust  that  the  subjoined  memoranda  of 
a  favored  depository  in  which  he  piled  his  treasures, 
a  visit  to  which  was  highly  coveted,  and  difficult  to 
secure,  will  perhuis  prove  interesting. 

It  is  net  genenlly  known,  except  by  persons  Uving 
in  the  nei^boihodd  of  Bath,  that  upon  the  hill  of 
Lansdown,  near  that  city,  the  late  Mr.  Beckford,  at 
an  early  period  of  his  residence  there,  erected  a  lofty 
tower,  in  the  apartments  of  which  were  placed  many 
of  his  choicest  paintings  and  articles  of  virtn.  Asiatic 
in  its  style,  with  ^ded  lattices  and  blinds  or  curtains 
of  crimson  cloth,  its  stripe<l  ceihngs,  its  minaret,  and 
other  accessories,  conveyed  the  idea  that  the  being 
who  designed  the  place  and  endeavored  to  carry  out 
the  jfilan,  was  deq>ly  imbued  with  the  snuit  of  that 
lonely  grandeur  and  strict  aolitariness  wbich  obtains 
through  all  countries  aivl  among  all  the  people  of  the 
East.  The  building  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall, 
and  entrance  afforded  to  the  garden  in  which  the 
tower  stood,  by  a  door  of  small  dimensions.  The 
garden  itself  was  Eastern  in  its  character.  Though 
OMnpeuratively  circumscribed  in  its  size,  neverthelns 
were  to  be  found  within  it,  solitary  waJks  and  deep 
retiring  shades,  such  as  could  be  snpp<»ed  Vathek, 
the  mournful  and  the  magnificent,  loved,  and  from 
the  bowers  of  which  might  be  expected  would  sud- 
denly fall  upon  the  ear,  sounds  of  the  cymbal  and  the 
dulcimer.  The  building  contained  several  apcutments 
crowded  with  the  finest  paintings.  At  the  time  I 
made  my  inspection  the  walls  were  crowded  with  the 
choicest  productions  of  the  easel.  The  memory  falls 
back  upon  inefiaceable  imi^essions  of  old  Francks, 
Breughel,  Cuvp,  TitiMi,  (a  Holy  Family,)  Honde- 
kooter,  Foletnberg,  and  a  host  of  other  painters  whose 
works  have  immortalized  Art.  Ornaments  of  the 
most  exquisite  gold  filagree,  carviugs  in  ivory  and 
wood,  Baphaelesqne  china,  goblets  formed  of  gems, 
others  fashioned  by  the  miraculous  hands  of  Bene- 
venuto  Cellini,  filled  the  many  cabinets  and  rechercki 
receptacles  created  for  such  things.  The  doors  of 
the  rooms  were  of  finely  polished  wood — the  windows 
of  single  sweeps  of  plate  glass — the  cornices  of  gilded 
silver ;  every  part,  both  within  and  without,  bespeak- 
ing the  wealth,  the  magnificence,  and  the  taste  of  him 
who  had  built  this  temple  in  dedication  to  grandeur, 
solitariness,  and  the  arts. 

The  residence  of  Mr.  Beckford  was  on  the  western 
wing  of  Lansdown  Crescent,  an  imposing  collection 
of  houses,  lying  considerably  below  the  spot  on  which 
the  tower  was  built,  though  on  the  same  hill ;  and 
from  his  house, — indeed  a  palace! — he  could  soon 
reach  the  tower.  Here  he  often  came  without  attend- 
ant, entered  the  gloomy  pillar,  and  became  wran>ed 
in  his  own  meditations — thoughts  whether  like  those 
that  engaged  the  minds  of  the  beings  with  which  he 
peopled  the  Hall  of  Eblis  in  his  marvellous  Vathek, 
when  gazing  upon  the  Pre- Adamite  Sultans,  and  the 
gathered  riches  of  a  world  gone  by,  or  more  akin  with 
modem  and  less  magnificent  times,  is  now,  with  his 
firail  body,  alike  hidden  from  us. 

While  penning  these  feeUe  recollections  of  this 
KBgular  place  and  it3  sUnnge  owner,  the  interior  and 


exterior  of  the  Tower  more  vividly  present  tbemadvat 
to  my  imagination.  An  apartment  stood  within  the 
walls  called  the  Chapel.  It  was  a  narrow  place,  the 
sides  hung  with  pictures  entirely  of  devotional  sub- 
jects. These  were  all  impressive;  but  the  object 
which  struck  most  strongly  cm  the  senses,  was  a 
statue  of  a  monk  holding  the  infant  Jesus  in  his 
arms.  The  rapt,  soul-satisfied  smile  with  which  the 
countenance  of^tbe  figure  regarded  the  heavenly  child 
was  really  subduing.  The  name  of  the  sculptor  was 
unknown  to  us,  but  his  work  ■wvls  a  miracle.  On  the 
pedestal  stood  the  inscription,  "Domimu  JUumitiatio 
Mea."  From  this  chapel  the  visitor  passed  into  a 
narrow  room,  which  might  be  termed  the  Library,  for 
it  was  filled  with  books.  This  was  a  place  where  a 
man  might  have  entered,  built  up  the  doorway  by 
which  he  gained  his  admission,  tind  died  in  study. 
The  light  subdued,  the  air  softly  blowing  through  too 
chamber,  the  deep  silence,  induced  profound  atten- 
tion. And  then  arose  the  smell  of  books — the  fine 
ptr/wiu  exuding  from  vellum,  russia,  and  even  from 
the  insides  of  choice  tomes,  furthered  the  invitation 
to  self-sacrifice.  Not  all  the  odorous  gums  and  spices 
heaped  by  Sanlanapalus  on  his  funeral  pyre,  could 
have  equalled  this. 

I  recollected  these  very  feelings  coming  potently 
upon  me  when  I  stood  within  this  apartment.  It  waa 
with  regret  I  left  it  and  mounted  to  the  summit  of  the 
Tower.  Here  what  an  almost  boundless  prospect 
awaited  me :  the  lonely  arid  down  spreading  imme- 
diately beneath — far  on  the  right,  the  stone  pillar 
erected  to  mark  the  spot  where  E\tlke  Greville  fell 
and  died — beyond,  the  fruitful  valleys  of  Weston, 
Twerton,  Keynsham,  onwards  to  Bristol ; — anl-far — 
far  off,  beyond  hill  and  vale,  and  v^e-spreading  ' 
down,  and  multitudinous  acres  of  arable  and  wood, 
fading  in  dim  distance  rose  the  tower  of  Fonthiil ! — 
fit  termination  to  the  view. 

It  has  been  said,  that  Beckford's  Tower  had  been 
erected  by  its  owner,  for  the  purpose  of  occasionally 
resting  his  eyes  upon  the  summit  of  the  magnificeitt 
palace  on  which  he  hod  poured  his  wealth  and  all  the 
resources  of  his  mind — that  he  never  ceased  to  regret 
its  departure  from  his  hands,  that  this  sorrow  amounted 
sometimes  to  despondency — and  that  to  this  tower  he 
came  to  feed  his  melancholy  mind,  and  gaze  upon 
that  which  had  gone  into  the  possession  of  strangers, 
and  from  him  forever. 

The  truth  of  this  is  not  ascertained — but  the  tale  is 
not  improbable,  and  the  sentiment  b  fit,  with  such  a 
man. 

J.  H.  MsRivAis. — We  little  thought,  when  we  were 
reviewing  Mr.  J.  H.  Merivale's  translation  of  Schil- 
ler's lyric  poems,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Sir  E. 
Bulwer  Lytton.  that  we  should  have  so  soon  to  record 
his  death,  which  happened  suddenly  on  Thursday 
evening,  the  2dth  of  April,  in  the  65th  year  of  hu 
age.  Mr.  Merivale  was  remarkable  for  amenity  of 
manners,  and  kindliness  of  disposition.  His  devotion 
to  the  legal  profession  was  never  able  to  subdue  his 
ardent  love  of  Uterature.  He  generally  devoted  his 
evenings,  and  especially  the  leisure  of  long  vacations, 
to  the  writing  of  original  poetry,  or  translations  from 
ancient  and  modem  writers.  He  is  most  known  to 
the  literary  world  by  his  translations  from  the  Greek 
Anthology.  More  than  sixty  years  of  age  when  he 
began  the  study  of  German,  he  appUed  to  it  with 
such  youthful  vigor,  that  after  a  few  months,  he  gave 
in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  a  series  of  transla- 
tions of  some  of  the  most  difficult  of  Schiller's  poems. 
Latterly  (as  we  have  already  noted)  he  published 
nearly  the  entire  of  this  author's  miscellaneous 
poems,  translated  with  an  elegance  and  fidelity  rarely 
combined,  accompanied  with  notes  which  required 
extensive  and  varied  reading.  This  publication  led 
him  into  an  extensive  correspondence  with  hterary 
friends,  firom  whom,  with  the  humility  of  trae  talen^ 
he  gladly  received  every  su^estion  for  the  future  im- 
provement.   In  the  mivl.st  oi  this,  to  Lim  so  plcosins 
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occupation,  death  oveitook  him.  Mr.  Merivale  was 
descended,  on  his  father's  side,  from  an  old  and  highly- 
respected  Cnitarian  family ;  bat  was  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  En^and.  His  mother's  father 
was  a  native  of  Labec,  a  feUow-townsman  and  friend 
of  the  founder  of  the  boose  of  Baring,  who  had  pre- 
ceded him  to  England,  and  on  whose  invitation'  he 
also  came  to  this  country.  Of  his  sons,  one  is  known 
as  a  barrister  and  a  distingnished  writer  on  political 
economy,  and  another  is  a  fellow  and  tutor  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 

The  EiBL  of  Ixjhsdale.— JIfarcA  19. — At  his  resi- 
dence, York  House,  Twickenham,  aged  86,  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Lowther,  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  county  of 
Westmoreland,  Viscount  and  Baron  Lowther  of 
Whitehaven,  county  Cumberland,  a  Baronet  of  Nova 
Scotia,  (1040,)  and  of  England,  (1764,)  K.  G.,  a  Privy 
Councillor,  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Vice  Admiral  of  the 
counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  Ijenten- 
ant-Colonel  in  the  army,  and  F.  S.  A. 

Lord  Lonsdale  was  the  earliest  friend  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  his  long  public  life  has  been  not  less  marked  by 
unimpeachable  integrity,  than  by  the  most  unswerv- 
ing and  consistent  devotion  to  the  principles  of  that 
eminent  man.  He  nevertheless  numbered  among 
his  friends,  and  most  affectionate  admirers,  many 
men  of  opposite  politics  to  his  own.  His  mimners 
were  of  the  gentlest  kind,  and  fascinating  to  a  degree 
that  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  had  the 
happiness  of  bis  acquaintance.  His  highest  pleasure 
and  ambition  centred  in  conscientiously  discharging 
the  duties  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent,  a  muni- 
ficent landlord,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  best 
interests  of  his  country.  His  princely  fortune  ena- 
bled him  to  indulge  the  most  noble  trait  which  can 
adorn  the  human  character — an  unostentatious  be- 
nevolence— his  generous  heart  and  hand  being  ever 
open  to  the  appeals  of  distress,  or  to  assist  and 
encourage  rising  talent ;  and  many  now  living  have 
cause  to  bless  the  day  when  Providence  kindly 
brought  them  under  the  notice  and  patronage  of  the 
good  old  Earl  of  Lonsdale.  Uis  lordship  was  a 
munificent  patron  of  literature  and  art,  and  his  high 
attainments  as  a  classical  scholar  threw  a  tone  over 
the  society  assembled  round  his  hospitable  board,  and 
frequently  amongst  the  nobles  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded might  be  found  a  Wordsworth,  a  Rogers,  a 
Davy,  a  Southey,  and  other  eminent  literary  charac- 
ters. A  friendship  subsi.^ted  between  his  Lordship 
and  Mr.  Wordsworth,  which  is  alike  honorable  to  the 
peer  and  poet.  The  "Excursion"  is  dedicated  to 
the  Earl  in  one  of  Wordsworth's  best  soimets. 

Don  AuGDSTm  Arsoelles. — March  23. — Aged  68, 
Don  Augnstin  Arguelles. 

This  most  eminent  personage  of  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution was  bom  in  the  Asturias,  in  1775,  the  younger 
son  of  a  noble  family.  He  was  educated  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Oviedo,  and  proceeded  to  practise  in  the 
provincial  court :  but,  finding  this  sphere  too  narrow, 
he  betook  himself  to  Madrid.  Too  young  for  legal 
functions,  he  became  employed  in  the  secretary's 
office  for  the  interpretation  of  foreign  languages,  from 
which  post  he  was  taken  and  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Lisbon.  He  afterwards  went  to  London  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission  of  a  similar  nature. 

He  was  at  Cadiz  on  the  French  invasion  in  1808, 
and  was  appointed  member  of  the  first  Cortes ;  and 
he  was  unanimously  selected  as  the  person  to  draw 
up  the  Constitution.  This  document,  with  his  report 
preceding  it,  are  both  too  famous  to  need  being  char- 
acterized. He  was  rewarded,  like  other  patriots  in 
1814,  by  a  condemnation  to  the  galleys  at  Ceuta. 
The  tribunal  indeed  refused  to  sentence  him,  but 
Ferdinand  VIL  volunteered  to  inscribe  the  sentence 
with  his  own  hand.  During  sii  years  the  illustrious 
Arguelles  partook  of  the  labor  of  the  galley-slave. 
When  a  statue  is  erected  by  his  countrymen  to  their 
greatest  name,  the  fetters  oiT  Arguelles  will  prove  the 
itteat  decoration. 


The  revolution  of  1820  liberated  Arguelles,  and 
opened  a  scene  for  bis  eloquence.  He  became  Home 
Minister,  and,  as  such,  took  that  position  which  he 
ever  since  maintained,  of  a  moderate  and  practiral 
statesman  of  the  thoroughly  liberal  or  Ezaltado  patty. 
But  the  French  Bourbons  stepped  in  to  crush  those 
liberties  which  the  Spanish  Bourbons  were  not  alone 
able  to  stifle;  and  Arguelles  became  an  exile  in 
England.  The  death  of  Ferdinand  again  opened  to 
him  a  retcu-n  to  his  coimtry,and  the  voice  of  Arguel- 
les was  once  more  heard  in  his  native  Cortes.  Age 
and  events  had  now  still  more  tempered  his  youthral 
ardor ;  and  though  a  stem  opponent  of  Zea's  ieijKh 
tisiHo  illustraio,  as  well  as  of  Toreno's  aping  of  and 
leaning  upon  France,  the  views  of  Arguelles  were  as 
far  removed  from  wild  republicanism  as  from  the 
servile  and  impracticable  aim  of  setting  up  a  consti- 
tution in  the  likeness  of  absolutism. 

His  principles  and  party  prevailed,  attained  power, 
enforced  its  views  of  internal  government  in  the  coo- 
stitmion  of  1837,  and  persevered  in  those  efforts 
which  finally  expelled  Don  Carios  and  his  party  from 
Spain.  But  it  is  seldom  that  the  party  which  con- 
quera  and  establishes  freedom  is  allowed  to  profit  by 
it.  The  minority  of  the  queen  gave  insecurity  to  the 
head  of  the  government,  and  the  qneen-mother,  who 
had  adopted  a  line  of  government  not  liberal  enough 
to  please  the  citizen  class,  though  too  liberal  to  suit 
the  Legitimists,  fell  from  want  of  any  support  in  any 
class  or  party.  The  Liberals  triumphed,  and,  in  want 
of  better,  chose  Espartero  to  be  Regent. 

His  elevation  displeased  the  more  ambitions  and 
younger  men  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  were  anions 
for  a  regency  of  three,  and  for  thereby  leaving  open 
many  avenues  to  ambition.  Arguelles  was  one  of 
those  who  opp^ed  this  repetition  of  the  French  triple 
Consulate.  When  the  Duke  of  Victory  became  Re- 
gent, the  care  of  the  young  queen's  person  and  edu- 
cation was  intrusted  to  Arguelles,  who  dismissed  the 
mere  courtier  tribe,  and  endeavored  to  accustom  the 
infant  ear  of  royalty  to  some  other  language  than  the 
whispers  of  flattery  and  intrigue.  These  arrange- 
ments, more  than  all  else,  offended  the  court  of  the 
Tuileries,  and  the  overthrow  of  Arguelles  and  Espar- 
tero became  the  great  aim  and  effort  of  that  court 
and  its  agents.  Nearly  three  years  were  taken  to 
effect  it.  An  attempt  to  carry  the  palace  by  a  amp 
dt  main,  imder  the  jntronage  of  the  French  Charge 
d' Affaires,  Pageot,  failed.  Slower  modes  of  opera- 
tion were  adopted.  More  than  a  score  of  journals 
were  founded  by  the  French  in  Madrid  and  in  the 
provinces,  all  uttering  the  most  nefarious  calumnies 
against  England  and  the  Regent.  French  emissaries 
circulated  them  in  every  garrison  town,  and  insinu- 
ated themselves  into  every  officer's  mess.  The  re- 
publican party  at  Barcelona  and  elsewhere  were  taken 
mto  pay ;  the  political  rivals  of  the  Regent  were  ca- 
joled, and  won  over  in  Paris  and  in  Madrid ;  and, 
when  all  was  ripe  for  execution,  the  batteries  were 
unmasked.  Barcelona  ng;ain  rose  in  insurrection. 
Committees  were  formed  at  Perpi|(han  and  Bayonne. 
Money  in  great  abundance  was  forwarded  from  Paris, 
whilst  the  funds  which  the  Regent  expected  from  bank- 
ers there  were  cut  off.  In  short,  the  conspiracy  suc- 
ceeded. The  Duke  of  Victory  was  driven  from  the 
kingdom,  and  Arguelles,  appointed  tutor  by  a  decree 
of  the  Cortes,  was  deprived  of  his  office  by  the  sim- 
ple order  of  General  Narvaei.  In  the  few  months 
which  have  since  elapsed,  Arguelles  lived  retired; 
he  saw  the  interment  oif  the  con.stitntion  by  Narvaei ; 
and  might  say,  with  Grattan,  he  had  watched  over 
the  cradle  of  his  country's  liberties,  and  had  followed 
them  to  the  grave. — Morning  Chronicle. 

The  funeral  of  Arguelles  took  place  at  Madrid  on 
the  25th  of  March.  The  multitudes  that  a.ssembled 
and  accompanied  his  remains  in  solemn  procession 
to  the  tomb,  have  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  that 
capital.  It  was  an  almost  universal  tribnte  to  the 
memory  of  a  man  whose  name  bad  never  been  sullied 
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with  Intrignes  for  place,  power,  or  wealtli.  As  gnar- 
dian  to  the  royal  children,  daring  the  regency  of  Es- 
partero,  he  was  entitled  to  above  14,000/.  a  year.  Of 
this  he  would  only  accept  the  tenth  part,  and  at  his 
death  just  22  dollars  were  focmd  in  his  house,  and  old 
claims  on  the  goremment  for  7,000  dollars.  All  that 
the  Heratdo  could  find  as  a  matter  of  reproach 
against  Argaelles  was,  that  being  a  boichelor,  he  was 
unfit  to  exercise  a  fatherly  care  over  the  royal 
orphans ;  and,  further,  that  he  had  no  merit  in  refus- 
ing nine-tenths  of  his  salary, "  for  he  cleaned  bis  own 
boots,  and  had  no  wants."  Would  that  Spain  hod 
led  a  few  more  honest  shoe-blacks,  to  out  to  the  blush 
the  hordes  of  adventurers,  political  and  military,  who 
degrade  her  in  the  eyes  of  Europe !  As  the  queen- 
mother  was  making  her  triumphal  entry  into  the 
capital,  a  partisan  rode  np  to  her  carriage  with  the 
"joyful  news — the  happy  coincidence — the  hand  of 
Providence  displayed  in  tne  death  of  her  enemy,  Ar- 
guelles."  "  Hush ! "  said  Maria  Christina,  "  do  not 
kt  the  children  hear  it,  for  they  loved  him ! " 

Si«  HiHitY  Halfobd,  Bart. — March  9. — In  Cmzon 
street,  in  his  78th  year.  Sir  Henry  Halford,  Bart.,  6. 
C.  H.,  M.  D.,  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  her  Majesty, 
and  Physician  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Duchess 
of  Gloucester  and  Princess  Sophia,  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  F.  B.  S.,  and  F.  S.  A.,  a  Trus- 
tee of  Rtigby  School,  ice.  Ace. 

He  was  bom  Oct.  2,  1766,  the  second  son  of  John 
Vanghan,  M.  D.,  of  Leicester,  by  Hester,  second 
dat^hter  of  Mr.  John  Smalley,  alderman  of  that  town, 
by  Elizabeth,  daaghter  of  Sir  Bichard  Halford,  of  Wis- 
tow,  CO.  of  Leicester,  Bart.  His  father  was  Physician  to 
the  Leicester  Infirmary,  and  the  author  of  some  "  Ob- 
servations on  Hydrophobia,"  on  the  "  Caesarean  Sec- 
tion," and  on  the  "  Effects  of  Cantharides  in  Paralytic 
Affections."  He  was  the  son  of  an  auctioneer,  and 
bod  acquired  a  moderate  fortune  in  his  profession, 
which  might  possibly  have  enabled  him  to  have  left 
at  his  death  10,000/.  among  his  children.  Bat  be 
peferred  to  erpend  his  own  fortune  in  procuring  the 
best  education  for  his  sons,  trusting  that  they  would 
leap  the  harvest  by  their  future  success  in  their  re- 
spective professions.  This  plan  was  fully  successful, 
and  Sir  Henry  was  enabled  to  assist  his  worthy  parent 
with  an  annuity  of  3002.  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
life. 

The  sons  were  educated  at  Rugby.  Sir  Henry  and 
his  three  next  brothers  were  all  at  Oxford  at  the  same 
time ;  the  youngest  went  to  Cambridge. 

Sir  Henry's  next  brother,  the  late  Sir  J(Am 
Vaoghan,  rose  to  be  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
afterwards  a  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas ;  and  died 
a  Privy  Councillor  in  1839.  A  memoir  of  him,  com- 
municated by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  will  be  foimd  in  our 
vol.  XII.,  p.  648. 

The  next  brother,  the  Very  Rev.  Peter  Vaughan,  D. 
D.,  was  Dean  of  Chester,  and  Warden  of  Merton  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    He  died  in  1826. 

The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Richard  Vaughan,  G. 
C.  H.,  late  Envoy  Extraordinary  to  the  United  States 
of  America,  still  survives. 

The  youngest  son,  the  Rev.  Edward  Vaughan,  was 
the  meritorious  and  very  popular  Vicar  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's, Leicester.  He  left  a  family,  some  of  whom 
have  distinguished  themselves. 

Sir  Henry  Vaughan  was  entered  at  Rugby  School 
with  his  elcfer  brother  James  (who  died  young)  on  the 
2.5th  July,  1774.  He  proceeded  from  Rugby  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  M.  A.  June  17, 
1778,  M.  B.  Jan.  14,  1790,  and  M.  D.  Oct.  27,  1791. 
lie  s!)b.sequently  studied  for  some  time  at  Edinburgh. 

In  179 1,  at  the  age  of  28,  being  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  he  settled  in  London.  By 
i;ie  recojnmendation  of  Dr.  Hall,  of  Oxford,  he  con- 
&i;Ucd  Sir  George  Baker  on  his  future  prospects,  and 
was  told  that  he  stood  little  chance  in  the  metro^lis 
for  five  years,  during  which  time  he  must  contmue 


to  snpport  himself  from  other  sources,  at  the  rale  6f 
about  500/.  a  year.  With  this  intention  (and  the 
alternative,  in  case  of  failure,  of  returning  to  Leices- 
ter, to  take  his  father's  position,)  he  borrowed 
1,000/.  (for  "which  he  paid  2,000/.  in  principal  and 
interest  m  the  coarse  of  a  few  years,)  and  on  that 
capital  tried  his  fortune.  Sir  Henry  was  much  grat- 
ified, in  after  life,  by  being  informed  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Valpy,  of  Reading,  that  the  celebrated  Dr.  Warren 
had  predicted  on  Dr.  Vaughan's  coming  to  town,  that 
he  would  rise  to  the  head  of  his  profession.  The  first 
year  his  receipts  were  200/.,  the  second  year  the 
same  sum,  the  third  year  350/.,  the  next  500/.,  the 
next  750/.,  the  next  1,000/.,  and  then  progressively 
more  and  more,  until  his  appointment,  about  18 — ,  to 
be  Physician  to  King  George  the  Third,  when  insane, 
in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Baillie.  The  two  doctOFB 
travelled  to  Windsor  toother;  and  in  the  chaise 
compared  notes  as  to  their  relative  success,  when  Dr. 
Baillie's  last  annual  receipts  were  9,600/.,  and  Sfr 
Henry  Halford's  9,500/. 

When  the  king's  first  insanity  occurred,  the 
queen's  councillors  had,  by  virtue  of  their  oflSce,  the 
nomination  of  the  person  to  whose  care  the  sover- 
eign, under  such  unhappy  circumstances,  should  be 
committed ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willis,  whose  experi- 
ence in  insani^had  been  great,  was  selected.  It  is 
said  that  Dr.  Willis's  treatment  in  the  first  two  ill- 
nesses had  made  a  lasting  impres.sion  on  the  mon- 
arch's mind,  and  that  he  could  never,  after  his  resto- 
ration to  health,  hear  the  name  of  Dr.  Willis  men- 
tioned without  experiencing  a  shadder,  and  suffering 
an  a^ny  which  was  visible  to  all  around.  During 
Sir  Henr3r's  attendance,  therefore,  on  the  Princess 
Amelia,  his  Majesty  desired  him,  in  case  of  his  Maj- 
esty experiencing  a  relapse  of  his  malady,  to  taxis 
care  of^  him,  adding  that  Sir  Henry  must  promise 
never  to  leave  him,  and  that,  if  he  wanted  further 
help,  he  should  call  Dr.  Heberden,  and,  in  case  of 
further  need,  which  would  necessarily  occur  if  Par- 
liament took  np  the  matter.  Dr.  Baillie.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  physicians  when  his  Majesty  becanie 
ill  again,  which  he  did  very  soon  after,  conciliated 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen  tmd  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  added  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  to  the  list  of  his 
physicians  in  Ordinary.  This  confidence  was  con- 
tinned  when  the  Prince  became  George  the  Fourth, 
and  thence  descended  to  William  the  Fourth,  and  to 
Queen  Victoria.  Thus  Sir  Henry  Halford  was  phy- 
sician to  four  successive  sovereigns,  an  honor  never 
conferred  on  any  previous  physician .  Three  of  them 
he  attended  in  Uieir  last  illness. 

Almost  every  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  from 
the  time  of  George  III.,  has  been  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Henry.  His  attentions  to  the  Duke  of  York  dur- 
ing his  last  illness  were  so  remarkably  unremitting, 
that,  to  manifest  the  sense  entertained  of  them,  he 
received  by  royal  vmrrant  a  grant  of  armorial  aug- 
mentations and  supporters.  His  arms  were  previ- 
ously. Argent,  a  greyhound  pessam  sable,  on  a  chief 
azure  three  fienrs  de  lis  or.  For  the  centre  fleur  de 
lis  was  substituted  a  rose  argent,  and  in  further  aug- 
mentation was  added,  on  a  canton  ermine  a  staff 
entwined  with  a  Serpent  proper,  and  ensigned  with  a 
coronet  composed  of  crosjies  pat^e  and  fleuts  de  lis 
(being  that  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  Royal.)  At  a 
crest  of  augmentation,  a  staff  entwined  with  a  ser- 
pent or,  as  on  the  canton.  As  supporters,  two  emews 
proper,  each  gorged  with  a  coronet  composed  of 
crossespatee  and  fieurs  de  lis. 

Dr.  Vaughan  was  created  a  Baronet  by  patent  dated 
27th  Sept.,  1809.  In  1815,  after  the  death  of  Sarah, 
Countess  of  Denbigh,  the  widow  of  Sir  Charles  Hal- 
ford, Bart.,  of  Wistow,  (the  last  male  heir  of  that 
family,  and  who  died  in  1780,)  he  took  the  name  and 
arms  of  Halford  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Being  in  the 
receipt  of  so  large  a  professional  income,  he  e.Tpended 
for  many  years  the  whole  produce  of  his  estates  upon 
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their  improTeiaent,  aad  afkenrards  settled  Us  sod  and 
heir  upon  them. 

He  was  first  elected  President  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1820,  and  had  been  reelected  in  every 
snbseqaent  year.  By  virtue  of  that  office  he  was  a 
tmstee  of  the  British  Huaeum.  On  the  2Sth  June, 
1825,  the  new  College  of  Physicians  in  Pall  Mall  East 
was  opened,  and  Sir  Henry  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
ocoasion  in  the  presence  of  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Sussex,  and  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction. 
This  was  the  most  splendid  meeting  ever  held  by  the 
College,  and  an  elegant  collation  was  provided  for 
the  numerous  assemblage  at  Sir  Henry's  expense. 
The  oration  which,  like  the  Harveian,  was  composed 
in  Latin,  is  distinguished  by  the  purity  of  its  style, 
and  is  particularly  valuable  as  affording  the  testimony 
of  the  President^  and  of  Dr.  Baillie,  to  the  religious 
character  and  opinions  of  the  medical  profession. 

On  that  day  Sir  Henry  Halibrd  received  from  King 
George  the  Fourth  the  star  of  a  Enight  Commander 
of  the  Gnelphic  Order ;  and  William  the  Fourth  sub- 
sequently promoted  him  to  be  a  Grand  Cross. 

Upon  the  decease  of  George  the  Fourth,  a  very 
splendid  clock,  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  his  Majesty, 
was  presented  to  him  by  the  Royal  Family,  in  proof, 
as  the  inscription  states,  "  of  their  esteem  and  regard, 
and  in  testimony  of  the  high  sense  they  entertain  of 
his  professional  abilities,  and  unwearied  attention  to 
their  late  beloved  sister  the  Princess  Amelia,  Her  late 
Majesty  Queen  Charlotte,  His  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Third,  His  hite  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  lastly  of  his  Majesty  King  George  IV." 

As  a  physician,  Sir  Henry  Halford  was  a  favorite 
with  all  chuses,  and  enjoyed,  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
the  coofldenee  of  his  patients.  In  consultation  he 
was  much  regarded  by  his  professional  brethren  on 
accoimt  of  the  quickness  of  his  perception,  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment,  and  the  readiness  and  abun- 
dance of  his  resources.  In  society  he  was  prized ;  for 
to  strong  natural  sagacity  and  good  sense,  he  added 
the  chaim  of  a  highly  classical  taste,  and  consider- 
able literary  attainments.  In  temi)er  and  disposition 
he  was  remarkably  sociable  and  kind-hearted ;  and, 
though  irritable,  was  placable  and  forgiving. 

He  was  proud  of  his  literaryproductions,  which  he 
irarinted  more  than  once.  They  were  as  follows : 
«  Oratio  Harveiana,  habita  IS  Oct.  1800,"  4to.  "  An 
account  of  what  appeared  on  opening  the  coffin  of 
IQn^  Charles  the  First,  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Wind- 
sor, m  the  presence  of  the  Prince  Regent,  1813,"  4to. 
The  original  manuscript  of  this  is  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum,  authenticated  by  the  signature  of 
the  Prince  Regent.  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  May,  1813. 

In  1831  Sir  Henry  published  his  Essays  and  Ora- 
tions in  a  small  volume.  The  essays  are  on  the  fol- 
lowing subjects :  1.  Tlie  Climacteric  Disease.  2. 
The  necessity  of  caution  in  the  estimation  of  systoms 
in  the  last  steps  of  some  diseases.  3.  The  Tic  Don- 
looreox.  4.  Shakspere's  Test  of  Insanity  (in  Ham- 
let, Act  in.,  Sc.  4.)  5.  The  influence  of  some  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Body  on  the  Mind.  6.  The  Kavaot 
of  Aretseus,  now  called  the  Brain  Fever.  And  he 
afterwards  published  four  other  papers  read  at  the 
College,  On  the  Treatment  of  the  Gout ;  On  Phleg- 
masia I>olens  ;  On  the  Treatment  of  Insanity,  partic- 
ularly the  Moral  Treatment ;  and.  On  the  liiHiths  of 
some  illustrious  Persons  of  Antiquity.  In  1834  he 
published  a  paper,  On  the  Edttcation  and  Conduct  of 
a  Physician ;  and  in  1835,  another.  On  the  Deaths  of 
some  Eminent  Persons  of  Modem  Times.  Abstracts 
of  all  these  essays  will  be  found  in  Pettigrew's  Por- 
trait Gallery,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  valuaUe 
aid  in  the  present  memoir. 

In  1835  he  again  delivered  the  Harveian  Oration, 
in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Sir  George  Tutbill, 
who  had  been  appointed  to  that  honorable  function. 
This  oration  contains  merited  tributes  to  the  memoirs 
of  Dr.  Maton,  Dr.  Ainslie,  and  Dr.  Powell. 


Sir  Henry  was  attached  to  the  eomposttioa  at  Latia 
poetry,  some  specimens  of  which  have  appeared  in 
our  pages.  His  evidence  on  various  subjects  given 
before  Committees  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  will 
be  found  in  the  printed  reports. 

The  best  portrait  of  Sir  Henry  Halford  is  by  Sr 
Thomas  Lawrence.  Another  by  H.  Room  is  engraved 
by  J.  Cochran,  1838,  in  Pettigrew's  Medical  Portrait 
Gallery. 

OsoKsx  LicmtoToiT,  Esq. — Mardi  31. — At  his  cot- 
tage in  the  Circus  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  aged  76, 
George  Lackington,  Esq.,  the  once  eminent  book- 
seller and  publisher  of  the  Temjde  of  the  Moses  at 
Finsbury  Square. 

He  was  nephew  to  that  singular  and  well-known 
character,  the  elder  Lackington,  who,  when  he  had 
realized  a  handsome  fortune,  resolved  to  retire  from 
business,  and  close  his  life  in  the  country.  At  that 
time  the  father  of  Mr.  George  Laddngton,  a  thriving 
coal  merchant,  of  the  same  name,  but  a  very  distant 
if  any  relation  to  the  bookseller,  thought  it  would  be 
a  judicious  esmblisbment  for  his  son  to  purchase  into 
a  concern  where  that  name  was  so  extensively  aad 
profitably  known.  George  thus  became  a  publisher, 
and  for  many  years  carried  on  the  trade  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Allen,  (an  excellent  judge  of  old  books,) 
and  Mr.  Hughes,  the  lessee  also  of  Sadler's  Well*. 
When  the  splendid  Tem^e  of  the  Muses  was  erected, 
the  contractor  for  mail  coaches  (we  believe  another 
sleeping  partner)  drove  a  coach  and  foar  horses 
round  uie  interior  of  the  dome,  as  a  proof  of  its  capa- 
ciousness. When  surrounded  wim  thousands  of 
volumes,  it  was  indeed  the  most  extraordinary  hbnoy 
in  the  world ;  and  their  publications,  almost  the  first 
of  cheap  literature,  were  wonderAilly  extensive  and 
profitable.  Mr.  A.  Kirkman,  Mr.  Mavor,  (son  of 
Dr.  Mavor  of  Woodstock,)  and  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
Harding,  (of  whom  we  gave  a  biographical  notice  in 
our  number  for  January  last,)  were  also  afterwards 
partners,  but  the  parties  separated  in  consequence  of 
various  deaths  and  casualties,  and  the  firm  was  con- 
tinued in  Fall  Mall  East  under  the  name  of  Harding 
and  Lepard.  The  Temple  itself  was  destroyed  ly 
fire,  and  is  now  little  more  than  a  shell. 

During  his  later  years,  Mr.  Lackington  was  one  of 
the  official  assignees  of  bankrupts  in  London,  and  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  was  sin^ulariy 
able,  from  his  talents  for  figures,  his  pnnctuabty,  lus 
address,  and  his  experience. 

Mr.  George  Lacldngton  married  a  daughter  of 
Captain  Bullock,  R.  N.,  and  has  left  two  daughters, 
both,  we  are  informed,  eligibly  married.  He  wa^ 
in  all  respects,  a  worthy  member  of  society :  nrbane 
in  his  manners,  well-informed,  and  nnrversal^ 
esteemed. 


Iir  1619,  during  the  trial  of  the  patriotic  Bamveldt 
and  the  admirable  Grotius,  at  the  prosecution  of  Man- 
rice  of  Kassau,  as  Arminians  or  Rcmonstrtots,  (for 
such,  even  among  Protestants,  was  the  mutual  and 
sanguinary  intolerance  of  the  period,)  and  while  these 
predestined  victims  were  in  close  confinement,  in 
anticipation  of  their  prepared  sentence,  their  Oiend 
Petrus  Scriverius,  then  engaged  in  a  new  edition  of 
Sectmdus,  was  permitted  to  consult  Grotius  on  the 
undertaking.  In  sending,  however,  each  proof-sheet 
for  correction,  he  substituted  to  the  author's  text  verses 
communicative  of  the  proceedings,  as  they  advanced, 
against  the  illustrious  prisoners.  Bamveldt  had  thus 
the  melancholy  forewarning  of  his  execution,  which 
occurred  the  13th  of  May,  1619,  and  Grotius,  of  his 
adjudged  perpetual  incarceration,  of  which  Scriverius, 
in  the  same  way,  facilitated  the  evasion,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  by  enabling  Grotius  to  concert  with  his  wife  the 
stratagem  which  effected  his  escape  to  the  Austrian 
Netherlands.  The  fact  is  detailed  In  Gerard  Brandt's 
"Narrative  of  the  Trial,"  Rotterdam,  1708. 
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1.  Thu  New  World;  or.  Mechanical  System. 

By  J.  A.  Etzi^r. 

2.  A  Treaiite  on  Moral  Freedom,  and  the 

Operations  of  the  InteUectttal  Princi- 
ples.  By  W.  Caihns,  LL.D.  London : 
Longmans.     1844. 

3.  The  Different  Dispensations  ;  or,  the  Grad- 

ual Development,  Harmony,  and  Com- 
pletion of  the  Great  Work  of  Human  Be- 
demption.  By  Rer.  W.  H.  Nbale. 
London.     1843. 

Tbk  position  of  man  in  the  world  reminds  one  of 
those  ever-increasing  circles  which  are  caused  by 
throwing  a  stone  into  a  calm  piece  of  water ;  a 
small  centre  ring  is  first  seen,  another  of  larger 
size  uprises,  a  third  larger  than  the  former,  and 
another  and  another,  till  all  is  lost  to  the  eye  in 
that  largest  which  seems  either  bounded  by  the 
books  of  the  water,  or  to  become  part  and  parcel  of 
it.  Even  so  each  of  as  is  placed  in  a  circle  most 
narrow  and  circumscribed — that  of  oar  individual 
wants,  wishes,  and  duties ;  but  if  we  look  farther, 
we  shall  see  another  connected  with  that,  which 
tells  as  that  man  is  related  by  the  ties  of  kindred 
and  friendship  to  others.  Then  again  we  see  him 
encircled  still  more  widely  by  his  relationship  to 
lociety ;  and  farther  still,  by  connection  with  the 
oation ;  and  further  still,  by  the  bonds  of  a  com- 
mon and  universal  humanity,  by  which  all  man 
become  his  brethren ;  and  furthest  of  all,  by  that 
spiritual  Mature  and  those  immortal  powers  and 
privileges  which  connect  him  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heavenlies  and  with  God  himself. 

Christianity  teaches  us  this,  but  men  have  not 
heeded  its  voice ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if  these 
links  of  brotherhood  and  universal  fellowship  were 
as  unlikely  to  become  firm  and  fixed  as  ever,  as  if 
the  circles  of  union  which  God  has  given  as  were 
in  reality  as  frail,  fleeting,  and  evanescent,  as  their 
symbol  in  the  stone-disturbed  waters.  But  this 
cannot  be ;  nor  will  a  believer  in  the  providence  of 
God  ever  admit  the  thought  into  his  heart.  Still 
the  question.  How  will  good  come  out  of  evil  1 — 
how  will  brotherhood  exhibit  itself  as  a  fruit  of 
confusion? — is  argent,  and  it  is  not  unimportant ; 
to  attempt  to  give  it  some  sufficient  answer,  and  to 
show  that  the  world  is  in  a  transition  state  from 
darkness  and  death  to  light  and  life,  is  the  object 
of  this  paper. 

Let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  present  state  of 
things  in  theoations.  All  that  is  is  linked  to  what 
has  gone  by,  in  some  way  or  other ;  but  there  are 
seemingly  peculiar  eras  in  which  the  history  of 
man  takes  a  new  turn,  and  the  life  of  nations  re- 
ceives a  fresh  irapetas.  The  conquest  of  Carthage 
by  the  Romans,  the  invasion  by  the  Barbarians  of 
the  Roman  empire,  the  spread  of  Mahomctanism, 
the  Reformation,  are  all  illustrations  of  what  we 
mean.  An  era  has  lately  passed,  however,  equal 
in  importance  to  any  of  them ;  one,  the  effects  of 
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which  are  still  traceable — we  mean  that  of  the 
French  Revolution. 

Those  who  have  lived  daring  the  great  events 
which  distinguished  the  closing  years  of  the  last 
and  the  first  part  of  the  present  century  cannot  (ail 
to  have  observed  a  wonderful  difference  from  all 
that  took  place  before.  Often  have  revolutions 
occurred,  grievous  wars  were  fought  through,  arts 
and  sciences  spread,  but  in  no  case  with  the  same 
character  and  force  as  since  1788.  After  that, 
men  saw  a  nation  denying  the  existence  of  God, 
and  worshipping  what  they  called  the  "goddess 
of  reason,"  in  the  form  of  an  abandoned  woman — 
a  fit  type  of  the  debasement  to  which  they  had 
reduced  the  Godlike  within  them.  Then  men  saw 
nation  rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against 
kingdom,  so  that  since  that  period  every  country 
in  Europe — all  of  importance,  either  in  Asia  or 
America,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  known 
parts  in  Africa — have  been  engaged  in  war.  Ar- 
mies, unequalled,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
times,  for  the  union  of  discipline,  power,  and  nnm- 
bers,  have  encountered  one  another  in  the  shock  of 
battle ;  one  gigantic  evil  power  has  been  seen  to 
arise,  attempting  to  crush  the  liberties  and  national 
life  of  all  Europe,  till  the  armies  of  heaven,  through 
Russia  and  England,  interfered  to  check  her  course, 
and  the  pride  and  power  of  France  was  humbled, 
was  broken,  losing  in  the  contest  3,700,000  of  her 
warriors. 

It  is  but  a  few  months  since  an  empire,  which 
had  been  closed  for  thousands  of  years  to  all  other 
nations,  was  compelled  by  our  arms,  (exercised  as 
they  were  unwillingly  against  her,)  to  open  its 
harbors  to  the  world,  and  China  is  being  brought 
into  the  circle  of  the  family  of  nations. 

A  vast  empire  has  been  formed  by  us  in  India, 
almost  in  spite  of  ourselves;  and  the  links  thus 
forged  between  Europe  and  Asia  have  been  drawn 
still  closer  by  the  shortening,  to  one  month,  of  the 
voyage  which  formerly  occupied  nearly  half  a  year. 

But  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  ukase  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  issued,  compelling  all  the  Jews 
resident  on  the  frontiers  of  liis  vast  empire,  to  the 
amoiut  of  500,000  persons,  to  move  some  hundreds 
of  miles  inland — ^a  movement  which  we  laimot 
speak  of  but  as  a  cruel  one;  yet  a  movement 
which  probably  is  connected  with  other  plans  and' 
other  destinies  for,  the  outcast  children  of  Israel,, 
than  have  entered  the  thoughts  of  Nicholas.  We 
know  that  they,  are  lifting  up  their  heads  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  coming  redemption,  and  it  ia  not, 
presumption  to  hope  that  this  is  one  step  towards 
that  great  end.  But  a  few  yeaia  back,  Baron 
Rothschild,  of  Vienna,  was  urged,  we  have  been 
told,  to  purchase  Palestine  for  his  countrymen.. 
"The  land  is  ours,,  (said  he  in  reply,),  wherefore 
should  I  purchase  itV  He  knew  that  the  work 
of  the  restoration  of  his  countrymen  was  one  which 
the  Lord  had  reserved  for  himself  to  accomplish, 
and  he  was  content  to  bide  the  time. 

During  this  age,  above  all  others,  the  propheo]^ 
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Aat  "many  shall  ran  to  and  fro,  and  that  knowl- 
edge shall  be  increased,"  has  been-fnlfilled.  It  is 
snfficient,  for  the  present,  to  obaerre,  that  onrs  is 
the  age  of  the  steam-engine  and  of  the  rulway, 
and  of  those  various  applications  of  artistic  skill 
which  render  imperative  a  solution  of  the  problem, 
how  machinery  may  work  for,  and  not  agaitisl,  the 
poor  man — a  problem  which  is  pressing  itself  upon 
the  thinking,  and  the  lover  of  his  brethren,  with 
tremendous  force,  and  to  which  an  answer  will  be 
found  either  in  letters  of  blood  and  fire,  (which 
God  avert,)  or  by  a  wise  and  healthy  system  of 
associative  policy. 

This  age,  too,  is  remarkable  as  being  that  in 
which  OUT  Bible,  and  most  of  our  Missionary  So- 
cieties, and  the  various  others  which  have  kindred 
objects  in  view,  started  forward  on  their  well- 
intended  career ;  all,  whether  we  approve  abso- 
lotely  either  of  their  conduct  and  principles  or  not, 
professedly  desirons  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel,  and 
all  certainly  remarkable  as  instruments  under  God 
for  bringing  about  that  witness  of  the  Gospel  to  all 
nations,  after  which  "  the  end  shall  come."  We 
will  now  glance  at  the  state  of  the  churches.  It 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  two  words  "  religious 
eonfittion."  Tlere  is  a  movement  throughout  the 
world  which  has  to  do  with  religious  questions — a 
spirit  of  dissatisfaction  with  what  is,  and  a  desire 
to  substitute  for  it  what  seems  more  prize-worthy. 
That  the  spirit  of  change  is  abroad  in  the  churches 
we  may  see  in  divers  ways. 

tn  the  CSmrdi  of  England,  for  example,  there 
ihas  arisen,  within  a  few  year^,  an  unlooked-for 
influence  of  a  most  powerful  and  remarkable  char- 
acter, which  has  wrought  in  her,  and  seems  not 
unlikely  still  to  work  changes  of  a  kind  more  im- 
portant, wide-spreading,  and  permanent  than  all  the 
efllbrts  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield  during  the  last 
century  could  effect.  The  spiritual  position  and 
representative  character  of  her  clergy*  are  being 
fi»r  more  deeply  considered  than  they  have  been 
.  rince  the  days  of  the  Reformation ;  the  spiritual 
nature  and  value  of  her  ordinances  have  smce  also 
been  far  more  strongly  than  formerly  pressed  upon 
her  children  ;  and  men  of  as  much  piety  as  learn- 
ing, and  as  much  self-denying  earnestness  as 
either,  are  laboring  to  bring  her  back  to  what  they 
believe  to  be  her  best  and  brightest  days,  "^ut  to 
be  successful  (even  if  it  were  desirable)  requires 
retrogression  in  everything  else ;  and  since  this  can- 
not be,  if  the  Church  of  England  changes  at  all, 
she  must  go  on,  and  if  so,  who  can  tell  where  the 
movement  may  stop  *  Efforts  akin  to  these  once 
ended  in  her  being  humbled  to  the  dust  for  a  sea- 
son— they  may  now  end  in  her  utter  destruction ; 
.  at  all  events,  they  may  draw  hor  down  from  her 
present  union  of  the  highest  principles  of  faith  in 
■  Christ,  with  the  highest  principles  of  church  gov- 
.  emment — an  union  which  forms  a  perfect  whole — 

♦  They  are  not  vicars  or  tubstUutet  Jin-  Christ,  but 
>  lepresentatives  of  him,  as  the  ever-present  Invisible  Head 
.  «f  his  church. 


into  that  denial  of  fioA,  and  that  over^zaltatKm 
of  the  power  of  the  ministry  and  of  the  meaaa  of 
grace,  which  must  terminate  in  Popeiy. 

There  is  the  Otttrch.  of  Scotland — ^rent  already, 
alas !  by  a  very  sad  and  lamentable  schism — with 
this  remarkable  peculiarity  in  it,  that  the  seceding 
and  protesting  party,  though  in  other  respects  an 
absolute  antithesis  to  the  Ultra-High-Churchmen 
in  England,  are  quite  as  decided  in  their  claim  to 
divine  power,  as  ministers  of  Christ.  llltiarCatho- 
lidsm  in  England  and  Ultra-Protestantism  in  Scot- 
land are  thus  shaking  hands  across  the  border. 
Providence  is  here  reading  us  a  page  in  the  history 
of  the  destinies  of  nations. 

There  is  Dissent,  again,  and  Indieidualism  in 
religion,  mistaking  the  duty  and  sacred  privilege  of 
private  jttgment  for  a  right,  and  carrying  that  sup- 
posed right  so  far  as  to  make  adjudgment  private, 
and  each  individual,  if  it  wera  possible,  the  inter- 
preter of  Scripture  for  himself :  thus  attempting  to 
constitute  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ  on  the 
basis  of  infinite  division,  instead  of  universal  unity. 

There  is  the  Oiureh  of  Rome,  apparently  ad- 
vancing with  rapid  strides  to  supreme  power  io 
Ireland,  and  by  no  means  waiting  in  this  land ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  Pope  is 
flouted  and  scorned  in  France ;  while  Spiain,  the 
country  which,  at  the  cost  of  all  which  is  most 
valuable  to  a  nation,  maintained  and  asserted  it,  is 
casting  off  his  chains  and  trampling  them  under 
foot ;  the  worm  is  thus  at  the  root  of  Popery,  even 
while  there  is  a  show  of  greenness  and  budding 
amongst  some  of  the  branches. 

Thus,  too,  singular  illustration  of  the  restieas- 
ness  and  agitation  of  the  age,  (as  if  still  more  to 
mark  the  times  we  live  in  as  the  period  when  the 
signs  in  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars  are  to 
thicken  around  us,)  amongst  the  innumerable 
sects  which  the  rashness  of  unhumbled  self-wiH, 
when  exercised  on  religions  questions,  gives  rise 
to,  we  see  uprising  in  America  the  almost  incredi- 
ble delusion  of  Aformonism,  and  a  new  Simon  Mv 
grns  preferring  his  claim  to  be  some  great  one,  and 
with  such  success,  that  this  fiilse  prophet  has 
deluded  some  thousands  of  men  by  his  pretended 
discovery  of  a  new  Bible,  which  is  to  do  away 
with  our  Scriptures,  through  certain  mystic  plates, 
and  his  own  endowment  with  the  gifl  of  prophecy. 
To  such  an  extent  has  this  delusion  spread,  that 
he  has  already  built  a  large  town,  by  the  help  of 
his  followers,  and  bids  fair  to  succeed  still  further 
in  the  attempts  even  now  making  in  England  and 
elsewhere  to  deceive  many  more. 

Nor  must  we  forget  to  notice  those,  who,  avow- 
edly throwing  off  all  that,  in  the  opinion  of  their 
fellows,  gives  man  his  real  superiority  to  the  mere 
animal,  have  substituted  dead  abstractions  of  the 
understanding  for  living  truths  of  faith  and  the 
reason,  and  have  fancied  they  could  prove  there 
was  no  God ! — a  number  fearfully  increased,  even 
in  religious  England,  of  late  years.  It  cannot  be 
that  this  blaspheming  and  Atheistic  spirit  dioaU 
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bave  iwen  wp  for  nothing!  Bot  to  what  end, 
whither  does  this  sad  spirit  of  oonfaeion  hi  the 
ehuTches  and  the  nations  tend  ?  There  wonld  seem 
to  bo  but  one  answer — to  desolation,  and  mourn- 
ing, and  woe-^to  evil,  pure,  unmixed  evil. 

He,  howerer,  who  believes  in  a  redeeming  God, 
win  not,  cannot  admit  this.  Amid  the  howling  of 
the  storm,  he  hears  the  voice  of  Him  who  of  old 
said,  "  Peace  ;  be  still."  In  the  mist  and  dark- 
ness of  these  warring  elements,  he  beholds  the 
form  of  Him  who  walked  on  the  sea.  A  fierce 
conffict  is  commencing,  it  is  true,  between  light 
and  darkness — between  trnth  and  that  falsehood 
which  would  impose  its  counterfeit  self  on  man  for 
the  truth  which,  in  all,  he  is  seeking  for — and  we 
know  that  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail.  We 
nay  be  calm  in  the  assurance,  that  good  will 
triumph  over  evil — that  light  will  shine  through, 
and  eventually  overwhelm,  the  darkness.  If  it 
were  not  so,  how  sad  and  gloomy  wonld  be  the 
aspect  of  the  times— how  painfully  hopeless  would 
these  strugglings  of  great  principles  appear !  Yes, 
there  is  a  Providence  which  overrules  all  things  for 
good — the  same  wtiich,  in  the  beginning  of  time, 
brought  order  out  of  chaos  ;  and  which,  out  of  the 
moral  confusion  and  perplexities  which,  to  our 
sbortrsighted  scan,  seem  so  inextricable,  will 
cause  mercy  and  troth,  righteousness  and  peace, 
and  happiness  to  arise.  All  things  seem  iyiag  off 
from  the  centre  of  tmth,  and  to  be  looking  for  it  in 
thor  own  small  systems ;  but  there  is  a  harmony 
in  ail  this  discord  to  those  who  look  higher  and 
further ;  for  as  it  is  out  of  the  due  appHcation  and 
arrangement  of  discords  that  the  harmonies  of 
mtisic  spring,  so  from  these  elements  and  portions 
rf  truth  will  be  wrought  an  outline  and  shadow  of 
Him  who  is  the  truth  itself,  and  who  "will  come  to 
make  all  things  new.  These  sounds  are  but  tun- 
ings of  the  instruments  prior  to  that  universal  crash 
which  will  introduce  in  the  moral  world  that  music 
which  it  is  no  foolish  imagination  to  believe  to 
have  its  type  in  that  of  the  spheres ;  for  if  there  be, 
as  Some  of  the  wisest  and  best  have  thonght,  a 
music  in  the  material  system  of  the  universe,  how 
much  more  may  we  believe  that  its  kindred  moral 
harmony  will  be  restored  to  the  spiritual  on  earth, 
which  we  know  to  hove  existence  amongst  the 
spirits  of  heaven  ? 

Thus,  thoogh  the  aspect  of  the  world  around  is 
gloomy  and  threatening,  it  yet  presents  cause  for 
hope :  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  seen  by  the 
earnest  observer  to  interpenetrate  "  the  clouds  of 
heaven  ;"  and  thus,  therefore,  we  would  say,  with 
fall  confidence,  the  tendencies  which  events  are 
taking  are  for  good,  and  not  for  evil. 

But  we  should  very  imperfectly  ftilfil  onr  inten- 
tion, when  commencing  this  paper,  if  we  did  not 
attempt  to  point  out  in  what  manner  these  tenden- 
cies are  working  for  good — ^how  we  may  trace  the 
types,  and  forecastings  by  shadow,  of  the  times  of 
*'tbe  restitution  of  all  things,"  even  in  the  confu- 
Mon  which  at  pieseat  is  so  appalling  and  awful. 
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Nor  will  this  be  withont  its  value ;  for  far  higher 
causes  for  hope  would  arise  in  the  breasts  of  think- 
ing men,  if  they  would  learn  to  regard  the  confused 
aims  of  the  various  philanthropists  of  the  day  t* 
bring  about  a  better  order  of  things  in  the  light  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  namely,  as  types,  by  which 
we  may  read  of  those  future  days  in  which  the  great 
drama  of  redemption  will  unfold  its  final  scenes. 

Thus  the  French  Revolution  was  a  truth, 
though,  as  Carlyle  truly  said,  it  was  a  tmth  clad  in 
hell-fire.  Selfishness  and  devilism  were  at  work 
there,  and  met  their  fitting  reward  ;  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  aim  of  the  earnest  and  unself- 
ish amongst  the  actors  of  tbat  dreadful  time,  and 
unhappy  country,  was  the  introduction  of  a  new 
order  of  things,  in  which  all  should  be  happy  and 
all  contented— all  good  and  all  free.  Vain  and 
foolish  thought !  As  if  the  mere  workings  of  out- 
ward political  change  couM  bring  about  a  state  of 
things  so  deeply  connected  with  the  inward  spirit 
and  moral  nature  of  man  !  But  in  these  efforts  and 
aims,  dimly  traceable  as  they  are  in  those  charao> 
ters  of  Mood  and  fire  which  give  such  dreadful 
meaning  to  the  events  of  that  day,  we  may  find  the 
beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things.  From  that 
time  the  relation  of  man  to  man  was  altered  in  the 
aspect  which  it  bore  ;  that  relation  is  unalterable — 
it  is  the  bond  of  a  common  humanity  and  a  univer- 
sal brotherhood,  the  foundation  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  Christianity,  but  the  application  of  which 
to  the  ontward  state  of  society  and  the  political 
finunework  of  what  is  well  called  the  common- 
wealth,  because  it  is  the  common  weal,  was 
seldom  or  never  so  pressed  home  and  acted  on  as 
it  has  been  since  the  commencement  of  that 
remarkable  era.  To  this  it  is  true  there  have  ever 
stood  hostile  counter  agencies  in  tliat  selfishness 
which  would  make  man  "  a  sordid  solitary  thing, 
midst  countless  brethren,  with  a  lonely  heart," 
encouraged  as  it  is  by  a  commercial  system,  the 
tendency  of  which  is  to  divide  man  more  than  ever 
from  man,  by  doing  away  with  the  class  interme- 
diate to  the  enormously  rich  and  the  misera^y 
poor :  and  schooled  as  it  is  in  the  small  death-in- 
life  founded  maxims  and  speculations  of  that  poht- 
ical  economy  which  cannot  regard  men  otherwise 
than  as  things. 

But  may  not  these  counter  agencies  be  in  them- 
selves the  necessary  consequences  of  that  state  of 
transition  from  one  form  of  social  polity  to  another  < 
— and  therefore,  if  we  look  at  them  narrowly,  may 
they  not  suggest  the  hope  that  a  day  is  not  far  off 
when  men  will,  in  very  deed,  socially,  politically, 
religiously,  regard  one  another  as  members  of  one 
family?  The  two  classes,  fostered  by  the  com- 
mercial system  which  is  so  largely  extending  itself 
both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures,  by  land  and 
by  sea,  may  come  into  collision  ;  it  is  more  than 
likely  labor  may  be  absolutely  struck  out  of  the 
market  by  machinery,  and  the  consequence  of  such 
an  event  who  can  tellt  But  mankind  will  not, 
cannot,  be  always  quarrelling,  always  suffering ; 
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an  end  most  come,  a  new  state  of  things  must 
arise,  in  which  the  interests  of  each  will  be  felt  to 
be  the  interests  of  all ;  when  labor,  capital,  and 
talent  will  blend  in  harmony,  animated  and  directed 
by  the  religion  of  love. 

Viewed  thus,  there  is  much  meaning  in  the  con- 
Tulsive  efforts  of  professed  and  real  friends  of  the 
people,  in  our  own  land,  to  better  the  condition 
and  raise  the  moral  character  of  their  poorer 
brethren — there  is  much  that  is  valuable  and  full 
of  real  truth,  even  in  what  we  may  deem  mista- 
ken in  their  views. 

Doctrines  of  equality,  for  instance,  are  sinful, 
if  attempted  to  be  pat  into  practice ;  since,  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  this  equality,  desolation  and 
misery  must  be  legally,  or  by  brute  force,  in- 
flicted on  thousands  of  the  happy  homes  of  Eng- 
land. Such  views  are  absurd  in  theory ;  since,  to 
lay  no  stress  on  the  fact,  that  a  day,  an  hour, 
would  scarce  pass  before  the  selfishness  of  man  had 
overthrown  it  all,  in  order  to  maintain  this  rob- 
bery-obtained equality,  mere  state  power  must 
strive  to  do  away  with  those  inequalities  in  energy 
and  talent  which  another  power  than  that  of  man 
has  appointed  to  be  the  law  of  our  species ;  a 
thing  impossible.  Bat  even  these  cries  are  tokens 
of  one  earnest  longing  of  the  heart  for  that  day 
when  Ephraim  shall  not  envy  Judah,  and  Judah 
shall  not  vex  Ephraim — of  that  day  when  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  social  body  will  be  felt  to  be 
that  of  every  individual  man ;  when  the  humble 
will  be  raised  without  the  degradation  of  the 
mighty,  and  when  men  will  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  true  basis  for  equality  is  to  be 
found  in  the  spiritual  and  not  in  the  outward — ^in 
religion,  and  not  in  political  institutions. 

lo  this  way  also  the  dreams  of  poets  respecting 
univenial  unity,  and  of  philosophers  respecting  uni- 
versal perfectibility,  finding  an  echo,  as  they  do, 
in  every  human  heart,  and  revealing  to  us  as  they 
do,  glimpses  of  a  beauty  and  truth,  and  a  good- 
ness which  are  not  of  earth — these  dream-like 
gbmpses  of  the  truth  of  things  point  towards  that 
day  when  the  life  will  not  be  ''a  vision  shadow- 
ing out  truth,  dimly  and  uncertainly,  amid  many 
lets,  hindrances,  sorrows,  and  sins ;  but  when  life, 
and  light  and  goodness,  will  in  very  deed  tabemar 
clc  among  men." 

The  attempts  which  are  also  made,  on  such  an 
extended  scale,  to  give  the  means  of  education  to 
the  lower  classes — ^the  wide  extension  of  the  in- 
fluence of  printing — the  societies  formed  for  the 
distribution  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  and  of 
publications  having  professedly  for  their  object  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  readers — and,  again, 
those  societies  which  aim  at  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel in  our  colonies  and  amongst  the  heathen,  are 
worthy  of  regard  in  considering  the.  tendencies  of 
the  times.  The  outward,  the  temporal,  is  a 
type  of  the  inward  and  the  eternal ;  and  the  sud- 
den uprise,  in  the  memory  of  many  living,  of  most 
of  those  societies  we  have  alluded  to,  and  the  an- 


exampled  spread  of  the  power  of  the  piesa,  and 
the  enlargement  of  its  sphere— by  education,  which 
is  being  so  struggled  for  now — herald  forth  to  as 
that  period  when  there  will  be  no  night,  no  mist 
or  darkness,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  men. 

We  may  thus,  too,  hail  with  hope  the  discus- 
sion of  those  great  questions  which  are  at  present 
agitating  the  churches.  The  contest  between 
extremes  will  finally,  at  all  events,  bring  out  the 
great  truths  which  exist  within  them,  but  which 
are  now  so  disfigured  by  the  systems  of  men. 
Religious  Catholicity — that  is,  universalis  in 
religion — is  a  truth  ;  and  Protestantism— that  is, 
religious  individuality — is  a  truth ;  and  yet  they 
ore  now  being  set  one  againrt  another,  and  are 
each  struggling  for  the  mastery.  Church  authori- 
ty and  private  judgments  are  truths,  yet  they  also 
are  opposed  one  against  tite  other,  as  if  enemies. 
Why  is  this? 

Men  will  start  up  on  either  side  and  answer, 
because  the  truth  is  with  us,  and  not  with  them. 
Alas !  they  know  not  that  truth  is  with  them  both : 
the  third,  another  something  is  wanting,  which 
will  blend  these  warring  truths  together  in  one 
harmonious  whole,  so  that  each  truth  so  earnestly 
contended  for  shall  be  another,  yet  the  same  ;  that 
third  something  exists  now  amongst  men,  aye,  and, 
in  spite  of  themselves,  within  them,  but  they  will 
not  acknowledge  it — ^it  is  the  relation  of  redeemed 
tnen  lo  God  through  Christ  Jesus. 

But  just  as  we  know  that  the  collision  between 
the  flint  and  steel  produces  the  bright  and  warm 
spark  of  fire,  so  will  he  who  maintains  an  tinbro- 
ken  confidence  in  the  all-controlling  providence  of 
God  believe  that  the  final  result  of  all  this  war  of 
opinion  will  be  the  development  of  that  time  of 
universal  unity  when  the  fiunily  relation  between 
God  and  all  men  will  be  acknowledged  by  each, 
for  himself  and  for  his  fellows,  and  when  the  deep 
truth,  that  we  are  many  members  in  Christ,  yet 
but  one  body,  will  be  universally  felt  and  under- 
stood. 

At  present  the  struggle  is  between  Individualiun 
and  Universality,  but  the  general  tendency  is  to- 
wards the  latter ;  it  has  come  in  upon  as  like  an 
aggressor,  breaking  up  the  old  boundaries  of  time 
and  space,  concentrating  the  energies  of  thousands, 
where  formerly,  if  solitary  and  unasBisted  effort 
failed,  the  object  desired  would  have  been  let 
alone;  and  calling  also  upon  us  to  contemplate 
those  relations  of  s{»rit — diat  hidden  life  of  soul 
which  connects  each  man  with  all  men,  eadi 
church  with  the  whole  church,  and  time  present 
with  time  past  and  future.  Universalism  is  the 
animtis  of  the  age.  All  things  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts — what  is  physical,  or  outward  and 
seen  by  the  senses;  what  is  intellectual,  that  is, 
related  to  the  understanding  and  the  higher  power 
of  the  reason ;  and  what  is  tpWitwd,  or  belonging 
to  the  will,  the  aflfections,  and  the  reason,  the  con- 
science, and  the  imagination.  In  each  of  these 
three  diviaions  of  things  men  are  aiming  at  Uni- 
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TemKsm,  or  what  relates  to  and  afiects  the  world 
as  a  whole,  and  not  as  composed  of  parts  and 
units  only.  In  the  ontward,  the  physical  sphere 
of  things,  we  see  machinery  giving  man  a  mastery 
over  space  and  time  which  would  have  seemed  a 
dream  to  ourselves  twenty  years  ago,  and  con- 
necting town  with  town,  country  with  conntry, 
and  continent  with  continent,  in  so  wonderful  a 
manner  as  to  render  the  expectation  no  longer  ex- 
travagant that  even  the  air  itself  will  ultimately 
form  a  roadway  for  the  intercourse  of  man  witli 
man.  We  all  know  pretty  well  what  mechanical 
power  can  effect,  and  how  it  is  introducing  itself 
everywhere  and  into  everything ;  but  the  follow- 
ing extract,  which  appears  on  the  tiUe-page  of  a 
treatise  on  a  new  application  of  mechanics,  is 
probably  new  to  most  of  our  readers.  We  shall 
give  it  without  a  word,  either  for  or  against  its 
practicability.  What  has  been  done  in  mechanics, 
and  roan's  knowledge  of  the  tremendous  power 
resident  in  substances  seemingly  most  simple  and 
innocent,  prevent  a  negative.  Our  only  reason  for 
alluding  to  it  is,  that  it  afibrds  a  kit  illustration  of 
the  tendency  of  men  in  this  day  to  Universalism  in 
the  region  of  phjrsical  nature.  The  extract  is  as 
follows : — 

"  The  New  World,  or  Mechanical  System ;  to 
perform  the  labors  of  man  and  beast,  by  inanimate 
powers,  that  cost  nothing  for  producing  and  pre- 
paring the  substances  of  fife  ;  with  plates.  By  J. 
A.  Etzler.  As  a  sequel  to  his  '  Paradise.'  It  is 
here  proved,  from  experience,  how  to  cultivate 
twenty  thousand  acres  by  one  machine  and  three 
or  four  men,  with  a  capital  of  less  than  one  dollar 
per  acre,  in  the  most  superior  mode ;  how  to  clear 
land  from  trees,  stumps,  roots  and  stones ;  fill  and 
drain  swamps,  make  dams,  canals,  ditches,  roads, 
and  perform  any  kind  of  work  in  the  ground ; 
build  houses  and  furnish  as  much  inanimate  power 
as  desired,  for  any  place  and  any  stationary  mar 
chine— all  by  the  same  system." 

There  are  prospectuses  also,  by  the  same  inven- 
tor, for  the  construction  of  what  he  calls  the  naval 
automaton,  which,  by  the  action  of  the  winds  and 
waves  on  maohinery,  will  furnish,  it  is  asserted,  a 
locomotive  power  equal  to  that  of  thirty-six  thou- 
sand horses,  and  will  make  the  voyage  from 
Europe  to  America  in  three  oi  four  days — that 
snccessful  trips  have  been  made,  we  believe,  off 
Margate,  with  the  model  of  one  of  these  genii  of 
navigation.  Such  pretensions  as  these  are  almost 
stunning,  and,  addressing  as  they  do  our  imagina- 
tions through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  assume 
•n  all-absorbing  prominence. 

In  the  world  of  mind,  again,  men  of  thought 
and  earnestness  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
principles  of  nniveisal  unity,  as  exhibited  in  the 
works  and  providences  of  God,  and  fVom  that  to 
the  question  whether  it  can  be  possible  to  establish 
an  analogous  unity  amongst  men. 

Hence  the  various  theories,  which  have  so  fre- 


quently strung  up  of  late  years,  on  the  subject 
of  individual  su£fering  and  distress,  and  the  true 
mode  of  supplying  a  remedy ;  hence  those  doc- 
trines of  operative  policy  which  are  now  demand- 
ing attention,  and  which  being,  it  is  said,  univer- 
sal, will  finally  influence  all  mankind ;  quadruple 
effective  produce  ;  give  freedom  to  slaves  without 
injury  to  their  masters;  civilize  savages;  make 
machinery  work  for,  and  not  against,  labor ;  and 
establish  an  universal  unity  in  coinage,  measures, 
and  language.* 

And  so  too  the  same  great  aim  after  UniverSal- 
ism  is  seen  to  influence  men  on  the  deep  and  most 
important  subject  of  roan's  spiritual  life.  Men 
here,  as  elsewhere,  are  seeking  after  some  great 
controlling  centre  of  universal  unity ;  they  are  dis- 
satisfied with  what  is,  and  want  to  go  back,  and 
are  making  efforts  to  do  so  ;  but  thet^  must  go  for- 
ward— progress,  progress,  is  the  law,  and  every 
effort  made  against  it  will  only  tend  to  hasten 
a  consummation  very  different  from  what  they 
sought  for,  and  yet  containing  more  of  unity  and 
Catholicity  than  they  either  dreamed  of  or  hoped 
for ;  for  it  will  be  the  unity  and  Catholicity  of 
God,  whilst  theirs  would  have  been  but  the  abor- 
tive imitation  of  man.  Thus,  in  things  outward, 
in  things  mental,  in  things  spiritual,  there  are 
struggles  going  on  for  the  entertainment  of  univer- 
sal unity ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  dust  and  con- 
fusion which  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  conflict, 
we  may  hail  it  with  gladness  and  hope ;  for  such 
efforts  can  never  take  place  without  leading  to 
some  great  result — great,  though  imperfect;  for 
what  is  typical  and  progressive  must  be  imperfect 
— yet  great,  as  containing  within  itself  the  poten- 
tial germ  of  the  blessedness  of  that  day,  when, 
agreeably  to  the  deep  language  of  St.  Paul,  the 
creature,  which  is  now  in  earnest  expectation  wait- 
ing for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  shall 
itself  be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption 
into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God, 
who  shall  themselves  in  that  day  receive  the  adop- 
tion, the  redemption  of  their  bodies.  Wo  trust 
that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that  man  is 
saved  by  hope,  or  in  hope ;  that  there  is  hope  for 
us  even  when  we  contemplate  the  strange  tides  in 
which  the  current  of  aiiairs  doth  flow,  and  apart 
from  those  special  revelations  to  hope  with  which 
the  Scriptures  abound.  But  in  contemplating 
what  may  be,  let  us  not  forget  what  is ;  and 
whilst  we  cling  to  hope  fair  the  future,  let  us  take 
to  ourselves  faith,  or  trust  and  confidence  in  God 
for  the  present,  and  love  as  the  guide  and  rule  of 
action  always.  Thus  this  time,  in  which  our  lot  is 
cast,  will  be  a  transition  state  to  us  indeed ;  proba- 
bly a  better  one  on  earth — certainly  to  a  better  and 
a  brighter  in  heaven. 

*  See  Fowler's  "  Le  Nonvean  Monde  Industnel." 
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From  Chunban'  Edinbuigh  JounuL 
LIFE   IN    SHETLAND. 

In  the  remote  and  thinly-peopled  Shetland 
ialands,  where  the  higher  class  of  inhabitants,  in 
many  instances  residing  far  from  each  other,  are 
nearly  deprived  of  society  of  their  own  rank,  some 
families  are  accustomed  to  fill  up  their  leisure  with 
attention  to  the  animal  creation  in  all  the  varieties 
within  their  reach.  In  almost  every  family,  in- 
deed, in  the  seclusion  of  these  islands,  the  young 
devote  much  time  and  many  cares  to  the  domestic 
creatures  necessarily  depen*dent  on  them,  and  also 
to  rearing  and  domesticating  sundry  animals,  in 
general  wild  and  uninteresting.  Of  the  former 
class  are  the  herds  of  ponies  each  family  has  to 
rear  and  maintain  fur  the  farm  work,  in  the  absence 
of  carts  and  roads — the  cows  which  supply  so 
many  of  our  comforts — ^the  weakly  or  deserted 
lambs,  often  taken  home  from  the  flocks  by  which 
the  uninhabited  islands  and  heathy  hills  are  pas- 
tured— ^the  geese  and  other  tenants  of  the  poultry- 
yard,  not  to  speak  of  those  universal  favorites, 
dogs  and  cats,  of  which  every  Shetland  household 
contains  a  goodly  proportion.  Some  idea  of  what 
is  meant  by  the  latter  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
fact,  that  at  one  of  the  country  gentlemen's  seats 
were  lately  domiciled  all  at  once  the  following 
animals  :  a  rein-deer  from  the  North  Cape,  which 
roamed  about  the  lawn,  and  sought  its  stable  with 
tho  cows  ;  a  seal  of  the  larger  species,  which 
occupied  a  porch  attached  to  the  dwelling,  and 
o&en  intruded  herself  up  two  flights  of  stairs, 
examining  each  apartment  with  the  most  aiucious 
curiosity ;  a  sea-otter,  whose  region  was  the 
kitchen,  whose  playmate  the  shepherd's  dog,  and 
whose  inveterate  and  not  very  endearing  propen- 
sity it  was  to  persist  in  nestling  in  the  servants' 
bed,  instead  of  his  own  comfortable  crib ;  a  very 
fine  Newfoundland  dog,  with  which  the  seal  liad 
many  amusing  and  bloodless  encounters  in  her 
native  element ;  but  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
canine  race  was  a  sui  generis  Shetland  dog,  who 
afterwards  pined  and  died,  apparently  of  a  broken 
heart  for  his  master's  temporary  absence.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  blue  cat  of  the  Persian  breed 
from  Archangel — a  perfect  treasure  of  her  kind  for 
gentleness  and  afiection — and  a  piebald  raven  from 
tne  Faroe  isles ;  besides  several  gulls  and  a  cor- 
morant— ^all  quite  tame  and  domestic.  Verily,  the 
family  had  sufficient  society — no  need  of  balls,  or 
dinners,  or  evening  parties.  Did  a  glimpse  of 
sunshine  enliven  the  winter  day?  the  seal  was 
carried  down  in  her  sedan  chair  (alias,  a  hand- 
barrow,  which  she  mounted  with  eagerness)  to  the 
excavation  made  for  her  use,  into  which  the  sea 
flowed  each  tide  ;  and  there  we  would  watch  her 
elegant  gambols,  or  throw  her  the  fish  that  had 
been  provided  for  her.  Was  the  twilight  long, 
and  hangine  heavy  ?  the  otter  and  Shetland  dog 
were  invited  to  the  parlor,  where  they  would  en- 
gage in  a  game  of  romps.  At  first  it  was  only  on 
repeated  encouragement  that  the  dog  would  notice 
his  young  and  playful  companion,  so  inferior  m 
height,  although  his  match  in  strength  and  agility  : 
very  speedily,  however,  both  got  equally  ener^ 
getic,  and  their  gambols  and  wiles,  sometimes 
uncouth,  oflen  elegant,  always  displaying  the 
attitudes  and  propensities  peculiar  to  each,  would 
be  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  with  untiring 
spirit.  At  length,  temper  being  lust  on  both  sides, 
the  kitchen  guest  would  be  dismissed  ;  while  the 
canine  pet,  soothed  and  caressed  by.  his  master. 


lesigaed  himself  to  rest  en  the  rug,  where  ka 
would  soon  be  joined  by  his  inseparable  friend  and 
fevorite,  the  gentle  puss,  who  had  stolen  awaf 
when  the  otter  was  permitted  entrance,  no  douM 
much  disgusted  and  amazed  that  her  beloved  mas- 
ter and  his  family  should  have  such  tastes.  Thua 
are  we  accustomed  to  make  friends  and  com- 
panions of  the  lower  animals,  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess,  that  the  loss  of  some  of  our 
playful  and  aSectiunate  dumb  friends  has  caused 
sincere  sorrow,  and,  among  the  young  people, 
many  tears ;  which  some  may  unthinkingly  sneer 
at,  but  which  the  gentle  and  ingenuons  will  recog- 
nize as  natural  and  graceful  expressions  of  grati- 
tude for  submission  unreserved  and  uudeviating, 
afiTection  enduring  and  unequivocal,  and  the  display 
of  qualities  such  as  we  arc  accustomed  to  love  in 
our  fellow-men. 

Such  being  our  opportunities  of  obBervation, 
and  such  our  experience,  we  trust  a  few  more  par- 
ticular notices  and  anecdotes  of  the  animal  king- 
dom in  the  Shetland  islands  will  not  be  tminter- 
esting,  especially  to  the  young.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  ponies. 

"  Eric,  it  looks  thick  ;  will  there  be  snow,  think 
yout"  says  the  laird  to  his  principal  assistant, 
as  the  shutters  are  closed  and  the  candles  lighted. 

"  Nq  doubt  of  that,  sir,"  respoi)^  Eric ;  "  the 
horses  are  come  home." 

"  Have  you  let  them  in  1" 

"O  yes,  sir;  they  are- all  in  the  yard;"  and 
forthwith  the  master,  laying  aside  the  book  he  had 
just  taken  up,  and  fuUuwed  by  bis  whole  family, 
go  out  to  see  and  welcome  the  shaggy  servants, 
who  have  come  of  their  own  accord  from  their 
hilly  ranges  to  seek  shelter  and  food  during  the 
approachiog  storm.  There  are  twelve,  twenty, 
thirty,  perhaps  so  many  as  forty  of  them,  old  and 
young.  A  scanty  meal  of  hay  or  coarse  dried 
grass  is  given  them,  while  the  youqg  people  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  elder  animals  from  sponging  on 
the  younger  ;  for  when  their  own  share  is  &iisned, 
the  old  horses  are  very  apt  to  be  domineering  and 
vicious  to  their  own  kind,  as  well  as  voracious, 
and  sometimes  kick  off  the  others,  and  injure 
them  to  the  breaking  of  a  limb.  They  therefore 
require  to  be  watched  when  thus  fed  in  numbers 
together. 

Next  morning  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow ; 
the  ponies  scrape  the  fleecy  carpet  with  their  feet, 
endeavoring  to  obtain  a  mouthful ;  and  moruing 
and  evening  they  receive  from  their  protectors  a 
spare  meal  as  before.  A  very  stormy  night  is 
apprehended,  and  some  young  or  weaklv  foal,  per- 
adventure  the  pet  of  one  of  the  little  girls,  walks 
into  the  kitchen,  and  there  very  qnietly  and  de- 
murely takes  up  his  quarters,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  children,  who  run  to  feed  him  from  time  to 
time  with  oat-cake  or  potatoes,  and  a  draught  of 
sweet  warm  milk ;  all  which  attentions  he  receives 
with  becoming  gravity. 

The  horses  with  us  are  never  stabled  :  the  side 
of  a  bouse,  or  of  a  atone  wall,  is  all  the  shelter 
they  receive ;  and  many  of  their  cotppasions  are 
left  to  do  as  they  best  may  on  their  native  hills 
and  shores,  receiving,  during  a  long  snow,  a  hand- 
ful of  hay  or  straw  once  every  two  or  three  days, 
and  sustaining  their  life  chiefly  by  seeking  the 
beach,  and  eating  the  drill  sea-weed,  of  which 
cows  are  also  fond,  and  eat  freely.  We  do  not 
find  that  the  horse  is  nearly  so  sagacit.us  or  afiec- 
tiotiate  as  the  cow,  and  is  much  more  selfish  and 
obstinate.    However  much  he  may  be  indulged  oi 
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Itftkea  Dotioe  of,  lie  rtitj  iwely  dispkyB  definite 
attitcbn^at  oi  disoriminstiDg  sagacity ;  he  will, 
indee<i7RaTi7  his  rider  safel;^  home  through  a 
thitk  mist  or  drifting  bdow,  if  the  reins  are  re- 
■igaed  to  iiim,  thus  in  all  probability  avoiding  a 
plunge  in  a  snow-wreath  or  a  flounder  in  a  quag- 
mire ;  but  so  will  any  animal  seek  and  find  its 
native  place,  or  the  shed  where  it  is  accustomed  to 
receive  food. 

The  Shetland  pony,  however,  is  docile,  rarely 
vioioBS,  and  admirably  adapted  fur  the  half-savage 
life  he  is  doomed  to  lead  in  these  islands,  where 
even  the  steeds  kept  fur  the  family's  use  in  riding 
receive  little  better  usage  than  the  rest,  and  never 
know  the  luxuries  of  currying,  stabling,  or  supping 
on  oats.  Some  of  these  ponies  are  very  diminu- 
tive ;  the  largest  are  about  eleven  hands ;  while 
mme  do  not  exceed  thirty-three  or  even  thirty 
inohes.  One  of  the  latter,  a  dun-oolored  mare  of 
exquisite  sjrmmetry,  could  stand  under  a  dining- 
table,  and  a  lady,  who  is  ratiter  petite,  could  seat 
herself  on  its  back  without  lifting  her  feet  irom  the 
ground.  This  gentle  and  beautiful  creature  was 
lost  by  falling  over  a  precipice,  bat  the  foal  she 
had  with  her  was  found  and  carefully  nourished, 
and  is  still  alive ;  the  same  in  color,  but  rather 
larger  than  its  dam.  The  breed  of  ponies  is  de- 
generating within  these  few  years  ;  for  the  hand- 
somest and  beet  are  usually  exported.  Only  one 
circumstance — and  it  is  rather  a  melancholy  one — 
is  in  favor  of  the  breed,  namely,  that  the  late 
seTere  seasons  have  carried  off  the  weakly  ones  in 
hundreds.  The  trying  and  variable  Shetland 
winter  may  thus  prove  a  nec^sary  and  beneficial, 
thoogh  it  may  be  a  rough  regenerator. 

Of  the  cow  we  have  little  to  say  ;  she  is  staid 
and  matronly,  and  well  treated,  as  she  always  de- 
serves to  be ;  her  milk,  though  small  m  quantity, 
is  peeuliariy  rich.  Oxen  are  almost  always  em- 
ployed in  the  phtngh,  or  the  Ugfat  cart  used  on  the 
proprietors'  farms.  The  ox  is  very  sagacions, 
docile,  patient,  and  enduring.  Only  one  we  ever 
■aw  was  invetsrately  obstmate,  and  averse  to 
labor.  He  was  a  young  and  beautiful  animal, 
milk-white,  without  a  spot.  He  used  invariably 
to  fall  down  when  about  to  be  yoked,  as  if  deprived 
of  the  use  of  his  joints,  and  no  coaxing  or  beating 
oottld  indaee  him  to  rise,  so  that  it  required  five  or 
six  men  to  set  him  on  his  legs.  He  appeared  in 
good  pligbt,  but  almost  everybody  supposed  he 
was  really  weak,  so  well  did  he  feign  ;  till  one 
day  his  owner  came  with  a  powerful  horse-whip, 
•ad  gave  him  a  severe  chastisement,  to  the  no 
small  sarprisB  and  scandal  of  the  bystanders  at  the 
imagined  cruelty  of  this  procedure  ;  however,  ere 
long,  the  ox  started  up  with  the  greatest  agility, 
and  that  day  worked  steadily  ana  vigorously,  as 
he  had  doue  indeed  for  a  few  weeks  before  this 
&ney  struck  him.  Next  morning,  however,  again 
he  lay  as  if  dead  or  dying ;  but  the  instant  the 
Mithor  of  his  eastigation  appeared  at  some  distance 
coming  towards  him,  he  jumped  up  as  before  : 
this  was  often  repeated ;  but  as  his  master  could 
not  be  always  at  hand,  and  he  was  found  utterly 
inoorrigible,  and  not  amenable  to  any  other  dis- 
eipline  whatever,  he  was  reluctantly  devoted  to 
the  knife. 

Last  mason,  after  much  procrastination,  and 
with  many  regrets,  we  were  compelled  to  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  a  very  old  and  faithful  servant,  a 
work  ox,  who  had  reached  his  twenty-first  year, 
And  was  still,  to  all  appearance,  in  possession  of 
IS  mgeh  activity  and  vigor  as  ever.    No  animal 


eonld  by  poasibflity  be  more  docile,  sagacious,  and 
afiectionate ;  be  distinctly  knew  and  acknowl- 
edged, under  any  circumstances,  the  persons  be- 
longing to  his  owner's  family,  or  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  drive  him ;  and  he  was  so  perfectly  aware 
of  what  was  required  of  him,  that  one  would  have 
imagined  he  understood  human  language.  Though 
it  is  a  defect  in  the  character  of  the  lower  class  of 
Sfaetlanders,  that  they  only  value  their  animals  for 
the  use  they  can  make  of  them,  and  iidulge  in  no 
sentiment  towards  even  the  most  attached  of  their 
dumb  dependents,  yet  of  this  animal,  all  who 
knew  him  said  he  was  so  intelligent,  as  to  be  able 
to  do  everything  but  speak  ;  nor  could  any  but 
strangers  be  got  to  butcher  him  at  last,  so  well 
was  be  known,  and  so  highly  appreciated.  I  may 
just  add,  that  his  flesh  was  finely  flavored  and 
tender,  as  well  as  fat,  and  that  it  is  quite  usual 
in  Shetland  to  keep  both  cows  and  oxen  to  the 
age  of  sixteen  or  eighten  years  before  slaughtering 
them. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  softness  and  fineness 
of  the  Shetland  wool  ?  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
of  its  extreme  softness.  Is  it  the  coarse  scanty 
food,  or  something  peculiar  in  our  herbage  f  Or 
is  it  merely  tlie  particular  breed  ?  Partly  all  these 
causes,  I  imagine  ;  for  the  wool  degenerates  when 
the  sheep  are  removed  to  more  soumerly  latitudes, 
or  to  better  pastures  in  their  own.  They  are  of 
small  size— the  mutton  is  highly  flavored  and  dark- 
colored,  like  the  Welsh — the  wool  is  of  different 
shades  of  brown  color,  gray  and  black,  as  well  as 
white.  I  trust  the  benevolent  feelings  of  my  read- 
ers will  prompt  them  to  a  more  lively  interest  in 
this,  the  staple  article  of  produce  in  these  poor  and 
lonely  isles,  when  they  are  informed,  that,  while 
the  hardy  adventurous  fisherman  seeks  his  Irvcli- 
hood  on  the  dangerous  ocean,  the  females  of  bis 
family  add  materially  to  their  too  often  scanty  re- 
sonrcee,  and,  at  least,  always  provide  their  own 
clothing,  by  the  produce  of  their  kniuing,  which 
is,  indeed,  the  only  remunerating  branch  of  indus- 
try withm  their  reach.  The  wool  is  so  fine,  that 
it  may  be  spun  into  a  thread  as  small  as  a  cambric 
one,  and  this  on  a  common  lint-wheel.  Some  idea 
of  this  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  one  thou- 
sand yards  of  thread  are  frequently  spun  from  one 
ounce  of  wool,  each  thread  being  threefold,  or 
three  thousand  yards  in  all!  Stockings  knitted 
from  thread  of  this  quality  are  so  light  and  fine,  as 
to  be  capable  of  being  drawn  through  a  finger- 
ring,  and  for  such,  so  high  a  price  as  two  guineas, 
and  even  more,  has  been  paid.  These  used  to  be 
the  most  recheroh^  articles  of  Shetland  manufac- 
ture ;  but  within  these  few  years,  the  cottage  girls 
knit  a  variety  of  elegant  shawls  and  scarfe  in 
numerous  ingenious  patterns,  mostly  their  own 
invention,  which  are  as  beautiful  as  lace,  and  not 
above  three  or  four  ounces  in  weight.     * 

There  is  do  scene  m'ore  exciting  in  Shetland 
than  a  whale  hunt.  When  the  latter  word  is 
used,  the  reader  most  probably  will  associate  with; 
it  Melton  Mowbray,  or  Oakleigh,  or  the  Cale- 
donian hunt.  How  contrasted  to  these  is  the^ 
scene  I  would  endeavor  to  describe  !  In  the  one- 
are  met  all  the  paraphernalia  of  hounds  and  boms,, 
a  rich  and  cultivated  country,  dinners  and  balls. 
In  the  other,  Shetland  boats  and  the  unstable - 
ocean,  shouts  and  confusion  ;  while,  instead  of  a 
brush,  or  a  few  hares,  a  shoal  of  valuable  animals, 
driven  on  shore  contribute,  by  the  produce  of  their 
blubber,  light  to  our  dreary  nights,  or  many  com- 
forts to  the  poor  isUad  fishermen.     The  only 
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eies  of  wbale  which  ia  thus  itraiided  on  tiie 
I  of  these  islvids  is  the  Ddphuaa  Deductor, 
or  Ca'tn^  Whale,  one  of  the  leaser  cetaoea  allied 
to  the  grampus  and  porpoise.  The  ca'ing  whale, 
which  18  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  long,  and  yields 
from  twenty  to  sixty  gallons  of  oil,  is  gregarioas. 
Crowds  of  the  species  roam  over  the  North  Sea, 
always  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader ;  who  would 
appear,  however,  to  be  equally  fallible  with  many 
human  leaders,  for  he  often  leads  them  far  out  of 
their  proper  walk.  Every  year,  hundreds  are 
stranded  in  Shetland,  and  also  in  the  Faroe  isles, 
where,  it  may  be  remarked,  they  are  of  more 
service,  as  the  Faroese  do  not  scruple  to  use  their 
flesh  as  food.  As  a  general  account  of  our  whale 
hunts  might  be  comparatively  uninteresting,  I 
shall  here  give  a  description  of  a  particular  one, 
which  occurred  a  few  years  ago,  and  was  attended 
by  circumstances  of  unusual  animation.  The 
scene  was  one  of  those  snug  land-locked  bays  with 
which  the  Shetland  isles  abound,  opening  round 
the  point  of  a  small  adjacent  island  into  the  North 
Sea ;  the  time  was  a  calm  dull  winter  day. 

It  was  yet  the  morning  twilight,  when  a  mes- 
senger was  sent  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land  lying 
aiound  the  bay,  to  inform  him  that  a  shoal  of 
whales  were  lying  in  the  narrow  sound  leading 
into  it.  Not  long  did  the  laird  indulge  in  sloth 
after  this  summons ;  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  was 
up  and  dressed,  issuing  orders  all  the  while  he 
performed  his  hasty  toilet,  and  sending  messengers 
to  his  tenants,  desiring  them  to  hasten  to  put  them- 
selves under  Ms  direction  at  the  scene  of  action. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  many  boats 
were  gathered,  and  filled  with  men  and  boys 
armed  with  weapons  and  instruments  of  noise  as 
well  as  murder.  Happy  was  he  who  could  boast 
tlie  possession  of  some  rusty  ancestral  sword  or 
cutlass,  or  a  harpoon  acquired  in  some  Greenland 
voyage  ;  and  in  absence  of,  or  addition  to  all  these, 
the  boats  were  loaded  with  stones  of  all  sizes, 
hastily  gathered  firom  the  beach  at  starting.  The 
laird  was  provided  with  a  heavy  gun,  loaded  with 
two  balls,  a  weapon  which  had  been  fatal  to  the 
lives  of  many  seals  and  otters.  The  boats  pro- 
ceeded singly,  and  in  silence,  the  men  straining 
every  nerve,  in  suppressed  but  bursting  eagerness, 
in  order  to  get  between  the  whales  and  the  expanse 
of  the  ocean.  When  all  were  collected  in  a  dose 
phalanx — to  which  boats  from  neighboring  shores, 
and  lairds  from  adjacent  isliuids,  were  each  mo- 
ment gathering — the  chase  commenced  in  earnest. 
Every  voice  was  raised  in  shouts  and  wild  cries  ; 
showers  of  stones  were  flung  by  every  hand  not 
employed  with  oars ;  kettles  and  saucepans  were 
rattled,  and  various  violins  tuned,  not  so  much  to 
harmony,  as  to  discord  ;  all  combined  making  a 
chaos  of  sounds  intended  to  confuse  the  timid 
groupv^ho  were  seen  floundering  in  alarm  till  the 
water  was  like  a  boiling  cauldron.  The  whales 
were  thus  slowly  followed  till  they  were  driven 
fairly  past  the  narrow  sound  or  entrance,  and  into 
the  bay ;  but  here  the  prospect  widening,  it  be- 
came ra^er  a  diflicult  matter  to  persuade  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep  that  it  woula  be  best  for 
them  to  run  on  shore.  Boats  continued  to  push 
Crom  the  land,  terrifying  still  more,  and  scattering 
the  herd ;  and  strangers  were  not  found  willing  to 
place  themselves  under  due  direction  and  general- 
ship. The  shoal  separated  in  two  divisions,  and 
the  hunters,  in  their  eagerness,  became  less  and 
lees  amenable  to  discipline,  so  that  an  unsuccessful 
itermination  of  the  adventure  was  greatly  to  be 


dreaded.  The  htird  and  his  first  lieutenant  nd 
factotum  became  entirely  hoarse  with  bawling, 
and  the  poor  persecuted  whales  made  several  des- 
perate and  dangerous  efibrts  to  break  the  bartiex 
of  boats  that  opposed  their  return  to  the  ocean. 
Thus  passed  many  hours,  during  which  the  hun- 
ters had  enough  to  do  to  keep  themselves  in  safe- 
ty, and  prevent  their  priie  from  escaping.  The 
boats  were  tossed  by  the  motion  of  the  whales  in 
the  water,  as  if  it  were  agitated  by  a  stotm  ;  the 
short  day  drew  to  its  close  ;  the  afternoon  twilight 
came  ;  but  though  the  sun's  beams  had  been  fid- 
den  through  the  day,  a  slight  breeze  was  now 
scattering  the  low  clouds,  to  make  way  for  the 
bright  rising  of  the  full  moon ;  the  wearied  and 
anxious  pursuers  (many  of  whom  had,  in  their 
eager  haste,  left  their  homes  without  breakfast) 
were  now  making  up  their  minds  to  keep  watch 
over  their  restless  prey  even  through  the  night ; 
so  the  laird,  having  sent  on  shore  for  refreshments, 
rested  from  his  exertions,  to  snatch  a  hasty  repast, 
and  refresh  his  boatmen.  While  he  was  thus 
engaged,  the  herd  of  whales  once  again  united, 
and  i^r  a  short  interval  of  repose,  suddenly  made 
a  simultaneous  movement  towards  the  shore.  At 
this  joyful  sight,  and  the  apparently  near  triiun- 
phant  termination  of  their  day's  toil,  hunger  and 
fatigue  were  forgotten,  and  all  were  again  engaged 
with  oars,  and  voices,  stones  and  fiddles,  in  con- 
tributing to  the  wished-foT  result ;  when  the  leader 
of  the  herd,  a  large  and  powerful  male,  feeling  the 
water  shallowing,  turned  back,  apparently  resolved 
to  make  one  desperate  attempt  for  freedom  and 
safety.  Hia  companions  followed,  taking  their 
way  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning  along  the 
shore,  seeking  an  outlet,  which  undoubtedly  they 
would  soon  have  found,  from  the  position  of  the 
boats  and  the  breadth  of  the  bay ;  but  at  this  mo- 
ment of  breathless  suspense  the  laird,  whose  pow- 
erfully-manned boat  lay  nearest  to  the  direction 
the  whales  were  taking,  sped  like  an  arrow  to 
meet  the  poor  prisoners  thus  gallanily  struggling 
for  release.  Vain  struggle  !  When  within  a  few 
yards,  the  laird  raised  his  unerring  gun,  and  fired 
at  the  leader  of  the  herd.  Stunned  and  blinded, 
the  poor  animal  turned  from  the  direction  of  safe- 
ty, and  despairingly,  or  tmwittingly,  ran  directly 
on  shore,  jnst  below  the  proprietor's  dwelling. 
The  whole  herd  of  two  hundred  blindly  followed, 
as  is  their  invariable  habit.  The  huntras,  of 
course,  rushed  after  them,  and  as  the  boats 
touched  the  ground,  the  men  jumped  to  their 
waists  in  water,  in  the  midst  of  their  helpless  pi«y, 
who  were  despatched  with  knives  and  harpoons 
without  mercy,  till  all  appeared  wading  in  hlood 
rather  than  water.  The  laird's  factotum  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  strength  and  stature,  aod, 
armed  with  a  powerful  family  sword  of  his  mas- 
ter's, stabbed  and  cut  by  the  moonlight  till  his 
athletic  arm  dropped  from  wearioese,  his  whole 
person  dripping  with  the  blood  of  the  slaughtered 
whales,  and  his  brain  fairly  delirious  with  excite- 
ment and  exertion.  Ere  midnight  the  whole  beti 
lay  dead  on  the  beach,  those  which  had  been  killed 
in  the  water  being  dragged  above  the  flood-maik. 
Next  morning,  the  laird  and  the  assessors  ef 
the  booty  met  in  solemn  conclave,  while  an  eager 
and  noisy  though  respectfiil  multitude,  were 
gathered  around  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  In  sack 
cases  the  capture  is  divided  into  three  parts.  Oae 
part  belongs  to  the  admiral  as  crown  dues,  aao^ 
er  to  the  proprietor  of  the  shore  on  which  tke 
whalea  are  stranded,  while  the  third  k  .divided 
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amoiig  those  who  hare  assisted  Ln  Ae  chase.  Bat 
the  admiral  now,  I  beKeve,  waives  his  right  in 
favor  of  the  capton.  On  the  occasion  I  have  been 
alluding  to,  the  diTision  was  first  effected  justly, 
and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  and  then  commenced 
the  operation  of  flenching,  oi  catting  off  the  blub- 
ber, which  is  the  only  part  of  this  species  of  whale 
here  considered  of  any  use. 

Some  of  the  participators  chose  to  carry  away 
their  own  shares,  while  others  were  happy  if  then: 
landlord  would  take  theirs,  the  value  to  oe  placed 
to  their  credit  against  rent-dav.  I  have  mentioned 
that  the  flesh  of  the  ca'ing  whale  is  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  the  Faroe  islands.  It  is  not  necessity 
that  compels  them  to  this ;  for  they  have  abun- 
dance of  other  sorts  of  animal  food — sheep,  wild- 
fowl in  profusion,  and  their  superfluous  foals, 
which  last  are  said  to  be  palatable  food — but  the 
whale's  flesh  is  considered  to  be  nutritious,  and  is 
much  to  their  liking.  Having  heard  of  this  cus- 
tom, I  resolved  to  taste  the  flesh  of  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  whales.  A  young  one  was 
selected,  from  which  some  steaks  were  cut,  and, 
without  other  peparation,  broUed.  The  flesh 
looked  and  tasted  exactly  like  beef ;  rather  coarser, 
than  our  delicate  Shetland  beef,  indeed,  but  with 
no  pecaliar  flavor  or  odor  to  distinguish  it  from  ox 
flesh,  or  betray  its  origin.  Prejudice  was  found 
the  only  drawback ;  for  several  persons — men, 
women,  and  children — ^partook  of  it  with  relish, 
who  did  not  know  it  to  be  other  than  beef;  yet 
no  sooner  were  most  of  them  informed  of  what 
their  repast  consisted,  than  no  persuasions  could 
induce  them  to  finish  what  remained  ;  so  much  are 
we  the  creatures  of  early  prejudice  and  preposses- 
sion. It  is  not  more  than  fifty  years  since  the 
flesh  of  the  seal  was  eagerly  eaten  by  the  Shet- 
landers,  as  it  still  is  by  the  Faroese  and  Green- 
landers.  I  have  tasted  it  too,  and  found  it  much 
the  same,  but  still  more  delicate  than  the  whale's. 
Coald  the  prejudice  against  whale's  flesh  be 
overcome,  what  a  welcome  supply  of  food  would 
the  carcasses  prove,  which  now  are  left  to  rot  on 
the  beaches,  or  else  to  sink  in  the  sea,  while  the 
natives  of  Faroe  never  sufier  from  famine,  as  the 
Shetlanders  have  done  for  a  succession  of  years, 
from  failure  of  their  crops  and  fishing.  A  more 
extraordinary  prejudice  of  the  Shetlanders  leads 
them  obstinately  to  refuse  as  food  all  sorts  of 
shell-fiBh,  even  in  the  extremity  of  distress  from 
want.  Lobsters  and  crabs,  of  large  size  and  fine 
quality,  as  well  as  many  of  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
no  Shetland  peasant  or  fisherman  will  ever  taste ; 
and  when  others  do,  they  look  on  with  loathing 
and  abhorrence. 

Occasionally  a  large  Greenland  whale,  or  finner, 
has  been  stranded  and  killed  among  the  Shetland 
islands,  after  the  manner  described  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  in  the  Pirate.  A  very  large  one  was  em- 
bayed in  a  narrow  sound  above  twenty  years  ago, 
and  having  been  killed,  was  towed  into  the  nearest 
bay,  when  it  grounded,  and  lay  like  an  island  till 
it  was  flenched.  It  was  eighty  feet  long.  A  six- 
oared  boat  could  row  into  its  mouth,  and  it  recjuir- 
ed  a  ladder  to  climb  on  its  back.  Another  individ- 
ual of  this  species  had  more  lately  run  into  a 
narrow  creak,  in  which  it  could  not  turn  to  get 
out,  and  was  therefore  killed  without  risk  or 
mnch  trouble,  and  yielded  a  noble  recompense. 

I  have  already  described  the  seal  as  one  of  the 
animals  occasionally  domesticated  by  the  solitary- 
living  gentry  of  Shetland.  Our  seas  once  abounded 
more  in  aeais  than  they  do  now ;  not  that  we  have 


steamboats  fizzing  and  fussing  into  every  creek 
and  harbor,  disturbing  these  timid  and  harmless 
denizens  of  our  rocks;  but  light  being  a  great 
desideratum  in  every  dwelling,  the  seals  have 
been  mercilessly  hunted  and  destroyed  for  the 
sake  of  the  oil  they  yield,  which  is  well  known  to 
be  the  finest  of  all  for  the  lamp.  There  are  only 
two  species  known  here,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  is  very  strongly  marked.  The  one  is 
phoca  barbala,  seven  to  ten  feet  long.  The  female 
IS  so  different  in  color  and  appearance,  as  to  be 
recognized  at  once  when  only  the  head  is  above 
water,  even  by  the  fishermen,  and  thus  it  has  been 
mistaken  and  figured  by  naturalists  as  a  difl^erent 
species,  under  the  name  of  gray  seal  and  gryphus. 
These  are  monogamous,  each  pair  residing  in  a 
cave  by  themselves.  The  other  species  is  the 
phoca  viiulina,  never  above  six  feet  in  length ; 
male  and  female  nearly  alike ;  gregarious,  or  con- 
gregating in  flocks  of  firom  six  to  fifty,  or  more. 
Boui  species  bring  forth  but  one  at  a  time.  The 
young  of  the  former  is  carefully  nursed  and  fed  in 
Its  native  cavern,  till  it  has  cast  its  first  hair, 
which  it  does  in  about  six  weeks ;  while  the  young 
of  the  latter  takes  the  water  from  its  birth,  and 
swims  and  dives  with  nearly  the  same  facility  as 
its  parents.  We  have  very  frequently  attempted 
to  rear  the  cubs  of  both  species,  but  unsuccessfully, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  one  formerly  alluded  to. 
She  was  captured  in  a  dangerous  and  almost  in- 
accessible cave,  afler  a  severe  struggle,  when  a 
few  weeks  old.  From  her  having  acquired  vigor 
by  the  ordinary  nursing  of  the  mother,  she  was 
easily  fed  on  fish,  (of  which  she  devoured  an  in- 
credible quantity,^  and  grew  very  rapidily ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  never  lost  altogether  her 
native  ferocity,  nor  would  suffer  herself  to  be 
touched,  or  even  too  nearly  approached,  by  any 
but  the  individual  who  had  her  peculiarly  in  charge ; 
and  strange  to  say,  with  that  person  she  was,  from 
the  first,  confiding  and  gentle.  After  a  while, 
however,  she  became  much  more  domestic,  trav- 
ersing the  house,  apparently  seeking  society  or 
caressing  langfuage,  of  which  she  seemed  exceed- 
ingly sensible.  The  unrcclaimable  wildness  of 
her  nature  was  then  only  perceivable  in  the  piere- 
ing  glance  and  strikingly  intelligent  expression  of 
her  large  and  beautiful  eyes.  Her  voice  was  sio- 
gularly  expressive,  and  of  various  modulation. 
Plaintively  pleasing  and  prolonged  were  the  notes 
when  singing  her  own  lullaby,  or,  perhaps,  one 
might  fency,  (we  often  did,)  that  she  pensively 
mourned  for  her  native  haunts  of  rocks,  billows, 
and  freedom.  When  impatient  for  food,  her  cry 
was  precisely  like  that  of  a  child ;  when  disturbed 
or  irritated,  it  was  the  short  howl  of  a  dog.  Het 
gait  on  land  was  awkward,  and  apparently  uneasy, 
as  she  was  always  anxious  to  be  carried  the  few 
hundred  yards'  distance  to  the  water  ;  and  there, 
indeed,  her  motions  were  all  grace  and  ease ;  div- 
ing for  amusement,  or  after  the  pieces  of  fish  which 
were  thrown  to  her,  or  else  presenting  an  air  of 
the  haughtiest  and  most  dignified  defiance  to  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  who,  on  his  part,  anxious  as 
he  ever  was  to  encounter  a  wounded  seal,  dared 
not  too  familiarly  or  nearly  approach  the  ferocious 
glance  of  that  expressive  countenance. 

It  appears  that  diving  is  nteessary  for  the  health 
of  these  animals.  They  usually  remain  from  a 
few  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  under  water ; 
their  blood  then  becomes  more  venoid ;  and  with  this 
condition  their  brain  appears  formed  most  to  agree. 
It  is  inuigiaed  to  be  this  condition  of  the  blood  that 
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giv«e  rise  to  die  powerfal  odor  of  eetX-tax,  or 
carbuietted  hydrogen  gas,  emitted  from  their  bod- 
ies both  dead  and  alive.  I  have  observed  it  to  be 
more  powerful  from  this  animal  when  angry,  or 
just  after  returning  from  her  daUy  visit  to  her  na- 
tive element.  Our  seakhie  lived  with  us  for  six 
months,  and  grew  to  the  size  of  above  seven  feet. 
She  was  then  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  the  sea ; 
but  on  being  called,  though  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, she  would  immediately  answer  in  the  plain- 
tive sound  expressive  of  pleasure  and  recognition  ; 
and  on  returning  to  the  house,  we  would  soon  find 
ber  swim  to  land,  and  patiently  wait  on  the  beach 
for  her  carriage ;  or  else,  if  called  and  encouraged, 
Qtake  her  ungainly  way  over  stones,  grass,  and 
gravel  walks,  to  the  lodge  appointed  for  her.  She 
vras  thus  amusing  herself  on  the  sea  one  day, 
when  a  sudden  storm  of  snow  came  on,  and  we 
observed  one  or  two  wild  seals  of  tho  smaller  spe- 
cies swimming  about  her;  the  clouds  thickened, 
the  snow  drifted  from  the  land,  and  we  never  saw 
our  interesting  protegee  again,  though  a  boat  was 
instantly  sent  in  search  of  her.  We  conjectured 
that  she  had  been  attracted  round  a  point  of  the 
land  by  the  wild  ones  during  the  thickness  of  the 
weather  ;  for  next  day,  our  favorite  found  her  way 
into  a  neighboring  inlet,  not  to  be  welcomed  and 
regaled  with  warm  milk,  as  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed, but,  when  she  confidently  approached  the 
dwelling  of  man,  only  to  be  knocked  on  the  head 
and  eagerly  despatched,  (we  hope  thoughtlessly, 
though  she  was  well  known  in  the  island,)  for  the 
.sake  of  her  skin  and  blubber.  Poor  Finna  !  long 
wast  thou  regretted,  and  bitterly  was  thy  cruel 
fate  lamented. 

Several  pairs  of  the  white-tailed,  or  sea-eagle, 
breed  in  the  clifft  and  precipices  of  Shetland.  A 
few  ^ears  ago,  an  adventurous  climber  scaled  one 
of  these  clifis,  and  made  prisoner  of  an  unfledged 
eaglet  from  the  nest.  It  was  carried  to  a  young 
gentleman  in  a  neighboring  island,  and  in  time 
grew  to  he  a  very  large  and  noble  bird,  but  never 
became  in  the  least  degree  tamed.  A  hut  was 
boilt  for  his  dwelling-place,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  go  at  large,  with  his  wing  clipped,  to  prevent 
escape ;  but  the  only  dispositions  he  ever  displayed 
were  fierceness  and  voracity.  Many  a  poor  strag- 
gling ben  and  duck  became  the  victims  of  the  sav- 
age guest ;  even  the  person  who  approached  him 
with  food  was  fiercely  attacked  ;  and  the  servants 
preferred  many  weighty  complaints  regarding  torn 
garments  and  wounded  hands.  At  length  fears 
were  entertained  for  the  little  children  just  begin- 
ning to  run  about  the  premises,  as  even  the  thatched 
.Tooifof  his  hut  was  not  sufficient  to  resist  the  force 
of  his  efforts  to  escape  confinement,  and  aiVer  a  so- 
journ of  dghteen  months,  he  was  reluctantly 
destroyed.  Another  eagle,  of  the  same  species, 
bat  a  full-grown  one,  was  captured  last  year  in  a 
very  surprising  manner  by  a  daring  fowler,  whose 
faTorite  recreation  it  is  to  scale,  fearless  and  alone, 
the  dizzy  precipice,  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
\<^ch  is  familiar  to  his  footsteps.  This  man  had 
been  aware  for  several  years  that  a  pair  of  eagles 
built  on  an  almost  inaccessible  point  of  a  cliff  sev- 
«nl  hundred  feet  high.  Long  he  had  searched  for 
their  nest,  but  in  vun.  At  length  he  stumbled 
upon  it  one  day  by  accident,  but  imprudently,  as 
it  turned  out,  carried  off  the  only  egg  it  contained. 
When  he  imagined  the  young  ones  would  be 
hatched,  he  returned  by  a  path  he  had  carefully 
marked ;  but  no  nest  was  there.  The  parent  birds 
had  been  aware  of  the  spoiler's  visit,  aad  removed 


their  residence  to  a  still  more  oonoealed  mad  inac- 
cessible spot.  Again  the  enthusiastic  cragemaa 
renewed  his  search ;  and  afler  a  patient  cowering 
among  the  rocks  in  the  face  uf  the  precipice,  he 
saw  the  eagles  engaged  in  feeding  their  young,  but 
in  a  place  which  appeared  altogether  beyond  hi« 
reach.  DiiSculties  seemed  only  to  nerve  my  un- 
daunted friend  to  fresh  efiEiirts;  and  after  many 
attempts,  he  at  last  reached  the  wished-for  qx>t. 
He  saw  three  eggs  in  the  nest ;  but,  made  wise 
by  experience,  he  resolved  to  wait  till  they  were 
hatched,  and  contented  himself  with  carefully 
marking  the  situation,  and  the  safest  approach  to 
it.  It  was  not  always  that,  daring  as  was  our 
cragsman,  the  state  of  the  locks,  of  the  weather, 
and  of  his  own  feelings,  permitted  him  to  make  the 
dizzy  attempt.  At  length,  last  season  he  accom- 
plished it.  On  reaching  the  place,  he  perceived 
the  white  tail  of  the  parent  bird,  as  brooding  on  the 
nest  it  projected  over  the  shelf  of  lock  on  which 
she  had  built.  With  dauntless  bravery,  perceiving 
that  she  was  not  aware  of  his  approach,  he  flung 
himself  on  the  back  of  the  powerful  and  ferocious 
bird.  She  seemed  to  be  at  once  cowed  and  over- 
come by  the  might  and  majesty  of  man,  before 
whose  glance  we  have  been  of\en  told  the  fiercest 
beasts  of  the  desert  quail.  In  what  a  situation 
was  our  adventurer  now !  standing  on  a  fiat  ledge 
of  rock,  a  few  feet  square,  a  precipice  overhang- 
ing a  hundred  feet  above  him,  whUe  underneath, 
at  six  times  that  distance,  roared  the  abyss  of 
ocean,  and  screaming  overhead  soared  the  male 
eagle,  as  if  hesitating  whether  or  not  to  attack  the 
spoiler.  We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  dreadful, 
nay,  sublime  position ;  but  the  cool  courage  and 
self-possession  of  the  cragsman  carried  him  safely 
Uirongb  the  adventure.  First  he  twisted  the 
strong  wings  of  the  bird  together ;  loosening  one 
garter,  with  it  he  bound  her  bill,  and  with  the 
other  her  legs.  Thus  fettered  and  gagged,  she 
lay  quietly  at  bis  mercy,  and  he  paused  a  moment 
to  draw  breath,  and  ask  himself  if  it  were  posnUe 
that  he  had  accomplished  a  feat  so  extraordinary. 
Much  he  wished  to  pTcser\'e  his  captive  uninjured, 
to  make  his  triumph  appear  the  more  questionkse 
and  complete ;  but  thus  loaded,  he  could  not  have 
attempted  the  dangerous  path  by  which  he  had  to 
return ;  so,  after  a  few  anxious  cogitations,  he 
threw  his  prize  over  the  precipice.  Bound  and 
helpless,  she  dashed  from  rock  to  rock  as  she  fell, 
till  she  rested  on  a  point  which  he  knew  was  quite 
easily  accessible  to  him,  and  then  he  took  his  eager 
and  joyful,  though  to  any  other  than  himself,  ha>- 
ardous  patii,  to  where  she  lay,  struggling  yet  with 
the  remains  of  life,  so  that  it  became  a  matter 
of  humanity  to  finish  her  death  at  once.  Her 
bereaved  mate  followed  the  successful  spoiler  on 
his  homeward  way  that  evening,  soaring  low,  and 
screaming  fearfully ;  but  he  has  never  been  seen 
mnce.  To  his  indulgent  landlord  the  adventurer 
carried  his  extraordinary  prize,  and  told  his  tale 
with  modest  enthusiasm,  receiving  a  handsome 
present  when  he  had  finished,  as  well  as  unquali- 
fied praise  for  his  brave  and  daring  deed. 

On  a  solitary  stony  hill  in  the  middle  of  the 
island  of  Unst,  (the  most  northerly  of  the  Shet- 
landic  group,)  is  frequently  seen  the  snowy  owL 
a  rare  and  noble  bird,  the  largest  of  the  genus 
Stnx.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  L^and, 
and  Norway ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Britain, 
except  in  the  locality  above-mentioned,  where  it 
is  found  at  all  seasons.  This  hill  is  plentifully 
strewed  with  its  pellets,  or  those  balls  of  feathon 
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'•afl  b^T  wbish  }md»  of  pray  eject,  from  theii  stom- 
achs 88  the  indigestible  lemaios  of  their  meals. 
After  diligent  search,  their  nest  has  never  been 
met  with ;  but  it  is  reasonably  supposed  that  the 
breeding-place  is  somewhere  in  the  island,  as  young 
ones  have  also  been  seen,  or  what  were  taken  to 
be  such,  &inn  their  darker  odor.  The  Shetland 
peasants  have  a  superstitious  hatred  of  these  birds. 
Few  ornithologists  visit  that  remote  quarter,  and 
therefore  they  remain  pretty  much  unmolested. 
The  male  adult  snowy  owl  is  a  large  and  power- 
ful animal,  nearly  quite  white ;  the  female  is  rather 
larger,  and  more  nnmerously  spotted  with  dusky 

gray- 

We  have  in  Shetland  annual  visits  of  that  beau- 
tiful bird,  the  wild  swan.  A  few  years  ago,  early 
in  spring,  a  large  flock  of  thera  were  winging  their 
way  over  the  island  of  Unst  to  the  solitary  lakes 
of  Iceland,  to  which  thev  migrate  yearly  for  the 
purpose  of  incubation.  A  flight  of  swans  is  an  in- 
teresting and  attractive  sight ;  the  majestic  birds 
soaring  on  their  powerful  pinions,  and  uttering 
their  pleasing  inspiriting  cry,  which  seems  to 
breathe  the  very  essence  of  eager  expectation  and 
cheering  encouragement.  Or,  is  it  that  we  but 
imagine  thisi  for  Uiese,  to  the  natives  of  Shetland, 
are  the  first  notes  of  returning  spring,  like  theoe  of 
the  cuckoo  in  more  favored  Utitudes.  Sometimes 
the  swans  fly  so  high  as  to  be  invisible ;  yet  at  that 
season  we  always  hear  their  cheerful  voice,  and 
seek  not  to  repress  in  our  bosoms  the  throb  of  joy 
that  responds  to  their  note.  It  rarely  happens, 
when  these  beautiful  birds  alight  for  a  little  rest 
npon  one  of  our  small  lakes,  that  they  escape 
without  leaving  a  few  victims  sacrificed  to  man's 
cupidity.  I  may  Just  stop  to  remark,  that,  as  a 
g^enerai  rule,  we  do  not  allow  any  young  sports- 
man, over  whom  we  have  any  control,  to  kill  birds 
daring  their  breeding  season.  Pigeons  and  plov- 
ers are  then  sufl!°ered  to  pursue  their  task  unmo- 
lested ;  and  it  is  not  until  they  again  begin  to  con- 
gregate in  flocks,  that  we  cast  a  thought  on  our 
game  pies.     Probably  the  far-sighted  reader  will 

Serceive  as  much  policy  as  sentiment  in  this  self- 
enying  procedure.  But  this  is  a  digression.  I 
iras  going  on  to  say  that  a  flock  of  swans  rested 
on  our  largest  inland  lake,  and  a  respectable  native 
of  the  neighborhood,  with  his  dog  and  gun,  has- 
tened to  have  a  shot  at  them.  The  birds  seemed 
wearied  with  the  storms  they  had  encountered  ; 
the  air  was  heavy,  the  wind  Ught  and  contrary,  so 
that  they  oould  not  easily  rise.  Fortunately  for 
them,  there  were  no  boats  on  the  lake.  The  no- 
ble birds  kept  the  dogs  which  assailed  them  at  bay, 
and  beat  them  at  swimming ;  while,  by  keeping  to 
the  middle  of  the  sheet  of  water,  the  gun-shot 
could  not  reach  them ;  so,  after  a  long  chase  from 
dawn  till  night,  they  were  left  in  quiet  for  a  few 
*hours.  The  sportsman  slept  by  the  lake  side,  and 
he  slept  soundly.  But  he  was  awaked  in  the 
early  dawn  by  the  triumphant  cry  and  loud  sound 
of  pinions,  and  starting  up,  he  was  just  in  time  to 
see  the  swans  taking  advantage  of  a  favoring  breeze, 
majesticallr  rise,  and  speed  their  way  to  the  north, 
in  which  direction,  we  may  easily  imagine,  the 
disappointed  sporstman  looked  long  and  wistfully, 
bat  in  vain. 

We  have,  in  the  Shetland  isles,  another  laie 
bird,  much  Mked  after  by  ornithologists — the  skua 
gull,  called  sometimee  Richardson's  skua.  It  is 
the  largest  of  the  gull  tribe,  and  of  a  dark  brown 
4olor.  Not  above  five  years  since,  from  the  nn- 
•paiing  depredations  of  collectors,  and  other  canaes, 


this  fonuly  of  birds  was  almost  eztinct,  being  i»- 
duced  to  three  individuals ;  but  by  the  protection 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  promoutory  where  thqr 
breed  in  Unst,  they  have  now  increased  to  at  least 
twenty  pairs.  The  promontory  or  enclosure  here 
alluded  to  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  British 
islee,  and  during  the  summer  months,  no  sight  can 
possibly  be  more  interesting  and  extraordinary 
than  what  is  here  presented.  The  whole  ground:, 
(as  well  as  the  precipitous  banks,  which  on  three 
sides  overhang  the  sea,)  is  literally  covered  with 
the  nests  of  innumerable  sea-fowl  of  various  species, 
so  that  the  unwonted  visitor  is  apt  to  tread  on  them 
before  he  is  aware,  and  is  each  moment  in  danger 
of  being  struck  by  the  wings  of  the  parent  birds, 
which,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  progeny, 
dash  over  his  head,  and  almost  in  his  face,  while 
their  screams  are  absolutely  deafening.  Con- 
trasted with  this  animated  picture,  when  the  biidB 
have  migrated  for  the  winter,  how  bleak  and  des- 
olate is  the  aspect  of  the  scenery,  from  whence 
such  multitudes  of  the  inliabitants  of  the  rocks  and 
sea  have  fled  for  a  time,  leaving  only  a  forlorn  wil- 
derness, which  erewhile  had  swarmed  with  inno- 
cent and  lovely  forms  of  animated  life,  engaged  in 
their  most  interesting  and  important  avocations. 
From  the  nests  in  this  locality,  we  have  firequently 
procured,  and  afterwards  domesticated,  the  skua 
gull.  He  is  not,  however,  a  very  amiable  bird. 
His  motions  and  cry  are  not  unlike  the  eagle's ; 
and  he  is  apt  to  be  very  tyrannical,  and  even  in- 
jurious, to  poultry  and  children  ;  though  he  is  not 
destitute  (tf  affection  to  any  who  aie  accustomed  to 
feed  or  caress  him. 

Should  the  above  familiar  sketches  induce  aav 
young  reader  to  prosecute  the  subject  to  which 
they  refer,  for  himself,  and  thus  become  interested 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  brute  creation 
around  him — a  study  whidi  may  well  be  ranked 
among  the  influences  calculated  to  moralize  and 
aoflen  our  nature— my  object  will  have  been 
attained. 

Thb  Scottish  Dialect.  The  Scotch  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  provincial  dialect — the  vehicle  only 
of  rustic  vulgarity,  and  rude  local  humor.  It  is  the 
language  of  a  whole  country,  long  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  still  separate  m  laws,  character,  and 
manners.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  vulgar ; 
bat  is  the  common  speech  of  the  whole  nation  in 
early  life,  and,  with  many  of  its  most  exalted  and 
accomplished  individuals,  throughout  their  whde 
existence ;  and  though  it  be  tme  that,  in  lata  times, 
it  has  been  in  some  measure  laid  aside  by  the  more 
ambitious  and  aspiring  of  the  present  generation,  it 
is  still  recollected,  even  by  them,  as  the  familiar 
langnage  of  their  childhood,  and  of  those  who  Wei's 
the  earliest  objects  of  their  love  and  veaeration.  It 
is  connected  in  their  imagination  not  only  with  that 
olden  time  which  is  uniformly  conceived  as  more 
pure,  lofty,  and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also 
with  all  the  soft  and  bright  colors  of  remembered 
childhood  and  domestic  affecticm.  All  its  phrases 
conjure  up  images  of  school-day  innocence  and 
sports,  and  Criendships  which  have  no  pattern  in 
succeeding  years.  Add  to  sdl  this,  that  it  is  the 
langnage  of  a  great  body  of  poetry,  with  which 
almost  all  Scotchmen  are  fiamiliar ;  and,  in  particu- 
lar, of  a  great  multitude  of  songs,  written  with  more 
tenderness,  nature,  and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric 
compositions  that  are  extant — and  we  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  Scotch  is,  in  reality,  a 
highly  poetical  language ;  and  that  it  is  an  ignoraat, 
as  well  as  an  illiberal  prejudice,  which  woud  seek 
to  confound  it  with  the  barbarous  dialects  of  York 
shire  of  Devon.— Xerif  Jefret/'i  Enagt. 
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From  ths  Oenllaiiwii't  Mtpuins. 

Memoir  and,  CorreipondeTice  of  Mrs.  Grant, 
of  Laggan.     Edited  by  her  Son.     3  vols. 

Amomo  the  paper*  foaod  at  the  death  of  Mre. 
Grant,  of  Laggan,  in  1838,  was  a  brief  sketch  of 
Ae  earlier  part  of  her  life,  which  she  began  to 
write  in  1825.  It  contained  a  view  of  the  princi- 
pal incidents  of  it  from  her  birth,  in  1765,  to  1806, 
when  it  terminated.  The  present  volumes  contain 
her  correspondence  from  1803  to  1838,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  she  resided  at  Edin- 
burgh. In  1816  she  became  known  to  the  public 
as  dte  author  of  the  Letters  from  the  Mountains. 
Her  infancy  was  passed  in  America.  In  1768  she 
returned  with  her  parents  to  Scotland.  In  1779, 
being  then  Miss  Macvicar,  she  married  a  young 
clergyman  named  Grant,  a  name  a  little  more 
brief  and  euphonious  than  her  own.  He  died  in 
1801  of  decline,  leaving  her  with  a  family  of  eight 
ohildren.  Of  these,  however,  as  they  grew  up, 
many  a  beautiful  flower  was  cut  off  and  destroyed 
by  the  same  fatal  disease  which  had  deprived  her 
of  a  husband.  Her  eldest  son,  a  promising  young 
soldier,  died  in  India ;  the  last  of  her  daughters 
was  lost  to  her  in  1827.  Mrs.  Grant,  for  the  last 
twelve  years  of  her  Ufe,  received  a  pension  of 
JE^IOO  a  year  fiom  George  the  Fourth ;  and  Sir 
William  Grant,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  leil  her 
by  will  an  annuity  of  the  same  amount.  She 
died,  November,  1838,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year. 
Her  person  is  thus  described  by  one  who  visited 
her  in  1829.  "  I  have  seen  Mrs.  Giant  of  Lag- 
gan. She  is  a  venerable  ruin.  She  is  so  lame  as 
to  be  obliged  to  walk  with  crutches,  and  even  with 
their  assistance  her  motions  are  slow  and  languid. 
Still,  she  is  not  only  resigned  but  cheerful ;  her 
confidence  in  divine  goodness  has  never  failed.  I 
think  I  shall  never  forget  that  venerable  counte- 
nance, so  marked  by  suffering,  yet  so  tranquil,  so 
indicative  at  once  both  of  goodness  and  greatness ; 
the  broad  and  noble  forehead  above  all,  relieved  by 
the  parted  gray  hair,  exceeds  in  interest  any  fea- 
ture of  youthful  beauty  which  it  has  yet  been  my 
fortune  to  behold.  Her  conversation  is  original 
and  characterisdc,  frank  yet  far  from  rude,  replete 
at  once  with  amusement  and  instruction.  She  fre- 
quently among  friends  claims  the  privilege  of  age 
to  speak  what  she  calls  truth  ;  what  every  one, 
indeed,  must  acknowledge  to  be  such  in  its  wisest 
and  most  attractive  form,"  &c.  Mrs.  Grant's 
Letters  from  the  Mountains  contain  her  corre- 
spondence with  her  friends  from  1773  to  1804, 
which  is  continued  in  the  present  volumes,  so  that 
united  they  form  an  autobiography  both  full  and 
authentic.  All  subjects  considered  interesting  to 
the  writer  or  her  friends  are  treated  of  as  they 
arise,  and  the  more  important  events  of  her  life, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  anecdotes 
of  her  acquaintances,  and  anxieties  regarding  her 
children,  are  mixed  up  with  the  common  incidents 
and  ordinary  topics  of  the  day.    If  the  uresent 


writer  does  not  posses*  the  charms  of  ICadam 
Sevign^'s  style  and  expression,  she  excels  her  in 
the  change  and  variety  of  her  subject,  and  she 
possesses  the  same  warmth  of  feeling  without  the 
perpetual  and  too  elaborate  profession  of  it.  To 
her  personal  friends  these  volumes  must  otki  moat 
grateful  recollections  of  past  friendship ;  to  the 
public  they  present  a  portrait  of  the  author  by  her 
own  hands,  and  with  the  colors  fresh  from  the  pal- 
let. All  the  domestic-  scenes  and  home  sketdiea 
are  drawn  with  tenderness  and  affection ;  and  she 
paints  the  manners  of  social  life  and  the  passing 
events  of  the  day  with  great  delicacy  of  judgment 
and  strength  of  coloring,  while  her  opinions  of 
others  are  regulated  by  generosity  of  temper  and 
feeling.  They  are  the  letters  of  a  well-bred  ge^ 
tlewoDian,  as  well  as  of  a  sensible  observer  and 
accomplished  writer.  While  she  wss  satisfied 
and  pleased  with  a  retired  and  contemplative  life, 
she  also  enjoyed  the  delight  of  a  polished  and  in- 
tellectual society. 

In  describing  those  she  admired  ot  loved,  her 
warmth  of  friendship  has  just  tinted  the  likeness 
with  that  coloring  that  makes  it  more  pleasing 
without  detracting  from  its  truth.  1'hese  letters 
will  show  that  the  writer  possessed  both  strength 
of  understanding  and  justness  and  delicacy  of  taste, 
while  it  will  also  be  observed  that  the  bereave- 
ments she  experienced  in  many  ways,  though 
borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  gave  addi- 
tional seriousness  to  her  views,  and  a  peculiar 
tenderness  to  her  expression.  It  is  an  old  obser- 
vation that  women  excel  in  letter-writing,*  and 
that  their  ideas  and  observations  are  given  with  a 
natural  ease  of  expression  and  elegant  familiarity 
of  phrase  which  men  rarely  possess.  Now  if  thki 
observation  is,  as  we  believe  it  to  be,  true,  we 
might,  perhaps,  trace  it  to  this  as  to  OTie  of  the 
causes,  that  they  are  not  accustomed,  so  much  as 
men  are,  to  make  a  distinction  between  written 
and  spoken  language,  or  to  require  that  when  we 
take  the  pen  in  hand,  as  when  we  put  on  a  dress 
suit,  we  should  at  once  alter  our  manner  and 
appearance,  assume  a  more  majestic  look,  walk 
with  a  statelier  step,  and  wear  an  aspect  of  supe- 
rior dignity  and  importance.  Those  persons  whose 
letters  are  sabmitted  to  the  press  are  generally 
authors  who  are  coAversant  with  literature,  who 
have  formed  their  manner  from  books  rather  than 
conversation,  and  who,  besides  having  acquired 
what  we  may  call  a  printed  style,  may  be  afraid 
that  any  relaxation  might  be  deemed  debasement, 
and  the  masculine  character  of  their  writings  sink 

*"  When  yon  except  a  few  men  of  distinsnished  talents, 
ladie*  both  write  and  speak  more  agreeable  than  scbol- 
ars.  If  you  ask  me  the  reason  of  this,  I  must  inform  joa 
that  the  easy  and  natural  excnrsinns  of  the  imasinatiea 
are  seldom  checked  in  ladies,  while  the  eodaved  pnpils 
of  college*  and  schools  in  tender  youth  are  fotoed  uaa 
awkward  imilatians,  or  dreary  ungralefal  tracts,  when 
genius  or  beauty  never  were  seen,"  &c  See  the  very 
elegant  essay  called  "  Clio ;  or  a  Discourse  on  TViste,"  by 
Mr.  Usher,  p.  92,  concerning  whom  see  Watts'  B3>lii»- 
ifaeca  Britaanica, 
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into  -nreakneas  or  valgarity.  But  such  »  practice 
would  be  the  tctj  destruction  of  letter-vmting, 
which  is,  in  fact,  nothing  but  good  conTersation 
written  down.  "  Utinam  et  verba  in  usu  quotidi- 
sno  posita  minus  timeremus,"  is  advice  the  letter^ 
writer  would  do  well  to  remember.  "When," 
says  an  elegant  and  philosophical  writer,*  "  a  wo- 
man of  feeling,  fancy,  and  accomplishment,  has 
learned  to  converse  with  ease  and  grace,  from  long 
intercourse  with  the  most  polished  society,  and 
when  she  writes  as  she  speaks,  she  must  write 
letters  as  they  ought  to  be  written,  if  she  has 
acquired  just  as  much  habitual  correctness  as  is 
reconcilable  with  the  air  of  negligence,"  &c.  But 
to  return  to  Mrs.  Grant  and  her  volumes.  The 
topics  of  her  correspondence  are  very  miscellane- 
ous, touching  on  all  that  was  most  important  or 
pleasing,  in  what  she  saw,  heard,  or  read.  These 
subjects  would,  we  think,  lose  much  of  their  inter- 
est in  such  detached  extracts  as  we  could  make, 
and  when  separated  from  all  that  accompanies 
them.  Take  one  trifle  out  of  the  heap,  and  like  a 
single  leaf  it  is  blown  away  and  lost ;  we  have 
thought  it  best,  therefore,  to  confine  ourselves  to 
those  portions  of  the  correspondence  which  contain 
information  on  literature  and  anecdotes  on  literary 
persons ;  Rudem  enim  esse  in  nostris  Scriptoribus, 
aut  inertissims  segnitin  est,  ant  fastidii  delicatis- 
eimi.  Our  own  remarks  we  wish  to  be  considered 
aa  lights  reflected  from  the  text  rather  than 
assuming  an  importance  from  any  little  original 
information  they  may  contain.  For  the  volumes 
themselves,  he  who  opens  them  for  amusement 
will  find  himself  also  receiving  instruction.  When 
the  Sirens  invited  Ulysses  to  their  island  they  not 
only  ofiered  the  attraction  of  melody  of  voice  and 
variety  of  song,  but  they  promised  also  to  open  to 
him  their  ample  stores  of  knowledge,  and  to  satisfy 
bis  desire  of  information, 

'lifttr  f  iaaa  y/i-i/Toi  inl  x^nl  nolvflvrttqi;. 

We  shall  now  commence  the  extracts,  and,  in 
order  not  to  break  in  upon  the  narrative  of  the 
author,  place  oar  own  observations  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page. 

Vol.  I.,  p.  53.  "Richmond  and  its  whole 
neighborhood  is  certainly  a  cluster  of  beauty, 
which,  after  all,  one  can  hardly  call  rural,  consist- 
ing of  the  houses  of  pleasure,  and  grounds  adjoin- 
ing, belonging  to  numberless  noble  and  wealthy 
families.  There  are  no  views  here  (except  that 
exquisitely  luxuriant  one  from  Riclimond  Hill)  that 
would  much  please  Mr.  Brown ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  no  bold  and  striking  features,  and  would 
make  no  figure  in  a  landscape.  Richmond  Park 
too  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  an  agreeable  wildness 
that  relieves  the  eye  after  the  very  tame,  the  very 
rich,  country  that  surrounds  it.  Every  walk  we 
take  seems  to  be  crowded  with  departed  wits  and 
beauties.     I  meet  Swifl,  Arbuthnot,  Addison,  and 

*  Sir  JunM  Hackintosh. 


Pope,  about  Ham  and  Twickenham  eveiy  day  in 
idea.  They  are  beautiful  walks  no  doubt ;  but,  if 
I  durst  say  so,  I  like  my  ovrn  sweet  Woodend 
better.  The  self-same  rich  scenes  pall  upon  my 
eyes ;  but  the  silver  Thames,  meandering  through 
the  most  charming  meadows,  decked  with  the 
noblest  trees  one  can  possibly  behold,  always 
delights  me,"  &c.* 

P.  189.  "  I  sent  you  a  copy  of  Paley's  Ser- 
mons :  they  are  very  characteristic  of  the  author, 
having  all  his  power  of  argument,  energy  of 
thought,  and  purity  of  doctrine,  with  his  careless, 
inelegant,  and  unfinished  diction ;  they  are  much 
run  after,  I  suppose,  because  they  are  scarce,  and 
were  printed  in  the  face  of  his  dying  prohibition ; 
he  did  not  think  them  sufficiently  accurate  or  pol- 
ished for  the  public  eye."t 

*  Mrs.  Grant  has  well  described  the  associations  with 
departed  eenins  which  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond 
and  TwicKenliam  must  awaken,  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  locality  we  could  mealloa;  but  now  the  tuUwM 
beauties  of  the  spot  alone  remain.  The  ^nius  loci,  who 
still  hovered  over  the  land  of  son;,  departed  forever  when 
Strawberry  Hill  was  deprived  of  its  exquisite  treasures. 
Last  autuinn  the  waHs  whose  mirrors  had  reflected 
"  Wortley's  eye8^"  were  stripped  of  their  tapestried  or- 
naments. This  IS  the  latest  ravage  which  the  spoiler 
could  make.  But  Pope's  monument  to  his  mother  still 
stands  amidst  his  rumed  gardens,  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  It  was  on  Richmond  Hill  that  the  eyes  of  him 
whose  hand  is  now  writing,  first  opened  to  the  light  of 
day,  the  noble  landscape  stretching  over  many  a  province 
lymjg  below ;  and  be  who  gazes  on  it  will,  penisps,  recol- 
lect with  pleasure  that  its  beauties  have  been  immortal- 
ized alike  by  the  poetry  of  Akenside  and  the  pencil  of 
Reynolds. 

t  There  is  so  much  right  and  so  much  wrong  in  Paley's 
works,  so  much  original  and  so  much  borrowed,  so  much 
that  is  happy  in  illustration  and  so  much  defective  in 
argument,  so  much  that  may  be  admitted  with  confidence 
and  so  much  that  must  be  received  with  caution,  that  an 
edition  of  his  works,  with  proper  introductions  and  notes, 
would  be  of  much  service.  Two  of  his  illustrations  so 
well  known  and  so  much  applauded,  and  that  were 
deemed  ori^nal,  we  have  founii  in  the  course  of  our  read- 
ing in  previous  works.  That  of  the  "Watch"  in  Natural 
Toeologv,  is  taken  from  "  La  veritable  Usage  de  Contem- 
plation del'UDJvers  pour  la  conviction  des  Ath^es  et  dea 
Incredules,"  by  Bernard  Niewentyt,  translated  liy  Cham- 
berlayne,  and  published  under  the  title  of  the  "  Religious 
Philoaopiier."  That  of  the  comparison  of  "  rivers  marked 
out  without  any  source  to  flow  from,  and  running  where 
there  is  nothing  to  receive  them,  when  viewed  in  a  map 
of  a  clMriel  or  tmall  detached  terrUoTy,  separated  from 
the  adjacent  country,"  to  the  partial  and  narrow  views 
we  have  of  human  life ;  for  this  he  is  indebted  to  Tuck- 
er's Light  of  Nature.  Bishop  Watson  says,  with  some 
truth,  "  Paley,  in  all  his  publications  had  the  art  of  work- 
ins;  up  in  a  very  great  degree  of  other  men's  lahora,  and 
of  exhibiting  them  to  the  world  as  novelties  of  his  own. 
The  perspicuity  with  which  he  has  arranged,  and  the 
elegant  language  in  which  he  has  explained  many  ab- 
tmse  points,  are  his  own,  and  for  these  I  give  him  great 
pmise."  Vide  Mem.  of  his  own  Life,  vol.  II.,  p.  860. 
We  have  heard  that  when  the  Bishop  of  Durham  (S.  Har- 
rington) gave  Foley  his  preferment,  ne  said,  "  I  give  you 
this,  Doctor  Pnley ,  not  for  your  Moral  Philosophy,  nor  for 
your  Natural  Theology,  but  for  your  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity and  your  Hone  Paulinae."  Yet  this  is  hardly 
agreeable  to  the  language  of  the  Dedication.  The  Hons 
I^ulinte  is  certainly  his  opus  majpium.  The  passage  in 
Paley  which  Dr.  Parr  so  much  priused  and  so  olten  quoted 
as  tublime,  is  the  last  page  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Moral 
Philosophy,  beginning  "  Seriousness  is  not  constraint," 
&c.  We  could  point  out  those  works,  and  the  ports  of 
them,  which  should  Ijc  consulted  and  used  as  commenta- 
ries on  Paley's  diflFerent  works,  with  the  cantions  they 
oaSbrd,  and  the  modifications  they  suggest,  but  it  would 
extend  too  far  the  limits  of  these  notes. 
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P.  194.  "  Talking  of  genias  leads  me  naturally 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  awakened  brotheriy 
feelings  of  that  Theodore  {Theodore  Hook)  for 
whom  I  know  your  sisterly  concern  is  restless  and 
extreme.  You  may  believe  I  rejoice  orer  the  cap- 
ture of  this  shy  bird,  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
yours.  Yon  will  teach  him  for  his  own  good  to 
make  a  due  distinction  between  living  to  please 
the  world  at  large,  and  exerting  his  powers  in  a 
given  direction  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  his  real  friends.  Of  a  person  depending 
merely  on  talents  and  powers  of  pleasing,  what 
more  brilliant  example  can  be  given  than  Sheridan  f 
and  who  would  choose  to  live  his  life  and  die  his 
death  T*  I  talk  of  his  death  as  if  it  had  already 
taken  place,  for  what  is  there  worth  living  for  that 
he  has  not  already  outlived  ?  and  who,  that  ever 
knew  the  value  of  a  tranquil  mind  and  spotless 
name,  would  be  that  justly  admired,  and  as  justly 
despised,  individual?  And  if  the  chieftain  of  the 
clan  be  such,  what  must  the  tribe  be  '  of  these 
that  live  by  erambo  eUnk,'  as  poor  Bums  called 
those  hapless  sons  of  the  muses,  who,  without  an 
object  or  an  aim,  mn  at  random  through  the  world, 
and  are  led  on  by  the  unfeeling  great  and  gay  to 
acquire  a  taste  for  expensive  pleasures  and  elegant 
society,  and  then  left  to  languish  in  forlorn  and 
embittered  obscurity,  when  their  health  and  their 
spirits,  and  their  means  ebb  together.  Raise  then 
your  voice  of  truth  and  affection,  and  ootsing  all 
the  syrens  that  on  the  coast  of  idleness  strive  to 
attract  Theodore  by  the  songs  of  vanity,  pleasure, 
and  dissipation ;  teach  him  to  love  those  that  love 
him,  independent  of  all  that  flatters  or  pleases, 
ior  himself,  and  make  auxiliaries  of  all  those  kin- 
dred among  whom  yon  are  now  placed,  to  make 
him  know  something  of  more  value  than  empty 
admiration,"  Stc. 

P.  198.  "I  called  aa  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
yesterday,  she  and  I  having  a  joint  interest  in  an 
orphan  family  in  the  Highlands,  which  creates  a 
kind  of  business  between  us.  She  had  a  prodi- 
gious levee,  and  insisted  on  my  sitting  to  see  them 
out,  that  we  might  afterwards  have  our  private 
discussion.  Among  odier  characters  at  her  levee 
I  saw  Lord  Lauderdale,  who  made  me  start  to  see 
him,  almost  a  lean  slippered  pantaloon,  who,  the 
last  time  I  saw  him,  was  a  fair-haired  youth  at 
Glasgow  College.  He  was  really  like  a  memento 
mori  to  me.  Had  I  much  to  leave  I  would  have 
gone  home  and  made  my  will  directly.  More 
gratified  I  was  to  see  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  though 
he  too  looked  so  feeble  and  so  dismal  that  one 


*  Poor  Sheridein !  we  know  it  from  his  own  mouth, 
died  lieart-bnken,  anil  in  utter  destitution.  "  Tell  Lady 
Bessborough  (he  said  to  a  friend  the  day  before  he  dietl) 
that  the  eye  she  said  was  so  bright  will  lose  none  of  its 
brightness  when  it  looks  on  the  ltd  of  my  coffin."  In 
josiice  to  him  it  must  be  recollected  that  neither  the 
adversity  of  his  party,  nor  the  slights  he  received  from 
ibem,  nor  the  temptations  of  poverty,  ever  shook  his 
adherence  to  his  public  principles  and  attachments.  His 
public  character  was  incormptibls,  when  all  baside  was 


would  have  thought  him  just  come  from  writing 
those  Bonows  sacred  to  Penelope,  which  yon  have 
certainly  seen.  Being  engaged  to  dinner  I  could 
stay  no  longer.  The  Duchess  said  that  on  Sunday 
she  never  saw  company,  nor  played  cards,  nor  went 
out ;  in  England,  indeed,  she  did  so,  because  every 
one  else  did  the  same,  but  she  would  not  introdnoe 
those  manners  into  this  country.  1  stared  at  these 
gradations  of  piety,  growing  warmer  as  it  came 
northward,  but  was  wise  enough  to  stare  silently. 
She  said  she  had  a  great  many  things  to  tell  me, 
and  as  I  was  to  set  out  this  morning  I  must  come 
that  evening  when  she  would  be  alone.  At  nine  I 
went,  and  found  Walter  Scott,  whom  I  had  never 
before  met  in  society,  though  we  had  exchanged 
distant  civilities.  Lady  Keith,  Johnson's  Queeney, 
and  an  English  lady,  witty,  and  fashionable-look- 
ing, who  came  and  went  with  Mr.  Scott.  No 
people  could  be  more  easy  and  pleasant,  without 
the  visible  ambition  of  shining,  yet  animated  and 
seeming  to  feel  at  home  with  each  other.  I  think 
Mr.  Scott's  appearance  very  unpromising  and  com- 
monplace indeed,  yet,  though  no  gleam  of  genius 
animates  his  countenance,  much  of  it  appears  ia 
his  conversation,  which  is  rich,  various,  easy,  and 
animated,  without  the  least  of  the  petulance  with 
which  the  faculty,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  not 
unjustly  reproached,"  &c. 

P.  239.  "What  do  you  think  of  the  new  novel 
of  Ccelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife  ?  I  think  there  is 
considerable  ability  displayed  in  it ;  the  principles 
are  such  as  everyone  who  professes  genuine  Chris- 
tianity must  acknowledge  as  just,  and  regard  as 
sacred.  But  to  theologians  such  a  book  is  im- 
necessary,  and,  for  those  who  must  needs  be 
caught  by  amusement,  there  ia  not  enough  ;  and 
if  the  intention  was  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  stran- 
gers to  religion,  and  lead  them  to  serious  reflection 
through  the  avenue  of  amusement,  there  certainly 
should  have  been  more  story  and  character,  mote 
display  of  wit  and  fancy,  and  less  of  what  is  cal- 
culated merely  to  instruct.  Against  this  critician 
the  general  reception  of  the  book  may  be  weighed.* 
What  is  universally  read,  most  have  some  very 
powerful  attraction,  and  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
such  an  instance  may  be  at  least  called  the  voice 

*  Ccelebs.  The  popularity  of  this  work  was  supported 
by  the  name  of  the  author  for  a  while,  bat  soon  declined, 
because  it  was  written  on  a  plan  that  in  never  bat  one 
instance  was  attended  with  success, — that  of  convejing 
instruction  directly  through  fictitious  representation; 
using  the  story  of  the  novel  merely  as  the  shell  to  contain 
the  maxims  of  wisdom,  lessons  of  instruction,  an(^  dic- 
tates of  prudence,  which  is  something  like  the  attempt  to 
make  physic  palatable  by  presenting  it  in  an  emtiossed 
and  golden  cup.  The  exception  we  alluded  to  is  that  of 
Johnson's  "  Rasselas,"  but  the  moral  instruction  there 
given  was  the  most  generally  interesting,  us  chiefly 
relating  to  the  regulation  of  life,  and  management  <H 
those  habits  and  talents  which  fit  men  for  the  ^rform- 
ance  of  its  duties ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  imagerv 
in  which  it  was  let,  was  of  a  romantic  and  attractive  kisa 
to  allure  and  delight  the  imagination,  for,  as  some  witty 
person  observed,  new  scenery  does  as  mudi  for  a  new 
book  as  for  a  new  play.  It  possessed  too  all  the  ele- 
gance of  a  master's  hand ;  and  yet  it  is  gradually  fading 
away,  together  with  the  litetatoie  of  the  past  age. 
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of  Apollo  ;  and  ceitaioly  we  have  not  known  a 
book  go  80  soon  through  so  many  editions.  One 
ireason  may  be,  that  it  has  a  separate  charm  for 
every  class  of  people.  Why  the  pious  and  serious 
—who,  though  a  quiet,  are  still  a  numerous  class 
— read  it,  need  not  be  asked.  Curiosity  and  the 
abilities  displayed  by  the  writer,  attract  very  many ; 
and  a  great  namber  of  both  sexes  who  have  no 
character  at  all  read  it  merely  because  Ccelebs  is 
in  search  of  a  wife.  Johnson,  the  majestic  moral- 
ist of  the  last  century,  did  more  good  to  the  cause 
of  religion  than  half  the  divines  of  the  age,  I  mean 
their  writings.  When  people  are  disposed  to  de- 
light in  devotional  treatises,  their  hearts  cannot 
be  estranged  from  their  Maker.  '  They  that  are 
whole  need  not  a  physician  ;'  but  the  book,  sup- 
posing it  to  have  a  moral  and  religious  tendency, 
— the  book,  I  say,  that  does  most  good  is  that 
which  is  most  read ;  and  how  many  thousands 
were  allured  by  the  splendor  of  Johnson's  diction, 
and  the  weight  of  his  reputation,  to  read  in  his 
works  what  they  never  attended  to  anywhere  else, 
and  to  learn  from  him  that  the  best  talents  are  best 
stiited  to  the  noblest  purposes,  and  that  wit  and 
infidelity  are  by  no  means  so  nearly  allied  as  many 
suppose.  His  works  form  at  least  a  lofty  avenue 
to  the  temple  of  Truth,  in  which  no  one  can  walk 
long  or  steadily  without  wishing  to  reach  the  sacred 
fane  which  terminates  tiie  sublime  vista." 

P.  236.  "  I  have  got  a  new  book  lately,  which 
you  must  have  seen — Gertrude  of  Wyoming.  It 
is  very  provoking  that  Campbell's  democratic  hoof 
should  invariably  and  unnecessarily  protrude  itself 
through  all  the  beautiful  drapery  in  which  he 
knows  so  well  to  clothe  the  children  of  his  rich 
poeUc/ancy.  Why  should  Waldegrave,  a  Briton 
bom  and  educated,  and  married  to  the  daughter  of  an 
Englishman, — ^Waldegrave,  who  had  only  for  three 
months'tasted  the  sweets  of  Transatlantic  liberty, 
— why  should  he  be  seized  with  such  an  unnatural 
rage  of  antipatriotism,  as  to  light  the  banner  of  re- 
volt against  his  native  sovereign,  and  the  glorious 
land  of  which  he  had  the  honor  to  be  a  native,  and 
in  which  he  had  the  happiness  to  receive  his  intel- 
lectual nurture  ?  My  annoyance  at  all  this,  and  at 
certain  strange  omissions,  obscurities  and  inver- 
sions, does  not  prevent  my  seeing  and  feeling  all 
the  charms  of  this  exquisite  poem,  which  unfolds 
new  beauties  at  every  renewed  perusal. 

<  Closed  were  his  Gertrude's  lips,  yet  still  their  bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seemed  to  melt 
Wiih  love  that  could  not  die,'  ice. 

"  Was  ever  anything  so  exquisitely  refined,  yet 
so  ifweetly  natural  as  this  stanza  throughout  t 
Nothing  less  than  merits  supereminent,  the  irre- 
sistible enchantment  of  genius  the  most  powerful, 
arrayed  in  diction  of  chastened  sweetness  and  pol- 
ished elegance,  could  make  me  forgive  his  flagrant 
violation  of  truth  and  national  character,  when  he 
introduces  'poor  Scotia's  mountaineers'  as  arm- 
ing in  the  provincial  cause.     Glowing  with  the 
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love  of  their  native  land,  and  lull  of  ancient,  Ye»- 
erable,  perhaps  useful  prejudices,  they  all  to  S 
man  armed  in  the  cause  of  Britain,  'uihether  right 
or  wrong.  If  taking  the  other  side  were  a  virtue, 
'tis  a  virtue  they  have  no  claim  to,  and  will  not 
thank  Campbell  for  bestowing  on  them,"  &c.* 

P.  248.  "  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, otherwise  called  the  '  Man  of  Feeling,' 
is  one  of  our  nearest  neighbors.  •  •  •  Walter 
Scott  and  the  formidable  Jeffrey  have  both  called 
on  me,  not  by  any  means  as  a  scribbhng  female, 
but  on  account  of  links  formed  by  mutual  friends. 
You  would  think,  by  their  appearance,  that  tho 
body  of  each  was  formed  to  lodge  the  soul  of  the 
other.  Having  met  them  both  formerly,  their  ap- 
pearance was  not  any  thing  new  to  me — but 
Jeffrey  looks  the  poet  all  over — the  ardent  eye, 
the  nervous  agitation,  the  visibly  quick  percep- 
tions, keep  one's  attention  constantly  awake,  in 
expectation  of  flashes  of  the  peculiar  intelligence 
of  genius.  Nor  is  that  expectation  entirely  dis- 
appointed, for  his  conversation  is  in  a  high  degrree 
fluent  and  animated.  Walter  Scott  again  has  net 
a  gleam  of  poetic  fire  visible  in  his  countenance, 
which  merely  suggests  the  idea  of  plain  gDo<l 
sense.  His  conceptions  do  not  strike  yon  as  by 
any  means  so  rapid  or  so  brilliant  as  those  of  his 
critic ;  yet  there  is  much  amnsement  and  variety 
in  his  good-humored,  easy,  and  unaffected  conver- 
sation," &c. 

P.  253.  "  One  of  our  nearest  neighbors  is  Mr. 
Henry  Mackenzie.!  You  have  probably  seen  him 
as  the  '  Lounger.'  Some  call  him  the  Scottish 
Addison  ;  but  that  is  too  high  praise,  for,  thougk 
he  has  much  delicacy  of  delineation  in  moral  paint- 
ing, he  totally  wants  humor  or  wit,  or  whatever 
yon  call  that  gay  and  playful  faculty  that  Assumes 
so  many  shapes  to  dazzle  or  to  please,  and  pleswes 
most  when  it  pretends  least ;  and  this  is  the  salt, 
the  incorruptible  principle,  without  which  a  peri- 
odical work  can  never  live  long.  This  may  be 
the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  the  refined  senti- 
ments and  elegance  of  expression  which  distinguish 

*  The  defect  in  Campbell's  Gertrude  of  Wjiominj,  as 
relates  to  tlie  story,  is,  that  it  is  so  extremely  inartificial 
OS  to  be  little  more  than  a  beautiful  lyrical  efiusion— a 
picture  of  pleasing  sentiments  and  elegant  images,  with- 
out much  connexion.  The  defect  in  the  [nagua^  is  in 
too  great  a  variation  between  ornament  and  plainness. 
Every  poem,  like  a  piece  of  music,  should  he  set  in  a  cer- 
tain key.  See  how  Milton  attended  to  this,  how  Yoong 
neglected  it.  The  poems  of  Thomson  and  Ooldsmith 
were  altered  in  later  editions,  on  the  ground  of  a  nuire 
harmemuna  uniformily  of  style. 

t  For  some  account  of  Mr.  H.  Mackenzie,  the  author- 
of  the  Man  of  Feeling,  &c.,  see  Scott's  Lives  of  the 
Novelists,  vol.  ii.,  p.  149 ;  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scotl,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  143.  The  story  of^"  La  Roche  "  is  the  gem  of  the 
Mirror.  Pinkerton  remarks, "  that  it  is  oild  the  editor 
should  admit  so  odd  a  blunder,  as  '  Serious  Letters  to  the 
Mirror.'  Was  he  ignorant  that  a  man  may  be  a  Specta- 
tor, or  Guardian,  but  not  a  Mirror  7  "  We  observe  both 
in  the  Mirror  and  Lounger  more  Scottidmu  than  wo 
should  have  expected.    Even  the  writings  of  Lord  Hailes, 


a  critic  by  profession,  are  not  free  from  them.  Tfce 
"  Man  of  Feeling"  is  the  production  of  genius  and  senai- 
~"    ""    ■  -  writer  of  palluw 

Google 


bility,  but  H.  Mackenzie's  fame  as  a  writer  of  palluw 
must  be  founded  on  Julia  d«  Boubigni. 
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H,  one  never  takes  np  the  '  Lounger'  but  when 
one  feels  inclined  to  lounge.  But  to  return — Mr. 
Mackenzie  is  married  to  an  excellent  woman,  in 
abilities  at  least  his  equal,  though  the  cares  of  a 
large  family  have  always  kept  her  in  the  shade  of 
privacy.  Their  sons  and  daughters  are  accom- 
plished and  informed  young  people  ;  and  their 
house  is  the  resort  of  the  best  society  in  one  sense, 
that  is,  people  of  fashion  with  cultivated  minds. 
Lord  Webb  Seymour,*  Lady  Carnegie,  Lady 
Minto,  and  others  equaUy  distinguished,  I  have 
met  with  there.  •  •  •  To-morrow  Walter 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake  comes  forth  in  all  the 
charms  of  novelty,  and  nothing  else  will  be  spoken 
of,"  &c. 

P.  261.  "  Do  you  know,  notwithstanding  my 
wrath  for  his  manifold  literary  offences,  I  think  I 
shall  be  forced  to  like  the  arch-critic  himself  (Mr. 
Jeffrey.)  He  is,  what  indeed  I  knew  before,  the 
most  affectionate  relation  possible,  and  truly  good- 
natured  in  society,  though  so  petulant  on  paper. 
He  sometimes  calls  on  me,  and,  being  in  the  same 
circle,  I  meet  with  him  wherever  I  go.  He  has  a 
brother  lately  come  from  America,  a  widower  like 
hitnself,  and  they  reside  together.  I  was  asked 
with  Mary  to  the  first  dinner  they  gave  there  ;  it 
was  by  no  means  a  literary,  or  what  Mrs.  A. 
would  call  an  intellectual,  one.  All  was  ease  and 
good  humor,  without  discussions  or  debates  of  any 
kind  ;  indeed  the  party  were  rather  relatives  and 
friends  than  savans.  I  might  except  perhaps  a 
little  discussion  on  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  for  which 
I  augar  a  very  favorable  review.  I  hope  you  are 
all  as  much  pleased  with  it  as  we  are.  There  are 
some  sturdy  critics  here,  however,  who  deny 
Walter  Scott  the  merit  of  being  a  poet  at  all,  and 
call  all  that  delights  us  jingle  and  jargon.  The 
public  at  large  is  an  excellent  judge  of  poetic 
merit ;  some  very  fine  things  indeed  are  too  much 
refined  for  its  great  wide  ear ;  but,  when  it  is 
much  and  long  pleased,  there  must  be  excellence, 
and  all  that  remains  for  the  critic  is  to  trace  that 
pleasure  to  its  source,  and  discriminate  the  lights 
and  shades  that  needs  must  exist  in  whatever  is 
human,"  &c. 

P.  278.  "  My  time  is  at  present  much  occupied, 
but  I  shall  avail  myself  of  a  short  interval  of 
leisure,  to  tell  you  what  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
interested  in  hearing — the  particular  of  the  final 
interview  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the 
late  Bishop  of  London,  (Dr.  Porteus,)  which  have 
lately  been  communioated  to  me  from  a  source 
which  appears  to  me  quite  authentic.  Among 
other  good  people  with  whom  my  informant  is 
intimate,  is  Mr.  Owen,  minister  of  Fulham,  who 
was  in  a  manner  the  bishop's  parish  clergyman, 
and  long  his  chaplain.    He  even  gave  my  friend 

♦  Of  that  very  jnterestiny  and  estimable  person,  Lord 
Webb  Seymour,  so  little  known,  and  whose  virtnes,  tal- 
ents, and  acquirements  were  only  to  be  ceen  in  the  shade 
of  a  retired  and  private  life,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
Life  of  Mr.  F.  Homer,  in  which  publicatioa  in  fact  his 
name  was  made  known  to  the  mnid  &x  the  first  time. 


an  account  of  this  interview,  as  the  Irishop  gare  h 
to  him  two  days  before  his  death.    It  seems  Us 
Royal  Highness  had  sent  out  a  summons  for  a 
great  military  review  which  was  to  take  place  on  a 
Sunday.    The  bishop  had  been  confined,  and  did 
'not  hope,  nor  I  suppose  wish,  ever  in  this  world 
to  go  out  again.    He  ordered  his  carriage,  how- 
ever,  upon  hearing  this,  proceeded  to   Carlton 
House  and  waited  on  the  prince,  who  received 
him  very  graciously.  "  He  said,  '  I  am  come,  sir, 
urged  by  my  regard  to  you,  to  your  father,  and  to 
this  great  nation,  who  arc  anxiously  beholding 
every  public  action  of  yours.-    I  am  on  the  verge 
of  time,  new  prospects  open  to  me,  the  favor  of 
human  beings  or  their  displeasure  is  as  nothing  to 
mo  now.    I  am  come  to  warn  your  Royal  High- 
ness of  the  awful  consequences  of  your  breaking 
down  the  very  little  that  remains  of  distinction  to 
the  day  that  the  Author  of  all  power  has  hallowed 
and  set  apart  for  hicnself.'     He  went  on  in  pa- 
thetic terms  to  represent  the  awful  responsibility 
to  which  the  prince  exposed  himself,  and  bow 
much  benefit  or  injury  might  result  to  the  im- 
mortal souls  of  millions,  by  his  consulting  or  neg- 
lecting the  revealed  will  of  the  King  of  kings ; 
and,  after  much  tender  and  awful  exhortation,  con- 
cluded with  saying, '  You  see  how  your  father, 
greatly  your  inferior  in  talent  and  capacity,  has 
been  a  blessing  to  all  around  him  and  to  the  nation 
at  large,  because  he  made  it  the  study  and  busi- 
ness of  his  life  to  exert  all  his  abilities  for  the  good 
of  his  people,  to  study  and  to  do  the  will  of  God, 
and  to  give  an  example  to  the  world  of  a  life  regu- 
lated by  the  precepts  of  Christian  morality.    He 
has  been  an  object  of  respect  and  veneration  to  the 
whole  world  for  so  doing.    If  he  has  done  much, 
you,  with  your  excellent  abilities  and  pleasing  and 
popular  manners,  may  do  much  more.    It  is  im- 
possible for  you  to  remain  stationary  in  this  awful 
crisis ;  you  must  rise  to  true  glory  and  renown, 
and  lead  millions  in  the  same  path  by  the  power 
of  your  example,  or  sink  to  sudden  and  perpetual 
ruin,  aggravated  by  the  great  numbers  whom  your 
fall  will  draw  with  you  to  the  same  destruction : 
and  now,  were  I  able  to  rise,  or  were  any  one  here 
who  would  assist  me,  I  should,  with  the  awful 
feeling  of  a  dying  roan,  give  my  last  blessing  to 
your  Royal  Highness.'     The  prince  upon  this 
burst  into  tears,  and  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
bishop,  who  bestowed  upon  him  with  folded  hands 
lus  dying  benediction :  the  prince  then,  in  the 
most  gracious  and  affecdng  manner,  assisted  him 
himself  to  go  down,  and  put  him  into  his  carriage. 
The  bishop  went  home,  never  came  out  again, 
and  died  the  fifth  day  after.    On  hearing  of  his 
death,  the  prince  shut  himself  np,  and  was  beard 
by  his  attendants  to  sob  as  under  deep  afilic- 
tion." 

P.  281.  "I  must  tell  you  that  we  have  read 
Mrs.  Montagu's  Letters.  Mary  thinks  them  ex- 
tremely anyjsing ;  I,  too,  am  amused,  but  there  ia 
a  visible  hardness  in  her  character, — such  a  total 
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I  of  the  amiable  romance  of  eaily  life,  and 
■uch  an  nngraoeful  harshness  on  some  occasions, 
and  petulance  on  others. — I  cannot  conceive  how 
she  has  made  such  very  desirable  things  as  good 
principle,  sound  sense,  brilliant  wit,  and  much 
intelligence  and  early  usage  of  tlie  world  so  little 
pleasing ;  there  is  everything  to  admire,  but  no- 
thing gentle,  graceful,  or  attractive.  I  greatly 
dislike  her  style.*  Female  wit  has  generally  a 
kind  of  gay  elegance  that  makes  its  manner  recom- 
mend its  matter :  there  must  be  something  want- 
ing when  it  pleases  me  so  little,  who  am  so  de- 
lighted with  everything  of  that  nature.  I  cannot 
say  how  much  Mrs.  Carter's  kind  of  humor  amuses 
me ;  and  Gray's  letters  charm  me  beyond  mea- 
snre  :  his  wit  is  of  such  a  grave,  odd  kind,  it  takes 
one  by  surprise,"  &o. 

P.  283.  "  Now,  as  to  '  Self- Control;'  it  is  not 
Mias  Hamilton's,  nor  is  it  the  work  of  any  one  of 
the  many  it  is  ascribed  to.  The  secret  has,  as 
yet,  been  carefully  concealed,  and  all  curiosity 
eladed ;  but  I  am  fixed  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
bom  in  Orkney  :  I  shall  not,  however,  anticipate 
your  judgment  in  any  respect  regarding  this  work, 
80  much  admired  by  some  and  condemned  by 
others.  In  this  literary  city  it  occasions  as  much 
conversation  as  a  new  island  in  the  Clyde  could  do 
at  Greenock." 

P.  383.  "  Southey,  who,  I  think,  writes  the 
articles  in  the  Quarterly  Review  about  the  Meth- 
odists, is  not  far  wrong.  They  do  a  great  deal  of 
good,  as  he  allows ;  but  both  the  good  and  evil 
peculiar  to  their  tenets  are  more  obvious  in  Eng- 
land than  here :  indeed,  their  tenets  are  radically 
good ;  't  is  their  cheerless  gloom,  their  spiritual 
pride,  and  their  sectarian  bigotry  that  are  bad. 
If  their  clergy  love  pleasure  less  than  others,  they 
certainly  love  power  more,  and  organize  their 
modes  of  preserving  it  with  as  much  diligence  as 
ever  the  Jesuits  did.  Yet  the  Jesuits  did  much 
good  among  the  subdued  and  wretched  savages  in 
Paraguay ;  and  the  Methodists  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  among  the  ignorant  and  profligate  populace 
in  England.  For  such  converts  their  anstere  dis- 
cipline is  best  suited ;  they  drive  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  their  wonted  haunts,  lest  the  evil 
spirit  should  regain  possession  of  the  herd,  and 
nrge  them  down  the   precipice.    They  do  not 

*  Mrs.  Oranfs  observatioas  on  the  style  and  character 
of  Mrs.  HoDtagu's  letters  appear  to  us  lo  he  just ;  they 
are  clever,  but  not  natural,  some  manuscript  letters  of 
ben  were  published  in  the  Ceasura  Literaria,  vol.  i.,  p. 
67  ;  ii.,  178,  and  tome  in  the  third  volume.  It  is  not,  we 
believe,  eenetally  known  that  no  less  a  person  than  Con- 
yers  Middleton  superintended  her  education.  A  slight 
sketch  from  the  inimitable  pencil  of  Madame  du  Deffimd 
on  this  learned  lady  is  sufficient.  "  Je  vois  qnclquefois 
Madame  Montagu,  je  ne  la  trnuve  pas  trop  pedantc,  mais 
elle  fait  tant  d'efforts  pour  bien  parlcr  notre  langue,  que 
sa  conversation  est  peniblc.  J'ainie  hien  niieux  miladi 
Lucan,  qui  ne  s'embarasse  point  du  mot  proprc,  ct  qui  le 
fait  fort  bien  entendre,  &c.  Mad.  de  Montagu  s'est  tres 
bien  comport^e  k  I'Academie ;  c'est  une  femme  raisona- 
tie,  ennuveuse  sans  doute,  mais  bonne  femme  et  tres 
^he."  "the  allusion  to  her  l)ehavior  at  the  Academie 
was  on  account  of  an  Elssay  of  Voltaire's  against  Shakes- 
peare being  read  there. 
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shtfw  the  extremes  of  their  extravagance  to  us  in 
Scotland ;  our  people  are  too  enlightened  to  bear 
it.  They  answer  many  good  purposes  :  '  to  goad 
the  prelate  slumbering  in  his  stall,'  and  to  show 
all  other  teachers  of  religion  how  necessary  it  is  to 
move  the  human  mind  by  its  two  great  hinges- 
hope  and  fear ;  the  said  mind  being  very  little 
affected  by  moral  essays,"  &c. 

P.  385.  "  I  am  pleased  that  you  not  only  found 
much  amusement  in  reading  Miss  Seward's  let- 
ters, but  have  candor  enough  to  own  you  did  ;  for 
it  is  the  fashion  to  rail  at  her  as  vain  and  absurd. 
Her  bad  taste  and  self-opinion  are  too  obvious  to 
escape  detection  from  any  person  that  can  think  or 
see  :  yet,  though  these  prominent  faults  make  her 
less  estimable  as  a  woman  and  less  admirable  as  a 
writer,  I  am  not  sure  that  they  detract  much  from 
the  entertainment  we  derive  from  her  letters.  Her 
literary  vanity  in  particular  appears  naked  and  not 
ashamed,  with  a  most  amusing  tunveii.  The 
singtilar  artlessness  of  so  artificial  a  character 
gives  the  idea  of  something  unique  and  anomalous 
that  we  know  not  bow  to  define,  nor  exactly 
whether  to  admire  or  despise.  Talent  and  sin- 
cerity, however  disguised,  must  have  their  attrac- 
tions ;  and  Miss  Seward  had  both  in  no  common 
degree.  She  furnishes  arms  against  herself  by 
het  open  avowal  of  so  many  feelings  and  opinions, 
that  others  would  carefully  conceal.  She  wants 
art,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  she  totally  wants  deli- 
cacy and  even  that  refinement  of  mind  whieh  is 
almost  the  necessary  consequence  of  high  culti- 
vation. Witness  the  gross  flattery  which  she 
gladly  received  and  liberally  bestowed.  Perhaps 
it  is  wrong  to  call  it  flattery ;  her  adulators,  who 
for  the  most  part  were  male  and  female  coxcombs 
of  the  first  magnitude,  very  probably  thought  all^ 
they  said.  Her  coarseness  and  her  laxity  of  re- 
ligious principle  she  inherited,  I  fear,  from  her 
clerical  father  and  bousewively  mother  ;  this  was 
nursed  in  a  card-playing  provincial  town,  where 
she  was  the  one-eyed  queen  of  the  blind,  having 
no  superior  to  look  up  to,  and  her  mind  exasper- 
ated by  all  the  underworkings  of  petty  envy  and 
malignity.  Her  intimacy  with  Darwin,  however 
innocent,  was  fatal  to  her  in  diflcrent  respects ; 
his  false  brilliancy  aggravated  her  false  taste,  and 
to  the  tottering  fabric  of  her  religious  principle  ha 
gave  the  last  blow.  I  believe  that  the  friendship 
between  her  and  Saville  was  as  pure  as  that  be- 
twixt you  and  me ;  every  person  of  sense  and 
candor,  that  ever  knew  them,  thought  so,,  and  the 
strain  of  their  letters  proves  it  incontestably. 
Saville  was  a  man  in  the  highest  degree  virtuous, 
pious,  simple,  and  sincere ;  their  friendship  was 
inherited  and  begun  with  her  father.  Having  now 
spoken  so  freely  of  Miss  Seward's  faalts,  let  me 
do  justice  to  her  merits  also.  She  was  respectable 
for  her  honor  and  integrity,  and  the  length  and 
strongth  of  her  attachments.  Could  there  be  a 
better  daughter,  a  warmer  friend,  or  eae  that  had 
more  home-feelings  and  home-enjoyments  ^    Hex. 
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criticisms  and  descriptions,  over-adorned  as  they 
are,  still  convey  to  the  mind,  in  the  most  lively 
manner,  one  of  the  first  charms  of  human  exist- 
ence, an  enlarged  capacity  of  enjoyment,  and  a 
keen  and  exalted  relish  for  all  that  is  capable  of 
delighting  in  external  nature  or  the  wider  world 
of  intellect ;  powers  of  enjoyment  so  booyant^and 
80  active  communicate  their  impnlse  to  slower 
facnlties,  and  for  the  moment  invigorate  and  exalt 
them.  •  •  •  When  yoa  tell  me  you  are  not 
tired,  I  shall,  perhaps,  tell  yoa  more  of  Miss 
Seward." 

P.  308.  "  You  ask  my  crpiirion  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More's  last  publication  (Practical  Piety.)  Very 
favorable  indeed  it  is ;  not  that  I  think  anything 
new  remains  to  be  said  on  the  most  important  sub- 
ject she  treats.  Yet  if,  by  throwing  those  new 
and  clear  lights  npon  useful  and  well-known  troths, 
which  she  is  so  capable  of  producing,  the  young 
are  allured  to  serious  consideration,  and  the  old 
reminded  of  duties  which  the  tide  of  worldly  cares 
is  apt  to  overwhelm,  much,  very  ranch,  may  be 
done  by  her  respected  agency.  I  think  there  is  no 
individual  now  living  to  whom  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion owes  so  much.  Her  arguments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prayer  are  calculated  to  carry  conviction  to 
the  reason  and  contrition  to  the  heart.  I  have 
lately  read  again,  with  new  delight,  her  Strictures 
on  Female  Education.  There  has  not  yet  been 
any  work  published  on  that  beaten  subject  more 
.calculated  to  do  good ;  genius  of  the  first  order, 
■excellent  sonnd  sense,  profound  and  practical 
){)ietf4  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  prevailing 
'  mannen  and  characters,  give  value  and  ought  to 
■  give  efficacy  to  that  admirable  work,"  &c. 

Vol.  n.,  p.  39.  "  You  ask  me  what  I  think  of 
Rokeby.  I  think,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  the 
Border  Minstrd's  Odyssey;  that  is  to  say,  there  is 
in  it  a  higher  tone  of  morality,  though  less  of  the 
glow  and  rapidity  of  inspiration  that  hurried  you 
along  in'  his  former  productions.  The  descriptions 
are  beautiful,  and  correctly  true  to  nature,  for  yon 
know  that  I,  having  traced  all  the  scenes  under  the 
conduct  of  their  enthusiastic  owner,  can  judge 
pretty  accurately  of  the  tesemblance.  Mr.  Mor- 
ritt,  who  is  himself  a  poet,  Jooks  on  the  Tees  and 
the  Greta  with  a  lover's  eye,  and  delights  in  point- 
ing out  the  beauties  of  the  valleys  through  which 
they  wander.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  more 
powerful  illustration  of  Mr.  Jeffrey's  theory,  of  the 
necessary  connexion  between  scenery  and  senti- 
ment to  give  inanimate  beauty  its  full  effect,  than 
the  comparatively  feeble  impression  left  on  the 
mind  by  description  so  fine  in  itself  and  so  true  to 
its  original,  for  want  of  those  legends  and  poetical 
associations  by  which  our  Scottish  glens  and  moun- 
tains are  not  only  consecrated,  but  in  a  degree  ani- 
mated. Observe  how  rich  the  notes  of  Scott's 
:  former  poems  are  in  allusions  to  traditions  and 
.  qnotalions  from  local  poetry !  But  where  is  the 
.  local  poetry  of  England  ?  Granville  and  Pope,  of 
<  -very  late  yearsj  have  celebrated  Windsor  and  the 


Thames ;  our  own  countryman,  Thomson,  too, 
hung  a  wreath  on  Richmond  Hill ;  but  what  other 
place  in  England  can  be  mentioned  that  awakes 
one  poetical  recollection  t*  Milton's  very  self  has 
not  sanctified  a  single  spot ;  and  Spenser's  local- 
ities were  all  in  Ireland." 

P.  36  "I  have  dismissed  my  cold,  and  have  at 
present  no  other  illness  but  that  of  being  nek  of 
Madame  de  Stael,  from  whose  ubiquity  there  is  no 
escaping.  She  appears  to  fill  every  place,  and  the 
mania  regarding  her  seems  epidemical.  •  •  •  • 
I  consider  Madame  de  Stael's  Delphine  a  very  bad 
book ;  and  I  should  be  apt  to  insist  on  the  author 
(^oing  penance  in  a  white  sheet,  like  Jane  Shore,  at 
St.  Paul's,  before  I  would  forgive  het  for  writing 
it.f  All  this  I  say  to  qnalify  the  inclosed  eulogy, 
and  to  assert  my  decided  principle,  that  there  is 
much  danger  in  allowing  talent  to  atone  for  dan- 
gerous  opinions.  I  think  the  Bride  of  Abydos — as 
every  bride  should  be — very  beautifiil;  but  the 
unrivalled  Giaour  is  still  more  so.  Now,  as  I  can- 
not say  anything  nearly  so  good  myself,  I  shall 
condude  by  quoting  a  letter  I  lately  received  from 

Miss ,  on  the  subject  of  Lord  Byron  and  De 

Stael.  '  Madame  de  Stael  entered  at  one  door  of 
the  London  Theatre  just  as  the  Edgewortha 
exited  at  the  other ;  I,  too,  was  exiting,  but  just 
contrived  to  get  one  sight  of  her,  worth  a  doien 
of  common  ones  ;  I  need  not  say  contrived,  for  the 

D s  kindly  pressed  me  to  meet  her  at  their 

house,  the  day  after  her  arrival ;  and  as  the  only 
guest  besides  was  Lord  Byron,  and  as  they  drew 
each  other  forth  in  perfection,  I  never  listened  to  a 
dialogue  so  thoroughly  entertaining.  The  present 
sentiments,  political  and  religious,  of  Childe  Har- 
old and  Madame  de  Stael  are  as  completely  in 
contrast  as  her  torrent  of  eloquence  and  his  cold 
sarcastic  wit,' "  &c. 

P.  40.  "  Mr.  Jefltey  has  married  Miss  Wilkes, 
a  young  lady  from  America.  About  two  years 
and  a  half  since  I  received  a  note  from  him,  apolo- 
gizing for  a  short  invitation,  and  entreating  that  I 
would  come  next  day  to  dine  with  some  American 
friends.    1  had  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  sim- 

♦Mrs.  Grant  forgot  to  mention  Jago's  poem  of  Edge 
Hill ;  Crowe's  finer  poem  of  Lewesdoo  Hill :  Dyer's 
Grongar  Hill,  so  deservedly  popular:  among  the  elder 
poets  are  the  names  o[  Drayton  and  Denhom,  lioth  rf 
whom  described  local  scenery ;  and  in  the  present  day 
there  are  Wordsworth's  Sonnets  to  the  River  Dudden, 
&c.  We  may  here  mention  that  the  story  of  the  Man 
of  Nethetconibe,  introduced  into  the  last  edition  of  Lew- 
csdon  Hill,  -was  not  written  by  Mr.  Crowe,  but  by  his 
son,  and  might,  perhaps,  have  been  belter  spared.  Mr. 
Orator  Crowe  reviewed  Shee's  Rhymes  on  Art  in  Com- 
berland  Review. 

t  Let  us  hear  what  the  Comte  Segur  says  of  this  work, 
to  which  the  molto  prefixed  seems  little  in  harmony, 
"  Un  homme  doit  savoir  braver  I'opinion ;  une  femme  57 
soumcttre." — "  Je  met  dans  une  ctasse  i.  part  le  Koman 
de  Delpliine  i  la  luttc  dcs  opinions  sur  cet  ouvrage  ieale 
peut-dtre  celle  dcs  defauts  et  des  beaotis  dont  il  (our- 
mille."  See  Segnr  sur  les  Femmes,  vol.  fii-,  P-  258. 
We  believe  that  the  character  of  Cerlebes  in  Delpliine 
was  intended  for  Madame  Necker  Saussure,  the  biogia- 

{iher  and  cousin  of  Mad.  de  Stael.  Mad.  de  Stael  con 
esscd  that  Detphine  was  intended  for  hertclf,  i  la  keauti 
pris. 
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Oar  compliances,  so  set  oat  readily  and  met'  these 
strangers.  One  'was  a  dark  gloomy-looking  man, 
another  his  wife,  the  plainest,  worst  dressed  woman 
1  had  seen  ;  and  the  third  was  a  gay,  fashionable- 
looking  girl  of  seventeen.  These  were  M.  Si- 
mond,*  a  Frenchman,  who  left  Lyons  daring  the 
revolutionary  horrors,  and  went  to  America,  where 
be  married  Miss  Wilkes,  niece  to  the  patriot; 
Mrs.  Simund  his  wife,  and  Miss  Wilkes  niece  to 
that  wife.  Simond,  though  very  unlike  a  French- 
man, being  reserved,  fastidious,  and  philosophic  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  phrase,  is  a  man  of  talent, 
great  refinement,  and  agreeable  conversation  when 
he  does  converse.  His  wife  is  a  person  that,  after 
the  unfavorable  impression  of  her  unpromising  ex- 
terior was  got  over,  I  liked  exceedingly ;  most  can- 
did, most  disinterested,  most  benevolent,  with  a 
ealtivated  mind,  plain  manners,  and  continual  good 
hnmor.  How  it  came  to  pass  I  know  not,  but  so 
it  was,  that  she  lived  much  with  the  noted  Mrs. 
Montagu,  and  all  her  opinions  were  formed  in  that 
school.  The  party  besides  consisted  only  of  Mr. 
Henry  Mackenzie,  (the  Lounger,)  liis  daughter. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  and  myself;  and  we  all 
did  wonderfully  well.  These  strangers  remained 
for  some  time  in  Edinburgh,  making  excursions 
Toand  it,"  &c. 

P.  48.  "  1  am  glad  M.  de  Stael  has  left  Eng- 
land ;  pmdery  apart,  I  never  relished  the  worship 
paid  to  a  Minerva  so  much  more  than  equivocal  in 
oonduct.  Far  am  I  from  wishing  to  limit  that 
mertcy  which  keeps  the  gates  of  accepted  penitence 
open  to  those  who  have  erred  most  deeply ;  yet 
such  ia  my  impression  of  the  rectitude,  deep  feel- 
ing, and  honorable  shame  that  belongs  originally 
to  the  female  character,  and  revives  with  renewed 
force  when  fallen  woman  endeavors  to  regain  the 
height  from  which  vice  has  precipitated  her : — so 
perfectly  do  I  comprehend  what  such  a  person 
mast  feel,  from  one  or  two  instances  which  have 
oome  within  my  own  observation,  that  I  have  no 
fidth  in  a  triumphant  Magdalene  sitting  on  the  tri- 
pod of  inspiration  to  deliver  oracles  to  her  admir- 
ers, or  mounting  the  throne  of  literary  entinence  to 
dictate  to  her  implicit  worshippeis.  A  real  female 
penitent  aspires  to  no  such  distinctions  ;  humility 
is  the  first  fmit  of  real  penitence ;  and  that  peni- 
tence  which  has  to  expunge  a  public  scandal  given 
to  the  world,  aggravated  by  volumes  of  the  most 
pernicious  sophistry,  would  plunge  into  the  depths 
of  retirement  if  it  produced  the  necessary  efiects 
of  deep  and  sincere  remorse.     The  habits  of  that 

*  This  H.  Simond  has  given  in  his  interesting  Travels 

in  Swiizerland  some  anecdotes  and  account  otMad.  de 
Stael ;  he  mentions  her  letters  from  Paris  to  her  father, 
which  Mr.  Boastetten  said  were  written  with  more  spirit, 
ease,  eloquence,  and  ocutencss  of  observation  than  any- 
thini  of  hers  ever  published,  and  rcjrets  the  caution  of 
H.  Necker,  who  burnt  them.  See  vol.  i.,  p.  232,  &c. 
He  menlion.<i  among  other  traits  of  character,  that  at 
Coppet,  while  Mr.  Bonstctten  was  walking  in  tlic 
gnrands,  he  was  struck  with  a  switch  from  liehind  a  tree ; 
tuniDg  round,  he  saw  Mademoiselle  Necker,  then  a  child 
of  five  or  six  years  old,  laughing,  who  said, — "  Maman 
v«M  <iu»  je  me  serve  de  la  main  gauche,  et  j'essayois." 


vice  which  is  fed  and  supported  by  gratified  vanity 
are  very  obstinate,  yet  not  indelible.  It  is  not 
mere  rhapsody  to  say. 

Let  heaven  seize  it,  all  at  once  His  fir'd ; 

Not  touch'd,  but  rapt,  not  wakeo'd,  but  inspir'd. 

But  what  is  Madame  de  Stael's  religion  when  you 
examine  it  I  That  poetical  German  devotion  that 
seeks  theatrical  effect  and  strong  sensation  ;  that 
wishes  to  forget  immutable  justice  in  divine  benefi- 
cence ;'that  seeks  God  more  in  his  leorka  than  in 
his  teord,  and  worships  more  as  imagination  pie- 
tares  him  than  as  he  has  revealed  himself: 

As  wise  as  Socrates,  if  such  they  were. 
As  wise  as  Socrates  might  justly  stand 
The  definition  of  a  modem  fool. 

The  enthusiasm  that  she  supposes  essential  to  de- 
votion is  certainly  more  that  of  the  imagination 
than  of  the  heart.  Yet  I  will  allow  that,  even  in 
figurative  and  fanciful  manner,  the  sufiTrage  of  a 
person  so  distinguished  in  favor  of  religion,  is 
desirable ;  we  ought  never  to  forget  the  declara- 
tion,— '  He  that  is  not  agunst  us  is  with  us.'  •  •  • 
I  certainly  did  not  set  out  with  the  intention  of 
wandering  so  far  after  Madame  de  Stael,  but  I  cer- 
tainly did  grudge  a  little  the  homage  paid  het 
when  in  England,  without  at  the  same  time  de- 
tracting from  the  superiority  of  her  talents  and 
acquirements,"  &c. 

P.  50.  "  I  hope  you  have  read,  or  will  read, 
Waverley.  I  am  satisfied  from  internal  evidence 
that  Walter  Scott,  and  no  other,  is  the  author  of 
that  true  and  chasto  delineation  of  Scottish  man- 
ners, such  as  they  existed  at  the  time  he  assigns 
for  his  drama.  I  am  afraid,  as  you  only  saw  fine 
and  great  people  in  Scotland,  that  much  of  this 
truth  of  painting  will  be  lost  on  you.  He  is  not, 
however,  just  to  the  Highlanders ;  and  the  speci- 
mens of  Highland  manners  which  he  gives  arc  not 
fair  ones.  He  makes  them  on  diflferent  occasions 
ready  to  assassinate,  without  their  well  knowing 
why,  those  who  displease  their  chieftain.  This  is 
unfair  and  unjust.  A  Highlander  in  old  times, 
was  much  too  ready  to  use  his  dirk  in  a  quarrel 
man  to  man,  and  held  life  much  too  cheap  in  skir- 
mishes about  cattle,  &c.,  but  no  people  on  earth 
had  such  a  horror  at  assassination.  Of  taking  the 
life  of  another  wthout  risking  one's  own,  there  is 
no  example  oven  in  the  sad  history  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Forty-five  ;  and  of  murder,  they  have 
such  a  horror,  that  they  even  scruple  to  use  the 
term.  But  the  consequences  of  a  party  brawl  they 
do  not  account  murder,"  &c. 

P.  59.  "  Have  you  seen  Wordsw^orth's  new 
poem,  the  Excursion?  There  is  much  beautiful' 
writing  in  it,  and  much  piety ;  but  his  piety  has 
too  much  of  what  b  called  Pantheism,*  or  the 

*  This  accusation  of  "  Pantheism  "  has  been  broujgbt 
against  Thomson  in  his  Seasons,  as  well  as  against 
Wordsworth,  in  both  cases  we  think  quite  erroneously, 
by  taking  single  insulated  passages  and  poetical  expres- 
sions; a  mode  of  interpretation  perhaps  of  all  most 
fmitful  of  error. 
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worship  of  nature,  in  it.  This  is  a  kind  of  Ger- 
man piety  too ;  they  look  in  the  sun,  moon,  and 
flowers,  for  what  they  should  find  in  their  Bible. 
The  corruptions  ot  the  human  heart,  however,  re- 
quire a  deeper  and  more  radical  cure  than  can  be 
found  in  contemplating  rocks  and  solitary  glens  ; 
these  remedies  for  the  disorders  of  the  heart  must 
produce  their  chief  effect  on  very  sensitive  or  im- 
aginative minds.  •  •  •  •  Wordsworth,  they 
say,  talks  incessantly ;  his  conversation  has  the 
perpetual  flow  of  a  stream, — monotonous  in  sound 
and  endless  in  duration,  I  was  quite  surprised  to 
hear  this  at  first,  imagining  that,  meditating  ao 
much  as  he  does  among  lakes  and  groves,  he  had 
almost  forgot  the  sound  of  his  own  voice ;  but  I 
fancy  he  is  rather  like  the  late  Dr.  Moore,  who,  I 
was  told,  was  always  speaking  when  he  was  not 
writing.  These  lake  poets,  having  their  attention 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  world,  and  what  is 
passing  in  it,  consider  everything  that  passes  in 
their  own  minds  of  such  paramount  importance, 
that  it  must  all  be  communicated,  and  considered 
worthy  of  attention,"  &c. 

P.  61.  "I  now  proceed  to  tell  you  that,  though 
T  hear  some  people  impute  Waverley  to  Boswell, 
tlie  son  of  Johnson's  biographer,  who  is  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  genius,  I  still  continue  fixed  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  Walter  Scott's.  I  know  his 
style  of  speaking,  thinking,  and  observing  so  well, 
that,  were  he  himself  to  swear  as  hard  as  Lord 
Cochrane  that  he  did  not  write  it,  I  would  not  be- 
lieve him.  The  arch-critic  (Mr.  Jeffrey)  and  I 
had  a  discussion  on  it,  when  the  book  first  came 
out ;  he  perfectly  agreed  in  opinion  with  me,  going 
on  surer  ground,  if  possible,  than  internal  evi- 
dence, though  of  that  he  felt  the  full  weight.  He 
says,  he  knows  every  man  in  Scotland  capable  of 
producing  a  work  demonstrative  at  once  of  learn- 
ing and  genius,  and  knows  only  one  mind  equal  to 
this  work,  and  his  impress  is  on  every  page.  Miss 
H.,  a  friend  of  ours,  dined  on  Friday  at  William 
Erskine's;  he  is  the  fidus  Achates  of  Walter 
Scott ;  the  poet  and  his  mate  were  there,  as  also 
the  Laird  of  Stafia,  and  other  chiefs.  In  the 
evening  there  were  two  cantos  of  the  unpublished 
Lord  of  the  Isles  read  in  the  author's  presence. 
Miss  H.  heard  them  praised,  and  thought  them 
worthy  of  the  applause  they  received ;  she  is  a 
spectator  in  large  companies,  but  a  shrewd  and  in- 
telligent observer,  and  carries  much  away,  not 
indeed  of  poetry.  This  is  the  bard's  great  work, 
national  work  I  may  say ;  for,  behold !  is  not  the 
battle  of  Bannockbum  the  Leipsic  of  Scotland, — 
recorded  therein  1  If  his  success  equals  my  hopes, 
we  shall  crown  him  with  thistles  and  add  the  ram- 
pant lion  to  his  coat  of  armor.  I  am  dazzled  with 
the  extract  you  give  from  your  friend  Mr.  Sotheby, 
who  has  awaked  the  sleeping  muse  of  Tragedy. 
Joanna  Baillie's  are  fine  dramatic  poems,  but  will 
not  suit  the  stage ;  our  critic  was  near  sharing  the 
fate  of  Orpheus,  for  his  censnre  of  her  in  the  Ed- 
inburgh Review;  the  ladies  here  were  enraged 


beyond  measure.  It  should  have  been  more  geatly 
expressed,  but  was  far  from  wrong.  Your  lines 
from '  Ivan'  are  admirable.  *  •  •  ••  Piay 
tell  me  more  of  Mr.  Sotheby's  character  and  lus- 
tory.  I  received  a  present  two  days  since  of 
'  Discipline,'  a  new  work  by  Mis.  Bninton,  author 
of  Self-Control. — I  now  know  and  like  her,  but 
am  not  sure  I  shall  like  her  book,"  &c. 

P.  78.  "  What  has  most  interested  me  of  late, 
has  been  a  visit  from  Campbell,  the  sweet  bard  of 
Hope.  You  must.know  his  enchanting  Gertrude, 
his  Exile  of  Erin,  and  other  unequalled  lyrics.  I 
wish  I  could  share  with  you  the  satisfaction  I  felt 
in  seeing  him  cheerful,  happy,  and  universally 
welcomed  and  caressed  in  his  dear  '  Queen  of  the 
North,'  from  wliieh  he  had  been  so  long  banished, 
by  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  'oread  that  perish- 
eth  elsewhere.  He  is  one  who  has  suffered  -much, 
from  neither  understanding  the  world  nor  being 
understood  by  it.  He  encountered  every  evil  of 
poverty,  but  that  of  being  ashamed  uf  his  circum- 
stances— in  that  respect  he  was  nobly  indiflerent  to 
opinion,  and  his  good,  gentle,  patient  little  wife, 
was  so  frugal,  so  simple,  and  so  sweet-tempered, 
that  she  disarmed  poverty  of  half  its  evik.  This, 
I  fear,  was  not  the  case  with  the  bard  of  Hope, 
whose  morbid  sensibility  wars  with  the  kind  and 
generous  part  of  his  character,  and  who  began  the 
world  under  the  influence  of  those  violent  discon- 
tented opinions  that  seem  to  accuse  Heaven  of  in- 
justice, because  the  wealth  of  mind  is  not  aeeaiBr 
panied  with  those  advantages  which  fat  conteoted 
ignorance  of^en  attains,  and  very  justly,  because  it 
patiently  labors  for  them.  Poor  Bums  had  a  great 
deal  too  much  of  this.  *  *  It  is  time  I  should 
tell  you  the  bard  is  now  cmne  to  Scotland,  after 
an  absence  of  thirteen  years,  to  receive  a  legacy 
lefl  him  by  a  grand-uncle.  You  cannot  think  hew 
much  every  one  is  delighted  :  though  you  did  not 
caie  for  Campbell,  it  would  ohaim  you  to  see 
people  rejoice  so  cordially  in  his  aoquisilion. 
He  has  visited  me  several  times,  and  is  so  amus- 
ing and  so  original ;  his  admiration  of  other  peo- 
ple's genius,  too,  is  so  generous.  Scott,  though 
of  diflerent  opinions,  he  regards  with  fond  and 
high  admiration :  so  it  seems  doe*  Lord  BjriMi. 
Truly  great  men  most  have  a  congenial  sttraetion 
for  each  oth^r.  The  great  English  moralist  ia 
only  an  exception  that  confirms  the  rule.  Afie> 
being  starved  for  thirty  years,  married  to  Tet^, 
and  afflicted  with  perpetual  ill  health,  it  is  raon 
wonderful  that  any  benevolence  remained,  than 
that  all  suavity  should  have  been  dried  up  with 
Johnson,"  &c. 

P.  119.  "  What  shall  I  tell  you  of  literary  nov- 
elty from  this  scribbling  city  \  The  last  subject  of 
discussion  is  a  new  poem  by  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
and  called  the  '  Wanderer  of  Norway.'  You  do 
not  know  Dr.  Brown  T  Well,  then,  he  fills— wor- 
thily they  say — ^the  chair  of  the  benevolent  philo*- 
opher  Dugald  Stewart.  He  has  great  fertility  of 
mind,  and  delightful  variety  q£  iatelligenoe  aad 
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pisyfuheaa  in  his  eonvenatioii,  which,  in  &e  long 
ran,  conqnen  the  prejudice  resulting  from  a  man- 
Ber  so  affected  and  so  odd  that  there  is  no  describ- 
ing it.  His  lectures,  I  am  told,  are  beaotiflil ;  he 
pablished  poems  long  ago,  but  they  were  too  met- 
aphysical for  oonunon  use  or  ordinary  comprehen- 
rions.*  He  is  the  very  best  of  eons  and  brotheis. 
This  description  is  meant  to  introduce  the  first 
thing  that  meets  your  eye  in  case  you  see  the 
poem ;  it  is  a  dedication  to  his  mother.  •  •  • 
I  should  have  told  you  that  *  The  Wanderer  of 
Norway'  is  founded  on  the  hard-fated  Mary  Wol- 
stencroft's  beautiful  letters  from  that  country,  to 
which  her  rich  though  gloomy  imagination,  her 
deep  feelings,  and  the  dark  mist  through  which  her 
bewildered  mind  seems  wandering,  give  a  painfnl 
interest,  not,  I  should  think,  to  be  heightened  by 
poetry,"  Ac. 

P.  148.  "  I  am  qnite  of  your  opinion  as  to  the 
too  uniform  splendor  of  Felicia  Hemans.  She 
keeps  us  hovering  constantly  on  the  wing,  like 
lurxb  of  paradise,  for  vrant  of  a  perch  to  repose 
upon.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  honest  Lake 
poets.  Tou  may  there  find  obscure  and  languid 
places  where  yon  may  not  only  perch  but  nod  till 
some  of  those  beautiful  passages  which  redeem  the 
ptqtpy-oovered  waste,  occur  to  wake  yon.  Did 
•▼er  I  tell  you  of  one  of  said  poets  we  have  in 
town  here,  indeed  one  of  our  intimates,  the  most 
provoking  oreatnre  imaginable?  He  is  young, 
handsome,  wealthy,  witty;  has  great  learning, 
exuberant  spirits,  a  wife  and  children  that  he  doats 
<m,  (cncnmstances  one  would  think  consolidating,) 
and  BO  vice  that  I  know,  but,  on  the  contrary,  vir- 
taoos  feeKngs  and  principles,  yet  his  wonderful 
eeoentrioity  would  put  anybody  but  his  wife  wild. 
She,  I  am  convinced,  was  actually  made  on  pur- 
pose for  her  husband,  and  has  that  kind  of  inde- 
scribable controlling  influence  over  him  that 
Catherine  is  said  to  have  had  over  that  wonder- 
ful savage  the  Czar  Peter.  Pray  look  in  the  last 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  read  the  favorable  article 
•n  John  Wileon's  City  of  the  Plague — be  is  the 
person  in  question ;  and  had  any  one  leas  in  &vor 
with  them  built  such  a  city  in  the  region  of  fancy, 
and  peopled  it  in  the  same  manner,  they  would 
have  plagued  him  most  eflisctnally,"  &c. 

P.  163.  "  I  must  not  omit  an  anecdote,  better 
than  my  own,  about  kissing  hands.  A  young  lady 
from  England,  very  ambitious  of  distinction,  and 
dunking  the  outrageous  admiration  of  genius  was 
aearly  as  good  as  the  possession  of  it,  was  pre- 
sented to  Walter  Scott,  and  had  very  neariy  gone 
through  the  regular  forms  of  swooning  sensibility 

*I>r.  TluBas  Brown  died  of  dedine  at  Kensington, 
we  believe,  whea  not  mach  above  forty  years  old.  We 
think  a  life  of  him  has  been  published.  His  Lectures 
will  b«  still  read  for  their  philosophical  acatencss  and 
their  elegance.  His  poetry  nns  loog  siace  passed  to  the 
repository  of  the  dead.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  said  of 
hia  work  on  Cause  and  Effect,  "  that,  in  his  humble 
vpinioa,  it  entitled  Brown  to  a  place  very  near  the  first 
among  the  living  metaphysicians  of  Qreet  Britain."  | 


on  the  ooeasion.  Being  afterwards  introduced  to 
Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  she  bore  it  better,  but 
kissed  his  hand  with  admiring  veneration.  It  is 
worth  telling  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Scott's  comment ; 
he  said,  '  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  of  that  Eng- 
lish lass,  to  famt  at  the  sight  of  a  cripple  clerk  of 
session,  and  kiss  the  dry  withered  hand  of  an  old 
tax-gatherer?' " 

P.  800.  "  Most  of  our  great  towns  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  some  piece  of  light  sandy  ground 
in  the  vicinity,  which  produces  only  furze  and 
broom,  and  becomes  valuable  from  its  very  defects, 
aflbrding  always  a  dry  walk.  The  Hnks  of  Edin- 
biurgh  are  also  the  gymnasiuin  of  the  city,  the 
place  for  boyish  sports  and  manly  exercises. 
Here  the  tooppinsdutas  were  held  of  old  ;  and  here 
the  g(X)d  citizens  pursue  the  flying  ball,  in  the  an- 
cient mode  of  the  golf.  On  the  south  side  of  these 
links  are  the  frugal  villas  of  the  last  race  of  the 
Edinburgh  citizens,  the  old  castle  of  Merchiston, 
where  Lord  Napier  formed  his  logarithms,  the 
shaded  modest  dwelling  where  Robertson  wrote 
his  history,  another  very  near  it  where  Adam 
Smith*  composed  the  works  that  perpetuate  his 

*It  is  mnch  to  be  lamented  that  Dagald  Stewart,  from 
some  motive  perhaps  of  delicacy,  or  perhaps  constraeiiof 
his  biognphy  on  a  different  pnaciple,  neglected  to  use, 
we  believe  destroyed,  very  curious  particulars  relating  to 
Adam  Smith,  which  had  been  commnnieated  to  him. 
Madame  Riccoboni,  who  was  a  very  ^ood  judge  of  m»a- 
ners,  and  a  diligent  observer  of  society,  used  higUy  to 
praise  the  manners  and  character  of  Smith.  It  is  said 
that  Adam  Smith  tUelated  bis  writinn  and  that -this 
mode  of  composition  may  be  distinguished  bv  a  pecu- 
liarity of  style.  A  curious  passage  omitted  in  bis  Moral 
Sentiments,  was  first  printed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  hi* 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SIM-6.  This  elognent 
work  was  translated  into  French  by  the  widow  of  the 
celebrated  Condorcet.  We  have  never  heard  h  remarked 
by  any  ene  that  many  parts  of  this  treatise  are  almost 
translations  from  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  Smith's 
absence  of  mind,  so  remarkable  as  to  appear  hardly  con- 
sistent with  sanity,  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  literary 
circles  of  Scotland,  though  we  know  but  ime  person  bow 
alive  who  enjoyed  his  acquaintance.  We  must  give  one 
remarkable  instance  of  it.  Adam  Smith  was  a  commis- 
sioner of  the  Board  of  Customs.  To  this  board  was 
attached  a  porter,  in  a  scarlet  gown,  with  a  staiS°  of  office. 
When  a  commissioner  entered,  the  custom  was  for  the 
porter  to  salute  with  bis  stafi^  and  then  precede  him  to 
the  hoard-room.  This  had  been  repeated  before  Smith 
for  years  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  one  day  he  came  to 
the  noanl  apparently  onlf  in  the  body,  his  mind  being 
left  in  some  deep  theory  in  his  study  at  home.  As  he 
entered,  the  porter  drew  up  and  shouldered  his  staff; 
Smith,  earnestly  watching  him,  immediately  did  the 
same  with  his  cane,  holding  it  with  both  hands,  as  a  sol- 
dier does  his  musket.  The  astonished  porter  then  low- 
ered his  en«ign  of  command  ;  Smith  did  the  same.  He 
then  stent  hack  to  let  the,commissioDer  pus ;  Smith  also 
retreated.  The  otticer  then  moved  up  flairs  with  his 
staff  advanced  at  length ;  Smith  inarched  behind  him, 
holding  his  cane  in  the  same  position,  intently  anxious  in 
watching  where  the  porter  placed  his  feet  on  the  stairs, 
and  himself  choosing  the  same  spot  for  his.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  door  of  the  room,  the  porter  saluted  the 
philosopher  with  his  staff,  bowed  very  ojiseqaiously,  and 
retired;  all  which  motions  Smith  imitated  with  the 
utmost  seriousness  and  attention.  It  was  only  when  a 
friend  spoke  to  him,  that  the  enchantment  was  broken 
up,  and  the  sage  restored  to  his  senses.  We  regret  to 
state  that  the  manuscripts  left  by  Dugald  Stewart  have 
been  intentioaolly  destroyed,  a  loss  the  gieatoest  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  measure,  and  the  motive  that 
led  to  it,  it  would  be  painful  to  surmise. 
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name,  and  several  other  quiet  abodes,  without  any 
ornameDt  but  groups  of  ancient  trees  that  surround 
them,  that  yet  seem  haunted  by  the  illostrious 
diades  of  their  former  inhabitants.  Beyond  these 
the  Pentland  hills  form  a  fine  screen  to  the  west- 
ward. I  shonid  add,  to  finish  the  picture,  that  the 
Pis^i  of  Edinburgh,  Blackford  Hill,  from  whence 
Marmion  surveyed  the  Scotch  army,  is  near  the 
scene  I  have  described,"  &c. 

P.  207.  "  You  ask  me  of  Crabbe's  Tales  of  the 
Hall.  What  shall  I  say  of  his  merits,  when  I  be- 
gin by  confeKiing  that  his  very  faults  delight  me  1 
All  his  quaintness,  his  elaborate  minuteness,  and 
his  oddities  of  style,  come  to  my  sight  like  the 
moles  and  freckles  in  a  dear  friend's  face,  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  see  removed.  I  seem  to  know 
his  dramatis  per$orut  intimately.  How  charming, 
yet  how  wounding,  the  sisters  Lucy  and  Jane ! 
What  ease,  and  grace,  and  interest  in  Richard's 
detail  of  his  childish  feelings,  and  the  incidents  of 
af^r  life ;  and  then  the  old  bachelor,  whose  dog 
was  so  angry  that  he  would  not  shoot,  is  inimitable. 
*  *  I  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  Crabbe's 
very  self  if  I  had  time,  and  you  cared  to  hear." 

P.  230.  "  Our  thoughts,  and  indeed  those  of 
the  Edinburgh  public  in  general,  have  been  much 
engrossed  of  late  by  one  of  those  irreparable  pri- 
vations to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  death  of 
Mrs.  Brunton,  the  authoress  of  Self-CotUrol  and 
IHsdpKne,  under  circumstances  most  aggravating 
to  those  nearly  concerned,  and  painful  to  the  feel- 
ings of  her  numerous  friends  and  admirers,  has 
produced  a  deep  and  universal  sensation.  Her 
character  has  been«o  ably  and  truly  delineated  in 
the  public  prints,  that  nothing  can  be  added  to  her 
praise  by  me,  who  knew  and  loved  her  much,  and 
would  have  lived  fn  the  most  cordial  intimacy  with 
her  had  circumstances  admitted ;  but  her  spending 
the  summer  in  the  country,  seven  miles  off,  and  in 
winter  our  inhabiting  the  extreme  opposite  parts 
in  the  town,  prevented  our  meeting  as  often  as  we 
wished.  We  did  meet,  however,  as  often  as  we 
could  at  home,  and  frequently  in  third  places. 
One  consolation  I  have  which  does  not  seem  to  be 
taken  into  account  by  others ;  it  is  looking  back 
on  the  peculiar  and  very  superior  degree  of  hap- 
piness which  she  enjoyed  here,  resulting  from  a 
clear  conscience,  and  a  life  spent  in  the  active  and 
unwearied  exercise  of  beneficence,  a  cordial  and 
vital  piety  that  was  too  much  a  part  of  herself  to 
be  worn  outwardly  in  the  way  of  display,  a  vigo- 
rous and  powerful  mind  above  disguise  or  little- 
ness of  any  kind  ;  a  constant,  unvaried  cheerful- 
ness, not  the  result  of  mere  animal  spirits,  but  of 
true  wisdom  and  content ;  an  excellent  husband, 
loving  and  beloved,  and  suflScienoy  for  her  modest 
wishes.  I  might  add  that  she  combined  with  the 
treasures  of  a  cultivated  intellect  the  capacity  for 
most  judicious  and  regular  family  management. 
She  was  not  merely  happy  in  what  she  possessed, 
but  in  what  she  had  not ;  she  had  not  the  least 
•hadow  of  pride,  that  makes  so  many  odious,  nor 


of  vanity,  that  makes  so  many  ridicolous,  ud 
worse  than  ridiculous ;  consequently  she  had  not 
a  shade  of  pretence  or  affectation.  I  really  never 
knew  a  person  more  perfectly  natural  in  manner 
or  language ;  judge  bow  much  she  must  have  been 
beloved.  One  privation  she  felt  at  first  keenly,  but 
very  early  brought  her  mind  to  submit  to  it  with 
cheerful  resignation — ^it  was  the  want  of  oflapring. 
After  beiug^iincteen  years  married,  this  only  wish 
seemed  to  be  granted.  Every  one  rejoiced,  and 
many  thought  this  was  granted  to  her  as  a  tem- 
poral reward  for  her  generous  and  tender  care  tot 
the  forlorn  and  helpless  children  of  others  in  various 
instances.  Why  should  I  tell  you  of  our  hopes 
and  joys  on  this  occasion  1  J^Ster  three  days  of 
great  suffering,  she  gave  birth  to  a  still-born  child. 
She  insisted  on  seeing  it,  held  its  band,  and  said, 
'  The  feeling  this  hand  has  caused  to  my  heart  will 
never  leave  it.'  Shortly  after' a  relative  came  and 
spoke  tenderly  of  her  loss;  in  her  plain  strong 
way  she  said,  '  There  was  nothing  so  dear  to  me 
as  my  child,  and  I  make  my_ Saviour  welcome  to  it.' 
After  this  she  never  mentioned  it,  and  seemed  to 
go  on  well  for  a  few  days,  when  she  was  attacked 
with  a  fever,  which  soon  terminated  fatally.  I 
leave  you  to  imagine — what  I  cannot  describe — the 
sorrow  of  her  husband." 

P.  283.  "  As  to  Blackwood's  Magazine,  it  is 
somewhat  odd  that  all  the  wits  (for  wits  they  cei- 
tainly  are)  engaged  in  that  work  should  be  tma 
the  west  of  Scotland.  Laurenwinkle,  and  all  the 
contributions  of  the  same  masterly  hand,  are  attrib- 
uted to  John  Lockhart,  the  son  of  one  of  the  miiir 
isters  of  Glasgow.  He  is  a  AonAome,  gentleman- 
like young  man,  in  company  reserved  and  silent, 
yet  evidently  a  diligent  observer.  Sir.  Thomas 
Hamilton,  younger  brother  to  Sir  William,  is  the 
author  of  the  Memoirs  of  Ensign  O'Doherty.  The 
other  West-country  people  are  John  Wilson,  the 
'  Isle  of  Palms,'  as  he  is  called  here,  a  man  of 
genius  and  talents,  much  goodness  of  heart,  and 
conaderable  eccentricity.  He  lived  some  time  at 
the  English  lakes,  where  he  still  has  property, 
and  is  a  disciple  and  great  admirer  of  Wordsworth. 
His  younger  brother  James  is,  I  think,  at  least 
equal  to  him  both  in  talent  and  judgment,  and 
possesses  a  sort  of  peculiar  quiet  hmnor  which  is 
irresistible.  Mr.  Robert  Sym,  maternal  ancle  of 
John  Wilson,  writes  the  letters  from  Timothy 
Tickler  to  Hogg  abd  others,  which  ,you  would 
think  very  good  did  you  know  the  parties.  I 
would  say  much  of  Wordsworth  if  I  had  time ; 
he  certainly  has  a  head  of  gold,  but  his  feet  are  of 
clay,  with  little  or  no  mixture  of  iron.  *  *  I  thiiA 
he  must  have  written  his  poem  of  '  The  White 
Doe'  with  these  clay  feet  of  his.  There  is  some- 
thing so  pure  and  lofty  in  his  conceptions — he 
views  external  nature  so  entirely  with  a  poet's 
eye,  and  has  so  little  of  the  taint  of  worldly  minds, 
that  I  grieve  when  I  find  him  wandering  through 
the  trackless  wilds  of  metaphjrsics,  whet«  I  cannot 
follow  him,  or  in  the  lower  and  too  obvious  paths 
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of  diildish  inanity,  -where  I  wish  not  to  accompany 
him,"  tie. 

P.  847.  "  The  morning  before  we  left  Edin- 
burgh we  had  the  Laureate  to  breakfast,  that  being 
the  only  time  he  could  afford  to  us.  I  had  James 
Wilson  to  meet  him,  a  younger  and  graver  brother 
of  the  Isle  of  Palms.  When  I  speak  of  gravity,  I 
mean  the  graTe  couutenance  with  which  he  says 
things  irresistibly  ludicrous ;  he  is  in  fact  the  author 
of  some  of  the  best,  at  least  the  most  refined,  wit 
in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  But  to  return  to  the 
Iianreate.  I  Uke  bim  exceedingly  :  he  has  the 
finest  poetical  oou^iteoaace,  foaturee  unosnally 
high,  and  somewhat  strong  though  regular ;  a 
quantity  of  bushy  black  hair  worn  carelessly,  but 
not  with  affected  negligence ;  deep  set,  bat  very 
animated  black  eyes;  and  a  oountenaoce  serioas 
and  collected,  but  kindling  into  ardor  when  ani- 
mated in  conveiaation.  \  have  heard  Sonthey 
called  silent  and  constrained ;  I  did  not  find  him 
so :  he  talked  easily  and  much,  without  seeming 
in  the  least  consequential,  or  saying  a  single  word 
for  effect ;  on  the  contrary,  he  converses  with  the 
feeling  and  earnestness  of  one  who  speaks  not  to 
flourish  in  conversation,  hut  to  relieve  a  Aill  mind 
firom  subjects  of  frequent  meditation.  *  *  If  you 
ask  me  about  Southey's  singular  and  most  laudsr 
-ble  household,  I  will  tell  yoa  in  some  future  letter 
of  what  will  surprise  and  please  yon  in  regard  to 
the  very  sweetness  of  his  benevolence,"  &c. 

P.  358.  "  Miss  Joanna  Baillie  and  her  sister 
found  means  to  pay  me  a  long  forenoon  visit,  when 
we  had  a  good  deal  of  quiet  conversation.  Mrs. 
Baillie  (for  so  her  elder  sister  chooses  to  be  distin- 
gnished)  people  like  in  their  hearts  better  than 
Mrs.  Joanna,  though  they  woold  not  for  the  world 
say  BO,  blinking  that  it  would  argue  great  want  of 
taste  not  to  prefer  Melpomene.  I,  for  my  part, 
would  greatly  prefer  the  muse  to  walk  in  a  wood 
or  sit  in  a  bower  with  ;  but  in  that  wearisome 
frice,  a  large  party,  Agnes  acts  her  part  much 
better.  The  seriousness,  simplicity,  and  thought- 
fulness  of  Joanna's  manners  overawe  you  from 
talking  commonplace  to  her ;  and  as  for  preten- 
sion, or  talking  fine,  you  would  as  soon  think  of 
giving  yourself  airs  before  an  apostle.  She  is  mild 
and  placid,  but  makes  no  effort  either  to  please  or 
shine.  She  will  neither  dazzle  nor  be  dazzled ; 
yet,  like  others  of  the  higher  class  of  mind,  is  very 
indi£geut  in  her  opinions  ;  what  passes  before  her 
seems  rather  food  for  thought  than  mere  amuse- 
ment. In  short,  she  is  not  merely  a  woman  of 
talent  but  of  genius,  which  is  a  very  different  thing, 
which  is  the  reason  that  I  have  taken  so  much 
pains  to  describe  her.  Joanna's  conversation  is 
rather  below  her  abilities,  justifying  Lord  Garden- 
stone's  maxim,  '  that  true  genius  is  ever  modest 
and  careless.'  Agnes  unconsciously  tallis  above 
berself,  merely  from  a  wish  to  please,  and  a  habit 
of  living  among  her  intellectual  superiors.  I  should 
certainly  have  liked  and  respected  Joanna,  as  a 
person  singularly  natural  and  genuine,  though  she 


had  never  written  a  tragedy.    I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  this  is  the  case  with  most  others,"  &c. 

P.  310.  "  I  am  going  to  speak  of  one  whose 
Correspondence  I  have  been  reading,  even  of  Hor- 
ace Walpolo,*  the  witty,  the  ingenious,  the  amus- 
ing, the  selfish,  the  vain,  the  heartless,  and  the 
godless.  All  this  he  was,  and  moreover  a  de- 
clared and  virulent  whig,  yet  evidently  consider- 
ing '  the  people'  as  scarcely  of  the  same  species 
with  himself;  professing  popular  opinions  with 
more  aristocratic  feelings  and  manners  than  any 
other  man  of  the  same  reach  of  understandii^. 
His  temper  was  gay  and  easy,  and  he  possessed 
all  the  gilding  and  polish  of  court  manners,  with  a 
good  portion  of  talent,  yet  sense  enough  to  know 
that  he  could  by  no  means  take  his  place  in  the 
first  ranks  of  the  aristocracy  of  genius,  and  he  was 
too  much  a  noble  to  be  satisfied  with  ranking  in 
the  second ;  so  be  contented  himself  with  being  a 
kind  of  virtuoso,  and  writing  scraps  of  poetry  in 
the  French  style  of  gay,  witty,  vers  de  sodeti,  the 
only  style  of  poetry  in  which  they  ezod.  The 
emulation  of  the  noble  wit  has  not  been  very  sne- 
cessful,  for  all  his  courtly  trifles  of  this  kind  are 
totally  deficient  in  ease  and  grace,  the  only  merits - 
to  which  such  verses  pretend.  If  nature  made  any 
mistakes,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say  a  mistake 
had  placed  him  in  England,  for  certainly  no  Eng- 
lishman ever  had  so  much  of  the  French  character 
and  taste.  He  seems  to  me  always  most  at  home 
in  France,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  no  English- 
man ever  wrote  letters  with  such  light  and  playful 
felicity.  You  are  gmng  to  silence  me  with  Courier, 
the  charm  of  whose  elegance,  purity,  and  gentle 
pleasantry  have  long  delighted  me ;  but  I  speak 
only  of  talent.  You  are  fascinated  with  Horace's 
amusing  powers,  his  talent  and  vivacity,  though 
you  see,  at  the  bottom  of  all,  a  selfish  skeptical 
character,  who,  measuring  others  by  himself,  be- 
lieves not  in  the  existence  of  generosity  or  any 
human  virtue.  Now  with  Cowper  it  is  the  reverse ; 
it  is  himself,  the  charmmg  character  of  the  amia- 
ble and  hallowed  recluse,  unveiled  in  his  letters, 
that  forms  their  chief  attraction.  The  powers 
must  however  be  great,  in  the  other  case,  that  fix 
your  attention  to  the  careless  effiisions  of  ono 
whom  you  can  neither  esteem  nor  love.    You  will- 


*The  press  has  of  late  years  poured  forth  aameroot. 
commentsries,  and  reviews,  and  opinions,  and  sketches 
of  Horace  Walpole,  both  whijj  and  tory,  favorable  and' 
disparaging,  some  composed  with  Imowledge,  some  witlk 
impartiality ;  but  these  have  served  their  tnm  and  are 
fo^tten !  while  two  masterly  portraits  of  him,  taken  aP 
diflerent  periods  of  his  life,  and  written  both  in  foreioih 
languages,  will  remain  lo  perpetuate  the  truth  of  me- 
likeness  and  the  talent  of  the  writers.  "The  first,  by 
Conyers  Middleton,  will  be  found  prefixed  to  bis  Qaa9- 
dam  Monumenta,  &c.,  and  bears  the  testimony  of  that 
accomplished  scholar  to  Walpole's  early  attainments  and] 
admiration  of  art :  the  second  is  by  Madame  da  Defiand,. 
written  in  1776,  of  which  every  line  shows  the  fine  taste,, 
feeling,  and  sagacity  of  the  writer.  The  colors  are  fiiith- 
ful,  and  yet  the  imjpression  of  the  whole  is  far  from  pleas- 
ing. Gibbon  calfed  him  "the  iagenions  .trifler;"  we- 
wonder  that  no  enony  fait  opcu  the  expression — "lae* 
sublime  da  frivole."  /^^  i 
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howevw  leoeive  much  eBteitaiiunent  from  Horace 
Walpole's  Letters,  and. also  considerable  informa- 
tion— shall  I  add  edification  *  Yes ;  for  it  is  good 
to  know  how  little  the  world  has  to  gire  to  its  vo- 
taries, and  how  sad  is  the  decline  of  life  without 
some  fairer  prospects  to  light  its  gloom  than  the 
world  has  to  bestow." 

Vol.  III.,  p.  0.  "  I  was  persuaded  to  dine  out 
yesterday.  It  might  almost  be  called  a  dinner  of 
authors  and  artists  :  at  the  head  of  the  last  was 
Sir  Henry  Raebam,  and  of  the  first  John  Wilson 
— if,  indeed,  the  benign  influence  of  Dr.  Brews- 
ter's modest  worth  did  not  claim  precedence. 
There  was  much  good  and  lively  talk  at  dinner, 
and  some  good  music  in  the  evening.  I  never 
saw  the  laird  and  lady  appear  to  such  advantage. 
•  •  There  is  a  very  elegant  and  pleasing  book, 
the  title  of  which  I  do  not  remember ;  it  is  written 
by  a  son  of  Mr.  Adolphus  the  barrister,*  a  youth 
about  twenty-two,  and  contains  the  result  of  more 
reading  and  reflection,  more  delicacy  of  taste  and 
accuracy  of  judgment,  than  one  would  suppose  at- 
tainable at  Uuit  early  period.  It  is  moreover  very 
entertaining,  which  you  will  wonder  at,  when  you 
know  that  the  whole  parport  of  the  volume  is  to 
diow  the  impassibility  of  the  Scotch  novels  being 
written  by  any  one  but  the  author  of  Marmion.  If 
your  brother  has  not  seen  them,  Simond's  Travels 
must  afibrd  him  not  merely  amusement,  but  new 
and  impartial  views  of  many  things  which  are  too 
familiar  to  us  to  strike  observation  or  awake  reflec- 
tion. I  know  no  book  of  the  kind  which  contains 
so  much  sense  and  truth.  I  speak  of  the  Tour  in 
Britain.  That  in  Switzerland  has  the  same  at- 
tractions, only  that  the  history  and  policy  of  the 
Uttle  cantons  possess  no  lively  interest ;  but,  where 
he  merely  tells  what  he  sees  and  feels,  yoor  atten- 
tion is  chained  down  by  the  power  of  genius  and 
sensibility,"  &c. 

P.  14.  "  I  have  been  agreeably  interrupted  by 
a  much  valued  and  pretty  frequent  visiter— Mr. 
Henry  Mackenzie,  who  is  more  animated,  more 
correctly  informed,  and  pleasant,  than  any  young 
jMteoo  I  know.  Apn^MM  to  what  is  very  pleasant, 
very  lively,  and  full  of  sense  and  information :  if 
you  find  time  or  inclination  to  read  a  small  volume, 
ask  finrthe  lately  published  Life  otJvbn  Home,  by 
Henry  Mackeuzie.f  It  will  give  you  a  distinct 
and  faithful  picture  of  the  society  and  manners  of 
Edinburgh,  at  the  period  when  it  first  rose  to  dis- 
tinction from  the  number  of  highly-gifted  persons 
who  adorned  every  profession,  and  shed  a  lustre 
on  the  land  of  their  nativity.  •  •  •  Have  you 
beard  anything  of  a  book  which  everybody  (mean- 
ing every  idle  Athenian  eager  for  novelty)  is  now 

*  These  Letters  by  Hr.  Adolpbas  were  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Richaid  Heber,  and  were  written  with  much  clever- 
Deas  and  in^Duity.  After  reading  them,  little  doubt 
oouU  exist  m  the  mind  of  any  one  regarding  the  author 
of  Warerley. 

t  This  Life  of  John  Home,  by  Henry  Mackenzie,  was 
reviewed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Qoarterly  Review, 
^and  the  critiqae  contains,  as  Mr.  Lockhart  says,  "  a  rich 
chapter  of  Scott's  early  reminiscences." 


reading.  It  is  called  the  '  Confessiens  of  an  Eng- 
lish Opium-eater.'  Many  strange  things  and  per- 
sons have  I  encountered  in  my  journey  tiiroagh 
life,  and  among  the  rest  this  same  opiom-eater.  I 
spent  an  idle  half  day  talking  with  him  fourteen 
years  ago  in  London,  when  he  was  a  stndent  at 
Oxford,  and  met  him  once  since.  I  directly  recog- 
nized him  through  the  thin  disguise  in  his  book : 
I  am  since  assured  that  I  have  not  been  mistaken. 
Ask  more  about  him,  if  you  have  any  taste  re- 
maining for  oddities,"  Ac. 

'  P.  34.  "  What  a  being  mnst  Cowper  have  been 
that  could  excite  such  a  pure  and  fervent  attach- 
ment ;  and  how  much  beyond  the  conception  of 
ordinary  minds  was  the  tenderness,  the  constancy, 
the  fortitude ,  and ,  above  all ,  the  faith  of  this  Messed 
woman  !  Lady  Hesketh,  the  good,  the  generous, 
and  the  amiable,  tried  to  fill  her  place,  but  said^ 
under  it.  Miss  Fanshawe,  who  was  with  lady  H. 
in  the  last  months  of  her  life,  told  me  that  she 
never  recovered  ibe  miserable  winter  she  spent  with 
her  beloved  cousin,"  &e. 

P.  98.  "  Speakmg  of  books,  we  have  been  all 
much  engaged  with  Jeremy  Taylor  of  late.  There 
is  a  new  edition,  preceded  by  an  admirtMe  life,  by 
that  most  adiniiable  perstm  Reginald  Heber.  Head 
it  by  all  means :  such  souird  opinions,  most  happily 
yet  simply  expressed,  so  much  learning  withont 
pedantry,  and  research  without  tediouraiess,  so 
much  piety  without  dogmatism  or  bigotry,  are 
rarely  met  with.*  He — this  eminent  divine — goes 
to  Calcutta  in  the  very  spirit  of  martyrdom ;  he 
carries  all  these  fine  and  consecrated  talents,  all 
that  wealth  of  knowledge,  and  that  power  of 
genius,  to  a  region  where  they  will  be  eompai*- 
tively  little  understood  or  appreciated.  You  know, 
periiape,  that  be  goes  oat  as  bishop.  Mr.  Caat- 
ning,  who  greatly  loves  and  admires  him,  urges 
him  to  stay  for  the  first  vacant  English  bishoprick. 
His  brother,  who  has  a  large  estate,  and  has  no 
heirs,  is  equally  averse  to  his  going ;  but  the  high- 
est and  purest  motives  urge  him  to  spend  and  b« 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  Master,"  &c. 

P.  67.  "  Nwv  to  speak  of  books.  There  is  a 
lady  here  whom  I  diink  you  must  know — Miss 
Ferrier ;  her  fath«r  is  a  very  old  man,  and  she, 
who  is  not  very  yonng,  and  has  indi^rent  health, 
secludes  herself  almost  entirely  with  him.  The 
fruits  of  this  seclusion  appeared  three  or  four  yean 
since  in  the  form  of  a  novel  called  Marriage ;  it 
was  evidently  the  production  of  a  clever  cavstie 
mind,  widi  much  good  painting  of  character  in  it, 
that  could  not  be  produced  without  talent  and  con- 
mderable  knowledge  of  men  and  books.    I  have 

*  la  the  Uh  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  by  R.  Heber,  thers  is 

0  mention  of  a  tract  which  we  possess — "  A  Piiidaiiqas 


Elegie  upon  the  Death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  ( 
Jeremr,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and  Dn>- 
more,  Ly  Le.  Mathews.  A.  M.,  a  sacr.  domest.  4to.  Dab- 
lin,  1 667,"  which  should  be  inserted  in  the  next  editioa. 
On  the  tract  called  "  Christian  Consolations  "  not  being 
by  J.  Taylor,  see  Gibb's  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
609.  SI3,  by  Al.  Knox,  M.  A.,aWDrkof  great  interest 
both  in  theology  and  literature. 
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just  finished  a  hasty  perusal  of  a  new  work  by  the 
same  author,  called  The  Inheritance,  and  join  the 
general  voice  in  pronouncing  it  clerer,  though  there 
ia,  perhaps,  too  much  of  caricatore  thronghout. 
Pray  read  it ;  there  is  strong  sense  in  it,  and  it 
keeps  attention  awake  even  when  it  does  not  en- 
tirely please.  There  are  some  here  who  praise 
tlus  book  beyond  measure,  and  even  hold  it  up  as 
excelling  the  invisible  charmer.  This  leads  me 
to  Sedgmtnllet,  where  Walter  is  himsdf  again. 
Who  says  that  his  forte  is  low  characters  t  I  do 
not  meet  in  books,  and  very  rarely  in  life,  such 
gentlemen  as  his,  with  sentiments  so  just,  so  manly, 
And  so  happily  expressed.  Witness  the  feeling 
without  weakness  or  painted  sentimentality,  the 
dignity  without  strut  or  false  elevation,  the  grace- 
ful ease  and  unbending  spirit  displayed  in  the 
painfol  interview  betwixt  the  infatuated  Chevalier 
•nd  his  adherents.  Basil  Hall's  Letters  on  South 
Ajnerica  I  have  read  with  pleasure,  and  hope,  nay 
believe,  the  information  they  contain  is  genuine ; 
yet  be  sometimes  reminds  me  of  the  Clown's  ad- 
dress to  Malvolio,  when  he  supposes  him  pos- 
sessed: *Out  upon  thee,  foul  fiend!  speakest 
then  of  nought  but  ladies?'  I  have  met  with 
Basil  Hall,  and  was  never  more  surprised.  I 
looked  for  a  bold  weather-beaten  tai,  but  I  found 
a  gentleman,  with  a  soft  voice  and  soft  manners, 
pouring  out  small-talk  in  half-whispers  to  ladies ; 
I  believe,  hovever,  he  is  very  estimable.  Two 
Yolumes  of  Ariosto  Rose's  Recollections  of  Italy 
have  lately  amused  me  much.  He  is  acute,  ele- 
gant, and  refined  even  to  fastidiousness  ;  but  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  a  young  man  nursed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fed  with  Greek  and 
Roman  classics,  and  bom  to  smart  and  agonixe  at 
every  pore,  firom  being  the  hapless  owner  of  a 
meldy  and  sensitive  frame.  •  •  •  Of  Byron's 
death  I  like  neither  to  speak  nor  hear.  What  a 
fall  was  his  before  the  scene  closed !"  &o. 


Flora  Chamber*'  JoamiL 
SCENES   ON   BOARD   A   CAPTDBED  SLATES. 

Thb  pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  Fascoe  Grenfell  Hill, 
« Fifty  days  on  board  a  Slave- Vessel  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  in  April  and  May,  1843,"*  is  a  pro- 
duction not  more  remarkable  for  its  naked  exposure 
of  the  present  state  of  the  African  slave-trade,  than 
for  its  candid  revelation  of  very  dire  transactions 
taking  place  under  the  British  flag.  We  shall  attempt 
a  brief  review  of  the  contents. 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Cleopatra,  of  twenty-six  guns, 
commanded  by  Captain  C.  WyviU,  sailed  from  Spit- 
head  in  July,  1842,  under  orders  to  proceed  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  station,  and  to  convey  Governor 
Gomm  to  Mauritius.  The  vessel  having  reached  Rio 
Janeiro,  the  Rev.  P.  G.  HiU  was  there  transferred 
(rom  the  Malabar  to  the  Cleopatra,  to  act  as  chaplain 
daring  the  voyage.  After  a  stay  of  a  week  at  Rio, 
where  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  seeing  and  de- 
scribing the  c(»iditioo  of  the  Brazilian  slave  popula- 
tion, the  Cleopatra  sailed  on  her  cruise,  and  reached 
the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope  ra  the  9th  of  October.    From 

*  LsBdoo :  John  Honay,  1844. 


this  point  the  vessel  got  round  the  Cape  to  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  having  tonch^  at  Mauritius, 
arrived,  in  January,  1843,  at  Madagascar.  The 
stretch  of  ocean  between  this  large  island  and  the 
African  continent,  called  the  Mozambique  Chaimel, 
appears  to  have  been  the  appcnnted  cruising  ground 
of  the  Cleopatra,  in  order  to  watch  and  check  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  slave-vessels  to  carry  away 
negroes  from  the  Afiican  coast.  The  centre  of  this 
odious-  traffic  being  about  the  month  of  the  Quilimane 
river,  which  is  exactly  opposite  Madagascar,  here  the 
Cleopatra  kept  a  sharp  look-out  for  her  prey.  The 
reverend  author  descnbes  various  nautical  mancrn- 
vres  and  sailings  to  and  fto  in  this  arduous  enterprise, 
all  proving  abortive ;  till  at  length,  on  the  12th  of 
Apnl,  a  brigantine  of  suspicious  appearance  being 
observed  from  the  mast-head,  a  chase  was  the  conse- 
quence. After  the  firing  of  a  few  shots,  the  brigan- 
tme,  no  match  for  her  powerful  antagonist,  yielded  to 
her  fate.  A  cutter  was  hoisted  out  from  the  Cleopa- 
tra, with  an  officer,  to  take  possession,  and  the  green 
and  yellow  flag  of  Brazil  was  displaced  by  the  British 
ensign.  The  capture  being  thus  effected,  Captain 
"Wjrvill,  the  writer  of  the  narrative,  and  the  surgeon, 
went  on  board  the  prize,  to  see  the  state  of  affairs. 
Here  we  may  let  the  chaplain  tell  his  own  story. 

"  It  was  a  strange  scene  which  presented  itself  to 
ns  when  we  mounted  her  side.  The  deck  was  crowd- 
ed to  the  utmost  with  naked  negroes,  to  the  number, 
as  stated  in  her  papers,  of  450,  in  almost  riotous  con- 
fusion, having  revolted,  before  our  arrival,  against 
their  late  masters,  who,  on  their  part,  also  showed 
strong  excitement,  from  feelings,  it  may  be  supposed, 
of  no  pleasant  nature.  The  negroes,  a  meagre,  fam- 
ished-looking throng,  having  broken  through  all  con- 
trol, had  seized  everj'thing  to  which  they  had  a  fancy 
in  the  vessel;  some  with  hands  full  of  'farinha,' 
the  powdered  root  of  the  mandroe  or  cassava ;  others 
with  large  pieces  of  pork  and  beef,  having  broken 
open  the  casks  ;  and  some  had  taken  fowls  from  the 
coops,  which  they  devoured  raw.  Many  were  busily 
dipping  tags,  fastened  to  bits  of  string,  into  the  wa- 
ter-casks ;  and,  unhappily,  there  were  some  who,  by 
a  like  method,  got  at  the  contents  of  a  cask  of  aquar- 
diente,  fiery  Brazilian  rum,  of  which  they  drank  to 
excess.  The  addition  of  our  boats' crews  to  this  crowd 
left  hardly  room  to  move  on  the  deck.  The  shrill 
hnbbub  of  noises,  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe, 
expressive,  however,  of  the  wildest  joy,  thrilled  on 
the  ear,  mmgled  with  the  clank  of  the  iron,  as  they 
were  knocking  off  their  fetters  on  every  side.  It 
seemed  that,  from  the  moment  the  first  ball  was  fired, 
they  had  been  actively  emplo)'ed  in  thus  freeing 
themselves,  in  which  our  men  were  not  slow  in  lend- 
ing their  assistance.  I  counted  but  thirty  shackled 
together  in  pairs ;  but  many  more  pairs  of  shackles 
were  found  below.  We  were  not  left  an  instant  in 
doubt  as  to  the  light  in  which  they  viewed  ns.  They 
crawled  in  crowds,  and  rubbed  caressingly  our  feet 
and  clothes  with  their  hands,  even  rolling  themselves, 
as  far  as  room  allowed,  on  the  deck  before  ns. 
And  when  they  saw  the  crew  of  the  vessel  rather  un- 
ceremoniously sent  over  the  side  into  the  boot  which 
was  to  take  them  prisoners  to  the  ftigate,  ther  sent 
up  a  long  universal  shout  of  triumph  and  dcUgnt." 

The  vessel  proved  to  be  the  Progresso,  bound  fi>r 
Rio  Janeiro.  It  had  taken  its  cargo  on  board  only 
the  evening  before,  and  was  under  the  charge  of  a 
crew,  seventeen  in  number,  Spaniards,  Portuguese, 
and  Brazilians.  The  size  of  the  vessel  was  aboat  140 
tons,  length  of  the  slave-deck  37  feet,  its  mean 
breadth  2U  feet,  and  its  height  3*  feet.  The  captain 
was  not  fonh-coming,  and  it  was  alleged  he  was 
drowned,  though  this  was  ultimately  discovered  to  be 
false.  A  muster  being  made  of  the  hapless  beings 
on  board,  they  were  found  to  amount  to  189  men, 
mostly  under  twenty  years  of  age,  45  women,  and 
213  boys— total  447.    To  relieve  the  vessel,  Captaiik 
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WyviU.took  fifty  on  board  the  Cleopalra,  leaving  397 
in  the  Frogresso,  which  was  immediately  sent  off  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  under  the  charge  of  a  lieu- 
tenant, a  master's  assistant,  a  quarter-master,  a  boat- 
swain's mate,  and  nine  seamen.  Four  Spaniards  and 
a  Portuguese,  including  the  cook,  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  prize.  Mr.  Hill  having  expressed  a 
wish  to  act  as  chaplain  on  board  the  captured  slaver, 
his  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  sailed  with  the  party 
on  the  voyage  to  the  Cape.  More  than  fifty,  of  the 
negroes  would  have  been  put  on  board  the  Cleopatra, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  Frogresso,  but  the 
surgeon  thought  that  small-poz  prevailed  among  the 
slaves,  and  a  limited  number  only  was  taken  from 
the  vessel.  This  opinion  proved  erroneous;  the 
eruption  was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  species  of  itch. 
All  went  well  with  the  overloaded  Frogresso  for  a  few 
hours,  while  good  weather  lasted.  Shortly  after  mid- 
night a  sudden  squall  sprung  up,  and  great  was  the 
confusion  on  deck,  covered  as  it  was  by  groups  of 
naked  negroes,  who  remained  above  for  the  sake  of 
fresh  air.  Strangely  enough,  the  possibility  of  some 
such  change  of  weather  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
provided  against.  All  was  tumult  on  board;  the 
sailors  had  a  difficulty  in  finding  and  handling  the 
ropes ;  and  an  order  was  given  to  send  the  whole  of 
the  negroes  below,  which  was  immediately  obeyed. 
The  writer  proceeds  to  relate  what  ensued.  The 
Aight,  he  says,  "  being  intensely  hot,  four  himdred 
wretched  beings  thus  crammed  into  a  hold  12  yards 
in  length,  7  in  breadth,  and  only  3i  feet  in  height, 
tpeedUy  began  to  make  an  effort  to  re-issue  to  the 
open  air.  Being  thrust  backj  and  striving  the  more 
to  get  out,  the  after-hatch  was  forced  down  on  them. 
Over  the  other  hatchway,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  wooden  grating  was  fastened.  To  this,  the  sole 
inlet  for  the  air,  the  suffocating  heat  of  the  hold,  and, 
perhaps,  panic  from  the  strangeness  of  their  situation, 
made  them  press ;  and  thus  great  port  of  the  space 
below  was  rendered  useless.  They  crowded  to  the 
^ting,  and,  clinging  to  it  for  air,  completely  barred 
Its  entrance.  They  strove  to  force  their  way  through 
apertures  in  length  14  inches,  and  barely  6  inches  m 
breadth,  and  in  some  instances  succeeded.  The  cries, 
the  heat — ^I  inay  say,  without  exaggeration,  'the 
smoke  of  their  torment' — which  ascended,  can  be 
compared  to  nothing  earthly.  One  of  the  Spaniards 
gave  warning  that  the  consequence  would  be  '  many 
deaths.'  "  This  warning,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  regarded,  nor  does  the  writer  say  that 
he  made  any  effort  to  interfere. 

Next  day  the  prediction  of  the  Spaniard  "was 
fearfully  verified.  Fifty-four  crushed  and  mangled 
corpses  lifted  up  irom  the  slave-deck  have  been 
hronght  to  the  gangway  and  thrown  overboard. 
Some  were  emaciated  from  disease,  many  bruised 
and  bloody.  Antonio  tells  me  that  some  were  found 
strangled,  their  hands  still  grasping  each  other's 
throats,  and  tongues  protruding  from  their  mouths. 
The  bowels  of  one  were  crushed  out.  They  had  been 
trampled  to  death  for  the  most  part,  the  weaker  un- 
der the  feet  of  the  stronger,  in  the  madness  and  tor- 
ment of  suffocation  from  crowd  and  heat.  It  was  a 
horrid  sight,  as  they  passed  one  by  one — the  stiff  dis- 
torted limbs  smeared  with  blood  and  filth — to  be  cast 
into  the  sea.  Some,  still  quivering,  were  laid  on  the 
deck  to  die;  salt  water  thrown  on  them  to  revive 
them,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  into  their  mouths. 
Antonio  reminded  me  of  ias  last  night's  warning, 
<Ya  se  lo  dixd  anoche.'  He  actively  employed 
himself,  with  his  comrade  Sebastian,  in  attendance 
on  the  wretched  living  beings  now  released  firom  their 
onfinement  below  ;  distributing  to  them  their  morn- 
ing meal  of  farinha,  and  their  allowance  of  water, 
rather  more  than  half  a  pint  to  each,  which  they 
grasped  with  inconceivable  eagerness,  some  bending 
Sieir  knees  to  the  deck,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  losing 
uy  of  the  Uqnid  by  unsteady  footing ;  their  throats, 


doubtless,  parched  to  the  utmost  with  crying  and  ydl- 
ing  through  the  night."  Being  thus  somewhat  refresh- 
ed, the  negroes,  redubed  to  343  in  nimiber,  "  went 
below  of  their  own  accord,  the  hatchways  being  left 
open  to  allow  them  air.  But  a  short  time,  however, 
had  elapsed  when  they  began  tumultuously  to  re-as- 
cend, while  persons  above,  afraid  of  their  crowding 
the  deck  too  much,  repelled  them,  and  they  were 
trampled  back,  screaming  and  writhing,  in  a  con- 
fused mass.  Thdiatch  was  about  to  he  forced  down 
on  them,  and,  had  not  the  lieutenant  in  charge  left 
positive  orders  to  the  contrary,  the  catastrophe  of  last 
night  would  have  been  re-enacted."  The  negroes 
were  now  disposed  in  the  most  convenient  places  on 
the  deck,  out  of  the  way  of  the  ropes,  and  covered 
with  long  rugs  provided  for  the  purpose.  This  atten- 
tion was  rewarded  by  only  one  being  found  dead  next 
rooming :  but  several  were  in  a  dying  state,  from  the 
effects  ot  injuries  sufl'ered  on  the  first  and  awful 
night. 

The  Frogresso  had  been  provided  with  stores  suffi- 
cient to  victual  the  negroes  for  two  months.  There 
were  six  hundred  bags  of  small  beans,  bags  of  rice 
and  farinha,  and  below  the  slave-deck  were  stowed 
twenty-two  huge  casks  of  water,  containing  each  five 
or  six  hogsheads.  The  cabin  stores  were  also  pro- 
fuse ;  ale,  porter,  wines,  macaroni,  tapioca,  pickles, 
cigars,  raisins,  almonds,  &c. ;  and  the  coops  on  deck 
contained  ducks,  fowls,  and  pigs.  There  was  thus 
no  want  of  food  or  water,  but  the  latter  article  seems 
to  have  been  dispensed  with  ultra  economy.  The 
quantity  allowed  to  each  was  a  pint  per  diem,  bat 
this  was  far  from  quenching  the  thirst  which  fo- 
petually  raged  amongst  them.  Driven  to  desperation, 
"  they  eagerly,"  says  our  author,  "  catch  the  drippings 
from  the  sails  after  a  shower,  apply  their  lips  to  the 
wet  masts,  and  crawl  to  the  coops  to  share  the  supply 
placed  there  for  the  fowls.  I  have  remarked  some 
of  the  sick  licking  the  deck,  when  \vashed  with  salt 
water."  To  aggravate  their  distress,  the  water  casts 
in  the  hold  beneath  their  den  were  almost  within 
reach.  To  lift  the  planks  of  their  flooring,  and  ftir- 
tively  get  at  these  repositories  during  the  night,  was 
a  crime  of  which  they  were  found  to  be  guilty.  One 
night  the  chaplain  hears  a  noise,  and  obtaining  a  lan- 
tern, "I  descended  on  the  slave-deck,"  says  he,  "  with 
a  Spaniard  and  an  English  sailor,  who  caught  seven 
of  the  ringleaders  in  the  act  of  drawing  water  Innn 
the  casks  beneath.  The  long  loose  planks  which 
compose  this  deck  have  daily  to  be  removed  to  get  at 
the  water  and  provisions ;  but  the  nightly  depreda- 
tors, in  raising  them,  must  at  the  same  time  disphtcc 
a  mass  of  living  beings  piled  on  the  top,  regardless, 
no  doubt,  of  any  injury  they  may  thus  cause  to  them. 
The  mischief  resulting  from  their  delinquency  is  not 
the  loss  of  the  water  abstracted,  but  the  corruption  of 
that  which  remains,  by  the  foul  rags  which  they  dip 
into  the  casks  to  obtain  it.  The  boys  were  anxious 
to  exculpate  themselves  from  sharing  m  the  theft  with 
the  men,  crying  in  their  language,  '  Onishi  ouishi  no 
capean' — '  the  little  ones  do  not  steal.'  This  morn- 
ing the  culprits  were  '  seized  up,'  with  small  cords 
to  the  fore-ngging,  and  received  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty lashes  each  from  a  rope's  end :  a  Spaniard,  an 
Enriishman,  aiid  a  strong  negro,  rebeving  each  other 
at  the  task." 

If  designed  as  an  example,  the  lashing  failed  in  its 
effect.  Some  days  later,  more  water-stealing  was 
discovered,  and  "  summary  punishment  was  inflicted 
on  eight.  They  received  by  moonlight  about  eigh- 
teen lashes  each,  and  were  coupled  in  shackles  pre- 
viously to  being  sent  back  into  the  hold.  Thus,  as 
in  many  other  fine  beginnings,  the  end  but  ill  cor- 
responds with  the  'early  promise.'  The  sonnd  of 
knocking  off  their  irons,  which  thrilled  so  musically 
on  the  ear  when  we  boarded  the  prize,  terminates  in 
the  clank  of  riveting  them  on  again,  with  the  accom- 
paniment of  flogging.    The  result  of  their  offence  is 
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certainly  Ughly  proroking,  when,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  instead  of  pure  water,  we  draw  up  from  the 
casks  their  putrid  rags :  on  the  other  hand,  none  can 
tell,  save  he  who  has  tried,  the  pangs  of  thirst  which 
may  excite  them  in  that  heated  hold,  many  of  them 
fevered  by  mortal  disease."  The  chaplain  does  not 
tell  OS  that  any  means  were  taken  to  prevent  these 
thefts.  Flogging,  to  all  appearance,  was  the  only 
ctire. 

The  deaths  continued  frequent  from  over-crowding, 
disease,  and  other  causes,  and  the  bodies,  as  we  leant, 
were  tossed  overboard  without  winding-sheet  or  cere- 
mony. This,  which  excites  no  remark  from  the  wri- 
ter, surely  was  not  seemly.  If  the  negroes  were  not 
Christians,  they  were  at  any  rate  human  beings.  One 
of  the  bodies  would  not  sink.  "  When  thrown  over- 
koard,  it  being  a  dead  calm,  the  body  floated  for  op- 
WBids  of  half  an  hour,  the  face  above  water,  close  to 
the  vessel,  and  sometimes  striking  against  the  sides ; 
while  we  were  in  apprehension  every  moment  that  a 
shark  might  approach  and  seize  on  it."  When  a  sai- 
lor died,  his  body^  was  committed  to  the  deep  with 
the  usual  solenmities,  and  loaded  to  carry  it  out  of 
sight. 

Daring  the  progress  of  the  voyage  southward,  the 
veather  became  cold,  and  this  was  a  change  of  evils. 
"  May  1. — The  naked  negroes  begin  already  to  shiver, 
•nd  their  teeth  to  chatter.  This  is  a  new  infliction 
added  to  the  former  calamities  to  which  this  unhappy 
race  is  doomed.  ♦  ♦  May  3. — We  feel  the  cold 
severely.  Seven  negroes  were  found  dead  this  morn- 
ing— among  them  a  girl."  Deaths  also  continue  from 
the  lurching  of  the  vessel  during  squally  weather : 
through  the  gloom  of  the  night,  the  shrieks  rise  above 
the  noise  of  the  wind  and  waves,  and  are,  "  of  all 
horrors  in  this  unhappy  vessel,  the  saddest."  When 
the  morning  comes,  "the  same  dismal  oft-repeated 
tale — three  bodies,  a  man  and  two  boys,  lifted  on  deck 
fipom  the  hold.  The  man  was  one  who  had  been  sav- 
agely beaten  by  two  of  his  fellows  in  misery  three  or 
four  days  ago.  That  the  greater  number  of  those 
who  die  have  their  deaths  hastened  by  others  over- 
lying or  otherwise  injuring  them  below,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact,  that  they  are  found  dead  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  very  rarely,  at  lea-st,  during  the  day-time.  It 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  they  are  crushed  be- 
tween the  loose  planks  of  the  slave-deck,  affording 
space  for  their  limbs  to  slip  down  beyond  their  strength 
to  extricate."  Surely  something  might  have  been 
done  to  fasten  these  shifting  planks  ! 

Our  author  speaks  of  the  little  respect  for  each 
Other  among  these  negroes,  yet  he  somewhat  contra- 
dictorily praises  their  courtesy  and  love  of  fair  deal- 
ing. "May  18. — There  is  a  natural  good-breeding 
firoiuently  to  be  remarked  among  the  negroes,  which 
one  might  little  expect.  They  sometimes  come  aft 
on  seeing  us  first  appear  on  deck  in  the  morning,  and 
bend  the  knee  by  way  of  salutation.  Their  manner 
of  returning  thanks  for  any  little  present  of  food  or 
water,  is  by  a  stamp  on  the  deck,  and  a  scrape  of  the 
foot  backwards ;  and  they  seldom  fail,  however  weak, 
to  make  this  acknowledgment,  though  it  cost  them 
an  effort  to  rise  for  the  purpose.  The  women  make 
a  courtesy,  bowing  their  knees  forward  so  as  nearly 
to  touch  the  ground.  In  the  partition  of  the  small 
pieces  of  beef  in  their  tubs  of  farinha,  the  most  per- 
fect fair-dealing  is  always  observed." 

On  the  28th  of  May,  Cape  Agulhas  came  in  sight, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  negroes  were 
landed,  in  order  to  be  transported  to  Cape  Town  in 
wagons.  Of  the  397  at  the  beginning  of  the  voyage, 
only  222  lived  to  reach  the  Cape,  making  the  total 
number  of  deaths  on  board  17.5.  Many,  however,  died 
after  landing ;  and  of  those  in  the  Cleopatra,  two  died. 
The  scene  on  board  the  Progresso  at  the  clearing  out 
•f  the  living  mass  was  appalling.  Seven  bodies  lay 
piled  on  deck  to  be  buried  on  the  beach,  and  "  the 
body  of  a  lad  was  fboud  beneath  the  planks  in  a  state 
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of  decomposition.  Fart  of  a  hand  had  been  devoured, 
and  an  eye  completely  scooped  out  by  rats." 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  narrative,  the  reverend 
writer  states  it  as  his  impression,  that  the  present 
arrangements  to  put  down  the  slave  trade  are  futile. 
In  the  first  place,  the  trade  offers  the  most  extraordi- 
nary profits.  On  the  east  coast  of  Africa  slaves  can 
be  always  purchased  with  ease,  and  at  a  moderate 
price.  Sometimes  money,  and  sometimes  coarse  cot- 
tons, are  paid  in  exchange,  at  the  rate  of  about  £3, 
16s.  6d.  per  man,  and  £2,  9s.  for  boys.  Taken  to 
Bio  Janeiro,  a  man  will  sell  for  ;£52,  a  woman  for 
£41,  10s.,  and  a  boy  for  X31.  The  author  assumes 
that  £19,000  will  thus  be  cleared  on  a  single  cargo. 
At  this  rate  of  profits,  a  slave  trader  will  be  compen- 
sated if  he  secure  only  one  cargo  out  of  four  or  five, 
which  he  is  certain  to  do.  With  avarice  whetted  by 
an  average  degree  of  success,  he  defies  all  risks.  la 
the  second  place,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  punish- 
ment. The  United  States,  Great  Britain,  the  States 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Brazil,  Austria,  Prussia,  Rossia, 
and  Portugal,  have  each,  by  conventions  or  legislative 
enactments,  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and 
its  perpetrators  deserving  of  death  as  pirates  ;  but  all 
this  is  practically  a  dead  letter.  The  crew  of  the 
Progresso  were  set  at  liberty,  "there  being  no  at»- 
thority  at  the  Cape  to  deal  with  them  as  criminals." 

Stimulated  with  the  hopes  of  excessive  gains,  and 
dreading  no  personal  chastisement,  the  slave  traders 
carry  on  their  detestable  traffic  with  as  great  vigor  at 
the  present  moment,  if  not  greater,  than  at  any  for- 
mer period.  "While  we  boast  the  name  of  Wilber^ 
force,"  observes  Mr.  Hill,  "  and  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence which  enabled  him  to  arouse  so  general  a  zeal 
against  the  slave  trade ;  while  others  are  disputing 
with  him  the  claim  of  being  ■  the  true  annihilator  of 
the  slave  trade,'  that  trade,  so  far  from  being  anni- 
hilated, is  at  this  very  hour  carried  on  under  cireum- 
stances  of  greater  atrocity  than  were  known  in  his 
time,  and  the  blood  of  the  poor  victims  calls  more 
loudly  on  us  as  the  actual,  though  unintentional  ag- 
gravatOTS  of  their  miseries." 

These  aimonncements,  by  no  means  new,  are  suffi- 
ciently humiliating.  The  mterference  of  British  phi- 
lanthropists has  vastly  aggravated  the  horrors  of  the 
slave  trade.  Instead  of  being  carried  across  the  ocean 
in  roomy  vessels,  the  nepties  are  now  packed  into  the 
smallest  possible  space,  in  brigantinea  built  for  qnidc 
sailing ;  and  thus,  while  as  many  cross  the  Atlantic 
as  ever — it  is  said  20,000  annually — notwithstanding 
the  vigilance  of  British  cruisers,  the  sufferings  and 
deaths  during  the  passage  are  prodigiously  increased. 
Capture,  even  by  a  British  vessel,  would  seem,  from 
the  account  before  us,  to  be  by  no  means  an  imme- 
diate relief  to  the  sufferers.  Officers,  nnaccustomed 
to  such  duties,  and  probably  with  few  trusty  hands 
to  aid  them,  make  indifferent  custodiers  of  the  newly 
emancipated  negroes ;  so  that,  under  the  British  flag, 
and  under  the  guise  of  discipline,  scenes  occur  as  re- 
volting as  any  which  take  place  in  the  slave-holding 
states  of  the  New  World.  Is  there,  then,  reallr  no 
means  left  for  putting  down  the  abominable  trade  in 
slaves  ?  Must  philanthropy  sit  down  and  sigh  over 
evils  which  are  apparently  irremediable  ?  The  author 
before  us  hints  at  civilizing  and  Christianizing  Africa 
by  missionaries,  as  the  only  means  of  catting  up  the 
traffic  at  its  roots.  We  agree  with  him  so  far ;  bat 
go  a  step  fhrther,  and  point  to  the  kind  of  misHiona- 
ries  to  be  employed.  Africa,  in  our  opinion,  is  only 
to  be  civilized  by  her  own  colored  race.  This,  fortu- 
nately, can  be  done  without  taking  a  shilling  ftoai 
the  European  pnrse.  There  is  a  demand  for  hired 
laborers  m  the  West  Indies.  Supply  this  demand 
from  Africa,  giving  the  servants  so  mtroduced  a  safe 
conduct  back  to  their  native  country  on  the  expiry  at 
their  engagements.  Carrying  home  with  them  the 
civUized  habits  and  tastes,  also  the  knowledge  of  the 
Christian  doctrines  and  graces,  which  they  woaU 
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aeqruTC  during  their  servitade,  a  flood  of  civilization 
might  thus  be  regularly  returned  to  the  African  con- 
tinent, affecting  all  within  its  influence.  Nor  is  this 
scheme  without  precedent.  Already,  in  the  small 
and  free  state  of  Liberia,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  man- 
umitted American  slaves  have  successfully  planted 
the  standard  of  civilization,  and,  we  believe,  done 
more  to  Christianize  this  benighted  region  than  all 
the  efforts  of  English  philanthropists  put  together. 
It  is  unfortunate  that,  because  the  Liberian  scheme 
did  not  originate  in  England,  it  has  hitherto  been 
viewed  with  distrust,  if  not  open  indignity,  in  this 
country.  Still,  there  is  the  fact  of  its  success,  offer- 
ing a  lesson  which  the  anti-slavery  societies  should 
not  rashly  disregard.  The  experience  of  half  a  cen- 
tury proves  that  guns  cannot  put  down  the  slave 
trade.  And  a  refusal  to  have  commercial  dealings 
-with  the  South  American  states  will  prove  equally 
fallacious ;  for  they  will  deal  with  some  one  else,  and 
we  shall  only  lose  their  trade  for  our  pains.  In  diort, 
(here  appears  no  means  to  quell  this  horrid  traffic 
than  that  of  outdoing  the  slave-holding  states  by 
cheapness  and  dexterity  of  labor;  and  to  effect  this 
result,  nothing  could  be  so  effectual  as  to  strip  the 
"West  Indies  of  their  present  sloth-inducing  monopo- 
ly, and  compel  them  to  resort  to  every  honorable  ex- 
pedient to  undersell  their  slave-holding  competitors. 

In  conclusion,  we  offer  thanks  to  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hill 
for  the  candor  of  his  disclosures,  which  cannot  fail  to 
make  a  deep  and  beneficial  impression  in  the  country. 


MB.   MANN'S   REPORT  ON  EDITCATION. 


From  the  Athansum. 
Sevenih  Annual  Report  of  the  Masaac/atsetlt  Board 
of  Education  ;  together  lotM  the  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Setrelary  of  the  Board.    By  Hor- 
ace Manh,  Esq.     Boston,  Jan.  1844. 

Thb  last  of  these  doctmients  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting reports  on  educational  subiects  we  hare  ever 
ka{^ned  to  meet  with.  Mr.  Horace  Maim,  its  author, 
is  a  school  critic  of  much  experience,  sagacity,  and 
practical  quickness  in  detail.  He  is  besides  evidently 
a  benevolent  man,  looking  seriously,  and  yet  not  with 
despondency,  on  our  social  state ;  a  lover  of  his  own 
esimtry,  aa  admirer  of  her  institntioHS,  bat  toaehed 
with  a  consciousness  of  her  present  short-comings. 
After  six  years'  devotion  to  the  duties  of  Ms  office,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
Us  healUi  being  injured  by  exertion,  he  requested 
leave  to  make  suoh  a  tour  (at  his  own  expense)  as 
might  serve  the  double  purpose  of  bodily  renovation, 
and  of  bringing  in  valuable  information  respecting 
his  favorite  objects — and  accordingly  employed  six 
atronths  of  1813,  in  a  rapid  survey  of  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  Prussian,  German,  Dutch,  and  Freaeh  schools. 
The  time,  no  doabt,  was  much  too  short  for  the 
purposes  of  careful  individual  inspection,  and  the 
jpamphlet  is  not  without  an  occasional  appearance  of 
aaste :  yet  it  serves  a  useful  purpose.  Men  accus- 
tomed, like  Mr.  Mann,  to  look  much  at  diildren  and 
teachers,  acquire  great  quickness  ia  estiaiating  the 
general  position  of  these  relative  parties ;  and  those 
less  e.Tperienced  are,  more  apparently  than  really, 
wise,  when  they  speak  with  contempt  of  their  criti- 
cism. It  is  always  good  for  something— and  teach- 
ers should  be  willing  to  accept  the  aid  it  might  give 
them,  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  principal  defi- 
ciencies, as  well  as  merits,  of  their  rule.  The  worst 
part  of  the  business  is,  that  theise  clever  and  energetic 
men,  who  bustle  through  a  great  deal  of  work  in  a  { 


short  time,  do  not,  in  general,  allow  enon^  far  what, 
in  a  short  survey,  they  cannot  see.  We  may  grant, 
for  instance,  the  facts  of  the  promptitnde,  spirit,  aai 
energy  disjdayed  in  the  Scotch  scbods,  and  yet  doaM 
exceedingly  whether  the  individual  attainments  of 
boys  kept  in  this  state  of  violent  excitement,  aie  at 
all  equal  to  those  of  many  pupils  in  quieter  and  duller 
looking  scluxds.  There  seems  to  us  no  neoessily  for 
the  sleepy  method  of  hearing  each  scholar  answer  Ht 
question  «i«  turn,  merely  because  there  is  no  talcing 
places — ^let  the  teacher  put  his  question  as  irregularly 
and  tmexpectedly  a.s  be  pleases,  only  let  a  distinct 
answer  be  required  from  the  scholar  signified ;  or  if 
he  eaanot  answer,  let  him  proceed  to  another.  Tkt 
secret  is,  vigor  and  promptitude,  without  vitdence. 

Respecting  the  antagonistic  wrestlings  of  Scotdt 
scholars,  however,  let  Mr.  Maim  speak  for  himself: — 

"I  entirely  de^Mur,"  he  says,  "of  exciting  in  any 
other  person,  by  a  description,  the  vivid  impressioas 
of  mental  activity  or  celerity  which  the  daily  i^iera- 
tioos  of  tHiese  schools  (the  Scotch)  produced  on  n^ 
mind — actual  observation  can  alone  give  anj^thing 
approaching  to  the  true  idea.  I  do  not  exaggeiat* 
when  I  say,  that  the  most  active  and  lively  sduob  I 
have  ever  seen  in  the  United  States,  must  be  regarded 
almost  as  dormitories,  if  compared  with  the  fervid  lifh 
of  the  Scotch  schools ;  and,  by  the  side  of  theirs,  oar 
pupils  would  seem  to  be  hybemating  animals  just 
emerging  fKim  their  torpid  state,  and  as  yet  bat  luUf- 
conscious  of  the  possession  of  Ufe  and  fatmlties.  It  it 
certainly  within  Dounds  to  say,  that  there  were  fiv* 
times  as  mcLoy  questions  put,  and  answers  given,  in 
the  same  space  of  time,  as  I  ever  heard  put  or  given  in 
any  school  in  our  own  coimtry.  But  a  few  preliminary 
observations  are  necessary  to  make  any  description 
of  a  Scotch  school  intelUgible.  In  the  numeroos 
Scotch  schools,  which  1  saw,  the  custom  of  place. 
taking  prevailed,  not  merely  in  spelling,  but  ia 
geography,  arithmetic,  reading,  defining.  Ice  Nor 
did  this  consist  solely  in  the  passing  up  of  the  ona 
giving  a  light  answer  above  the  one  giving  a  wrong  j 
but,  if  a  scholar  made  a  very  bright  answer,  he  was 
promoted  at  once  to  the  top  of  the  class — if  he  made 
a  very  stupid  one,  he  was  sentenced  no  less  summa- 
rily to  the  bottom.  Periodically,  prizes  are  given, 
and  the  fact  of  having  been  '  Dux '  (that  is,  at  the 
head  of  the  class)  the  greatest  number  of  times  is  the 
principal  groona  on  which  the  prizes  are  awarded. 
In  some  schools,  an  auxiliary  stimolus  is  applied. 
The  fact  of  having  passed  up  so  many  places  (say 
ten  or  twelve)  entitles  the  pupil  to  a  ticket ;  and  a 
given  ntmiber  of  these  tickets  is  equivalent  to  being 
<Dax'  once.  When  this  sharper  ^>ad  to  emulation 
is  to  be  applied,  the  spectator  will  see  the  teacher  fill 
his  hand  with  small  bits  of  pasteboard,  and,  as  the 
recitation  goes  on,  and  competition  grows  keen,  and 
places  are  rapidly  lost  and  won,  the  teacher  is  seca 
occasionally  to  give  one  of  these  tickets  to  a  pupil  u 
a  counter,  or  token,  that  he  has  passed  up  above  so 
many  of  his  fellows ;  that  is,  he  may  have  passed  up 
above  four  at  one  time,  six  at  another,  two  at  another 
— and  if  twelve  is  the  number  whidh  entitles  to  a 
ticket,  one  will  be  given  without  any  stopping  or 
speaking — for  the  teacher  and  pupil  appear  to  have 
kept  a  silent  reckoning,^  and  when  the  latter  extends 
his  hand,  the  former  gives  a  ticket  without  any  sus- 
pension of  the  lesson.  This  gives  the  greatest  mteo- 
sity  to  competition,  and,  at  such  times,  the  childrea 
have  a  look  of  almost  maniacal  eagerness  and  anx- 
iety." 

Again: — 

«  A  boy  errs,  giving,  perhaps,  a  wrung  gander,  tr 
saying  that  the  word  is  derived  from  a  Greek  verb^ 
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when,  in  lact,  it  is  denved  fhnn  a  Greek  nonn  of  the 
Buse  fiuonily.  Twenty  boys  leap  fonrard  into  the 
area — as  thon^  the  honse  were  on  fire,  or  a  mine,  or 
•mbosh,  had  been  sprang  upon  them— -tuid  shont  out 
tiie  true  answer,  in  a  voice  that  could  be.  heard  forty 
lods.  And  so  the  recitation  proceeds  for  an  hoar. 
To  an  unaccastomed  spectator,  on  entering  one  of 
these  rooms,  all  seems  uproar,  turbulence,  and  the 
codlention  of  angry  voices;  the  teacher  traversing 
the  space  before  £is  class  in  a  state  of  high  exdte- 
Hient,  the  pupils  springing  &om  their  seats,  darting 
to  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  sometimes,  with  ex- 
tended arms,  forming  a  circle  around  him,  two, 
three,  or  four  deep — every  finger  quivering  from  the 
iatensity  of  their  motions,  until  some  more  sagacious 
mind,  outstripping  its  rivals,  solves  the  difficulty — 
when  all  axe  m  their  seats  agtun,  as  though  by  magic, 
and  ready  for  another  encounter  of  wits.  I  have  seen 
a  school  kept  for  two  hours  in  succession  in  this  state 
of  intense  mental  activity,  with  nothing  more  than  an 
alteration  of  subjects  daring  the  time,  or,  perhaps,  the 
relaxation  of  singing.  At  the  end  of  the  recitation, 
both  teacher  and  pupils  would  glow  with  heat,  and 
be  covered  with  perspiration,  as  though  they  had  been 
contending  intheraoe  or  the  ring.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  for  the  children  to  bear  such  fiery  excite- 
ment if  the  physical  exercise  were  not  as  violent  as 
the  mental  is  mtense.  But  children  who  actually 
leap  into  the  air  from  the  energy  of  their  impulses, 
and  repeat  this  as  often  as  once  in  two  minutes,  on 
an  average,  will  not  saffisr  ttom  suppressed  activity 
of  the  moscolar  system." 

As  Mr.  Mann  makes  no  remark  on  the  hazards  of 
(his  violent  competitive  exercise,  it  is  to  be  supposed 
he  has  no  decided  opinion  against  it.  To  ourselves 
it  appears,  morally,  mentally,  and  physically,  bad. 
The  sort  of  "physical  exercise"  here  spoken  of, 
■eems  to  us  no  more  likely  to  benefit  the  body  than 
the  convulsive  movements  of  a  child  suffering  uu- 
4er  St.  Vitns's  dance.  As  to  the  proof  it  brings  of 
the  love  of  knowledge,  also,  to  what  does  it  amount  ? 
The  whole  thing  is  reduced  to  a  system  of  prize-fight- 
ing. Not  the  more  for  all  this  may  the  intelligent  de- 
sire of  improvement  floarish,  nor  does  there  come  be- 
fore us  the  pleasant  vision  of  the  man,  in  after  times, 
slaking  his  mental  thirst  at  the  well-springs  of  knowl- 
edge, alone  and  far  away  though  he  may  be  from 
those  who  wrestled  with  him  for  a  first  draught.  The 
▼ery  noise  and  clamor  appear  (for  we,  too,  have  seen 
our  Scotch  schools)  as  fatal  to  the  growth  of  a  spirit 
which  should  be  trained  to  vanquish  difficukies  by 
quiet  continuous  effort,  rather  than  by  violence. 

Mr.  Mann  seems  fully  aware  of  the  evils  of  this 
competitive  system  in  the  communication  of  religious 
knowledge ;  but  why,  though  the  impiety  of  the  strife 
is  more  flagrant,  should  the  effects  on  the  religious 
diaracter  be  much  worse  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other? 

Here,  however,  is  a  specimen,  "  an  exact  account," 
says  Mr.  Mann,  "of  a  religious  lesson  which  I  saw 
and  heard : — " 

"Teaclur.  What  sort  of  death  was  denounced 
against  our  first  parents  for  disobedience  ? 

"iw«  Ptipil.    Temporal  death. 

"T.  No,  (and  pomting  instantaneously  to  the 
second.) 

"Steand  P.    To  die. 

"The  teacher  points  to  the  third,  crying,  'Come 
amw ! '  atid  then  to  the  fourth,  a  dozen  pupils  leap 
on  the  floor,  a  dozen  hands  are  held  out,  all  quivering 
with  eagerness. 


"Fourth  P.    Spiritual  death. 

«  T.    Go  up,  Dvx,  (that  is  to  the  head  of  the  class.) 

"Aiid  so  of  the  following,  from  the  Westminster 
Catechism,  which,  with  all  the  proofs,  is  committed 
to  memory. 

"  Teaclier  What  is  the  misery  of  that  estate  where- 
into  man  fell? 

"Pmril.  All  mankind  by  their  fall  kist  comnranion 
with  God,  Ice. 

"  T.    What  sort  of  a  place  is  hell  ? 

"P.    A  place  of  devils. 

"  T.    How  does  the  Bible  describe  it  ? 

"Pint  P.    (Hesiuues.) 

"T.    Next.    Next. 

"Fifth  P.    A  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

"T.    Take  'em  down  four. 

"And  thus  on  these  awfiil  themes,  a  belief  and  con- 
templation of  which  should  lum  the  eyes  into  a  foun- 
tain of  tears,  and  make  the  heart  intermit  its  beatings, 
there  is  the  same  ambition  for  intellectual  superiority 
as  on  a  question  in  the  multiplication  table.  There 
is  no  more  apparent  solemnity  in  the  one  case  than 
the  other." 

We  are  curious  to  see  what  Mr.  Mann  would  say 
on  the  Prussian  system.  His  judgment  <m  some 
points  indeed  might  be  anticipated,  visiting  these 
schools  as  he  did,  in  order  to  cull  materials  for  com- 
parison with,  and,  if  need  be,  improvement  of,  those 
of  his  own  land,  he  would  of  course  exult  in  their 
points  of  accordance.  Yet  more,  in  some  few  partie- 
ulars,  would  he  triumph  in  the  superiority  of  the  birth- 
right privileges  of  a  Massachusetts  child. — "That 
child,"  he  says,  "would  be  as  much  astonished  at 
being  asked  to  pay  any  stun,  however  small,  for  at- 
tending our  common  sehods,  as  he  woald  be  if  pay- 
ment wen  demanded  of  him  for  walking  in  the  public 
streets,  for  breathing  the  common  air,  or  enjoying  the 
warmth  of  the  inappropriable  sun."  Again  in  an- 
other, and  more  important  p<nnt,  he  adverts  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  taking  tno 
different  religions  under  its  exclusive  patronage,  and 
of  teaching  under  the  same  roof,  with  equal  authority, 
propositions  contradicting  each  other. 

"  In  the  same  schoolhonse,  under  the  same  roof,  I 
have  passed  from  one  room  to  another,  separated  only 
by  a  partition  wall,  where  different  religions,  different 
and  irreconcileable  ideas  of  God,  and  of  his  govern- 
ment and  providence,  of  our  own  nature  and  duties, 
and  of  the  means  of  salvation,  were  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren by  authority  of  law !  and  where  a  whole  system 
of  riles,  books,  teachers,  officers,  had  been  provided 
to  enforce  upon  the  children,  as  equally  worthy  of 
their  acceptance,  these  hostile  views.  Everlasting, 
immutable  truth — not  merely  the  image,  but  the  es- 
sence of  Grod,  not  merely  unchanging,  but  in  its  nature 
unchangeable  and  immortal — was  made,  after  cross- 
ing a  threshold,  to  affirm  what  it  had  denied  and  to 
deny  what  it  had  affirmed.  The  first  practical  notion 
which  any  child  can  obtain  from  such  an  exhibition, 
and  the  brightest  minds  vnW  obtain  it  earliest,  is,  of 
the  falsity  of  truth  itself,  or  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  truth,  and  that  morals  and  religion  are  only  conve- 
nient instruments  in  the  hands  of  rulers  for  controlling 
the  populace.  Such  a  conclusion  must  be  an  extinc- 
tion of  the  central  idea  of  all  moral  and  religious  ob- 
ligation. •  •  Wherein  does  the  teaching  of  two 
hostile  religions,  by  authority  of  law,  differ  from 
teaching  contradictory  theories  in  science,  only  as 
the  former  subject  should  be  approached  with  more 
caution  ond  reverence  than  the  latter  ?  Suppose  some 
ireak  but  proud  mortal,  having  by  means  of  birth  or 
any  other  accident  obtained  a  control  over  the  desti- 
nies of  men,  shonid  decree  that  the  half  of  the  children 
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in  bis  kingdom  shonld  be  taaght  tbe  Ptolemaic  system 
of  astronomy,  according  to  which  the  sun  revolves 
round  the  earth ;  and  the  other  half,  the  Copemican 
system,  according  to  which  the  earth  revolves  round 
the  sun,  could  he  retain  the  respect  of  any  intelligent 
subject,  either  for  his  system,  or  himself?" 

Deploratde,  abo,  are  the  effects  of  this  unfaith- 
fulness upon  the  teachers  themselves.  "I  asked  one 
of  them,  how  he  could  teach  what  he  disbelieved ; 
and  whether  it  did  not  involve  the  essence  of  false- 
hood." His  reply  was,  "  It  is  a  lie  of  necessity.  The 
government  compel  as  to  do  this,  or  it  takes  away  our 
bread." 

Withxegard  to  the  general  character  of  these  Prus- 
sian teachers,  to  the  efficiency  of  their  instructions, 
tbe  admirable  discipline  of  their  schods,  the  absence 
of  base  and  unworthy  motives  of  action,  no  one  can 
speak  more  strongly  than  this  American  Inspector. 

"I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with 
whom  I  had  more  or  less  of  personal  intercourse : 
and,  aAer  some  opportunities  for  the  observation  oi 
public  assemblies  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  if  those  teachers  were  brought  together, 
in  one  body,  I  believe  they  would  form  as  dignified, 
intelligent,  benevolent-looking  a  company  of  men  as 
could  be  collected  from  the  same  amount  of  population 
in  any  country.  They  were  free  alike  from  arrogant 
pFetension,  and  from  the  affectation  of  humility.  It 
has  been  often  remarked,  both  in  England  and  in  this 
country,  that  the  nature  of  a  schoolmaster's  occupa- 
tion exposes  him,  in  some  degree,  to  overbearing  man- 
ners, and  to  dogmatism  in  the  statement  of  his  opin- 
ions. Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  author- 
ity, moving  among  those  who  are  so  much  his  inferiors 
in  point  of  attainments,  perhaps  it  is  proof  of  a  very 
well-balanced  mind,  if  he  keeps  himself  free  from 
assumption  ia  opinion  and  haughtiness  of  demeanor. 
Especially  are  such  faults  or  vices  apt  to  spring  up 
in  weak  or  ill-furnished  minds.  •  •  Among  the 
Prussian  and  Saxon  teachers  whom  I  saw,  there  were 
not  half  a  dozen  instances  to  remind  one  of  those  im- 
pleasant  characteristics — what  Lord  Bacon  would  call 
'  the  iM  of  the  tribe '  or  profession — which  sometimes 
degrade  the  name,  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling 
of  a  teacher.  Generally  speakmg,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  strong  love  of  the  employment,  always  a  devo- 
tion to  duty,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  impor- 
tance and  sacredness  of  the  oifice  they  filled.  The 
only  striking  instance  of  disingenuousness,  or  attempt 
at  deception,  which  I  saw,  was  that  of  a  teacher,  who 
looked  over  the  manuscript  books  of  a  large  class  of 
his  scholars,  selected  the  best,  and,  bringing  it  to  me, 
said, '  In  seeing  one  you  see  all.'  Again  : — '  Though 
I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands,  I  think  I 
may  say,  within  bounds,  tens  of  thousands  of  pupils, 
luever  tarn  one  child  undergoing  punishment,  or  arraigutd 
for  miscondurz  ;  I  never  sam  one  child  in  teart  from  hav- 
ing been  punished,  or  from  fear  of  bang  pumshed.  *  * 
I  cannot  say  that  this  extraordinary  fact  was  not  the 
result  of  chance  or  accident.  Of  the  probability  of 
that  others  must  judge.  I  can  only  say,  that  during 
all  tbe  time  mentioned,  I  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I 
never  heard  a  sharp  rebuke  given,  I  never  saw  a  child 
in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar  for  any 
alleged  misconduct.  On  the  contrary,  the  relation 
seemed  to  be  one  of  duty  first,  and  then  affection,  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher, — of  affection  first,  and  then 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  *  *  I  have  seen  a 
teacher  actually  clap  bis  bands  with  delight  at  a  bright 
reply :  and  all  this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so 
onoffectcdly,  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling  in  the  residue 
of  the  children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win 
the  same  caresses.  What  person  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  parent,  would  not  give  anything,  bear  anything, 
ncrince  anything,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or 


ten  years  of  the  period  of  their  childhood,  surrounded 
by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  Int 
manizing  influences  like  these?  I  mean  no  disparage- 
ment of  our  own  teachers  by  tbe  remark  I  am  abont  to 
make.  As  a  general  fact,  these  teachers  are  as  good  as 
public  opinion  has  demanded  ;  as  good  as  the  public 
sentiment  has  been  disposed  to  ajqneciate ;  as  good  as 
public  liberaUty  has  been  ready  to  reward ;  as  good 
as  the  preliminary  measures  taken  to  qualify  them 
would  authorize  us  to  expect.  But  it  was  imp(»siUe 
to  put  down  the  questionings  of  my  own  mind — 
whether  a  visitor  could  spend  six  weeks  in  our  own 
schools  without  ever  hearing  an  angry  word  spoken,  or 
seeing  a  blow  struck,  or  witnessing  the  flow  of  tears." 

On  questions  of  method,  respecting  which  the  Amer- 
ican visitor  naturally  dwells  at  some  length,  (these  in 
his  opinion  being  considerably  in  advance  of  the  New 
World  among  the  ContinentaLStates,)  we  will  not  now 
enter,  only  briefly  stating  that  Mr.  Mann  is  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  Phonic  method  of  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  reading,  and  that  be  pronounces  the  Prussian 
schoolmasters  to  be  admirable  teachers  of  writing  and 
drawing,  of  grammar,  music,  and  very  often,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  of  geography.  It  is  well  known,  that 
"every  man  is  his  own  book."  His  library  is  in  his 
own  bead.  "  Promptly,  and  without  panse  or  heat*- 
tion,  from  the  rich  resources  of  bis  own  mind,  he 
brings  forth  whatever  the  occasion  demands." 

"  I  remember  calling  one  morning  at  a  conntry 
school  in  Saxony,  where  everything  about  the  prem- 
ises, and  the  appearance  of  both  teacher  and  children, 
indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances.  As 
I  entered,  the  teacher  was  just  ready  to  commence  a 
lecture  on  French  History.  He  gave  not  only  the 
events  of  a  particular  period  in  tbe  history  of  France, 
but  mentioned,  as  he  proceeded,  all  the  cotemporaiy 
sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.  The  ordinary 
time  for  a  lesson  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  was  an 
hour.  This  was  somewhat  longer,  for,  towards  the 
close,  the  teacher  entered  upon  a  train  of  thoogbt 
from  which  it  was  difficult  to  break  off,  and  rose  to  a 
strain  of  eloquence  which  it  was  delightful  to  hear. 
The  scholars  were  all  absorbed  in  attention.  They 
had  paper,  pen,  and  ink,  before  them,  and  took  brief 
notes  of  what  was  said.  When  the  lesson  toocbed 
upon  cotemporary  events  in  other  nations,  which,  as 
I  suppose,  had  been  the  subject  of  previous  lessooa, 
the  pupils  were  questioned  concerning  them.  A  small 
text-book  of  history  was  used  by  the  pupils,  which 
they  studied  at  home." 

We  propose  recurring  to  this  interesting  Report 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  citing  some  of  Mr.  Mann's 
remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  Prussian  schools,  and 
the  eager  maimer  in  which  English  writers,  anxious 
to  find  arguments  against  tbe  obnoxious  clauses  in 
the  Factories  Bill  of  1843,  have  turned  whatever 
might  tell,  fairly  or  tmfairly,  against  the  results  of  a 
national  education  in  that  country,  against  naticmal 
education  in  another.  In  our  second  notice,  also,  we 
shall  give  a  few  of  the  reporter's  remarks  on  English 
schools. 


A  Word  or  two  oh  Port  Wins. — "  Pure  as  im- 
ported "  is,  it  appears,  a  very  equivocal  phrase ;  for 
we  learn  from  this  little  pamphlet,  written  by  one  who 
has  resided  in  Portngaf  for  eleven  years,  that  Port 
wine  is  adulterated  at  Oporto  to  an  extent  scarcely 
credible — ^that  what  is  called  "rich  wine"  receives 
from  20  to  25  gallons  per  pipe  of  brandy !  and  from 
6  to  18  gallons  of  jerupiga,  a  compound  of  eiderlieny 
jtiice,  brown  stigai;,  anid  uiifermented  grape  juice. 
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From  Cbamtien'  lonnnl. 

TEN  pounds:  a  tale. 

"Tctt  pounds !"  exclaimed  John  Hawker,  as  be 
le-fidded  a  lener  and  put  it  into  his  inmost  pocket,  for 
fear  it  should  be  seen  by  his  wife.  "  Ten  pounds  lost 
— gone — and  I  shall  never  be  able  to  make  it  up 
again.  Oh  dear,  what  mill  become  of  me  ? "  John 
Hawker's  anxiety  was  so  intense,  that  it  broke  out  in 
a  profuse  perspiration,  and  he  was  wiping  his  brow 
when  his  wife  entered  the  little  parlor.  He  turned 
pale,  his  lip  quivered,  and  he  laid  hold  of  a  chair  to 
steady  himself,  lest  she  should  see  how  much  he 
trembled. 

"Why,  John,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hawker,  "you  seem 
dreadfully  vexed  about  your  brother's  family  leaving 
the  town.  For  my  part,  I  feel  their  going  away  is 
like  4  load  taken  off  me,  for  they  were  always  bor- 
rowing something  or  other,  and  having  things  upon 
trust  out  of  the  shop.  Even  up  to  the  last  minute, 
if  I  had  not  looked  pretty  sharp  afler  them,  we  should 
have  never  got  that  two  pounds  eleven  and  odd  they 
run  np  for  groceries."  John  groaned  in  spirit ;  for 
well  he  knew  that  the  "small  account"  had  been 
paid  out  of  the  money  he  had  lent  his  brother,  and 
ne  buttoned  his  coat  tightly  over  him,  lest  a  comer 
of  the  letter  which  announced  the  borrower's  inabil- 
ity to  return  the  loan  should  reveal  itself  to  betray 
the  secret. 

"I  don't  wish  them  any  harm,"  added  Mrs.  Haw- 
ker benevolently,  "  and  hope  they  will  do  better  as 
emigrants  to  Australia  than  they  could  do  here.  But 
I  doubt  it,  John :  a  man  with  a  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren in  a  foreign  country  stands  but  a  poor  chance. 
However,  we  shall  see."  Mrs.  Hawker's  remarks 
■were  cut  short  by  the  shrill  voice  of  the  errand  boy 
exclaiming,  "  SIu>p ! "  and  she  bustled  out  to  serve  a 
customer. 

When  his  wife  retired,  John  drew  aside  the  green 
curtain,  and  peeped  through  the  glass  door  to  see  who 
the  cn.stomer  might  be ;  a  practice  which  he  had  in- 
variably indulged  in  during  the  last  month — ever 
since,  iu  fact,  he  had  clandestinely  lent  his  brother 
the  fatal  ten  pounds.  To  his  horror,  the  individual 
who  was  being  served  with  the  various  articles  in 
which  he  was  licensed  to  deal,  proved  to  be  the  cus- 
tomer whom  of  all  others  he  dreaded  most  to  find  in 
communication  with  his  wife.  The  truth  is,  poor 
John,  being  only  a  cipher  in  his  own  chandlery  busi- 
ness, had  committed  a  land  of  fraud — or  rather  it 
would  have  been  a  fraud,  if  it  were  possible  for  a 
man  to  swindle  himself.  The  customer  now  in  the 
shop  had  paid  him  an  account,  and  instead  of  duly 
handing  the  proceeds  over  to  the  head  of  the  firm 
(in  other  words,  to  his  "  good  lady,")  he  lent  them  to 
bis  brother.  From  that  moment  peace  was  banished 
from  his  breast.  The  fear  of  being  found  out  haunt- 
ed him  constantly.  In  ordinary  cases,  a  man  would 
have  lent  the  cash  in  spite  of  his  wife,  and  boldly 
owned  the  deed.  But  John's  was  tiot  an  ordinary 
ca.se.  In  matters  of  business,  he  was  so  completely 
tmder  nxorial  control,  that  he  would  have  looked  on 
such  a  disclosure  with  a  dread  equivalent  to  contem- 
plating poison.  Not  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawker  lived 
unhappily  together ;  far  from  it ;  for,  apart  from  the 
shop,  Mrs.  Hawker  was  a  pattern  of  conjugal  afiec- 
tion : — the  wife  was  amiable,  attentive,  and  kind,  but 
the  shopwoman  was  imperious,  exacting,  inflexi- 
ble! 

We  left  John  peeping  under  the  curtain  of  the  little 
shop  parlor.  He  watched  the  motions  of  the  custom- 
er and  his  wife  with  intense  suspense,  trembling  lest 
it  should  come  out  that  he  had  received  the  money. 
The  buyer  and  seller  were  in  close  conversation,  but 
it  was  evidently  on  indiflierent  topics.  Presently 
Mrs.  Hawker's  brow  darkened ;  the  customer  pro- 
duced a  paper,  which  was  not  unlike,  in  outward  ap- 
parance,  John's  own  receipt !  He  could  look  no 
longer,  and  sunk  into  the  nearest  chair,  overpowered 


with  dread.  His  hour  was  surely  come ;  for  his  wifb 
boimced  into  the  room  with  terrible  haste.  She  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing !  The  dishonesty  of  some  peo- 
ple was  really  shocking !  "  Your  brother,"  continued 
the  dame,  "  actually  had  the  impudence  to  ask  Mrs. 
Thompson  to  lend  him  ten  pounds,  when  he  knew  he 
was  going  to  leave  the  country,  and  could  never  re- 
pay it." 

"Indeed!"  replied  John,  feigning  astonishment, 
but  in  reality  suddenly  delighted  to  find  he  was  yet 
safe ;  "and  that  paper  she  showed  you  was " 

"His  letter  soliciting  the  accommodation.  Not 
that  I  think  the  Thompsons  are  able,  if  willing,  to  be 
so  generous,  for  they  have  not  yet  paid  us  their  last 
half  year's  account." 

Though  once  more  experiencing  the  delights  of 
temporary  relief,  John  Hawker  determined,  when  his 
wife  returned  to  her  shop  duties,  to  devote  all  the  en- 
er^  of  his  mind  to  stavmg  off  to  a  still  more  distant 
period  the  catastrophe  he  so  much  dreaded.  He 
pored  over  the  ledger,  which  he  luckily  kept,  to  pick 
out  some  bill  which  he  could  safely  present,  and  get 
paid,  so  as  to  transfer  the  money  to  the  Thompson's 
account,  and  thus  close  it.  After  a  long  search,  he 
selected  a  twelve  pound  bill  owing  by  Mr.  Staple,  the 
timber  merchant.  He  knew  the  cash  would  be  forth- 
coming, and  lost  no  time  in  applying  for  it. 

John  found  Staple  sitting  alone  over  his  wine  after 
dinner,  and  was  not  slow  in  accepting  his  invitation 
to  sit  down  and  take  a  glass.  The  conversation 
turned,  as  usual,  on  the  hardness  of  the  times — s 
subject  on  which  John  invariably  expressed  himself 
with  great  despondency.  Staple,  who  was  a  pecu- 
liarly good-hearted  person,  construed  the  grocert 
lamentations  literally,  and  knowing  that  he  and  his 
wife  were  deserving  people,  offered  to  be  of  any  as- 
sistance. An  idea  instantly  darted  into  John's  brain 
fwhich,  it  must  be  owned,  was  never  fenile  in  espe- 
clients)  that  had  never  before  entered  it.    Would  Sta- 

?le,  besides  paying  his  account,  lendldm  ten  pounds* 
'he  wine  inspired  him  with  courage,  and  he  askod 
the  favor — it  was  not  denied — and  John  Hawker  ex- 
perienced a  feeling  of  ease  and  security  he  had  been 
a  stranger  to  for  more  than  a  month.  Still,  the  plea- 
sure was  not  without  its  alloy ;  to  remove  which  it 
was  necessary  to  solicit  another,  and,  as  he  thought, 
a  greater  favor.  He  asked,  in  a  tone  of  intreaty  uiat 
was  not  to  be  resisted,  "  if  Mr.  Staple  would  be  good 
enough  not  on  any  consideration  to  mention  the  trans- 
action to  bis  wife?" 

Staple  faithfully  promised.  "But  there  is  one 
thing,"  continued  the  lender,  "  about  which  I  am 
extremely  particular,  and  that  is  punctuality  of  pay- 
ment. You  must  let  me  have  the  money  again  be- 
fore the  25th  of  March,  for  on  that  day  I  inake  up 
my  accounts."  As  this  was  three  months  to  come, 
John  faithfully  promised,  and  joyfully  departed  with 
the  money  in  his  pocket. 

For  some  time  past,  Mr.  Hawker's  despondency 
had  been  the  talk  of  the  town ;  but  since  bis  visit  to 
Staple,  his  spirits  had  so  manifestly  improved,  that 
it  gave  the  neighbors  a  new  theme  for  their  gossip. 
At  length,  after  many  guesse.?,  they  thought  they  dis- 
covered a  cause  for  John's  unusual  liveliness  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  grocery  establishment.  The  lord 
of  the  manor  had  come  to  reside  on  his  estate,  and 
made  a  point  of  confining  his  custom  to  the  trades- 
men of  the  town,  none  of  whom  felt  the  benefit  of 
Lord  Winter's  patronage  so  extensively  as  the  Haw- 
kers. Had,  however,  their  acquaintances  known  the 
truth,  they  would  have  perceived  that  this  accession 
of  good  fortune  brought  no  benefit  to  John  himself; 
for,  in  proportion  as  the  business  flourished,  so  did 
the  managing  partner's  vigilance  increase.  Mrs. 
Hawker  looked  narrowly  into  the  state  of  the  books 
every  night,  calculated  the  profits,  withdrew  thera 
from  the  till,  and  kept  them  under  lock  and  key  with 
the  most  exact  and  unbending  regularity.  In  this 
state  of  things  there  appeared  but  a  small  prospect 
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of  John  being  aUe,  either  by  Ijut  means  or  foul,  to 
scrape  together  Staple's  ten  pounds  by  the  day  he 
had  promised  to  return  it ;  and  as  the  time  approach- 
ed, his  desjwndeacy  and  terror  returned.  Seeing  no 
grospect  of  averting  a  forfeiture  of  his  word  to  his 
iend,  he  never  met  him  without  descanting  more 
dolefully  than  ever  on  the  hardness  of  the  times  and 
the  baciness  of  trade.  Staple  sincerely  pitied  him, 
but  hoped  he  would  be  punctual  in  his  payment  on 
Lady  Day. 

As  Mrs.  Hawker  had  few  weaknesses,  she  may  be 
readily  forgiven  for  one  which  she  possessed  in  a 
predominant  degree.  Considering  herself,  perhaps 
justly,  (for  her  father  was  an  attorney,)  somewhat 
above  her  present  station  in  life,  she  luid  a  habit  of 
boasting  and  making  as  much  pretension  to  gentility 
as  she  possibly  could.  Hence  it  was  not  imnatural 
that,  out  of  the  increased  profits  of  trade,  she  should 
treat  herself  with  a  new  ooimet  oftener  than  hereto- 
fore; should  fit  up  her  "first-floor  front,"  as  she 
called  it,  in  a  superior  style,  and  make  certain  other 
additions  to  the  household  expenses,  as  were  fully 
warranted  by  the  flourishing  state  of  the  business. 
Now,  all  this  ought  to  have  made  John  Hawker  all 
the  happier;  but,  Edas!  it  augmented  his  misery. 
The  25ih  rapidly  approached,  and  his  good  lad^  wau 
spending  the  money  which  ought,  in  strict  justice,  to 
be  saved  for  Uquidating  the  loan. 

On  Sunday  she  appeared  at  church  in  a  new  tuscan 
bonnet,  with  blue  trimmings,  which  was  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  the  surrounding  congregation — at 
least  of  the  female  part  of  it.  Conscious  of  the  efi°ect 
she  had  produced,  Mrs.  Hawker  was,  on  her  way 
home,  peculiarly  chatty  to  all  and  stmdry  of  the  town 
gossips.  Amongst  others,  she  and  her  husband  were 
joined  byOVIr.  Staple,  who,  after  a  well-lumed  com- 
pliment to  the  lady's  blooming  looks  and  elegant 
attire,  turned  to  John,  remarking  that  times  could 
not  be  so  desperate  aiter  all.  John  presented  his 
longest  face,  and  assured  his  friend  that  business  was 
as  bad  as  it  could  be,  that  money  was  very  scarce, 
and  there  was  no  end  to  the  difficulties  now-a-days 
of  making  ends  meet.  From  this,  however,  Mis. 
Hawker  decidedly  dissented.  For  her  part,  she  was 
perfectly  satisfied  with  things  as  they  were,  and  had 
no  notion  of  Uving  in  the  hugger-mugger  way  that 
some  people  would  live  in  if  they  could  have  their 
will,  indeed,  she  was  fitting  up  the  front  drawing- 
room  in  a  genteel  manner,  that  they  might  occasion- 
aUj  see  their  friends  in  a  social  way.  Poor  John !  in 
Tarn  were  all  his  nudges  and  looks  of  intreaty  to  ad- 
monish her  to  change  the  subject.  Every  word 
uttered  by  her  belied  the  plea  of  poverty  he  was  con- 
stantly putting  in  to  Staple ;  but  being  on  a  favorite 
topic,  Mrs.  Hawker  still  went  on.  "  There  was  a 
caxpet,  for  instance,  I  bought  at  Tod's " 

"A  cheap  Kidderminster  merely,"  remarked  the 
grocer. 

"  Not  at  all  cheap ! "  observed  the  lady  tartly ;  "  for 
when  I  buy  things,  I  like  them  good  and  serviceable. 
One  don't  buy  a  carpet  every  day ;  do  we,  Mr.  Sta- 
ple?" 

Mr.  Staple  hoped  not. 

"  I  am  in  treaty  for  a  sofa  with  Morrison  the  bro- 
ker, but " 

"  But  you  know,  my  dear,"  interrupted  John  in  an 
insinuating  tone,  "we  cannot  afford  it." 

"  I'll  see  about  that,  Mr.  Hawker,"  said  the  gro- 
ceress,  "  if  I  can  only  get  Morrison  down  to  my 
price." 

«  Well,  well,  you  know  best,"  returned  John,  who 
felt  that  he  had  carried  his  contradictions  as  far  as 
he  dared.  Here  Staple  turned  to  go  oS  towards  his 
cwn  house,  and  on  parting,  Mis.  Hawker  pressed 
him  to  drop  in  some  evening  in  a  friendly  way.  "  We 
have  just  got  two  dozen  of  gold-colored  sherry  down 
fiom  London." 

"I  am  delighted  to  find  yon  are  getting  on  so  well 


in  the  world,"  remarked  Staple,  as  he  shook  hands. 
By  this  time  John  was  completely  bewildered;  bat 
quickly  awoke  to  a  sense  of  his  situation,  when  his 
friend  added  significantly,  "  I  suppose  I  shall  see  yen 
on  the  twenty-fifth,  John  ? " 

John  was  too  frightened  to  reply,  so  Staple  went 
away  without  receiving  an  answer. 

«  So,  so,"  said  Mrs.  Hawker  in  a  tone  of  severe  in- 
quiry ;  "  what  is  going  on  on  the  twenty-fifth? " 

John  made  a  mighty  eflbrt  to  utter — "  Nothing." 

"Nothing!  eh,  John?  as  if  I  did  not  know  Stafde 
of  old.  But  take  care,  if  you  do  dine  with  him  oa 
that  day,  you  don't  come  home  in  the  state  you  did 
last  ChiiJstmas.  Indeed,  if  I  were  you,  John,  I  would 
not  go  at  all." 

Alas !  John  only  wished  he  might  have  it  in  his 
power  for  once  to  disobey  his  better  half ;  but  as  be 
saw  not  the  smallest  prospect  of  being  able,  with  any 
face,  to  visit  his  friend  on  the  day  namea,  he  faith- 
fully promised  that  he  wouldn't.  Oh  that  ten 
pounds! 

Again  the  neighbors  noticed  that  John  Hawker  had 
relapsed  into  the  old  state  of  melancholy ;  neither 
was  this  overlooked  by  his  wife.  It  was  in  vain  she 
tried  to  rouse  him — vain  were  her  treats  after  supper 
of  little  tumblers  of  the  gold  colored  sherry  and  warm 
water ;  for  every  drop  John  swallowed,  he  feh  as  if 
he  were  committing  a  fraud  on  his  only  creditor. 
Vain  was  her  triumph  over  Morrison  the  bioka, 
when  she  succeeded  in  getting  the  sofa  at  her  own 
price ;  for  John  shared  not  in  her  exultation.  "  How," 
thought  the  wretched  grocer,  "can  I  face  Slaj^ 
when  the  news  of  the  outlay  comes  to  his  ears  ?  " 

How  indeed?  Conscience  makes  cowards  of  us 
all ;  but  never  did  it  make  an  individual  so  timid  as 
John  Hawker.  The  certainty  of  being  unable  to  keep 
bis  engagement  troubled  him  with  a  morbid  dread  d 
meeting  his  creditor.  For  three  weeks  before  the 
appointed  day  he  feared  to  leave  his  shop,  lest  be 
should  encounter  Staple  on  the  street ;  and  feared  to 
stay  at  home,  lest  Staple  should  call.  On  one  or  two 
occasions,  when  he  could  invent  no  reasonable  ex- 
cuses for  going  errands  of  business  for  his  head  part- 
ner, he  was  observed  to  turn  the  comers  of  every 
street  with  the  utmost  caution,  takmg  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  its  passengers  before  he  ventured  to  enter  it 
Once,  when  he  thought  he  saw  Staple  approaching 
him,  he  darted  down  a  blind  alley ;  and  another  time, 
when  laboring  tuder  a  similar  delusion,  he  rushed 
into  a  doctor's  shop,  and  asked  for  a  certain  drug 
with  so  much  incoherency  of  manner,  that  the  dis- 
penser refused  to  supply  him. 

At  length  the  awful  twenty-fifth  arrived ! 

Still,  all  John's  tribulation  was  groundless,  for  be 
heard  nothing  from  Staple.  But  who  could  fbreteD 
the  sweeping  catastrophe  which  may  be  awaiting 
him  ?  Was  the  creditor  nursing  up  oil  his  wrath  tiu 
the  default  of  payment  had  been  actually  committed  ? 
Would  he,  in  violation  of  his  pledge,  tell  Mrs.  Haw- 
ker i  John's  hair  stood  on  end  at  the  bare  anticipa- 
tion. But  no,  no ;  he  knew  Staple  better — never  was 
so  strict  a  man  of  his  word.  He  may  go  to  law  for 
the  debt — resort,  in  fact,  to  great  extremities  to  get  it 
paid ;  but  the  last  extremity  of  all — the  divulging  the 
secret  to  his  wife — was  a  piece  of  malice  John  felt 
would  never  be  hurled  against  him — and  John  was 
right. 

The  twenty-fifth  passed  over;  the  next  day;  the 
twenty-seventh,  and  not  a  word  from  Staple  about  the 
ten  pounds.  This  silence  was  ominous ;  it  boded 
either  great  good  or  dire  evil.  On  the  twenty-eighth, 
however,  John's  terrible  suspense  was  put  an  end  to. 
Staple  had  just  gone  to  London  on  some  pressing 
business!  "Perhaps,"  said  John,  the  first  moment 
he  found  himself  alone,  while  rublnng  his  hands  with 
such  ecstatic  violence  that  his  linen  shop-sleeves 
looked  like  a  conple  of  white  ribbons — "perhaps,"  he 
exclaimed,  "  Staple  has  forgotten  the  ten  pounds ! " 
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From  the  moment  this  eere^ons  improbability  pos- 
sessed the  mind  of  John  Hawker,  bis  spirits  exhibited 
syraptoms  of  fresh  elation.  Whenever  his  wife  had  a 
commission  for  him  to  execute  out  of  doors,  instead  of 
making  all  manner  of  excuses  for  getting  off  the  job, 
he  surprised  her  by  the  alacrity  with  which  he  under- 
took it.  He  walked  along  the  streets  ^i-ith  a  bold  step 
and  confident  air,  never  dreaming  of  looking  round  the 
comers.  Nay,  he  even  ventured  once  or  twice  past 
Staple's  own  house,  although  he  had  previously  gone 
many  a  mile  out  of  his  way  to  avoid  it.  On  one  of 
these  excursions  this  comfortable  condition  of  mind 
was  doomed  to  receive  a  severe  check.  John  met  the 
post-man,  who  placed  in  his  hands  a  letter.  He  glanced 
at  the  post-mark,  and  turned  pale ;  it  was  from  Lon- 
don. With  a  cautious  step,  but  trembling  hand,  he 
sought  out  the  most  retired  part  of  the  road,  and  broke 
the  seal.  Sore  enough  it  was  from  Staple.  After 
npbraiding  the  grocer  for  breaking  his  word,  the 
writer  gave  him  peremptory  notice,  that  unless  the 
ten  pounds  were  yaid  "  immediately,"  (and  under  this 
word  •  were  scored  three  very  conspicuous  dashes,) 
the  affair  would  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an  attorney 
— a  London  attoijiey;  for  Staple  was  unwilling  to 
expose  the  defaulter  to  his  neighbors  by  employing 
one  belonging  to  the  town. 

It  is  truly  said  that  no  situation  is  so  desperate  but 
it  is  possible  to  extract  some  comfort  out  of  it ;  and 
though  the  terrors  of  the  law  too  surely  awaited  the 
miserable  shopkeeper,  yet  one  shred  of  satisfaction 
remained; — it  was  evident  that  Staple  didn't  mean 
to  tell  his  wife.  Whil?  safe  from  such  a  disclosure, 
John  felt  almost  strong  enough  to  defy  the  law. 

It  was  well  he  mas  thus  fortified ;  for  exactly  a 
week  after  the  receipt  of  the  epistle,  while  he  was 
serving  in  the  shop,  a  small  slip  of  paper  was  thrust 
into  his  hand  by  a  stranger  who  came  in  under  pre- 
tence of  inquiring  the  price  of  mottled  soap.  Luck- 
ily, at  that  moment  Mrs.  Hawker's  back  was  turned, 
(for  she  was  weighing  off  treacle,)  and  John  was  able 
to  crush  the  memorandum  in  his  palm,  and  thrust  it 
tmder  his  apron-string  without  detection.  'When  an 
opportumty  occurred  of  perusing  it  in  secret,  he  found 
that  it  was  nothing  less  than  the  copy  of  a  writ. 

"Troubles,"  says  a  much-used  adage,  "are  nothing 
when  you  are  used  to  them ;"  in  other  words,  the  con- 
stant contemplation  or  experience  of  severe  misfor- 
tunes blunts  their  poignancy.  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt  for  woes  as  well  as  for  friends ;  and  this 
was  the  case  with  John  Hawker.  So  long  had  his 
mind  been  tortured  with  the  idea  of  having  borrowed 
ten  pounds,  and  being  quite  unable  to  pay  it,  that  fa- 
miliarity with  that  fact  hardened  his  despondency  into 
a  sort  of  desperate  recklessness  and  disregeud  of  con- 
sequences— a  patient  but  bewildered  awaiting  for  the 
worst,  come  when  it  would. 

He  did  wait,  and  in  due  time  let  judgment  go  by 
default.  He  was  no  longer  a  free  member  of  so- 
ciety ;  his  liberty  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  county!  In  these  circumstances,  another  man 
would  have  chosen  the  least  of  two  evils — he  would 
have  preferred  telling  his  wife  to  going  to  prison. 
'Tis  true  that  in  moments  of  extreme  excitement 
several  wild  schemes  entered  his  head.  He  had 
thought  of  robbing  the  till,  and  even  of  running  the 
country ;  but  to  give  himself  up  to  eternal  domestic 
discord,  by  divulging  his  secret,  was  too  dreadful  to 
be  contemplated. 

Exasperated  at  John  Hawker's  obstinate  silence, 
Staple  pursued  him  to  the  last  extremity  j  and  one 
morning,  while  the  devoted  chapman  was  mechan- 
ically checking  off  an  invoice  in  the  parlor,  a  rough- 
looking  man  entered  the  shop.  Luckily,  a  customer 
was  engaging  Mrs.  Hawker's  attention,  and  on  the 
stranger  inquiring  for  her  husband,  she  desired  him 
to  "step  in."  The  moment  the  parlor  door  was 
opened,  and  John's  eyes  fell  on  the  entrant,  he  saw 
it  was  all  over  with  him.  He  first  shut  the  door  and 
then  the  ledger,  took  off  one  of  his  short  sleeves,  and 
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looked  for  his  hat.  "  I  suppose  1  must  go  with  you  ?  " 
he  remarked,  in  a  tone  of  resignation  that  would  have 
done  honor  to  a  martyr. 

"  Oh  no,"  answered  the  man,  pulling  out  a  veiy 
dirty  pocket-book ;  "you  labor  under  a  mistake ;  this 
writ " — and  he  eihilJited  a  long  slip  of  parchment — 
"this  writ  is  not -a  capias.  1  have  not  com*  to  take 
your  body ;  we  only  want  the  goods — ^that  's  all." 

"The  what?"  asked  John,  aghast;  "the  goods? 
the  lUmiture  V 

"  Of  course ;  and  stock  in  trade,  too— at  least  so 
much  of  it  as  will  cover  the  debt  and  costs." 

John  thought  of  the  softi,  the  carpet,  and  the  other 
elegancies  of  the  up-stairs  room,  in  which  his  "  good 
lady  "  took  such  pnde,  and  felt  that  he  would  much 
rather  have  gone  to  prison  at  once.  His  old  terrors 
came  over  him  as  he  contemplated  the  precipice  that 
was  about  to  fall  on  him.  Here  was  a  crisis !  An 
execution  was  in  the  honse !  Now  it  mas  all  over. 
"Mercy  on  me!"  he  exclaimed,  clasping  his  hands; 
"  now  my  wife  timst  know  of  it !  " 

"  Not  by  no  means,"  said  the  sheriff's  man,  as  he 
took  off  his  greatcoat,  and  sat  in  a  chair  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  at  home ;  "  at  all  events  not  just  yet ; 
for  I  dare  say  it  would  distress  her,  poor  thing." 

"  But  how  con  it  be  avoided,  my  good  man  7  "  asked 
poor  John,  grasping  the  stranger's  shonlder  with  un- 
natural energy. 

"  Why,  this  way.  Yon  see  I  am  now  in  possession 
of  your  goods  and  chattels,  and  you  can  keep  me  here 
if  you  like  for  nine  days,  which  will  give  you  time  to 
look  about  you,  and  get  the  money  together.  But  if 
yon  do  not  arrange  before  that  time,  we  must  have  in 
the  broker,  and  sell." 

"  Something  may  turn  up,  to  be  sure,"  said  HavkM^ 
thonghtftilly.  "  But  you  will  have  to  live  and  sleep 
here ;  I  can't  keep  that  from  my  wife." 

"  Nothing  more  easy.  Cau't  I  pretend  l»  be  a 
cousin  of  yours,  just  come  from  seat" 

"  But  I  have  no  cousin  at  sea." 

"  Then  we  must  try  something  else.  Men  in  pos- 
session, as  they  call  us,  are  obliged  to  turn  anything 
to  accommodate  parties.  When  I  get  into  great  peo- 
ple's houses,  they  put  me  in  livery,  and  visitors  little 
think  they  are  waited  on  by  a  sheriff's  man.  In  other 
houses  I  pretend  to  be  a  single-man  lodger,  who 
boards  with  the  family ;  but  I  always  find  the  cousin 
from  sea  to  answer  best.  Make  haste,"  he  added, 
"and  think  of  something;  your  wife's  a-coming! 
Have  yonV)  relations  abroad?" 

At,  diis  opportune  question  the  cause  of  all  his 
misfortunes  darted  into  his  mind,  and  John  had  just 
enough  sense  left  to  say,  "Yes,  my  brother;  he  emi- 
grated three  months  ago." 

The  man  replied,  "Very  well ;  leave  the  rest  to 
me,"  just  in  time ;  for  the  words  were  scarcely  ut- 
tered before  Mrs.  Hawker  entered  the  parlor. 

The  ingenious  "  man  in  possession'  exercised  his 
imagination  so  successfully,  that  for  a  time  he  de- 
ceived the  not-easUy-taken-m  Mrs.  Hawker.  He  said 
he  had  been  sent  by  the  emigrants  to  give  an  account 
of  their  embarkation,  and  to  say  they  were  quite  well ; 
adding,  that  he  was  very  glad  to  accept  the  kind  invi- 
tation which  Mr.  Hawker  had  given  him  to  stay  a  day 
or  two,  to  await  the  arrival  of  some  money  he  e.rpccted 
from  London.  The  laly  frowned  upon  her  husband 
one  of  those  annihilating  looks  which  generally  made 
John  tremble.  The  guest,  however — who  iJoasted, 
and  not  untruly,  that  he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  life 
— -made  himself,  during  the  rest  of  the  day,  so  agree- 
able to  his  hostess  by  a  little  adroit  flatteiy,  that  after 
supper  she  proiluced  the  gold-colored  sherry,  and: 
caused  a  bed  to  be  made  for  him  on  the  new  sofa, 
in  the  best  room. 

As  for  poor  John,  he  went  about  the  house  next  day 
like  a  man  in  a  dream.  The  little  wit  he  usually 
possessed  was  completely  frightened  out  of  him,  and 
only  returned  when  something  happened  that  tended. 
to  awaken  his  "good  lady's  "  suspcions,  and  conse- 
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qoently  his  own  fears.  For  instance,  the  stranger's 
story  concerning  the  departed  brother  turned  out,  on 
cross-examination,  to  be  rather  incoherent.  Some- 
times John  was  said  to  have  four  nephews,  instead  of 
two ;  at  others,  his  brother  had  gone  to  New  Zealand, 
instead  of  to  Australia ;  till  at  length  the  lady's  sus- 
picions were  so  effectually  roused  on  the  sixth  day, 
that  she  told  John  confidentially  she  believed  the  man 
was  an  impostor,  and  hinted  the  expediency  of  con- 
sulting some  intelligent  constable.  This  gave  the 
husband  a  new  fit  of  dread.  He  bore  up  against  it 
as  long  as  he  could ;  but  at  length,  when  the  man  in 
possession  was  detected  smoking  a  pipe  up  the  kitchen 
chimney,  the  "  good  lady  "  vowed  she  would  submit 
to  be  deceived  no  longer. 

John's  agony  was  now  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  he  was  seized  with  a  vidlent  fever,  and  symptoms 
of  incipient  insanitjr.  But  here  the  rigid  shopwoman 
relaxed  into  the  affectionate  wife.  All  her  attentions 
were  centered  in  her  husband :  the  doctor  was  sent 
for,  and  every  minute  to  be  spared  from  the  shop  was 
passed  at  his  bedside.  The  stranger  made  himself 
too  useful  to  be  thought  unkindly  of;  but  still  he  had 
a  duty  to  perform,  and — the  ninth  day  was  to-morrow ! 

The  doctor's  report  to  Mrs.  Hawker  tended  to  hasten 
on  the  crisis,  which  seemed  inevitable.  He  said  that 
John's  disease  was  mental,  rather  than  physical ;  that 
it  was  evident  he  had  something  on  his  mind — some- 
thing awful !  Upon  this  Mrs.  Hawker  intreated  her 
husband  to  unbosom  himself.  She  tried  all  that  en- 
dearment and  coaling  could  do ;  and  three  several 
times  did  John  essay  to  divulge  his  secret,  but  on 
each  occasion  his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  was  silent. 
As  it  turned  out,  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  he  re- 
mained so ;  for  at  this,  the  eleventh  hour,  succor  was 
at  hand! 

At  the  very  moment  that  Mrs.  Hawker  was  making 
^e  third  endeavor  to  extract  the  secret  from  her  htis- 
'JMind,  who  should  enter  the  shop  but  the  brother  who, 
iit  was  supposed,  had  emigrated !  Having  quarrelled 
■with  Mrs.  Hawker,  he  declined  seeing  her,  but  desired 
to  have  an  interview  with  his  brother  alone.  This 
he  had ;  and  related  that,  having  gone  to  London  to 
•«mbark  on  board  the  emigrant  ship,  he  accidentally 
met  Lord  Winter's  land-steward,  who  dissuaded  him 
.£rom  so  rash  a  step,  wrote  to  his  lordship,  and  he  had 
■given  him  the  situation  of  bailiff.  "  So,  as  I  have  no 
passage-money  to  pay,  I  can  return  the  ten  pounds 
after  all." 

"  What ! "  said  John,  starting  up  in  his  bed  with  a 
degree  of  energy  which  alarmed  his  brother.    "  What 

•  did  yon  say  about  the  ten  pounds  1  Say  it  again,  for 
mercy's  sake ! " 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  the  elder  Hawker,  showing  a 
'J>3nk-note. 

"  But  the  costs  t " 

"What  costs?" 

This  question  was  answered  by  a  rambling  account 
■of  all  poor  John  had  endured  for  his  brothers  sake. 
The  man  in  posses.sion  was  called  up  stairs;  the 
money  (debt  and  costs)  paid ;  the  depeption  he  prac- 
tised on  Mrs.  Hawker  was  favored  and  strengthened 
by  the  brother,  who  corroborated  his  story ;  and  John's 

•  peace  of  mind  and  health  were  completely  restored. 

Since  this  tran.saction,  John  and  his  'wife  have  got 
on  so  well  in  the  world,  that  they  talk  of  retiring  from 
business.  They  live  most  happily  together  ;  for  Mrs. 
Hawker  continues  to  have  it  all  her  own  way.  John 
is  obedient  and  confiding  in  everything  save  one ; — 
■to  this  day  his  good  lady  does  not  know  a  word  about 
.the  "TenPodnds." 


during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  there  has  been  moM 
improvement  in  machinery  than  had  taken  place  for 
twenty-five  years  before  that  period.  We  believe  we 
are  correct  in  stating  that,  some  eight  or  nine  yean 
since,  the  maximum  capabiUty  of  the  spinning-mute 
did  not  exceed  the  power  of  turning  above  640  sjan- 
dles.  There  are  self-acting  mules  now  in  use  that 
will  turn  upwards  of  2000  spindles !  A  mill  of  the 
present  day,  with  improved  machinery,  is  capable  of 
turning  off  a  given  quantity  of  work  at  about  one- 
third  less  expense  tlutn  it  could  have  accomplished 
seven  years  since :  in  other  words,  a  factory,  whicb 
in  1836  required  an  ontlav  of  X600  per  week  for 
wages,  can  now  throw  off  the  same  quantity  of  'work 
for  £400  per  week.  We  heard  one  respectable  man- 
ufacturer declare  that  if  his  forty-inch  cotton  was 
made  fast  to  a  vessel  at  Liverpool,  and  the  vessel 
allowed  to  make  the  best  of  her  ■n'ay  to  Canton,  he 
could  make  the  cotton  as  fast  as  the  ship  could  sail 
away  with  it,  or  he  would  consent.to  have  nothing 
for  It.  Now,  allowing  the  ordinal  voyage  of  four 
months,  and  calculating  the  number  of  miles  the  ship 
would  sail,  it  would  require  about  twenty-fota  miBiont 
of  yards  ojf  doth  to  keep  pace  with  the  ship,  or  above 
8,330  yards  per  hour,  working  the  whole  time,  night 
and  day.  The  same  machinery  would,  in  seven 
months,  make  a  belt  round  the  earth  40  inches  wide. 
Now,  we  would  ask,  if  one  manufacturer  can  do  this, 
what  could  the  whole  machinery  of  England  alone 
accompUsh  ?  Could  it  not  make  sufficient  cloth  in  a 
few  years  to  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  globe? — Poor-Lmo  Gmde. 


EFFECT   OF   MANtJFACTURING   PEESSUKES. 

MisoFiCTURiNQ  presstiTes  tend  to  increase  improve- 
Tinents  in  machinery.  Driven  to  threadbare  profits,- 
'the  manufacturers  seek  every  means  of  reducing  the 
-cost  of  production;  and  hence  it  has  occurred  that. 


Ihstibct  op  the  Ant-Liok. — Among  the  instincts 
which  direct  animals  in  the  acquirement  of  their 
food,  few  are  more  remarkable  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  larva  of  the  ant-lion,  a  small  insect 
allied  to  the  diagon-fly.  Tliis  animal  is  destined 
to  feed  upon  ants  and  other  small  insects,  whose 
juices  it  sucks ;  but  it  moves  slowly,  and  with  diffi- 
culty, so  that  it  could  scarcely  have  obtained  the 
requisite  supply  of  food,  if  nature  had  not  guided  it 
in  the  construction  of  a  remarkable  snare,  which 
entrap  the  prey  it  could  not  acquire  by  pursuit.  It 
i  digs  in  fine  sand  a  little  funnel-shaped  pit,  and  con- 
ceals itself  at  the  bottom  of  this  until  an  insect  falls 
over  its  edge ;  and  if  its  'victim  seeks  to  escape,  or 
stops  in  its  fall  to  the  bottom,  it  throws  over  it,  bv 
means  of  its  head  and  mandibles,  a  quantity  of  .sand, 
by  which  the  insect  is  caused  to  roll  down  the  steep, 
within  reach  of  its  captor.  The  manner  in  which 
the  ant-lion  digs  this  pit  is  extremely  curious.  After 
having  examined  the  spot  where  it  purposes  to 
estabbsh  itself,  it  traces  a  circle  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  mouth  of  its  pit,  then  placing  itself  within  this 
line,  and  making  use  of  one  of  its  legs  as  a  spodi;, 
digs  out  a  quantity  of  sand,  which  it  heaps  upon  its 
head,  and  then,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  throws  this  some 
inches  bevond  its  circle.  In  this  manner  it  digs  a 
trench,  which  serves  as  the  border  of  its  intended 
excavation,  moving  backwards  along  the  circle  until 
it  comes  to  the  same  point  again ;  it  then  changes 
sides,  and  moves  in  the  contrary  direction,  and  so 
continues  until  its  work  is  completed.  If,  in  the 
course  of  its  labors,  it  meets  with  a  little  stone,  the 
presence  of  which  would  injure  the  perfection  of  its 
snare,  it  neglects  it  at  first,  but  returns  to  it  after 
finishing  the  rest  of  its  work,  and  uses  all  its  efforts 
to  get  it  upon  its  back,  and  carry  it  out  of  its 
excavation ;  but  if  it  cannot  succeed  in  this,  it  aban- 
dons the  work,  and  commences  anew  elsewhere. 
When  the  pit  is  completed,  it  Ls  usually  aboat  thirty 
incher  in  diameter  by  twenty  in  depth ;  and  when 
the  inclination  of  its  walls  has  been  altered  by  any 
slip,  as  almost  always  happens  when  an  insect  has 
fallen  in,  the  ant-lion  hastens  to  repair  the  dam^ 
age. — Carpenter's  Animal  Physiology.       r\rs\f> 
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From  flond't  Magazine. 
THE   HOUSE   OF   MOURNING. 

An  extract  from  a  piece  in  the  form  of  a  faree, 
entitled  "  The  House  of  Mourning,"  in  which  the 
establishment  of  shops  in  London,  exclusively  for 
the  sale  of  raoarning  attire,  is  exposed  to  playful 
satire.  A  shop  of  this  kind,  painted  black  outside, 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Parisian  Maison  de  DeuU, 
attracts  the  attention  of  a  country  squire  and  his 
lady,  and,  influenced  by  curiosity,  they  forthwith 
enter  the  establishment.  Ebony  chairs  being  placed 
for  their  accommodation,  they  are  addressed  by 
a  young  man  in  black,  who  speaks  across  the 
counter,  with  the  solemn  air  and  tune  of  a  clergy- 
man at  a  funeral. 

'  May  I  have  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  serving 
you,  madam? 

Lady.  I  wishj  sir,  to  look  at  some  mourning. 

Shopman.  Certainly,  by  all  means.  A  relict,  I 
presume? 

Ladj/.  Yes,  a  widow,  sir.  A  poor  friend  of 
mine  who  has  lost  her  husband. 

S/u>pm.  Exactly  so — for  a  deceased  partner. 
How  deep  would  you  choose  to  go,  ma'am !  Do 
yon  wish  to  be  very  poignant  ? 

Lady.  Why,  I  suppose  crape  and  bombazine, 
unless  they  're  gone  out  of  fashion.  But  you  had 
better  show  me  some  different  sorts. 

Shopm.  Certainly,  by  all  means.  We  have  a 
very  extensive  assortment,  whether  for  family, 
court,  or  complimentary  mourning,  including  the 
last  novelties  from  the  continent. 

Lady.   Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  them. 

Shopm.  Certainly.  Here  is  one,  ma'am,  just 
imported — a  widow's  silk — watered,  os  you  per- 
ceive, to  match  the  sentiment.  It  is  called  the 
"Inconsolable;"  and  is  very  much  in  vogue  in 
Paris  for  matrimonial  bereavements. 

Sqiare.  Looks  rather  flimsy,  though.  Not  like- 
ly to  last  long — eh,  sir? 

S/iopm.  A  little  slight,  sir — rather  a  delicate 
texture.  But  mourning  ought  not  to  last  forever, 
sir. 

Sjuire.  No,  it  seldom  does ;  especially  the  vio- 
lent sorts. 

Lady.  La !  Jacob,  do  hold  your  tongue,  what 
do  you  know  about  fashionable  affliction?  But 
never  mind  him,  sir ;  it 's  only  his  way. 

Shopm.  Certainly,  by  all  means.  As  to  mourn- 
ing, ma'am,  there  has  been  a  great  deal,  a  very 
arreat  deal,  indeed,  this  season,  and  several  new 
fabrics  have  been  Introduced,  to  meet  the  demand 
for  fashionable  tribulation. 

Lady.  And  all  in  the  French  style  ? 

Shopm.  Certainly — of  course,  ma'am.  They 
excel  in  the  funihre.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
article  for  the  deeply  afHicted.  A  black  crape, 
expressly  adapted  to  the  profound  style  of  mourn- 
iflg — makes  up  very  sombre  and  interesting. 

Lady.  I  dare  say  it  does,  sir. 

Shopm.  WoiUd  you  allow  me,  ma'am,  to  cut 
off  a  dress? 

Squire.    You  had  belter  cut  me  off  first. 

Shopm.  Certainly,  sir — ^by  all  means.  Or,  if 
you  would  prefer  a  velvet — ma'am—— 

Lady.  Is  it  proper,  sir,  to  mourn  in  velvet?. 

Shopm.  O  quite ! — certainly.  Just  coming  in. 
Now,  here  is  a  very  rich  one — real  Genoa — and  a 
splendid  black.     We  call  it  the  Luxury  of  Wo. 

Lady.  Very  expensive,  of  course? 

Shopm.  Only  eighteen  shillings  a-yard,  and  a 
superb  quality;  in  short,  lit  for  the  handsomest 
Style  of  domestic  calamity. 
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Sgvire.  Whereby,  1  suppose,  sorrow  gets  more 
superfine  as  it  goes  upward^  in  life  ? 

Shopm.  Certainly — ves,  sir — by  all  means — at 
least,  a  finer  texture.  Yhe  mourning  of  poor  peo- 
ple is  very  coarse — very — quite  different  from  that 
of  persons  of  quality.     Canvass  to  crape,  sir  ! 

ZWy.  To  be  sure  it  is !  And  as  to  the  change 
of  dress,  sir,  I  suppose  you  have  a  great  variety  of 
half-mourning  ? 

Shopm.  O,  infinite — the  largest  stock  in  town  ! 
Full,  and  half,  and  quarter,  and  half-quarter 
mourning,  shaded  off,  if  I  may  say  so,  like  an 
India-ink  drawing,  from  a  grief  prononU  to  the 
slightest  nuance  of  regret. 

Lady.  Then,  sir,  please  to  let  roe  sec  some 
half-mourning. 

Shopm.  Certainly.  But  the  gentleman  opposite 
superintends  the  Intermediate  Sorrow  Department. 

Sgvire.  What,  the  young  fellow  yonder  in  pep- 
per-and-salt? 

Shopm.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  suit  of  gray.     ( Calls 
across.)    Mr.  Dawe,  show  the  Neutral  Tints  ! 
[The  Squire  and  his  Lady  cross  the  shop  and 
take  seats  vis-u-vis ;  Mr.  Daioe,  who  affects 
the  pensive  rather  tlum  the  solemn.] 

Shopm.  You  wish  to  inspect  some  half-mourn- 
ing, madam? 

Lady.   Yes — the  newest  patterns. 

Stu>pm.  Precisely — in  the  second  stage  of  dis- 
tress. As  such,  ma'am  allow  me  to  recommend 
this  satin — ^intended  for  grief  when  it  has  subsided 
— alleviated,  you  see,  ma'am,  from  a  dead  black 
to  a  dull  lead  color ! 

^Squire.  As  a  black  horse  alleviates  into  a  gray 
one,  after  he 's  clipped  ! 

Shopm.  Exactly  so,  sir.  A  Parisian  novelty, 
ma'am.  It 's  called  "  Settled  Grief,"  and  is  very 
much  worn  by  ladies  of  a  certain  age,  who  do  not 
intend  to  embrace  Hymen  a  second  time. 

S(/uire.  Old  women,  mayhap,  about  seventy  ? 

Shopm.  Exactly  so,  sir — or  thereabouts.  Not 
but  what  some  ladies,  ma'am,  set  in  for  sorrow 
much  earlier ;  indeed,  in  the  prime  of  life :  and  for 
such  cases,  it 's  very  durable  wear. 

Lady.    Yes ;  it  feels  very  stout. 

Shopm.  But  perhaps,  madam,  that  is  too  lugu- 
bre.  Now,  here  is  another — not  exactly  black, 
but  shot  with  a  warmish  tint,  to  suit  a  wo  moder- 
ated by  time.  We  have  sold  several  pieces  of  it. 
That  little  nuance  de  rose  in  it — the  French  call  it 
a  gleam  of  comfort — is  very  attractive. 

After  a  little  more  chat  of  this  dolorous  kind, 
the  pair  are  shown  into  a  back  room,  hung  with 
black,  and  decorated  with  looking-glasses  in  black 
frames.  A  show-woman  in  deep  mourning  is  in 
.attendance. 

Show.  Your  melancholy  pleasure,  ma'am  ? 

Lady.  Widow's  caps. 

Squire.  Humph ! — that 's  plump,  anyhow  ! 

Show.  This  b  the  newest  style,  ma'am 

Lady.  Bless  me !  for  a  widow  ?  Is  n't  it  rather 
— you  know,  rather  a  little^ 

Squire.  Rather  firisky  in  its  frilligigs ! 

Show.  Not  for  the  mode,  ma'am.  Affliction  is 
very  tinch  modernized,  and  admits  more  gout  than 
formerly.  Some  ladies,  indeed,  for  their  morning 
grief  wear  rather  a  plainer  cap — but  for  evening 
sorrow  this  is  not  at  all  too  ornie.  French  taste 
has  introduced  very  considerable  alleviations — for 
example,  the  sympathizer 

Squire.   Where  is  he? 

Show.  This  muslin  ruche,  ma'am ,  instead  of  the 
plain  band.  ]r> 
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Lady.  Tea;  a  rery  great  impiOTeineiit,  cer- 
tainly. 

Show.  Would  you  like  to  try  it,  ma'am  1 

Lady.  No,  not  at  preseDt.  I  am  only  inquiring 
for  a  friend — pray  what  are  those  ? 

Shov.  Worked  handkerchiefs,  ma'am.  Here 
is  a  lovely  pattern — all  done  by  hand — an  exquisite 
piece  of  work — = 

Sauire.   Better  than  a  noisy  one ! 

Smid.  Here  is  another,  ma'am — the  last  novel- 
ty. The  Larmoyante — with  a  fringe  of  artificial 
tears,  you  perceive,  in  mock  pearl.  A  sweet 
pretty  idea,  ma'am. 

Squire.  But  rather  scrubby,  I  should  think,  for 
the  eyes. 

Show.  O  dear,  no,  sir ! — if  you  mean  wiping. 
The  wet  style  of  grief  is  quite  gone  out— quite  ! 

Squire.  O !  and  a  dry  cry  is  the  genteel  thing. 
But  come,  ma'am,  come,  or  we  shall  be  too  late 
for  the  other  exhibitions. 

Curiosity  being  now  appeased,  tne  lady  leaves 
the  shop  with  her  plain-spoken  husband,  who, 
turning  back,  takes  a  last  look  at  the  prem- 
ises. 

Spare.  Humph !  And  so  that  'a  a  Mason  de 
Dool !  Well  if  it's  all  the  same  to  you,  ma'am, 
I  'd  rather  die  in  the  country,  and  be  universally 
lamented,  after  the  old  fashion — for,  as  to  London, 
what  with  the  new  French  modes  of  mourning, 
and  the  "  Try  Warren"  style  of  blacking  the  pre- 
mises, it  do  seem  to  me  that,  before  long,  all  sor- 
row will  be  sham  Abram,  and  the  House  of 
Mourning  a  regular  Farce. 


Frsm  Uu  Britaoaia. 
THB   LATB   LOBD  ABINOEB. 

DuRiNo  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life  the  late 
Lord  Abinger  occupied  a  large  share  of  the  public 
attention — an  unusual  share,  as  compared  with 
other  law  lords  of  the  same  standing.  He  also 
excited,  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  a  degree 
of  rancorous  hostility  amongst  a  certain  class  of 
politicians  not  at  all  justified  by  either  the  extent 
or  the  nature  of  his  interference  in  public  afiairs. 
He  was,  however,  in  many  respects,  a  remarkable 
man,  and  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  away 
from  among  us  without  a  record  of  some  of  those 
characteristics  on  which  his  fame  was  founded. 
As  an  advocate  at  the  bar  the  late  judge  was  reallly 
unrivalled.  Sir  John  Copley  might  be  more  im- 
pressive in  his  appeals  to  the  feelings,  or  might 
inspire  more  confidence  in  a  purely  legal  argument ; 
the  fine  sonorous  voice  of  Denman,  and  his  noble 
face  and  form,  might  enable  him  to  appear  more  elo- 
quent ;  Brougham  might  be  more  startling  or  more 
amusing ;  and  Wilde  more  astonishingly  clever  in 
the  tortuosities  of  legal  skill ;  but  not  one  of  the 
great  men  who  were  the  contemporaries  of  Lord 
Abinger  at  the  bar  equalled  him,  nay,  or  even 
approached  him,  in  the  one  great  art  to  which  a 
nwt  fnius  lawyer  should  devote  himself— the  art 
of  getting  favorable  verdicts  from  juries. 

As  a  young  man  behind  the  bar,  Mr.  Scarlett 
soon  attracted  attention.  Personal  appearance  has 
more  to  do  with  a  man's  first  steps  in  life  than  wo 
ai«  osoally  disposed  to  believe.    Withont  ttilents 


mere  exterior  advantages  are,  of  eouise,  nseless  in 
such  a  profession  as  the  law  ;  but  it  is  astonishing 
how  they  help  a  young  barrister  along  if  bis  abil- 
ities keep  pace  with  the  promise  exhibited  in  an 
intelligent  face  and  commanding  figure.  This  wm 
the  case  with  Mr.  Scarlett.  He  had  one  of  those 
compact,  firm-set  faces  that  look  well  in  a  wig. 
His  West  Indian  extraction  gave  a  sort  of  proud 
confidence  to  his  carriage;  his  features,  though 
not  regular,  were  decidedly  handsome ;  and  his 
countenance,  which  was  capable  of  every  variety 
of  expression,  became  fnll  of  intelligence  when  lit 
up  by  his  eye,  which  twinkled  with  keen  sagacity. 
His  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  profesMon, 
(acquired  by  long  years  of  study,)  and  tlte  striking 
skill  he  displayed  as  an  advocate  whenever  the 
opportunity  fell  to  him,  soon  attracted  such  gene- 
ral attention,  that  he  wot  recognized  as  a  first-claae 
man  long  before  he  got  his  silk  gown,  and  was  re- 
warded with  business  accordingly.  Like  the  pres- 
ent Sir  William  Follet,  he  was  for  x  long  period 
intrusted  with  the  sole  conduct  of  important  cases 
while  he  was  still  a  junior. 

Later  in  life,  when  holding  the  highest  position 
at  the  bar,  and  ruling  almost  despoticsjly  the  court 
of  King's  Bench,  it  was  a  great  intellectual  treat 
to  observe  him  conducting  a  cause.  The  secret  of 
his  remarkable  influence  over  juries  appeared  to  He 
in  the  quiet  unobtrusiveneas  of  his  manner,  whidi 
threw  them  altogether  ofi*  their  guard.  A  specta- 
tor unacquainted  with  the  courts  might  have  sup- 
posed that  anybody  rather .  than  the  portly,  full- 
faced,  florid  man  who  was  taking  his  eaae  oo  the 
comfortable  cushions  of  the  front  row  was  the 
counsel  engaged  in  the  cause.  Or,  if  he  saw  him 
rise  and  cross-examine  a  witness,  he  would  be  apt 
to  think  him  certainly  too  indolent  to  attend  prop- 
erly to  his  business,  so  cool,  indifferent,  and  appa- 
rently unconcerned  was  the  way  in  which  the  facta 
which  his  questions  elicited  were  lefV  to  their  fiue, 
as  though  it  was  of  no  consequence  whether  they 
were  attended  to  or  not.  Ten  to  one.  with  him, 
that  the  plaintiff's  counsel  would  get  the  verdict, 
so  clear  seemed  the  case,  and  so  slight  the  oppo- 
sition. But,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  defendant's 
turn  would  come ;  and  then  the  large-headed, 
ruddy-faced,  easy-going  advocate  would  rise  slowly 
from  his  seat,  not  standing  quite  uptight,  but  rest- 
ing on  his  left  hand  placed  upon  Uie  bar,  and 
turning  sideways  to  the  jury,  to  eommeDee  the  de- 
fence of  his  client.  Still  the  same  tmpretendhig, 
nonchalant  air  was  continued  :  it  almost  seemed 
too  great  an  exertion  to  speak :  the  chin  of  that 
ample  face  rested  upon  the  still  more  ample  chest, 
as  though  the  motion  of  the  lips  alone  wonU 
be  enough  for  all  that  might  have  to  be  said.  So 
much  for  the  first  impression.  A  few  rmmients' 
reflection  sufiSced  to  dispel  the  idea  that  indolence 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  previous  quiescence 
of  the  speaker.  Now  it  became  clear  that,  all  the 
while  he  seemed  to  have  been  taking  his  ease 
bodily,  he  had  been  nsing  his  powers  of  obeerr»- 
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Ind  not  BtDlon  glances  at  the  jury,  nor  at  the  wit- 
nesaes  either,  for  nothing.  Nor  had  those  aban- 
doned facta  drawn  out  in  croas-ezamination  been 
unfruitful  seeds,  or  cast  in  barren  places.  Low  as 
the  tone  of  voice  was,  it  was  dear  and  distinct.  It 
was  not  a  mere  organ  of  sound,  but  a  simple  me- 
dium of  communication  between  the  mind  of  the 
advocate  and  the  minds  of  the  jury.  Sir  James 
Scarlett  did  not  attempt,  like  Denman  or  Broogham, 
to  carry  the  feelings  of  the  jury  by  stoim  be- 
fore a  torrent  of  invective  or  of  eloquence ;  nor 
was  there  any  obvious  sophistry,  such  as  occupied 
too  large  a  space  m  the  speeches  of  Campbell  or 
"Wilde ;  it  was  with  facts — admitted,  omitted,  or 
slurred  over,  as  best  suited  his  purpose — and  with 
inferences  made  obvious  in  spite  of  prepossessions 
created  on  the  other  side,  that  this  remarkable  ad- 
vocate achieved  bis  triumphs.  Not  that  he  refosed 
to  avaal  himself  of  the  prejudices  which  his  knowl- 
edge of  chuacter  and  experience  of  juries  enabled 
him  to  detect  the  existence  of,  with  almost  unerring 
accuracy.  The  skill  he  displayed  consisted  in  die 
ad)q>tation  of  his  sugrgestions  and  inferences  to 
those  prejudices.  But  he  never  indulged  in  that 
parade  of  his  mystifying  power,  which  is  so  often 
apparent  in  the  speeches  of  even  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  at  the  bar.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied unless  he  made  the  jury  parties  (and  that 
with  confidence  in  their  own  sagacity)  to  their  own 
self-deception.  Watqhfulness,  prudence  in  the 
management  of  a  case,  great  mural  courage  in  the 
choice  or  rejection  of  the  means  to  be  used  on 
behalf  of  a  client,  experience  of  human  nature, 
and  great  self-denial  in  the  exhibition  of  that  expe- 
rience— these  were  the  chief  agencies  by  which  he 
acquired  his  ascendancy  over  juries  ;  while  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  have  also  acquired 
great  influence  over  the  bench,  when  ho  added  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of  law  to  an 
unusual  personal  deference  for  judges,  and  the 
prestige  which  almost  unvarying  success  gave  him. 
When  in  the  House  of  Commons  Lord  Abinger 
continued,  though  from  very  different  motives,  the 
same  unobtrusiveness  which  he  adopted  so  suc- 
eessfnlly  in  the  courts  of  law.  He  sat  for  a  whig 
nomination  borough  at  a  time  when  whiggery  was 
characterized  by  some  pretensions  to  constitutional 
principle;  and  when,  therefore,  men  who  have 
since  adorned  the  bench  could  ally  themselves  with 
fhe  whig  party  without  the  fear  of  being  called  on 
(as  has  happened  of  late  to  one  very  distinguished 
man)  to  prostitute  their  professional  character  in 
the  advancement  of  party  interests.  But  the  staid 
and  well-constructed  mind  of  Lord  Abinger  could 
not  fail  to  anticipate  the  time  when  passion  for 
popularity  would  carry  the  then  virtuous  party 
beyond  the  limits  at  which  his  cooperation  must 
stop.  Accordingly,  he  seldom  or  never  spoke  in 
support  of  whig  politics,  but  chiefly  confined  his 
efforts  to  legal  questions.  Upon  such  subjects  as 
the  reform  of  the  criminal  law  his  opinion  had 
much  weight  with  the  House.     He  wisely  ab- 


stained from  an  attempts  at  oratorical  display ;  and 
the  same  skill  and  self-denial  whieh  made  him  the 
ruling  spirit  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  also 
gave  him,  though  in  a  modified  degree,  influence 
over  the  avenge  understandng  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is,  after  all,  in  the  hands  of  a 
clever  speaker,  little  more  than  ^  monster  jury. 
The  moderation  of  his  political  opinions,  the  con- 
servative tendencies  which  had  become,  from  time 
to  time,  apparent,  and  which  were  inevitable  from 
the  construction  of  his  mind,  added  to  his  high 
reputation  at  the  bar,  pointed  him  out  to  Mr.  Can- 
ning as  the  most  fit  person  to  be  attorney-general 
in  die  ministry  which  he  was  forming  by  a  fusion 
of  principles.  This  was  his  first  open  connection 
with  a  conservative  administration  ;  and  when  the 
party,  after  oscillating  under  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Goderich,  at  length  righted  itself  under  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  James  Scarlett  became 
again  attorney-general. 

It  fell  to  his  lot,  while  in  this  office,  to  have  to 
prosecute  a  portion  of  the  press  for  those  libels  on 
the  personal  motives  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  Lord  Lyndhnrst  in  granting  Roman  Cathdie 
emancipation.  It  was  now  that  the  political  ran- 
cor which  pursued  him  to  the  close  of  his  life  first 
showed  itsdf  in  its  most  virulent  form.  An  osten- 
sible change  of  party,  accompanied  by  apparent 
gain,  if  it  can  be  charged  against  a  public  man,  is 
always  a  safe  ground  of  personal  attack ;  and  in 
the  case  of  Sir  James  Scarlett  it  was  unsparingly 
used.  On  both  sides,  men  of  extreme  opinions  tried 
to  make  him  the  scape-goat  of  these  prosecutions. 
The  extreme  Tories,  who  had  quarrelled  with  the 
government  for  conceding  to  the  Catholics,  hated 
him  for  the  perseverance  with  which  he  prosecuted 
the  libellers  who  openly  expressed  sentiments 
which  they  were  not  disposed  to  repudiate,  while 
those  on  the  other  side  took  no  less  umbrage  be- 
cause they  shrunk  from  the  idea  of  an  attorney- 
general  prosecuting  the  press  at  all.  However, 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  late  chief  baron  was 
that  he  was  by  no  means  thin-skinned.  He  could 
bear  any  amountof  abuse  unconcernedly  from  those 
whom  he  utterly  despised.  He  went  on  doing  his 
duty  as  attorney-general,  and  finished  it  by  gain- 
ing verdicts. 

When,  OM  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Sir 
James  Scarlett  was  raised  to  the  bench  and  the 
peerage,  these  political  animosities  revived  in  f\ill 
force.  Every  scribbler  seemed  to  think  him  fair 
game.  An  opinion  got  wind,  which  was  greedily 
seized  upon  by  his  enemies,  that  he  was  a  bad 
judge.  Now,  it  should  always  be  remembered 
that  the  qualifications  of  a  judge  can  only  be  de- 
cided upon  by  those  who  are  very  nearly  upon  a  par 
with  himself  in  point  of  talent  and  infurmation. 
Lord  Abinger  was  not  a  showy  judge.  The  same 
quietness  of  temperament  which  he  displayed 
at  the  bar  characterized  him  also  on  the  bench. 
But,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  position  he 
held  at  niii  prius,  his  summings-up  always  exhib- 
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it«d  ^e«t  aouMneas  and  knowledge  of  the  true 
beuings  of  the  case.  As  to  whether  his  decisioos 
on  legal  questions  were  of  equal  value,  the  higher 
membere  of  the  legal  profession  are  the  persons 
best  qualified  to  fonn  an  opinion.  As  Lord  Abin- 
ger  was  very  little  in  the  habit  of  asauming 
when  on  the  bench,  superficial  observers  may  have 
carelessly  and  thoughtlessly  formed  an  unfavorable 
estimate  of  his  judicial  capabilities. 

More  serious  charges  against  him  were,  that  he 
Was  a  "  political"  judge,  and  that  in  criminal  cases 
be  was  too  apt  to  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by 
the  rank  or  profession  of  the  party  accused.  With 
regard  to  the  first  charge,  we  must  remember  that 
it  has  been  made  by  the  advocates  of  those  Char- 
tists who  had  rendered  themoelves  amenable  to  the 
law  by  their  democratic  violence.  With  respect 
to  the  other  charge,  if  it  be  alleged  vrith  a  better 
apparent  foundation,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
in  every  court  in  this  country  punishment  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  position  in  life  of  the  ofl!ender,  not 
in  order  that  the  rich  may  have  less  punishment, 
but  because,  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the 
individual,  disgrace  itself  is  the  most  terrible  ptm- 
iahment.  The  principle  and  the  practice  of  the 
laws  are  here  apparently  at  variance. 

In  th^  House  of  Peers  Lord  Abinger,  though  he 
spoke  but  seldom,  and  then  chiefly  on  legal  ques- 
tions, carried  much  weight.  The  constitution  of 
lus  mind  rendered  this  almost  a  matter  of  necessity. 
He  had  a  great  respect  for  constituted  authority, 
and  a  wholesome  hatred  of  all  political  quackery. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  regular  attendant  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  since  his 
elevation  to  the  bench,  Lord  Abinger  grew  very 
stout,  and  latterly  infiirm  in  his  gait.  An  attack  he 
had  some  few  years  back  caused  him  to  wear  a 
black  patch  over  one  of  his  eyes,  and  he  walked 
with  a  stick,  apparently  with  difficulty.  His  intel- 
lectual feculties,  however,  remained  imimpaired 
until  the  attack  of  paralysis,  which  ultimately  ter- 
minated his  existence.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
serapty-siz  years  of  age,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  a  year  or  two  older. 


ADVICE   TO   YOUNG    MEN. 

Tbcrs  appears  in  one  of  those  small  countrr 
papers  *  to  which  we  recently  adverted,  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  letter  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  author  of 
'  Past  and  Present,'  '  Heroes  and  Hero- Worship,' 
and  other  well-known  publications.  *  It  was  ad- 
dressed,' sajrs  our  authority,  <  to  a  young  roan  who 
had  written  to  Mr.  Carlyle  desiring  his  advice  as 
to  a  proper  choice  of  reading,  and,  it  would  appear 
also,  as  to  his  conduct  in  general.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  printed  for  the  first  time;  and  we  most 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our 
youthful  readers,  as  containing  advice  of  the  most 
valaable  and  practical  description,  and  pregnant 
with  truths  with  which  they  cannot  be  too  well 
acquainted.  The  young  are  too  much  inclined  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  actual  condition,  and  to 
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neglect  their  immediate  duties  in  vain  aqtiiatioaa 
aAer  others  beyond  their  lot ;  and  they  need  the 
monitions  of  such  a  kind,  but  vigorous  and  em- 
phatic adviser  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  and  to  have  it  im- 
pressed on  their  minds,  that 

To  do 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.' 

De.ir  Sir — some  time  ago  your  letter  was  deliv- 
ered me  ;  I  take  literally  the  first  free  half  hour  I 
have  had  since  to  write  you  a  word  of  answer. 

It  would  give  me  true  satisfaction  could  any 
advice  of  mine  contribute  to  forward  you  in  your 
honorable  course  of  self-improvement,  but  a  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  advice  can  profit  but  lit- 
tle ;  that  there  is  a  good  reason  why  advice  is  so 
seldom  followed  ;  this  reason,  namely,  that  it  is  so 
seldom,  and  can  almost  never  be,  rightly  given.  No 
man  kpows  the  state  of  another ;  it  is  always  to 
some  more  or  less  imaginary  man  that  the  wiaeA 
and  most  honest  adviser  is  speaking. 

As  to  the  books  which  you — w-hom  I  know  so 
little  of — should  read,  there  is  hardly  anything  de- 
finite that  can  be  said.  For  one  tlung,  yon  may 
be  strenuously  advised  to  keep  reading.  Any 
good  book,  any  book  that  is  niser  than  yourself, 
will  teach  you  something — a  great  many  things, 
indirectly  and  directly,  if  your  mind  be  open  to 
leam.  This  old  counsel  of  Johnson's  is  also  good, 
and  universally  applicable  : — "  Read  the  book  you 
do  honestly  feel  a  wish  and  curiosity  to  read." 
The  very  wish  and  curiosity  indicates  that  you, 
then  and  there,  are  the  person  Ukely  to  get  good 
of  it.  "  Our  wishes  are  presentiments  of  our  capa- 
biUties  ;"  that  is  a  noble  saying,  of  deep  encour- 
agement to  all  tnie  men  ;  applicable  to  our  wishes 
and  eSbrts  in  regard  to  reading  as  to  other  things. 
Among  all  the  objects  that  look  wonderful  or  beau- 
tiful to  you,  follow  with  fresh  hope  the  one  which 
looks  wonderfullest,  beautifullest.  Tou  will  grad- 
ually find,  by  various  trials,  (which  trials  see  that 
you  make  honest,  manful  ones,  not  silly,  short,  fit- 
ful ones,)  what  is  for  you  the  wonderfullest,  beau- 
tifullest— what  is  your  true  element  and  province, 
and  be  able  to  profit  by  that.  True  desire,  the 
monition  of  nature,  is  much  to  be  attended  to. 
But  here,  also,  you  are  to  discriminate  carefully 
between  true  desire  and  false.  The  medical  men 
tell  us  we  should  eat  what  we  truly  have  an  appe- 
tite for ;  but  what  we  oa\j  falsely  have  an  appetite 
for  we  should  resolutely  avoid.  It  is  very  true  ;  and 
flimsy,  desultory  readers,  who  fly  from  foolish 
book  to  foolish  book,  and  get  good  of  none,  and 
mischief  of  all — are  not  these  as  foolish,  unhealthy 
eaters,  who  mistake  their  superficial  false  desire 
after  spiceries  and  confectionaries  for  their  real 
appetite,  of  which  even  they  are  not  destitute, 
though  it  lies  far  deeper,  far  quieter,  after  sob'd 
nutritive  food?  With  these  illustrations,  I  will 
recommend  Johnson's  advice  to  you. 

Another  thing,  and  only  one  other,  I  will  say. 
All  books  are  properly  the  record  of  the  history  of 
past  men — what  thoughts  past  men  had  in  them — 
what  actions  past  men  did  :  the  summary  of  all 
books  whatsoever  lies  there.  It  is  on  this  around 
that  the  class  of  books  specifically  named  History 
can  be  safely  recommended  as  the  basis  of  all  study 
of  books — the  preliminary  to  all  right  and  full 
understanding  of  anything  we  can  expect  to  find  in 
books.  Past  history,  and  especially  the  past  his- 
tory of  one's  own  native  oonntrr,  everybody  may 
be  advised  to  begin  with  that.  Let  him  study  that 
futhfully ;  innumerable  inquiries  will  branch  out 
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from  it :  he  has  «  broad-beaten-highway,  firom 
which  all  the  country  is  more  or  less  visible ;  there 
traTeUing,  let  him  choose  where  he  will  dwell. 

Neither  let  mistakes  ani  wrong  directions — of 
which  every  man,  in  his  studies  and  elsewhere, 
falls  into  many — discourage  you.  There  is  pre- 
ciau|  instraetion  to  be  got  by  finding  that  we  are 
wrong.  Let  a  man  try  faithfully,  manfully,  to  be 
right,  he  \rill  grow  daily  more  and  more  right.  It 
is,  at  bottom,  the  condition  on  which  all  men  have 
to  cultivate  themselves.  Our  very  walking  is  an 
incessant  falling — a  falling  and  a  catching  of  our- 
selves before  we  come  actually  to  the  pavement ! 
it  is  emblematic  of  all  things  a  man  does. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  remind  you  that  it  is  not 
books  alone,  or  by  books  chiefly,  that  a  man  be- 
comes in  all  points  a  man.  Study  to  do  faithfully 
whatsoever  thing  in  your  actual  situation,  there 
and  now,  you  find  either  expressly  or  tacitly  laid 
to  your  charge ;  that  is  your  post ;  stand  in  it  like 
a  true  soldier.  Silently  devour  the  many  chagrins 
of  it,  as  all  human  situations  have  many  ;  and  see 
you  aim  not  to  quit  it  without  doing  all  that  U,  at 
least,  required  of  you .  A  man  perfects  himself  by 
work  much  more  than  by  reading.  They  are  a 
growing  kind  of  men  that  can  wisely  combine  the 
two  things — wisely,  valiantly,  can  do  what  is  laid 
to  their  band  in  their  present  sphere,  and  prepare 
themselves  withal  for  doing  other  wider  tbmgs,  if 
such  lie  before  them. 

With  many  good  wishes  and  encouragements,  I 
remain,  yours  sincerely, 

Thomas  CARLYue. 

(Msea,  I3th  March,  1843. 


From  the  Spectator. 
KING  ALFRED,    A    POEM. 

This  is  one  of  those  daring  exploits  that  make 
"the  boldest  hold  their  breath  for  a  time."  An 
epic  upon  King  Alfred,  in  forty-eight  books  and 
six  octavo  volumes  ;  and  the  poem  yet  unfinished ! 

From  the  pre&ce  by  Mr.  Koscoe,  the  editor,  it 
appears  that  the  book  is  posthumous.  Mr.  John 
Fitchett,  the  poet,  was  a  country  lawyer,  who 
spent  the  leisure  of  forty  vears  upon  the  subject  of 
his  choice,  besides  a  gooa  deal  of  money  for  trav- 
elliog-expenses  to  investigate  localities,  &c.,  but 
'  died  m  1838,  leaving  his  poem  still  unfinished.  It 
woaM  further  seem  that  the  publication  is  de- 
signed by  his  friends  as  a  monument  to  his 
aiemory ;  in  which  case  nothing  is  to  bo  considered 
beyond  the  funds  to  pay.  It  is  common  enough 
for  persons  who  desire  to  be  remembered  by  pos- 
terity, to  beaneatb  a  certain  sum  for  the  erection 
<rf*a  memorial ;  and  the  application  is  just  as  good 
in  one  way  as  another — perhaps  the  diffusion 
among  papermakers,  printers,  and  their  coHabora- 
tenra,  does  more  good  than  giving  it  to  a  sculptor. 
It  is  to  be  doubt^,  indeed,  wheUer  the  shade  of 
Mr.  Fitchett  may  chant  the  poetical  finale, 

"  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius, 
Begaliqae  situ  Fyramidum  altius." 

Bat  there  is  no  question  that  his  epitaph  will  be 
more  widely  read,  than  had  it  been  inscribed  on  a 
monoment  in  the  church  at  Warrington ;  and 
tboogh  we  say  nothing  about  the 

"mnltaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam,' 

yet  we  think  the  very  magnitude  of  the  attempt 
will  aeeure  a  mention  of  the  exploit  in  literary  his- 


tory. King  Alfred,  a  Poem,  by  John  Fitchett, 
will  occupy  some  rank  in  the  future  Curiosities  of 
Literature. 

Whether  a  great  epic  can  be  produced  in  an  age 
whose  manners  and  opinions  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  thuse  of  the  poem,  may  be  doubled ;  for 
an  epic,  like  a  prose  fiction,  dealing  in  narrative 
and  minute  description,  requires  fuller  development 
of  modes  than  the  slight  touches  that  eufHce  for  a 
drama,  such  as  the  passing  indications  of  a  remote 
period  in  Lear.  Be  this  as  it  mav,  all  great  epics- 
have  deUneated  their  age  directly  or  refiectedly. 
Homer  without  question  painted  the  heroic  man- 
ners and  opinions  he  saw  about  him ;  the  age  of 
chivalry  and  superstition  was  not  superseded,  in  its 
forms  at  least,  in  the  times  of  Ariosto  and  Tasso ; 
notwithstanding  the  immeasurable  advances  in 
knowledge  and  civilization  between  the  ages  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  the  spirit  of  manners  was  per- 
haps much  the  same ;  Milton  and  Dante  selected 
themes  where  no  delineations  of  manners  were 
needed,  whilst  the  opinions  of  the  author  and  his 
party  are  clearly  visible  in  each  poem ;  Dryden 
had  formed  the  idea  of  an  epic  upon  Arthur,  or  the 
Black  Prince,  but  never  fulfilled  his  intention ; 
and  Milton  himself  had  at  one  time  contemplated 
Arthur,  but  abandoned  the  plan. 

To  what  extent'  deliberate  or  instinctive  judg- 
ment may  determine  the  choice  of  a  great  poet,  is 
beside  the  purpose  to  inquire,  though,  as  an  epic  is 
the  expression  of  foregone  conclusions,  and  not, 
Uke  a  compilation  from  history  or  science,  written 
off  as  the  writer  goes  on,  it  is  probable  that  in- 
stinct, or  the  sense  of  fiilness  requiring  delivery,  is 
the  real  prompter ;  which  accounts  for  the  origin- 
ality and  fitness.  So  far  as  we  have  dipped  into 
Alfred,  (for  we  suspect  no  mortal,  save  its  editor, 
will  ever  read  it,)  this  want  of  coherence  and  na- 
ture is  the  most  obvious  defect.  It  begins  the 
poem,  and  stares  the  reader  in  the  face  let  him 
look  where  he  will.  Paradise  Lost  is  the  model. 
Mr.  Fitchett  copies  and  expands  the  opening 
invocation,  and  paints,  though  with  weaker  colors, 
the  combats,  eouncils,  and  speeches,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  the  Danes,  in  the  same  style  as  Mil- 
ton adopted  "  to  trace  the  counsels  of  Hell  or 
accompany  the  choirs  of  Heaven."  The  ma- 
chinery consists  of  demons  headed  by  Satan  on 
the  part  of  the  Danes,  and  an  angelic  host  which 
supports  Alfred  and  the  English ;  where  the 
Miltonic  is  more  in  place,  though  not  perhaps 
more  visible.  Of  the  action  we  cannot  speak ; 
but  Mr.  Roscoe  in  his  preface,  says  it  is  not  of  an 
epic  nature ;  nor  has  John  Fitchett  really  pro- 
duced an  epic  poem,  whatever  might  have  been 
his  design.  Remarking  upon  "  frequent  and  diffuse 
dialogues,"  and  other  extraneous  matter,  the  edi- 
tor continues — "  By  these  expedients,  it  was  the 
design  of  the  author  to  elicit  in  a  more  striking 
manner  the  feelings,  motives,  and  projects  of 
Alfred,  in  every  point  of  view,  moral,  prudential,, 
and  political.  A  composition  aiming  at  such  re- 
sults must  unavoidably,  in  some  of  its  departments,, 
assimilate  itself  rather  to  the  nature  of  a  metrical', 
history  than  to  that  of  the  highest  order  of  poetry,, 
and  must  seek  in  the  interest  excited  by  the  minia- 
ture touches  of  the  chronicler  and  the  aDtiqaarT,ai 
compensation  for  the  emphatic  brevity  and  dig-- 
nified  reserve  uniformly  exacted  by  the  majesty  of 
the  epic  muse."  Of  such  merits  of  exeoatioB,. 
however,  we  must  confess  we  have  seen  nothing. 
Everything  that  is  not  an  imitation  out  of  place,, 
is  cold  and  lifeless  abstraction,  without  the  least: 
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idea  of  the  manners  of  i  barbaTOus  age,  or  of  any 
other,  and  without  that  consistency  between  the 
actors  and  the  reauirenients  of  action  which  com- 
mon sonse  demands,  much  less  historical  poetry. 

Yet  there  is  a  quiet,  jog-trot,  amiable  sort  of  air 
about  some  passages,  which  is  not  unpleasing ; 
perhaps  from  the  contrast  it  offers  to  the  more  am- 
bitious or  affected  styles  of  the  day.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  these  passages  are  short,  and  of  a 
style  that  would  soon  tire.  We  think,  however, 
that  had  Mr.  Fitchett  years  ago  carried  into 
effect  the  advice  of  his  friend  Dr.  Dake  and  con- 
tracted the  length  of  the  poem,  fixing  a  "  finis" 
and  curtailing  3ie  approaches  to  it,  Alfred  might 
have  received  some  attention,  perhaps  have 
achieved  some  sort  of  reputation,  "  when  George 
the  Third  was  king."  But  the  producer  outstaid 
his  market.  Many  men  have  fallen  upon  too  late 
an  age,  but  John  Fitchett  outlived  his  age. 

A  poem  in  six  volumes,  whether  epic  or  chron- 
icle, demands  a  specimen,  if  only  as  a  curiosity. 
We  will  take  the  portent  by  which  the  archangel 
Michael  stops  the  career  of  the  Danes  in  the  full 
4de  of  victory,  after  some  time  has  been  lost  in  a 
council  of  the  angelic  host,  and  a  very  long  speech 
by  their  leader. 

"Lo!  amid  the  Danish  host 
The  Archangel  has  arrived,  where,  high  upborne, 
Blazed  like  a  comet  mid  the  turbid  air 
Their  mighty  standard,  to  the  walchftll  moon 
Waving  its  gleamy  bulk,  horrent  with  gold. 
Apparent  in  the  midst,  as  if  alive, 
The  pictnred  raven  stood,  by  fated  hands 
Of  royal  virgins  wove  with  magic  rites, 
Breathed  lo  avenge  a  murder'd  father's  blood. 
Now  black  it  slooi  and  vast,  rearing  aloft 
lis  sable  form  terrific,  with  keen  eye 
Seeming  to  scan  the  deeds  of  hosts  below ; 
Far-seen  with  awe  by  all  the  sons  of  war, 
Wherever  helms  on  helms  in  long  array 
A  shadowy  splendor  cast,  as  ocean  waves 
Subsiding  when  the  tempests,  thnnder-wing'd, 
Have  torn  their  watery  beds.    Lifted,  it  moved 
By  valiant  chosen  hands,  enclosed  around 
By  solemn  priests  and  virgin  prophetesses, 
Sicill'd  to  expound  its  ever-varying  shape. 
While  near  on  all  sides  round,  favor'd  of  kings, 
For  its  protection  throng'd  the  choicest  war. 
Touch'd  by  the  angel's  hand  invisible, 
Behold !  the  image  bird,  omen  of  fate. 
With  living  motion  seized,  in  sight  of  all 
Droops  its  sank  head:  down  falls  its  shuddering 

wings, 
And  hide  its  pendent  crest ;  tottering  it  drops 
Prone  to  the  pictured  ground,  fiunt  as  in  death. 

"Immediate  from  the  victor  host  arose 
Shrieks  horrible  of  terror  and  dismay, 
FilUng  heaven's  concave ;  shouts  and  cries  succeed, 
That  stun  all  ears.    Lo !  wondrous  to  relate. 
Suddenly  stops  the  universal  mass 
In  height  of  victory ;  nor  the  hot  pnrstiit 
Nor  lust  of  battle  claims  one  wanderine  thought.  ' 
Sole  toward  the  awful  omen  each  man  bends 
His  total  soul.    Forth  from  their  thousand  bands, 
In  trembling  consternation,  furious  spring 
Kings,  leaders,  chiefs ;  Outhnrun  and  Oskital, 
And  Amund,  mighty  warriors !    Hnbba  there. 
And  Hioguar,  brothers  of  the  fatal  three 
Who  wove  the  dreadful  ensign :  issuing  flew 
Frena  and  Sidroc,  potent  (banes ;  with  these 
Names  other,  known  to  fame,  m  battailous  deeds 
Tried  and  renown'd,  too  numerous  to  recount. 
Tbronj:ing,  all  hasten  toward  the  mystic  sign, 
.  There  to  consult  the  heaven-inspired  dames, 
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Daughter^  of  kings,  with  holy^we  revered ; 
Eager  from  their  unerring  lips  to  learn 
WhfU  means  this  dread  portent  and  high  decree 
Of  their  offended  gods:" 


Prom  Cbunban'  Jfwipmli 
A  CONVEESATION  WITH  CHARLOTTE  CORDAY. 

Oh  the  llth  July,  1703, 1  went  to  the  National 
Convention  to  assist  at  the  debate  which  it  was 
expected  would  take  place  on  the  moUon  for  out- 
lawing Lanjuinais,  who  had  miraculously  saved 
himself  by  flight  from  ^the  arrest  under  which  he 
had  been  placed  by  an  order  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  in  consequence  of  his  having,  on  the 
2d  of  July,  denounced  at  the  tribune  Marat  and  his 
followers  for  their  murderous  deeds.  In  fact, 
Barrere  proposed  in  along  speech,  and  Robespierre 
seconded  in  a  few  words,  the  project  of  a  decre« 
for  outlawing  that  individual ;  but  the  very  instant 
that  Condurcet  rose  to  address  the  members  on  the 
subject  in  question,  St.  Just  having  made  a  sign  to 
the  sajis  atlhtles,  with  whom  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  daily  filled  the  space  allotted  to  the 
public,  a  tremendous  uproar  began,  and  numeroua 
stentorian  voices  were  heard  to  exclaim — "  Outlaw 
the  traitor!  Down  with  the  royalist!  To  the 
guillotine  with  the  friends  of  Brissot  and  the  ftder- 
ation !" 

Turning  my  eyes  towards  that  ferocious  band,  I 
perceived  with  sorrow  amongst  them  a  rather  stout 
and  tall  female,  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  who, 
however,  disgusted,  and  probably  horror-striclten 
at  80  dreadful  a  scene,  soon  endeavored  to  open  for 
herself  a  passage,  and  left  the  house.  The  uno- 
sual  presence  in  such  a  place,  and  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  unknown  but  decent  female,  made  so 
powerful  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  imme- 
diately resolved  to  leave  the  Convention  and  follow 
her,  to  find  out,  if  possible,  who  she  was,  and  what 
extraordinary  motive  could  have  instigated  her  to 
visit  a  place  in  which  so  many  horrois  and  crimes 
were  perpetrated  under  the  mask  of  justice,  and  is 
the  name  of  liberty. 

Fortunately,  the  woman  who  had  so  strongly 
excited  my  attention  was  walking  rather  alowly 
towards  the  Tuilleries,  so  that  I  not  only  overtook 
her,  but,  as  she  seemed  absorbed,  and  unoonsdoiu 
of  my  presence,  I  was  able  to  examine  her  counte- 
nance very  ipinutely.  The  more  I  looked  at  her, 
the  more  anxiously  I  sought  an  opportunity  of  en- 
gaging her  in  conversation,  without  committiDg  a 
breach  of  politeness  towards  a  female  apparently 
so  modest  and  dignified. 

We  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries,  when,  by  good  fortane,  a 
shower  of  rain  suddenly  overtook  as.  Having 
an  umbrella,  I  spread  it,  approached,  and  oflferel 
her  a  riiare  of  it.  With  a  dignified  but  kind  ex- 
pression she  replied,  "  Thank  yon,  citisen ;  I  ae- 
cept  your  offer,  and  beg  you  to  accompany  me  to  a 
shelter."  On  reaching  Rue  St.  Florentin,  we 
found  a  shelter  under  the  gateway  of  the  house  of 
Robespierre.  Then  my  fair  companion  said,  "I 
am  truly  thankful,  chncen,  for  yoar  kindness." 
Reiiniroated  by  these  words,  I  attempted  a  gallant 
and  complimentary  reply  ;  but,  as  if  taking  alarm 
at  my  freedom,  she  abruptly,  almost  angrily,  inter- 
rupted me  by  saying,  "  Who  are  youf  If  a  spy, 
I  scorn  your  baseness,  and  warn  you  to  respect 
both  my  sex  and  my  virtue."  "  Pardon,  paraon. 
eitoyenne,"  I  resumed,  in  the  most  respeetm 
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tones  ;  "  I  am  not  a  spy ;  I  meant  no  offence  by 
my  words  ;  they  were  the  natural  expre^ion  of  an 
Italian  mind.  I  will  candidly  explain  to  you  why 
I  am  now  iil  your  company.  I  obeerred  you,  a 
female,  alone,  amidst  that  horrible  multitude 
assembled  in  the  Chamber ;  and  I  was  so  much 
sDrpqeed  to  see  yon  there,  that  I  followed  tou 
with  the  intention  of  asking  what  motive  had 
brought  yon  into  such  company.  Believe  me, 
cjtoyenne,  I  am  not  one  who  would  willingly  offend 
you.  I  came  to  Paris  five  years  ago  in  search  of 
instruction  and  amusement,  but  the  political  events 
made  me  a  republican,  and  the  friend  and  admirer 
of  Brissot  and  Lanjuinais.  For  this  reason  I  had 
gone  to  the  Convention." 

While  I  was  speaking  thus  ftankly,  her  eyes, 
which  she  had  fixed  upon  my  countenance,  seemed 
to  penetrate  my  inmost  mind ;  afterwards,  resum- 
iB^  her  natural  air,  she  said,  "  Well,  well,  young 
citizen,  I  believe  you ;  and  agree  that  you  must 
have  been  justly  surprised  at  seeing  a  female  alone 
amongst  those  strange  beings  ;  but  I  had  strong 
reasons  for  being  there.  I  am  glad  to  learn  that 
you  were  a  friend  and  admirer  of  Brissot.  May  I 
ask  if  you  have  known  the  noble  citoyenne  Ro- 
land?" 

"■Tes,"  I  said,  "  I  knew  her  in  her  days  of 
prosperity,  and  do  not  now  shrink  from  visiting  her 
daring  her  adversity.*  She  always  treated  me  as 
a  friend." 

"  Hast  thou  ever  met  Barbaroux  at  her  house  V'f 
demanded  she. 

"  Oh  yes,  many  a  time.  He  is  one  of  the  men 
I  esteem,  and  whom  I  think  unjustly  persecuted. 
He  is  an  able  and  pure-spirited  republican.  Very 
often  he  has  confided  to  me  his  projects,  his  appre- 
hensions  " 

"  Enough !"  cried  my  companion,  with  a 
pleased  look ;  "  I  now  guess  that  you  are  the 
foreigner  whom  I  have  beard  Barbaroux  speak  of 
with  afi^tioo  as  the  friend  of  his  party."  She 
gaxed  for  a  minute  upon  me ;  then  turned  her  eyes 
toward  the  sky,  as  if  to  see  whether  the  rain  would 
aoon  cease ;  but  I  perceived  by  her  countenance 
that  her  mind  was  powerfully  agitated  by  different 
emotions  ;  for  at  one  moment  she  flushed,  and  then 
became  again  pale  and  melancholy. 

However,  after  a  few  minutes  meditation,  she 
said,  "  Now  that  I  know  thee,  I  will  ask  you  a 
frnvor.    I  am  a  stranger  in  Paris,  and  have  come  pur- 

Ssely  from  the  country  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
srat,  for  I  have  some  important  secrets  to  reveal 
to  him.     Could  you  tell  me  how  I  can  succeed  V 

"■  Citoyenne,"  I  answered,  "  Marat  is  at  present 
Tery  iU,  and  during  three  weeks  has  been  unable 
to  attend  at  the  sittings  of  the  Convention  ;  nay,  it 
is  with  difficulty  that  he  goes  sometimes  to  the 
Committee  of  FuUic  Safety ;  but  you  may  write  to 
him,  and  request  an  audience,  and  he  will  probably 
grant  it  to  you.  I  would,  however,  advise  you  to 
address  yourself  to  Fouquier-Tinville." 

"  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  know  Fouquier- 
Tinville  well ;  but  he  is  the  public  accuser,  and  the 
agent  of  Marat ;  though,  probably,  in  a  short  time 
I  shall  have  business  with  him  also.  I  want  to 
weak  first  to  the  man  who  roles  at  his  will  over 
Franoe." 

*  Kadame  Roland  was  now  in  confioemmt  amongst 
other  victim*  of  tbe  Jacobin  party. 

t  Borharoox  was  that  member  of  the  proscribed  Qi- 
roadisl  party  who  had  conversed  with  Cou'lotte  Corday 
at  Caen,  and  whom  she  most  admired.  He  had  fur- 
nished her  with  a  letter  for  a  friend  in  Paris,  without  be- 
ing aware  of  ii«r  design. — ^Eo. 


"  But  have  you  ever  seen  Marat  t" 

"  No,  I  have  never  seen  his  person,  imd  am  toU 
it  is  repulsive ;  but  I  know  him  so  well  by  his  acts 
and  deeds,  that  I  earnestly  wish  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  him  for  the  sake  of  my  country. "       ' 

"  May  you  succeed  in  your  patriotic  project !" 
T  replied.  "  You  will  find,  citoyenne,  that  it  wiO 
be  rather  difficnlt  to  obtain  any  good  in  that  quai^ 
ter." 

"  Well,  well,  we  will  see ;  but  I  fear  the  rain 
will  continue  some  time  longer,  and  I  must  go 
home  on  pressing  business.  Will  you  fetch  a 
chariot  for  me?" 

"  May  I  dare  to  ask  your  name  ?"  said  I  witb 
much  anxiety. 

"  No,  you  must  not,"  she  replied  with  a  reso- 
lute air;  "but  rely  on  what  I  tell  you — ^very 
shortly  both  my  name  and  project  will  be  known  to 
you  and  to  the  whole  world.  Now,  go  and  Ailfil 
my  wishes." 

I  obeyed  her  orders,  fetched  the  chariot,  and, 
when  she  entered  it,  I  kissed  her  hand  in  token  of 
respect  and  admiration  ;  when  she,  apparently  not 
displeased  at  my  Italian  compliment,  said,  with  a 
sweet  smile, "  Adieu,  citizen,  adieu." 

After  her  departure,  I  Remained  for  some  timo 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  invented  a  thousand 
schemes  to  guess  what  she  could  have  to  reveal  to 
Marat ;  but  at  last  finding  no  solution  to  the  enigma, 
I  returned  home.  Next  morning  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten tbe  strange  female,  notwithstanding  having 
passed  upwards  of  an  hour  in  conversation  with  her. 

But  two  days  afterwards,  when  the  almost  in* 
credible  news  of  the  assassination  of  Marat  was 
spread  with  rapidity  and  terror*ll  over  Paris,  I 
remembered  my  meeting ;  and  as  it  was  reported 
that  a  young  lady  had  stabbed  him  in  the  heart,  I 
no  longer  doubted  that,  as  she  had  manifested  such 
an  anxiety  to  see  Marat,  the  deed  had  been  com- 
mitted by  the  fair  unknown  whom  I  had  met  in  the 
Convention.  Consequently,  the  day  that  she  was 
tried  I  was  present  at  her  examination,  and  with 
heartfelt  sorrow  I  rccogrnized  my  new  acquaint- 
ance in  the  handsome  and  modest  heroine  of 
France,  Charlotte  Corday.  She  wore  Ae  same 
dress  in  which  I  had  seen  her.  Amidst  the  assem- 
blage of  corrupted  judges  and  jnryinen,  and  in 
the  presence  of  that  monster,  Fouquier-Tinville, 
her  countenance  presented  no  marks  of  fear ;  nay, 
she  appeared  to  me  more  lovely  and  more  majestic 
than  when  I  saw  her  first.  She  acknowledged 
and  glorie-d  in  having  murdered  the  man  whom,she 
considered  the  greatest  enemy  of  her  country  and 
of  a  pure  republic  ;  and  when  the  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  her,  while  I  and  many  otheis  shud-> 
dered,  her  countenance  remained  calm,  and  her 
angelic  smile  shone  triumphant.  And  I  am  told 
that,  on  the  17th,  during  her  long  journey  from  tho 
Abbaye  to  the  scaffold,  she  preserved  the  txcati 
equanimity. 

'  BtTTTORS  FBOM  CiAv. — The  principle  of  fbrming 
Mosaic  tesserffi  by  the  pressure  of  dry  powder,  has 
been  applied  to  the  mannfacmre  of  varions  kinds  of 
buttons.  They  are  called  agate  buttons,  and  ate 
made  of  Kaolin,  or  China-clay,  broDgfat  from  tfaa 
neighborhood  of  St.  Austell,  in  Cornwall.  This 
kaolin  is  the  same  as  the  celebrated  pottery-clay  of 
the  Chinese,  which  is  obtcined  from  disintegrated 
granite.  The  buttons  are  pretty  and  clear  in  appear- 
ance, and  very  hard.  They  are  manufactured  m  all 
shapes  and  sizes,  plain  and  ornamented  j  and  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  mother-of-peatl,  ate  said 
to  be  about  one-third  the  price. 
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From  Chamben'  JoanuL 


LIFE  AND  POETRY   OF   »R.    HAYNES   BAYLY. 

The  8ong8  of  Mr.  Hayaes  Bayly  have  been  the 
most  popular  of  our  times  next  to  those  of  Moore. 
They  are  tianga  generally  slight  in  substance,  yet 
inraiiably  elegant  and  pleasing.  Some  are  airy 
and  cheerful  beyond  even  Mr.  Moore's  best  ditties 
of  the  same  kind ;  others  express,  in  a  manner 
which  the  public  felt  to  be  original,  the  pathos 
arising  from  some  of  the  less  happy  relations 
which  rest  beneath  the  smiling  exterior  of  refined 
societv.  From  a  memoir  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
Mr.  Haynes  Bayly's  lyric^  works,  published  by 
his  widow,*  we  learn  that  he  was  connected  by 
birth  with  the  aristocracv  of  England,  and  the  sole 
heir  of  a  gentleman  of  property  near  Bath,  who 
had  pursued  the  business  of  a  solicitor  in  that  city. 
By  a  fate  rare  with  poets,  he  was  nurtured  in  the 
lap  of  luxury  ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  misfortune 
claimed  her  own  at  last,  and  that  his  latter  years 
were  spent  under  the  pressure  of  difficulties  which 
■eem  next  to  inseparable  from  literary  avocations. 
He  was  an  inattentive  school-boy,  preferring,  even 
at  seven  years  of  age,  the  business  of  dramatizing 
stories  from  his  pictureM>ooks  to  that  of  mastering 
his  tasks.  He  composed  verses  under  the  age  at 
which  Pope  and  Spenser  attempted  them.  Edu- 
cated at  Winchester  school,  he  was  devoted  by 
his  father  to  the  legal  profession ;  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  confine  him  to  such  duties,  and  after 
ft  severe  struggle  with  the  paternal  wishes,  he  was 
allowed  to  study  for  the  church.  This  was  a  vol- 
untary-assumed pursuit,  but  it  did  not  prove  the 
less  uncongenial  when  tried ;  and,  finally,  it 
seems  to  have  been  found  by  all  parties  that  it 
was  vain  to  prevent  the  subject  of  our  memoir 
from  giving  himself  entirely  to  that  for  which 
his  faculties  seemed  primarily  fitted— elegant  liter- 
ature. 

While  he  was  studying  at  Oxford,  he  formed  a 
fond  attachment  to  a  fellow-student  who  fell  into 
consumption  and  died.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
youth's  illness,  his  sister,  who  resided  at  Bath, 
ventured  on  the  somewhat  extraordinary  step  of 
corresponding  with  Mr.  Bayly,  to  ascertain  her 
brother's  re^  state ;  for  the  accounts  which  had 
hitherto  reached  the  family  were  only  calculated 
to  excite  alarm  without  giving  satisfactory  infor- 
mation. This  increased  the  interest  which  our 
poet  felt  in  his  friend's  condition,  and  he  soon 
save  himself  entirely  up  to  the  duty  of  watching 
beside  his  sick-bed.  He  used  to  read  to  him  for 
bonis  during  the  intervals  of  the  slow  fever  which 
was  consuming  his  life.  He  soothed  him  in  the 
hour  of  pain  and  sufiering,  and  at  the  last  closed 
his  eyes  in  peace.  His  whole  conduct,  and  a 
monody  in  which  he  expressed  tus  feelings  on  this 
occasion,  make  manifest  the  extreme  kindness  of 
nature  which  distinguished  Mr.  Bayly.  After- 
wards, "  his  acquaintance  with  the  young  lady 
was  renewed  at  Bath,  whither  be  returned  im- 
mediately after  the  decease  of  her  brother.  He 
was  overwhelmed  with  thanks  for  his  attentions  to 
the  lost  one  by  the  bereft  family,  and  invited  con- 
stantly by  the  afflicted  parents  to  fill  the  vacant 
seat  at  their  table ;  in  short,  he  soon  became  as 
one  of  themselves.  The  sorrowing  sister  poured 
forth  her  grief:  the  poet  sympathirod,  and  "pity 

*  Songs,  Ballads,  and  other  Poems.  By  the  late 
l%omas  Haynes  Boyly.  Edited  by  bis  Widow.  2  vols. 
London:  Beotley.    1844. 


is  akin  to  love."    It  was  certainly  not  sorpraing 

that  an  attachment  begun  ufider  such  circumr 
stances  should  have  strengthened  daily  ;  and  whea 
the  lover  declared  his  sentiments,  it  of  course  be- 
came necessary  to  inqtiire  into  the  probabilitv  of 
his  being  able  to  raise  a  sufficient  income  to  allow 
of  their  marrying  with  prudence.  Mr.  Haynes 
Bayly  was  entirely  dependent  on  his  father,  who 
was  not  then  disposed  to  come  forward  for  such  a 
purpose.    The  young  lady  had  nothing   of  her 

own,  and   her  father,  Colonel ,  would   not 

make  any  settlement  on  her.  How  were  matters 
to  be  arranged!  They  were  both  too  wise  to 
think  of  living  upon  love,  and,  after  mutual  tears 
and  sighs,  they  parted — never  to  meet  again.  The 
lady,  though  grieved,  vras  not  broken-hearted,  and 
soon  became  the  wife  of  another."  Mr.  Bayly 
fell  into  deep  melancholy,  to  alleviate  which  lie 
was  induced  to  make  a  journey  to  Scotland.  It 
was  at  this  time,  and  with  reference  to  his  own 
feelings,  that  he  wrote  his  well-known  song,  "  Oh, 
no !  we  never  mention  her ;"  also  one  less  known, 
but  perhaps  more  remarkable  for  the  generosity  of 
its  sentiments : — 

I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  though  I  am  still 

thy  friend  | 
I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  since  dearer  ties 

must  end ; 
With  woridly  smiles  and  worldly  words,  I  coold  soc 

pass  thee  by. 
Nor  turn  from  thee  imfeelingly  with  cold  nrcrted 

eye. 

I  could  not  bear  to  see  thee  'midst  the  thoughtless 

and  the  gay ; 
I  could  not  bear  to  view  thee  decked  in  fashion's 

bright  array ; 
And  less  could  I  endure  to  meet  thee  pensive  and 

alone, 
When  through  the  trees  the  evening  breese  breathes 

forth  its  cheerless  moan. 

For  I  have  met  thee  'midst  the  gay,  and  thoa^  of 

none  but  thee ; 
And  I  hare  seen  the  bright  array,  when  it  was  worn 

for  me ; 
And  often  near  the  sunny  waves  I've  wandered  by 

thy  side, 
With  jov  that  passed  away  as  fast  as  sunshine  fhnn 

the  tide. 

But  cheerless  is  the  summer !  there  is  nothing  hajqiy 

now ; 
The  daisy  withers  on  the  lawn,  the  blossom  on  the 

bough : 
The  boundless  sea  looks  chillingly,  like  winter's  waste 

of  snow. 
And  it  hath  lost  the  soothing  sound  with  which  it 

used  to  flow. 

I  never  wish  to  meet  thee  more,  yet  think  not  I  've 

been  taught. 
By  smiling  toes,  to  injure  thee  by  one  unworthy 

thought. 
No — blest  with  some  beloved  one,  from  care  and 

sorrow  free, 
May  thy  lot  in  life  be  happy,  undisturbed  by  thou^tts 

of  me. 

A  year  spent  in  Scotland,  and  a  sobsequent 
gayer  residence  in  Dublin,  reestablished  the  poet's 
spirits,  and  he  now  began  to  publish  his  songs. 
Retqtning,  in  1834,  to  his  father's  house  of  Monnt 
BeacSn,  near  Bath — being  now  twenty-seven  years 
of  age — be  formed  a  new  attachment,  equally 
peculiar  in  its  circumstances,  but  more  fortunate 
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in  the  erent.  "  He  was  introdaced  by  a  fnend  at 
an  evening  party  given  by  Mrs.  Hayes,  whose 
soir^  at  Bath  were  frequented  by  tlie  talented, 
the  young,  and  the  gay.  Mrs.  Hayes  had  an  only 
daughter,  who,  having  heard  with- delight  the 
ballad  of  '  Isabel,'  expressed  the  greatest  anx- 
iety to  see  its  author ;  the  friend  just  alluded  to 
bein^one  of  Miss  Hayes's  suitors,  was  requested 
by  her  mother  to  convey  an  invitation  for  her  next 
^rty  to  the  beau  ideal  of  her  daughter's  fancy. 
The  appointed  evening  arrived — the  poet  saw,  and 
was  fascinated  with  Miss  Hayes — and,  on  con- 
versing with  Mrs.  Hayes,  discovered  that  she  and 
hU  own  mother  had  been  friends  and  school-fel- 
lows in  their  young  days.  This  circumstance  laid 
the  foundation  of  an  intimacy  which  ceased  only 
with  his  life.  His  friend  was  then  little  aware 
that  he  was  introducing  to  her,  whose  hand  he 
himself  was  seeking,  her  future  husband ;  for  so 
it  proved. 

"  He  came,  he  saw,  bat  did  not  conquer  at 
once ;  for  the  young  lady,  though  she  could  not 
but  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Haynes  Bayl  v  was  very 
charming  and  agreeable,  was  nevertheless  disap- 
pointed at  not  finding  him  eaxtetly  what  her  youth- 
fid  imagination  had  portrayed.  Seeing,  therefore, 
that  he  was  '  ipru '  without  her  having  any  in- 
tention of  captivating  him,  she  persuaded  her  mo- 
ther to  shorten  their  stay  at  Bath,  and  take  her  to 
Paris.  ^  Mrs.  Hayes  relactantly  complied,  as  she 
much  wished  her  daughter  to  encourage  Mr. 
Haynes  Bayly's  suit ;  but  when  she  fonnd  her 
daughter's  mind  was  set  on  going  abroad,  she 
wisely  allowed  her  to  do  so ;  for  Miss  Hayes, 
when  absent  from  the  poet,  missed  his  witty  and 
delightful  conversation  and  his  attentions,  which 
were  entirely  devoted  to  her,  so  much,  that  her 
mother's  Mriah  was  more  forwarded  by  absence 
than  it  would  have  been  had  she  remaineid  in  Bath. 
Mr.  Haynes  Bayly  was,  however,  not  discouraged 
by  her  intended  departure" — as  appears  from  the 
poem  addressed  to  ner,  of  which  the  followmg  is  a 
specimen : — 

Oh !  think  not,  Helena,  of  leaving  us  yet ; 

Though  many  fair  damsels  inhabit  our  isle, 
Alas !  there  are  none  who  can  make  us  forget 

The  grace  of  thy  form,  and  the  charm  of  thy 
smile. 

The  toys  of  the  French,  if  they  hither  are  sent, 
Are  endeared  by  the  payment  of  custom-house 
duties. 

Ah !  why  do  uot  duty  and  custom  prevent 

The  rash  exportation  of  pore  British  beanties? 

Sa^,  is  there  not  one  (midst  the  many  who  sighed 
To  solicit  your  favor) — one  favorite  beau  ? 

And  have  you  to  all,  who  popped  questions,  replied, 
With  that  chilling,  unkind  monosyllable — no  ? 

Your   mansion  with   exquisite   swains   has   been 
thronged, 
With  smiles  they  approach  you,  in  tears  they  de- 
part: 
Indeed,  it  is  said  that  a  man  who  belonged 
To  the  TAith,  sighed  in  rain  for  a  tithe  of  your 
heart. 

And  are  yon  still  happy  ?    Could  no  one  be  fonnd 
Whose  TOWS  AiU  or  feeling  coold  leach  you  to  feel  ? 

A  girl  so  expert  at  inflicting  a  woond, 

Shoold  surely  be  now  and  then  willing  to  heal. 

Then  leave  us  not ;  shall  a  foreigner  own 

The  form  we  have  worshipped  as  if 't  were  divine  ? 


No,  no,  thon  art  worthy  a  Briton  alone, 
And  where  is  the  Briton  who  would  not  be  thine  t 

The  pair  were  made  happy  by  wedlock  at  Chd- 
tenham,  in  1826.  The  heir  of  a  wealthy  gentle- 
man, and  united  to  an  elegant  woman  who  had 
also  considerable  expectations,  there  seemed  every 
reason  to  augur  for  Ha3mes  Bayly  a  long  course 
of  happiness.  They  spent  part  of  the  honeymoon 
at  Lord  Ashtown's  villa  at  Chessel,  on  the  South- 
ampton river ;  and  here  occurred  a  little  incident 
which  gave  rise  to  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
poet's  songs.  "  A  large  party  was  staying  at 
Lord  Ashtown's,  and  the  day  before  it  broke  up, 
the  ladies,  on  leaving  the  dining-tahlc,  mentioned 
their  intention  of  taking  a  stroll  through  his  beau- 
tiful grounds,  and  the  gentlemen  promised  to  fol- 
low them  in  ten  minutes.  Lured  by  Bacchus, 
they  forgot  their  promise  to  the  Graces,  and  Mi. 
Haynes  Baylr  was  the  only  one  who  thought  fit 
to  move  ;  and  he  in  about  half  an  hour  wandered 
forth  in  search  of  the  ladies.  They  beheld  him  at 
a  distance,  but  pretending  annoyance  at  his  not 
joining  them  sooner,  they  fled  away  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  poet,  wishing  to  carry  on  the 
joke,  did  not  seek  to  overtake  them  ;  they  ob- 
served this,  and  lingered,  hoping  to  attract  his 
attention.  He  saw  this  manoeuvre,  and  determined 
to  turn  the  tables  upon  them.  He  waved  his  hand 
carelessly,  and  pursued  his  ramble  alone  ;  then 
falling  into  a  reverie,  he  entered  a  beantifiil  sum- 
mer-house, known  now  by  the  name  of  Butterfly 
Bower,  overlooking  the  water,  and  there  seated 
himself.  Here,  inspired  by  a  butterfly  which  had 
iust  flitted  before  him,  he  wrote  the  ballad,  '  I  'd 
be  a  butterfly.'  He  then  returned  to  the  house, 
and  found  the  ladies  assembled  round  the  tea-table, 
when  they  smilingly  told  him  they  had  enioyed 
their  walk  in  the  shrubberies  excessively,  and  that 
tiiey  needed  no  escort.  He  was  now  determined 
to  go  beyond  them  in  praise  of  Am  solitary  evening 
walk,  and  said  that  he  had  never  enjoyed  himself 
so  much  in  his  life  ;  that  he  had  met  a  butterfly, 
with  whom  he  haid  wandered  in  the  regions  of 
fancy,  which  had  aflbrded  him  much  more  pleasure 
than  he  would  have  found  in  chasing  them  ;  and 
that  he  had  put  his  thoughts  in  verse.  The  ladies 
immediately  gave  up  all  further  contention  with 
the  wit,  upon  his  promising  to  show  them  the  lines 
he  had  just  written.  He  then  produced  his  tablets, 
and  read  the  well-known  ballad, 

I  'd  be  a  butterfly,  bom  in  a  bower, 

to  the  great  delight  of  his  fair  auditors. 

"  It  should  perhaps  be  here  remarked,  that  the 
poet  foretold  his  own  doom  in  this  ballad  ;  for  it 
will  be  seen,  by  his  early  death,  that  his  nerves 
were  too  finely  strung  to  bear  the  unforeseen 
storms  of  severe  disappointment  which  gathered 
round  him  in  after  years.  On  the  same  evening 
he  composed  the  air,  to  which  Mrs.  Haynes  Bayly 
put  the  accompaniments  and  symphonies,  and  it 
was  sung  the  following  evening  to  a  very  large 
party  assembled  at  Lord  Ashtown's,  who  encoiid 
It  again  and  again." 

For  several  years  Mr.  Bavly  lived  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  utmost  domestic  happiness.  Possessed 
of  fortune,  brilliant  talents,  and  manners  univer- 
sally pleasing,  no  lot  could  apparently  have  been 
better  cast.  Although  not  called  to  hterarv  exer- 
tion by  necessity,  he  wrote  and  published  many 
beautiful  lyrics,  which  senerslly  attained  great 
popularity :  be  composed  a  novel,  The  Aymten, 
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which  met  with  success — and  began  to  write  for 
the  stage.  At  length,  in  1831,  came  the  blight 
01  misfoTtune.  A  bad  speculation  of  his  father's 
and  his  own  in  coal-mines,  and  the  faithlessness 
of  the  agent  upon  his  wife's  property  in  Ireland, 
reduced  him  to  oomparalive  poverty.  The  fine 
nervous  system  of  tlie  amiable  poet  was  ill  calcu- 
lated to  bear  up  against  such  calamities :  for  a 
time,  his  spirits  were  so  sunk,  that  he  was  totally 
nnable  to  command  his  mind  to  literary  compo- 
sition. A  short  residence  abroad  served  to  restore 
him  in  some  degree,  and  he  resumed  the  pen  with 
feelings  which  he  has  embodied  in  an  Address  to 
the  Spirit  of  Song  : — 

i  welcome  thee  back  as  the  dove  to  the  ark : 
The  world  was  a  desert,  the  future  all  dark ; 
But  I  know  that  the  worst  of  the  storm  must  be  past, 
Thon  art  come  with  the  green  leaf  of  comfort  atiast. 
Aronnd  me  thy  radiant  imaginings  throng, 
I  welcome  thee  back  again,  Spirit  of  Song ! 

I  Welcome  thee  back,  and  again  I  look  forth 
'With  my  wonted  delight  on  the  blessings  of  earth; 
Again  I  can  smile  with  the  gay  and  the  yonng ; 
The  lamp  is  relighted,  the  harp  is  restmng. 
Despair  haunts  the  silent  endurance  of  wrong ; 
I  weleome  thee  back  again,  Spirit  of  Saag  I 

Some  deeper  feelings  which  still  abode  with 
him  are  expressed  in  a  birth-day  ode,  which  he 
■oon  after,  in  puisuanee  of  a  custom,  addressed  to 
his  wife  :— 

Oh !  hadst  thoa  never  shared  my  fate, 
More  dark  that  fate  would  prove ; 

Myheart  were  truly  desolate, 
Without  thy  soothing  love. 

Bat  thou  hast  suffered  for  my  sake, 

■V^Tiilst  this  relief  I  found. 
Like  fearless  lips  that  strive  to  take 

The  poison  from  a  wound ! 

My  fcsid  afiection  tbon  hast  seen, 

Then  judge  of  my  regret, 
To  think  more  happy  thoa  hadst  been, 

If  we  had  never  met. 

And  has  that  thought  been  shared  by  thee? 

Ah  no,  that  smiling  cheek 
Proves  more  anchanging  love  for  me 

Than  labored  words  coald  speak. 

Bat  there  are  trae  hearts  which  the  sight 

Of  sorrow  summons  forth  ; 
Though  known  in  days  of  past  delight 

We  knew  not  half  their  worth. 

How  anlike  some,  who  have  professed 

So  much  in  friendship's  name ; 
Yet  calmly  pause  to  think  how  best 

They  may  evade  her  claim. 

Bat  ah!  from  them  to  thee  I  turn ; 

They  'd  make  me  loathe  mankind. 
Far  better  lessons  I  may  learn 
'    From  thy  more  holy  mind. 

The  love  that  gives  a  charm  to  home, 

I  feel  they  cannot  take. 
We  '11  pray  for  happier  years  to  ccnne, 

For  one  another's  soke. 

From  this  time  Mr.  Bayly's  life  was  in  a  great 
itoasaie  that  of  a  man  writing  for  subsistence.    In 


this  new  chancter  he  exhibited  narvelloas  indos- 
try,  insomuch  that,  in  a  few  years,  his  contribu- 
tions of  pieces  to  the  stage  had  amounted  to  no 
less  than  thirty-six,  while  his  songs  nhimately 
came  to  be  numbered  in  handreds.  But  sever* 
literary  labor,  united  to  corroding  anxieties,  proved 
too  much  for  his  delicate  frame,  and  he  siyk,  in 
1 839,  under  confirmed  jaundice.  He  lies  buried  at 
Cheltenham,  under  a  stone  which  his  friend  Theo- 
dore Hook  has  thus  inscribed  : — "  He  was  a  kind 
parent,  and  aflectionate  husband,  a  popular  author, 
and  an  accomplished  gentleman."  Most  sad  it  ia 
to  reflect  how  he  thus  came  to  realize  his  own 
playfully-expressed  wish  :— 

What,  though  yon  lell  me  each  gay  little  rover 

Shrinks  from  the  breath  of  the  first  autumn  day! 
Surely  't  is  better,  when  summer  is  over, 

To  die  when  all  fair  things  are  fiiding  away. 
Some  in  life's  winter  may  toil  to  discover 

Means  of  procuring  a  weary  delay— 
I  'd  be  a  butterfly ;  living,  a  rover. 

Dying  when  fair  things  are  fading  away ! 

The  poems  and  songs  of  Mr.  Havnes  Bayly  w3I 
not  be  entitled  to  a  high  place  in. the  lit^atnie  a£ 
our  age ;  a  certain  air  of  insnbstantiality  attache* 
to  tliem  all ;  the  pathos  rarely  goes  down  to  tha 
springs  of  the  human  feelings,  and  the  humor 
scarcely  exceeds  the  playfalness  which  imirks  ele> 
gant  society  in  its  daily  appearances.  Tet,  ood' 
sidering  him  as  what  be  really  waa,  the  poet  of 
modem  fashionable  life,  he  must  be  allowed  the 
merit  of  having  reflected  this  successfully,  both  in 
its  gravities  and  ita  levities.  He  must  be  allowed, 
moreover,  to  have  poesessed  in  an  eminent  degies 
the  comparatively  rare  power  of  producing  verses 
which  readily  danced  along  in  connection  widi 
music.  Withal,  an  amiable  and  virtuous  natnm 
shines  throughout  all  his  various  compoeilions.  As 
a  specimen  of  his  humorous  powers  in  a  w*]k  in 
which  he  is  little  known  to  the  public,  take  the  fill- 
lowing,  descriptive  of  the  realized  consequences  ol 
"  love  and  a  cottage  :— 

Some  months  the  bride,  with  fortimde  nnshaken, 
Endured  the  dull  routine  of  beans  and  bacon ; 
Preserved  each  precious  morsel  on  the  didf, 
And  ate  the  puddings  that  she  made  herself; 
By  daily  repetition  well  she  knew 
How  to  provide  but  just  enough  for  two ; 
Learnt  to  economize  in  every  way, 
And  bash  the  mutton  of  a  former  day. 
Before  her  spouse  she  labored  to  conceal 
Her  secret  horror  of  the  vulgar  meal ; 
Boldly  contented  with  domestic  ills, 
And  studied  the  amount  of  bakers'  bills. 

Her  bridal  garments  soiled,  with  wondrous  skill 

She  turued,  and  washed,  and  made  them  useful  still ; 

Corrected  and  revised  her  old  array. 

And  neatly  darned  each  symptom  of  decay ; 

Contrived  to  make  the  last  years'  bonnet  do. 

And  said  it  looked  almost  as  good  as  new ; 

Dyed  her  old  gown,  its  splendor  to  recall ; 

And  sighed  in  secret — if  she  sighed  at  all. 

The  bridegroom  gazed  upon  his  lovely  wife, 

Talked  of  domestic  joys  and  rural  life ; 

Genteelly  acquiesced  m  all  she  said. 

And  drank  her  curranl  wine  both  while  and  red. 

So  far  'twas  well:  bat  ere  two  ye«fs  wero  put, 
Their  matrimonial  sky  was  overcast ; 
And  Ellen  then,  in  tone  not  very  sweet. 
Complained  their  mansion  was  not  quite  tomjiteu. 
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"Tis  snch  a  hate,"  sud  she,  "in  rainy  wealher, 

In  this  small  room  to  sit  all  day  together, 

Which  serves  for  drawing-rDom  and  parlor  too  j 

And  there 's  no  stndy  set  apart  for  yoa ; 

Yoa  're  never  ont  of  hearing — and  it  feels 

So  strange  to  have  yoa  always  at  my  heels ; 

We  're  veiy  loving — ^but  it  is  too  maeh 

To  sR  so  close — our  eltwws  almost  touch. 

And  then  onr  maid  (alas !  we  have  but  one) 

Docs  only  half  of  all  that  should  be  done, 

For  Nelly  acts  as  cook  and  butler  both, 

And  she  who  scmbs  the  kitchen  lays  the  cloth ; 

With  arms  all  crimson,  and  a  flaming  face, 

She  bustles  on,  sole  handmaid  of  the  place ; 

And  frequent  must  my  occupations  be. 

Since  all  she  fails  to  do — is  done  by  me : 

Oft  am  I  plagued  with  closet,  drawer,  and  shelf — 

In  fact,  I  'm  maid-of-all-work  to  myself. 

My  dear,  before  I  married  you,  I  vov 

1  wish  I'd  been  as  wise  as  I  am  now." 

These  Edward  heard,  and  he  at  times  gave  vent 

To  equal  murmnrings  and  discontent. 

"What  you  assert,  my  love,"  he  cried,  "is  tme  j 

I  think  our  cottage  quite  as  small  as  yoa ; 

But  then,  my  charmer,  what  can  you  expect, 

Your  portion  brought  me  nothing,  recollect ; 

'  Nothmg  can  come  of  nothing,'  pounds  and  pence 

In  calculation  makes  a  difference. 

I  hate  our  paltxy  dinners,  where  the  meat 

Is  only  just  as  much  as  we  can  eat ; 

If  sick  of  mutton  roasted,  we  arrange 

To  have  it  boiled  next  day,  by  way  of  change ; 

And  boiled  or  roasted,  it  might  do,  I  own. 

Had  I  some  good  old  port  to  wash  it  down ; 

But  OS  for  current  wine,  say  what  you  win, 

That  home-made  staff  is  apt  to  make  one  ill. 

In  tedioas  iMt-k-titB  our  tune  is  past — 

Each  day  a  repetition  cf  the  last ; 

And  in  this  nutshell,  as  we  sit  alone, 

I  hear  no  homan  voice  except  your  own. 

We  used  to  read,  bat  who  con  pass  his  life 

In  reading  doleful  ditties  to  his  wife  ? " 

This  was  his  constant  theme :  thas  months  were  spent 
In  bitter  matrimonial  argument. 

"Love  in  a  Cottage,"  was  their  former  boast — 
The  cottage  still  remains,  but  Love  is  lost ; 
And  when  for  man  and  wife  it  proved  too  small. 
No  wonder  Love  could  find  no  room  at  all. 
Thus  wise  at  length — though  haply  wise  too  late, 
By  mutual  consent  they  separate : 
And  by  a  written  paper  we  are  told — 
"  This  cottage  either  to  be  let  or  sold." 

As  a  specimen  of  his  serious  or  sentimental 
manner,  few  pieces  could  be  laoie  appropriate  than 
tho  fallowing,  which  expresses,  indeed,  the  whole 
■onl  of  that  softened  kind  of  tragedy  which  he  saw 
beneath  the  gay  exteme  of  modem  society :— « 

Oh !  do  not  suppose  that  my  hours 

Are  always  unclouded  and  gay ; 
Or  that  thorns  never  mix  with  the  flowers 

That  fortune  has  strewed  in  my  way ; 
When  seen  by  the  ooU  and  unfeeling. 

We  smile  through  the  sorrows  we  feel; 
But  smiles  are  deceitful — concealing 

The  wounds  which  they  never  can  heal. 

The  world  is  a  changeable  ocean, 
And  sunbeams  and  shadows  abound ; 

Where  the  surface  seems  least  in  commotion, 
The  rocks  of  misfortune  are  foimd : 

And  man  is  the  pilot,  who,  steering, 
Of  every  billow  the  sport, 


Sees  the  gale  of  prosperity  veering, 
Which  promised  to  wan  him  to  port. 

Onr  hopes  pre  the  gales  that  serenely 

Waft  onward  our  sails  as  we  float ; 
Our  tears  are  the  whirlwinds  that  keenly 

O'erwhelm  our  poor  perishing  boat ; 
And  reason 's  the  beacon  that  gives  us 

Its  light  through  life's  perilous  way. 
But  folly 's  the  ray  that  deceives  us. 

And  leads  us  too  often  astray. 

Oar  moments  of  mirth  may  be  many, 

And  hope  half  our  sorrow  beguiles ; 
But  believe  me,  there  cannot  be  any 

Whose  features  are  always  in  smiles. 
The  heart  may  be  sad  and  repining. 

Though  cheerfulneiis  brightens  the  scene, 
As  a  goblet  with  gems  may  be  shining. 

Though  bitter  the  potion  within. 

A  glittering  volume  may  cover 

A  story  of  sorrow  and  wo ; 
And  night's  gayest  meteors  may  hover 

Where  dangers  lie  lurking  below ; 
Thus  oft,  in  the  sunshine  of  gladness, 

The  cheek  and  the  eye  may  be  drest, 
Whilst  the  clouds  of  dejection  and  sadness . 

In  secret  o'ershadow  the  breast. 


FronvChamlMn'  JonmaL 
THE  i;,AST  CITATION. 

Two  criminals  were  executed  at  Madrid  in  1838, 
for  their  ferocious  and  blood-thirsty  conduct  daring 
the  emeute  of  1835.  They  perished  by  the  garota, 
or  iron  collar,  substituted  in  Spain  for  the  halter — 
and  not  only  protested  their  innocence  to  the  very 
last  moment  of  their  lives,  but  summoned  their 
accusers  and  judges  to  appear  in  judgment  with 
them,  within  a  few  days,  before  the  bar  of  the 
Great  Judge.  Yet  the  guilt  of  these  unhappy 
criminals  was  most  notorious ;  the  murders  for 
which  they  suffered  had  been  publicly  committed, 
and  the  only  wonder  was,  that  they  should  ^ave 
escaped  their  just  punishment  for  so  long  a  period 
as  three  years. 

This  hold  and  pertinacious  assertion  of  their  in- 
nocence by  such  undoubted  criminals,  fills  the 
mind  with  the  most  painful  emotions.  We  cannot 
but  shudder  at  the  infatuation  which  led  them  to 
go  before  their  Maker  with  a  lie  upon  their  Ups ; 
and  we  begin  to  doubt  what  degree  of  credit  may 
be  due  to  the  last  solemn  assertions  of  many  who 
have  died  for  crimes  proved  a^unst  them  by  only 
circumstantial  evidence.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
innocence  and  guilt,  in  the  same  awful  situation, 
with  the  terrible  apparatus  of  death  before  them, 
an  unpitying  crowd  of  fellow-men  around,  with  no 
hope  tor  the  future  but  such  as  may  be  founded  on 
the  mercy  of  their  Creator — can  the  conscience- 
stricken  criminal  and  the  guiltless  victim  of  judi- 
cial error,  under  these  terrible  circumstances,  feel 
alike — be  equally  able  to  call  down  upon  their 
judges  the  swifl-coming  condemnation  of  the  Great 
Judge?  It  seems  incredible  that  such  things 
should  be ;  yet  a  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
past  affords  many  instances  in  which  this  great 
problem  of  our  nature  remains  on  record,  only  to 
be  solved  at  that  day  when  the  secrets  of  all  hearts 
shall  be  made  known. 

Spain  was  governed,  in  1311,  by  Ferdinand  IV., 
a  monarch  possessing  many  excellent  qaalitiea, 
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bein^  btaye,  just  and  generous ;  yet  he  died  in  the 
prime  of  life  under  very  singular  circumstances, 
arising  out  of  a  departure  from  the  love  of  justice 
which  he  had  usually  evinced.  Three  noblemen 
were  brought  before  him  charged  with  having 
murdered  a  fourth ;  they  strongly  protested  their 
innocence,  and  affirmed  that,  if  time  were  given 
them,  they  could  bring  proofs  of  it ;  but  the  Wg, 
disregarding  their  intreaties,  ordered  them  to  be 
thrown  from  a  lofty  rock.  The  unfortunate  men 
continued  to  make  the  strongest  asseverations  of  in- 
nocence, declaring  that  the  death  of  the  king,  with- 
in thirty  days  from  that  time,  would  show  the 
truth  of  their  statements,  for  that  they  summoned 
him  to  come  to  judgment  with  them  before  the 
throne  of  Heaven.  Ferdinand,  at  this  time,  was  in 
perfect  health  ;  but  whether  the  startling  predic- 
tion of  his  victims  produced  its  own  fulfilment  by 
affecting  his  imagination,  or  whether  some  other 
malady  attacked  him,  history  does  not  determine 
— he  died  on  the  last  of  the  thirty  days,  and  hence 
obtained  the  surname  of  Ferdinand  the  Sum- 
moned. 

About  this  period,  which  abounds  in  circum- 
stances that  show  the  superstitio;)  and  intellectual 
darkness  of  all  classes  of  people  in  Europe,  the 
celebrated  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  abolish- 
ed. This  powerful  body,  half  monastic,  half  mili- 
tary, had  acquired  a  strength  and  influence  which 
made  them  hateful  to  the  jealous  eyes  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe ;  while,  individually,  they 
were  feared  by  the  people,  who  suffered  from  their 
vices.  Wamors  of  the  cross,  they  passed  freely 
into  court  and  camp,  wherever  the  nobles  of  the 
land  were  assembled ;  thev  were  privileged  to  dis- 
play all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war — to 
practise  all  that  was  then  considered  gay,  gallant, 
and  refined,  or  adapted  to  win  the  love  of  dames 
of  high  degree  ;  while  their  vows  of  celibacy  cut 
them  off  from  all  chance  of  honorable  alliance 
with  the  objects  of  their  admiration.  Many  a  nO' 
ble  house  had  been  dishonored  by  these  soldier- 
priests  ;  many  a  humble  hearth  was  robbed  at 
once  of  the  innocence  of  its  brightest  ornament, 
and 'of  all,  in  the  shape  of  wealth,  that  rapacity 
could  wring  from  those  too  powerless  to  resist. 
Still,  though  guilty  of  ambition  and  profligacy — 
the  vices  of  the  camp ;  though  convicted  of  ava- 
rice and  luxury — ^the  sins  of  the  cloister ;  these 
wrought  not  their  downfall :  their  wealth,  as  a 
body,  was  immense,  and  greater  than  their  politi- 
cal power ;  so  Pope  Clement  V.,  then  at  Avignon, 
and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  (needy  prelate  and 
avaricious  king,)  caused  all  the  Knisrhts  Templars 
within  their  dominions  to  bo  seized  on  the  same 
day,  and  thrown  into  secure  dungeons.  Jacques 
de  Molay,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  and 
several  of  the  best  and  bravest  among  them,  were 
accused  of  sorcery,  and  other  dark  crimes  against 
the  laws  of  Grod  and  man,  which  admitted  not  of 
proof,  and  could  only  be  met  by  solemn  denial ; 
some  of  them,  in  the  agonies  of  the  torture  to 
which  they  wore  subjected,  confessed  to  impossible 
enormities,  and  were  thereupon  condemned  to  die. 
Not  so  Jacques  de  Molay ;  he  appears  to  have  pos- 
sessed qualities,  both  physical  and  mental,  that 
might "  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man  ;"  ming- 
ling the  martyr's  faith  with  the  warrior's  pride,  he 
never  quailed  under  the  severest  torture,  but 
strongly  protested  not  only  his  own  innocence,  but 
that  of  his  order.  Even  at  the  last  fiery  ordeal  of 
fagot  and  stake,  before  the  cathedral  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris,  he  appeared  with  unshaken  sereni- 


ty. His  deportment  was  full  of  majesty,  for  he 
had  long  been  the  equal  companion  of  princes ;  and 
of  calm  dignity,  for  he  was  conscious  of  innocence ; 
and  he  had,  withal,  a  Christian  faidi  whose  fervor 
could  not  be  chilled  even  in  the  hour  of  death. 
Humbly  admitting  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  faults 
of  our  common  nature,  he  denied  the  crimeslmpn- 
ted  to  him,  and  committing  bis  spirit  to  his  Maker, 
he  summoned  Clement  and  Philip  to  appear  with 
him  in  judgment  within  a  year.  They  both  out- 
lived the  period,  though  Philip  died  so  soon  after, 
as  to  occasion  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  be- 
lievers in  the  marvellous,  whether  his  sudden 
death  was  not  a  fulfilment  of  the  Grand  Master's 
prediction. 

Charles  de  Gontanit,  Baron  de  Biron,  was  the 
friend  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  before  that  monarch 
came  to  the  throne,  and  he  conUnued  to  be  his 
firm  adherent  for  some  time  afterwards.  Disap- 
pointed, however,  in  some  project  of  ambition,  he 
caballed  against  his  master,  and  being  betrayed  by 
his  own  valet,  was  committed  to  the  Bastille. 
Henry  was  much  attached  to  this  brave  chevalier, 
and  intreated  him  to  acknowledge  his  fault  and  be 
forgiven  ;  but  either  Biron  was  innocent,  and  his  va- 
let a  traitor,  or  he  continued  to  hope  that  that  person 
would  not  ultimately  criminate  him,  and  proudly 
refused  to  make  any  concession.  When  put  upon 
his  trisd,  he  was  found  guilty  ;  bnt  he  still  trusted 
to  Henry's  favor  for  a  pardon  :  the  king,  however, 
was  not  less  offended  by  his  obduracy  than  by  his 
treason,  and  signed  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  surprise  and  despair  of 
Biron  when  he  was  informed  Uiat  he  was  to  die  on 
the  following  day  :  he  broke  out  into  vehement 
protestations  of  innocence,  upbraided  the  king  with 
ingratitude  and  cruelty,  and  defied  and  denounced 
his  accusers  and  judges,  accusing  the  chancellor 
who  had  presided  at  his  trial  of  unfair  dealing,  and 
summoning  him  to  appear  in  judgment  with  him 
within  the  year.  The  chancellor,  thrice  armed  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  uprightness,  did  not 
die,  but  lived  five  years  longer  than  Biron — until 
1617. 

The  Portuguese  in  1640  threw  off  the  yoke  of 
Spain,  and  nominated  John,  Duke  of  Braganza,  to 
the  throne.  At  his  death  he  left  two  sons,  Al- 
phonzo  and  Pedro,  and  a  daughter,  Catherine,  who 
became  the  unhappy  wife  of  our  second  Charies. 
Alphonzo,  who  was  a  prince  of  mean  intellect, 
married  a  princess  of  Nemours ;  she  had  a  good 
dowry,  a  handsome  person,  considerable  talents, 
and  few  virtues  ;  and  they  succeeded  to  the  throne. 
Don  Pedro,  the  younger  brother  of  Alphon-^,  was 
every  way  his  superior  ;  and  the  shrewd ,  intrigu- 
ing, unscrupulous  princess  of  Nemours  soon  con- 
trived that  her  husband's  imbecility  should  be  so 
apparent,  as  to  justify  his  removal  from  the  throne  to 
make  room  for  Don  Pedro.  Her  own  divorce  then 
followed,  and  she  artfully  demanded  back  her 
dowry,  well  knowing  that  it  was  irrevocably 
squandered  ;  but,  as  her  real  object  was  to  become 
the  wife  of  Don  Pedro,  she  managed  to  be  solicited 
to  marry  him,  and  so  to  reassume  the  name  and 
rank  of  queen.  Having  carried  this  point,  the  guilty 
pair  thought  it  necessary,  for  their  own  secnrity,  to 
have  the  deposed  king  and  divorced  husband  close- 
ly confined  :  he  submitted  without  complaint,  and 
with  only  a  momentary  ebullition  of  anger,  on 
hearing  that  his  brother  had  married  his  wife. 
For  fifteen  years  he  remained  a  melancholy  cap- 
tive in  the  castle  of  Cintra,  the  beauties  of  whose 
'glorious  Eden'  he  was  not  suffered  to  &ajaf. 
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Wben  on  the  point  of  death,  he  said, '  I  am  going, 
but  the  queen  will  soon  follow  me  to  answer  before 
Grod's  awful  tribunal  for  the  evils  she  has  heaped 
opon  my  head.'  She  died  a  few  months  afler 
bim,  in  1683  ;  having  been  more  miserable  in  the 
gratification  of  her  passions,  than  her  victim  could 
have  been  in  his  sobtary  prison. 

The  last  and  most  remarkable  of  these  citations 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  reigning  &mily 
of  this  country ;  and  its  details  are,  perhaps,  piore 
touching  and  romantic  than  any  that  have  preceded 
it.  George,  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover, 
who  afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  married,  early  in  life,  to  Sophia  Doro- 
thea, princess  of  Halle,  a  young  lady  of  great  per- 
sonal beauty  and  accomphshments.  She  was  the 
only  child  of  her  parents,  and  had  been  reared 
with  much  tenderness,  so  that  she  carried  to  the 
eoart  of  the  elector  that  unchecked  gaiety  of  heart 
whieh  so  often  leads  innocent  and  inexperienced 
females  first  into  imprudence  and  then  into  error. 
She  allowed  herself,  soon  after  her  arrival,  to 
make  some  piquant  remarks  upon  the  rather  coarse 
and  inelegant  ladies  whom  her  father-in-law,  afler 
the  custom  of  the  small  German  sovereigns,  kept 
openly  at  his  court,  and  thereby  she  created  ene- 
mies, who  were  ever  on  the  watch  to  injure  and 
annoy  her.  Her  own  conduct  was  irreproachable, 
until,  in  an  evil  hour,  there  came  to  Hanover  the 
young  Count  Koningsmark,  a  Swedish  nobleman 
of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family,  who  was  high 
in  favor  at  the  court  of  Stockholm.  The  count, 
fascinated  by  the  manners  of  the  princess,  (whose 
husband  was  absent  with  his  father's  army,)  paid 
her  the  most  flattering  attentions,  which  she  care- 
lessly, but  it  is  beueved  innocently,  admitted. 
This  afibrded  the  elector  an  opportunity  of  accom- 

Elishing  her  ruin.  A  trap  was  laid  for  her,  which 
ad  the  effect  of  bringing  Koningsraark  to  the 
neighborhood  of  her  apartments  at  an  improper 
hour.  The  unfortunate  Swede  was  never  more 
seen  in  life,  and  Sophia,  being  arrested,  was  con- 
Teyed,  without  loss  of  time,  and  with  the  concur- 
rence of  her  deceived  husband,  to  the  castle  of 
Ahlen,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ahlen,  where  she 
remained  in  close  confinement  thirty-two  years. 

It  is 'not  to  be  supposed  that  this  incarceration 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
powerful  monarch — for  George  in  time  became 
king  of  Great  Britain— could  be  an  unimportant  se- 
cret. Their  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whowasnever 
on  very  good  terms  with  his  father,  was  anxious  to 
see  her,  and  twice,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  swam  his 
horse  across  the  river  that  surrounded  the  castle 
where  she  was  confined.  There  is  something 
very  tonching  in  this  filial  devotion  to  a  mother 
whom  he  could  scarcely  remember  to  have  seen, 
and  who  was  accused  of  such  grave  offences  ;  but 
the  heart  of  the  old  German  baron  who  kept  the 
castle  was  made  of  such  stem  stuff,  as  to  be  proof 
against  all  fine  emotions,  and  the  young  prince 
could  not  obtain  an  interview  with  his  mother. 
There  was  no  evidence  ag!unst  her  that  could 
justify  a  divorce ;  and  on  one  occasion  her  husband 
made  overtures  to  her  for  a  reconciliation  ;  but  she 
proudly  lephed,  "  If  what  I  am  accueeid  of  be 
true,  I  am  unworthy  of  him ;  if  the  accusation  be 
false,  he  is  unworthy  of  me ;  I  will  not  accept  his 
offer."  Immediately  before  her  death,  she  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  containing  an  affirmation  of  her 
innocence,  a  reproach  for  his  injustice,  and  a  cita- 
tion to  appear,  within  a  year  and  a  day,  at  the 
Dime  tribunal  for  judgment.  This  letter  she  con- 


fided to  an  intimate  friend,  with  a  solemn  charge 
to  see  it  delivered  to  the  king's  own  hand ;  but  as 
this  was  an  undertaking  of  a  delicate,  if  not  a  dan- 
gerous nature,  some  months  passed  by  without  its 
being  conveyed  to  him.  'At  length  his  visit  to  his 
electoral  dominions  seemed  to  present  the  desired 
opportunity,  and  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Hano- 
ver a  messenger  met  him,  and  delivered  the  packet 
to  bim  in  his  coach.  Supposing  that  it  came 
from  Hanover,  he  opened  it  directly ;  but  its  con- 
tents, and  the  fhtal  citation  with  which  it  ended, 
had  such  an  effect  on  him,  that  he  fell  into  convul- 
sions, which  brought  on  apoplexy  and  death.  He 
expired  at  the  palace  of  his  brother,  the  bishop  of 
Osnaburgh,  just  seven  months  after  his  unfortunate 
wife. 

George  II.,  their  son,  always  believed  in  his 
mother's  innocence,  and,  had  she  survived  his 
father,  be  would  have  restored  her  to  her  rank  as 
queen  dowager.  Soon  after  his  accession,  he 
visited  his  electoral  dominions,  and  caused  some 
alterations  to  be  made  in  the  palace.  On  taking 
up  the  floor  of  his  mother's  dressing-room,  the  re- 
mains of  Count  Knningsmark  were  discovered. 
It  is  probable  that  the  unfortunate  man  was  seized 
and  strangled  at  the  moment  of  his  arrest,  and  that 
his  body  was  placed  under  the  boards  to  prevent 
discovery.  The  affair  was  hushed  up,  for  (Jeorge 
was  careful  of  his  mother's  character ;  besides 
which,  prudential  motives  would  lead  him  to  desire 
strict  secrecy  on  this  subject.  His  frequent  alter- 
cations with  bis  father,  in  conjunction  with  the 
stigma  thrown  upon  his  mother,  had  already  given 
occasion  to  severe  sarcasm  and  some  ribaldry  on  the 
part  of  the  Jacobites,  and  this  discovery  was  not  cal- 
culated to  silence  unwelcome  insinuations  about  his 
parentage.  Sophia's  story  remains  on  the  page 
of  history,  a  melancholy  example  of  the  miseries 
that  may  result  from  the  neglect  of  those  minor 
morals  so  important  to  woman.  That  she  was 
essentially  innocent,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
but  if  she  had  also  been  duly  scrupulous  to  main- 
tain those  appearances  of  purity  wiiich  are  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  woman's  moral  status,  her 
whole  destiny  might  have  been  bright  instead  of 
dark ;  her  talents  and  beauty,  instead  of  being 
wasted  in  a  prison,  might  have  adorned  a  palace 
and  added  lustre  to  a  crown. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the  most 
famous  citations  recorded  in  history.  There  is 
matter  in  them  for  serious  consideration,  not  is 
encouraging  a  superstitious  belief  in  marvels,  but 
as  showing  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  th^ 
body ;  a  subject  of  such  importance,  that  the  writer 
gladly  leaves  it  to  abler  hands. 


Blace  Spots  on  Leaves.  The  black  spots  obserra- 
ble  on  the  leaves  of  the  elm,  plane,  ana  many  other 
trees  in  autumn,  are  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Barham  in 
the  following  ingenious  manner : — "  I  have  examined 
these  spots  with  some  attention.  They  have  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  insect  attacks,  and  are  as  little  con- 
nected with  changes  taking  place  in  the  physiolo^cal 
functions  of  the  tree.  They  are  entirely,  I  beheve, 
occasioned  by  the  concentration  of  the  rays  of  light 
passing  through  the  globules  of  rain,  or  dew,  which 
settle  on,  and  remain  attached  for  a  time  to  the 
leaves ;  hence  the  black  spot  is  formed  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  These  globules  act  the  part  of 
burning  lenses,  and  the  circular  patch  beneath  them 
is  scalded.  Thus  the  leaves  of  cucumbers  and  mel- 
ons, from  a  similar  cause,  are  frequently  blotched, 
and  sometimes  perforated.  ^  , 
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FOOTSTEPS  OF  AHOELS — ^MISCELLANIES. 


FOOTSTEPS  OF  AKGBLS. 

WBKn  the  boors  of  day  aie  nnmbered, 

And  the  voices  of  the  night 
Wake  the  better  soul,  that  slumbered, 
To  a  holy,  calm  delight ; 

Ere.  the  evening  lamps  are  lighted, 
And,  like  phantoms  grim  and  tidl, 

Shadows  from  the  fitful  fire-light  - 
Dance  apon  the  parlor  vail ; 

Then  the  forms  of  the  departed 

Enter  at  the  open  door; 
The  beloved,  the  true-hearted, 

Come  to  visit  me  once  more : 

He,  the  yotm^  and  strong,  who  cherished 

Noble  longings  for  the  strife. 
By  the  roadside  fell  and  perished, 

Weary  with  the  march  of  life ! 

They,  the  holy  ones  and  weakly, 
Who  the  cross  of  suJfering  bore, 

Folded  their  pale  hands  so  meekly, 
Spake  with  us  on  earth  no  more ! 

And  with  them  the  being  beanteoos 
Who  imto  my  youth  was  given, 

More  than  all  ihm^  else  to  love  me, 
And  is  now  a  samt  in  heaven. 

With  a  slow  and  noiseless  footstep 

Comes  that  messen^r  divine ; 
Takes  the  vacant  chair  beside  me, 

lAys  her  gentle  hand  in  mine. 

And  she  sits  and  gazes  at  me 
With  those  deep  and  tender  eyes, 

lake  the  stars,  so  still  and  saint-Uke, 
I/wking  downward  irom  the  skies. 

Uttered  not,  yet  comprehended, 

Is  the  spint's  voiceless  prayer, 
Soft  rebukes,  in  blessings  ended, 

Breathing  from  her  lips  of  air. 

O,  though  oft  depressed  and  lonely, 

All  my  fears  are  laid  aside. 
If  I  bat  remember  only 

Sach  as  these  have  lived  and  died ! 

LongfeUttw't  Poems  (^Chambers'  Journal.) 


ERCotmAonca  Hnnrs. — ^Don't  be  discouraged,  if  in 
the  outset  of  life  things  do  not  go  on  smoothly.  It 
seldom  happens  that  the  hopes  we  cherish  for  the 
fntnre  are  realized.  The  path  of  life  appears  smooth 
and  level ;  but  when  we  come  to  travel  it,  we  find  it 
all  up  hill,  and  generally  rough  enough.  The  jour- 
ney IS  a  laborious  one;  and,  whether  poor  or 
wealthy,  hi^h  or  low,  we  shall  find  it  to  our  disap- 
pointment, if  we  have  built  any  other  calculation. 
To  endure  it  with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  possible, 
and  to  elbow  our  way  through  the  great  crowd, 
"  hoping  for  little,  yet  striving  for  much,''  is  perhaps 
the  best  plan.  Don't  be  discouraged,  if  occasionally 
you  slip  down  by  the  way,  and  your  neighbor  treads 
over  you  a  Uttle;  or,  in  other  words,  don't  let  a 
failure  or  two  dishearten  you.  Accidents  tviU  hap- 
pen, miscalculations  will  sometimes  be  made  ;  things 
will  turn  out  differently  from  our  expectations,  and 
we  may  be  sufferers.  It  is  worth  while  to  remem- 
ber, that  fortune  is  like  the  skies  in  April,  sometimes 
dear  and  favorable;  and  as  it  would  be  foUy  to 
deqwlr  of  again  seeing  the  sun,  because  to-day  is 


stormy,  s(^  it  is  unwise  to  sink  into  despondescj 
when  fortune  flrowns,  since,  in  the  common  coarse 
of  things,  she  may  surely  be  expected  to  smile  and 
smile  again.  Don't  be  discouraged  if  you  are 
deceived  in  the  people  of  the  world ;  they  are  rotten 
at  the  core.  From  such  sources  as  these  yoa  may 
be  most  unexpectedly  deceived,  and  yoa  will  natoraUy 
feel  sore  imder  such  deceptions ;  out  to  th«6e  yoa 
may  become  used :  if  you  fore  as  other  people  do, 
they  will  lose  their  novelty  before  you  grow  gray, 
ana  you  will  learn  to  trust  more  cautiously,  and 
examine  their  character  closely,  before  you  allow 
great  opportunities  lo  injure  you.  Don't  be  discour- 
aged under  any  circumstances.  Go  steadily  foni-ard. 
Bather  consult  your  own  conscience  than  the  opinion 
of  men,  thongb  the  latter  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Be  industrious,  be  sober,  be  honest ;  dealing  in  per- 
fect kindness  with  all  who  come  in  your  way,  exer- 
cising a  neighborly  and  obli^g  spint  in  your  whole 
intercourse ;  and  if  you  do  not  prosper  as  rapidly 
now  as  some  of  your  neighbors,  (tepend  upon  it  yoa 
will  be  at  least  as  happy. — Nacipaper  paragrofh. 

DuBLnr  SaoE-BLACES  sixtt  years  aso. — Among 
the  populace  of  Dublin,  says  the  University  Maga- 
zine, the  shoe-blacks  were  a  numerous  niid  formida- 
ble body — the  precursors  of  Day  and  Martin,  till  the 
superior  merits  of  the  latter  put  an  end  to  their  trade. 
The  polish  they  used  was  lamp-black  and  eggs,  for 
which  they  purchased  all  that  were  rotten  in  the 
markets.  Their  implements  consisted  of  a  three- 
legged  stool,  a  basket  containing  a  blunt  knife, 
cidled  a  spudd,  a  painter's  brush,  and  an  c^  wic, 
A  gentleman  tumally  went  out  in  the  morning  with 
dii^  boots  or  shoes,  sure  to  find  a  shoe-black  sitting 
on  his  stool  at  the  comer  of  the  street.  He  laid  hie 
foot  on  his  lap  without  ceremony,  where  the  artist 
scraped  it  with  his  spudd,  wiped  it  with  his  «ig,  and 
then  laid  on  his  composition  as  thick  as  black  paint 
with  his  painter's  brush.  The  stuff  dried  with  a 
rich  polish,  requiring  no  friction,  and  little  inferior 
to  the  elaborated  modem  fluids,  save  only  the  intol- 
erable odors  exhaled  from  eggs  in  a  high  state  of 
putridity,  and  which  filled  any  bouse  which  was 
entered  before  the  composition  was  quite  dry,  and 
sometimes  even  tainted  the  air  of  fashionable  drav- 
ing^rooms.  Polishing  shoes,  we  should  mentioo, 
was  at  this  time  a  refinement  almost  confined  to 
cities,  people  in  the  country  being  generally  satisfied 
with  grease.  [This  custom  still  lingers  in  Paris: 
we  have  had  our  boots  polished  on  the  Font  Nenf ; 
and  boy  shoe-blacks  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
steamers  plying  on  the  Seine.] 

How  TO  CLEAK  A  FowuKo-piECE. — SiT  Astley  Coo- 
per seemed  to  be  innately  philosophically  disposed, 
and  always  had  some  object  of  practical  utility  in 
view.  In  his  scientific  inquiries,  he  had  remailcahle 
facility  of  applying  his  knowledge  to  the  daily  con- 
cerns of  life,  and  delighted  in  suggesting  improve- 
ments for  matters  which  might  almost  appear  too 
trifling  to  attract  bis  notice.  I  remember  upon  one 
occasion  saying  in  his  hearing,  "  I  must  send  my  gun 
to  town  to  nave  it  cleaned,  for  it  has  become  so  much 
leaded  that  it  is  unfit  for  use."  "  Pooh ! "  said  he ; 
"  send  it  to  London !  there  is  not  the  least  occaision 
for  it.  Keep  a  few  ounces  of  quicksilver  in  the  gun- 
case,  and  then  you  can  easily  unlead  your  gun  your- 
self. Stop  up  the  touch-holes  by  means  of  a  little 
wax,  and  then,  pouring  the  quicksilver  into  the  bar- 
rels, roll  it  along  them  for  a  few  minutes.  The  mer- 
cury and  the  lead  will  form  an  amalgam,  and  leave 
the  gun  as  clean  as  the  first  day  it  came  out  of  the 
shop.  You  have  then  only  to  strain  the  quicksilver 
through  a  piece  of  thin  wash-leather,  and  it  is  again 
fit  for  use,  for  the  lead  will  be  left  in  the  strainer." 
I  have  since  adopted  this  plan,  and  with  perfect  suc- 
cess.— Life  of  Sir  Attley  Cooper. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The  incomparable  Spectator  is  the  only  British 
Journal  we  have  seen,  which  has  not  fallen  into  a 
passion  about  the  Prince  de  JoinTille's  speculations 
open  a  steam  armament  to  attack  Great  Britain — if 
it  should  become  necessary. 

These  English  jonroalists  are^  right.  It  wonld 
be  very  cruel  and  barbarous  to  plunder  and  bum 
English  merchant  ships,  or  to  batter  down  or  hold 
to  ransom  English  sea-port  towns,  killing  peace- 
able men,  and  women  and  children.  Bat  we,  who 
•M  out  of  England,  cannot  avoid  making  in  some 
degree  a  general  principU  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  is  as  wicked  to  do  this  to  other  nations 
as  it  is  to  do  it  to  the  English ;  and  that  it  is  as 
wicked  for  Englishmen  to  do  it,  as  for  French- 
men to  do  it.  And  then  we  have  a  recollection 
that  some  of  the  English  writers  have  speculated 
upon  the  expediency  of  battering  down  our  sea- 
coast  towns,  and  exciting  the  negroes  to  attack 
their  masters,  (they  probably  trusted  to  the  chiv- 
alry of  the  slaves',  as  a  security  for  the  women 
and  children.)  And  then  the  wholesale  slaughters 
in  India,  and  die  cutting  down  solid  masses  of 
'helpless  Chinese,  (in  onr  opinion  the  greatest 
•orime  in  history,)  byway  of  opening  trade!  It 
really  seems  to  us,  whose  habits  and  prejudices 
■'■re  all  in. favor  of  England,  that  she  has  less  cause 
■tkan  any  other  people,  to  profras  so  holy  a  horror 
of  sheddbg  the  blood  of  the  weak  and  helpless. 

But.it  has  been  a  boast  of  England,  that  while 
ti»  French  and  the  Yankees  are  excitable,  and 
en  be  easily  goaded  into  passion  by  a.  liille  fun, 
>th«  English  are  quite  above  the  annoyances  of 
jonmalistB  aad  pamphleteers.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  sensitiveness  is  so  apparent  on  this  occasion  1 
'Can  it  be  that  the  French  prince  has  really  touched 
-a  sore  point,  and  that  England  feds  herself  less 
invulnerable,  less  safe,  than  she  was  before  ?  Such 
has  been  our  opinion  ever  since  the  applicability 
•of  steam  to  war-ships  has  been  ascertained.  So 
■long  as  sailors  were  necessary  in  naval  engage- 
ments, the  superiority  of  England  was  snre— for 
it  is  impossible  for  a  rival  government,  by  any 
•outlay  of  money,  to  .oreate  this  indispensable  roar 


terial.  But  when  the  steady  steam  battery  i 
into  existence,  and  the  improvements  in  gmtnery 
were  made,  it  became  possible,  by  an  equal  expen- 
diture of  capital,  to  rival  the  English  fiavy — ao  hi 
at  least  as  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  narrew 
channel  upon  equal  turns.  If  there  shonld  he 
war  between  England  and  Fiance,  there  will  be 
suooeasors  of  Paul  Joa».  Let  us  hope  that  the 
danger  of  this  may  have  a  due  weight  with  fntme 
Pafanietstons. 

It  will  be  seen  that  private  trade  with  the  Niger 
is  about  to  be  resumed. 

As  it  is  aaksowledged  that  all  the  ethet  cf  the 
English  navy  upon  the  slave-trade  has  been  to 
increase  its  horrors,  let  us  hope  that  the  con- 
jecture of  the  Speetator  may  be  realised,  and  that 
the  treaties  which  England  has  made,  (and  which 
have  often  threatened  to  bring  on  a  war  with  as 
and  with  France,)  may  be  abandoned. 

The  Spectator  seems  to  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Philadel- 
phia riots,  and  is  disposed  to  do  ns  justice. 

The  Energiatjrpe  shows  a  farther  improvement 
in  the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  Daguerreotype. 
This,  the  Electric  Telegraph,  tuid  the  Atmosphetie 
Railway,  overwhelm  us  with  admiration. 

The  Royal  Love-Letters  are  curious,  as  showiag 
the  state  of  refinement  and  intelligence  which  the 
first  family  in  the  nation  has  attained  to— and  the 
gentleness  with  which  women  are  treated  who  are 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  connected  with  it. 

If  we  could  only  have  given  the  pictures  of  the 
English  Exhibition  in  China,  onr  readers  wonld 
have  heartily  enjoyed  it— especially  such  of  them 
as  have  seen  Mr.  Dunn's  admirable  Chinese  Mo- 
seum,  now  in  London.  Even  without  then, 
however,  there  is  much  good  in  the  article. 

In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  and 
the  article  upon  the  Reprints  of  the  Stnttgart  lit- 
erary Union,  we  give  some  good  continental 
matter. 
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TBB   TBAfROSE. 


JThe  IbUowfngla  taken  ftom  an  American  publication  entitled 
"The  Uarflower" — a  aerlea  of  aketcbea  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecber 
Bloin.  Mr«.  Htowo'a  acenra  and  characters  are  of  a  domestic 
nature,  each  exblMilng  some  feature  in  ever7-<lay  lifo  which  we 
are  apt  to  regard  as  of  little  or  no  importaitca  That  which  we 
extract  rery  simply  but  happily  inculcates  the  dutv  of  cherish- 
ing a  sense  of  the  beautlfat  amone  our  lowlli^r  neighbors — **  thnt 
fine  feeling  which  msls  out  and  ales,  because  they  are  too  hanl 
pressed  to  prucure  it  any  gratification."]— C/utmMrs'  Jounml. 

TsEKB  it  Stood,  in  its  little  green  vase,  on  a  light 
ebony  stand,  in  the  vindow  of  the  drawing-room. 
The  rich  satin  curtains,  wiA  their  costly  fringes, 
swept  down  on  either  side  of  it,  ond  around  it  glit- 
tered  every  rare  and  ianciftil  trifle  which  weahh  can 
offer  lo  loxnry,  and  yet  that  mmple  rose  was  the  fair- 
est of  them  all.  So  pore  it  looked,  its  white  leaves 
just  touched  with  that  delicious  creamy  tint  peculiar 
to  its  kind ;  its  cup  so  full,  so  perfect ;  its  head  bend- 
ing as  if  it  were  sinking  and  melting  away  in  its  own 
richness — oh !  when  did  ever  man  make  anything  to 
equal  the  living  perfect  flower ! 

But  the  sanlight  that  streamed  through  the  window 
revealed  something  fairer  than  the  rose — ^a  young 
htdy  reclining  on  an  ottoman,  who  was  thns  ttddress- 
ed  by  her  livelier  cousin.  "  I  say,  coasin,  I  have  been 
thinking  what  yon  are  to  do  with  yonr  pet  rose  when 
yoa  go  to  New  York,  as  to  our  consternation  yon  are 
determined  to  do ;  yon  kiiow  it  would  be  a  saA.  pity 
to  leave  it  with  such  a  scatter-brain  as  I  am.  I  love 
flowers  indeed ;  that  is,  I  like  a  regular  bonquet,  cut 
off  and  tied  up,  to  carry  to  a  party ;  bnt  as  to  all 
ttns  tending  and  fussing,  which  is  needfbl  to  keep 
them  growmg,  I  have  no  gifts  in  that  line." 

"Make  yourself  easy  as  to  that,  Kate,"  said  Flor- 
ence, with  a  smile  j  "I  have  no  intention  of  calling 
upon  yoor  talents ;  I  have  an  asylom  in  view  for  my 
favorite." 

"  Oh,  then  you  know  just  what  I  was  going  to  say. 
Mrs.  Marshall,  I  presnme,  has  been  speaking  to  you ; 
she  was  here  yesterday,  and  I  was  quite  pathetic 
upon  the  sabject,  telling  her  the  loss  yoor  fiivorite 
would  sustain,  and  so  forth ;  apd  she  said  how  de- 
lighted she  wonld  be  to  have  it  in  her  greenhouse,  it 
is  in  such  a  fine  state  now,  so  full  of  buds.  I  told 
her  I  knew  you  would  like  to  give  it  to  her,  you  ore 
so  fond  of  Mrs.  Mars^hall,  yon  know." 

"  Now,  Kate,  I  am  sorry,  but  I  have  otherwise  en- 
gaged it." 

"  Who  can  it  be  to  ?  yon  have  so  few  intimates 
here." 

"  Oh,  it  is  only  one  of  my  odd  fancies." 

"But  do  tell  me,  Florence." 

"  Well,  const  n,  you  know  the  little  pale  girl  to  whom 
we  give  sewing  ? " 

"What!  little  Mary  Stephens  ?  How  absurd,  Flor- 
ence !  This  is  just  another  of  your  motheriy  old- 
maidish  ways,  dressing  dolls  for  poor  children,  mak- 
ing bonnets,  and  knitting  socks  for  all  the  little  dirty 
babies  in  the  neighborhood.  I  do  believe  you  have 
made  more  calls  in  those  two  vile  ill-smeUing  alleys 
behind  our  house,  than  ever  you  have  in  Chestnut 
street,  though  you  know  everybody  is  half  dying  to 
see  you ;  and  now,  to  crown  all,  you  must  give  this 
choice  little  bijou  to  a  sempstress-girl,  when  one  of 
your  most  intimate  friends,  in  yonr  own  class,  would 
value  it  so  highly.  What  in  the  worid  can  people  in 
thor  circumstances  want  with  flowers  ? " 

"Just  the  same  as  I  do,"  replied  Florence,  calmly. 
"  Have  yon  not  noticed  that  the  little  girl  never  comes 
here  without  looking  wistfully  at  the  opening  buds  ? 
And  don't  you  reniembcr,  the  other  morning  she  ask- 
ed me  so  prettily  if  I  would  let  her  mother  come  and 
see  it,  she  was  so  fond  of  flowers  ?  " 

"  But,  Florence,  only  think  of  this  rare  flower  stand- 
ing on  a  table  with  ham,  eggs,  cheese,  and  flour,  and 
stifled  in  that  close  little  room  where  Mrs.  Stephens 
and  her  daughter  manage  to  wash,  iron,  and  cook." 

"  Weil,  Kate,  lud  if  I  were  obliged  to  live  in  one 


eoone  room,  and  wash,  and  iron,  and  oook,  as  yoa 
say  j  if  I  had  to  spend  every  moment  of  my  time  ia 
toil,  with  no  prospea  from  my  window  but  a  brick 
wall  and  dirty  lane,  such  a  flower  as  this  would  be 
imtold  enjoyment  to  me." 

"Pshaw,  Florence;  all  sentiment!  Poor  people 
have  no  time  to  be  sentimental.  Besides,  I  don't  b^ 
lipve  it  will  glow  with  them ;  it  is  a  greealioaae 
flower,  and  used  to  delicate  hving." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  a  flower  never  inquires  whethra 
its  owner  is  rich  or  poor ;  and  Mrs.  Stephens,  what- 
ever else  she  has  not,  has  sunshine  of  as  good  quality 
as  this  that  streams  through  our  window.  The  beau- 
tiful thin<^  that  God  makes  are  bis  gifts  to  all  alike. 
You  ynW  see  that  my  fair  rose  will  be  as  tt-tjll  and 
cheeriul  in  Mrs.  Stephens'  room  as  in  ours." 

"  Well,  after  all,  how  odd !  When  one  gives  to 
poor  people,  one  wants  to  give  them  something  use/W 
— a  bushel  of  potatoes,  a  ham,  and  such  things." 

"  Why,  certainly,  potatoes  and  ham  must  be  sup- 
plied ;  but,  having  ministered  to  the  first  and  most 
craving  wants,  why  not  add  any  other  little  pleasores 
or  gratifications  we  may  have  it  in  oar  power  to  be> 
stow  ?  I  know  there  are  many  of  the  poor  who  have 
fine  feeling  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  beautiful,  which 
rusts  out  and  clies  because  they  are  too  hard  pressed 
to  procure  it  any  gratification.  Poor  Mrs.  Stephens, 
for  example,  I  know  she  would  enjoy  birds,  and  flow- 
ers, and  music  as  much  as  I  do.  I  have  seen  her 
eye  light  tip  as  she  looked  upon  these  things  in  out 
drawing-room,  and  yet  not  one  beautiful  thing  can 
she  command.  From  necessity,  her  room,  her  cloth- 
ing, all  she  has,  must  be  coarse  and  plain.  Yon 
should  have  seen  the  almost  rapture  she  and  Mary 
felt  when  I  offered  them  my  rose." 

"  Dear  me !  all  this  may  be  true,  but  I  never  thought 
of  it  before.  I  never  thought  that  these  haid-work- 
ing  people  had  any  ideas  of  tasu  '.  " 

"  Then  why  do  you  see  the  geranium  or  rose  so 
carefully  nursed  in  the  old  cracked  teapot  in  the 
poorest  room,  or  the  morning-glory  planted  in  a  box, 
and  twined  about  the  window  ?  Do  not  these  show 
that  the  htmian  heart  yearns  for  the  beautiful  in  all 
ranks  of  life  ?  You  remember,  Kate,  how  onr  wash- 
erwoman sat  up  a  whole  night,  after  a  hard  day's 
work,  to  make  her  first  baby  a  pretty  dress  to  be  bap- 
tized in." 

"  Yes,  and  I  remember  how  I  laughed  at  you  for 
making  such  a  tasteful  little  cap  for  it." 

"  Well,  Katy,  I  think  the  look  of  perfect  delight 
with  which  the  poor  mother  regarded  ner  baby  in  its 
new  dress  and  c^  was  something  quite  worth  cre- 
ating:  I  do  believe  she  couUl  not  have  felt  more 
grateful  if  I  had  sent  her  a  barrel  of  flour." 

"Well,  I  never  thought  before  of  giving  anything 
to  the  poor  but  what  thiey  really  needed,  and  I  have 
always  been  willing  to  do  that  when  I  could  without 
going  far  out  of  my  way." 

"  Well,  cousin,  if  our  heavenly  Father  gave  to  us 
after  this  mode,  we  should  have  only  coarse,  shapeless 
piles  of  provisions  lying  about  the  world,  instead  of 
all  this  Wuitiful  variety  of  trees,  tmd  fruits,  and 
flowers." 

"  Well,  well,  cousin,  I  suppose  you  are  right,  but 
have  mercy  on  my  poor  head;  it  is  too  small  to  hold 
so  many  new  ideas  all  at  once — so  ^  on  your  own 
way ;"  and  the  little  lady  began  practising  a  waltzing 
step  before  the  glass  with  great  satisfttction. 
•  •  • 

It  was  a  very  small  room,  lighted  by  only  one  win- 
dow. There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor ;  there  was 
a  clean  but  coarsely-covered  bed  in  one  comer;  a 
cupboard,  with  a  few  dishes  and  plates,  in  the  other ; 
a  chest  of  drawers ;  and  before  the  window  stood  a 
small  cherry  stand,  quite  new,  and  indeed  it  was  the 
only  article  in  the  room  that  seemed  so. 

A  pale,  sickly-looking  woman  of  about  forty  was 
leaning  back  in  her  rocking-chair,  her  eyes  closed. 
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•nd  ber  lip6  oonpressed  as  if  in  paia.  She  rocked  | 
backward  and  forward  a  few  minntes,  pressed  ber 
hand  hard  upon  her  eyes,  and  then  languidly  resumed 
her  fine  stitching,  on  which  she  had  been  busy  since 
morning.  The  door  opened,  and  a  slender  little  girl 
of  about  twelve  years  of  age  entered,  her  large  blue 
eyes  dilated  and  radiant  with  delight,  as  she  bore  in 
the  vase  with  the  rose-tree  in  it. 

"  Oh !  see,  mother,  see !  Here  is  one  in  ftUl  bloom, 
and  two  more  half  oat,  and  ever  so  many  more  pretty 
buds  peeping  out  of  the  green  leaves." 

The  poor  woman's  fiice  brightened  as  she  looked, 
first  on  the  rose,  and  then  on  her  sickly  child,  on 
whose  face  she  had  not  seen  so  bright  a  color  for 
months. 

"  God  bless  her ! "  she  exclaimed  unconsciously. 

"Miss  Florence — yes,  I  knew  you  would  feel  so, 
mother.  Does  it  not  inake  your  head  feel  better  to 
see  such  a  beantiful  flower?  Now,  yon  will  not  look 
so  longingly  at  the  flowers  in  the  market,  for  we  have 
a  rose  that  is  handsomer  than  any  of  them.  Why,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  worth  as  much  to  tis  as  our  whole 
little  garden  used  to  be.  Only  see  how  many  buds 
there  are!  Just  count  them;  and  only  smell  the 
flower!  Now,  where  shall  we  set  it  Ujp?"  And 
Mary  skipped  about,  placing  her  flower  first  in  one 
position  and  then  in  another,  and  walking  off  to  see 
the  efliect,  till  her  mother  gently  reminded  her  that 
the  rose-tree  could  not  preserve  its  beauty  without 
sunlight. 

"  Oh  yes,  truly,"  said  Mary;  "well,  then,  it  must 
be  pieced  here  on  otir  new  stand.  How  glad  I  am 
that  we  have  such  a  handsome  new  stand  for  it ;  it 
will  look  so  much  better."  And  Mrs.  Stephens  laid 
down  her  work,  and  folded  a  piece  of  newspaper,  mi 
which  the  treasure  was  duly  deposited. 

"There,"  said  Mary,  watching  the  arrangement 
eagerly,  "  that  will  do — ^no,  for  it  does  not  show  both 
the  opening  buds:  a  little  farther  round — a  little 
more ;  there,  that  is  right ;"  and  then  Mary  walked 
around  to  view  the  rose  in  various  positions,  after 
which  she  urged  her  mother  to  go  with  her  to  the 
outside,  and  see  how  it  looked  there.  "  How  kind  it 
was  in  Miss  Flottnce  to  think  of  giving  this  to  as," 
said  Mary ;  "  though  she  hod  done  so  much  for  us, 
and  given  us  so  many  things,  yet  this  seems  the  best 
of  all,  because  it  seems  as  if  she  thought  of  us,  and 
knew  just  how  we  felt ;  and  so  few  do  that,  you 
know,  mother." 

What  a  bright  afternoon  that  little  gift  made  in  that 
little  room.  How  much  faster  Mary's  fingers  flew 
the  livelong  day  as  she  sat  sewing  by  her  mother; 
and  Mrs.  Stephens,  in  the  happiness  of  her  child, 
almost  forgot  that  she  had  a  headache,  and  thought, 
as  she  sipped  her  evening  cup  of  tea,  that  she  felt 
stronger  than  she  had  done  for  some  time. 

That  rose!  its  sweet  influence  died  not  with  the 
first  day.  Through  all  the  long  cold  winter,  the 
watching,  tending,  cherishing  that  flower,  awakened 
a  Ihonsaud  pleas:iut  trains  of  thought,  that  beguiled 
the  sameness  and  weariness  of  their  life.  Every  day 
the  fair  growing  thing  put  forth  some  fresh  beauty — 
a  leaf,  a  bud,  a  new  shoot — and  constantly  awakened 
fresh  enji)yment  in  its  possessors.  As  it  stood  in  the 
window,  the  passer-by  would  sometimes  stop  and 
gaze,  attmctea  by  its  beauty,  tuid  then  proud  and 
happy  was  Mary ;  nor  did  even  the  serious  and  care- 
worn widow  notice  with  indifi°erence  this  tribute  to 
the  beauty  of  their  favorite. 

But  Utile  did  Florence  think,  when  she  bestowed 
the  gift,  that  there  twined  about  it  an  invisible  thread 
that  reached  far  and  brightly  into  the  web  of  her  des- 
tiny. 

One  cold  afternoon  in  early  spring,  a  tall  and 
graceful  gentleman  called  at  the  lowl;^  room  to  pay 
lor  the  making  of  some  linen  by  the  inmates.  He 
was  a  stranger  and  wayfarer,  recommended  through 
the  charity  of  some  of  Mrs.  Stephens'  patrons.    As 


he  turned  to  go,  his  eye  tested  admiringly  od  the 
rose-tree,  and  he  stopped  to  gaze  at  it. 

"  How  beautiflU ! "  said  he. 

"  Yes,"  said  little  Mary,  "  and  it  was  giTen  to  vs 
by  a  lady  as  sweet  and  beautiftil  as  that  is." 

"  Ah,''  said  the  stranger,  turning  upon  her  a  pair 
of  bright  dark  eyes,  pleased  and  rather  struck  b^  the 
commtmicotion ;  "and  how  came  she  to  give  it  to 
yon,  my  little  girl?"  "Oh,  becatise  we  are  poor, 
and  mother  is  sick,  and  we  never  can  have  an]rtl>ing 
pretty.  We  used  to  have  a  gardea  once,  and  we 
loved  flowers  so  much,  and  Miss  Florence  found  it 
out,  and  so  she  gave  us  this." 

"  Florence ! "  echoed  the  stranger. 

"  Yes—  Miss  Florence  I'Estiange — a  beantiful  lady. 
They  say  she  was  Irom  foreign  ports ;  but  she  speaks 
English  just  like  other  ladies,  only  sweeter." 

"  Is  she  here  now?  is  she  in  this  city  ?"  said  the 
gentleman  eagerly.  "No;  she  left  some  months 
ago,"  said  the  widow,  noticing  the  shade  of  disap- 
pointment on  his  face ;  "  but,"  said  she,  "  you  can 
find  out  all  about  her  at  her  aunt's,  Mrs.  Ciarlyle's, 
No.  10 street." 

A  short  time  after,  Florence  received  a  letter  in  a 
hand-writing  that  ntade  her  tremble.  During  the 
many  early  years  of  her  life  spent  in  France,  she 
had  well  learned  to  know  that  writing.  This  letter 
told  that  *«  was  living,  that  he  had  traced  her,  even 
as  a  hidden  streamlet  may  be  traced,  by  the  freshness, 
the  verdure  of  heart,  which  her  deeds  of  kindness 
had  left  wherever  she  had  passed.  Thus  much  said, 
our  readers  need  no  help  in  finishing  my  story  fat 
themselves. 


From  the  Athmmn. 
SONG  OP   THE   OBEMAN   WEATES. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  travelled  in  that 
beautiful  part  of  Germany  called  the  Saxon  Swit- 
zerland, and  thence  onward  through  Silesia  to  the 
Riesen  Gebirge,  will  have  knowledM  not  only  of 
the  character  of  the  country,  but  of  its  iDdostrious 
people,  living  not  in  towns,  but,  as  it  were,  in  one 
continuous  vUIage  along  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys, 
following  the  couree  of  a  river  or  rivulet.  They 
will  remember  the  houses,  half  built  of  wood,  and 
gaily  painted  red,  and  green,  and  yellow,  like  so 
many  Mrs.  Jarley's  caravans  standing  in  the  sun- 
shine ;  and  they  will  remember,  too,  all  the  webs 
of  linen-thread  which  lay  on  the  hill  sides  bleach- 
ing, and  all  the  looms  that  they  heard  at  work 
within  the  houses.  They  will  remember  that  in 
these  gay,  straggling  brookside  villages,  is  made 
all  the  beautiful  damask  table-linen  which  has  been 
their  admiration  at  tlie  hotels  and  in  private  houses 
half  over  Europe.  As  they  passed  through  this 
region  of  German  weavere,  they,  no  doubt,  have 
thought  of  our  own  weavers  in  Manchester  and 
Glasgow,  living  in  dens  of  poverty,  working  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  and  hardly  seeing  God's  sunshine, 
and  to  their  fancies  these  Silcsian  villages  seemed 
bits  of  Arcadian  life.  The  prosperity  of  that  re- 
gion, however,  is  with  the  things  that  were — times 
are  altered,  even  there ;  political  changes  and  re- 
strictions, principally  perhaps  the  closing  of  the 
market  which  they  had  for  their  goods  in  Russia 
and  Poland,  has  brought  down  tne  curse  of  the 
bitterest  poverty  and  want  on  these  industrious 
people.  The  hand-loom  weavers  of  Lancashire 
are  not  suffering  more  severe  want  than  they. 

Our  own  Hood  wrote  "  The  Song  of  the  Shirt," 
like  a  knell  sounding  from  the  depths  of  despair  to 
call  up  human  kindness  in  human  hearts,  and  the 
German  poet  Freillgrath,  one  of  the  noUest'Jieaited 
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men  and  finest  poets  of  Germany,  haa  written,  too, 
his  poem  from  tne  mountains  of  Silesia,  which  is  a 
worthy  pendant  to  Hood's  song.  The  following 
is  a  translation,  by  Mary  Hewitt,  of  Freillgrath's 
poem,  but  whicli  we  mnst  first  preinise  with  a  word 
or  two  of  explanation. — Rubezahl,  familiar  to  our 
readers  as  Number-nip,  had  his  haunt  among  the 
Riesen  Gebirge,  and  was  the  especial  iriend  and 
patron  of  the  poor.  The  legend  of  Riibezahl  is 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  beautiful  of  the  Ger- 
man popular  stories : — 

Fram  the  Motmtaini  of  Silesia. 

Green  grow  the  bndding  blackberry  hedgen ; 

What  joy !  a  violet  meets  my  quest ! 
The  blackbird  seeks  the  last  year's  sedges, 

The  chaffinch  also  builds  her  nest. 
The  snow  has  from  each  place  receded, 

Alone  is  while  the  mountain's  brow  ; 
I  from  my  home  have  stolen  unheeded ; 

This  is  the  place — I  'U  venture  now ; 
Rubezahl! 

Hears  he  my  can?  I '11  boldly  face  him ! 

He  is  not  bad !    Upon  ibis  rock 
My  pack  of  linen  I  will  place  him — 

It  is  a  right-good,  heavy  stock ! 
And  fine !  yes,  I  '11  aphold  it  ever, 

I'  «h'  dale  no  better  's  wove  at  all — 
He  shows  himself  to  mortal  never ! 

So  courage,  heart !  once  more  I  call ; 
R&besahl! 

No  sound  I    Into  the  wood  I  hasted, 

That  he  might  help  us,  hard  bested  I 
My  mother's  cheeks  so  wan  and  wasted — 

Within  the  house  no  crumb  of  bread ! 
To  market,  cursing,  went  my  father — 

Might  he  but  there  a  buyer  meet ! 
Whh  Rubexabl  I  '11  venture  rather — 

Him  for  the  third  time  I  entreat ! 
Rubezahl ! 

For  he  so  kindly  helped  a  many, — 

My  grandmother  oft  to  me  has  told  ; 
Yes,  gave  poor  folks  a  good4uck  penny 

VVhose  woe  was  undeserved,  of  old ! 
So  here  I  sped,  my  heart  beats  lightly, 

My  goods  are  justly  measured  all ! 
I  wiil  not  beg, — will  sell  uprightly  I 

Oh,  that  he  mould  come !   Eiibezahl  ! 
Rubezahl! 

If  this  small  pack  should  take  his  fancy, 

Perhaps  he  'd  order  more  to  come ! 
I  should  be  pleased !    Ah,  there  is  plenty 

As  beautiful  as  this,  at  home ! 
Suppose  he  took  it  every  piece ! 

Ah,  would  his  choice  on  this  might  fall ! 
What 's  pawned  I  would  myself  release — 

That  would  be  glorious !    RSbezahl ! 
Rabezahl! 

I  'd  enter  then  our  small  loom  gaily, 

And  cry,  "  Here,  &ther  's  gold  in  store!" 
He  'd  curse  not ;  that  he  wove  us  daily 

A  himger-web,  would  aay  no  more ! 
Then,  then,  again  would  smile  my  mother, 

And  serve  a  plenteous  meal  to  all ; 
Then  would  huzza  each  little  brother — 

Ob,  that  be  mould  come !    Rubezahl ! 
Rabezahl! 

Thus  spake  the  little  weaver  lonely, 
Thus  stood  and  cried  he,  weak  and  pale. 

In  vain !  the  casual  raven  only 
Flew  o'er  the  old  gnome  haunted  dale. 


Thus  stood  he,  whilst  the  hours  passed  slowly, 
TiU  the  night-shadows  dimmed  the  glen, 

And  with  white  quivering  Ups,  said  lowly, 
Amid  his  tears,  yet  once  again, 

"Rubezahl!" 

Then  softly  from  the  green-wood  turning 

He  trembled,  sighed,  took  up  his  peck, 
And  to  the  unassuaged  mounung 

Of  his  poor  home  went  slowly  back. 
Oft  paused  ho  by  the  way,  henrt-aching. 

Feeble,  and  by  his  burden  bowed. 
— Methinks  the  famished  father 's  making 

For  that  poor  youth,  even  now,  a  shroad ! 
Rubezahl ! 


THE   DUKEDOia   OF   SUSSEX. 

A  committee  for  privileges  of  the  House  of 
Lords  sat  on  Thursday  morning,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  in  the  chair,  to  consider  the  daim  ot 
Sir  jVugusfus  Frederick  D'Este  to  the  rank,  tifle, 
and  honors  of  his  late  father,  the  Duke  of  Sussex, 
Earl  of  Inverness,  and  Baron  Arklow. 

The  committee  was  numerously  attended.  The 
Ijord  Chancellor  and  all  the  law  lords  were  pres- 
ent; and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
Justices  Williams,  Patteson,  Coltman,  and  Creas- 
well,  and  Baron  Parke  were  also  present,  having 
been  summoned  to  assist  their  lordships. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimant  were  Sir  T.Wilde, 
Mr.  Erie,  and  Mr.  Wilde ;  and  the  case  was 
watched  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  the  Solicitoi^General,  and  Mr.  Wadding*- 
ton.  We  sincerely  regret  to  say  that  the  Attorney- 
General  appeared  to  he  still  very  weak  and  BulRn>- 
ing. 

Sir  Thomas  WUde  said  that  he  appeared  at  their 
lordships'  bar  to  present  to  their  consideration  the 
grounds  on  which  Sir  Augustus  D'Este  daimed 
to  succeed  his  late  father  as  Duke  of  Sussex.  He 
had  presented  to  her  Majesty  his  humble  memorial 
praying  that  he  might  be  declared  entitled  to  the 
succession ,  and  it  had  been  her  Majesty's  pleasure 
to  refer  this  memorial  to  their  lordship's  consider- 
ation. The  claimant  would  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
that  he  was  the  son  of  his  late  Royal  Highness. 
There  would  be  no  difficulty  about  that.  Nor,  it 
was  hoped,  would  there  be  any  in  establishing  his 
claim  as  the  legitimate  descendant  of  his  father. 
He  anticipated  that  the  real  question,  which  their 
lordships  would  have  to  consider  wookl  be  that 
which  related  to  the  construction  and  effect  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  the  ISth  Geo.  lU.,  commonly 
called  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  It  was  with  no 
small  degree  of  confidence  that  he  looked  to  their 
lordships  for  a  declaration  of  their  opinion  that  that 
statute  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  this  claimant. 

The  points  that  he  should  have  to  establish 
were — first,  the  fact  of  the  marriage,  which  took 
place  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  April,  1793,  and  of 
which  he  apprehended  there  would  be  no  doubt : 
next,  that  that  was  a  valid  marriage,  independently 
of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act ;  and  lastly,  that  it  wm 
a  valid  marriage  notwithstanding  that  act.  He 
should,  before  discussing  these  points,  state  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  marriage  took 
place. 

Their  lordships  knew  that  Prince  Augustus,  the 
son  of  George  III.,  was  sent  abroad  at  the  early 
age  of  thirteen.  It  would  appear,  from  the  course 
of  his  education,  and  the  period  of  his  absence, 
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that  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  domiciled 
abroad,  and  become  an  inhabitant  of  other  domin- 
ions of  his  Majesty  rather  than  that  he  should  live 
in  England.  He  was  sent  to  the  Universitjr  of 
Oottiogen  in  his  thirteenth  year,  and  remained 
there  till  he  was  twenty.  At  that  age  his  health 
was  much  affected,  he  had  become  subject  to 
asthma.  It  was  supposed  that  his  growth  had 
been  beyond  his  strength,  and  that  it  was  necessary 
he  should  go  to  Italy,  to  try  the  eflect  of  a  warmer 
climate.  lie  arrived  there  at  the  end  of  1703. 
The  arrival  of  a  young  and  accomplished  English 
prince  at  Rome  would,  of  course,  create  a  great 
sensation,  which  was  not  likely  to  suffer  any  dimi- 
nution when  his  manners  and  accomplishments 
became  known  in  society  there.  He  was  very 
gladly  received  in  all  society.  Lady  Dunmore 
was  at  that  time  at  Rome  with  her  two  daughters. 
Lady  Augusta  and  Lady  Virginia  Murray.  Lady 
Augusta,  especially,  possessed  very  considerable 
personal  attractbns,  and  her  other  merits  were 
worthr  of  her  rank,  her  sex,  and  her  station. 
The  rrinoe  became  warmly  attached  to  her.  She 
did  not  at  first  favor  this  attachment.  She  was 
aware  that  any  connection  with  a  family,  however 
high  and  honorable,  but  which  was  not  royal,  was 
not  likely  to  meet  with  approbation.  He  himself 
struggled  with  his  passion,  but  the  struggle  threat- 
ened to  be  fatal  to  him — he  abstained  m>m  food, 
and  intimated  his  resolution  to  marry  or  to  die. 
His  attachment  and  his  offers  were  studiously  con- 
cealed from  Lady  Duumore,  but  the  prince  and 
Lady  Augusta  met  as  often  as  they  possibly  could 
without  attracting  observation.  At  last  he  pressed 
ibr  marriage  in  the  most  urgent  manner,  she  was 
six  or  seven  years  older  than  he,  and  she  acted  a 
most  honorable  part.  Though  she  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  merits  of  his  Royal  Highness,  though 
■he  must  have  been  impressed  with  his  attachment 
—though  these  circumstances  would  naturally  in- 
duce on  her  part  a  strong  feeling  of  regard  towards 
him,  yet  she  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for  her  to 
resist  her  own  feelings,  and  to  assist  him  in  re- 
pressing the  indulgence  of  his  own  wishes.  But 
parleying  on  such  occasions  never  did  much  good. 
VVbere  an  ardent  attachment  existed,  in  proportion 
as  the  object  of  it  showed  magnanimity  and  gen- 
erosity, in  that  same  proportion  was  thepassion  of 
the  other  party  excited  and  inflamed.  Thus  every 
appeal  made  by  Lady  Augusta  to  the  prudence  of 
the  prince,  every  attempt  to  induce  him  to  unpose 
a  restraint  ou  his  own  wishes,  only  increased  the 
aident  repetition  of  his  own  entreaties.  At  last 
she  gave  way,  and  both  seemed  to  have  formed  a 
determination  to  marry. 

It  would  be  proved  to  their  lordships  that  neither 
of  these  yonng  people  had  at  the  time  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  Royal  Marriage  Act.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  they  anticipated  was  in  the  possibility 
of  the  royal  displeasure.  It  even  seemed  that  the 
prince  imagined  that  when  he  was  twenty-one 
there  would  be  no  diffiealty  in  his  raanying  in 
England  or  elsewhere,  and  his  object  was  to  pro- 
•urs  a  marriage  at  Rome,  so  as  to  secure  to  him- 
self for  life  tiMS  lady,  in  whom  his  happineea  was 
eentred.  That  abject  was  with  him  one  of  para- 
mount importaooe— he  would  have  sacrificed  any- 
thing to  it.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  honor  and 
of  too  high  feeling  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the 
intention  of  attempting  to  possess  Lady  Augusta 
npon  any  terms  but  those  of  marriage.  To  thai 
purpose  he  thought  there  was  no  objection  but  in 
the  possible  opposition  of  the  king ;  and  he  thought 
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that  a  marriage  at  Rome,  would  place  him  beyond 
the  power  of  his  Majesty's  resentment ;  and  he 
hoped  that,  that  having  taken  place,  he  should  be 
able,  when  he  came  to  England,  to  conciliate  the 
king,  and  tlien  he  intended  publicly  to  celebrate 
the  marriage,  and  thus  reconcile  his  duty  with  his 
wishes.  This  accounted  for  a  promise  which  some 
of  the  evidence  would  show  he  had  made,  never 
to  disclose  the  name  of  the  cleigyman  who  bad 
married  them.  He  thought  that,  in  feet,  he  should 
be  permitted  to  have  this  second  marriage,  if  he 
could  have  a  private  one  performed  at  Rome.  The 
prince  applied  to  the  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chorah  to  celebrate  this  marriage,  but  they  de- 
clined to  do  so.  It  happened  that  there  were  at 
that  lime  very  few  Protestants  at  Rome.  Mr.  Gunn 
was  there.  He  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  was  there  on  some  private  busi- 
ness— he  wns  employed  on  a  search  after  the 
Stuart  papers,  and  this  introduced  him  to  his  Rojral 
Highness.  Mr.  Gunn  felt  that  it  would  be  an  im- 
prudent act  on  the  part  of  the  prince  ;  and  when, 
therefore,  he  was  asked  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
he  refused  for  some  time,  but  at  last  he  yielded. 
The  parties  met  at  the  residence  of  Lady  Dunmore, 
taking  advantage  of  an  opportunity  when  that  lady 
was  absent.  Mr.  Gunn  was  made  to  call  on  Lady 
Augusta.  She  received  him,  and,  while  they  were 
in  conversation,  the  prince  came  forward,  and  the 
two  young  persons  importimed  Mr.  Gunn  to  per- 
form the  ceremony.  He  did  celebrate  it  according 
to  the  rubric  of  the  Church  of  England.  ETery- 
thing  which  could  render  the  marriage  valid  in 
that  way  was  performed  ;  and  nothing,  so  far  as 
form  went,  was  wanting  to  give  it  force  and  valid- 
ity. After  a  few  months  the  prince  was  recalled 
to  England.  The  lady  and  her  family  were  hke- 
wise  about  to  return  hither,  and  on  their  road  they 
met  at  Florence.  The  consequences  of  the  inter- 
course between  them  had  then  begun  t^-  manifest 
itself.  The  lady  was  unwell,  a  medical  man  was 
called  in,  and  at  Florence,  in  order  to  prevent  her 
from  being  treated  in  a  manner  which  her  case  did 
not  really  require,  the  truth  was  confessed,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  her  mother  became  ac- 
quainted with  her  marriage.  They  came  to  Eng- 
land in  September  or  October,  1793.  The  prince 
went  to  his  own  fiunily,  and  she  remained  with 
hers.  From  the  first  he  bad  been  extremely  de- 
sirous that  no  qaestion  should  be  raised  as  to  the 
legitimacy  of  the  child,  but  he  knew  the  pledge  of 
secrecy  which  he  had  given  to  Mr.  Gunn  at  Rome, 
and  he  was  desirous  of  keeping  that  pledge.  But, 
when  the  condition  of  the  lady  rendered  it  neces- 
sary that  some  step  should  be  taken,  the  prince 
caused  the  bans  of  marriage  to  be  published  m  the 
church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square.  They  were 
published  in  the  names  of  Augustus  Frederick  and 
Augusta  Murray,  names  which  did  not  attract  at- 
tention, and  no  one  knew  of  the  marriage  which 
was  intended  to  take  place,  and  which  did  take  place 
shortly  afterwards.  It  was  impossible  to  say  at 
what  time  the  king  was  informed  of  the  matter ; 
but  it  appeared  that  very  shortly  afterwards  a 
nobleman,  having  occasion  to  search  the  registry 
of  marriages  in  that  church,  saw  the  names  and 
handwriting,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  king 
became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  marriage. 
The  fact  of  the  king's  knowledge  did  not  appeir 
to  have  been  communicated  to  the  prince,  lor  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  ordered  abroad,  where  he 
remained  lor  some  years,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
his  departure,  and  after  some  severe  proceedings 
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iMd  been  adopted  towards  the  lady,  that  the  ftct 
of  the  king^'s  Knowledge  of  the  matter  wag  ascer- 
tained. Some  time  afterwards  the  prince  was 
taken  ill  at  Berlin,  and  the  lady  went  thither  to 
attend  her  husband.  There  was  some,  difficulty  in 
her  ^ettinff  a  passport,  and  at  last  idie  obtained 
one  u  8  feignad  name,  and  departed  to  discharge 
her  eonjugal  doties.  After  shie  had  been  there  a 
short  time  she  was  required  to  quit  Berlin,  and 
she  returned  to  this  coimtry.  The  prince  after- 
wards returned  to  this  country,  and  he  then  lived 
with  her  for  some  little  time  in  a  house  which  he 
occupied  in  Lower  Grrosvenor-street.  During  this 
time  his  communications  with  the  Royal  Family 
were  not  satis&ctory,  aad  he  quitted  Enghind. 
From  that  time  they  never  met  again. 

In  the  first  instance  the  prince  had  left  England 
at  BO  early  an  age  that  be  could  have  hui  no 
knowledge  of  the  virtues  or  the  firmness  of  his 
father,  and  thought,  when  about  to  marry,  that  his 
father  would  relent;  but  he  knew  firom  history 
what  the  oharaeter  of  that  father  was,  and,  in  fact, 
he  positively  resisted,  from  the  beginning,  anything 
like  a  concession  or  a  consent.  Some  years  had 
passed  away  when,  after  this  residence  in  Lower 
Giosvenop-street,  the  prince  again  quitted  Eng- 
land. In  the  mean  time  his  brothers  had  received 
titles  and  povision  for  their  maintenance ;  he  alone 
was  kept  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression.  Sep- 
arated from  his  wife,  from  bis  family,  oppressed 
with  absolute  poverty,  he  suffered  dearly  for  tbe 
imprudence  he  had  committed.  His  wife  for  some 
time  suffered  similar  evils,  and  the  consequences 
weri  such  as  might  naturally  have  been  antici- 
pated. The  lady  became  perhaps  a  little  impatient 
ander  her  miffiinngs.  Wants  and  wishes  had  been 
excited  in  her  which  could  not  be  gratified.  In 
England  she  had,  for  the  first  time,  tracome  aware 
of  that  act  of  Parliament,  which  appeared  the  more 
to  be  feared  from  the  obscurity  of  the  terms  in 
which  it  was  couched,  subjecting,  as  it  did,  the 
persons  who  violated  its  provisions  to  all  the  con- 
sequences of  a  prsemunire — a  word  which,  to  those 
who  did  not  understand  it,  appeared  to  threaten 
them  with  tramportatioa.  Complaiuts  of  her  wants 
and  privations  were  made  to  him,  and,  perhaps, 
appearing  to  him  unreasonable,  as  these  wants 
and  privations  were  inevitable,  produced  by  de- 
grees in  his  mind  an  altered  state  of  things.  Let- 
ters of  disappointment,  possibly  of  reproach,  fol- 
lowed. She  was  not  aware  of  the  efforts  made  by 
him  to  do  her  justice ;  and  all  this  led  to  alienation 
of  feeling  between  them ;  and  having  separated  in 
fiill  warmth  of  feeling,  believing  that  their  happi- 
ness depended  on  each  other,  they  never  again  met. 

Some  time  afterwards  proposals  were  forwarded 
to  her  through  Lord  Grenville,  to  settle  ;£4,000  a 
year  on  her  on  certain  conditions,  such  as  giving  up 
the  loyal  Uvery  ;  and  the  lady,  smarting  under  the 
<dreamstances  already  detailed,  aeoepted  these 
prop««ab.  The  ehumant,  however,  was  then, 
and  always  had  been,  the  object  of  his  father's 
•fiction,  who  addresMd  him  in  terms  of  as  warm 
aflbetion  as  were  ever  used  by  parent  towards  his 
children.  The  prince,  too,  desired  that  the  son 
should  soeoeed  to  all  his  honors.  In  his  will, 
where  he  made  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
(Jeorgs  lY.,  and  the  Duke  of  York,  his  executors, 
he  urged  them  in  the  strongest  manner  to  maintain 
the  iaterests  and  rights  of  his  son  ;  and,  even  after 
being  falJy  made  acquainted  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Royal  Marriage  Act,  the  prince  still  asserted 
Aft  legitimacy  of  his  sod,  and  looked  on  him  as 


entitled  to  succeed  to  his  own  titles  and  honors. 
The  influence  of  the  royal  character  was  predom- 
inant in  these  afiairs,  and  the  separation  produced 
in  this  way  became  permanent. 

The  claimant  grew  up ;  he  thought  he  bad 
claims  on  bis  father  to  bring  the  question  of  bis 
rights  to  an  issne ;  but  the  prince  had  the  most 
marked  aversion  to  a  public  discussion  of  the  mat- 
ter during  his  life.  His  son  did  not  sympathize  ' 
with  this  feeling ;  and,  when  he  saw  his  father 
becoming  more  and  more  infirm,  and  the  clergy- 
man who  had  celebrated  the  marriage  dropping  ' 
into  the  vale  of  years,  he  pressed  the  matter  on  his 
father,  perhaps,  a  little  too  urgently  for  his  father's 
pleasure.  He  at  length  filed  a  bul  in  Chancery, 
in  order  to  obtain  an  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  so  to  perpetuate  testimony ;  but  this  bill  couM, 
by  the  rules  of  law,  have  no  legal  effect ;  his  hope 
was  that  his  father  would  have  yielded  to  it.  But 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  refused  to  be  examined,  on 
the  ground  that  by  such  examination  he  might 
render  himself  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  Royal 
Marriage  Act.  The  clergyman  refused  in  the 
same  manner,  and,  as  the  Taw  could  not  force  the 
examination,  none  took  place.  He  ought  here  to 
mention  that  another  child  had  been  born  after  the 
lady's  visit  to  Berlin.  The  marriage  had,  as  a 
fact,  never  been  doubted,  and  the  evidence  that  still  * 
remained  would  establish  it.  He  should  not  read 
to  their  lordships  any  of  the  letters  which  preceded 
the  contract  of  marriage.  They  were,  like  other 
letters,  remarkable  for  the  warmth  of  expressions 
of  affection.  The  sponfofia,  or  contract,  consbted 
of  a  paper  signed  by  the  prince  and  Lady  Augusta. 
It  was  in  the  prince's  own  handwriting,  and  was 
in  these  terms : 

"  As  (his  paper  is  to  contain  the  mutual  promise 
of  marriage  lietween  Augustus  Frederick  and  Au- 
gusta Murray,  our  mutual  names  must  be  put  here 
by  us  both,  and  kept  in  my  possession ;  it  is  a  promise 
neither  of  as  can  break,  and  is  made  before  Crod  our 
Creator  and  alt-merciful  Father. 

"On  my  knees  before  God,  our  Creator,  I,  Augns- 
tus  Frederick,  promise  thee,  Augusta  Murray,  and 
swear  upon  the  Bible,  as  I  hope  for  salvation  in  the 
world  to  come,  that  I  will  take  thee,  Augusta  INIurray, 
for  my  wife,  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer, 
in  sickness  and  in  health,  to  love  and  to  cherish  till 
death  us  do  part ;  to  love  but  thee  only,  and  none 
other :  add  may  God  forget  me  if  I  ever  forget  thee. 
The  Lord's  name  be  praised.  So  bless  roe,  so  bless  ■ 
us,  O  God ;  and  with  my  handwriting  do  I,  Angostos 
Frederick,  this  sign,  March  the  21st,  1793,  at  Rome, 
and  pat  my  seal  to  it,  and  my  name. 

(i,.8.)  "Aoetnros  Fridikics. 

"(Completed  at  Borne,  April 4th,  1793.)" 

"  March  21st,  1793,  Rome. 
"On  my  knees  before  God,  my  Creator,  I,  Augusta 
Murray,  promise  and  swear  upon  the  Bible,  as  I  hope 
for  salvation  in  the  world  to  come,  to  take  thee,  Au- 
gustus Frederick,  for  my  husband ;  for  better,  for 
worse,  for  richer,  fbr  poorer ;  in  sidcness  and  in  health, 
to  love  and  to  cherish  till  death  us  do  part.  So  bless.  ' 
my  God,  and  sign  this.  AuotraTA  MmBAV," 

The  expression  "  completed  at  Rome"  meant.  - 
"  married,"  or  that  the  contract  was  completed  by 
marriage,  for  in  a  connterpsurt  of  this  document, 
kept  by  the  lady  the  word  was  not  "  completed,"' 
but  "  married."  The  letters  he  should  now  read' 
would  sustain  the  statements  he  had  made  relative- 
to  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  priest  to  celebrate  the- 
marriage.  The  first  was  dated  March  26,  1793,. 
and  in  these  terms : 
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"Do,  my  dearest  Aagnsta,  trnst  me :  I  never  will 
abase  the  confidence  you  put  in  me,  and  more  and 
more  will  endeavor  to  deserve  it .  I  only  wait  for  your 
orders  to  speak  to  Mr.  Gunn.  Say  only  that  you 
wish  me  to  do  it,  and  I  win  hasten  to  get  a  positive 
answer.  See,  my  sonl,  it  only  depends  upon  you  to 
apeak ;  thy  Augustus  thon  wilt  find  ready  as  at  all 
Umes  to  serve  you.  He  thinks,  be  dreams  of  nothing 
but  to  make  thee  happy.  Can  he  not  succeed  in 
this,  all  his  hopes  Eure  gone ;  life  will  be  nothing  to 
him ;  he  will  pass  the  day  in  one  constant  melancholy, 
wishing  them  soon  to  conclude,  and  finding  everjTone 
longer  than  the  other.  Indeed,  my  Augusta,  that 
cannot  be  the  case ;  my  solemn  oath  is  given,  and 
that  can  never  be  recalled. 

"  I  am  yonis,  my  soul,  ever  yonis, 

"Have  yon  wrote  to  me,  my  soul,  since  dinner? 
Have  you  told  me  what  I  ought  to  know  ?  Has  the 
Abb^  been  with  you  ?     He  must  bring  good  news." 

Her  answer  was  in  these  terms : 

"  Again  I  have  confidence — again  I  have  trust  in 
our  future  endeavors.  Forgive  me,  my  treasure,  my 
soul's  joy,  for  having  given  yon  a  moment's  uneasi- 
ness by  my  past  anxieties:  but  I  agree  with  you, 
my  beloved  prince.  I  think  Mr.  Gunn  ought  not  to 
be  spoken  to  but  as  the  last  extremity.  The  AVb6  is 
employed  busily  about  finding  among  the  Greeks  or 
Americans  a  puteur  or  patriarehe,  and  this  evening 
~  he  oomes  (o  tell  me  what  has  been  the  end  of  his 
researches." 

The  learned  counsel  here  read  some  other  let- 
ters in  a  similar  strain.  On  the  4th  of  April  some 
serious  doubts  appear  to  have  arisen,  and  the  prince 
wrote  on  that  day  the  following  letter  : 

"Will  Ton  allow  me  to  come  this  evening?  It  is 
my  only  hope :  oh,  let  me  come,  and  we  will  send 
for  Gunn.  Everything  but  this  is  hateftd  to  me; 
more  than  forty-eight  hoars  have  I  passed  without 
the  smallest  nourishment.  Oh,  let  me  not  live  so. 
Death  is  certainly  better  than  this,  which,  if  in  forty- 
eight  hours  it  has  not  taken  place,  must  follow ;  lor 
by  all  that  is  holy  till  when  I  am  married  I  will  eat 
nothing,  and  if  I  am  not  to  be  married  the  promise 
shall  die  with  me !  I  am  resolute ;  nothing  in  the 
world  shall  alter  my  determination.  If  Gunn  will 
not  marry  me  I  will  die."    •    «    • 

On  the  same  day  she  wrote  in  answer  thtis : 

"My  treasure,  my  dearest  life  and  love,  how  can  I 
refuse  yon  7  and  yet  dare  I  trust  to  the  happiness  your 
letter,  promises  me  ?  You  shall  come  if  yon  wish  it ; 
you  shall  do  as  you  like ;  my  whole  soul  rejoices  in 
the  assurances  of  your  love,  and  to  your  exertions  I 

will  trust.    I  will  send  to  ( ),  but  I  fear 

the  badness  of  the  night  will  prevent  his  coming. 
My  mother  has  ordered  her  carnage  at  past  seven, 
and  will  not,  I  fear,  be  out  before  the  halt  hour  after. 
To  be  yours  to-night  seems  a  dream  that  I  cannot 
make  out ;  the  wbole  day  have  I  been  plunged  in 
misery,  and  now  to  awake  to  joy  is  a  felicity  that  is 
beyond  my  ideas  of  bliss.  I  doubt  its  success ;  but 
do  as  you  will ;  I  am  what  you  will ;  your  will  must 
be  mine;  and  no  will  can  ever  be  dearer  to  me — 
more  mine  than  that  of  my  Augustus — my  lover,  my 
jilL  Don't  be  angry  at  my  not  adding  my  husband. 
1  cannot  any  more  say  this  till  marriage  sanctions  it. 
Torgive  my  doubts — my  fears.  They  are  excusable 
iin  Augusta." 

On  the  same  day  she  wrote  the  following  letter 
•to  Mr.  Guon : 

"Dear  Sir, — After  you  have  been  with  the  prince 
1  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  yon.  My  mother  does 
■not  go  out  till  near  nine,  so  if  you  can  come  at  mne 
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we  will  drink  tea  together,  and  talk  over  our  misfar- 
tunes.  I  am,  dear  Mr.  Gunn,  your  mtich  obliged 
humble  servant.  "A.  M.** 

And  then  this : 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  cannot  help  thanking  you  very  much 
for  the  goodness  you  have  shown,  fuid  I  fed  very 
grateful  for  your  having  yielded  to  onr  wishes  in  op- 
position to  your  first  determination ;  but  still  I  should' 
like  to  speak  to  you  to-morrow  if  you  can  conveniently 
call.  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  at  home,  and  alone,  at  any 
time  between  twelve  and  two.  I  am,  dear  sir,  your 
ever  obliged  and  humble  servant. 

"Thursday  night."  "A.M." 

These  letters  came  from  Mr.  Gunn's  executors, 
and  the  second  was  indorsed  by  him  as  being  writ- 
ten after  the  marriage.  It  appeared  that  they 
kept  a  journal,  in  which  were  recorded  their  trans- 
actions and  their  feelings.  One  extract,  dated  on 
the  day  of  the  marriage,  was  in  these  terms  : 

"  A  bright  sunshine  of  hope  bhued  opon  me  ves- 
terday,  but  the  darkest  ray  of  despair  succeeded  it. 
I  return  thee,  oh  prince,  toy  ptomiaes,  thy  oaths :  if 
love  does  not  make  you  mme,  I  scorn  all  oUier 
claims.  I  am  extremely  wretched,  but  I  most  sub- 
mit to  inevitable  destiny.  How  that  destiny  changed 
at  night,  dare  I  tell  ?  Oh,  my  God  and  my  Laid, 
let  me  remember  this  awful  day ;  let  me  remember 
the  new,  the  dear  duties  it  imposes  on  me.  At 
night  my  lover  and  my  prince  came;  then  came 
a  clergyman.  Oh  day,  ever  sacred  to  my  memory! 
Oh  moment,  that  I  must  record  with  letters  of  gold ; 
you  are  written  on  the  tablets  of  my  heart;  you 
have  changed  my  destiny :  this  mommg,  wretched 
and  foriom ;  this  evening,  the  bapfy  wife  of  the  most 
amiable,  the  most  honorable  among  men.  Teach 
me,  O  Lord,  to  deserve  the  favors  yon  lavish  upon 
me,  and 'grant  that  I  may  ever  have  reason  to  bless 
this  day." 

After  the  marriage  they  appeared  to  have  ex- 
changed letters,  which  he  should  now  read,  and 
which  were  in  these  terms.  The  first  was  written 
by  the  lady,  the  other  by  the  prince : 

"My  dearest  and  now  really  adored  husbftnd! 
you  are  but  this  moment  gone — the  sacred  words  I 
have  heard  still  vibrating  in  my  ears — still  reaching 
my  heart.  Oh,  my  prince,  my  lover  I  and  now  in- 
deed my  husband,  now  I  bless  the  dear  man  who  has 
made  me  yours.  What  a  precious,  what  a  h<dy  cere- 
mony ;  how  solemn  the  charges ;  how  dear,  and  yet 
how  awful.  Do  you  feel  happy,  my  otily  love? 
Tell  me  you  do,  tuit  I  may  bless  my  destiny.  To  be 
your  wife  is  the  summit  of  my  wishes ;  I  have  at- 
tained that  summit;  but  if  my  loved,  my  adored 
husband  has  one  moment  of  regret  my  happiness  is 
fled,  and  despair  returns.  But  do  I  talk  of  despair 
when  joy  ought  to  be  py  only  theme — when  it  fills 
my  wb(Ae  soul  f 

"  Shall  I  hear  from  you  to-morrow  morning,  my 
only  beloved !  Will  you  write  to  your  wife  ?  Will 
you  tell  her  how  you  have  gotten  home,  and  whether 
the  coming  out  has  given  you  cold  1 

"  Your  dear  note  is  just  arrived,  my  dearest  hus- 
band !  I  will  observe  all  you  tell  me,  and  assure  yon 
I  feel  happier  than  words  can  express." 

"Wife !  dearest  of  all  beings !  my  dearest  Augus- 
ta !  what  happiness,  what  comfort  to  my  wounded 
heart,  to  find  all  sorrow  vanished  from  it ;  yes,  my 
soul,  to  feel  what  inclination,  the  dearest  inclinatioB, 
joined  to  duty,  has  done.  We  have  made  a  hara 
promise  to  Gunn,  a  very  hard  one  indeed ;  but  what 
would  we  not  have  done  for  to  have  obtained  the 
highest  blessing — that  of  never  being  separated,  oar 
conscience  free.    Does  my  Gussy  know  that  she  can 
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no  more  h»««  a  will  of  hwr  own,  tfattt  sba  viQ  aod 
inust  be  strictly  guided  by  me?  Oil  yes,  that  the 
dearest  creature  knows ;  how  rigidly  we  must  ob- 
serve  what  we  swore  to  Gtinn.  Gratitude  demands 
this ;  and,  though  a  trial,  we  shall  enjoy  everything 
better  afterwards. 

"  I  may  say  at  least  Gann  has  made  lis  make  a 
dreadful  promise,  and  we  must  keep  it.  This  is 
hard — much  more  so  than  we  think ;  nut  a  trial  for 
to  reap  so  much  blessings  from  is  just ;  and  though 
at  times  we  shall  be  sorry  for  having  made  it,  yet 
comfort  ourselves  we  have  made  a  great  acquisition." 

On  the  I5th  of  September,  1799,  the  prince 
made  his  will,  in  terms  which  left  no  doubt  as  to 
vhat  he  thought  of  his  own  marriage  and  his  son's 
le^tiinacy.    This  was  an  extract  from  it : 

"I  think  it  requisite  and  just  for  me  to  declare  in 
this  my  last  will  that  I  was  solemnly  and  duly  mar- 
ried to  Lady  Augusta  Murray,  (second  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Dunmore,)  on  the  4th  day  of  April,  1793, 
at  the  city  of  Rome,  and  in  the  inn  commonly  known 
)>y  the  name  of  Sormiento,  where  my  aforesaid  wife 
toen  resided  with  her  mother,  £.ady  Dunmore,  and 
her  sister,  Dady  Virginia  Murray ;  and  also  that,  for 
greater  security,  and  not  from  apprehension  of  the 
first  being  iusiifficient,  I  again  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage  with  my  said  wife  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  George,  Hanover-square,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  by  virtue  of  bans  published  in  the  said 
church  on  the  5th  day  of  December,  in  the  year  of 
oar  Lord,  1793 ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  a  decree 
has  since  passed  the  Court  of  Doctors'  Commons  to 
declare  my  marriage  unlawful  and  void,  yet  I  feel 
myself  still  not  less  bound  by  every  obligation  of  law, 
conscience,  and  honor,  to  consider  her  a.s  my  lawfal 
and  nndoubted  wiCs  in  every  respect  as  if  that  decree 
had  never  taken  place.  And  that  I  consider  and  evar 
shall  acknowledge  our  son  Augustus  Frederick,  who 
me  bom  after  both  these  marriages,  as  my  true, 
legitimate,  and  lawfal  son." 

In  another  will,  made  in  1800,  he  appointed  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York  as  his  ex- 
ecutors, and  entreated  them  to  maintain  the  just 
rights  of  his  son.  He  wrote  on  the  same  subject 
to  various  persons  of  influence,  and  took  every' 
means  short  of  that  open  public  avowal,  which,  if 
then  made,  would  have  superseded  the  necessity  of 
the  present  proceeding.  Such  were  the  means  he 
took  to  assert  his  marriage.  There  were  now  but 
few  persons  alive  who  had  taken  part  in  these 
transactions.  The  only  person  of  the  family  now 
alive  was  Lady  Virginia  Murray,  now  resimng  in 
Paris,  who  would  come  here  as  a  witness  should 
their  lordships  deem  her  attendance  necessary,  but 
who  oould  only  prove  the  secrecy  which  had  been 
observed  by  the  prince  and  her  sister  respecting 
the  whole  afi&iT,  till  the  circumstances  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  had  rendered  a  disclosure  neces- 
sary and  inevitable.  The  facts  he  had  stated  were, 
he  thought,  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
marriage. 

This,  then,  brought  him  to  the  statute.  There 
were  now  two  questions  to  be  considered :  first, 
whether,  supposing  the  marriage  made  at  Rome, 
under  circumstances  like  these,  was  held  to  be  a 
marriage  of  the  claimant's  parents,  this  act  con- 
tained anything  which  would  render  a  marriage 
that  was  otherwise  perfectly  valid  of  no  value 
whatever,  and  make  the  o&pring,  who  would 
otherwise  be  legitimate,  merely  bastard.  But  he 
should  not  argue  that  point  till  be  had  made  some 
observations  on  the  statute;  for,  if  the  statute 
could  render  it  null,  it  would  be  of  little  importance 
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that  it  was  in  other  respects  valid  and  binding.  la 
arguing  on  the  statute,  he  must  assume  the  mar- 
riage to  be  in  other  respects  a  good  aqd  lawful 
marriage.  Assuming  that  he  came  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  void  by  reason  of  this  act  of 
Parliament,  one  of  the  parties  to  it  being,  within 
the  words  of  the  act,  a  descendant  of  George  II., 
was  this  act  confined  to  marriages  contracted  in 
England,  or  in  British  territories,  or  did  it  prohibit 
British  subjects  from  marrying  anywhere,  or  under 
any  form,  ndthout  first  obtaining  the  consent  re- 
quired by  its  provisions?  He  contended  that  its 
efifect  must  be  confined  to  this  country,  and  to  mar- 
riages contracted  within  the  British  territories,  and 
that  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  wonid  so 
confine  it.  Such,  he  was  stire,  would  be  the  con- 
clusion of  their  lordships  when  its  history  was 
considered.  The  act  was  passed  in  the  summer 
of  1773.  In  the  previons  year  the  marriages  of 
the  king's  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and 
Gloucester,  had  been  made  public.  The  children 
of  the  king  were  too  young  at  that  time  to  re- 
quire such  a  statute  for  their  protection.  The  act 
was  rather  an  expression  of  the  royal  displeasure 
against  the  king's  brothers,  than  an;^hing  else. 
It  was  passed  with  extreme  rapidity — it  might  bo 
doubted  whether  it  was  consistent,  either  with 
regard  to  policy  or  religion,  and  on  the  face  of  it 
little  consideration  was  shown  either  for  principles 
or  details.  It  was  passed  after  a  short  but  vigor- 
ous opposition,  aod  was  adopted  amidst  the  protests 
of  many  noUe  lords.  The  Marriage  Act  of  Greorge 
II.  had  been  considered  by  the  courts  as  an  act 
creating  disabilities,  and,  therefore,  to  be  strictly 
construed ;  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  mnch  more 
truly  deserved  that  character,  and  required  the  ap- 
plication of  that  rule  of  construction.  It  was  iit- 
definite  both  as  to  the  persons  to  be  affected  by  it, 
and  the  time  during  which  it  should  operate  upon 
them.  It  interfered  with  that  which  was  most 
sacred  in  its  nature,  and  most  necessary  to  a  man's 
happiness  and  to  the  good  of  society ,  and  it  professed 
to  hand  over  to  one  person  the  choice  of  that  which 
was  dearest  to  man,  though  the  person  thus  in- 
trusted with  the  choice  might  have  no  one  sympa- 
thy with  the  person  fo^  whom  he  was  to  choose. 
The  first  objection  to  the  act  in  point  of  law  was, 
that  there  was  no  period  during  which  its  provis- 
ions were  restricted  in  their  operation — it  would 
operate  on  the  descendants  of  George  H.  forever. 
If  all  the  children  of  George  III.  had  families  as 
numerous  as  his  own,  the  multiplication  of  per- 
sons on  whom  the  act  was  to  operate  would  have 
become  ridiculous.  If  the  public  interests  required 
such  a  restriction,  the  public  ought  to  provide  for 
the  persons  on  whom  the  restriction  was  placed, 
for  even  the  most  remote  descendants  of  George 
n.  were  aflfected  by  its  operation.  The  circum- 
stance alone  showed  the  sort  of  rules  of  construc- 
tion that  ought  to  be  applied  to  such  an  act.  This 
act  was  tmcertain  as  to  time,  place,  and  persons, 
and  its  value  and  general  expressions  could  not  be 
assisted  by  the  doctrine  of  implication.  In  order 
to  enforce  this  act,  their  lordships  must  abandon 
all  the  ordinary  rules  of  construction,  and  guess  at 
possible  intentions. 

Lord  Campbell :  Ton  do  not  go  so  far  as  some 
of  the  lords  who  disselnted  from  the  bill,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  against  the  constitution,  and 
though  passed  in  Parliament  could  not  have  the 
fbrce  of  law. 

Sir  T.  Wilde  never  went  to  that  length,  when 
the  Parliament  which  made  the  law  possessed  the 
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p*wer  to  enfoiM  it.  It  m^jlit  be  oalioty,  in^- 
gvum,  and  bad,  but  stHl  it  was  law.  What  were 
Its  tenas!  He  would  read  tlie  whole  of  it,  and 
thea  comment  on  its  proTisiona. 

[The  learned  counsel  here  read  the  act.  The 
two  chief  clauies  are  tbeee :] 

"  Be  it  enacted  that  no  descendant  of  the  body  of 
hi*  late  Majesty  King  George  the  Second,  male  or 
female,  (other  than  the  issue  of  prince&ses  who  have 
married,  or  may  hereafter  marry,  into  foreign  fami- 
lies,) shall  be  capable  of  contracting  matrimony 
without  the  prerious  consent  of  his  Majesty,  his 
heirs  or  snccessors,  signified  under  the  great  seal, 
and  declared  in  council ;  and  that  every  marriage,  or 
matrimonial  contract,  of  any  such  descendant,  wilh- 
eot  such  consent  first  had  and  obtained,  shall  be  noU 
and  void,  to  all  inMnts  and  purposes  whatever. 

"2.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacted,  that  in 
oue  any  such  descendant  of  the  body  of  his  late 
Majesty  King  George  II.,  being  above  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  shall  persist  in  his  or  her  resolution 
to  contract  a  marriage  disapproved  of,  or  dissented 
from,  by  the  king,  his  heirs  or  successors,  that  then 
snch  descendant,  upon  giving  notice  to  the  king's 
Itivy  Coimcil,  which  notice  is  hereby  directed  to  be 
entered  in  the  books  thereof,  may,  at  any  time  firom 
the  expiration  of  twelve  calendar  months  after  such 
notice  g^ven  to  the  privy  conncil  as  aforesaid,  con- 
ttaet  snch  marriage ;  and  his  or  her  maniage  with 
Ae  person  before  proposed  and  rejected  may^  be  duly 
soleinnized  without  the  previous  consent  of  his  Majes- 
ty, his  heirs  or  saeoessors ;  and  such  marriage  shall 
be  good,  as  if  this  act  haa  never  been  made,  unless 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  shall,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  said  twelve  months,  expressly  declare  their 
disapprobation  of  such  intended  marriage." 

[A  third  clause  subjected  all  parties  concerned 
in  the  marriaee  to  the  penalties  of  premunire.] 

Sb  T.  Wilde,  having  concluded  readine  the  act, 
eontinued  : — In  this  act  there  was  no  linutation  on 
the  power  of  the  crown ;  and  the  fancied  power 
of  the  party  to  give  notice  under  the  second  clause 
might  be  forever  prevented  by  the  simple  delay  of 
the  crown  to  express  any  dissent.  Then  again, 
the  issue  of  princesses  marrying  into  foreign  fami- 
lies were  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  act. 
Why,  that  would  have  Excluded  the  issue  of 
Princess  Charlotte,  and  perhaps  even  the  issue  of 
her  present  Majesty,  for  both  were  princesses  who 
married  into  foreign  families,  unless,  indeed,  the 
fact  that  her  Majesty  had  come  to  the  throne  be- 
fore her  marriage  prevented  the  act  from  applying 
to  her.  The  fact  that  such  a  question  might  be 
raised  on  the  act  showed  how  loosely  its  provisions 
Were  drawn,  and  bow  rigidly  it  ought  to  be  con- 
strued, if  it  was  not  to  be  turned  into  means  of 
defeating  the  principles,  as  well  as  imjpeding  the 
practice,  of  the  law  of  England.  Toe  act,  it 
would  be  said,  created  a  personal  incapacity. 
But  for  that  very  reason  it  must  be  strictly  con- 
strued. Now,  its  efiect  roust  in  some  measure  be 
judged  by  the  means  of  enforcing  it.  It  created 
not  only  an  incapacity,  but  a  crime,  one  punisha- 
ble by  a  premunire ;  in  other  words,  by  forfeiture 
of  goods  and  imprisonment.  But  how  was  this 
premunire  to  be  enforced !  How  could  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  this  country  be  conunitted  by 
persons  beyond  die  seas,  unless  the  act  creating 
the  offence  declared  that  it  might  be  committed  by 
such  persons  1  In  all  other  cases  that  rule  of  con- 
struction applied.  No  crime  declared  to  be  such 
by  our  law  could  be  tried  in  this  country  if  com- 
mitted abroad,  imless  the  law  distinctly  declared 


tlMtt  it  riundd  be  so  tried,  tad  aetded  hem  H  shotll 
be  tried.  In  foreign  states  a  marriage  good  brthe 
laws  of  thoee  states  was  recognized  as  good  here. 
Snch  was  a  principle  of  law,  existing  not  hen 
alone,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  The 
marriage  in  this  case  was  not  good  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  was  celelmued.  He  should  not 
repeat  his  arguments,  that  no  statute  of  this  coun- 
try could  affect  British  subjects  in  foreign  states, 
without  expressly  declaring  that  tbe  Legialatun 
intended  so  to  affect  them.  But  such  was  ths 
rule ;  and  the  cases  of  the  laws  against  slavery 
and  against  usury  were  instances  strikingly  in 
point  upon  this  sneject.  The  leaned  counsel  here 
proceeded  to  refer  to  several  legal  authorities  in 
support  of  his  arguments,  and  concluded  by  ob- 
serving that  he  hoped,  upon  a  review  of  the  dr^ 
cumstances  of  this  case,  that  their  lordships  would 
be  of  opinion  that  there  was  nothing  to  deprive  the 
claimant  of  those  honors  to  which  he  was,  in  justiee 
at  least,  so  fuUy  entitled.  He  trusted  that  tbeii 
lordships  would  consider  the  act  of  ParliameBt  as 
one  which,  imposing  liabilities,  required,  accord* 
ing  to  the  ordinary  mies  of  law,  to  be  strict^ 
construed,  and  as  one  the  provisioDs  of  whieli 
could  not  be  implieitly  extended  to  cases  for  whidt 
it  did  not  contain  any  express  enactments.  He 
should  not  stay  to  consider  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  a  contrary  construction — what  feaifol 
events  might  arise  from  it — how  it  might  even  give 
rise  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  disputed  succession,  and 
bring  on  the  country  all  those  evils  which  it  had 
so  long  been  our  happiness  to  avoid.  He  simply 
asked  their  lordshipe  to  act  oo  the  ordinaiy  nHSi 
of  law^-on  those  rules  whteh  had  been  fomd  tlM 
best  security  for  our  Hves  and  property,  and,  if 
they  did  so,  he  felt  confident  that  they  would  in 
the  end  advise  her  Majesty  to  award  to  the  clain- 
aot  those  honors  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled. 
The  further  hearing  of  the  case  was  adjourned 
tine  die. 


From  the  Athanmm. 
Wesierti  Barhary:  its  WUd  TVtiet,  and  Saragt 
Animals.     By  J.  H.  Drcmmomo  Hat,  Esq. 

Murray. 

HcRX  is  a  fresh  and  pleasant  volume,— we  need 
not  say  cheap,  seeing  ^at  it  forms  the  nintfa  of 
Mr.  Murray's  Colonial  and  Home  Library.  It  con- 
sists of  notes  made  by  the  son  of  H.  M.  Consnt 
General  at  Tangier,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior : 
the  object  of  which  was  to  pnrehase  for  Her 
Majesty  "  a  barb  of  the  purest  Uood."  Mr.  Hay 
foiled  in  his  mission,  but  succeeded  in  collecting 
materials  for  an  interesting  work — as  we  hope  to 
prove :  premising,  in  the  way  of  duty,  that  the 
perpetual  flourish  of  his  style,  however  aceoidant 
with  a  land  where  tale-tellers,  and  serpentrchat- 
mers,  and  holy  madmen,  and  dervishes  are  as 
rife  as  they  were  in  the  days  of  Maugraby  cr 
Prince  Camaialzaman,  becomes  occasionally  a  litr 
tie  wearisome.  Modern  Arabesque  is  too  often  a 
failure,  and  Mr.  Sorrow's  gipsy  narratives  are, 
perhaps,  the  one  exception  which  proves  the  rule. 

Every  page  (to  he  sure  tiie  Colonial  JjHrmy't 
pages  are  substantial  and  double-oolunmed)  con- 
tains its  picture.    The  very  departure  firom  Tan- 
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igtut  city  May  be  hereafter  atolea  by  way  of 
openini;'  iat  a  rramnoe  :— 

"  As  we  passed  throngh  the  Sok  Srare,  (thelit- 
tie  market  place,)  groape  sf  tall  Reefians,  enrel- 
eped  in  their  haiks  or  hooded  gelab,  the  long 
■toimtaiii-dagger  slung  by  their  side,  their  heads 
bare  and  closely  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  a 
long  lock  hansing  wildly  on  their  shoulders,  were 
resting  on  iheir  Aearzeen,  or  Moorish  hoes,  wait- 
ing for  hire;  whilst  every  now  and  then  there 
pMwd  by  with  measnred  steps  a  Taleb,  (Moorish 
•eribe,)  returning  from  his  matins  in  the  great 
moeque,  the  living  image  of  those  '  who  enlarged 
the  borders  of  their  garments,  and  loved  greetings 
in  the  market-place.'  We  passed  the  Upper 
Fonntain,  where  black  slaves  were  screaming  and 
aqasbbling  as  to  who  ahonld  first  fill  their  antique- 
looking  jars ;  whilst  the  Jew,  the  slave  of  daves, 
waited  humbly  until  his  acknowledged  superiors 
of  Islam  were  satisfied.  As  we  reached  ^e  gates 
of  the  town,  old  Hamed  Ben  Khajjo,  the  porter, 
made  his  appearance.  In  one  hand  he  carried  a 
pooderoiu  bunch  of  ancient-looking  keys ;  in  the 
other  a  rosary,  which  he  continued  to  finger,  mut- 
tering away,  as  he  counted  his  beads,  some  of  the 
ninety-nine  epithets  of  the  Deity — '  O  Giver  of 
good  to  all!  0  Creator!'  And  then  another 
bead ;  and  then  a  curse  on  the  great-great-grand- 
fathers of  the  crowd,  who  pressed  upon  him.  The 
heavy  half-rotten  ^^ates,  covered  in  part  with  camel 
skin,  much  of  which  had  been  devoutly  cut  ofi'  for 
charms  or  medicinal  purposes,  swung  back  groan- 
ing on  their  hinges,  and  we  passed  out." 

Then  came  the  characters  engaged  in  the  ad- 
venture :  the  soldier  and  sole  escort,  Mallem 
Ahmed,  mounted  on  a  strong  chestnut  horse,  with 
«  flowing  haik  and  a  soolham  of  Uue  cloth,  a  tall 
led  Moorish  cap,  and  a  pair  of  "  dandily  worked 
yellow  boots  with  teirifio  spurs ;"  talkative  Hadj 
Abdallah,  with  his  black  gelab,  and  the  long 
Reefian  knife  stuek  in  his  girdle,  a  sheikh  of 
probity,  and  excellently  skilled  in  the  points  of  a 
horse ;  Sharky,  "  cook,  butler,  and  slut"  to  the 
expedition ;  and  Don  Jos<  M.  Eacazena,  die  best 
of  travelling  companions  and  an  accomplished 
•ketcher.  The  rood  was  over  the  hill  of  Baharein , 
at  Two  Seas;  not  easy  to  travel,  but  well 
beguiled  with  stories.  Mr.  Hay,  indeed,  takes 
more  than  the  usual  allowance  of  "yam''  to 
every  hu>t.  Hardly  has  be  reached  the  top  of  the 
moantun  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Atlantic  (whence  its  name,)  than 
he  is  encountered  by  Hadj  Amar,  aimed  with  a 
peaceful  bowl  of  milk,  and  the  two  start  off  in  the 
<■  Do-yoiMvmatiber"  style  of  Act  the  First.  But 
the  reader  need  not  fear  detention  over  these 
episodical  narratives,  spirited  though  some  of  them 
be,  since  we  propose  to  glean  among  the  realities, 
before  meddling  with  the  wonderful  tales  which 
he  gathered  "on  the  rough  road,  and  never 
thought  it  long."  Skipping  then,  at  once,  die 
Hadj's  story  of  Alee  Bonfrahee,  the  famous  Bar- 
bery thief,  we  shall  allow  Mr.  Hay  to  continue  : — 

"I  interrupted  our  new  acquaintance  in  hi* 
Ittory,  to  point  out  to  my  Spanish  friend  some 
Ifooie  ihiwing  com.    lures  with  their  colts  tied 


abreast  by  Ae  head  or  neck  are  used  tat  due  werk« 
One  man  stands  in  the  middle  holding  the  reins, 
whilst  another  shouts  and  applies  the  whip  or  goad 
when  necessary.  Mules  and  donkeys  are  em- 
ployed in  bringmg  the  sheaves.  The  country  folk 
are  dressed  in  light  woollen  shirts,  their  arms  and 
legs  bare ;  a  red  cap  or  smdl  tnrban  coveia  the 
head ;  their  shoes  are  religioasly  left  at  the  mai^ 
gin  of  the  thrashing-floor,  it  being  regarded  as 
holy  ground  by  all  the  children  of  the  East.  I 
remarked  that  they  carefully  avoid  making  any 
calculation  of  the  produce  of  their  harvest,  and  are 
o/fended  if  yon  question  them  as  to  their  expecta* 
tions,  checking  you  by  the  grave  reply — '  As  Gad 
may  pleaae.'  There  is  a  curious  custom  which 
seems  to  be  a  relic  of  their  pagan  masters,  who 
made  this  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  North 
Africa  the  main  granary  of  their  Latin  empire. 
When  Uie  young  com  nas  sprung  up,  which  it 
does  about  (he  middle  of  Fcbmary,  the  woneo  of 
tlie  villages  make  up  Ae  figure  of  a  female,  the 
size  of  a  very  large  doll,  which  they  dress  in  tbe 
gaudiest  fashion  they  can  contrive,  covering  it 
with  ornaments  to  which  all  in  the  vfllage  Con- 
tribute something ;  and  they  give  it  a  tall  peaked 
head-dress.  This  image  they  carr^  in  proceaeion 
round  their  fieMe,  screaming  and  swging  a  pecu- 
liar ditty.  The  doll  is  home  by  the  foremost 
woman,  who  must  yield  it  to  any  one  who  is 
quick  enough  to  take  the  lead  of  her ;  which  is 
liie  cause  of  much  racing  and  squabbling.  The 
men  also  have  a  similar  custom,  which  they  per^ 
fbrm  on  koraebadc.    Tbey  eaU  the  image  JWiito." 

We  have  met  something  like  this  manikin  else- 
where, and  remember,  at  the  moment,  the  stuffed 
figure  which  is  tossed  about  by  the  little  boys,  at 
the  Antwerp  Kirmesse  in  August.  Proceeding  on 
his  journey,  Mr.  Hay's  attention  was  next  arrested' 
by  a  fine  three-year-old,  "  feeding  with  her  dam 
amongst  the  stubble,"  with  a  head  so  small  that 
she  might  truly  "  have  drunk  trotn  a  quart  pot." 
A  young  half-naked  Arab  sprung  up  from  amid 
the  stubble  like  an  apparition,  ready  with  her  line- 
age, and  conscientiously  staling  that  the  one  draw- 
back to  her  entire  desiiableaeas  was,  that  tbe 
rider  who  put  her  to  ber  taW  speed  would  be 
deafened  by  it !  The  next  group  encountered  was 
a  party  of  hunters,  "  their  legs  well  protected  by 
palipetto  buskins  formed  exactly  like  the  greaves 
of  ancient  Greece,  with  a  leathern  apron  to  defimd 
the  body  from  the  thorny  thicket."  They  weia 
boer-bonting,  and  their  cries  to  the  dogs  (Mr. 
Hay  vouches  for  his  familiarity  with  the  Mogieb- 
bin  dialect  of  the  Arabic)  make  a  whimsical  addi- 
tion to  a  dictionary  of  venery : — 

"  By  the  note  of  the  dogs  they  knew  that  die 
beast  was  at  bay  ;  so  on  dashed  tiie  whole  bnait, 
shouting  to  their  dogs  to  keep  clear  of  the  boar, 
and  expressing  tiieir  feelings  in  the  meet  endearing 
termt ;  such  as,  '  My  children — My  dealest— 
Take  care,  he  sees  you — He  is  an  infidel,  a  Naxa- 
rene — He  will  have  his  revenge*— None  but  the 
one  God!'" 

Mr.  Hay  decUned  the  lion's  share  of  the  pork 
pressed  upon  him,  and  invited  the  hooteia  to  • 
supper  of  bread  and  fnnt, — ^poor  fiwe,  we  sobadt, 
after  a  day's  spmt.    We  have  treated  oar  readers 
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to  a  study  or  two  of  Baibtry  oostome,  they  shaH 
now  hare  the  European  gentlemen  at  their  nightly 
sympotia,  Mr.  Hay  and  the  artistic  Don  appearing 
in  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  but  wearing  each, 
in  addition,  a  lodges  bonnet  and  veil!  as  the  best 
approved  protection  against  the  mosquitoes.  The 
Barbarians  seem  to  be  now  as  poKte  as  the  French 
nsed  to  be ;  and  even  when  the  Frank  sallied  forth 
from  the  tent,  on  a  subseqnent  evening,  to  treat 
with  the  Saheb  Alarby  for  a  horse,  equipped  in 
this  epicene  &shion,  the  only  remark  it  provoked 
was,  that  the  head-gear  "  was  the  very  thing  for 
robbing  a  bee-hive  in."  By  the  way,  these  tenta 
are  by  no  means  the  comfortless  and  unfurnished 
abodes  the  name  suggests.  Those  of  the  Moorish 
o/ficets  are  sometimes  made  of  strong  silk  or  fine 
damaak,  and  are  aa  well  matted,  carpeted,  and 
CDshioned,  as  the  houses  in  the  towns :  those  of 
the  Arabs  ate  humbler  but  more  lasting  in  texture, 
being  woven  of  palmetto  fibre  with  goat's  hair  or 
camel's  wool,  widi  a  brood  of  chickens,  it  is  true, 
aometimes  among  the  other  movables.  The 
aeriptural  handmill,  or  qnem,  and  the  baker- 
stones,  and  the  spinning-wheel  and  distaff,  and 
"  the  large  and  grotesque-fashioned  chest,"  and 
the  earthen  jars,  saddle,  and  long  gun  which 
"  complete  the  furniture  of  the  Arab's  home." 
These  tents,  too,  be  it  recollected,  are,  with  per^ 
sons  of  fortune,  mere  sunmier-honses.  They  have 
town  mansions  of  sun-dried  bricks,  "  for  winter 
and  rough  weather,"  of  greater  pretension :  and 
of  the  sights  which  may  be  therein  seen  by  favored 
Europeans,  let  Mr.  Drummond  Hay  tell,  in  de- 
scribing his  visit  "  to  the  house  of  a  great  man  in 
this  curious  country :" — 

"  Having  passed  the  outer  porch  of  the  Cid's 
abode  through  a  low  aich  of  horseshoe  form,  the 

Earty  of  which  I  was  one  were  conducted  into  a 
ttle  garden,  where  the  verbena-Iouisa,  the  jessa- 
mine, and  the  rose  vied  in  luxuriant  vegetation. 
Our  path  was  shaded  from  the  piercing  rays  of  a 
September  ann  by  the  thick  foilage  of  vines  trained 
over  fantastio  trellises  of  cane,  through  which 
hung  temptingly  within  our  reach  fine  grapes, 
both  red  and  white,  with  some  of  a  singular  ash- 
color,  and  others  of  a  long  tapering  form,  peculiar 
perhaps  to  this  country,  and  called,  in  the  poetical 
language  of  the  people's  Arab  anc^try,  '  the  dam- 
sel's fingers.'  We  ascended  a  few  stepe  to  an 
alcove,  in  front  of  which  played  a  bubbling  foun- 
tain, and  through  its  jet  of  sparkling  water  came 
the  cool  breeze  scented  by  flowers.  Here  we 
found  our  host  sittin?  on  a  rich  Rabat  carpet,  in 
the  cross-legged  tailor  fashion  universal  m  this 
country,  with  many  an  embroidered  cushion  to 
complete  the  luxury  of  his  divan.  A  little  behind 
the  great  man,  yet  where  he  could  wait  and  watch 
for  every  wish  of  his  lord,  stood  a  young  bronze- 
colored  slave,  whose  fine  eyes  rolled  their  white 
orbs  in  astonishment  at  the  Nazarene  visitors. 
Three  handsomely  carved  chairs  had  been  placed 
for  the  Christians  ;  such  chairs  as  one  might  sup- 
pose to  have  been  a  gift  to  an  ancestor  of  the  kaid 
from  some  friendly  governor  of  Tangier,  in  the 
tkae  of  our  merry  King  Charies." 

The  haet  regaled  the  party  with  compliments. 
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accompanied  (as  the  mnaioians  aay)  on  his  tomrf 
of  green  ivory  beads,  and  then  with  exquisite  tea 
served  in  delicate  porcelain;  cakes,  and  sweet- 
meats. The  Moor  is  a  Johnsonian  tea-drinket, 
but  loves  his  beverage  furiously  sugared.  AAsr 
tea  came  the  treat  of  treats.  The  host's  heart 
vparmed  to  the  point  of  his  taking  the  great  key 
from  his  girdle,  unlocking  the  harem  door,  and 
pressing  them  to  walk  in.  We  cannot  make  room 
for  half  the  objects  described  by  out  keen  observ- 
er :  how  he  noticed  what  (for  brevity's  sake)  w* 
may  call  the  great  man's  armory ;  also,  the  trous- 
seau-box of  the  favorite,  and  laid,  saltire-wise, 
across  its  lid,  an  eight-stringed  lute  and  the  noisy 
torn  torn: — ^how  he  observed  that  the  mirrors  made 
ill-natuied  reflections — a  strange  gakatterie  in  a 
lady's  chamber ; — and  that  the  brazen  chandelier* 
were  cast  in  that  form  of  the  two  intersecting  tri- 
angles which  stands  for  Solomon's  seal. 

"  Whilst  onr  host  was  noting  to  my  compan- 
ions the  names  of  the  villages  that  are  to  be  seen 
from  a  lattice,  through  which  they  were  admiring 
the  distant  scene,  I  became  impatient  at  a  nomen- 
clature which  I  had  already  by  heart,  and  so  moved 
sauntering  away,  peering  about  into  sundry  curious 
nooks  and  passages  that  form  the  strange  distribu- 
tion of  a  Moorish  palace.  At  length,  becoming 
somewhat  alarmed  at  my  own  hardihood,  I  turned 
to  rejoin  the  master  of  the  house ;  when  a  door, 
through  the  chinks  of  which  all  my  movements 
must  have  been  watched,  was  thrown  open,  and 
out  rushed  the  Houns,  black,  white,  half-caste, 
fat,  thin,  old  and  voung !  It  was  imp>ossible  for 
me  to  escape,  and  had  I  made  a  precipitate  move- 
ment, I  should  have  become  liable  to  the  worst  of 
imputations ;  so  I  stood  stock  still,  and  was  quick- 
ly arrested  by  the  powerfiil  paws  of  a  jet-black 
dame,  and  then  commenced  a  general  scrutiny  of 
my  person.  '  Look,'  said  one,  '  I  told  you  the 
Nazarenes  had  a  mouth,  and  a  nose,  and  ears,  just 
like  the  Mahomedans!'  'See,'  said  another, 
taking  up  my  hand ;  '  one,  two,  three,  four,  five ! 
—exactly  the  same  number!'  '  But  what  ar« 
these  r  screamed  a  third,  who  had  laid  hold  of  the 
skirts  of  my  coat ;  '  does  he  hide  his  tails  here!' 
'And  he  laughs,  too!' they  exclaimed.  From 
this,  indeed,  I  could  no  longer  refrain,  although 
I  was  becoming  seriously  uneasy,  lest  my  absence 
should  be  discovered  by  the  great  man  ;  for  I  was 
now  in  the  midst  of  the  most  forbidden  fruit, 
although  it  proved  far  inferior  to  what  my  fertile 
fancy  had  previously  imagined.  Indeed  a  less  at- 
tractive posse  of  womankind  I  never  beheld  ;  for  al- 
most all  these  ladies  were  at  a  time  of  life  when  the 
fineness  of  the  Moorish  features  had  disappeared; 
and  the  only  redeeming  grace  that  remained  to  them, 
which  is  common,  indeed,  to  all  the  white  women 
of  West  Barbary,  was  the  large  gazelle  eye.  As 
to  the  admired  en  ban  point  of  youth,  it  had  been 
replaced  by  a  gross  fatness,  which  covered  forms 
that  were  once  perhaps  of  perfect  symmetry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  taste  of  the  Moor,  a  lady  is  in  per- 
fection when  her  charms  are  a  load  for  a  camel. 
One,  however,  of  this  motley  circle  deserved  all 
my  admiration  as  a  Mauriianian  Venus.  This 
was  a  delicate-looking  girl ;  her  age,  I  thought, 
was  sweet  fifteen — the  prime  of  womanhood  in 
this  precocious  country  ;  fur  their  beauty  seems  to 
fade  with  the  teen*.  Her  complexion  was  very  hit. 
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hM  eyes  d«rk  haiel,  to  whioh  the  black  bolder  of 
'  Kohol'  gave  a.  languid  expression.  She  had  a 
coral-lipped  mouth,  round  as  a  ring,  as  the  Moor- 
ish ode  describes  the  feature.  Her  black  hair, 
braided  with  silver  cords,  wuved  in  profusion  over 
her  shoulders.  Her  sylph-like  figure  was  clothed 
in  a  pale  green  caftan,  embroidered  on  the  bosom 
and  skirt  in  a  silver  thread.  This  garment  reached 
»  little  below  her  knees,  and  over  it  she  wore  an 
outer  robe  of  light  gauze,  confined  around  the 
waist  by  a  red  zone  of  Fez  silk.  The  sleeves  of 
her  caftaa  were  wide  and  open  near  the  wrist ; 
•bowing  at  eveiy  torn  an  arm  like  alabaster, 
which  was  encircled  by  a  plain  bat  massive  brace- 
let of  Soodan  gold ;  and  her  uncovered  legs  were 
seen  from  below  the  caftan  clasped  with  chased  sil- 
ver ;  her  feet  were  also  baie.for  in  her  sally  with  the 
rest  she  had  forgotten  her  slippers  ;  her  feet,  as  well 
as  her  hands,  were  dyed  with  henna  of  a  bright 
orange  color.  Over  her  head  she  had  thrown  a 
light  mnslin  kerchief ;  but  in  this  sadden  tumnlt 
her  curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  national  caution, 
and  she  stood  before  me  qnite  unveiled.  During 
the  uproar  occasioned  by  my  intrusion,  the  youth- 
£al  damsel  was  the  only  one  silent ;  but  now  taking 
alarm  from  the  noise  of  the  rest,  she  half  hid  her 
pretty  features,  and  cried  in  an  anxious  whisper, 
'  Hush  !  hush  !  hush !  My  father  will  hear ;  and 
then,  oh !  what  will  become  of  this  young  Chris- 
tian 1'  '  What  do  we  care?'  said  a  barrel  of  a 
woman,  with  eyes  that  rolled  like  gooseberries  in 
a  saucer,  and  whom  I  took  to  be  the  most  favored 
dame  of  this  party-colored  assemblage ;  for  her 
dress  far  sarpassed  that  of  all  the  rest  in  costliness. 

'  It  was  the  Christian's  fault  for  daring  to .' 

She  could  not  finish  her  speech,  for  the  grufif  voice 
of  their  lord  was  beard.  'What  is  that  noise* 
Where's  the  other  Nazarene?'  And  then  his 
heavy  step  came  tramping  nearer  and  nearer.' 
Off  scampered  all  the  surrounding  spirits,  black, 
white,  and  grey.  The  little  damsel  was  the  last 
to  move,  and  evidently  with  less  apprehension 
than  the  rest.  Veiling  closely  all  her  features 
except  one  dear  eye,  she  said  to  me,  in  a  quick 
whisper,  '  Don't  be  afraid,  Nazarene.  Tell  my 
fiuher  it  was  all  our  fault;  he  is  very  good- 
natored,  and  you  are  so  young.'  I  had  by  luck  a 
Tosebnd  at  my  breast.  I  answered  by  giving  it  to 
ber  with  a  thanking  smile  ;  and  instantly  she  fiew 
aiter  her  companions.  'EUe  Haramy!  Hollo, 
young  rascal !'  said  the  big  man,  as  he  laid  hold 
of  me  by  the  collar ;  and  I  begin  to  feel  that  my 
head  was  very  insecure  on  my  shoulders.  '  Kah, 
kah,  kah  !'  and  his  fat  sides  shook  with  laughter ; 
'  So,  bay  !  (my  chin  was  yet  smooth,)  you  have 
been  among  my  women,  eh  !  Don't  you  know  you 
deserve  to  die  1'  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  by 
drawing  his  hand  across  my  throat.  '  £h  !  trying 
to  carry  off  my  gazelles !  £h  !  you  young  Nazsr 
rene.'    Though  frightened  out  of  my  wits,  I  had 

i'ust  breath  enough  to  gasp  out,  '  O  my  lord,  if  I 
Lave  daue  anything  to  displease  you,  attribote  it 
to  ignorance  of  your  customs.  In  my  country  it 
is  usual  to  pay  our  respects  to  the  ladies  in  prefer- 
ence to  everybody  else.'  '  Ah  !  deceiver,'  said 
he ;  '  you  Nazarenes  must  have  a  pleasant  time  of 
it  too.  Kah,  kah,  kah!  I  must  go  to  your  country. 
Kah,  kah !  Yes  they  speak  true ;  they  speak  true 
when  they  say  that  your  Paradise  is  on  earth. 
Come  along,  young  sir  ;  I  will  show  you  the  kitch- 
en, where  I  have  a  black  beauty  in  a  cook ;  jny 
Christian  attention  to  her,  if  you  please.  luih, 
Jcab.kah!'" 


Bat  we  are  loiteriag  rather  than  mdnog  way. 
Oar  solitary  chance,  indeed,  of  discharging  oar 
duty,  lies  in  ceasing  to  follow  Mr.  Hay  step  by 
step  :  and  the  utmost  we  shall  be  able  to  do  this 
week  is,  to  offer,  by  way  of  specimen,  an  illustrar 
tion  or  two  of  Barbarian  superstition ;  the  first 
chiefly  because  it  recalls  to  us  a  traveller  who, 
though  lost,  is  not  forgotten. 

"  A  camel  led  through  a  country  town  in  Eng- 
land, could  not  have  excited  more  curiosity  and 
astonishment,  than  the  appearance  of  my  Spanish 
friend  and  myself,  in  the  wild  village  through 
which  we  were  passing.  At  each  door  stood 
whole  families  gaping  with  amazement ;  whilst 
the  younger  children  shrunk  in  terror,  at  behold- 
ing such  strange  apparitions.  One  youth,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  having  approached  our  party,  de- 
manded of  the  Hadj  what  kind  of  beings  we  were. 
The  Hadj,  with  a  grave  face,  replied  that  we  were 
J'ns,  or  evil  spirits,  which  he  had  caught  and*  was 
conducting  to  Laraiche,  to  be  shipped  for  the  land 
of  the  Nazarene.  Upon  which  the  lad  fled  howl- 
ing to  his  hut.  I  remember  poor  Davidson  men- 
tioning to  me  the  general  belief  he  had  found  prev- 
alent amongst  the  Arabs  in  those  parts  of  the 
Levant,  which  travellers  seldom  ftequent,  that  the 
Frank  is  in  league  with  devils,  witches,  and  un- 
earthly beings.  He  told  me  that,  oa  more  tlian 
one  occasion,  he  had  profited  by  such  fancies, 
when  his  life  bad  been  in  danger  from  the  wild 
tribes  among  whom  he  had  ventured.  Davidson 
was  bald,  and  wore  at  that  time  a  toupet.  A  body 
of  Arabs,  having  surrounded  him,  had  commenced 
plundering  his  effects,  and  threatened  even  his 
life  ;  when  suddenly  Davidson,  calling  upon  them 
to  beware  how  they  provoked  the  Christian's  pow- 
er, dashed  his  false  hair  to  the  ground,  saying 
'  Behold  my  locks ;  yonr  beards  shall  go  next !' 
The  Arabs  fled,  abandoning  their  plunder.  On 
another  occasion,  when  making  some  astronomi- 
cal observations  he  was  so  inconveniently  pressed 
ui>on  by  a  crowd  of  insolent  Arabs,  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  continue  his  operations  *  so,  turning 
to  them,  he  said,  '  O  fools,  seek  ye  destruction! 
Know  the  power  of  the  Nazarene  !'  Then,  beck- 
oning one  of  the  elders  to  approach,  he  told  him 
to  look  through  the  sextant,  whilst  he,  slowly 
moving  the  index,  informed  the  barbarian  that  he 
would  behold  the  sun  to  leave  its  course,  and  ap- 
proach the  earth.  The  Arab,  pale  with  iiright, 
after  a  momentary  glance,  threw  himself  on  the 
ground  and  begged  for  mercy,  beseeching  David- 
son that  he  would  forthwith  leave  their  land,  and 
take  compassion  upon  their  herds  and  crops,  upon 
which  he  felt  convinced  tliat  the  Nazarene  had  the 
power  to  inflict  murrain  and  blight." 

We  are  not  precisely  reconciled  to  this  mode  of 
managing  a  wild  people,  even  in  a  land  like  this, 
rife  with  "  periapts  and  spells" — witness  the  won- 
derful story  (p.  61)  of  the  snake  charmer,  whose 
doings  Mr.  Hay  witnessed.  Whatever  may  hap- 
pen at  the  present  juncture,  for  the  sake  of  the  fu- 
ture, the  Magic  of  Truth  is  the  thing  which  should 
alone  be  resorted  to.  But  the  tourist  or  resident 
in  Morocco  must  have  strong  nerves,  as  he  may 
be  called  upon  to  encounter  strange  playfellows  in 
bis  morning  walks. 

"Shortly  aftw  we  had  paamd  the  Sultan'* 
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anenal,  'w«  wtra  m«t  by  a  diigiiating^bat  not  vafte- 
qnent  qiecUele  in  Moioeco ;  it  wm  a  sainted  ma- 
niac, naked  as  on  the  day  of  his  birth,  except  a 
party-colored  sackcloth,  which  covered  his  should- 
ers and  back  ;  his  hair  was  long  and  matted,  and 
his  beard  extended  to  the  middle  of  his  breast ;  in 
his  hand  he  carried  a  short  spear,  ornamented  with 
plates  of  brass,  and  bits  of  rol  cloth.  On  ap- 
proaching him  our  attendants  dismounted,  and  bow- 
ing their  heads,  seized  his  hand  and  kissed  it.  My 
turn  came  next ;  and  as  I  did  not  like  to  come  to 
such  close  quarters,  I  threw  him  a  small  piece  of 
money;  upon  which  the  poor  creature  jabbered 
•ome  few  words  of  thanks,  and  then  stalking  up  to 
me  with  all  the  dignity  of  a  bashaw,  and  an  air  of 
condescending  patronage,  seized  the  collar  of  my 
coat  and  spat  upon  my  eyes.  I  knew  enough  of 
the  habits  of  the  people  to  be  aware  that  this  was 
a  high  compliment,  bnt  I  eoald  not  restrain  myself 
from  making  a  wry  face  upon  the  occasion  ;  and  I 
was,  pnlUng  out  my  handkerchief  to  wipe  off  the 
filth,  when  the  Mallem  cried  out,  "  O  blessed 
Nazarene,  what  God  has  given  let  no  man  efiace. 
Thou  shalt  be  happy.  Seedy  Momoh,  the  inspir- 
ed, has  spat  upon  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  happy !" 
There  is  no  use  running  in  the  teeth  of  super- 
Btition,  so  the  holy  spittle  dried  on  my  face.  The 
madman  or  idiot  is  universally  looked  upon  in 
West  Barbary  as  a  person  to  be  held  in  reverence. 
The  Mdor  tells  you  that  God  has  retained  their 
reason  in  heaven,  whilst  their  body  is  on  earth ; 
and  that  when  madmen  or  idiots  speak,  their  rea- 
son is  for  the  time  permitted  to  return  to  them,  and 
that  their  words  should  be  treasnred  up  as  those  of 
inspired  persons.  These  wretched  people  are  allow- 
ed to  parade  the  streets  in  a  state  of  nudity,  and 
the  maniacs  sometimes  prove  most  dangerous  to 
nnwary  Europeans.  A  French  consul-general 
some  years  ago  was  nearly  kiRed  by  a  saintra  mad- 
man, and  in  1830  I  had  a  very  narrow  escape  for 
my  Ufe  from  another.  I  happened  to  be  walking 
on  the  sea-shore  with  my  sister  immediately  below 
the  walls  of  the  town  of  Tangier,  when  I  espied 
above  us  a  wild-looking  fellow  about  seventy  or 
eighty  yards  off,  with  a  clotted  head  of  hair  that 
bespoke  a  sainted  madman  aiming  at  me  with  his 
long  gun,  which  he  had  rested  on  the  wall.  We 
were  nea?*a  rock  at  the  time,  behind  which  we 
took  refuge,  and  waited  there  a  good  while,  in  the 
hope  that  the  madman's  patience  would  be  worn 
ont ;  but  he  did  not  stir,  and  the  passers  by,  whom 
I  appealed  to  for  their  interference,  shook  their 
heads,  muttered  something  abont  Seedy  Tayeb, 
which  proved  to  be  the  name  of  the  saint,  and 
went  their  way.  In  the  mean  time  the  tide  was 
rising  rapidly,  and  we  had  the  unpleasant  choice 
of  being  drowned  or  shot.  We  agreed  it  was  bet- 
ter to  risk  the  latter ;  so  telling  my  sister  to  run 
off  in  another  direction,  I  stepped  forward  and  gave 
him  the  preference  of  a  standing  shot.  The  ma- 
niac took  aim  and  fired ;  and  I  heard  the  ball  whiz 
into  the  water  behind  me.  I  was  proceeding  to 
ran  up  to  him  by  a  path  which  led  to  that  part  of 
the  town  wall  where  he  was  standing,  when  I  ob- 
served that  he  was  coolly  reloading  his  gun  ;  and 
as  the  next  shot  at  close  quarters  might  have 
proved  more  effective,  I  thought  the  best  thing  I 
could  do  was  to  follow  my  sister ;  so  I  fairly  took 
to  my  heels." 

We  most  conclude — at  least  for  the  present. 
Mr.  Hay,  it  will  be  seen,  incorporates  the  expe- 
rience gathered  during  manv  years  with  the  notes 
•f  his  journey,  and  theieia  ha*  done  wiaely. 


EZRIBITIOA  OF  THE  ENGUSH  IN   CHINA. 

Mb.  F«iuy,  our  iriMid  and  oorreapondent,  late 
Anglo-Chineaa  pundit  of  Canton,  haa  £tTorad  as 
with  a  BKMt  particular  and  lucid  account  of  an  ex- 
hibition now  opened  at  Fekin  ;  a  ahow  which  has 
attracted  all  the  mandarins  and  gentry,  their  wives 
and  families,  of  the  "flowery  kingdom."  Little 
think  the  sagacious  English  public  who  visit  Mr. 
Dunn's  Exhilntion,  Hyde  Park  Comer,  to  marve) 
at  the  pigtails  and  little  feet  of  the  Chinese,  that  a 
Dunn  bom  Pekin — Li  Li  by  name— 4ias  sojourned 
many  years  in  England,  for  the  express  purpoae 
of  showing  to  his  countrymen  the  faces  and  fash- 
ions of  the  barbarian  English.  But  so  it  is.  At 
this  moment  there  is  open  in  Flying  Dragon  Street, 
Pekin,  an  exhibition,  called  "  7%e  Barbarmi 
Eighth  m  China."  There  we  all  are,  from  high 
to  low ;  numbered  in  cases  as  at  Hyde  Park  Comet, 
and  a  catalogue  of  our  good  and  IhuI  qualities  illu- 
minates the  darkened  mind  of  the  curious. 

Our  dear  friend  the  aforesud  pundit  has  tiaas- 
lated  this  catalogue  {atPvnch;  and  has,  moreover, 
reffardless  of  expense  on  our  part,  caused  drawing 
to  oe  made  of  our  countrymen  as  they  are  pra- 
sented  by  Li  Li  to  the  dwellers  of  the  Celestial 
Kingdom.  The  prominent  parts  of  this  catalogue 
we  lay  before  the  reader ;  they  will  be  found  to 
beautifully  harmonize  with  the  skill  which  has  dis- 
played us  in  cases  ;  wherein,  sooth  to  say,  we  do 
appear  with  a  certain  Chinese  air,  whicn  proves 
the  national  prejudices  of  the  artist.  Whether  he 
has  improved  our  looks  or  otherwise  for  the  Chi- 
nese public,  we  leave  to  the  opinion  of  the  judi- 
cious and  reflecting  beholder.  Our  simple  duty  is 
now  to  lav  before  the  reader  the  Chinese  catalogoe, 
translated  and  enriched  with  notes,  by  our  inde- 
fatigable and  profound  correspondent.  The  exhi- 
bition is  dedicated  to  the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  veiy 
vulgarly  known  as  the  Emperor.  The  dedicatiaa, 
however,  we  omit ;  as  it  tells  us  no  more  thaa 
that  Li  Ld  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  a  reptile,  a  dog, 
a  wretch,  a  uinoompoop,  a  jackass,  when  addres»- 
ing  the  said  "  Son  of  Heaven ;"  tfauat  his  "  bovrals 
turn  to  water"  with  dread,  and  his  pigtail  grows 
erect  with  amazement.  It  will  be  conceded  th^ 
allowing  a  little  for  oriental  paintine,  the  dedie*- 
tion  in  no  way  differe  from  many  other  such  oon- 
modities  of  home  manufacture.  Leaving  the  pre- 
face, we  begin  with  the 

INTRODOCTION. 

When  yoor  slave  remembers  that  through  the 
creamy  compassion  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  Universe,  and  the  Dragon  of  the  Worid, 
the  barbarian  English  were  not,  in  the  late  war, 
seized,  destroyed,  and  sawn  asunder;  that  iheir 
devil-ships  were  spared,  their  guns  respected,  their 
soldiers  merdfiilly  permitted  to  retain  their  swords, 
and  their  sailors  allowed  to  return  to  their  barba- 
rian wives  and  little  ones, — when  your  slave  re- 
members all  this,  his  heart  is  turned  to  honey  by 
the  contemplation  of  your  natural  sweetness,  whilst, 
in  admiration  thereof,  his  soul  drops  upon  its  knees, 
and,  prostrate,  worships. 

And  when  your  slave  further  remembers,  that 
in  some  leisure  hour,  you  may — ^with  a  benevo- 
lence that  is  as  broad  as  the  earth,  and  as  high  as 
heaven, — ^vouchsafe  to  reign  over  and  to  comfort 
the  aforesaid  barbarians,  year  slave  tremMin^y 
takes  hope  that  the  samples  of  the  people  he  has 
gathered  together,  with  the  subjoined  faithful  ac- 
count of  theii  naanners  and  their  doings,  may  fi*4 
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t  in  the  aight  «f  Hto,  w1k>  wken  he  aaeeiM, 
•Konsea  eaithquakM ;  and  when  he  winks,  eelipaee 
the  moon. 

Case  I. — An  English  Peer.  He  wears  a  garter 
tboat  his  leg ;  aa  honor^e  maik  of  petticoat 
•aremmeat  bestowed  by  the  baibsnan  <)ueeD. 
The  gtxter  is  sometimes  given  for  various  reasons, 
sad  sometimes  for  none  at  all.  It  answers  to  the 
peacock's  feather  ia  the  "  flowery  kingdom,"  and 
endows  wkh  wisdom  and  benevolence  the  fortu- 
nate poBBoaaor.  The  peer  is  represented  at  a  most 
interesting  moment.  He  has  won  half  a  million 
of  money  npon  a  horse,  the  British  nobility  being 
arach  addicted  to  what  is  called  the  turf,  which  in 
EoKland  oAen  exhibits  a  mngular  greenness.  The 
nomeman,  however,  displays  a  confidence  always 
ehaiaeteristic  of  the  highly  bom.  By  winning  so 
■Mich  money,  he  has  broken  the  laws  of  the  conn- 
try,  by  which  more  than  his  winnings  may  be  taken 
from  him  ;  bat  it  will  be  seen  that  he  has  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  before  him,  and  is  at  the  moment 
he  is  taken,  making  a  new  law  for  himself,  by 
vhioh  he  may,  without  any  penalty  whatever,  pro- 
tect his  cash.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  nobility  to 
hagre  their  laws,  like  theii  coats,  made  expressly 
to  their  own  measure. 

Case  II. — SkaJapeare.  This  is  the  national 
poet,  which  die  barbarians  would,  in  their  dreadful 
•^orance,  compare  to  Confutzee.  It  is  melancholy 
(.peiemve  Uie  devotion  paid  by  all  ranks  of  people 
OtUs  man.  He  was  onginally  a  carcass  butcher, 
{id  was  obliged  to  fly  from  hia  native  town  be- 
ame  he  naed  to  slip  out  at  nights,  kill  his  neigfa- 
aors'  deer,  and  then  sell  the  venison  to  the  poor 
for  mutton.  (Ail  this  T  have  gathered  from  the 
last  two  or  three  authentic  lives  lately  written.) 
He  went  to  London,  and  made  a  wretched  liveli- 
hood by  aelUng  beans  and  wisps  of  hay  to  the 
iMiTses  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  to  ue  play- 
iMnses.  Thinung  that  he  oould  not  sink  any 
lower,  he  took  to  writing  plays,  oat  of  which — it 
is  awful  to  relate — he  mode  a  fortune.  (It  is, 
however,  but  justice  to  the  barbarians  to  state  that 
they  give  no  sadi  wanton  encouragement  to  play- 
writers  at  present.)  Shakespeare,  or  Shakspeer, 
or  ShikspuT — for  there  have  been  mortal  battles 
.waged,  and  much  blood  shed,  about  the  proper 
meUing  of  his  name — is  now  the  idol  of  the  nation. 
The  house  he  was  bom  in  has  been  bought  by  the 
goremmeat,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  silver  rail. 
Whenever  his  plays  are  played,  the  queen  invari- 
ably goes  in  state  to  the  Uieatre,  and  makes  it  pain 
of  death  to  any  of  the  nobility  to  stop  away. '  All 
his  relations  are  dead,  or  it  is  to  be  feared — such 
is  the  devotion  of  the  court  to  Shakspeare — that 
they  would  be  turned  into  lords,  and  have  fortunes 
settled  upon  them,  like  retired  ministers  and  chan- 
oellors.  A  man  named  Char  Les  Knite,  for  only 
publishing  his  works,  received  from  the  queen  her 
portrait  set  in  precious  diamonds,  and  was  made 
Baron  of  Stratford-on-Avon.  In  a  word,  from 
the  qaeen  to  the  peasant,  all  the  people  worship 
Shakspeare.  The  first  thing  seen  on  approach- 
ing Dover  is  a  statue  of  the  poet,  forty  feet  high, 
perched  upon  ike  Cliff.  It  is  lamentable  to  record 
these  things ;  but  to  fully  show  the  moral  dark- 
ness of  the  barbarians,  it  is  necessary. 

Case  III. — An  Actor.  In  England,  play-actors 
are  very  difleient  to  the  players  of  the  "  flawery 
oountry."  They  all  of  them  keep  their  carriages. 
When  they  do  not,  they,  like  Ijord  Chancellor 
Lj^ndhorst,  job  a  Brougham.  Aa  actor  sometimes 
•penda  twelve  thousand  a  year ;  O);  if  he  does  n't 
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exaiAly  spend  it,  he  take*  eiedit  for  the  sa«te. 
Actresses,  too,  like  watches,  to  act  well,  must  act 
npon  diamonds  :  these  are  sometimes  borrowed  aft 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  and  fiAy  pounds  per  annum. 
The  present  specimen  of  the  actor  is  also  a  sam- 
ple of  the  first  fashions.  He  is  allowed  great 
privileges  beyond  those  of  iuiy  vulgar  tradesman. 
When  he  can't  pay  his  debts  he  ia  allowed  to 
make  a  joke,  which  is  taken  by  the  judge  (eoi»- 
missioner  he  is  called)  as  a  very  handsoine  divi- 
dend to  be  shared  among  the  cieditons.  Tluee 
jokes  and  a  fair  intention  at  a  fourth  are  generally 
received  from  the  actor  as  satisfaction  in  full  to 
any  amount  of  thousands. 

Case  IV. — A  Sempstress.  The  women  who  live 
by  needle  and  thread  amount  to  many  thousands ; 
and  are  easily  known  by  the  freshness  of  their 
complexions  and  the  cheerfulness  of  their  manners. 
Indeed,  nothing  shows  the  humanity  of  the  barb»- 
rians  in  a  more  favorable  light  than  the  great  at- 
tention which  is  paid  by  the  rich  and  high  to  the 
comforts  of  their  milliners,  dress-makeis,  aed 
sempstresses.  Women  of  noblest  title  constantly 
refuse  an  invitation  to  parties  rather  than  press  too 
hardly  upon  the  time  of  those  who  have  to  make 
their  dresses.  Indeed,  there  is  what  is  called  a 
visiting  committee  of  ladies,  who  take  upon  themr 
selves  the  duty  of  calling,  not  only  on  the  employ- 
ers of  the  needle-women  to  in(}uire  into  the  coi»- 
forts  of  the  workers,  but  of  visiting  the  hvmbla 
homes  of  the  women  themselves,  to  see  that  thev 
want  nothuiK  that  may  administer  to  their  he^th 
and  reasonable  recreation.  Hence  there  is  a  atff- 
ing  in  England,  that  "  the  life  of  a  sempstress  is 
as  the  life  of  a  bee ;  she  does  nothing  but  sing  pad 
make  honey." 

Case  V. — 7Ti«  Literary  Lord.  Perhaps,  noth- 
ing shows  a  greater  laxity  of  the  English  police 
than  the  fact  that  a  literary  lord  is  seldom  tak^ 
up  for  robbery.  The  specimen  here  given  is  from 
the  life.  The  fact  is,  the  English  love  the  name 
of  a  lord,  and  so  the  booksellets  pay  handsomely 
for  a  title  wherewith  to  gull  the  poor  barbarian*. 
The  novel  of  a  literary  lord  is  generally  mode 
after  the  following  fashion :  He  obtains  the  works 
of  half-ardozen  of  the  lower  and  laboring  classes, 
and,  like  a  Hottentot,  dresses  himself  in  their  eor 
trails.  He  has  been  known  to  rob  a  Lion,  gut  a 
Tylney  Hall,  and  knock  down  an  old  unoSendiog 
Antiouaiy,  and  only  that  he  might  enrich  a  miser- 
able Tufl-Hunter.  He  is  here  depicted  with  a 
portrait  of  the  original  scissors  with  which  he  stops 
books  upon  the  highway,  and  makes  them  deliver. 

CaseVi. — A  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
This  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  a  member  of  Par- 
liament for  a  place  called  Lin  Con.  He  calls  him- 
self a  true  son  of  Bull,  and  when  his  voice  is 
heard,  there  is  no  doubting  the  relationsliip.  Ho 
is  at  h<Aie,  surrounded  by  pictures  of  the  painted 
Britons,  and  is  drawing  out  a  bill  by  which  Eng- 
lishmen  may  be  carried  back  to  their  pictorial 
oooditioa.  A  cup  of  tea  is  beside  him,  which  he 
drinks  cold ;  his  wholesome  aversion  to  steam  not 
permitting  a  kettle  to  boil  under  his  roof.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament — especially  the  members  for 
Lin  Con — are  always  chosen  for  the  clearness  erf* 
their  heads.  If  a  rushlight,  held  close  to  one  side 
of  the  skull,  will,  in  a  dark  room,  enable  the  elec- 
tors to  read  the  written  professions  of  the  candidate, 
held  close  to  the  other  side,  he  is  immediately  elect- 
ed. In  the  present  specimen,  there  was  nothing  to 
intercept  the  rays  of  light  which  shone  through  the 
head  like  the  flame  of  a  taper  through  a  water-bottle. 
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Case  VII. — Lttarory  Gentleman  «  Summer  \ 
Costume.  The  liteTarr  men  receive  the  highest 
honors.  From  their  body  are  chosen  ambassa- 
dors to  foreign  states,  plenipotentiaries  extraordi- 
nary, govemon  of  islands,  and  other  officers  of 
great  authority.  AU  the  barbarians,  from  high  to 
low,  pay  them  the  greatest  homage.  The  queen 
herself  is  so  fond  of  the  literary  character,  that  she 
never  sits  down  to  dinner  unless  surrounded  by  at 
least  a  dozen  of  poets,  novelists,  dramatists,  and 
others.  In  the  palace  they  receive  almost  royal 
consideration.  Nobody  can  calculate  the  sum  of 
money  every  year  expended  by  the  queen  in  pre- 
sents of  jewels,  books,  jcc,  to  the  authors  of 
England.  And  it  is  the  same  with  the  painters 
and  sculptors.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  all 
these  people  are  immensely  rich. 

Case  VlII. — A  Law  Lord.  This  nobleman  was 
»  chancellor,  which  means  an  officer  who  sells  the 
chances  of  E  Qui  Ty,  an  article  of  excessive  lux- 
ury, very  rarely  to  be  indulged  in  by  the  lower 
elaases.  Indeed,  E  Qui  Ty  may  be  likened  to  our 
delicious  swallows'  nests  ;*  it  is  equally  dear,  and 
to  be  obtained  only  at  the  greatest  peril  of  the 
adventurer.  The  law  lord  is  called,  particularly 
by  himself,  the  Mi  Tee  Broom,  and  is  accounted 
the  best  juggler  in  the  kingdom.  He  can  turn 
himself  inside  out,  like  an  old  glove,  and  is  often 
employed  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  tumble  and 
throw  summersets  to  keep  the  noblemen  wide 
awake.  He  can  write  a  book  with  his  toes,  and 
even  after  dinner  can  spell  every  speech  he  has 
made  backwards.  With  all  this,  he  is  singularly 
independent,  and  "  cannot  fawn  or  glose"  upon 
anybody  higher  than  a  duke  and  a  field  matshal. 
He  is  a  man  of  universal  doings.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  man  in  England  who  can  better  baliince 
a  straw  upon  his  nose,  or  blow  a  new  statute  out 
of  soap  and  water.  When  he  would  make  a  law 
to  make  a  new  place,  he  does  it  as  carefully  as 
a  bird  builds  its  nest ;  and  for  the  like  reason, 
it  being  for  his  own  especial  comfort  and  advan- 
tage. 

Case  IX. — A  Shopkeeper.  The  shopkeepers — 
especially  those  who  deal  in  silks,  hosiery,  and 
linens — are  a  race  of  extraordinary  people.  Many 
of  them  write  up  over  their  shop-doors,  "  From 
Funt's  ;"  but  this  is  only  a  pleasant  contradic- 
tion to  show  the  extreme  softness  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  benevolence  of  their  natures.  They  are 
all  of  them  oracles  of  truth  ;  and  when  you  see  it 
written  up  in  their  windows  that  they  are  "  selling 
off  at  a  great  sacrifice,"  you  may  be  sure  that  the 
shopkeeper,  touched  by  the  misery  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  has  resolved  to  almost  give  his  goods 
away,  that  he  may  retire  to  "  Brides  Town,"  or 
"  Eye  Gate,"  or  some  other  suburb  famous  for 
hermits.  Their  shops,  like  those  of  the  flowery 
country,  are  written  over  with  moral  s^tences, 
such  as  "  No  abatement  allowed,"  "  For  ready 
money  only,"  and  other  choice  maxims  dear  to  the 
barbarian  philosophers.  The  condition  of  the 
shopmen  is  also  of  the  happiest  kind  ;  more  than 
sufficient  time  being  allowed  them  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  their  souls  and  the  benefit  of  their  health. 
Most  of  the  masters  keep  libraries,  and  even  bil- 
liard tables,  for  the  improvement  and  recreation  of 

*Li  Li  here  alludes  to  the  nests  of  the  hirundo  e$at- 
lenta,  which  nests  are  made  into  delicioua  soup  by  the 
Chinese.  The  nests  are  chiefly  obtained  in  the  caves  of 
Java.  They  are  generally  taken  by  torch-Uyht  from 
recesses  of  the  rock,  where  "  the  slightest  shp  would 
plunge  the  nest-seeker"  into  the  boiling  sorf  below. 
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their  yotmg  sren.  And  whereas,  in  the  "  i 
country,"  we  say  as  "  happy  as  a  bird,"  theEng^ 
lish  exclaim,  "  as  happy  as  a  linendrspcr's  riiop- 
man." 

,  CaseX. — A  Lady  of  Fashion,  Tfaisisthewift 
of  a  nobleman,  in  full  dress.  It  wiU  be  seen  that 
the  barbarian  English  hare  no  notion  whatever  of 
"the  golden  lilies"*  which  adorn  the  "flowetr 
country."  The  poor  women  of  England  are,  al- 
most from  their  cradles,  made  the  victims  of  a  Iwr- 
rible  custom.  It  is  supposed  that  thousands  mad 
thousands  die  yearly  from  a  disease  called  Tite 
Lace  In.  The  female  child  is  taken  at  a  very  eulj 
age,  and  has  its  stomach  compressed  by  a  machine 
called  Stalz,  which  is  ribbed  with  steel  and  whale- 
bone, (whence  the  South  Sea  fishery  for  whales,) 
and  is  corded  tightly  up  the  back.  The  Sta.  Ix  is 
never,  up  to  the  time  of  womanhood,  taken  off;  aa 
is  plain  from  the  specimen  here  presented.  The 
barbarians  have  a  laughable  notion  of  the  use  ot 
this  custom :  they  think  that,  by  making  the  waist 
no  thicker  than  the  arm,  it  gives  beauty  to  the 
female — a  melancholy  bigotry.  They  also  believe 
that  it  keeps  the  blood  in  the  face,  and  thereby 
improves  the  complexion.  The  women  Inve  also 
another  strange  custom.  They  wear  what,  in  thdr 
secret  language,  is  called  a  Busa  £1.  We  have 
inquired  of  many  of  them  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
but  have  always  received  a  pouting,  resentful  tm* 
sion.  We  have,  however,  searched  the  dietioi*' 
ries,  and  found  a  word  somewhat  like  it — the  wc  *• 
busck,  which  means  swagger,  importance,  fnss'^ 
and  in  one  dictionary  it  has  no  otiiet  interpretatiti*^ 
than  cheat. 

Case  XI.— .4  Bishop  and  a  Beggar.  The  Eng' 
lish  bishop— unlike  the  priests  of  the  "  ilowery 
country" — is  a  man  chosen  from  the  piiesihood 
for  the  strength  of  his  mind,  and  the  excelling 
beauty  of  his  Ufe.  Nothing  is  more  common  than 
to  find  the  humble  curate  of  to-day  the  bishop  of 
to-morrow.  Officers,  appointed  by  the  govenmi«it, 
travel  in  secret  through  every  part  of  the  king>- 
dom,  to  discover  hidden  virtae  in  the  church ;  and 
when  they  find  it,  it  is  straightway  exalted.  To 
every  bishop  a  large  salary  is  paid,  which,  it  is 
his  religion  to  lay  out  to  the  last  penny  among  the 
poor  and  sufl^ring.  Remark  the  extreme  sun- 
plicily  of  his  dwelling-place.  He  has  just  returned 
from  visiting  a  hospital,  and  his  hat,  cloak,  and 
staff,  are  laid  only  a  little  way  from  him.  W^here- 
fore  ?  Alas  !  although  it  is  a  cold  wet  night,  he 
must  out  again  to  comfort  a  dying  widow.  He 
has  a  hundred  orphans  at  school  at  his  own  charge, 
and  often  bestows  dowries  upon  poor  maidens. 
He  has,  by  right,  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  he  may  be  seen  engaged  in  silent  prsyei 
that  the  law-makers  may  do  the  thing  that  is  holy. 
When  he  speaks,  it  is  to  condemn  war  and  injus- 
tice, and  to  turn  the  heails  of  his  hearers  to  peace 
and  brotherly  love.  The  English  have  a  piova:b 
which  says  "  the  words  of  a  bishop  are  honey; 
they  feed  the  poor."  They  have  this  other  beau- 
tiful saying — "  The  bishop  carries  the  poor  man's 
purse ;  "  and  this  is  the  only  beggar  that,  during 
the  long  sojourn  of  the  writer  m  England,  was 
ever  seen  by  him.  Therefi)re,  ha  can  give  no  de- 
scription of  the  class  from  a  solitary  individual.  In 
fitct,  ai\er  a  minute  inquiry,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  above  was  not  a  beggar  from  necessity ;  but 
was  really  a  nobleman  begging  for  a  wager.  Thus, 
in  England,  there  are  no  beggars ! 

*  The  "  golden  lilies"  are,  poetically,  the  little  distorted 
feet  of  the  Chinese  women. 
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BANQDKT  TO  THE  HEW  GOTERKOR-GENERAL  OF 

INDIA. 

"  Walcoim  the  comloc,  tpaed  the  putixtg  gvegt." 

The  Dnke  of  Wellington's  poeition  at  the  East 
India  Directors'  dinner  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  on 
Wednesday,  recalls  the  image  of  the  captive 
French  King  in  the  tent  of  the  Black  Prince. 
The  duke  was  the  hero  of  the  evening;  Sir 
Henry,  the  nominal  hero,  hiid  all  the  honor  of  the 
banqaet  at  the  duke's  feet;  the  chairman  was 
lavish  in  his  ealogiums  of  the  duke  ;  the  great  end 
and  aim  of  the  speechification  was  to  soothe  the 
dake.  And  yet,  amid  all  this  homage,  the  imper- 
tinent idea  would  recur,  that  the  duke  was  sitting 
at  the  ho«pitable  board  of  the  Board  that  haxl 
checkmated  him. 

The  duke,  in  retnm,  was  grimly  civil.  In  his 
speech — returning  thanks  for  the  tuast  of  himself 
•nd  the  army — there  was,  to  be  sure,  not  one 
word  about  indiscretion;  but  rigidly  scrutinized, 
not  one  word  of  decided  compliment  to  his  enter- 
tainers will  be  found  in  it.  No ;  though  he  sat 
at  their  table — though  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
season,  and  all  the  flatteries  of  half-a-dozen  seasons, 
were  showered  upon  him — not  one  word  of  his 
House-of-Lords  philippic  was  oven  by  implication 
unsaid  by  him.  Not  an  expression  positively 
unkind  escaped  him— -but  not  a  kind  one  either. 
The  bright  armor  of  the  French  monarch  could 
not  have  received  with  more  polished  coldness  and 
rigidity  the  blandishments  of  his  youthful  captor. 

The  new  governor-general,  while  apparently 
bent  alone  upon  soothing  his  veteran  chief,  con- 
trived adroitly  to  pay  his  court  to  the  directors. 
The  skilful  and  tortuous  climax  with  which  he 
Toee  from  a  panegyric  on  the  Indian  army,  to 
dilate  upon  his  own  ukra-transcendental  pacific 
disposition,  was  an  unspeakable  relief  to  the  as- 
sembled chairs.  The  Board  was  heard  to  draw  a 
long  sigh  of  unutterable  relief.  Elach  chair  mnt- 
tereid  to  itself,  in  unpremeditated  concert  with  its 
fellows — "  Public  opinion  is  right ;  Sir  Henry  will 
be  a  safe  governor  of  India." 

Oh  the  faithlessness  of  chairs  as  well  as  of  sit- 
ters upon  chairs  !  Three  little  years  have  not 
passed  since  Lord  Ellenborough  was  feasted  with 
as  much  emjtressement  as  now  Sir  Henry  Hardinge ; 
yet  on  Wednesday  his  name  was  not  once  named, 
even  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and,  what  was 
worse,  words  rife  with  implied  charges  against 
him  superabounded.  Sir  Henry  Hardingo's  vehe- 
ment protestations  of  pacific  policy,  his  reiterated 
professions  of  deference  to  the  Directors,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  magnanimous  declarations  against 
any  change  in  the  constitution  of  our  Indian  gov- 
ernment, all  indicated  where  the  shoe  pinched  un- 
der the  late  Governor-General.  No  one  knew 
what  Lord  Ellenborough  might  take  into  his  head 
next ;  and  Lord  Ellenbarough,  not  contented  with 
setting  the  fee-farm  of  his  masters  the  directors 
constantly  on  the  hazard,  was  barely  civil  to  them 
when  they  remonstrated. 

So,  as  far  as  ministers  and  directors  can  do  it. 
Lord  Ellenborough  is  quietly  shelved.  Whether 
he  will  sit  quietly  down  under  this  on  his  return, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Doubts  appear  to  be  enter- 
tained on  that  head.  Nay,  from  the  unwonted 
despatch  with  which  his  successor  proceeds  to  the 
acene  of  action,  it  might  almost  seem  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Lord  Ellenborough,  unlike  the  "  good 
army"  of  B>TnS-(<if?3  Furioso,  might  " kick  up 
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a  row"  before  be  allowed  himaelf  to  be  disfau- 
4ed. — Sptctator,  May  S5. 

CCSTOM-ROUSB  FliAVDS  AND  TBEIR  PRETEN- 
TION.— Some  time  ago,  the  public  were  startled 
with  the  discovery  of  enormous  frauds,  that  had 
gone  on  for  years,  in  the  Customs — not  only 
frauds  committed  on  the  department  by  bold  and 
wealthy  smugglers,  who  drove  their  trade  upon 
such  a  scale  as  to  impart  to  it  an  air  of  "  respecta- 
bility," but  also  among  the  officials  themselves. 
The  government  appointed  a  commission  to  in- 
quire ;  law-proceedings  were  commenced  against 
some  of  the  delinquents ;  several  verdicts  were 
obtained;  and — what  else?  Hitherto,  nothing! 
Not  the  least  wonderful  part  of  the  business  is  the 
extraordinary  backwardness  apparent  in  following 
up  the  several  proceedings,  in  the  city,  these 
questions  have  been  asked*— When  is  the  evidence 
taken  belbre  the  commission  to  be  produced,  or  is 
it  to  bo  suppressed  ?  When  are  the  other  revenue- 
trials  to  come  on,  or  are  they  to  be  quashed? 
Where  verdicts  for  the  crown  have  been  obtained, 
has  judgment  been  followed  up ;  or  have  the  par- 
ties been  allowed  to  laugh  at  the  delay  ?  Wnen 
are  the  names  of  the  delinquents  to  be  made  pub- 
lic ;  will  all  be  declared ;  or  will  some  be  sup- 
pressed, or  all?  When  are  fair  dealers  to  be 
relieved  from  the  suspicions  with  which  they  are 
now  regarded?  These,  and  perhaps  still  darker 
doubts,  thus  find  voice ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered that  an  answer  is  anxiously  looked  for,  when 
it  is  supposed  that  the  revenue  has  suffered  to  the 
extent  of  several  millions  per  annum — perhaps  to 
the  extent  of  the  income-tax !  Some  altoiation 
has  been  made  in  the  staff  of  the  department,  by 
appointing  two  inspectors  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  surveyors  and  other  subordinates ;  which 
may  he  very  needful  and  very  useful ;  but  thb  evil 
would  seem  to  be  too  deep-seated  for  that  sort  of 
surface-plastering.  Slight  palliatives  do  not  de- 
serve to  oe  taken  into  account,  when  such  a  radical 
taint,  a  rottenness  at  the  core  of  the  department, 
remains  untouched.  The  whole  disease  should  be 
laid  bare ;  the  whole  diseased  parts  extirpated,  by 
searching  remedies ;  and,  above  all,  future  wrong 
should  be  prevented  by  publiwty,  and  especially 
by  making  the  managing  Board  of  Commissioners 
an  open  board,  where  any  complaint  may  be 
stated;  at  present,  "petitions"  which  might  be 
disposed  of  in  a  few  hours  remain  unanswered  for 
weeks — many  weeks!  There  appears  to  be  no 
system;  ana,  whatever  the  evidence  may  show 
respecting  the  particular  cases  of  frand,  nothing 
can  show  that  the  addition  of  a  few  officers  and  a 
few  trivial  improvements  of  regulation  will  suiSce 
where  the  causes  of  evil  have  be^n  want  of 
system  and  internal  demoralization.— iS^>ecra/or, 
May  35. 

Renewed  Intercourse  with  the  Niger. — One 
of  the  weightiest  objections  to  the  government 
Niger  Expedition,  was  its  necessary  tendency  to 
suppress  the  trade  from  Europe,  which  had  already 
been  opened  with  the  interior  through  that  river. 
Mr.  Jamieeon,  whose  enterprize  had  created  that 
trade,  felt  that  it  was  in  vain  for  the  merehant  to 
expect  returns  for  his  goods,  so  long  as  a  joint- 
stock  company,  supplied  with  public  money,  was 
scattering  lavish  presents  of  similar  goods.  Mr. 
Jamieson  therefore  withdrew  from  the  field ;  and 
for  the  civilizing  influence  of  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  agents  of  British  merohants,  was 
substitated  the  "  model-farm,"  in  which  negroes 
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who  had  enough  of  Garopean  edoeatten  to  make 
them  more  powerful  than  the  naliTCs,  and  who 
were  liberated  from  the  centred  of  European  obeer- 
ration,  soon  established  slavery  f 

The  govemmeat  expedition  havmg  proved  a 
lamentable  and  disgraceful  failure,  has  in  tarn 
been  withdrawn ;  and  the  Niger  is  again  left  free 
to  the  enterprise  of  British  commerce.  Mr. 
Jamieson,  we  learn  from  some  remarks  which  ho 
has  printed  for  circulation  among  thoee  who  take 
an  interest  in  Africa,  is  of  opimon  that  this  mis- 
chievous interference  having  ceased,  a  successful 
attempt  might  be  made  to  re-open  the  trade  of  the 
Niger.  Jealousy  of  the  objects  of  Europeans,  he 
admits,  does  exist,  smce  the  government  commis- 
sioners attempted  to  acquire  the  sovereignty  of 
portions  of  territory  on  the  river ;  but  this,  he  is 
confident,  would  be  ef&ced  after  the  second  visit 
of  a  steamer  for  exclusively  commercial  purposes. 
Captain  Becroil's  experience,  during  a  stay  of 
nearW  seven  months  on  the  Niger,  has  shown  that 
the  fatal  sickness  in  tho  government  expedition 
was  mainly  owing  to  the  excess  of  Europeans  in 
the  ship's  companies ;  and  that  a  crew  of  natives 
under  European  officers  are  perfectly  competent  to 
the  management  of  a  steam-ship.  Mr.  Jamieson 
proposes  to  form  an  association  for  reestablishing 
the  trade  with  the  Niger,  destroyed  by  government 
interference,  and  to  raise  the  requisite  funds  by 
subscription.  There  is  this  to  be  said  in  favor  uf 
the  proposal — that  what  Mr.  Jamieson  formerly 
did  unaided,  a  company  with  adequate  means  may 
do  again.  The  experience  acquired  by  the  offi- 
.cers  of  the  Ethiope,  (Mr.  Jamieson's  steamer,) 
.during  a  three-years'  cruise  in  the  Niger,  Calabar, 
:and  neighboring  rivers,  and  their  willingness  to 
riretum,  are  in  favor  of  the  experiment.  It  is  to 
%e  wished  that  something  of  the  kind  could  be 
itried.  An  intercourse  with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
which  was  slowly  but  surely  extending  by  natural 
I  means,  has  been  interrupted  by  a  dreamy  attempt 
to  do  too  much ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  been 
.shut  out  from  traiHc  with  a  more  advanced  race 

the  only  means  of  civilizing  them.    To  undo 

,  that  evil,  is  a  legitimate  field  for  private  enter- 
.  prise.  Mr.  Jamieson  calculates  that  jC20,000  at 
the  utmost,  would  purchase  the  vessels  and  secure 
.the  working  of  the  plan  for  four  years ;  and  he 
.thinks  there  will  surely  be  found  in  Great  Britain 
.twenty  persons  willing  to  subscribe  jC1,000,  or 
.two  hundred  persons  to  subscribe  JCIOO  each. 

Spectator,  May  25. 

The  Roley-Poley  Martyrs. — Man  is  a  sym- 

■  pathizing  animal.  He  seems  incapable  of  existing 
unless  he  has  some  oppressed  beings  to  pity  and 
protect.    A  state  of  perfect  happiness  would  be 

•misery  to  him,  for  there  would  be  no  one  to  excite 
his  compassion — ^no  one  in  whose  behalf  to  indulge 

,  his  quarrelsome  propensities.  The  county  of  Sur- 
rey must  be  fast  verging  towards  the  insipid  state 

.of  unalloyed  felicity,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ep- 

•  som,  for  want  of  better  objects  to  give  exercise  to 
their  amiable  and  heroic  propensities,  are  obliged 
to  take  up  with  the  owners  of  roley-iwleys,  wheels 

.  of  fortune,  &c.,  scattered  before  a  ruthless  Police. 
On  Monday  night,  the  Commissioners  of  Police, 

•  "  ungraciously  if  not  unjustly,"  as  the  newspa- 
pers have  it,  issued  a  notice  for  tho  suppression  of 

■  gambling-booths  at  Epsom  races.     A  meeting  of 
;  the  inhabitants  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Home 

•  Office,  in  consequence  of  this  "  arbitrary  proceed- 
•JDg"  of  the  Police  Cotrnnissioners.    In  the  memo- 


rial it  was  represented  with  due  emphasis,  thst  t&e 
keepers  of  the  gambling-booths  had  spent  luge 
sums  in  hiring  ground  and  fitting  up  tents  to  in- 
veigle the  unwary;  and  tliat  "if  they  are  not 
allowed  to  proceed,  hundreds  of  persons  must  be 
reduced  tn  a  state  of  destitution,  many  havioif 
travelled  from  all  parts -of  the  United  Kingdom." 
This  is  the  richest  idea  of  a  "vested  interest"  en 
record ;  the  pockets  of  the  honest  holyday-folke 
arc  to  be  exposed  to  the  congregated  blackguard- 
ism of  all  parts  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom,  becaoae 
"a  similar  practice  has  prevailed."  And  the 
penny-a-line  chroniclers  of  the  races,  catching  the 
contagious  sympathy  of  the  inhabitants  of  EpaoBi, 
are  astonished  at  the  dignified  forbearance  of  the 
injured  swindlers,  after  Sir  James  Graham's  cruel 
refusal  to  repeal  the  police  ordinance — "  The  un- 
fortunate persons  who  had  hired  and  paid  (k 
ground  for  their  gambling-booths  did  not  create 
any  disturbance ;  and  we  have  heard  that  the  rear 
son  they  did  not,  was  not  so  much  from  fear  and 
deference  for  the  police,  as  respect  for  the  loci] 
magistrates.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  the  militarf 
aided. — Spectator,  May  35. 

The  late  Mr.  Croceford. — The  test  of  a  truly 
great  man  is  the  universal  confession  extorted  by 
his  death  that  his  place  cannot  be  filled  up.  The 
late  Mr.  Crockford's  reputation  stands  this  difficult 
test. 

It  has  been  said  of  Lord  John  Rossell  that  he 
would  take  the  command  of  the  Chabnel  Fleet  at 
five  minutes'  warning.  But  even  that  enterprising 
roan  would  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of^carry- 
ing  to  a  successful  close  the  multifuious  aod 
multiform  speculations  of  the  deceased. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  obtained  some  credit  as  a 
manager  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  skil- 
ful way  in  which  he  sapped  and  undermined  the 
advanced  position  taken  up  and  intrenched  by  Lord 
Ashley,  gives  new  countenance  to  this  old  opinion. 
But  though  Sir  Robert  may  play  Neptune,  (see 
Virgil's  JEneid,)  to  the  storms  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  preserve  anything  like  the  decoroas 
outward  show  of  common  honesty  in  a  gambling- 
club  would  overtask  his  powers. 

The  person  who  shall  succeed  to  the  vacant 
throne  of  Crockford,  must  with  a  taste  and  talent 
for  successful  gaming  combine  a  degree  of  integ* 
rity  that  commands  the  confidence  of  noble  and 
gentle  blacklegs  who  know  that  he  has  kept  thai 
corrupting  company  for  many  years. 

If  any  of  our  lesiding  members  of  parliament  or 
barristers  should  die  to-night,  the  public  would 
say,  with  the  king  in  Chevy  Chace,  that  there  aie 
within  the  realm  "five  hundred  good  as  he." 
Now  that  we  have  lost  Crockford,  WellinglDn  and 
O'Connell  are  the  only  public  cliaracters  of  the 
day  to  whom  no  successors  could  be  found.  Aod 
as  there  is  little  chance  of  Sir  Harconrt  Lees  being 
able  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  Emancipatioo 
Act,  or  of  a  new  Napoleon  rising  up  to  disturb  the 
peace  of  Europe,  with  all  deference  to  these  great 
men,  Crockford's  loss  will  be  more  felt  than  theirs 
would  be.  Though  the  police  have  stormed  the 
gaming-houses  in  Regent's  Quadrant— though  Sir 
James  Graham  has  swept  the  roley-poleya  from 
the  race-courses  of  England,  and  advances  flushed 
with  conquest  to  crush  the  "  Derby  sweeps" — and 
though  the  thonders  of  the  law  have  been  directed 
against  Art-Unions — there  still  survives  a  gambling 
public,  which  requires  a  Crockford  to  keep  it  firom 
becoming  too  bad. — Spectator,  June  I. 
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Tbb  LrNAR  Eclipse— WHO  is  mbant  bt  it  ? — 
A  solar  eclipse,  according  to  Milton,  "  with  fear 
of  change  perplexes  monarchs;"  at  whose  heads 
may  the  evil  augury  of  a  hinar  eclipse  be  supposed 
to  be  levelledT  "Viho  is  meantl"  schoolboys 
ask  in  whispers  when  tlie  pedagogue  threatens 
some  anonymous  culprit;  "tcAo  is  meant?"  may 
be  asked  by  the  various  watchers  of  last  night's 
portcotous  eclipse  of  the  moon. 

Perhaps  at  the  heads  of  ministers,  who,  as  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  monarchy,  may  be  imagined  to 
be  placed  under  the  influence  of  the  "  satellites" 
among  planets.  In  this  case,  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
enjoyment  of  the  Whitsuntide  holydays  may  have 
suOered  abatement  from  the  phenomenon  of  last 
night. 

Perhaps  the  primary  planets  alone  have  influ- 
ence on  the  destinies  of  premiers,  the  satellites 
having  power  over  subordinate  officials  only.  In 
this  case,  the  eclipse,  (if  "  visible  at  Calcutta,") 
may  have  been  to  Lord  Ellenborough  the  shadow 
of  his  coming  recall,  cast  upon  a  luminary  which 
appears  to  have  exercised  no  small  influence  over 
some  of  his  sayings  and  doings. 

Or,  as  the  moon  shines  by  borrowed  light,  per- 
haps its  threats  concern  theatrical  dynasties  and 
representative  royalties  alone.  In  tliis  case,  Mr. 
Webster  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  panic- 
struck  for  the  fate  of  nis  five  hundred  pound  prize. 

The  money-makers  of  this  world  are  accustomed 
to  call  everything  prized  by  the  imaginative  and 
sentimental  "moonshine."  They  may  see  some 
connexion  between  the  eclipse  and  the  financial 
position  of  the  Free  Church,  which  the  Scotsman 
protests  *'  beautifully  illustrates  the  power  of  the 
voluntary  principle ;"  this  beautiful  illustration 
being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fact  that 
the  worthy  ministers,  who  to  constitute  the  Free 
Church  gave  up  livings  ranging  from  jC250  to 
^600  per  annum,  are  now  in  the  receipt  by  "  vol- 
untary contributions"  each  of  JCIOO  a  year. 

The  Irish  land-owners  say  that  the  eclipse  was 
prophetic  of  the  defeat  which  "  the  League"  sus- 
tained in  South  Lancashire  a  few  days  before. 

Some  have  alleged  that  the  pidcpockets  and 
other"  minions  of  the  moon"  were  extremely  slack 
in  their  vocation  on  the  night  when  tiieir  "  chaste 
mistress"  waned  in  mid  splendor ;  bat  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  they  are  learned  enough  to  have 
known  that  they  ought  to  be  afraid. 

But  the  most  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  a  lunar 
eclipse  prognosticates  the  reversal  of  courses  of 
national  policy  adopted  by  wits  unsettled  by  lunar 
influence.  If  in  this  supposition  there  is  anything 
of  truth,  perhaps  some  of  the  present  generation 
may  live  to  see  the  slave-trade  suppression  trea- 
ties sent  to  the  chandler-shops. — Spectator,  June  I. 

Texas. — ^It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  col- 
lection of  state  papers,  even  drawn  up  by  absolute 
ministers  in  the  regions  of  St.  Petersburg,  Con- 
stantinople, or  Ispahan,  a  docnment  of  such  nefa- 
riously tyrannic  principles,  or  so  painfully  disgrace- 
ful to  the  minister  who  wrote  it,  and  to  the  nation 
he  is  allowed  to  represent,  as  the  manifesto  or  let- 
ter respecting  Texas,  addressed  by  Mr.  Secretary 
Calhoun  to  the  British  envoy,  Mr.  Pakenhara,  on 
the  18th  of  last  Ap^ril. 

Lord  Aberdeen  in  December  laid  down  for  bis 
envoy  the  rules  which  were  to  guide  bim,  and  which 
had  guided  the  British  government.  These  were 
to  employ,  in  efforts  to  abolish  slavery  in  Texas, 
merely  the  means  of  anmsd,  to  do  nothing  to  stir 


up  even  excitement  in  the  slave-holdisg -states  of 
the  Union,  and  \a  resort  to  no  lueafiures  which 
might  even  lend  to  disturb  the  internal  tranquillity 
of  those  slave  states. 

Nothing  certainly  could  be  meeker  than  this 
declaration,  but  it  did  not  disarm  the  slave-holding 
American  Secretary  of  Stale.  Mr.  Calhoun  de- 
clares that  England  had  no  ripht  to  strive,  even  by 
counsel,  to  bring  about  tlie  aboUtion  of  slavery  in 
other  countries;  and  that  he,  far  from  confining 
himself  to  counsel,  "  felt  it  to  be  tlie  imperious 
duty  of  the  Federal  government  to  take  the 
moil  effectual  measurts  to  defeat  it."  Those  eflec- 
tual  measures  are  no  less  than  the  annexation  of 
Texas. 

Kot  content  with  this  defiance,  Mr.  Calhoun 
reads  the  British  envoy  and  the  world  a  lecture  on 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  slavery,  and  the  dread- 
ful results  which  foUow  freedom.  The  consequence 
of  giving  freedom  to  the  negro,  says  Mr.  Calhoun, 
is  to  strike  him  with  deafness,  dumbness,  blindness, 
idiotcy,  and  madness ;  nay,  not  only  to  visit  the 
free  negro  with  these  ills,  but  also  to  inflict  the 
same  dreadful  maladies  on  the  whites  in  these  re- 
gions where  the  blacks  have  been  emancirated. 
The  Macks  are  thus  punished  by  a  benign  Provi- 
dence for  daring  to  be  free,  and  the  whites  of  the 
same  regions  are  similarly  pnnished  for  the  guilt 
of  rendering  the  blacks  equal  to  them ! 

Such  is  the  logic,  such  the  philosophy  of  an 
American  and  a  republican  Secretary  of"^  State ! 
A^d  he  brings  statistics,  as  every  one  can,  espe- 
cially a  Secretary  of  State,  to  support  his  theory. 
Having  thus  satisfied  himself  and  his  hearers  of 
the  physical  expediency  of  slaverr,  Mr.  Calhoun 
proceeds  to  give  political  reasons.  Hie  chief  one  of 
these  is,  that  slavery  having  been  once  established 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  one  race,  whilst  free- 
dom is  that  of  the  other,  it  can  no  longer  be  hoped, 
or  be  possible,  to  get  the  two  races  to  live  together 
on  equality  and  in  amity.  The  seeds  of  mutual 
hatred  and  contempt  are  sown,  and  form  a  crop  not 
to  be  eradicated.  "There  is  undoubtedly  much  truth 
in  this,  as  there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  eonservative 
maxim,  that  you  should  slay  the  man  yon  have  in- 
jured for  fear  of  his  vengeance.  But  justice  and 
humanity  are  the  names  omitted  in  the  vocabulary 
of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  heart.  The  latter  part  of  his 
arguments  and  of  his  despatch  would  serve  admira- 
bly the  purpose  of  an  Irish  Orangeman  who  has 
got  the  cacoethes  of  prescribing  for  the  ills  of  Ire- 
land. Here  the  same  argument  applies,  viz.,  the 
impossibility  of  living  on  terms  of  eqnality  and 
amity  with  a  race  injured  and  oppressed  for  cen- 
turies, the  only  alternative  being  the  continuance 
of  the  system  of  oppression. 

It  speaks  well,  however,  for  the  state  of  feeling 
of  Americans  in  general,  that  the  scheme  of  Texan 
conquest  has  called  forth  loud  and  active  reproba- 
tion. Mr.  Clay  has  replied  to  Calhoun  in  an  able 
letter;  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  spoken  in  the  same 
sense ;  and  public  meetings  have  been  held,  and 
have  drawn  up  resolutions,  all  of  which  must  em- 
bolden the  Senators  and  the  Whigs  to  reject  the 
proposed  measure.    The  arguments,  indeed,  most 

Kowerful  against  it  are  the  expense  of  war  with 
lexico,  tho  necc?ssitv  of  more  than  doubling  the 
army,  increasing  the  Presidential  power,  creating  a 
military  class,  and  of  paying  the  Texan  debt  of 
14,000,000  dollars  at  a  time  when  the  states  are 
most  reluctant  even  to  pay  their  own. 
The  time,  too,  is  one  of  considerable  excitement 
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•awngat  Ote  negro  popolation.  A  finee  dvil  war 
rages  from  one  end  of  St.  Domingo  to  the  other, 
where  the  blacks  haye  risen  against  the  predomi- 
nanee  uf  the  mulattoes,  and  where  French  and 
Spanish  parties  have  come  to  action.  In  Cuba  the 
enerrescenee  is  ^eat.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
rigor  and  peculation  of  O'Donnel,  the  Moderado 
governor  sent  out  by  Christina,  who  has  resumed 
the  custom  abolished  by  the  Liberal  governor, 
Veldez,  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  the  sale  of 
slaves,  the  negroes  there  have  been  driven  to  des- 
peration, and  conspiracy  after  conspiracy  breaks 
forth,  or  is  discovered,  O'Donnel  acting  Narvaez, 
and  quenching  each,  as  fiir  as  he  can,  in  blood. 
For  the  Americans  to  undertake  a  war  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  extending  and  supporting  sla* 
yery  in  Texas  might  prove  an  exceedingly  danger- 
ous experiment,  and  it  is  therefore  wisely  and 
fortunately  shrunk  from. — Examiner,  May  25. 

The  Princb  de  Jointille. — ^A  young  French 
naval  officer  who  seeks  distinction  has  certainly  a 
hard  task  of  it.  He  looks  back  through  the 
annals  of  defeat,  and  looking  forward,  has  but  the 
alternative  of  a  repetition  of  drubbings,  or  of  inglo- 
rious peace.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  a 
French  admiral  should  do  out-o'-the-way  things, 
such  as  the  storming  of  Queen  Pomare's  cabin 
with  600  marines,  or  as  the  pamphlet  of  the  Prince 
de  Joinville.  Unable  to  earn  his  epaulettes  with 
the  sword,  he  is  valiant  with  the  pen  ;  and  what 
reaUty  denies,  the  prince  achieves  with  his  imag- 
ination. The  pamphlet  of  Admiral  Joinville  is  a 
romance — a  naval  Coningsby.  And  yet  it  is  not 
the  dream  of  a  fiery  poet,  full  of  exaggeration,  and 
pride,  and  resistless  conquest.  He  does  not  pic- 
ture to  himself  Aboukir  or  the  First  of  June 
reversed,  the  tri-color  flying  at  the  mast-head  of 
hostile  navies.  He  does  not  aspiro  to  be  Nelson 
or  Lord  Howe.  The  form  of  Paul  Jones  contents 
him,  and  the  Red  Rover  is  evidently  hi&  ideal  of 
nautical  heroian. 

The  Prince  de  Joinville  informs  his  countrymen 
that  the  attempt  to  rival  or  meei  English  fleets  is 
absurd  ;  for  tluit  even  victory  with  sixteen  sail  of 
the  line,  which  could  not  be  replaced,  would  be 
tantamouht  to  defeat.  The  only  prospect,  then, 
for  France  at  sea  is  a  war  of  corsairs,  and  these 
should  have  wings  of  steam.  He  therefore  recom- 
mends them  to  lay  up  their  men-of-war,  build 
steamers,  aud  turn  their  sailors  and  soldiers  into 
engineers  aud  marines.  The  achievements  of  those, 
whenever  war  may  come,  will  be  to  render  English 
commerce  insecure,  ravage  the  English  coasts, 
and  intimidate  our  fishermen,  whenever  our  war- 
steamers  have  their  backs  turned. 

Now  we  can  conceive  a  petty  power,  like  Tunis 
or  Morocco,  indulging  in  such  dreams,  and  medi- 
tatiiifr  such  a  war,  but  for  a  great  and  brave  coun- 
try like  France,  this  is  pitiable  heroism.  But  the 
Orleans  dynasty  is  humble  in  its  military  ambition. 
Tahiti  is  its  New  World,  and  Algiers  is  its  India, 
wlioro,  after  twenty  years  of  constant  war,  the  Arab 
ennmy  the  other  day  defeated  the  Due  d'Aumale, 
killed  his  officers,  cut  up  his  division,  and  nearly 
captured  himself.  So  much  for  the  modern 
Cond^. 

Conjecture  is  afloat  as  to  what  could  have  induced 
the  Prince  de  Joinville  to  publish  his  amiable  plan 
for  pillaging  English  merchantmen  and  ravaging 
the  English  coasts,  at  the  very  time  that  his 
royal  sire  was  meditating  a  visit  to  Spithead 
and  Windsor.  It  seems  certain  that  the  prince 
laid   his  book  before  his  father,  who  hesitated 


mnck  between  the  fear  of  offAiding  Queen  Yictorik 
and  the  desire  of  presenting  his  son  to  France  aa 
one  of  its  inveterate  heroes.  The  latter  prevailed. 
And  M.  Thiers'  journal  represents  Louis  Philippe 
as  Dcdalus,  hesitating  but  at  last  decidine^to 
launch  his  naval  Icams  on  bis  literary  flight.  The 
pamphlet  was  to  be  printed  to  only  a  certain  num- 
ber of  copies  for  the  court  and  for  diplomacy  ;  but 
this  half  flight  ended  naturally  in  a  regular  stretch 
across  the  channel.  And  such  is  the  gravity  of  the 
least  incident  in  bo  excitable  a  community,  that  the 
political  existence  of  the  marine  minister,  Mackau, 
and  even  of  M.  Guizot,  are  said  to  be  in  danger  on 
the  vote  on  the  budget  de  tharine,  in  consequence 
of  the  prince's  revelations. 

The  storm  with  the  French  public  was  not  the 
only  menacing  one ;  that  firom  England  was  looked 
upon  as  also  alarming.  And  accordingly  a  court- 
disavowal  of  the  prince  appeared  in  the  DebaU, 
which  read  the  young  admiral  a  severe  lesson. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville,  however,  took  this  in 
dreadful  dudgeon,  went  to  Neuilly,  and  spoke  veiy 
intemperate  words  to  both  his  parents,  tlu-eateninf 
to  resign  and  to  appeal  to  the  public  against  M. 
Guizot.  What  arguments  were  used  w^ith  the 
young  prince  is  not  known,  but  he  left  the  palace 
alone,  unattended  by  friend  or  aid-de-camp,  and 
it  was  not  till  night  that  he  was  brought  back  to 
calm  and  reason. 

The  debate  on  the  Navy  Budget  will  be  warm. 
The  opposition  will  adduce  the  prince's  arguments. 
On  their  side,  the  ministry  can  plead  not  merely 
the  immense  sums  spent  on  the  navy,  but  their 
eflTorts  to  abolish  beet-root  sugar,  and  by  confining 
the  consumption  of  France  to  colonial  sugar, 
thereby  greatly  increase  the  tonnage  and  the  num- 
ber of  seamen.  But  the  prince  has  the  feeling 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Chamber  with  him.  The 
owners  of  land,  wood,  and  iron  do  not  want  to 
sacrifice  their  interests  to  the  sea-ports,  and  care 
not  for  the  commercial  navy ;  but  steam-boats  they 
are  prepared  to  patronize,  provided  that  coal  and 
iron  be  taken  exclusively  from  them.  TTie  prince 
de  Joinville's  plan  of  a  steam  navy  in  preference  to 
a  suling  one  thus  chimes  in  with  the  interests  of 
the  dominant  few,  as  well  as  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  nose-led  many  ;  and  such  projects  are  apt  to 
prosper  as  projects,  however  little  they  may  be 
calculated  to  serve  the  public  ends,  put  forth  as 
their  pretext. — Examiner,  May  25. 

Amiable  Projects  or  tue  Prince  de  Joih- 
viLLB. — Who  can  doubt  that,  with  a  well-organ- 
ized steam  navy,  we  should  have  the  means  of 
inflicting  on  the  coasts  of  our  enemies  losses  and 
suflTerings  unknown  to  a  nation  who  has  never  felt 
the  miseries  which  follow  in  the  train  of  wart 
And  as  the  consequence  of  these  suflTerings  would 
come  the  evil,  equally  new  for  her,  of  a  lost  confi- 
dence. The  riches  lieaped  on  her  coasts,  and  in 
her  ports,  would  cease  to  be  in  safety  ;  and  that, 
whilst  by  a  well-regulated  system  of  cmizers,  the 
plan  of  which  I  will  after  explain,  we  should  effi- 
caciously war  against  her  commerce,  spread  over 
the  surface  of  every  sea.  The  contest  would  no 
longer  be  unequal.  I  continue  to  reason  tinder 
the  supposition  of  war.  Our  steam  navy  would 
then  have  two  theatres  of  action  totally  distinct : 
the  English  Channel  at  first,  where  our  ports  could 
conceal  a  considerable  force,  which,  putting  to  sea 
under  cover  of  the  night,  would  escape  the  English 
criiizers,  were  they  ever  so  numerous.  Nothing 
then  would  hinder  our  force  from  meeting,  before 
daybreak,  at  any  point  of  the  coast  of  £n|^land 
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prerioasly  agreed  apon,  and  there  it  would  act 
■with  impunity.  •  •  •  Without  having  actually 
taken  part  in  the  long  wars  against  the  Bntish  navy 
during  the  revolution,  and  under  Napoleon,  one 
may  yet  have  studied  and  profited  by  reading  the 
history  of  them.  It  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  that 
whilst  the  engagements  of  fleet  against  fleet  were 
almost  always  fatal  for  ns,  the  crnisings  of  our 
corsairs  were  almost  invariably  successful.  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  several 
frigates,  despatched  from  our  ports  with  orders  to 
scour  the  sea,  without  decisively  engaging  against 
an  enemy  of  superior  number,  inflicted  considerable 
damage  upon  the  English  commerce.  And  to 
strike  at  this  commerce,  is  to  strike  England  at  the 
heart.  Until  the  period  I  have  just  mentioned,  we 
had  not  tried  this  system,  and  we  had  permitted 
the  British  merchants  to  realize  enormous  profits 
fixnn  prizes  gained  in  the  war.  This  lesson  should 
not  be  lost  upon  us  at  the  present  time,  and  we 
should  be  prepared,  on  the  first  blow  being  struck, 
to  act  so  powerfully  against  the  English  commerce, 
as  entirely  to  destroy  the  confidence  reposed  in  it. 
And  France  will  gain  this  object  by  having  in 
every  part  of  the  ^obe  a  well-managed  system  of 
cruizers.  In  the  English  Channel  and  the  Medi- 
terranean this  task  could  be  advantageously  in- 
trusted to  steamers.  Those  which  are  employed 
as  packet-boats  in  time  of  peace,  would,  from  their 
great  quickness,  make  excellent  corsairs  in  time  of 
war.  They  could  overtake  a  merchantman,  strip 
it,  bum  it,  and  even  escape  from  the  steamers  of 
war,  which  would  be  retarded  by  their  heavier  con- 
struction.— English  edition  of  the  prince's  pamph- 
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NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 
CuBKBHoT  Bin.. — Sir  Robert  Peel  has  proceeded 
with  his  currency  measure,  and  has  made  a  speech 
supplementary  to  that  of  May  the  6th,  comprising 
some  important  points.  He  has  modified  that  portion 
of  his  plan  which  relates  to  the  additional  circulati<Hi, 
based  on  securities,  that  the  bank  of  England  is  to 
be  empowered  to  make  under  certain  contingencies : 
instead  of  making  the  extension  on  grounds  sanctioned 
by  three  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  bank  is  to  make 
it  on  grounds  indicated  in  the  act  of  Parliament,  to 
communicate  the  intention  to  ministers,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  queen  in  council.  Another 
important  detail  added  to  the  plan  is  the  permission 
to  the  bank  to  base  part  of  its  issues  on  silver,  which 
is  construed,  as  in  popular  parlance,  to  be  included  in 
the  terra  "bullion;"  only  with  certain  restrictions: 
the  public  are  still  to  have  the  right  of  demanding 
gold  in  payment  of  notes,  the  bank  to  be  at  the  risk 
and  cost  of  converting  silver  into  gold  under  uty  pos- 
sible necessity  of  the  kind ;  and  the  proponion  of  sil- 
ver included  m  the  "bullion"  taken  as  the  basis  of 
circulation  must  not  exceed  one-tlfth.  [Sir  Robert 
Feel  said  "one-fourth ;"  but  he  illastrated  his  mean- 
ing by  adding,  that  in  every  £5,000,000  of  bullion 
£4,000,000  must  be  of  gold  and  £1,000,000  might  be 
of  silver.]  This  will  obviate  several  inconveniences 
that  might  have  arisen  from  taking  gold  as  the  sole 
basis :  the  bank  will  not  be  interested  in  avoiding  the 
use  of  silver,  which  would  have  been  a  troublesome 
impediment  to  many  customers  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business  ;  silver  is  the  metallic  circulating  medium 
in  most  foreign  countries ;  remittances  of  coin  to  or 
from  those  countries  must  be  made  in  silver;  the 
bank  is  the  appropriate  great  national  depdt  to  re- 
ceive or  supply  the  coin  ;  and  for  the  bank  to  have 
avoided  that  fdnction,  might  not  only  have  been  a 
kindnince  to  commerce,  but  a  source  of  disturbance 
to  the  exchanges.    Another  item  is,  that  the  public 
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are  to  have  the  tight  not  odIt  to  demand  gold  tat 
notes  but  notes  for  gold.  And  Sir  Robert  Peel  de- 
veloped several  particulars  respecting  the  futtire  reg- 
ulation of  issuing  joint-stock  and  private  banks,  al- 
lowing them  as  much  freedom  of  action  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  perfect  control  over  the  currency. 
These  further  details  give  completeness  to  the  plan 
He  also  strove  to  give  completeness  lo  his  argument, 
by  supplying  the  link  between  his  premises  and  his 
conclusions,  observed  to  be  missing  in  his  speech  of 
the  6th.  He  then  laid  down  principles,  but  did  not 
show  that  they  led  to  his  particular  measures.  He 
now  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  omission ;  but 
further  to  explam  the  utter  disregard  of  right  princi- 
ples in  the  management  of  currency  exhibited  by  the 
country  banks,  he  cited  extraordinary  instances  of 
extravagance,  mismanagement,  and  wholesale  bank- 
ruptcy. This  was  interesting,  and  it  proved  the  ne- 
cessity for  interference ;  but  still  it  failed  to  supply 
the  strictly  logical  chain  from  the  data  to  the  particu- 
lar measure  as  the  sole  and  inevitable  conclusion. 
With  few  and  eccentric  rather  than  striking  excep- 
tions, everybody  in  the  House  seemed  to  admit  the 
great  want,  and  to  think  that  the  measure  would  do 
remarkably  well  for  the  exigency  ;  so  that  if  not  log- 
ically, practically  the  minister  may  be  said  to  have 
made  out  bis  case ;  as  by  the  boldness,  the  compre- 
hensiveness, the  completeness,  and  the  prudence  of 
his  measure,  he  has  vanquished  party-jealousies,  and 
has  from  all  sides  won  an  admiring  concurrence,  alike 
creditable  to  him  and  to  those  who  render  it. — Spec- 
tator, May  25. 

Steam  vs.  Eroi.and. — Louis  Philippe  is  troubled 
with  a  naughty  boy,  who  is  out  of  bounds  among 
politicians,  pamphleteers,  and  opposition  agitators. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville,  it  appears,  abetted  Admiral 
Dnpelit-Thouars,  that  bugbear  to  Queen  Pomar*  be- 
fore her  lying-in  ;  and  the  prince  threatened  to  resign 
his  commission  as  rear-admiral  because  ministers  re- 
fused to  ratify  M.  Dupetit-Thouars's  peculiar  style  of 
bullying.  The  tears  of  his  aged  mother,  however, 
subdued  the  wrongheaded  youth ;  the  scandal  was 
prevented ;  and  instead  of  resigning  he  only  went 
out  of  town  in  a  hufl*.  But  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  to 
prove  that  France  ought  to  be  prepared  to  go  to  war 
at  sea — with  England,  for  example.  There  is  nothing 
further  from  his  wish  than  a  war  with  England ;  only 
France  should  get  and  keep  the  weather-gage  of  us, 
and  be  prepared  at  a  moment's  notice  to  destroy  our 
confidence  in  our  marine,  in  our  commerce,  and  in 
our  insular  position — in  short,  to  dmb  and  scare  us. 
Being  relatively  thus  placed,  France  is  magnau- 
mously  to  vouchsafe  peace.  Of  course,  the  young 
admiral's  essay  attracted  some  notice  here :  the  Times 
laughed  at  it ;  and  the  Morning  Chronicle  called  it 
"a  buccaneer  brochure."  This  riodoubles  the  clamor 
among  the  French  press — who  think  the  prince  "  mis- 
conceived," as  he  only  prepares  for  war  to  maintain 
peace,  and  by  no  means  merits  the  Antigallican  as- 
perities of  his  English  critics.  The  ministerial  Jour- 
nal des  Dibats  first  contented  itself  with  copying  the 
English  strictures,  but  at  last  read  the  royal  pamph- 
leteer a  respectful  lecture  on  his  indiscretion.  The 
ultra-opposition,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  thoroughly 
conciliated  even  by  the  prince's  Anti-British  demon- 
stration, because  he  excuses  the  French  ministers' 
reluctance  to  declare  war  with  England  in  1840 !  So 
the  fasciculus  has  actually  revived  a  kind  of  war- 
hubbub,  when  there  is  nothing  to  go  to  war  about. 
Some  seem  to  think  this  very  cleyer ;  others  see  in  it 
a  fore-armed  prudence ;  but  for  our  port  we  can  see  in 
it  nothing  but  a  puerile  indiscretion.  War-distinctions 
being  denied  to  the  prince,  he  seeks  to  show  how  apt 
he  is  for  them,  and  meanwhile  to  snatch  a  little  dis- 
tinction for  an  audacious  sagacity  in  a  paper-war. 
It  is  a  pity  that  his  escapade  should  not  be  merely 
harmless,  but  that  there  should  be  older  and  more 
influential  politicians  willing  to  discosa  how  England 
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and  France  conld  beat  each  other.  Together,  France 
and  England  could  be  an  efficient  police  to  keep  the 
peace  of  Europe,  at  a  tithe  of  the  expense  whtch  it 
wtmld  cost  either  to  inflict  mutual  injury ;  and  some 
day,  perhaps,  Frenchmen  generally  wilt  be  as  willing 
to  learn  that  lesson,  as  most  Englishmen,  baring 
learned  it,  are  to  put  it  in  practice. — Spectator,  May 
25. 

SuGAs  AND  SiATEBT. — The  coimezions  and  friends 
of  the  West  Indies  in  London  have  been  making  a 
last  effort  to  induce  government  to  do  justice  to  those 
ill-fated  colonics.  They  have  been  deprived  of  their 
slave-labor ;  they  have  been  debarred  from  making 
up  for  compulsion  of  labor  by  abundance  of  labor, 
smce  free  immigration  has  been  prohibited  except 
under  great  restrictions ;  and  now  they  are  to  be  de- 
prived of  that  fiscal  "  protection"  which  was  a  bad 
substitute  for  a  healthier  independence.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  argues  against  ihe  ten-hours'  agitators,  that  you 
cannot  impose  restrictions  on  labor  and  maintain  the 
corn-laws  in  importing  England :  i  amverao  it  may 
be  said,  yon  cannot  impose  restrictions  on  labor  tmd 
enforce  free  trade  it\  the  producing  West  Indies. 
But  justice  might  easily  be  done  with  the  West  Indies, 
if  the  subject  were  not  complicated  with  irrelevant 
coixsiderations.  We  deprecate  the  political  propa- 
gandism  of  France— the  intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  Ireland — the  meddling  of  Ireland  in  foreign 
aids ;  forgetting  that  we  are  guilty  of  intervention  as 
gross  in  propagating  anti-slavery  doctrines :  thus  we 
keep  alive  a  perpetual  exasperation  in  France  about 
the  treaties  of  1831  and  '33 ;  thus  we  keep  certain 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  constant  trepidation 
about  slave  rebellions,  not  unlike  the  fears  of  Orange- 
men in  Ireland  about  Riband  conspiracies ;  and  our 
embarrassment  recoils  on  us  here,  m  the  shape  of  an 
incapacity  to  do  justice  to  the  West  Indies.  Why,  if 
we  begin  to  move  towards  putting  the  colonists  on  an 
equality  with  slave-countries  in  respect  of  fiscal  af- 
fairs, can  we  not  put  them  on  an  equality  with  them 
in  respect  of  the  sources  and  supply  of  labor  ?  For- 
bidding slavery  in  our  own  dominions,  our  functions 
should  cease :  but  we  must  needs  meddle,  not  merely 
by  precept  and  didactics,  but  actively,  with  the  slavery 
of  other  countries ;  and  so,  if  we  were  to  allow  the 
West  Indies  to  obtain  free  labor  as  unrestrainedly  as 
others  obtain  slave-labor,  it  would  be  "  said  "  that  we 
encourage  a  trade  we  forbid  to  others.  Our  harsh 
eonstructions  make  us  timid  in  conscience ;  our  med- 
dling tics  our  hands ;  aud  the  West  Indies  must  suf- 
fer incompatible  exposure  and  restraint,  because  we 
attempt  impracticable  and  inconsistent  missions  in 
countries  ready  to  ■■  suspect "  us. — Spectator,  lilay  25. 

O'CoNifELL. — Judgment  has  been  pronounced  on 
Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  companions.  The  law's  de- 
lays— the  motions  for  a  new  trial,  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, and  other  hindrances — have  been  at  last  over- 
eome,  and  the  award  of  the  highest  court  of  justice  in 
Ireland  is  enforced.  The  priest,  indeed,  got  off,  on 
the  strength  of  some  donbt  expressed  by  two  of  the 
jndges  as  to  the  evidence  ogamst  him.  The  chief 
traverser  is  condemned  to  twelve  months'  imprison- 
ment, with  a  fine  of  £2,00U;  the  others,  to  nine 
months'  imprisonment,  with  a  fine  of  £50;  and  all 
are  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  for  seven  years. 
The  sentence  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  vindictive. 
The  fines  may  be  accounted  for  nothing,  where  there 
is  so  ample  an  exchequer  to  bear  them.  Compared 
with  the  terms  of  incarceration  to  which  other  polit- 
ical offenders  have  been  doomed  in  England— offend- 
ers of  a  less  prominent  and  dangerous  order — O'Con- 
nell's  imprisonment  is  short.  The  bond  to  keep  the 
peace  may  prove  embarrassing  to  pledged  agitators ; 
but  where  public  pledges  to  a  career  of  agitation  have 
been  given — where  "  conspiracy,"  in  some  form,  more 
or  less  safe,  is  made  a  profession — such  a  bond  is  a 
fiiir  check  upon  future  acts.  On  the  whole,  the  sen- 
tence is  one  of  discipline  and  precaution,  but  not  of 


vengeance.  Mr.  O'Oonnell  has  pelhaps  done  mow 
mischief  to  Ireland  within  the  last  two  years  than  the 
rest  of  his  life  can  repair ;  and  the  law  performs  its 
best  office  when  it  prevents  rather  thaii  punishes 
lurlber  harm. 

One  word,  however,  to  those  who  have  brought  him 
to  account.  If  this  successful  trial  is  all  that  minis- 
ters are  going  to  do  for  Ireland — and  pretty  soon  too 
— they  had  better  have  let  it  alone.  If  Mr.  CConneU 
has  been  answerable,  and  made  to  answer,  for  the 
mischief  of  Ihe  last  two  years,  to  the  queen's  goven- 
ment  will  belong  a  heavy  and  now  undivided  respoor 
sibility  for  the  Intare. — Sptctater,  June  1. 

Dk  Joinvuxe  — A  perusal  of  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville's  very  clever  note  on  the  state  of  the  French 
navy  confirms  our  opinion  of  its  origin.  The  yonng 
admiral  burns  for  distinction ;  the  peace  of  the  seas 
denies  it  him  ;  and  he  rushes  into  print.  And  very 
well  he  acquits  himself.  His  note  is  a  strictly  pro- 
fessional eflnsion:  he  sees  the  French  navy,  e^ie- 
cially  the  steam  marine,  (which  he  acutely  perceives 
to  be  a  modification  of  shipping  suited  to  the  nnnau- 
ticol  French  nation,)  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ineffi- 
ciency ;  he  desires  to  procure  an  efficient  steam  ma- 
rine— would  he  not  signalize  himself  in  its  manage- 
ment and  use  ? — and  accordingly  he  sets  forth  bow 
weak  is  that  arm  of  France,  and  how  strong  and 
effective  it  might  be  made.  This  is  done  in  language 
which  is  plain,  terse,  and  pithy ;  there  is  no  enfeebling 
rhetoric — every  sentence  tells  hmne — the  reader  is 
convinced  as  he  reads.  Glance  beyond  the  profes- 
sional view,  indeed,  and  you  are  struck  with  the  erode 
statesmanship  of  so  clearsighted  and  clever  a  roan, 
coming  too  from  so  prudent  a  family;  for  nothing 
can  be  more  inopportune  and  indiscreet  than  the  talk 
about  warring  with  England,  which  he  assumes 
among  his  data.  And  there  are  other  warlike  allu- 
sions which  could  not  but  act  like  a  match  thrown 
among  gunpowder  when  promulgated  in  Paris.  That 
collateral  tendency  of  his  pamphlet  may  have  recom- 
mended it  to  others  more  cunning  and  mom  malidoas, 
and  have  procured  him  the  advice  to  publish  it.  Onoe 
determined,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
been  obstinate  in  refusing  to  give  up  his  dailing 
work,  so  likely  to  do  him  credit  and  at  least  to  make 
a  noise.  The  papers  had  last  week  a  stm^  how  be 
threatened,  some  time  back,  to  resign  because  Admi- 
ral Dupetit-Thouors  was  given  up — bow  he  resisted 
his  father's  anger — but  huw  he  succumbed  to  the 
tearful  entreaties  of  his  venerable  mother :  this  week 
they  have  the  very  counterpart  of  the  story,  but  now 
it  is  about  the  pamphlet ;  only  they  say  that  the  king 
was  so  far  party  to  a  compromise,  that  he  asked,  and 
even  executed  with  his  own  hand,  the  alteration  of 
certain  passages.  The  sagacious  Nemours  too,  it  is 
said,  was  angrfly  opposed  to  his  sailor-brother :  and 
no  wonder  if  he  were.  The  Slaniard  amtradicts  this 
talc,  "on  authority."  At  all  events,  the  affair  is  set- 
tled :  and  no  war  is  likely  to  follow  because  de  Join- 
ville  has  shown  in  type  how  be  would  di^day  his 
prowess. 

But  it  seems  we  are  menaced  in  other  qoarteis. 
The  Journal  des  D&Mtis  has  a  formidable  account  of 
renewed  understanding  between  Russia  and  our  ene 
mies  in  the  East — a  conspiracy,  extending  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Cabul,  from  Nicholas  to  Akhbar  Kahn ; 
and  once  more,  in  the  fancy  of  the  Pari»an  journal- 
ist, our  Indian  empire  totters  to  its  fill !  Has  spme 
hallucination  come  over  men  like  these  astute  French 
writers?  Impossible.  But  a  little  anti-British  farrago 
may  serve  as  a  set  off  to  the  recent  lecture  adminis- 
tered to  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  and  may  reconcile  the 
ultra-French  spirits  who  took  fire  at  the  DHatt,  which 
was  pronounced  to  be  more  English  than  our  Tima 
or  ChrmiieU ;  and  accordingly,  a  topic  is  chosen  on 
which  a  most  terrible  attack  can  be  made  upon  Brit- 
ish interests — where  it  can  do  no  harm — where  it  tat 
have  no  present  results. — Spettalor,  Jmu  1. 
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Tb  AmucAs  Maii.  brings  ns  news  on  Oiree 
points, — the  Hoose  of  BepreseatatiTes  has  refused  to 
reduce  the  Tariff,  so  (Aot  hope  is  «me  iw  the  pesent; 
the  Texas  affair  is  m  ttatu  quo,  Ute  treaty  still  lying 
before  the  Senate  withoot  expectation  of  ever  seeing 
ilie  light  again  in  the  legitimate  shape  of  a  confirmed 
treaty;  and  Philadelphia  has  been  torn  by  riots. 
There  is  in  the  Union  a  rising,  but  tipptuently  not 
very  respectable  party,  called  "the  Native  Ameri- 
cans," vkooe  ob^t  seems  to  be  todiscoarage  popery 
and  the  admissKm  of  fordgners  to  rights  of  citizen- 
ship. This  party  held  a  meeting  at  Kensington,  a 
quarter  of  Philaddphia  moeh  inhabited  by  Irish  set- 
tlers ;  some  Irish  foolishly  disturbed  the  meeting  with 
noises;  they  were  beaten;  their  iellovrs  assembled 
and  assailed  the  Native  Americans,  who  resisted; 
and  Sot  thnee  days  Philadelphia  was  a  prey  to  battle, 
slanghter,  and  fire.  The  best  of  the  joke  is  some 
praise  awarded  to  the  authorities  for  promptitude 
and  energy :  they  came  oat  of  their  strongholds  at 
night&ll,  having  let  the  rioters  alone  each  day ;  and 
liaving  issued  forth  on  the  second  night,  they  looked 
«a ;  on  the  third  evening,  martial  law  was  proclaimed 
or  threatesed  at  one  post,  while  at  another  the  sol- 
diers charged  the  mob ;  and  then,  at  both  places,  "  the 
mob  disperied:"  the  tumult  was  quashed.  People 
will  be  ready  enough,  as  they  always  are,  to  charge 
this  disorder  on  "republiean  institutions."  They 
must  first  show  how  long  it  is  ance  we  saw  disorders 
in  moBarchical  France,  Tnrkey,  Portugal,  Spam,  Ba- 
varia, England,  Wales,  Scotland,  or  Ireland  :  they 
most  acqnit  Costa  Cabral  of  wealmess,  the  Manches- 
ter "  authorities"  of  some  suspicion  of  backwardness, 
TOjralty  itself  in  Bavaria  from  the  charge  of  sanction- 
ing concession  of  the  very  thing  which  the  rioters 
asked.  Rioting  is  not  peculiar  to  republican  coun- 
tries, and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  republican  insti- 
tntions.  We  see  that  as  soon  as  the  ruling  power  in 
Philadelphia  effectually  interposed,  disorder  ceased : 
but  it  is  the  ruUng  power  of  every  country  which 
chooses  and  stamps  the  form  of  government.  The 
shortest  road  to  tranquillity  in  every  country  is  to  as- 
certain which  is  the  strongest  power,  whatever  it  is, 
and  to  evoke  its  sttength  and  opinions,  whatever  they 
are.  The  ruling  power  in  the  United  States  is  repub- 
lican; and  until  a  total  change  of  public  opinion 
shall  have  created  a  stronger  influence,  and  revolu- 
tion shall  have  transferred  executive  power  to  the 
new  party,  tranquillity  most  be  sought  tor  the  Union 
from  republican  authority.  Much  that  is  imputed  to 
republicanisra  iiv  America  is  more  justly  chargeable 
upon  the  newness  and  colonial  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  even  on  the  wild  geographical  chtirtuner  of 
the  region. — SpecttOtr,  Jtme  1. 

The  latsH  Stats  TtiALs. — ^It  was  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  a  new  trial  would  be  granted  to  Mr. 
(yConnell.  If  the  same  course  was  not  to  be  repeat- 
ed, how  was  the  same  verdict  to  be  had?  An  atci- 
imt  could  not  happen  again  to  the  panel ;  the  excln- 
aion  of  all  Catholics  could  not  be  ventured  on  a  second 
time ;  and  the  chief  justice  could  not  twice  cluirge 
the  jury  against  "  the  other  side." 

When  we  remember  how  the  verdict  has  been  got, 
we  cannot  wander  at  the  resolution  not  to  disturb  it. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  it  had  been  abandoned,  no  other 
would  have  been  obtained.  There  are  certain  things 
which  can  only  be  done  once,  and  which  being  done 
once  will  be  resolutely  stuck  to  by  those  who,  having 
incurred  the  disgrace,  solace  themselves  for  it  by  the 
possession  of  the  object. 

Lord  John  Russell  has  declared  in  Parliament  that 
Hr.  O'ConneU  has  not  had  a  fair  trial ;  the  great 
majority  of  the  public,  including  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tory  partv,  concur  in  this  opinion ;  but  the  sort 
of  trial  that  he  has  had  is  the  only  one  that  wonld 
have  allowed  of  his  conviction.  This  is  its  unique 
merit.    A  new  trial  might  be  a  very  good  way  to  get 
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at  justice,  bat  it  would  be  a  very  bad  wav  to  get  at  ft 
verdict  against  Mr.  O'ConneU,  which  is  the  one  thing 
needful  to  the  ministry.  If  a  lair  trial  at  first  could 
not  be  hazarded,  why  was  it  to  be  conceded  at  last  ? 
No,  no ;  the  verdict  once  had,  however  bad,  was  ob- 
viously to  be  obstinately  upheld.  Indeed,  the  judges, 
in  granting  a  new  trial,  would  have  given  judgment 
against  themselves,  which  was  a  candor  hardly  to  be 
expected  of  them. 

To  the  views  of  Mr.  Justice  Ferrin  alone  we  looked 
with  any  hope  of  finding  better  principles  propoimded 
than  the  court  had  acted  on ;  and,  we  most  admit, 
not  without  disappointment. 

Mr.  Justice  Perrin  declared  that  some  of  the  evi- 
dence against  Mr.  O'ConneU  had  been  improperly 
admitted,  and  was  for  giving  him  a  new  trial  on  that 
ground ;  though  believing  at  the  same  time  that  there 
was  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  the  conviction,  had 
it  been  unmixed  wiih  the  objectionable  evidence. 

We  looked  in  vain  in  Mr.  Justice  Perrin's  speech 
for  large  constitutional  doctrines  where  the  question 
permitted  of,  nay  challenged,  them — namely,  on  the 
important  point  of  the  limits  of  agitation  and  discus- 
sion. We  found  nothing  but  the  vague  legal  lan- 
guage— we  had  almost  written  slang. 

"  The  conspiracy  imputed  was  a  conspiracy  by  the 
coUection  of  large  numbers  of  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  exhibition  and  display  of 
great  physical  force,  and  by  means  of  the  intimidation 
thereby  to  be  caused  to  produce  changes  in  the  law, 
and  constitution,  and  overawe  the  legislature,  and 
thereby  effect  the  change.  Now,  to  conspire  by  phy 
sical  force,  and  by  the  use  of  physical  force  to  effect 
changes  in  the  law  and  constitution,  it  was  hardhr 
necessary  to  say  was  not  merely  a  crime,  but  one  of 
the  highest  degree ;  and  if  it  were  criminal  to  con- 
spire to  use  physical  force  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  change  in  the  law  and  constitution,  it  stemed  to  be 
but  a  step  short  of  that  to  conspire  to  exhibit  and 
display  a  command  of  power  and  possession  of  phys- 
ical force  to  that  degree  and  bv  intimidation,  and  the 
apprehension  of  the  use  of  that  physical  force,  to 
cause  changes  to  be  made.  To  conspire  actuaUy  to 
use  physical  force  wonld  be  to  conspire  to  levy  war — 
nothing  short  of  that ;  and  then  the  charge  contained 
in  that  indictment  was  one  step  short  of  that,  and  that 
was  a  conspiracy  to  exhibit  the  means  and  powers 
for  using  force  to  overawe  the  legislature,  and  produce 
a  change  in  the  laws  and  constitution ." 

How  then  are  any  great  agitations,  or  demonstra- 
tions of  opinion,  to  be  conducted  so  as  to  keep  clear 
of  the  charge  of  overawing  the  legislature  by  the  dis- 
play of  physical  force  ?  As  Sir  Thomas  Wilde  has 
observed,  people  cannot  send  their  opinions  to  public 
meetings  without  their  bodies ;  and  if  their  bodies 
appear  in  large  assemblages  to  express  their  opinions, 
they  are  alwajrs  liable  to  the  charge  of  making  a  dis- 
play of  the  physical  force  for  the  purpose  of  intim- 
idation. How  is  the  moral  to  be  separated  from  the 
physical  display  ?  How,  in  any  popular  meetings  for 
a  great  cause,  is  it  to  be  shown  that  the  bodies  are 
only  brought  together  to  exhibit  the  force  of  opinion  T 
A  govenunent  that  finds  itself  pressed  and  embar- 
rassed by  im  agitation,  can  always  allege  that  the 
display  of  numbers  at  meetings  is  not  a  display  of 
the  force  of  opinion,  bnt  a  display  of  the  physical 
force  for  intimidation.  And  how  the  people  are  ever 
to  be  safe  against  this  construction,  is  a  qnestioik. 
which  Mr.  Justice  Perrin's  doctrine  does  not  in  any 
degree  solve. 

Where  does  the  infraction  of  the  law  begin  1  Up> 
to  what  p<nnt  are  associations  and  assemblages  to- 
alter  or  to  make  law,  ns  legal  as  they  are  confessedly 
necessary  to  the  liberties  of  a  people  ;  and  how  is  to;^ 
be  marked  the  transition  from  the  representation  of 
opinions  to  the  menace  of  giving  efiect  to  them  by 
force? 

A  government  has  only  to  take  Inght,  or  to  pto'- 
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tend  to  take  firig^t, — to  erj  oat,  "  Ton  intimidate  ns," 
— and  it  may  treat  any  organized  meetings  or  asso- 
ciations as  conspiracies  to  overawe  it. 

If  the  extreme  Corn-law  section  of  the  Tory  party 
were  in  power,  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  it  woakl  deal 
with  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  as  a  conspiracy  to 
intimidate  it,  and  the  same  jargon  would  be  brought 
to  bear  against  Hr.  Cobden  that  is  now  applied  to 
Mr.  O'Connell. 

There  can  be  no  security  for  the  right  of  discussion 
till  its  bounds  are  defined,  and  it  is  clearly  marked 
out  bow  the  line  is  passed  from  the  expression  of  the 
opinion  which  numbers  entertain,  to  the  menacing 
display  of  the  physical  force  possessed  by  the  num- 
bers entertaining  such  opinion. — Bxtmuner,  June  1. 

The  Sentsnoe. — It  is  quite  needless  to  direct  at- 
tention to  the  terms  of  the  sentence.  Its  fierce,  un- 
compromising, and  revengeful  seventy  argues  the 
presence  of  that  inveteracy  of  spirit,  which  has  been 
evinced  against  ttie  leader  of  the  Irish  nation  from 
the  commencement  of  the  prosecution — and  will  strike 
everybody,  British  or  Irish,  friend  or  foe. 

But  the  end  is  not  yet.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
some  happiness  to  feel  that  the  peace  in  outraged 
Ireland  will  be  almost  religiously  preserved.  Thanks 
to  the  imprisoned  chief,  whose  influence  over  his 
countrymen  is  as  powerful  to  tranquillize  as  to  stir, 
there  will  be  no  commotion  in  any  part  of  that  coun- 
try, millions  of  whose  people  nevertheless  will  feel 
the  blow  as  a  bitter  personal  calamity. 

The  law  cannot  shut  up  the  spirit  of  Mr.  O'Coimell 
in  the  Penitentiary :  it  wUl  be  abroad  upon  Ireland, 
preserving  order  in  spite  of  all  that  the  govenunent 
can  do  to  excite  frenzy. — lb. 

Opinions  OP  THE  MoaHiMQ  Papers. — Times. — ^Whcn 
we  read  that  "the  venerable  Judge  (Burton)  was 
tmable  to  proceed  for  a  few  moments,  evidently  over- 
come by  his  emotions,  which  affected  him  even  to 
tears,"  we  must  own  the  most  absolute  want  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  transport.  It  is  wholly  out  of  place — 
tMaiiy  uncalled  for  by  the  severity  of  the  punishment, 
the  circumstances  of  the  crime,  or  the  character  of 
the  person  punished.  Judges  should  be  made  of  less 
mellmg  stun.  But  the  whole  speech  illustrates,  though 
it  does  not  justify,  this  conclusion.  It  is  that  of  a  man 
who  is  not  a  little  daimted  at  what  he  is  about.  The 
fate  of  the  chief  justice  seemed  never  out  of  his  sight; 
and  his  sentence,  instead  of  a  solemn  and  fearless 
announcement  of  the  judicial  conclusion,  has  too 
much  the  air  of  a  half-hearted  apology  for  doing  his 
duty.  We  are  far  from  advocating  hard  words. 
None  can  be  more  unwilling  than  ourselves  to  see 
the  judicial  sentence  transformed  into  a  political  ha- 
rangue. But  neither  do  we  like  to  see  a  judge  wince 
imder  the  responsibility  of  an  act  which  his  con- 
science must  tell  him  is  Just  and  necessary. 

Chronide. — After  having  sentenced  Mr.  O'Connell 
to  suffer  imprisonment  for  twelve  months,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  £2,000,  Mr.  Justice  Burton  proceeded  to  di- 
rect that  he  should  give  security  to  the  extent  of  ten 
thousand  pounds !  that  he  would  keep  the  peace  for 
seven  years. 

It  IS  scarcely  credible  that  this  very  judge,  who 
sentenced  Mr.  O'Connell  to  give  security  to  the  extent 
of  ten  thousand  pounds !  that  he  would  keep  the 
peace  for  seven  years,  actually  declared  in  the  same 
judgment,  within  one  minute  before,  that  numerous 
and  multitudinous  as  the  repeal  meetings  had  been, 
they  had  not  exhibited  a  single  instance  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace.  That  this  absence  of  a  single  breach 
of  the  peace  was  the  result  of  the  pacific  influence 
exercised  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  that  he  himself  (the  judge 
^ho  sentenced  Mr.  O'Connell  to  give  security  to  the 
extent  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  that  he  would  keep 
the  peace  for  seven  years)  believed.  That  all  the 
.expressions  which  he  had  cited,  showed  how  very 
.anxious  was  Mr.  O'Connell's  desire  for  the  preserva- 
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tioa  of  the  peace,  "and  whether,"  said  the  lantted 
judge,  "  Mr.  0'C<«neU  had  expressed  such  desire  or 
not,  the  preservation  of  the  peace  was  the  ccotcqaenGe 
of  all  that  he  said  and  of  all  that  he  did." 

Post. — This  sentence  we  believe  no  man,  who  is 
not  prejudiced  by  party  feeUngs,  will  consider  exces- 
sive. Assuredly  if  ever  a  man  had  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  fenns  of  law  can  give,  that  man  is 
Mr.  O'Connell ;  he  was  foond  gnilty,  after  a  trial  of 
unusual  length,  by  a  jury  remarkable  for  its  patient 
attention  to  the  evidence ;  he  was  assisted  by  the  high- 
est legal  talent ;  every  technical  objection  urged  on 
his  behalf  was  discu^ed  without  let  or  hindrance ; 
and  he  now  receives  a  sentence  far  more  lenient  than 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  court  to  inflict.  Yet  he 
comphuns  of  injustice.  If  he  could  still  mix  m  tad- 
tty  here,  he  would  find  the  umversal  opmiim  to  be,  that 
he  has  been  too  indulgently  treated. 

Herald, — As  to  the  penalties  imposed  upon  the 
convicted  conspirators,  they  are,  in  all  the  instances, 
light  compared  with  the  practice  in  similar  cases,  but 
with  respect  to  Mr.  O'Ckmnell  ridicnkmsly  li^t  in 
respect  to  his  crimes.  It  is  very  true  that  many  con- 
siderations justify  a  shrater  imprisoBmcat  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  than  his  crimes  would  seem  to  warrant. 
The  man  is  old — a  year  more  or  less,  which  to  a  young 
man  seems  little,  is  to  an  old  man  an  important  sec- 
tion of  his  life.    Again,  he  is  ruined  as  a  public  man. 

Death  roa  Embbaciko  the  Protestaut  Faith. — 
Attention  has  been  forcibly  called  by  a  movement 
made  in  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  to  a  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  shock  public  feeling  in  no 
slight  degree,  not  merely  throughout  Protestant  Eu- 
rope, but  wherever  Christianity  m  any  form  of  toler- 
ation can  be  said  to  exbt.  A  memorial  to  Iiord 
Aberdeen  has  been  adopted  in  the  town  council,  o\tx 
which  the  Lord  Provost  presided,  in  favor  of  a  Por- 
tuguese woman  named  ^Iaria  Joaquina,  who  in  the 
island  of  Madeira  has  been  condemned  to  suffer  deall^ 
solely  for  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  Of  that  alone  she  is  found  guilty,  nothing  ior 
deed  being  charged  against  her  but  denial  of  worship 
to  images  and  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

The  Edinburgh  Witness  says — "  The  poor  victim 
in  this  case,  Maria  Joaquina,  wife  of  Manuel  Alves, 
is  the  mother  of  seven  children,  of  which  the  youngest 
was  an  infant  at  the  breast  when  she  was  cast  mio 
prison.  Of  the  various  counts  in  her  indictment,  all 
relating,  not  to  conduct,  but  belief,  two  only  have 
been  established.  It  was  sworn  against  her  by  one 
witness  that  he  had  heard  her  say  the  Host  is  bread ; 
and  it  was  attested  by  several  other  witnesses  that 
she  bad  said  the  Holy  Scriptures  forbid  the  worship 
of  images.  And  for  these  heresies  this  poor  woman 
was  sentenced,  on  the  second  day  of  the  present 
month,  after  her  long  imprisonment  in  a  noisoma 
dungeon,  to  die  on  the  scanold.  She  has  been  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  for  holding  that  a  wafer  is  not 
God,  but  merely  a  little  flour  and  water,  and  that  iia. 
ages  should  not  be  adored." 

The  memorial  urges  upon  government  the  propri- 
ety of  using  such  influence  as  they  may  be  able  to 
exert,  to  procure  a  reversal  of  tins  sentence ;  and 
copies  of  it  have  been  forwarded  to  Lord  Howard  da 
Walden,  our  ambassador  at  the  court  of  Portugal, 
and  to  the  British  consul  at  Funcbal  in  Madeira.  If 
over  any  foreign  state  this  country  may  claim  to  ex- 
ercise a  reasonable  influence,  it  ought  to  be  the  stata 
of  Portugal ;  and  if  such  influence  is  ever  to  be  put 
in  force  by  England,  for  the  honor  of  religion  and  ths 
interests  of  enlightened  humanity,  this  is  the  occasion 
for  exerting  it. 

A  new  page  of  the  horrors  of  history  was  opened 
when,  in  a  country  which  emphatically  proclaiins 
itself  the  land  of  the  free,  a  human  being  was  sen- 
tenced to  die  for  assisting,  a  woman  to  escape  Ihau 
slavery :  but  this,  universal  as  was  the  shock  that 
followed  the  startling  outrage,  was  only  just  mor« 
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wasmsttoa*  tbait  MSneaiBg  ia  tUs  MMuy  tike  <M 
page  of  horror,  whica  histray  has  so  closely  inscribed 
with  religious  peisecation  and  blood-seeking  intoler- 
ance. That  sach  a  sentence  should  be  pat  in  execu- 
tion in  an  island  like  Madeira,  between  which  and 
oar  own  shores  sach  active  and  constant  intercourse 
is  going  on,  is  not  readily  to  be  assumed ;  but  the 
sentence  has  been  passed ;  and  that  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings would  have  appeared  to  many  to  be  as  im- 
possibte  of  attainment  in  Madeira,  as  if  the  scene  of 
martyrdom,  the  dongeon  and  the  scaffold,  had  been 
Manchester.  By  merciful  intenrention,  the  life  of 
this  foot  fismale  Fnrtagnese  coovert  may  perhaps  be 

r'ed ;  and  bigotry  in  this  instance,  like  slavery  in 
other,  may  be  constant  in  its  late-awakened  ten- 
derness, to  substitute  for  the  blow  that  destroys  Ufe, 
the  lashes  at  the  gallows  foot  which  render  the  endur- 
ance of  it  a  daily  death — a  memory  of  bitter  and  dis- 
graceful persecution. — Exammtr,  June  1. 

KiBO  OF  SAXoirr. — ^We  see  with  great  pleasure  that 
the  King  of  Saxony  has  arrived  in  England.  In 
these  days  even  a  crown  wants  the  gilding  of  a  little 
thartataiasw^,  and  this  amiable  and  accomplished  sov- 
ereign has  so  Uttle  of  it,  that  we  are  afraid  our  coun- 
trymen miiy  hardly  know  how  large  a  claim  he  has 
oa  thor  respect  anid  admiration.  Love  of  science  for 
its  own  siUce,  imaccompamed  by  the  least  display, 
beneficence  going  to  the  extent  of  his  limitea  re- 
sources, yet  wholly  without  ostentation,  piety  without 
parade  and  without  bigotry,  the  simplest  habits  and 
manners,  a  pure  and  upright  life,  these  are  quaUties 
which  are  not  much  in  the  world's  eye,  especially 
when  accompanied  by  modesty.  Yet  we  much  mis- 
take the  tastes  of  Englishmen  if,  were  these  quaUties 
bat  once  known,  as  the  attributes  of  their  roy  (U  guest, 
they  did  not  think  him,  the  sovereign  of  a  compara- 
tively small  and  weak  state,  more  worthy  of  their  at- 
tention and  their  homage  thou  the  autocrat  of  an  al- 
most boundless  empire.  Complimenting  kings  is  no 
part  of  our  vocation ;  but  a  journal  which  registers 
the  movements  of  men  of  science  can  hardly  omit  to 
notice  the  arrival  among  us  of  so  distinguished  a  bot- 
anist and  geologist  as  the  King  of  Saxony.  That  he 
is  still  more  distinguished  as  a  virtuous,  humane,  and 
enlightened  man  and  ruler,  does  not,  we  hope,  re- 
move him  out  of  our  compltence. — Atherueum. 

HtrxE. — The  late  Baron  Hume,  the  nephew  of  the 
philosopher,  was  generally  known  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  pretty  large  collection  of  letters,  forming  the  cor- 
tespoadeiiee  between  his  uncle  and  a  circle  of  distin- 
guished contemporaries.  Many  appUcations  were 
made  for  access  to  this  collection,  but  it  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  baron,  at  least  until  a  comparatively  late 
period,  that  the  time  had  not  yet  come  when  a  use  of 
these  MSS.  sufficiently  ample  and  free  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  literature,  could  expediently  be  made.  On  his 
death  in  1838,  as  we  then  announced,  he  left  the  col- 
lection at  the  disposal  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh ;  and  it  has  now  been  for  some 
time  preserved  in  the  archives  of  that  body,  accessi- 
ble only  through  the  special  permission  of  the  Coun- 
cil. After  some  deliberation  regarding  the  proper 
ase  to  which  this  peculiar  bequest  should  be  appUed, 
the  Council  resolved  that  the  collection  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  any  editor  on  whom  they 
might  have  reliance,  who  should  either  puWsh  such 
parts  of  the  correspondence  as  have  reference  to  lit- 
ecatiire,  pohtics,  and  the  personal  life  of  Hume,  or 
employ  them  as  illusrnitive  of  a  memoir  of  the  phi- 
losopher. We  understand  that  with  this  view  the 
MSS.  have  been  put  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Bur- 
ton, Advocate,  who  is  at  present  emplojring  them,  to- 
gether with  original  materials  collected  in  other  quar- 
ters, in  the  preparation  of  a  Life  of  Hume,  with 
stetches  of  his  contemporaries.  The  MSS.,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Boyal  Society,  contain,  besides  an 


ample  correspondence  with  th/ise  eminent  fielkiw- 
cotmtrymen,  with  whom  it  is  well  known  that  Hume 
enjoyed  unreserved  intimacy,  letters  from  D'Alem- 
bert,  Camot,  Raynal,  Montesquieu,  and  the  other 
leaders  of  contemporary  foreign  literature.  These, 
with  the  letters  of  Mad.  de  Boufflers,  Mad.  Gcoffrin, 
Mdlle.  de  I'Espinasse,  and  other  female  ornaments 
of  the  literary  circles  of  Paris,  will  serve  to  throw 
light  on  a  cunons,  bat  little  known  episode  in  Hume's 
life — his  enthusiastic  reception  by  the  wits  and  the 
fine  women  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  We  under- 
stand, too,  that  these  papers  throw  coc/E^r'erable  light 
on  the  strange  quarrel  between  Hume  and  Rousseao. 
—lb. 

Otnt  neighbors  are  honorable  competitors  in  the 
field  of  geographical  enterprise  and  scientific  explora- 
tion. Accounts  have  been  received  of  the  Comte  de 
Castelnau's  expedition  into  the  interior  of  South 
America,  dated  from  Sahara,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  north  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  some  of  the  fruits 
of  its  labors,  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
have  already  reached  Paris.  The  Comte  Ange  oe 
Saint  Priest,  who  lately  published  a  colleciion  of 
drawings  of  Mexican  antiquities  (Athen.  No.  814)  has 
submitted  to  the  king  a  project  for  a  scientific  exflom- 
tion  of  the  provinces  of  Yucatan,  Chiapas,  and  Central 
America ;  and  a  commission,  composed  of  emineiU 
members  of  the  Institute,  has  been  formed  to  organize 
the  expedition,  direct  its  labors,  and  trace  its  route. 
The  king  has  created  the  bishop  of  Iceland  a  cheva- 
lier of  the  legion  of  honor,  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Iceland  Exploring 
Scientific  Commission ;  and  the  Geographical  Society 
has  a^Tirded  its  gold  medals,  fbr  the  most  remarkable 
contributions  to  geographical  literature,  to  M.  H.  de 
Hell  fbr  his  journey  to  tne  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  to  M.  d'Amand  for  his  travels  to  the  sources  of 
the  While  NUe.— iJ. 

Tbe  cause  of  literary  property  and  intematioiukl 
copjrright  is  slowly  makmg  way.  A  law  has  just 
been  promulgated  in  Prussia,  recognizing  the  right 
of  the  Prussian  bookseller  to  »n  exclusive  profit  at 
home  in  any  foreign  publications,  to  an  interest  in 
which  he  can  show  an  authentic  title,  and  protecting 
him  against  the  eflfects  of  piracy,  as  in  the  case  of 
native  pabUcations :  we  submit,  for  the  consideration 
of  Mr.  Macaulay  and  Mr.  Howitt,  (see  ante,  p.  359,) 
whether  some  such  provision  might  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  proposed  International  Cop3rright  Act 
as  would  meet  the  general  equity  of  the  case,  and 
help  to  protect  translations  made  in  England.  It 
appears  from  a  statement  in  the  French  papers,  that 
the  first  book  which  will  have  the  benefit  of^this  new 
legislation,  is  M.  Thiers'  forthcoming  "History  of 
the  Consulate  and  the  Empire."  This  work  is  so  far 
advanced,  that  M.  Thiers  has  undertaken  to  put  six 
volumes  into  the  publisher's  hands  by  August  next, 
when  the  printing  will  be  immediately  commenced ; 
and  an  arrangement  has  been  made  with  the  Berlis 
house  of  Voss  &  Co.,  for  its  simultaneous  publicatioa 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  by  which  the  German  market 
will  be  secured  to  its  eo-proprietors. — B. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  OTHER  END  OF  THE  BOOH. 

Well  I  remember,  dear  Maria,  well, 
As  I  my  suit  so  earnestly  was  pressing. 

How  we  were  tittered  at  by  beau  and  belle : 
Truly  your  situation  was  distressing ! — 

Just  finished  Miss  Belinda's  fleeting  song, 
Just  hushed  the  melody  of  the  guitar ; 

Oh!  how  you  blushed  to  see  the  listening  throng 
Smile  as  they  caught—"  Dear  William,  ask  mama." 
'^  PmA. 
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ati8  av  public.    u  pkrc  punch  est  diable- 
ment  en  colore  cette  semaine ! 

Punch  to  Jointille. 

Dear  Monseignecr, — When  the  bones  of  the 
hero,  who  left  a  leeacy  to  Cantillon  for  trying  to 
assassinate  the  Duke  of  Wellingtoo,  were  given 
back  to  the  France  which  he  loved  so  well — it  was 
you,  dear  JoiuvUle,  who  were  despatched  to  re- 
move the  sacred  ashes  from  the  rock  where  they 
lay.  I  always  had  a  good  opinion  of  you  after 
your  conduct  on  that  expedition. 

It  must  be  confessed,  the  brutal  tyrants  who  mor- 
dered  the  meek  apolugistof  Cantillon,  behaved  pret- 
ty handsomely  in  the  matter  of  giving  up  his  impe- 
rial bones.  You,  gentlemen  of  the  Belie  Poule, 
were  feasted  with  the  best  of  wine  and  victuals :  you 
were  received  with  all  the  honors  that  such  a  bru- 
tal and  uncivilized  nation  as  ours  could  invent :  our 
government  acceded  to  the  request  you  made ; 
oui  men  du^  up  the  body  you  wanted ;  our  sol- 
diers carried  it  down  to  your  ships ;  our  guns  fired 
salutes  in  its  honor  and  yours;  our  officers  and 
governors  did  their  utmost  to  please  and  welcome 
yon,  and  held  yon  out,  at  parting,  the  hand  of  fel- 
lowship. 

The  next  thing  we  heard  of  you,  dear  Joinville, 
was,  that  you  had  flung  your  best  cabin  furniture 
overboard  :  turned  your  ship  into  a  fighting  mon- 
ster— all  guns  ;  and  had  made  a  solemn  vow  to 
die — to  sink  to  a  man — 'ods  marlinspikes  and  lee- 
scnppers ! — rather  than  strike  to  the  English. 

Nobody  asked  you  to  strike  to  them.  They 
had  just  been  treating  you  with  every  imaginable 
kiudnese  and  courtesy :  m  reply  to  which  you  shook 
your  fist  in  the  faces  of  the  brutal  islanders,  and 
•wore  you  would  never  be  bullied  by  them. 

It  was  a  genteel  and  grateful  way  of  expressing 
your  sense  of  kindness — a  polite  metliod  of  show- 
ing gratitude  worthy  of  the  roost  civilized  nation 
in  Europe.  It  had  not  the  least  bluster  or  bad 
taste.  It  did  not  show  that  you  hud  a  propensity 
to  quarrel — that  rancor  was  lurking  in  your  heart 
—that  yonr  return  fur  hospitality  was  hatred  and 
nge.  Your  conduct  was  decent  and  dignified, 
and  worthy  of  a  gallant  sailor,  a  gentleman,  and 
a  king's  son. 

The  gratitude  of  your  nation  is  proverbial. 
The  fondness  of  the  Carlists  of  France  for  the 
men  who  sheltered  them  and  fed  them,  when  their 
t^untryinen  would  have  had  their  heads  off,  is 
known  bv  all  persons  who  read  a  French  news- 
paper. You,  of  the  younger  branch,  seem  also  to 
possess  the  same  amiable  quality. 

What  a  compliment  to  our  country  is  this  new 
pamphlet  you  have  been  publishing !— a  compli- 
Bwnt  still  greater  than  that  of  proposing  to  fight 
ns  with  the  Belle  Poule! — You  were  kindly  re- 
ceived in  our  perfidious  island  last  year.  You 
yiaited  oar  cities,  towns,  and  country,  our  towns 
inland  and  seaboard.  And  your  benevolent  patri- 
otism instantly  pointed  out  to  you,  while  consid- 
ering the  "  Elat  des  Forces  Navales  de  la  France," 
that  it  would  be  very  easy  to  bum  all  these  fiiir 

Suiet  towns,  lying  so  peaceful  and  confiding  along 
le  water  side.  They  were  entirely  defenceless, 
and  their  unprotected  condition  touched  your  great 
soul,  and  suggested  to  your  Christian  spirit  the 
easy  opportunity  of  plunder. 

Brave  prince :  bold  seaman :  good  French- 
man ! — You  can't  see  your  neighbor  comfortable, 
bat  you  long  to  cut  his  throat.  Prudent  statesman 
—you  are  at  peace :  but  yon  must  speculate  upon 


war ;  it  is  the  fbrmal  condition  of  the  natioii  yo« 

represent ;  the  refined  and  liberal,  the  honest  and 
unsuspicious,  the  great  and  peaceful  French  natioo. 

You  want  a  steam  marine  for  your  country, 
because  with  it  the  most  audacious  aggressive  war 
is  permitted.  You  don't  want  "  brilliant  suc- 
cesses" any  more;  your  chivalrous  spirit  sug- 
gests more  agreeable  conquests.  "  With  a  steam 
navy,"  say  you,  "  nothing  will  prevent  us  fhnn 
inflicting  upon  the  enemy's  coasts  losses  and  an(- 
ferings  unknown  to  them  hithero."  The  richea 
accumulated  upon  onr  eoasts  and  in  oar  ports, 
would  no  longer  be  in  safety.  Our  arsenals  are 
crowded  with  ships :  how  ihey  would  bum  !  Oor 
warehouses  are  full  of  wealth — what  is  it  for,  but 
for  Frenchmen  to  plunder?  Onr  women  are  the 
most  beautiful  in  the  world.  Sacribleu!  how 
they  would  scream  as  five  hundred  jolly  lads  from 
the  Belle  PouU  came  pouncing  down  upon  them ! 

Dear  Joinville,  I  can  fancy  you  dropping  down 
the  river  Thames,  and  the  generous  thoughts  fiU- 
ing  your  bosom  as  (the  queen  perhapa  bv  yonr 
side,  all  smiles  and  kindness)  you  look  at  the  mil- 
lions of  merchant-ships  lying  round  about  yon. 
While  the  sun  is  shining,  the  people  are  shouting 
welcome,  the  queen  smiling  on  his  arm — the  dear 
fellow  is  thinking  how  glorious  it  would  be  to  ban 
all  those  ships  and  destroy  that  odious  scene  of 
peace,  plenty,  and  confidence.  Dear  fellow !  nice 
prince—God  bless  you ! 

I  declare  I  never  read  a  paragraph  more  credit- 
able to  the  writer's  head  and  heart  than  this : — 
'<  Our  presetU  packet-boats  would,  from  their  great 
swUiness,form  excellent  corsairs  in  time  of  tpar. 
They  could  come  vp  with  a  merchant-ship,  pillaoc 
IT,  BURN  IT,  and  be  amay  brfore  the  teortteamers 
tliemselves  could  reach  than  !  '    It  is  quite  noble- 


Christian,  thoughtful,  prineelike,  and  Frenchn 
like— it  ought  to  be  printed  in  large  letters,  in  let- 
ters of  blcrad  for  preference.  The  beautiful  re- 
flection of  a  French  philosopher,  suggested  by  a 
scene  of  plenty. 

By  heavens  !  the  extravagances  of  mad  old  Gil- 
ray,  the  severed  heads  and  reeking  axes,  the  hid- 
eous mixture  of  grinning  and  murder  with  which 
lie  was  wont  to  typify  a  Frenchman,  are  feeble 
compared  to  this.  Here  is  a  lad — the  hope  of  the 
nation — ^anxious  to  maintain  "  the  honor  of 
France" — and  bow?  by  murdering,  pillaging, 
burning,  butchering  in  England.  His  argument 
is — ^You  are  at  peace  :  therefore,  bad  yon  not  bet- 
ter get  ready  for  war?  "  Employ,"  the  dear  boy 
says,  "the  leisures  of  peace  to  prepare  and  sharpen 
a  blade  ichich  will  strike  effectually  in  time  of 
war."    Of  course,  that  is  the  end  of  peace. 

Suppose  His  Royal  Highness  Field  Marshal 
Prince  Albert,  after  his  visit  to  Eu  the  other  day, 
had  taken  advantage  ofhis  vast  military  experience, 
and  on  his  return  to  England  bad  addressed  a  re- 
port to  the  War-offioe,  suggesting  a  "  Plan  ior 
burning  Cherbourg,"  *'  Hints  on  the  praetiea- 
bility  of  bombarding  Toulon,"  "  Slight  soggee- 
tions  for  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  French  coast  between  Dunkirk  and  Ba- 
yonne  ;"  our  neighbors  would  have  thought  it  a 
delicate  compliment  no  doubt—a  pleasing  mani- 
festation of  opinion  from  a  person  closely  con 
nected  with  the  throne  ;  a  kind  proof  of  the  good 
feeling  between  one  country  and  the  other. 

But  no  ;  we  don't  do  these  things,  dear  prince. 
We  are  perfidious  Englanders ;  brutal  in  our  habits, 
vulgar  in  our  notions  ;  absorbed  by  ^oss  pursuitsof 
commerce,  and  coarse  lust  of  gain.   We  are  not  civi- 
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fitsd  :  we  do  not  care  for  gloiy.  There  is  only  one 
■mtion  that  really  cherishes  glory,  and  possesses 
driUzation.  It  is  yours,  dear  Joinville !  There  is 
only  one  nation  that  prides  itself  in  its  rapacity, 
and  glories  in  its  appetite  for  murder.  There  is 
only  one  nation  that  boasts  of  its  perfidiousness, 
Md  walks  the  world  in  the  sunshine,  proclaiming 
itself  to  be  an  assassin.  We  may  be  perfidious, 
but  at  least  we  have  the  decency  of  hypocrisy. 
We  may  be  sordid,  but  at  least  we  profess  to  wor- 
ship Christian  peace — not  murder  and  Napoleon. 

It  is  for  yon  to  do  that :  for  you  to  Ailfil  the 
nission  given  you  by  Heaven,  which  made  you  as 
it  made  an  animal  of  prey.  It  is  only  yon  who 
shoot  daily  with  fresh  triumph  your  confession  of 
faith,  that  you  will  rob  when  you  can  ;  that  when 
St  peace  you  are  meditating  aggression ;  that 
statesmanship  for  you  is  only  the  organization  of 
robbery ;  you  who  call  rapine,  progress — murder 
sad  pillage,  "  the  propagation  of  French  ideas," — 
sod  massacre,  "  the  maintenance  of  the  rank  of 
France  in  Europe."  Go  pander  to  the  vanities, 
Joinville,  of  your  sage  and  reasonable  nation !  fos- 
ter their  noble  envy,  lecreste  their  angelic  propen- 
sity to  work  evil — ^inflame  their  Christian  appetite 
lor  war.  The  king's  son  of  such  a  nation  can 
surely  not  be  better  employed  than  in  flattering 
the  national  spirit.  If  he  love  peace,  they  say  he 
is  a  bad  Frenchman.  Commerce  is  brutal  and 
English,  unworthv  of  the  polished  intelligence  of 
the  French  people.  Their  cuUe  is  glory.  Con- 
tinue, Joinville,  to  minister  to  that  noble  wor- 
ship; the  more  you  insult  your  neighbors,  the 
more  "  national"  your  countrymen  will  think 
jrou.  Bon't  spare  your  insults,  then,  but  suggest 
fresh  plans  of  invasion  with  the  calm  assurance 
which  renders  your  nation  so  popular  all  over  the 
world.  Assert  your  claims  in  the  true,  easy, 
quiet,  unambitious,  gentle,  good-humored  French- 

Solished  way,  so  little  querulous,  so  calmly  digni- 
ed,  so  honestly  self-reliant !  Do  this,  and  you 
can't  fail  to  become  more  popular.  Invent  a  few 
more  plans  for  abasing  England,  and  you  will 
take  your  rank  as  a  statesman.  Issue  a  few 
muro  proepectuses  of  murder,  and  they'll  have 
you  in  the  Pantheon.  What  a  dignity  to  be  wor- 
shipped by  those,  who,  if  not  the  leaders  at  any 
rate  are  the  bullies  of  Europe. 

Agr^ez,  MonseigneuT, 
Les  sentimens  de  Reconnaissance  respectueuse 

avec  lesquels J'ai  Thonneur  d'etre, 
de  Yotre  Altesse  Koyale  le  profond  Admirateur, 

PONCHE. 


A    POET'S   LAMENT. 


AiiAS !  the  days  of  Poetry  are  flying ; 

They  blow  up  mountams,  and  they  cut  down  trees  ; 
Through  groves  of  lamp-posts  now  the  zephyr 's  sigh- 
ing, 

And  steam  and  ashes  choke  the  once  cool  breeze. 
The  engine's  whistle  scares  the  lark  and  throstle  ; 

The  "  rural  force"  puts  down  the  blackbird's  song, 
And  stokers  now  Stoke- Pogts  poeta  jostle, 

As  sad  they  wend  their  weary  way  along. 

Velocipedal  Fancy  goes  by  vapor ; 

Imi^ination  soars  in  a  balloon — 
Ah  me!  I  fear  the  only  use  for  paper 
_  Wm  be  for  bills,  bank-notes,  and  cheqae-books 

soon. 
flnowdoD,  alas  1  my  own  beloved  mountain, 

ney '11  level  thee !  thy  copper  into  tin 


Tliey'U  change,  and  Lake  Llanberis*  er'ry  fonntaiB 
will  be  cut  off,  and  mbbish  carted  in. 

Sleep,  tieep,  ye  Dryads!  cut  for  railroad  "steepen," 

The  lofty  monarchs  of  your  woods  lie  low ; 
Drown,  drown  yourself,  ye  Naiads  I  plunge  as  deep  as 

Oblivion  lies ; — no  more  your  cool  waves  flow 
To  the  sweet  murmuring  of  sedgy  music : — 

The  gas-works  and  the  vitriol-works  have  cooked  it, 
Killed  all  your  fringing  flowers  ;  and,  getting  too  sick, 

Turned  upside  down,  the  finny  fry  have  hook^  it. 

Cease,  Nature,  cease  to  toil !  thy  warm  spring-shair> 
ers 

No  more  are  wanted — water  carts  abound. 
Our  fair  ones  smile  'neath  artificial  flowers, — 

Why  does  the  useless  lily  deck  the  ground? 
Soon,  when  the  starving  poet  cannot  use  it, 

The  Thames  will  be  one  mighty  flow  of  ink  j 
But  should  some  future  crack-brain  try  to  mnse  it, 

A  city  pump 's  the  Hippocrene  he  'U  drink. — Ptmdk. 


SOCIETT  FOR  THE   ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  MEDI- 
CINE. 

This  is  a  small  but  very  select  society,  com- 
posed of  physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practi- 
tioners. Its  object  is  the  mutual  comparison,  so  to 
speak  it,  of  notes,  for  general  edification.  It  meets 
once  a  week,  at  the  house  of  each  member  in  rota- 
tion.    At  the  last  meeting — 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Hookie,  at  the 
head  of  his  own  tea-table.  The  worthy  chairman, 
with  a  cup  of  Hyson  in  his  hand,  begged  to  pro- 
pose as  a  toast,  "  Success  to  Piaotice."  Drunk 
unanimously. 

The  secretary  (Mr.  Jones)  then  stated  that  Mr. 
Baggs  had  a  communication  to  make  to  the  Soci- 
ety. 

Mr.  Baggs  would,  with  permission  of  the  So- 
ciety, relate  an  interesting  case.  The  patient  was 
an  elderly  lady,  tBiatis  65 ;  her  complaint  was  a 
sinking  at  the  stomach,  accompanied  by  a  singing 
in  the  ears ;  together  with  a  nervous  aflection, 
described  by  herself  as  "  alloverishness."  He 
(Mr.  Baggs)  had  called  the  disorder  Debililas,  and 
Tinnitus  A  urivm.  Ordered — Pil.  Mica  Panis,  box 
one, — three  pills  to  be  taken  every  night :  and  a  six- 
teen-ounce  mixture,  composed  of  Tinct.  Carda- 
mom :  Comp.  drachms  ten  :  Syrup :  Simp.:  ounces 
two:  and  the  rest.  Aqua:  three  table  spoonfuls 
three  times  a  day.  'The  patient  had  been  two 
months  under  treatment — expresses  herself  to  have 
been  done  a  world  of  good — but  should  like  to  go 
on  with  the  medicine.  He  (Mr.  Baggs)  consid- 
ered that  he  had  been  very  lucky  in  his  patient, 
and  only  hoped  he  might  have  many  such. 

A  member  here  suggested  the  propriety  of 
drinking  her  health.     (No,  no;  and  laug/Uer.) 

Another  member  thought  that  Mr.  Baggs  had 
made  a  good  thing  of  it. 

Mr.  Baggs  rather  flattered  himself  that  he  had. 
He  had  charged  "Iter,"  each  visit,  6s.,  besides 
medicine,  and  he  had  seen  the  case  daily. 

The  same  member  wished,  if  it  was  a  fiiir  ques- 
tion, to  know  what  might  have  been  the  prime 
cost  of  the  drugs? 

Mr.  Baggs  said  that  the  tincture  in  each  bottle, 
he  should  think,  was  about  threepence-halfpenny, 
and  the  sjmip  perhaps  three  farthings.  The 
aqua  was  an  insignificant  fraction  of  the  rate  on 
that  fluid ;  as  was  the  Panis  of  the  baker's  bill. 

One  member  considered  that  a  few  powders, 
now  and  then,  might  have  been  sent  in. 
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Asothei  woold  bare  applied  u  KuplMtram 
Picis  to  the  Epiga»trium.    It  would  have  been  3s. 

Mr.  Baggs  thought  that  a  little  moderatiMi  was 
■ometines  as  well.  ' 

The  Society,  generally,  agreed  with  him. 

Dr.  Dunham  Brown  then  recounted  an  instnic- 
tive  case  of  gout,  occurring  in  an  alderman.  He 
had  been  io  attendance  on  him  for  a  twelve-month, 
and  had  taken,  on  an  average,  three  fees  a  week. 

The  Chairman  next  read  a  valuable  paper  "  On 
Professional  Appearance,"  in  which  he  strongly 
recommended  black  gaiters. 

A  discussion  ensued  respecting  the  advantages 
of  spectacles  in  procuring  the  confidence  of  pa- 
tients.   At  its  conclusion — 

The  Chairman  inquired  who  was  for  a  game  at 
wbistt  Several  members  answering  for  them- 
selves in  the  affirmative,  cards  were  introduced. 
The  Society  separated  at  a  respectable  hour. — 
Punch. 


TBB  WBI»  SLATBr-Vn  TAftIA  OTt. 


THE   WQITE  SLATE. 


Ob  !  weary  goes  the  scrobbing-bmsh  upon  the  dingy 

floor, 
And  sorely  weaiy  are  the  hands  that  scrub  for  ever- 
more; 
It 's  scrub,  scrub,  scrub,  from  Monday  mom,  right  on 

to  Friday  night. 
Scrub,  scrub,  as  soon  as  daylight  breaks — scrub, 

scrub,  by  candle-light. 
I'm  sick  to  death  of  cleaning,  with  its  everlasting 

rout — 
I'm  sore  my  life 's  no  good  to  me  'cept  on  my  Sun- 
day out. 
Ah  I  folks  may  talk  of  foctory-girls,  and  what  they 

have  to  do, 
And  make  a  dreadful  fuss  about  the  women-miners 

too — 
And  bring  in  bills  to  Parliament,  and  talk  a  lot  of 

stuff— 
They'd  better  let  them  all  alone— I  'm  sure  they  're 

well  enough. 
If  they  have  extra  work  to  do,  don 't  they  get  extra 

pay? 
Bat  here,  my  mistress  thinks  there  is  no  jxtra  to  the 

day. 
9i6  rings  me  up  at  five  o'clock,  and  often  three  or 

four,  ^ 

And  keeps  me  scrubbing  till  I  drop  asleep  upon  the 

floor. 
The  factory  engines  and  their  din  can't  be  as  bad, 

I  'm  dear, 
A*  mistress'  screaming,  scolding  voice  forever  in  my 

ear. 
Those  mines  must  be  a  Paradise  down  underneath 

the  ground, 
With  nothing  in  the  world  but  coals,  or  dirty  stones 

all  round ! — 
There 's  not  a  bit  of  scrubbing  there,  no  chests  nor 

tables  bright — 
For  dirt  can't  be  distinguished  in  the  dingy  candle- 
light. 
And  nobody  wotild  think  of  cleaning,  even  if  it  were. 
Ob  dear ! — be  what  there  might  to  £>,  I  irish  /  could 

be  there! 
If  gentlemen  would  look  at  h<Hne  who  talk  of  factory 

work, 
Tliey  'd  see  their  household  servants  slave  worse  than 

the  heathen  Turk. 
They  'd  better  mend  their  own  concerns,  and  Ughten 

servants'  cares, 
Tban  lay  down  laws  for  other  men  about  their  own 

affairs. 
And  while  they  talk  of  needlework,  and  mantna- 

makers  too, 


Oalliikg  the  natioB's  eyas  to  kwk  at  what  these  waasB. 

do, 
Bidding  young  ladies  calculate  the  cost  of  each  new 

dress, 
By  weary  heads,  and  worn-out  eyes,  and  so  on — ^l 

confers 
I  wish  when  such  sit  dovm  at  home,  in  nicely  fiir- 

nished  rooms. 
They  'd  count  the  cost  of  cleanliness  in  work,  instead 

of  brooms — 
And  recollect  that  where  they  lounge,  so  pleasantly 

at  ease, 
<<  White  Slavtt "  have  toii'd  and  moil'd  for  hoois, 

sometimes  upon  their  knees. 
I  wish  I  were  the  scrubbing-brush  itself,  I  do  declare. 
For  then  I  might  scrub  all  my  life,  and  never  know 

nor  care. 
But  now  I  am  so  weary,  that  I  can't  enjoy  my  bed ; 
I  go  to  sleep  the  very  instant  I  lay  down  mv  head. 
And  as  to  lying  there  at  mom — why,  I  'd  defy  the 

lark 
To  wake  before  my  mistress  rings ;  I  wish  that  bell 

— hush — ^hark ! — 
I  hear  her  voice  upon  the  stairs,  she 's  coming  up  this 

way, 
My  goodness !  if  she  comes  in  here  whatever  will  she 

sayf 
I  'm  sure  I  shan  't  get  this  room  clean'd  before  the 

clock  strikes  two. 
And  she  expects  it  done  by  twelve— she 's  here ! — 

what  shall  I  do  1—Pmch. 


The  Taoda  Not,  or  Teoetablb  Ivoet. — 
This  article,  which  is  coming  into  pretty  genetml 
use  for  ornamental  purposes,  is  the  produce  of  the 
palm  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena,  in  the 
republic  of  Columbia,  South  America.  The 
Columbians  call  it  Tagua,  or  Cabeza  de  Negro 
(Negro's  head,)  in  allusion,  we  presume,  to  the 
figure  of  the  nut ;  and  the  term  vegelaUe  wory  is 
given  to  it  by  Europeans,  from  the  close  resem- 
blance it  bears,  when  polished,  to  the  animal  ivory 
of  the  elephant's  tooth.  Almost  all  we  know 
about  it  is  contained  in  the  following  memorandum 
by  the  Spanish  botanists  Ruiz  and  Pavon,  who 
give  it  the  generic  name  of  phytelephof,  or  elephant 
plant,  distinguishing  two  species,  the  macrocarpa, 
or  large  fruited,  and  the  mUrocmya,  or  small 
fruited.  "  The  Indians  cover  their  cottages  with 
the  leaves  of  this  most  beautiful  palm.  The  fruit 
at  first  contains  a  clear  insipid  fluid,  by  which 
travellers  allay  their  thirst ;  afterwards  the  same 
liquid  becomes  milky  and  sweet,  and  changes  its 
taste  bv  degrees  as  it  acquires  solidity,  till  at  last 
it  is  almost  as  hard  as  ivory.  The  liquor  con- 
tained in  the  young  fruits  becomes  acid  if  they  are 
cut  from  the  tree  and  kept  for  some  time.  From 
the  kernel  the  Indians  fashion  the  knobs  of  walk- 
ing-sticks, the  reels  of  spindles,  and  little  toys, 
which  are  whiter  than  ivory,  and  as  hard,  if  they 
are  not  put  under  water ;  and  if  they  are,  they 
become  white  and  hard  again  when  dried.  Besn 
devour  the  young  fruit  with  avidity."  Aooording 
to  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  from  which  we  de- 
rive the  substance  of  our  infbrmation,  the  part  <^ 
the  kernel  which  is  similar  to  ivory  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  meat  of  the  cocoa-nut ;  this  kernel 
becoming  very  hard  in  several  palm-trees,  such  as 
the  date,  but  not  of  sufficient  size  to  be  of  value  to 
the  turner.  The  doum,  or  forking-palm  of  Thebes, 
the  fruits  of  which  are  called  ginger-bread  nuts  at 
Alexandria,  has  a  similar  albumen,  which  is  turned 
into  beads  for  rosaries ;  and  that  of  the  double 
cocoa-nut,  or  coco-de-mer,  is  also  susoeptiUe  of  a 
fine  poltsh.— OkomAer*'  Journal. 
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Fiom  tha  Britannia. 
FRANCS   AND   STEAM. 

The  French  joamals  still  make  the  foolish  pam- 
phlet on  their  navy  a  topic,  and  all  the  native  cox- 
combry of  the  Irenchman  sharpened  by  all  the 
Tolgar  jealousy  of  the  Jacobin  is  displayed  in  the 
columns  of  every  influential  paper  of  France.  Yet, 
why  is  all  this  bitterness  ?  Has  England  exhibited 
the  slightest  vrish  to  attack  any  of  her  neighbors  f 
No.  Has  there  been  the  most  trivial  collision 
with  the  French  government  ?  Have  not  our  per- 
sonal intercourses  with  the  people  been  of  the 
most  confiding  and  conciliatory  kind?  Are  not 
OUT  merchants,  our  travellers,  ourdiplomatbts,  our 
residents  in  France,  from  day  to  day,  making  fur- 
ther advances  to  that  state  of  cordiality  in  which 
all  nations  ought  to  live  with  each  other  1  Yet  all 
this  is  to  be  broken  up  at  an  instant,  because  a  son 
of  the  French  king  happens  to  be  a  blockhead, 
and  to  write  a  silly  pamphlet  about  the  "  recove- 
ry" of  "  national  glory.  There  is  no  use  in  na- 
tional glory  but  to  procure  peace ;  and  peace  is 
procured  already,  and  will  last  for  the  next  hun- 
dred, or  the  next  thousand  years,  if  it  is  to  depend 
on  England. 

But  the  Dae  de  Joinville,  a  ?iero  who  has 
never  seen  a  shot  fired,  and  whose  whole  service 
afloat  has  been  confined  to  summer  voyages,  wants 
"  glory ;"  and  a  succession  of  sneers  and  stimu- 
lants must  be  fabricated  by  the  French  press  to 
rouse  their  nation  to  acts  of  hostility.  This  is  the 
cry  of  "  War  on  any  terms,"  the  cry  of  frenzy ;  but 
that  does  not  the  more  prevent  it  from  being  the  cry 
of  Frenchmen.  For  their  hostility  no  man  in  this 
country  can  care ;  for  their  threatsof  conquest,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  failures  of  France  in  every 
attempt  upon  the  national  power  for  the  last  eight 
hundred  years ;  for  the  tremendous  retribution,  we 
need  only  turn  the  eye  of  the  Frenchman  to  the 
long  and  bloody  narratives  of  the  English  wars 
with  France,  down  to  the  double  conquest  of  her 
country,  and  seizure  of  her  capital,  in  1814  and 
1815.  And,  as  it  is  remarkable  that  the  losses 
and  disgraces  of  France  were  regularly  heavier  in 
every  successive  period  of  war,  she  may  be  fully 
assured  that  her  next  British  war  will  bring  her 
nearer  still  to  destruction,  if  not  totally  divide, 
dasolate,  and  destroy  the  kingdom. 

But  the  trnly  vexatious  part  of  the  whole  afl^tir 
remains,  whether  we  go  to  war  or  remain  at  peace. 
The  evidence  is  given,  that  no  kindness  can  con- 
ciliate the  original  bitterness  of  the  Frenchman. 
England  has  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  not 
merely  abstained  from  offence,  but  has  actually 
exceeded  the  natural  bounds  of  courtesy  in  the 
attempt  to  conciliate  the  peevishness  of  France. 
What  nation  was  the  first  to  acknowledge  Louis 
Philippe  ?  What  nation  has  awarded  to  him  the 
most  constant  and  unhesitating  praise  1  What 
nation  has  received  the  members  of  his  family  with 
more  cordiality,  and  what  nation  was  more' willing 
to  receive  himself  with  public  honors  1  And  yet 
a  pnppy  of  his  household  no  sooner  scribbles  a 
trifling  pamphlet  than  every  Frenchman  starts  on 
his  toe,  cnrls  his  moustaches,  and  pronounces  the 
downfall  of  "  perfide  Albion."  Is  this  the  honor- 
able recompense  of  the  queen's  visit  to  the  French 
Royal  Faniily — an  act  of  almost  romantic  reliance, 
and  unquestionably  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  inter- 
course of  crowned  heads  1 

Even  the  nature  of  the  snggestions  renders  the 
national  oSence  of  this  pamphlet  more  glaring. 


If  it  had  been  a  manlyproposition  for  inereaMnff 
the  naval  strength  of  France  far  the  purpose  of 
fair  battle  on  the  seas,  though  we  should  have 
regarded  it  as  folly,  yet  we  should  not  have 
regarded  it  as  mischief.  But  the  proposition 
is,  to  build  a  crowd  of  steam-boats,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  being  able,  in  the  first  event  of  hostili- 
ties, to  ravage  the  coast  of  England.  What  a 
scene  of  miseries,  plunderings,  and  burnings  of  the 
most  innocent  and  helpless  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion must  be  the  consequence  of  even  temporary 
success  in  an  expedition  of  such  a  nature !  Per- 
manent conquest  would  be  a  ridiculous  conception, 
too  silly  even  for  the  brains  of  this  man  of  steam- 
boats. But,  is  the  age  of  piracy  to  be  restored? 
Is  war  to  be  nothing  manlier  or  more  generous 
than  an  incursion  like  those  of  the  Dutch  and  Nor- 
wegian sea-robbers? 

But  every  sailor  knows  that,  important  as  steam- 
boats are,  they  can  never  decide  battles;  that 
ships  of  the  line  alone  arc  fit  for  the  service  which 
settles  the  disposal  of  kingdoms ;  and  that  a  single 
sailing  ship  of  war  would  demolish  a  whole  fleet 
of  steam-vessels.  But  any  nonsense  is  good 
enough  for  the  public  of  France :  while  no  kind- 
nees,  national  or  personal,  can  ever  extinguish  the 
innate  arrogance  and  animosity  of  a  Frenchman. 

We  give  a  specimen  from  the  National,  alluding 
to  the  remarks  of  the  Tones  on  the  pamphlet : — 

"  It  would  be  difficult,  we  must  confess,  to  read  any- 
thing more  ignoble  than  this,  or  which  more  clearly 
betrays  the  fear  which  haunts  England  lest  our  navy 
should  develop  itself  in  proportion  to  the  power  of  our 
nation.  The  English,  who  exist  at  the  present  only 
because  they  carried  on  the  trade  of  pirates  on  a 
grand  scale  on  the  coast  of  China,  and  who  at  all 
periods  have  trampled  under  foot  the  rights  of  naval 
powers,  lose  their  sen.ses  with  rage  when  the  idea  of 
mterfering  with  their  commerce  in  case  of  war  is  stig- 
gested.  We  do  not  expect  to  bring  them  back  to 
sentiments  of  equity  and  moderation ;  but  would  it  be 
too  much  to  ask  them  that  they  intersperse  their 
insults  with  somewhat  less  of  bad  taste  ? " 


Lady  Mary  Coice,  to  whom  Horace  Walpole 
dedicated  in  a  few  verses  the  second  edition  of^the 
Castle  of  Otranto,  was  the  youngest  daughter 
of  John  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich, 
who  commanded  at  the  battle  of  SherifTmnir,  was 
celebrated  by  Pope,  and  the  patron  of  Jeanie  Deans. 
She  married,  in  the  spring  of  1747,  Lord  Coke, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Horace 
Walpole,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann  of  the  12th 
of  January,  1748,  mentions  his  ill-treatment  of  bes. 
Subsequently,  on  the  I7th  Nov.  1749,  it  appears 
she  swore  the  peace  against  him.  He  died  in 
1753,  without  succeeding  to  the  title  of  Earl.  She 
is  believed  to  have  survived  the  century  anniversa- 
ry of  her  father's  great  victory,  and  to  have  died 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Chelsea  about  1820 ;  but 
particulars  of  the  last  half  century  of  her  career 
are  wanting,  and  our  correspondent  has  been  una- 
ble to  trace  her  death. 


\ 


A  letter  from  Vienna  sajrs: — "We  are  going  to 
have  a  trial  of  an  A  tmospheric  Eailroad.  A  company 
has  been  formed  here  to  construct  one  between  Vienna 
and  Hnttelsdorf,  by  Hiertzing  and  Miedburg,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Wein.  The  expense  will  be  1,200,000 
florins  (3,000,000  francs.)  All  the  shares,  each  of 
which  is  10,000  florins,  were  disposed  of  the  very  day 
the  prospectus  of  the  company  was  published." 
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Letter/  of  Elizci>eth  Charlotte  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
d-c. — [Briefe,  <^e.  cm  die  Raugrufin  Louise,] 
London,  WiUiams  tt  Norgate. 

Or  this  new  collection  of  Letters,  written  b^ 
Elizabeth  Charlotte  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the  edi- 
tor, Wolfgang  Menzel,  glTes  us  the  following  his- 
tory: — 

These  letters,  hitherto  entirely  hid  from  the  public, 
have  been  committed  to  our  care  by  the  kindness  of 
Count  Christopher  Martin,  of  Degenfield,  in  whose 
family  archires  they  have  been  preserved.  The 
cireumstances  of  their  origin  are  as  follows :  the  Elec- 
tor, Charles  Louis,  of  the  Palatinate,  had  separated 
from  his  ill-tempered  consort,  Charlotte,  and  married 
the  amiable  lady  I^uisa,  of  Degenfeld.  By  this  sec- 
ond marriage,  be  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters, 
who  found  themselves,  after  their  father's  decease,  in 
an  uncomfortable  position,  having  the  family  title,  but 
not  the  power  of  succession.  While  the  young  counts 
received  their  military  education,  their  sisters  lived 
in  Frankfort,  in  Hanover,  and  in  England,  where 
Caroline,  the  eldest,  was  married  to  the  son  of  the 
Duke-Marshal  Frederick  of  Schombsrg,  and  died  soon 
afterwards.  The  younger  sisters,  Amelia  and  Lou- 
isa, returned  to  Qermany.  To  these,  while  children, 
the  Duchess  of  Orieans  had  written  many  letters ; 
and,  when  Amelia  died,  in  1709,  the  correspondence 
was  maintained  with  Louisa  until  the  death  of  the 
duchess,  which  took  place  in  1722.  The  earlier  let- 
ters, being  addressed  to  mere  children,  contain  little 
of  historical  interest,  but  exhibit  the  character  of  the 
writer  in  an  amiable  light.  Forgetting  that  her  own 
mother  had  been  displaced  to  make  room  for  a  happy 
rival,  she  looked  npon  these  children  of  that  nval 
with  kindness,  regarding  them  as  sisters.  After  the 
death  of  her  aunt,  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Hanover, 
(mother  of  Oeorge  I.,  of  England,)  who  had  been  her 
principal  confidant,  the  duchess  transferred  her  con- 
fidence and  communicativeness  to  Louisa,  who  had 
lived  with  the  princess.  _  Whether  the  letters  to  the 
Princess  Sophia,  which,  in  historical  interest,  must 
surpass  all  the  others  which  the  duchess  wrote,  are 
preserved  in  Hanover  or  England,  I  cannot  discover. 
If  they  are,  it  would  be  of  great  service  to  make  them 
known.  Though  we  have  none  of  the  letters  of  the 
Coimtess  Ixwisa,  yet  considerable  light  is  shed  over 
her  chartKter  in  the  letters  of  the  duchess.  Her  en- 
deavors to  gain  the  attention  of  the  regent,  through 
the  influence  of  his  mother,  in  favor  of  the  reformed 
who  had  been  persecuted  under  Louis  XIV.,  merit 
our  respect. 

The  leading  events  in  the  history  of  the  duchess 
are  already  well  known.  In  the  year  1H71  she 
was  married,  against  her  will,  to  Philip  Duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  She  called  her- 
self "  the  political  lamb  offered  up  for  the  peace 
of  the  country."  Equally  against  her  own  convic- 
tion was  her  conversion  to  Catholicism,  though 
Massillon,  in  his  fiineral  oration,  tells  us,  "  she 
never  relapsed  into  the  faith  she  had  left,  because 
she  abandoned  it  of  her  own  free  will !"  How 
little  the  court-preacher  knew  of  her  real  character 
appears  from  these  letters.  A  few  days  after  her 
conversion  she  was  married  to  "  Monsieur,"  who 
seems  to  have  cared  little  for  her,  though  she 
proved  a  faithful  wife.  Hor  German  character, 
honest  and  kindly,  though  coarse,  found  no  conge- 
niality in  the  dissolute  court  where  she  lived 
through  her  son's  regency  to  see  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  X  v.  Her  chief  solace  seems  to 
have  been  in  letter-writing,  and  she  was  one  of 
the  most  copious  of  correspondents,  filling,  olVen, 
twenty  or  tluity  sheets  with  her  gossip.    She  even 


wrote  to  the  plifloitopber  Leibnitz,  who  conpli- 
mented  her  on  her  German  style,  of  which  she  was 
not  a  little  proud.  Though  she  hated  the  French 
court,  she  loved  to  collect  its  scandals,  and  her 
letters  are  full  of  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the 
dissolute  period  of  the  regency  ;  of  these  we  can 
only  give  scanty  intimations.  The  times  she  de- 
scribe afforded  copious  materials  for  a  JuyensL 
We  need  not  attempt  to  preserve  any  order  in  our 
brief  translations.  A  few  quotations  will  explain 
what  we  have  said  of  Massillon 's  mistake  respect- 
ing the  religious  tenets  of  the  duchess  : — 

Versailles,  22d  January,  1697. — It  is  a  vexatious 
thing  to  see  how  the  priests  set  Christians  against  one 
another.  In  my  opinion,  the  three  Christian  religions 
should  consider  themselves  as  one,  and  not  trouble 
themselves  with  what  the  people  believe,  if  they  only 
live  according  to  tbe  Gospel ;  but  preach  against 
evil-doers,  and  let  Christians  of  different  sects  inter- 
marry and  go  to  whatever  churches  they  like. — ith 
of  March,  1697.  The  priests  can  never  live  withoot 
disputes,  and  so,  when  they  have  done  quarrelling 
with  other  religions,  they  dispute  among  themselves, 
as  I  see  here  every  day.  I  believe  what  the  good  Col- 
onel Webenheim  used  to  tell  me,  "  there  is  only  one 
good  and  right  religion  in  the  world,  and  that  maybe 
found  among  all  sects  and  languages  ;  for  it  includes 
all  honest,  honorable  people,  who  are  of  the  same 
opinions  everywhere ;  nut  there  is  only  a  small  com- 
pany of  them."— 7rt  of  Map,  1711.  The  long  here 
IS,  in  truth,  a  Christian ;  but  very  ignorant  in  rdi- 
gious  matters,  for  he  has  never  read  the  Bible,  but 
believes  just  anything  which  his  priests  choose  to 
tell  him. 

The  duchess  stood  on  her  own  ground,  for  she 
could  not  agree  altogether  with  the  Lutherans,  as 
she  writes  in  other  letters  : — 

Dr.  Lnther  was  like  all  the  rest  of  the  clergy ;  be 
wanted  to  be  a  ruler ;  but  if  he  had  consulted  the 
good  of  Christendom,  1  think  he  would  never  hare 
separated.  He  and  Calvin  would  have  done  a  thoo- 
sand  times  more  good  if  they  had  not  separated. 
Believe  me,  lA)uisa,  the  distinctions  of  the  Christian 
reUgion  exist  only  in  the  disputes  of  the  priests,  of 
whatever  sect  they  are,  Catholic,  Reformed,  or  Lu- 
theran ;  they  all  are  ambitious,  and  would  fain  have 
dominion.  Bat  true  Christians  trouble  not  them- 
selves with  the  quarrels  of  the  priests  ;  they  obey  the 
word  of  God,  as  far  as  they  understand  it,  cherish  no 
hatred  against  their  neighbors,  of  whatever  religion 
they  may  be,  but  serve  them  where  they  can,  and 
commit  themselves  entirely  to  the  care  of  Divine 
Providence. 

The  duchess  sometimes  edified  hereelf  in  her 
courtly  solitude,  with  the  Lutheran  pealms,  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  in  her  youth,  as 
the  following  anecdote,  with  its  native  conclusion, 
amusingly  proves : — 

Sf.  Cloud,  4th  of  August,  1720.— Do  yon  then  snp- 
pose,  dear  Louisa,  that  I  never  sing  any  Lutheran 
h)Tnns  ?  I  have  many  of  them  by  heart,  and  often 
sing  them,  as  I  find  them  comfortable.  But  I  mtist 
tell  you  what  happened  to  me  as  I  was  singing  some 
of  them  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  I  did  not 
know  that  M.  Rousseau  was  painting  the  orangery, 
but  supposed  I  was  quite  alone  in  the  gallery ;  so  I 
sang  quite  aloud  the  sixth  psalm,  "In  thy  great 
vTalh  rebuke  me  not !"  I  had  hardly  sung  the  first 
verse,  when  M.  Rousseau  (who  was  one  of  the  Re- 
formed,) came  down  in  great  haste  from  his  scaffold, 
and  fell  at  my  feet.  I  thought  the  man  must  be 
craxy,  and  said  to  him,  "  Good  heavens !  H.  Rous- 
seau, what  is  the  matter  with  you  t ''    "  Madame^" 
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lie  Rffied, "  is  it  possible  that  yon  stiU  remember  onr 
psalms  and  hymns  ?  God  bless  yon,  and  keep  you 
in  these  good  sentiments !"  He  had  tears  m  his 
eyes.  After  a  few  days  he  went  away,  I  know  not 
whither ;  but  wherever  he  is  I  wish  turn  liappiness. 
He  is  a  very  good  painter  in  fresco. 

Against  the  little,  as  well  as  the  great  corrup- 
tions of  her  day,  the  duchess  is  frequent  in  her 
protestations.  Coffee  and  tobacco  were  especial 
<rt>jects  of  her  detestation  : — 

I  am  very  sorry,  dear  Louisa,  to  hear  that  you 
have  begun  to  take  coffee ;  for  nothing  in  the  world 
can  be  more  prejudicial  to  health.  Every  day  I  see 
people  who  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue  its 
use  by  the  serious  complaints  which  it  has  brought 
on.  The  Princess  of  Hainault  has  died  of  it,  and, 
after  her  death,  they  found  the  coffee  collected  in  her 
stomach,  where  it  had  produced  a  hundred  little 
nkeis.  •  •  I  have  had  one  of  my  son's  daughters 
with  me,  Mdlle.  de  Talois,  the  third  of  those  living,  a 
maiden  of  fourteen  years  old.  When  a  child,  she 
promised  to  be  pretty ;  but  my  hopes  are  all  deceived, 
for  she  has  got  now  a  great  aquiline  nose  which 
spcnls  her  face.  She  once  bad  the  prettiest  nose  in 
the  world,  but  so  children  alter.  I  believe  they  have 
allowed  her  to  take  snuff,  and  that  has  done  all  the 
mischief. 

We  may  extract  a  few  sentences  from  her  let- 
ters on  the  illness  and  decease  of  Louis  XIV. 

Onr  king,  alas,  is  not  well,  and  this  has  troubled 
me  so,  that  I  am  unwell  myself,  and  can  neither  eat 
nor  sleep  as  usual.  If  you  knew  by  what  sort  of 
company  I  am  surrounded  here,  you  would  not  won- 
der that  I  choose  to  live  in  such  a  solitary  way.  I 
neither  can  nor  will  play,  and  one  who  will  not  play 
has  little  to  do  here.  Conversation  is  quite  oat  of 
fashion.  All  seem  so  shy,  and  dread  so  to  talk,  that 
they  seem  afhud  of  each  other.  I  am  not  of  a  proper 
age  to  dance  with  young  gentlemen,  and  as  lor  the 
people  here  of  my  years,  I  am  no  favorite  among 
them.  It  is  no  trouble  to  me  to  be  alone,  for  society 
is  only  miserable  to  me,  where  one  cannot  speak 
freely  and  openly  of  anything,  save  the  weather,  dress, 
and  play.  With  intrigues  I  neither  can  nor  will  have 
anything  to  do,  and  thus  you  have  my  reasons  for 
being  solitary.  •  •  You  must  not  believe  that  the 
king's  decease  will  leave  me  at  liberty  to  live  its  I 
please.  We  must  submit  to  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  in  my  station,  one  must,  indeed,  be  a 
victim  of  grandeur.  You  need  not  say  anything  of 
your  obligation  to  me  for  writing  to  you  amid  all  my 
troubles ;  for  nothing  so  relieves  the  heart  as  to  tell 
our  grief  to  those  who  sympathize  with  us.  It  is 
true  that  we  all  supposed  the  king  to  be  dead,  as 
Mad.  de  Maintenon  herself  thought,  for  he  lay  in  a 
long  fainting-fit;  but  he  came  to  himself  again,  and 
still  lives.  •  •  '  The  king  remained  sensible  to  the 
last,  and  said  to  Mad.  dc  Maintenon  with  a  smile,  "  I 
thought  that  dying  was  a  harder  matter,  but  I  assure 
yon  it  is  not  such  a  great  thing."  He  was  twice,  for 
twenty-four  hours,  so  engaiged  with  his  prayers,  that 
hs  said  nothing  to  anybody. 

Paris,  21th  of  Ssptember,  1715.— The  whole  day 
vexatious  people  are  coming  to  talk  to  me,  wishing 
me  to  speak  for  them  in  some  affairs.  My  son  gives 
himself  no  rest  from  six  in  the  morning  to  midnight 
I  am  afraid  he  will  work  himself  to  death.  He  never 
can  stand  it  without  being  ill.  If  you  call  this  a  plea- 
sant and  comforLible  life,  then  you  may  suppose  I 
am  enjoying  myself.  I  do  not  know  if  my  son  will 
be  made  king ;  that  must  be  left  to  God :  but  if  it  be 
so,  he  will  never  be  able  to  do  anything  but  what  the 
keepers  of  his  conscience  command,  and  I  am  not 
reckoned  among  them.    One  thing  is  sure,  that  if  he 


foQows  his  own  inclinations  no  one  in  the  worid  wQl 
be  plagued  any  more  about  his  religion. 

The  duchess  was  very  afiectionately  dispoaed 
to  throw  a  veil  over  the  faults  of  her  son,  the 
regent,  and  to  dwell  upon  his  good  qualities  ;  and 
this  kindness  was  returned  on  his  part.  In  her 
old  age,  she  relates,  with  great  pleasure,  how  he 
would  come  to  tell  her  laughable  stories  which 
did  her  more  good  than  all  her  medicines.  For 
his  failings  she  generally  contrives  to  find  some- 
body to  tear  the  blame  ;  and  often  complains  that 
he  is  "  too  good,"  "  too  easily  persuaded,"  &c. 
Her  picture  of  his  court  certainly  presents  to  us 
the  last  stage  of  a  dissolute  period,  and  contributes 
to  explain  the  gathering  of  that  social  tempest  by 
which  France  was,  at  last,  overwhelmed.  Only  a 
few  traces  may  be  extracted : — 

There  is  no  more  shame  left  among  us,  and  even 
the  women,  in  their  conversations,  are  worse  than  the 
men.  It  seems  as  if  all  faith  had  vanished  from  the 
earth.  Neither  the  high  nor  the  low  have  any  reli- 
gion left.  I  know  not  what  will  come  of  all  this — 
God  preserve  us !  Most  of  the  people  of  quality  here, 
think  of  nothing  but  dissolute  pleasures,  and  believe 
in  no  eternal  happiness,  but  think  that  after  death 
there  will  be  nothing  more,  neither  good  nor  bad. 
As  to  the  modes  of  dress  prevailing  here  just  now, 
nothing  more  detestable,  could  be  invented,  even  on 
purpose  to  ridicule  them.  You  would  think  that  the 
men  and  women  were  just  escaped  fVom  the  mad- 
house, or  at  least,  fixim  a  maskecl  ball.  *  *  The 
young  people  seem  to  think  only  of  their  vices  and 
their  interest,  and  thus  they  look  jaded  and  melan- 
choly, thinking  of  nothing  but  how  to  get  gold.  This 
makes  them  look  so  serious,  and,  to  my  feelings,  so 
disagreeable.  They  are  far  from  all  thoughts  how  to 
live  in  a  happier  way,  for  these  vices  nave  ^te 
abused  their  understandings,  so  that  they  will  neither 
learn  nor  follow  the  better  way  of  life,  that  others 
have  chosen  before  them  ;  they  will  not  see  that  this 
new  mode  of  theirs  is  neither  creditable  with  God  nor 
with  the  world.  One  perverts  another,  and  no  won- 
der, when  the  first  men  of  quality  lead  as  mad  a  life 
as  the  lowest  canatile.  Tins  destroys  all,  and  none 
but  bad  dispositions  are  spread  among  the  people. 

Amid  the  dissolute  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
regent's  court,  Mr.  Law  comes  in,  with  his 
famous  monetary  scheme  for  improving  the  finan- 
ces. At  first,  the  duchess  seems  to  have  enter- 
tsuned  a  favorable  opinion  of  him  :— 

I  beUeve  Mr.  Law  is  an  Englishman,  and  not  a 
Scotchman.  Certainly,  he  is  terribly  hated.  To  me 
he  seems  to  be  a  good  man,  and  to  possess  a  good 
understanding.  •  •  These  six  days  we  have  had 
nothing  new  except  some  financial  movements,  of 
which  I  cannot  tell  yon,  as  I  do  not  understand  them ; 
only  this  I  know,  that  my  son  has  fotmd  out  means, 
with  the  help  of  an  Englishman,  Mons.  Law,  (the 
French  people  call  hira  Mons.  Las,)  to  pay  off,  in  this 
year,  all  the  late  king's  debts.  The  young  king  too, 
will  be  made  ii  rich  king !  They  who  speak  evil  of 
Mons.  Law  and  his  bank  do  it  out  of  envy.  Nothing 
can  be  better  than  what  he  is  doing  here.  He  is  paying 
off  the  late  king's  terrible  debts,  the  taxes  are  lowering, 
and  so  he  is  taking  the  burthen  off  the  people's  shoul- 
ders. Wood  costs  only  the  half  of  what  it  did  a  short 
time  ago.  Wine,  meat,  and  all  articles  used  in  Paris, 
are  growing  cheaper,  which  delights  the  people,  as 
you  may  ea.sily  suppose.  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  1  * 
•  Mons.  Law  is  a  good  gentleman :  I  respect  him 
highly,  and  he  does  me  a  favor  when  he  can.  He  is 
no  pilferer,  like  all  others  who  have  governed  the 
finances,  but  what  he  gets  is  only  an  honest  profit. 
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The  story  of  his  parchasing  the  palace  of  the  Doehess 
de  Berry  is  a  pure  lie ;  for  she  never  had  one  to  sell. 
All  the  houses  she  had  fell  to  the  king,  who  has  made 
one  of  them  his  menagerie,  and  keeps  cows,  sheep, 
dogs,  goals,  and  pigeons  there.  •  •  Good  Mons. 
Law  has  been  very  Ul  for  some  days ;  with  perseca- 
tion  and  trouble,  he  has  no  rest  by  night  or  by  day. 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  such  an  importunate  people  as 
the  French  in  all  the  world  beside :  what  with  their 
begging,  by  letters  and  all  sorts  of  ways,  they  make 
me  so  angry  and  impatient,  that  I  snap  about  me  like 
a  boar.  No  one  can  nave  a  better  understanding  than 
Mr.  Law  ;  but  I  would  not  be  in  his  place  for  all  the 
world:  he  is  plagned  like  a  lost  soul.  *  ♦  Here, 
(at  Paris,)  everything  is  growing  terribly  dear,  double 
what  it  should  be.  They  are  sending  diamonds,  jew- 
els, and  all  sons  of  bijouterie,  from  England,  and  the 
lucky  shareholders  buy  them  up  at  any  price.  We 
have  some  droll  stories.  A  few  days  ago  a  lady  at 
the  opera  was  surprised  at  the  appearance  of  auother 
lady  who  entered  the  house — ^veiy  ugly,  but  clothed 
in  the  richest  things,  and  covered  wiUi  diamonds. 
The  daughter  of  Mad.  Begond  said  to  her  mother, 
"  Do  yon  see  that  gay  lady  ?  I  believe  it  must  be 
Mary,  our  cook."  "  Hash !"  said  her  mother,  "  't  is 
not  possible."  "  Nay,  but  for  heaven's  sake  look  ot 
her,"  said  the  daughter.  The  mother  gazed  well  on 
the  gay  dame,  and  confessed  that  the  resemblance 
was  sinking.  The  murmur  spread  through  the  opera 
house — "  Mary  the  cook !"  At  last  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion, arose  ana  said,  quite  aloud,  "  Eh  bien !  suppose 
I  am  Mary  the  cook.  Mad.  Begond,  I  have  bm)roe 
rich.  I  dress  mjrself  with  my  own  property.  I  owe 
nothing  to  anybody.  I  like  dress  ;  I  wear  it : — that 
does  no  harm  to  any  one ;  and  what  have  you  to  say 
against  it  1 " — You  may  guess  what  a  laugh  thei« 
was.  We  have  a  hundred  such  stories.  *  *  An- 
other is  of  Mons.  Law's  coachman,  who  (on  leaving 
bis  service)  led  to  his  master  two  candidates  for  tlie 
office,  and  replied,  on  being  asked  if  they  were  good 
coachmen,  "  So  good,  sir,  that  the  one  whom  you  re- 
ject I  shail  take  for  m/sdf! "  But  of  Mons.  Law 
and  bis  bank  there  are  a  hundred  other  stories,  and 
indeed,  we  hear  nothing  now  from  day  to  day  but  uew 
stories  of  the  kind ;  for  instance,  a  lady,  the  other 
day,  ordered  her  carriage,  with  herself  in  it,  to  be 
tipset  just  at  his  door,  so  that  be  could  neither  go  in 
nor  ont.  He  rushed  out,  terrified,  and  fearing  that 
the  lady's  neck  must  be  broken,  when  she  rose  up 
and  confessed  that  she  had  thus  contrived  to  gain  an 
interview  with  him.  Thb  is  all  very  well,  but  some 
of  the  tricks  played  upon  him,  have  been  shameless. 

•  •    He  himself  will  laugh  till  he  is  ill  over  them. 

•  •  You  see  how  avarice  prevails  here,  and, 
though  I  have  been  in  France  now  forty-eight  years, 
what  I  hear  and  see  every  day  still  seems  quite  new 
and  strange  to  me. 

Afier  a  few  letters  more  of  this  sort,  a  change 
comes  over  the  aspect  of  Mona.  Law ; — 

Paris  is  not  so  full  of  pe^le  now  as  it  was,  for  liv- 
ing becomes  very  dear.  Every  day  we  have  new 
stories  about  the  bank-notes,  and  I  do  think  it  most 
vexatious  that  one  can  see  nowhere  any  gold.  It  is 
forty-eight  years  since  I  carried  gold  in  my  purse, 
and  now  we  have  orAj  silver  pieces,  worth  about  a 
half-batz,  but  decreasmg  in  value  every  month.  It 
is  certain  that  Mons.  Law  is  bitterly  hated,  but  that 
be  has  had  no  bad  intentions,  is  evident  from  the 
large  purchase  he  has  made  here,  and  the  investment 
of  his  capital  in  land,  so  that  he  must  stay  here.  *  * 
I  have  great  canse  to  be  anxious  about  this  fine 
golden  scheme  of  Moos.  Law  ;  gold  is  scarcer  than 
ever ;  but  falsehood,  envy,  treason,  and  avarice,  are 
never  scarce  here  ;  of  such  things  we  have  abundance, 
but  nothing  agreeable  or  merry,  so  that  one  grows 
weary  of  lite.    I  know  not  what  it  is  that  makes  men 


soanxions-k)okiiig,  but,  allbstwrckMr.  LawIoohBd 
as  pole  and  haggud  as  a  dead  man.  *  *  Of  Mons. 
Law's  system  1  shall  say  nothing,  neither  good  nor 
bad ;  for  it  is,  to  me,  per/ecllji  incompTektnsible  f  only 
I  see  this,  that  it  gives  my  son  so  much  care,  anxiety 
and  toil  that  I  do  wish  it  had  never  been  discovered. 
I  am  very  anxious  for  my  son,  on  account  of  the 
people's  displeasure — would  to  God  I  were  alone  in 
the  danger ;  then  I  should  not  care  a  straw  about  it. 
There  is  still  plenty  of  gold  in  France :  but  Ihey 
wickedly  lock  it  up,  and  then  pretend  they  cannot 
trust  Mons.  Law's  system.  •  •  I  must  confess  1  have 
never  liked  the  system,  and  have  always  wished  that 
my  son  had  not  followed  il.  •  *  The  Parisians  are 
the  best  people  in  the  world  when  parliament  does 
not  stir  them  up  to  mischief.  The  conduct  of  the 
poor  folk  has  touched  me,  for  they  only  cry  onl 
upon  Mons.  Law,  and  not  against  my  son.  As  I  rode 
amongst  the  people  in  the  city,  they  gave  me  loud 
benedictions,  which  moved  me  so  that  I  fairly  wept. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  do  not  love  my  son  as  well 
as  myself;  for  his  enemies  have  represented  him  as 
a  godless  character:  a  bad  man,  though,  in  fact,  he 
is  the  best  man  iu  the  world,  and  only  too  good.  •  • 
Mons.  Law  dares  not  move  out  of  his  house.  I  never 
before  knew  an  Englishman  or  a  Scotchman  to  be 
such  a  poltroon  as  Law.  I  believe  he  somctimts 
wishes  himself  in  the  Mississippi.  •  •  Some  lackeys 
the  other  day  most  vilely  insulted  Law's  daughter, 
and  pelted  her  with  stones  as  she  retnmed  from  the 
promenade.  *  *  In  Paris,  the  Mississippi  is  turning 
as  many  heads  as  the  South-sea  scheme  did  in  Eng- 
land. Last  week  one  of  the  victims  in  despemtioo 
threw  himself  from  his  'nindow  and  broke  his  neck. 
I  would  not  be  in  Mons.  Law's  skin  for  the  worid; 
he  has  too  much  to  answer  for  before  God  for  the 
misery  he  has  caused.  If  ever  the  French  take  to  the 
English  fashion  of  murdering  one  another,  there  will 
be  as  many  killed  as  by  the  plague  for  all  goes  by 
fashion  in  this  country. 

That  is  something  like  a  prediction.  We  can- 
not help  pitying  the  old  lady,  whose  declining 
years  were  embittered  by  all  the  scandals  of  the 
court,  and  the  perplexities  of  the  regent's  finan- 
ces. Her  gossiping  oorrespondence  was  the  only 
frenial  delijrht  left  to  her,  but  it  must  have  relieved 
her  of  many  heavy  hours,  for  she  wrote  about  eve- 
rything that  was  rumored  in  Europe,  from  the  ex- 
plosion of  a  hon-ntot  in  Paris  to  the  blowing-up  of 
a  powder-mill  in  Prussia.  We  may  hereafter  make 
some  further  translations. 


Thb  original  manuscripts  of  the  Correspondence 
of  Burns  and  Clarinda  were  sold  on  Friday,  May 
10th,  by  Messrs.  Tait,  at  Edinburgh.  The  com- 
pany, as  a  correspondent  informs  us,  was  numer^ 
ous,  and  the  competition  spirited.  There  being 
no  bidding  at  the  upset  price  (35/.)  the  letters 
were  sold  separately,  and  realized  38/.  2t.  M. 
Letter  No.  64  of  the  recent  publication,  containing 
the  "  Lament  of  Queen  Mary,"  brought  SI.  5s. ; 
No.  65,  which  had  the  Poet's  initials,  1/.  lOs. ; 
No.  66,  containing  the  beautiful  song,  "  A  fond 
kiss,"  1/.  lis.  Mr.  Watson,  bookseller,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  was  the  principal  purchaser. 


American  Dorxcs. — ^The  treaty  of  the  United  States 
for  the  tmnexation  of  Texas,  terminates,  character^ 
istically  enough,  with  the  words,  "  Done  at  Washing- 
ton.", It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  Texians  are  tfc 
parties  who  have  in  the  present  instance  been  "  dene 
at  Washington." — Punch, 
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From  tha  AibenaopL 
ERSSOUTTTE,    A   NEW    PHOTOOKAFUIC 
PBOCE88. 

Weili  paisnjng  some  investigations,  with  a 
Tiew  to  determine  the  inflaence  of  the  solar 
rays  upon  precipitation,  I  have  been  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  new  photographic  agent  which  can 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  paper,  with  a 
fiusility  which  no  other  sensitive  process  possesses. 
Being  desirous  of  affording  all  the  information  I 
possibly  can  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  Photo- 
graphy, I  solicit  a  little  space  in  your  columns  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  the  particulars  of  this 
new  process.  All  the  photographic  processes 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  suffi- 
ciently sensitive  for  the  fixation  of  the  images  of 
the  camera  obscura,  require  the  most  careful  and 
precise  manipulation  ;  consequently,  those  who  are 
not  accustomed  to  the  niceties  of  experimental 
puisttits  are  frequently  annoyed  by  failures.  The 
following  statement  will  at  once  snow  the  exceed- 
ing simplicity  of  the  new  discovery. 

Good  letter-paper  is  first  washed  over  with  the 
following  solution. 

A  saturated  solution  of  soccioic  acid  2  drachms. 

Mucilage  of  gam  atabic    .    .    .    .    i 

Water U 

When  the  paper  is  dry^  it  is  washed  over  once 
with  an  argentine  solution,  eonsistiDg  of  one 
drachm  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  one  onaee  of  dis- 
tilled water.  The  paper  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the 
dark,  and  it  is  fit  for  use ;  it  can  be  preserved  in  a 
portfolio,  and  at  any  time  employed  in  the  camera. 
This  paper  is  a  pure  white,  and  it  retains  its  color, 
which  is  a  great  advantage.  At  present,  I  find  it 
iteceasary  to  expose  this  prepared  paper  in  the 
camera  cifascora  for  periods  varying  with  the  quanti- 
iy  of  sunshine,  firom  two  to  eight  minutes,  although, 
fVom  some  results  which  I  have  obtained,  I  am  satis- 
fied that,  by  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of 
the-materi^s,  a  much  shorter  exposure  will  suffice. 
When  the  paper  is  removed  from  the  camera,  no 
trace  of  a  picture  is  visible.  We  have  then  to 
mix  together  one  drachm  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  tulphaie  of  iron,  and  two  or  three  drachms  of 
the  mucilage  of  pan  ardnc.  A  wide  flat  brush 
saturated  with  this  solution  is  now  swept  over  the 
face  of  the  paper  rapidly  and  evenly.  In  a  few 
seconds,  the  dormant  images  are  seen  to  develope 
themselves,  and  with  great  rapidity  a  pleasing 
negative  photographic  picture  is  produced.  The 
iron  solution  is  to  be  washed  off  as  soon  as 
the  best  eflfect  appears,  this  being  done  with  a  soft 
sponge  and  clean  water.  The  drawing  is  then 
soaked  for  a  short  time  in  water,  and  may  be 
permanently  fixed,  by  being  waslwd  over  with 
ammonia — or  perhaps  better,  with  a  solution  of 
the  hrposolphite  of  soda,  care  being  taken  that 
the  salt  is  afterwards  well  washed  out  of  the  paper. 
From  the  pictures  thus  produced,  any  number  of 
othen  correct  in  position,  and  in  light  and  shadow, 
may  be  prodncea,  by  using  the  same  succinated 
papers  in  the  ordinary  way ;  from  five  to  ten  min- 
utes in  sunshine  producing  the  desired  eflfect. 

The  advantages  which  this  process  possesses  over 
every  other,  must  be,  I  think,  apparent.  The 
papers  are  prepared  in  the  most  simple  manner, 
and  may  be  kept  ready  by  the  tourist  until  required 
fiir  use  :  they  require  no  preparation  previously  to 
their  being  placed  in  the  camera,  and  they  can  be 
preserved  until  a  convenient  opportunity  offers  for 
biiajpng  out  the  picture,  which  is  done  in  the 
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most  simple  manner,  with  a  material  which  can 
be  anywhere  procured. 

Anxious  to  give  the  public  the  advantage  of  this 
process  during  the  beautiful  weather  of  the  pres- 
ent season,  I  have  not  waited  to  perfect  the 
manipulatory  details  which  are  necessary  for  the 
production  of  portraits.  It  is  sufficient,  however, 
to  say,  that  experiment  has  satisfied  me  of  its 
applicability  for  this  purpose. 

Prismatic  examination  has  proved  that  the  rays 
effecting  this  chemical  chaage  are  those  which  I 
have  elsewhere  shown  to  be  perfectly  independent 
of  solar  light  or  heat.  I  therefore  propose  to  dis- 
tinguish Uils  process  by  a  name  which  has  a 
general  rather  than  a  particular  application.  Re- 
garding all  photographic  phenomena  as  due  to  the 
principal  Enebgia,  1  would  nevertheless  wish  to 
distinguisli  this  very  interesting  process  as  the 
Energiatype. 

I  enclose  yon  a  few  specimens  of  the  results 
already  obtained.  The  exceeding  sensibility  of 
the  Energjatype  is  best  shown  by  an  attempt  to 
copy  engravings  or  leaves  by  it.  The  three  speci- 
mens I  enclose  were  produced  by  an  exposure  of 
considerably  less  than  one  second.    I  am,  &c., 

Robert  Hunt. 

Falmouth,  May  37,  1844. 


SPRING ^A    NEW   VEESION. 

"  Come,  foitfe  Spring !  ethereal  mUdntu  cone ! " 

Oh !  Thomson,  void  of  rhyme  as  well  as  reascm, 
How  conldst  thou  thus  poor  human  nature  hum  i 

There 's  no  such  season. 

The  S{»ring!  I  shrink  and  shndder  at  her  name! 

For  why,  I  find  her  breath  a  bitter  blighter  1 
And  suffer  fh>m  her  bUmi  as  if  they  came 

From  Spring  the  fighter. 

Her  praises,  then,  let  hardy  poets  sing, 
And  be  her  tuneful  laureates  and  opholdeis, 

Who  do  not  feel  as  if  they  had  a  Sftvig 
Poured  down  their  shooldets! 

Let  others  eologize  her  floral  shows ; 

From  me  they  cannot  win  a  single  stanza : 
X  know  her  blooms  are  in  MX  Mow — and  so 's 

The  Influenza. 

Her  cowslips,  stocks,  and  lilies  of  the  vale, 
Her  honey-blossoms  that  you  hear  the  bises  at, 

Her  tansies,  daffodils,  and  primrose  pcde, 
Are  things  I  sneeze  at! 

Fair  is  the  vernal  quarter  of  the  year ! 

And  fair  its  early  buddings  and  its  blowings — 
But  just  suppose  Consumption's  seeds  appear 

With  other  sowings ! 

For  me,  I  find,  when  eastern  winds  are  high, 

A  frigid,  not  a  genial  in^ration ; 
Nor  can,  like  iron-chested  Chnbb,  diefy 

An  inflammation. 

Smitten  by  breezes  from  the  land  of  plague. 

To  me  all  vernal  luxiuies  are  fables; 
Ob!  Where's  the  Spring  in  a  rheumatic  leg. 

Stiff  as  a  table's? 

I  limp  in  agony — I  wheeze  and  cough ; 

And  quake  with  Ague,  that  great  Agitator; 
Nor  dream,  before  JiUy,  of  leaving  off 

My  Respirator. 

What  wonder  if  in  May  itself  I  lack 
A  peg  for  laudatory  verse  to  hang  on  ? — 

Spring  mild  and  gentle  ? — yes,  as  Spring-heeled  Jackr 
To  those  he  sprang  on ! 

In  short,  whatever  panegyrics  lie 

In  fulsome  odes  too  many  to  be  cited^ 
The  tenderness  of  Spring  is  all  my  ey%-^  . 

And  that  is  blighted  \—Hood.  ^^  O  O  Q I C 
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From  tha  Mauopoihan. 
THE   HYPOCHONDRIAC. 

"  HtBB  is  a  day !  an  E!nglish  day  in  February  ! — 
rain,  mow,  wind — sleet,  snow,  rain — snow,  rain, 
sleet — reciprocated  ad  nauseam,  and  all  in  the 
coarse  of  three  little  hoars  of  sixty  (ninutes  each ! 
Horrible  climate !— Wretched  beings  who  are  heirs 
to  it !— Lapland  is  a  perpAual  Pariadise  to  it — Si- 
beria an  eternal  sammer !  •  •  Why  should  I 
stay  here  and  die  I  for  die  I  mast — ^Who  can  live 
in  such  a  country!  and  how  can  people,  respecta- 
ble people,  be  guilty  of  such  a  lie  as  to  say  that 
they  do /ice  in  such  a  country  t  They  don't;  and 
they  know  they  don't.  It  is  not  life,  nor  is  it  death 
— ^it  is  some  intermediate  state  which  they  cannot 
understand,  and  have  no  terms  to  express.  But  I 
see  the  horrid  distinction  too  palpably,  and  sink, 
sink  hourly  under  the  knowledge  ! 

"  I  '11  go  out : — ^I  cannot  catch  more  than  fifty 
entirely  English  complaints,  which  no  man  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  his  country  can  wish  to  be 
without.  Yes,  I  '11  go  out ;  for  I  shall  hare  that 
simpering  Simpson  calling  again,  who  pretends  to 
cheerfulness — the  impostor ! — Cheerfulness  in  the 
city ! — Preposterous  lie ! — and  comes  here  grinning, 
chuckling,  and  crowing  out  his  good-humor,  as  he 
thinks  it---hi8  melancholy,  the  unhappy  man  ! — 
That  Johnson,  too,  threatened  he  would  call — 
Heaven  avert  such  an  infliction !  I  hate  that  fel- 
low ;  and  I  hate  his  fat  French  poodle,  waddling 
and  wheezing  about  the  place,  like  a  hearth-rug 
with  an  asthma! — And  that  Mr.  Mountmidden, 
the  poet — poet,  pah  ! — That 's  a  pappy— one  of  the 
sore-throat-catching  school— fellows  who  think  a 
:80naet  and  a  neck-cloth  incompatible !  He  '11  be 
rcoming  here,  with  his  collar  down  on  his  shoulders 
liike  a  greyhound's  ears,  and  his  eyes  turned  up  to 
the  attic  windows,  as  if  he  was  apostrophizing  the 
nursery-maid  over  the  way.  Thank  heaven,  I 
.hate  every  affectation  most  heartily  ! — 

"I  must  go  out;  for,  only  listen  a  moment  to 
those  Miss  Thompsons,  next  door,  beating  Ros- 
sini to  death  with  wires ! — and  he  deserves  the 
martyrdom ; — ^that  intolerable  Italian  has  done 
more  to  break  the  peace  of  this  country  than  all 
the  radicals  and  notists  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  And  there 's  that  Betty,  below,  buzzins 
about  like  a  bee,  with  that  eternal  Barcarole !  1 
begin  to  be  of  opinion  with  Mrs.  Rundell,  (Domes- 
tic Cookery,  p.  18,)  that '  Maids  should  be  hung 
up  for  one  day  at  least.'  If  I  stay  at  home,  I  shall 
be  bored  again  with  that  rhubarb-headed  Doctor 
'  counting  my  pulse  and  the  fractional  parts  of  his 
fee  at  the  same  time — one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
pulsations — shillings,  he  means,  in  fewer  seconds ; 
and  looking  at  my  tongue — What 's  my  tongue  to 
him,  the  quack  ! — as  Figaro  sings, '  Let  him  look 
to  his  own.' 

"  Yes,  I  'II  go  out ;  for  it  is  as  safe  out  of  doors 
as  in.  More  wind ! — ^There  's  a  gust !  A  Trini- 
dad toijiado  is  a  trumpet  solo  to  it ! — More  sleet — 
now  snow — and  that 's  rain  !  What  a  country ! 
what  a  clime ! — Good  heavens !  there 's  a  gust ! — 
Ha !  ha !  ha !  the  chimney-pots  at  No.  10  are  off 
'  on  a  visit  to  those  at  No.  11 ! — and  the  fox  which 
surmounted  the  chimney  at  No.  9,  is  at  his  old 
tricks  with  the  pigeons  at  No.  8  I — Whew ! — well- 
flown  pigeon ! — well-run  fox ! — Down  they  go 
■  over  the  parapet,  with  a  running  accompaniment 
•  of  tiles  and  coping-stones !  That  slow  gentleman 
with  the  umbrella! — the  whole  is  about  his  head  ! 
—down  he  goes ! — he  is  killed  ! — Murder  !^no, 


up  he  gets  again  ? — away  goes  his  umtnrdla  !^ 
and  now  his  hat ! — a  steeple-chase  is  sedentaarv  to 
his  pursuit ! — they  have  turned  the  comer,  hat, 
umbrella,  and  gentleman ! — two  to  one  on  the  hat! 
— no  takers? — O  lachrymose  laughter!  melan- 
choly mirth !    •    •    •. 

"Mrs.  Fondleman,  if  anything  should  happen 
to  me  in  my  absence — Why  do  you  smile.  Madam  t 
— my  aHairs  are  arranged — yoa  wfll  find  my  win 
in  the  writing  desk ;  and  the  cash  in  the  drawer 
will  disburse  your  account  for  the  last  quarter." 
"  La,  Sir  !  arc  you  out  of  your  sensest" 
"  Suppose  I  am.  Madam,  have  not  I,  as  an 
Englishman,  the  birth-right  to  be  so,  if  I  chooset 
Not  a  word  more,  but  give  me  my  parabone*, 
cloak,  and  umbrella,  and  let  me  go,  for  go  I  will. 
*  *  *  It  is  a  sullen  and  savage  satisfaction,  in 
a  day  like  this,  when  Nature  plays  the  churl,  and 
makes  one  dark  and  damp  at  tbe  heart  as  herself, 
to  look  abroad  at  her  in  tier  own  wretched  woods 
and  swampy  fields,  and  to  see  that  she  is  as  melan- 
choly and  miserable  as  she  has  rendered  us.  *  * 
Pish  !  pah  !  poh !  rain,  sleet,  and  snow.  Merry 
England  ! — but  no  matter — out  I  will  go.  No,  I 
will  not  have  a  coach — a  hearse  would  be  more 
german  to  the  weather.  It  is  of  no  use  your  dis- 
suading me,  Madam,  I  am  determined." 

•  ••••• 

"  Well,  here  I  am,  I  care  not  how  many  inile* 
from  town,  that  charnel-house  of  cheerfulness!—' 
What  a  walk  I  have  had  !  Walk  1  wade,  I  shonM 
have  said.  And  what  a  frightful  series  of  faces  I 
have  met  with  all  along  the  road  ! — and  all,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  to  all  appearance  as  miserable  and 
unhappy  as  myself — all  climate-struck,  winter- 
wretched,  English-happy !  •  •  But  I  am  wet, 
weary,  and  hungry — where  shall  I  dry  myself? — 
where  dine  myself?  Psha!  what  is  the  use  of 
drying  or  dining  either  ?     Titdet  me  viUe .'      •     • 

"  What  have  we  here !  '  The  Marlborough 
Head.'  Another  glorious  cut-throat's  fighting 
face,  making  five  in  t^  miles ;  two  land  and  three 
amphibious ! — I  wonder  when  the  men  of  peace 
may  hope  to  have  their  heads  hung  out  for  signs  ? 
Well,  the  men  of  war  are  welcome  to  the  prefer- 
ence, and  may  divide  their  out-of-door  houors  with 
the  Blue  Boars  and  Red  Lions  of  less  naval  and 
military  publicans.  '  Horses  taken  in  to  bait' — 
aye,  and  asses  too— I  'II  enter.  *  *  Guise  the 
bell-rope ! — woven  of  cobweb,  I  suppose,  that  it 
may  be  added  as  another  item  to  the  bill.     Waiter ! 

[Enter  Boots.]     "  Zur." 

"  What  a  brute!  in  a  smock-frock  tacked  up- 
one  hand  in  his  pocket  fumbling  half-pence — a 
head  like  a  hedgehog — a  mere  mandrake  in  top- 
boots  and  corduroys — with  a  Salisbury-plain  of 
cheek ;  the  entire  being  a  personification  of  that 
elegant  compound  word  aiaw-bacon.  What  is 
man,  if  this  Cyclops  is  one !  Have  you  anything 
to  eat?" 

"Zur  I" 

"  Why  do  you  stand  there  rubbing  yoni  hair 
down?  It's  flat  enough,  you  sleek  roughness! 
Send  your  master." 

'*  Ize  noa  measter,  Zar." 

"  What  have  you  then  !  who  is  yonr  keeper!" 

"Missuz." 

"  Well,  send  in  the  Sycoiax.  What  a  horriUe 
dungeon  of  a  room  they  have  put  me  into! — fit 
only  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils !— dark, 
dismal,  black-wainsootted,  and  ringing  to  tbe  tread 
like  a  vaulted  tomb  !  But  what  matter !— oas  h 
be  more  dreary  than  my  mind  ?  ,^Jfo.    Then  here 
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will  I  take  '  nune  eaM  in  mine  inn.'  *  *  Curses 
on  that  peg  in  the  wall !  It  was  pot  ap  to  hang  a 
hat  npon ;  but  it  seems  by  its  look  to  hint  that  it 
could  sustain  the  weight  of  the  wearer.  And  that 
imp  there,  perched  on  the  point  of  it ;  how  busy 
it  is  adjusting  an  unsubstantial  rope  with  a  super- 
natural Jack  Ketoh-Uke  sort  of  solemnity  !  Shad- 
ows seem  to  flicker  along  the  wall,  and  hideous 
faces  mop  and  mow  at  me !  That  knot  in  the 
oaken  wainscot  glares  at  me  like  the  eye  of  an 
Ogre  !  The  worm-eaten  floor  cracks  and  squeaks 
under  my  tread  ;  and  the  cricket  shrills  under  the 
hearth-stone  ! — and  that  hideous  half-length  of  a 
publican  of  Queen  Anne's  Augustan  age  ! — how 
the  plush-coated  monster  stares  at  me,  like  an  owl 
from  an  ivy-bush  metamorphosed  into  a  wig ! — I 
cannot  bear  this  ! — Waiter !  waiter  '.—[Enter  the 
Landlady.] — What,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
monumental,  have  we  here?  The  Whole  Daty 
of  Man,  in  one  volume,  tall  copy — neat.  I  never 
beheld  such  a  woman  till  now !— eix  feet  two,  I 
should  think,  in  her  slippers ! — Respected  be  the 
memory  of  the  late  landlord  of  the  Marlborough 
Head !  If  he  subdued  such  an  Eve  as  this,  he  was 
a  greater  conqueror  than  him  whose  sign  he  once 
lived  under." 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  Sir!"  oonrtesying  re- 
•pectfully. 

(I  stand  up--and  my  e^es  are  on  a  line  with  the 
keys  at  her  waist.)     "  irfSrs.  —  Mrs.  — ." 

"  Furlong,  Sir,  at  your  command." 

"  Furlong ! — mile,  exaody — not  a  foot  less.  Be 
good  enough,  Mrs.  Furlong,  to  let  me  have  a 
conple  of  chops,  cooked  in  your  most  capable 
naanner ;  and,  pray,  do  show  me  into  a  mote  cheer- 
ful room !" 

"  Certainly,  Sir."  (I  follow  like  a  minnow  in 
the  wake  of  a  leviathan !) 

"  Aye,  this  will  do  better.  Here  I  can  see  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world,  though  it  is  not  worth 
looking  at.  [Exit  Landlady.']  I  have  an  antipathy 
to  tall  women,  but  really  there  is  something  sub- 
lime in  this  Mrs.  Furlong  ;  and  as  a  lover  of  the 
picturesque,  I  shall  patronize  her.  Now,  if  I  was 
not  sick  of  this  working-day  world,  and  all  the 
parts  and  parcels  of  it,  I  should  be  tempted  to 
propose  for  about  one  half  of  Mrs.  Furlong,  twenty 
poles  or  so.     She  has  blue  eyes — fair  hair — a  com- 

Elexion  like  a  May  morning,  and  really  looks 
andsome,  and  somewhat  of  the  lady  in  her  wid- 
ow's weeds :  'Fore  heaven !  I  've  seen  worse 
women !  Then  her  voice  is  soft  and  low — '  an 
excellent  thing  in  woman.'  And  this  is  a  snug 
inn  too ; — a  comfortable  room  this— carpeted,  clean, 
and  cosey — a  view  of  watery  Venice,  in  oil,  over 
the  fire-place,  and  Before  Marriage  and  After 
Marriage,  in  Bowles  and  Carver's  best  manner,  on 
opposite  sides,  as  they  should  be.  •  •  Ha! 
the  chops  already  ! — and  very  nice  they  look ! — a 
shalot  too  ! — Really,  Mrs.  Furlong,  the  outworks 
of  my  heart — ^no  very  impregnable  fortress — are 
taken  already.  Now  let  me  have  just  a  pint  of 
yoar  particular  sherry.  *  *  Ha!  this  \oo\cs 
well — pale  and  sparkling  too,  like  a  sickly  wit. 
I  insist  upon  your  taking  a  glass  with  me,  madam." 

"  Sir,  you  are  very  good." 

"  Quite  the  contrary.  A  good-sized  husband  to 
yon !"  (Mrs.  Furlong  smiles,  shows  a  very  good 
set  of  teeth,  and  courtesies.) 

"  Ah,  Sir,  you  gentlemen  wfll  have  your  joke. 
Tour  bett«r  health,  Sir — ^for  you  do  not  look  very 
weU." 

"  She  has  spoken  this  with  such  a  pitying  ten- 


derness of  tone,  that  it  has  gone  through  mr  heart, 
and  would,  had  it  been  iron  !  What  makes  my 
lips  quiver,  ray  tongue  falter,  my  voice  thicken, 
and  an  unusual  moisture  come  into  my  eyes  ?  One 
touohing  word  of  sympathy  I  Am  I  then  again 
accessible  to  those  blessed  influences  upon  the 
heart  and  afl^tions — pity  and  human  kindness? 
Ye»— then  I  live  again  (,  Oh  !  honey  in  the  mouth, 
music  to  the  ear,  a  cordial  to  the  heart,  is  the 
voice  of  woman  in  the  melancholy  hours  of  man  I 
Mrs.  Furlong  is  called  away,  and  I  am  spared 
from  making  a  fool  of  myself  in  her  presence. 
Ah,  Mary,  I  will  not  accuse  thee  with  all  the 
changes  which  time  and  disappointment  have  made 
in  my  heart  and  feelings ;  but  for  some  of  these 
thou  miisl  answer !  Thou  wert  my  first  hope  and 
earliest  disappointment !  What  I  am  thy  little  faitli 
has  made  me  ;  what  I  shonld  have  been— but  no 
matter — I  feel  how  desolate  a  wretch  I  om»  how 
changed  from  all  I  was  and  onght  to  be — it  is  thy 
work,  it  is  tby  deed,  and  I  forgive  thee!  Behold 
me  here,  a  broken-spirited  man  with  fiirrowing 
cheekh  and  whitening  hair,  tears  in  my  eyes,  and 
agony  at  my  heart !  Behold  me  an  unsocial  man, 
suspected  by  the  world  and  suspecting  the  world — 
I,  who  trusted  in  it,  loved  it,  and  would  have  ben- 
efited it !  But  I  have  done  with  it  now — I  loathe 
it  and  avoid  it!  And  why?  Why  am  I  now 
harsh  of  nature — uncharitable  in  thought,  if  not  in 
speech — unforgetful  of  slight  offences — revengeful 
of  deep  one»— jealous  of  looks — watchful  of  words  ? 
I  that  was  gentle,  tender  of  others,  to  myself 
severe;  forgiving,  incapable  of  anger,,  open- 
minded,  suspicion  less  !  But  why  should  I  anato- 
mize mjrself?  I  give  my  heart  to  the  vnltnres 
among  men — let  them  glut  on  it ;  and  good  diges- 
tion wait  upon  their  appetite !" 

"Did  you  call.  Sir?" 

"  No,  Madam ;  but  I  am  gbd  yon  are  here,  foi 
your  coming  in  has  int«rrnpte<i  a  melancholy 
thought." 

"  A  melancholy  thought ! — Lud,  Sir,  do  von 
surrender  yourself  to  such  a  weakness  as  melan- 
choly ! — Life,  to  be  sure,  is  a  serious  thing  to  the 
most  cheerful  of  us ;  but  to  the  over-anxious,  and 
those  who  groan  under  its  cares,  death  were  hap- 
pier than  such  life  !  The  really  heavy  obligations 
of  existence  are  worthy  of  our  gravest  thoughts ; 
but  the  lighter  evils,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the 
day — Sir,  I  never  allow  them  to  make  a  deeper 
impression  on  my  mind  than  my  pencil  does  on  my 
slate :  when  I  have  satisfied  m3rself  as  to  the 
amount,  I  rub  the  Unes  off,  and  begin  again." 

"  And  am  I  to  be  taught  philosophy  by  a  Plato  in 
petticoats,  and  the  economy  of  life  by  a  Dodsley  in 
dimity  ? — Nunc  dimiltis,  then,  be  my  ditty !  Par- 
don my  expressions.  Madam — the  insolence  of 
humbled  pride.  I  sit  rebuked.  You  are  a  sensi- 
ble woman,  Mrs.  Furlong — have,  apparently, 
right  views  of  life ;  now  tell  me— what  is  the  end 
of  it?"   V 

"  Death,  I  should  think,  Sir." 

"  A  pertinent  answer.  Madam ;  bat  yon  are  on 
the  wrong  premises." 

"I  am  on  my  own." 

"  Indeed — I  am  happy  to  hear  it ;  and  if  I  was 
a  widow-watcher,  I  should  make  a  note  of  that 
fact.  I  meant,  Madam — what  is  the  design,  the 
intention,  the  moving  motive  of  life?" 

*'  Happiness  here  and  in  another  aiid  a  bettor 
world." 

"  Yes,  Madam ;  but  our  happiness  here— what 
an  uncertain  good  it  is — a  bopie  never  in  oar  owa 
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hands,  bat  always  in  those  of  otheTS !  And  what 
do  they  merit,  who,  intrusted  with  so  precioos  a 
trust  for  our  benefit,  deny  it  to  us,  and  withhold  it 
firom  usi" 

"  The  same  unhappioess  at  the  hands  of  others. " 

"  What  if  you  would  not,  if  you  miffht,  whiten 
one  hair  of  their  heads  with  sorrow  who  hare  sil- 
vered the  whole  of  yours-s-what  do  they  merit?" 

"  They  do  not  merit  so  much  mercy."  (She 
leares  the  room.) 

"  A  negro  has  a  sonl,  your  honor!"  said  Cor- 
poral Trim,  putting  the  right  foot  of  his  postulate 
forward,  but  in  an  undecided  attitude,  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  his  position  were  tenable.  "  My 
uncle  Toby  ran  through  iu  his  memory  all  the  regi- 
mental orders  fiom  the  siege  of  Troy  to  that  of 
Namur,  and  remembering  nothing  therein  to  the 
oontrary,  came  to  the  Christian  conclusion — that  a 
negro  had  a  soul.  And  why  not  an  innkeeper — 
especiaUr  if  a  woman  1  My  prejudice  is  to  let 
ag^ost  that  abused  class  of  hosts  and  hostesses  : 
to  be  sure,  it  was  formed  on  an  acquaintance  with 
those  only  of  the  Bath  road  :  they  may  not  re- 
quire souls,  as  their  guests  are  chieiHy  fashionable 
people.  Here  is  a  woman  '  with  a  tall  man's 
height,'  humbly  stationed  beside  one  of  the  high- 
ways of  life — and  stunned  and  distracted  with  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  the  goers  ta  and  comers  from  the 
shriue  of  the  great  Baal,  who  has  yet  oontrived  to 
keep  her  hea^  from  hardening,  and  her  aool  in 
whiter  simi^ieity,  in  a  common  inn,  than  tbe 
shrinking  and  secluded  nun  shut  up  from  the 
world  in  a  convent !  There  is  indeed  a  sonl  of 
goodness  in  things  evil ! — an  inborn  grace  which 
the  world  cannot  give,  and  cannot  take  away ! 
Else  how  should  this  poor  woman  have  that  which 
so  many  minds,  so  much  safer  placed  to  preserve 
their  freshness  and  native  worth,  have  altogether 
lost  and  live  without  <  One  half  the  vices  of  the 
world  are  only  acta  of  conformity  with  the  preju- 
dices of  the  world.  Give  a  man  an  ill  name,  aad 
he  wears  it  as  if  it  were  a  virtue  and  proper  to  him, 
and  keeps  up  the  tone  of  hia  depravity  with  a  doe 
sense  of  its  deooram — ^its  keeping,  and  color,  and 
costntne.  When  will  the  world  learn  better? 
Oh  thou  worst  and  vilest  weed  in  the  beautiful 
fields  of  human  thought — Prejudice — grow  not  in 
any  path  of  mine,  for  I  will  trample  thee  down  to 
the  earth  which  thou  disgracest  and  must  defile ! 
Bnt  '  Thinking  is  an  idle  waste  of  thought.' 
Waiter." 

"  Zur." 

"  What,  Cyclops  again !  Bnt  that 's  a  prejudice 
too.     Have  you  an  entertaining  book  in  die  house?" 

"  Missuz  have,  I  daur  to  zay,  Zur." 

"  Bring  it  then,  my  good  fellow.  A  change  of 
thongfat  to  the  mind,  like  a  change  of  air  to  the 
body,  refreshes,  invigorates,  and  cheers." 

"  Here  be  one,  Zur." 

"  Aye,  this  will  do— nothing  so  well.  Joseph 
Andrews  !  Good !  good !  Blessings  be  on  thee, 
inimitable  Fielding ! — for  many  a  lingering  hour 
hast  thott  shortened,  and  many  a  heavy  heart  hast 
thou  lightened.  See  the  book  opens  of  itself  at.  a 
page  which  a  man  must  be  fathoms  five  in  the 
Slough  of  Despond  if  he  read  it  with  a  grave  face 
and  a  lack-lustre  eye!  World,  I  bid  you  good 
den .', — for  here  will  I  forget  you  as  you  are,  and 
re-peruse  you  as  you  were.  •  •  Ah !  I  re- 
Member  well  my  fitst  acquaintance  with  Joseph 
Andrews.  I  was  then  a  very  serious  yet  very 
hafpj  boy>-«ny  book  was  a  treasure,  hut  a  stolen 
perusal  of  one  like  this  was  a  pleasure  beyond  all 


price  and  worth  all  risks ;  for  works  like  this  ^ 
among  the  profanities  from  which  I  was  caiefhlly 
debarred  : — ^nistaken  teal !  If  discovered  in  my 
hands  it  was  snatched  away ;  and  if  it  escaped  tin 
fiery  ordeal  it  was  well.  But  who  shall  control  the 
strong  desires  of  youth !  I  remember,  too,  the 
candle  secretly  purchased  out  of  my  limited  penny 
of  pocket-money ;  the  early  stealing  to  bed ;  the 
stealthy  lighting  the  '  flaming  minister*  to  my 
midnight  vigil ;  the  unseen  and  undisturbed  reading 
of  this  very  book  deep  into  the  hours  of  night;  and 
the  late  waking  and  pallid  look,  the  efiects  of  my 
untimely  watching.  I  remember,  too,  how  neariy 
my  secret  was  discovered  ;  ibr  laughing  too  loudly 
over  the  merry  miseries  of  poor  Parson  Adams, 
the  thin  wainsoot  betrayed  me :  I  remember,  ere  I 
had  breathed  thrice,  the  sound  of  a  stealing  loot 
heard  approaching  my  bed-room  door — the  light 
out  in  an  instant-— the  book  thrust  deep  down  under 
the  bed-clothes,  and  how  I  was  heard  snoring  so 
somnolently,  that  I  should  have  deceived  Somnus 
himself." 

"  Ecod,  you  did'um  capital !" 

"  £h?  what! — ^what,  have  you  been  eavesdrop- 
ping at  my  elbow  all  this  time,  yen  'Titus  Oatea  of 
a  traitor?" 

""iTeez,  Zui^-you  didn't  teU  I  to  go." 

"  Go,  bring  in  candles  and  a  pint  of  sherry — let 
down  the  blinds — heap  the  fire-— and  don't  disturb 
me  till  I  distuib  you." 

"  Yeea,  2iir  •  •  •  ." 

"  Vanish,  then,  good  bottle  inp ! — ^And  now 
for  Joseph  Andrews." 

"  Capital !  excellent !  inimitable  and  immortal 
Fielding !  and  thy  bones  lie  unhonured  in  an  alien's 
grave,  and  not  a  stone  in  thy  native  land  recotds 
the  name  of  the  instnictor  and  delighter  of  man- 
kind !  Well,  there  is  no  aooounting  for  the  negli- 
gence of  aatioBS.  •  •  •  Who  knocks? 
Come  in." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  sleep  here  to-night,  Sir?" 

"  Sleep  here,  Mrs.  Fnriong !  No — quite  the 
reverse  '' 

"  I  thought  you  did,  as  it  is  so  late." 

"So  late!  how  late?" 

"  Eleven,  Sir." 

"  Impossible !  Have  I  been  reading  so  long!" 

"  It  IS  very  true.  Sir." 

"  And  what  kind  of  a  night  is  it?" 

"  Starry  and  frosty,  and  the  moon  is  rising." 

"What,  in  England?  Then  let  me  have  my 
bill,  fi>r  I  shall  be  glad  to  witness  such  a  phe- 
nomenon." 

"  La,  Sir,  it  is  ten  miles  to  town,  and  a  gentle- 
man was  stopped  on  this  road  only  last  week !" 

"  How  long  did  they  stop  him,  Mrs.  Furiong  ?" 

"  Long  enough  to  rob  him  of  lus  watch  and  ten 
pounds,  I  assure  you." 

"  Well,  as  I  have  no  watch,  and  only  five,  they 
need  not  detain  me  half  the  time.  And  if  I  should 
come  back,  bare  and  barbarously  beaten,  like  poor 
Joseph  Andrews,  yon  are  no  Mrs.  Tow-wouse, 
Madam — I  could  not  be  in  better  hands." 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  merry,  Sir." 

"  Merry,  Madam !  I  never  mean  to  be  serious 
again,  except  at  my  own  funeral,  and  then  it  will 
be  expected  of  roe  that  I  should  look  grave.  I 
have  learnt,  since  that  I  have  been  here,  that  me- 
lancholy is  to  be  medicined  by  mile-etooes ;  that 
a  slight  attack  of  it  is  to  be  subdued  by  four  of 
those  communicative  monuments  taken  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast,  and  four  at  night  follow- 
ing supper ;  a  severe  one,  by  twenty  ditu>,  in  two 
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portions  or  potions,  tnahed  down  by  three  pints  of 
sherry,  and  kept  down  by  two  mutton  chops  and 
shalots,  and  two  volumes  of  Joseph  Andrews — a 
pieseription  of  more  Tirtue  than  all  which  have 
been  written  from  old  Faracelsus's  days  to  Dr. 
Paris's." 

**  Well,  Sir,  yon  certainly  are  not  the  gentle- 
roan  you  came  in,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  Here 
is  your  bill,  and  if  yon  will  run  the  risks  of  the 
road  at  this  late  honr,  I  can  only  wish  you  safe 
home,  and  a  long  continaance  of  yonr  present  good 
spirits." 

"  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Furlong,  thank  you  !  And 
if  I  come  this  way  again,  I  shall  certainly,  as  the 
poet  says, 

'  Stop  at  the  widow's  to  drink ! ' 

So  good  night,  Madam.  Once  more  good  night. 
•  •  •  •  Blessings  be  on  every  foot  of  Mrs. 
Furlong,  that  best  of  physicians ;  for  she  has 

CURED  MM  or  MYSELF  !" 


THE   CRANBERRT. 


Teiiie  are  two  species  of  this  plantj  the  fruit  of 
which  is  now  so  very  largely,  employed  as  a  kitchen 
article  for  tarts,  and  as  a  cheap  and  effective  anti- 
scorbutic among  seamen.  The  common  cranberry 
(OzjrcocctH  palustris)  grows  wild  in  upland  marshes 
and  tarf-bogs,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
generally  over  the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  a 
trailing  plant,  with  slender  shrubby  shoots,  which 
are  clothed  with  small  linear  leaves  j  the  fhiit  is  an 
atistere  red  berry  about  the  size  of  the  common  car- 
rant.  It  floarisb«s  by  the  sides  of  little  rills,  and  not 
among  stagnant  water,  as  its  botanical  name  wonld 
imply ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  making  it  an  article 
of  culture.  The  Russian  cranberries  of  the  shops 
are  produced  by  this  species,  and  are  so  abundant  m 
some  localities,  that  the  snow  is  stained  crimson  by 
the  berries  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  passage  of  sledges 
over  them.  They  are  not  gauered  till  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  winter,  so  that  those  brought  from  the 
&Jtic  are  always  the  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 
Before  our  own  bogs  and  mosses  were  so  extensively 
subjected  to  drainage  and  cultivation,  cranberries 
were  gathered  in  large  quantities ;  and  it  is  stated, 
that  at  Langton,  on  the  lx>rdeis  of  Cumberland,  they 
were  once  so  considerable  an  article  of  commerce, 
that  at  the  season  from  £20  to  £30's  worth  were  sold 
by  the  poor  people  each  madcet  day,  for  five  or  six 
weeks  together.  Cultivation  has,  however,  changed 
this  order  of  things,  and  the  cranberry  is  seldom  to 
be  met  with  unless  in  the  fens  of  Norfolk  and  Lin- 
coln, in  some  of  the  border  wilds,  and  in  the  mosses 
of  the  Scotch  Highlands. 

The  American  cranberry  (^Oxt/coccus  macrocarpus) 
dosely  resembles  the  common  species,  but  is  a  larger 
and  more  luxurious  plant.  Its  fruit  is  also  larger, 
and  of  a  longish  shape ;  hence  the  term  macro-carpm, 
long-fmited.  It  is  imported  flrom  the  United  States  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  used  for  the  same  pniposes 
as  the  other,  only  it  is  considered  to  be  of  inferior 
quality.  The  American  cranberry,  though  growing 
wild  in  great  abundance,  is  a  plant  of  easy  cnltore ; 
and  in  some  ports  of  the  United  States,  barren  wastes, 
meadows,  and  coarse  herbage,  axe  converted  into 
profitable  cranberry  fields  at  little  expense.  Any 
meadow,  it  is  said,  will  answer  for  their  growth. 
They  grow  well  on  sandy  bogs ;  and  if  these  are 
eovered  with  brushwood,  the  bushes  should  be  cleared 
away ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  remove  rushes,  as 
the  strong  roots  of  the  cranberry  soon  overpower 
them.  Some  old  cultivators  ploueh  the  land  previous 
to  planting;  the  latter  process  being  performed  by 
digging  holes,  four  feet  distant  each  way,  to  receive 
the  roots  of  die  young  plants.  In  three  years  the 
whok  ground  is  covered  with  the  vines ;  aiid  an  acre 


in  fuB  bearing  win  oflen  produce  two  hundred  bush- 
els, which  bring  about  one  dollar  per  bushel  in  the 
American  market. 

The  cultivation  of  the  American  cranberry  in  our 
own  country  was  first  recommended  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  several  gardeners  have  been  so  successful 
in  the  attempt,  that  this  berrj-  may  now  be  regarded 
as  one  of  our  cultivated  fruits.  "  Wherever  there  is 
a  pond,"  says  Neill,  "  (he  margin  may,  at  a  trifling 
eij)ense,  be  fitted  for  the  Alture  of  this  plant,  and  it 
^all  continue  productive  for  many  years.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  drive  in  a  few  stiuces,  two  or  three 
feet  firom  the  margin  of  the  pond,  and  to  place  some 
old  boards  within  these,  so  as  to  prevent  the  soil  of 
the  cranberry-bed  Crom  falling  into  the  water ;  then 
to  lay  a  parcel  of  small  stones  or  rubbish  into  the 
bottom,  and  over  it  peat  or  bog-earth,  to  the  depth  of 
abont  three  inches  above,  aiid  seven  inches  below, 
the  usual  surface  of  the  water.  In  such  a  situation 
the  plants  grow  readily ;  and  if  a  few  be  put  in,  they 
entirely  cover  the  bed  in  a  year  or  two,  by  means  of 
their  long  runners,  which  take  root  at  different  points. 
From  a  very  small  space,  a  very  large  quantity  of 
cranberries  may  be  gathered,  and  they  prove  a  re- 
markably regular  crop,  scarcely  affect«l  by  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  in- 
sects." Although  a  moLst  situation  is  best  suited  to 
the  plant,  yet,  with  a  proper  mixture  of  bog-earth  or 
mud,  it  will  flourish,  prrxfucing  abundant  crops,  even 
in  a  comparatively  dry  soil.  It  is  seldom,  however, 
so  treated,  the  imparted  berries  being  so  easily  and 
che»)ly  procured. 

What  are  called  Scotch  cranberries  are  not  the  fruit 
of  an  oxycoccns,  but  that  of  the  vacciniim  vitis  idaa 
This  plant,  according  to  loudon,  produces  fruit  quite 
as  fit  ioT  tarts  and  marmalade  as  any  of  the  others ; 
while  it  is  of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  in  either  dry 
or  moist  peat,  requiring,  indeed,  no  attention  for 
years,  and  is  a  more  certain  and  abundant  bearer 
than  either  the  common  or  long-fhiited  cranberries 
above-mentioned.  All  the  varieties  of  cranberry 
have  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  a  sharp  acid  agreeable 
taste ;  but  the  Russian  berry  possesses  these  qnaUties 
in  greatest  perfection.  It  is  said  that  some  very  fine 
ones  have  recently  been  brought  firom  New  South 
Wales ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they  flour- 
ish in  the  southern  temperate  and  antarctic  regions, 
as  well  as  in  the  northern.  The  cranberry  is  an 
easily  preserved  fruit,  and  will  continue  in  flavor  for 
many  years.  Britain  imports  from  35,000  to  40,000 
gallons  annually. 


FBICAI.E  Wood  Enoravsrs. — We  are  glad  to  see, 
by  announcements  in  the  newspapers,  that  a  class  for 
the  instruction  of  young  women  in  wood  engraving 
has  been  lately  established  in  the  government  School 
of  Design,  Somerset  House,  London.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  many  competitors  for  instruction  in  this  ele- 
gant art  J  but  we  should  recommend  no  lady  to  think 
of  applying  herself  to  it,  who  is  not  already  a  pro- 
ficient m  drawing,  both  of  figures  and  landscapes ; 
for  before  the  wood  can  be  cut,  it  must  be  drawn  upoo, 
and  therefore  to  be  able  to  draw  the  subject  with  taste, 
is  a  matter  of  first  importance ;  while  taste  in  cutting, 
so  as  to  bring  out  the  true  meaning  of  the  Unes  and 
touches,  is  at  the  same  time  indispensable.  With  a 
preliminanr  knowledge  of  drawing,  we  should  have 
no  fears  of  soon  seeing  ladies  attam  an  eminence  in 
this  lucrative  and  respectable  profession ;  with  ordi- 
nary diligence,  they  could  at  least  very  speedily  rival 
the  bulk  of  the  persons  who  now  profess  to  furnish 
wood  engravings  for  books.  The  publishers  of  the 
present  sheet,  who  expend  several  hundreds  of  pounds 
per  annum  on  wood  engravings  fbr  their  works,  have 
all  along  experienced  the  greatest  difllculty  in  pro- 
curing the  species  of  cuts  which  they  require.  A 
wont  of  o  thnough  knowledge  of  drawing  they  feel 
to  be  a  chief  source  of  the  difficulty. — Outmitr^  Jmr. 
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THE   LOVB-CHILD. 

The  most  distant  recollection  of  my  life  is  exceed- 
ingly vivid : — I  was  travelling  for  several  dajrs  and 
nights  in  a  huge  vehicle,  which  I  suspect  to  have 
heen  a  road  wagon.  My  mother  was  with  me, 
and  often  wept  most  bitterly,  without,  so  far  as  I 
could  perceive,  the  least  occasion,  for  we  had 
plenty  of  straw  and  plenty  of  play-fellows.  To 
me  the  circumstances  in  which  we  were  placed 
seemed  glorious :  she,  however  thought  differently. 
At  last  we  quitted  the  wagon,  and  proceeded  on 
foot  across  several  fields,  in  which  haymakers  were 
at  work ;  I  began  to  grow  tired ;  she  took  me  in 
her  arms,  and  I  fell  asleep.  On  awaking,  I  was 
in  a  small  room,  and  my  mother  appeared  to  be 
quarrelling  with  two  or-  three  other  persons,  who 
called  me  "  brat,"  and  threatened  to  throw  me  out 
of  dours.  To  appease  them,  much  to  my  amaze- 
ment, my  mother  said,  with  great  earnestness,  that 
1  had  taken  off  her  ring  while  she  was  thinking  of 
something  else,  and  lost  it  among  the  straw  in  the 
wagon.  This  seemed  so  to  increase  the  wrath  of 
the  others  that  I  screamed  with  all  my  might,  that 
I  had  done  nothing  of  this  sort.  My  mother  now 
hastily  wrapped  me  up  in  her  cloak,  and  rushed 
out.  I  struggled  to  get  my  head  at  liberty,  but 
she  pressed  me  closer,  and  hurried  on.  Pr^ntly 
I  heard  voices  of  persons  apparently  in  pursuit. 
Terrified  to  the  utmost,  fearful  of  their  overtaking 
us,  I  gasped  out,  "  Run,  mother,  run !"  In  a  few 
moments  I  felt  a  sensation  of  falling — a  heavy 
splash  followed,  and  the  roar  of  rushing  waters 
was  in  ray  ears.  I  clung  convulsively  to  my  mother, 
and  after  a  brief  and  painful  dream  and  a  long 
sound  sleep,  I  suddenly  awoke,  and  began  to  cry 
fur  water,  my  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach  being, 
as  it  seemed,  lined  with  red  hot  iron.  Somebody 
now  got  out  of  the  bed  in  which  I  was  lying ;  a 
bustle  ensued,  and  presently  the  people  with  whom 
my  mother  had  been  quarrelling,  one  by  one  ap- 
peared, and  ministered  to  my  wants  with  the 
greatest  tenderness  and  solicitude.  After  my  thirst 
was  a  little  quenched ,  I  looked  about  for  my  mother 
— but  she  was  not  there. 

By  the  foregoing  facts  the  horizon  of  my  me- 
mory is  boon<^.  I  recollect  nothing  with  con- 
tinuous distinctness  of  that  part  of  my  life  which 
ensued,  until  I  became  eight  or  nine  years  old. 
Thenceforth  events  seem  to  have  formed  a  perfect 
chain — and  I  can  trace  them  link  by  link.  A 
glance  at  the  first  will  show  that  I  had  not  been 
moving  in  a  very  enviable  sphere  of  existence. 

There  was  a  field  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a 
copse,  in  which  pheasants  were  most  rigidly  pe- 
served,  sod  nuts,  crab-apples,  and  bitter  sloes 
abounded :  it,  the  copse,  I  can't  conceive  why, 
was  called  Cuckold's  Harem.  The  Squire  owned 
it ;  but  the  field  which  abutted  on  its  boundary  was 
the  freehold  of  a  morose  farmer,  who  would  not 
part  with  his  inheritance — and  immense  oiTers  had 
been  made  to  him — for  "  love  or  money."  He 
had  about  sixty  acres  of  the  best  land  in  the  par- 
ish, lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  squire's  immense 
estate,  across  wliich  he  had  no  less  than  seven 
distinct  rights  of  way,  and  one  of  these  ran  right 
in  front  of  the  magnificent  manor  house.  The 
•quire's  name  was  Patch,  the  farmer's  Belroy. 
Patch's  grandfather  had  made  an  enormous  fortune 
by  robbing  his  employers,  while  acting  as  a  slave 
agent  on  the  Gfold  Coast :  Belroy  was  probably  a 
deaoendent  of  one  of  the  Normans  who  had  helped 


to  beat  Harold  at  the  battle  of  Haatinga.  The 
only  deed  which  he  possessed  as  evidence  of  bis 
title  to  the  land  he  held,  was  a  bit  of  parchment 
scarcely  so  big  as  tbe  palm  of  his  huge  hand,  bearing 
the  same  date  as  Magna  Charta,  and  purporting  to 
have  been  sealed  by  "  John  the  King"  in  ihe  pre- 
sence of  Maud,  Cicely,  and  Egbert  Baron  of  Burr. 
In  very  bad  Latin  it  recited  and  confirmed  a  grant 
by  William  theNurman  to  Tbibaut  Belroy  and  his 
heirs  of  all  the  hundred  of  Falsover,  including 
Squire  Patch's  property :  how  the  original  dona- 
tion had  been  so  clipped,  that  nothing  but  its 
nucleus  remained  in  the  tenure  of  the  first  donee's 
descendants,  did  not  appear.  But  on  this  nucleus 
no  human  being  set  so  high  a  value  as  its  owna. 
Nothing  could  tempt  him  to  part  with  it. 

All  this  I  ascertained  subsequently  to  my  first 
well-remembered  encounter  with  him  in  the  field 
that  abutted  on  Cuckold's  Harem.  We  met  on  a 
little  bridge,  formed  by  a  felled  oak  sawn  in  two, 
and  flanked  by  rude  posts  and  rails,  that  crofsei  a 
slow,  silent  brook,  which  crept  like  a  snake  from 
the  squire's  cover,  along  the  side  of  the  field,  and 
formed  a  pool  in  the  heart  of  Belroy 's  little  free- 
hold. At  the  first  glimpse  he  laughed  at  me  most 
heartily.  I  was  attired  in  a  tattered  coat  of  the 
last  century ;  it  had  been  worn  by  his  grandfather, 
the  kneebands  of  whose  respectable  velvet  breeches 
dangled  at  my  ankles — while  the  broad  lappels  of 
his  upper  garment,  bedecked  with  tarnished  em- 
broidery, was  dragged  in  the  mire  at  my  rear. 

"Here's  an  imp!"  quoth  he,  adding,  as  he 
turned  to  a  beautiful  child  of  about  my  own  age, 
who  accompanied  him,  "  doa't  come  on  the  bridge, 
Agnes,  for  it 's  slippery.  Why,  how  's  this,  my 
gentleman  1  What 's  the  use  of  my  setting  up 
scarecrows  to  keep  oflf  the  damned  pheasants  from 
my  com,  if  you — yon  little  oosbert,  make  a  busi- 
ness of  robbing  them  t  You  must  be  pnnished  for 
this."  T  began  to  blubber,  and  the  little  girl  sob- 
bed. "  You  must  be  punished  for  this,"  added 
be,  after  a  short  pause.  "  Stay  here  till  I  return 
— ^keep  the  pheasants  off,  and  perhaps  I  may  for- 
give you." 

He  then  turned  back,  and  walked  away  with  his 
pretty  little  daughter,who  several  times  looked  over 
her  shoulder,  to  see  what  I  was  about.  I  loitered 
on  the  bridge  until  tliey  disappeared,  and  then, 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  with  my  allotted 
punishment,  I  strutted  about  the  field  with  official 
importance,  and  longed  for  some  delinquent  pheas- 
ant to  alight  within  a  stone's  throw.  Not  a  bird, 
however,  ventured  to  appear  for  above  two  hours ; 
when,  weary  with  walking,  I  went  np  to  the  scare- 
crow, and  leaned  against  the  stick  which  supported 
it.  In  a  few  minutes  a  bird  flew  from  the  copse 
into  the  centre  of  the  field,  and,  after  flapping  his 
wings,  crowed  as  lustily  as  though  he  had  been 
perched  upon  the  topmost  branch  of  an  oak  :  two 
or  three  hen  pheasants  soon  joined  him,  and  per- 
ceiving that  they  fearlessly  approached  me,  I  re- 
frained from  throwing  the  capital  pebble  with 
which  I  had  provided  myself,  until  I  could  make 
tolerably  sure  of  my  aim.  The  golden  opportunity 
soon  arrived  :  I  let  fly,  and  hit  the  cock  bird  on  the 
side  of  the  head.  He  fell,  and  began  to  tumble 
about  the  furrows,  flapping  prodigiously,  but  not 
so  as  to  alarm  his  companions ;  they  were  not 
aware  of  what  I  had  done  :  while  two  of  them 
gazed  with  curiosity  at  the  phenomenon,  the  tliird 
bristled  up  and  began  to  peck  and  spur  at  him 
most  furiously.  The  moment  I  saw  the  success 
of  my  silent  artillery,  I  went  forward  as  speedily 
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-••  TOf  cnmbtotB  IwbSiiMBte  vronld  pennit,  to 
make  sare  of  my  spoil ;  but  scatcely  had  I  ad- 
TMteed  a  eouple  of  yards  when  my  career  was 
ameted  by  a  load  shout.  The  hen  pbeesantt  ran 
«ff  into  the  preaerre  at  the  sound,  and  I,  taming 
to  that  corner  of  the  field  from  which  it  had  pro- 
ceeded, perceived  Fanner  Belrov  advancing  to- 
wards me  with  hasty  strides.  Suspecting,  from 
Mi  violent  gestures,  that  I  had  committed  some 
error,  I  started  off  in  an  opposite  direction,  bat 
«Mn  tumbled  headlong.  The  next  moment  I  felt 
mjnelf  in  the  dutch  of  my  colossal  enemy,  and 
eommeoeed  a  series  of  desperate  manceuvres,  the 
aim  and  intent  of  which  was  to  writhe  myself  out 
of  his  grandfather's  clothes.  In  this  I  should  most 
probaUy  have  succeeded,  had  he  not  caught  me 
«p  in  a  lump  and  hugged  me  to  his  breast,  so  that, 
mr  arms  being  pinioned,  I  was  comparatively  pow- 
OTleaa.  I  say  comparatively,  for  my  legs  being 
•till  at  liberty,  I  drummed  away  upon  his  stomach 
with  all  my  might,  and  fastening  my  teeth  in  his 
^eek,  did  all  in  my  power  to  vcaka  them  meet. 

The  farmer,  however,  almost  instantly  choked 
me  off,  and  then  holding  me  at  arm's  length,  by  the 
•eroff  of  the  neek,  as  the  huntsman  does  a  fox 
whieh  he  has  rescaed  from  his  pack,  he  thus  apos- 
trophized me  : — "  Why  thee'rt  a  stoat  lad,  a 
downright  imp  of  Belxebub !  listen  to  sense !  I  'd 
no  thought  of  harming  thee !  Doant  thee  wriggle, 
or  I  '11  tie  thee  foot  to  foot,  and  carry  thee  home, 
swung  by  the  ankles  atbirt  my  stick,  like  a 
paunehed  rabbit.  Listen  to  sense— wilt?  Promise 
and  I  '11  let  thee  down — ^promise,  and  there 's  an 
apple  for  thee — ^look,  a  red-streak !" 

Ilalf  seared  to  death,  I  accepted  the  proffered 
token  of  peace,  and  he  placed  me  on  my  legs. 
Observing  me  stare  rather  anxiously  about,  he 
asked  gruffly  what  I  was  "glowering  at?"  I 
mnttered  something  about  the  pheasant.  "  Drat 
the  pheasant,"  he  exclaimed :  "luckily  he's  got 
his  wits  again,  and  crawled  off;  if  you  'd  a  year's 
mere  strength  you'd  ha'  killed  un,  and  then  the 
•quire,  if  he  'd  heard  of  itp— d'ye  mind  me  ?  d'ye 
mind  me,  I  say  ? — Tellee  you  mustn't  kill  'em  : 
only  keep  'em  off,  that 's  all.  I  were  on  die  bridge 
«11  the  tune,  and  as  it  seems  pretty  clear  a  mop- 
slick's  nsthia^  whan  they  've  scraped  acquaintance 
wi'  nn,  I  '11  htre  you  for  the  place — d'ye  hear — at 
twopence  a  week !    What  d'ye  say  ? ' ' 

I  pulled  down  my  forelock  in  token  of  aoquiea- 
cenoe,  and  after  he  had  given  me  orders  to  be  in 
the  field  by  daybreak  the  next  morning,  and  charged 
me,  with  great  solemnity,  not  to  kill  "  any  of  the 
A  d  varmin,"  he  west  off,  leaving  me  to  ru- 
minate on  my  felicity.  Twopence  a  week  was 
«n  income  fai^-^ar  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  my 
aabkion — it  soared  up  to  the  imporlanoe  of  a 
revenue!  Twopence  a  wee1(  was  a  boundless 
smoont !  I  p«^ed  my  small  brains  to  think  how 
the  deuce  I  idiould  contrive  to  expend  it. 

The  next  morning  I  was  at  my  post  before  the 
niffht-birds  had  gone  to  roost.  I  sat  down  by  the 
aim  of  the  ditch  whieh  fenced  off  the  copse  from 
the  field,  and  having  nothing  better  to  do,  I  began 
to  amuse  myself  by  imitating  the  bark  of  a  tox. 
Presendy  I  saw  the  dim  figure  of  a  man  glide  noise- 
lessly through  a  gap,  and  approach  me ;  at  the 
distaiioe  of  about  twenty  yurds  he  stopped,  knelt 
down,  and  I  heard  the  cUek  of  his  trigger.  To 
throw  a  somerset  backwards,  which  lodged  me 
4Hfely  in  the  mire  of  the  ditch,  was  the  work  of  a 
moment,  aQ4  I  had  the  good  Itick  to  escape  with 
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only  two  or  thi«e  shots  in  the  lower  pait  of  my 
right  leg. 

Although  but  little  hurt,  I  screamed  out  "  Mur- 
der" at  the  very  top  of  my  shrill  pipe,  and  in  a 
few  seconds,  three  or  four  men  appeared.  One 
of  them  turned  the  glass  of  a  dark-lautem  upon 
me  while  a  second,  throwing  himself  flat  on  the 
gronnd,  so  that  his  head  and  shoulders  overhung 
the  edge  of  the  ditch,  reached  down  and  obtained 
such  a  clutch  of  my  capacious  apparel  as  enabled 
him  to  lift  me  up.  While  doing  this  he  exclaimed, 
"  Why  the  twoad  comes  out  as  light  as  a  loose 
cork!" 

"  I  '11  be  jiggered,"  said  another,  as  I  was 
thrown  upon  the  bank,  "  if  Ezra  han't  ashot  the 
fanner's  scarecrow !" 

Peals  of  laughter  ensued,  and  I  foond  that  I  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  squire  Pateh's  detestable 
poss^  of  game-keepers,  who  were  evidently  prowl- 
ing for  Blue  Peter  the  poacher. 

Ezra  now  came  nearer  and  in  a  quivering  tone 
observed,  "  Scarecrow  or  no  scarecrow,  nobody 
can  deny  there  were  a  fox  barking ;  and  as  the 
squire  don't  hunt,  'twere  my  duty  to  kill  un,  if  so 
be  as  I  could.  But  then  what  d'ye  make  o'  the 
cry  of  'murder,' — 'twere  awful  like, — doantee 
think  so?" 

A  pause  ensued,  which  was  broken  by  a  shriek 
fixim  myself,  occasioned  by  one  of  the  party  having 
poked  me  in  the  ribs  with  the  muzzle  of  his  gun. 
In  spite  of  all  the  impedimenta  I  could  offer,  ray 
diminutive  carcass  was  now  speedily  "  shelled." 
After  having  ascertained  the  trivial  nature  of  my 
wounds,  one  of  the  keepers  tied  up  my  duds  with 
a  hazel  and  slung  it  across  his  fowling-piece,  while 
Ezra  tenderly  wrapped  me  in  bis  great  goat  and 
bore  me  off.  In  about  half  an  hour  we  reached 
his  cottage,  at  the  door  of  which  he  took  posses- 
sion of  my  sosiecrow  costume,  and  after  having 
stated  that  he  should  serve  me  up  with  the  break- 
fast things  at  the  squire's,  he  wished  the  other 
keepers  a  hurried  "  good  by,"  and  carried  me  into 
his  kitchen. 

His  wife  immediately  hailed  him  from  the  room 
above.  "Ezra!"  said  she,  "what's  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"Nothing  at  all." 

"  I  know  there  is — ^I  can  tell  it  by  the  burr  o' 
thy  voice.  Is  Peter  shot  at  last — and  by  thy  hand  ? 
— Oh!  God?  my  poor  brother!" 

"  No,  no  :— doantee,  doantee  howl  so,  missus- 
it  's  only  a  boy." 

"  Hast  killed  nn  dead,  Ezra?" 

The  good  woman  now  ran  into  the  room.  By 
the  light  of  the  wood  fire,  which  the  rush  of  air  on 
opening  the  door  had  caused  to  bnrdt  into  a  pals 
blue  flame,  she  saw  that  blood  was  dropping  from 
the  coat  in  which  he  carried  his  burden,  and  over- 
whelmed with  agony,  she  threw  herself  upon  his 
neck. 

"  Unhook  your  arms,  Kitty,"  cried  Ezra :  "  un- 
hook, I  say,  or  I  shall  let  tlte  boy  fall  squash  upoiu 
the  stones  I — my  knees  do  shake — unhook  I  say„ 
Kit— d — n  thee." 

Down  we  fell,  Ezra,  Kit,  and  I,  my  dirty  dudsi 
and  his  spruce  fowling  piece,  in  one  sprawling- 
group  upon  the  hard  flag  floor.  Ezra  was  either- 
stunned  or  had  fainted,  and  his  wife,  speedily  becom-  - 
ing  conscious  of  the  (»lamity,  roused  her  faculties,, 
and,  forgetting  everything  else,  affectionately  be-- 
stirred  herselir  to  recover  him.  I  had  already 
dropped  &om  his  grasp,  and  stood  stark-naked  t 
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npun  the  hearth.  Willing  to  moke  myself  naefiil, 
I  plncked  a  greea  twig  from  the  fire,  and  placed  it 
in  such  a  position  that  the  pungent  smoke  floated 
freely  into  his  nostrils.  This  restored  him  to  sen- 
sation, and  in  a  few  minutes,  as  the  old  women 
say,  "  he  came  roond." 

His  wife  Kitty,  a  very  pale,  care-worn  looking 
woman,  apparently  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  after  having  bronght  down  from  the  room 
aoove  and  tied  her  warm  flannel  petticoat  abont  my 
neck, — my  arms  being  allowed  to  protrude  through 
the  pocket  holes, — with  astonishing  celerity  pro- 
duced "  a  pot  of  tea."  While  this  was  being  dis- 
CDSsed,  Eaii,  who  was  now  "  iiimself  again," 
carefully  picked  the  shots  from  my  leg,  and  after 
his  wife  had  washed  my  lace  and  bands,  and  most 
rigidly  applied  the  smul-tooth  comb  to  my  head, 
to  which  she  paid  the  compliment  of  saying  that 
no  yuung  s<iuire's  could  be  cleaner,  we  went  to 
bed  together :  they  had  no  children,  and  I  was  de- 
lightfully cuddled  between  them. 

When  Ezra  awoke  me,  my  head  was  coached 
on  his  vrife's  bosom ;  her  arms  were  wound  about 
me ;  and  she  murmured,  hugging  me  up  to  her 
heart  as  she  spoke,  "  Not  yet,  Ezra.!  Iruly,  not 
yet !" 

Ezra,  however,  was  not  to  be  coaxed  :  he  got 
np,  and  I  was  arrayed  in  the  filthv  bemired  cos- 
tame  of  the  scarecrow.  This,  as  £zra  said,  was 
necessary,  in  order  that  the  Squire  might  see  the 
aflUr  in  its  proper  light ;  but  he  made  no  objection 
to  my  face  being  soaped,  washed,  and  polished 
antil  it  shone  like  a  ripe  pippin.  After  a  hearty 
but  hurried  breakfast,  I  limped  off  by  the  side  of 
Ezra  towards  Squire  Patch's  mansion. 

He  carried  me  part  of  the  way,  while  he  was 
secure  from  observation,  but  irom  the  moment  that 
we  entered  the  house,  Ezra  seemed  to  bare  lost  all 
regard  for  me  :  the  Jeers  of  the  servants  had  their 
fall  influence,  and  1  was  treated  by  him  as  a  little 
outlandish  wild  beast  that  he  had  canght  in  the 
woods.  AfVer  having  loitered  for  some  time  in  the 
ball,  we  were  ushered,  by  a  spruce  footman,  who, 
with  a  mock  heroic  air',  oflfered  me  snuff,  into  a 
magnificent  library,  where  Squire  Patch  and  his 
visitetB  were  breakfasting.  The  peal  of  laughter 
with  which  I  was  greeted  frightened  me  ;  I  had 
never  been  in  such  polbhed  society  before  ;  and 
taming  to  Ezra,  I  hid  my  face  beneath  the  skirt 
of  his  shooting-jacket.  I  was,  however,  speedily 
torn  from  my  retreat,  and  fblly  developed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  party.  Indignant  at  such  treat- 
ment, I  had  already  meditated  a  bite  at  the  silk 
breeches  of  a  plump  gentleman  vdio  sat  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  table,  when,  without  announce- 
ment. Farmer  Belroy  strode  into  the  room,  and 
calmly  took  me  under  his  protection,  being,  as  he 
said,  an  appurtenance  to  his  property ;  I  was  his 
scarecrow,  and  who  the  devil  had  dared  to  fire  at 
me  on  hit  land  * 

Patch  was  quailed,  Ezra  flinched,  the  guests 
looked  grave,  and  Belroy,  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
led  me  out— declaring,  as  we  retired,  that  he  would 
not  only  be  answerable  for  my  appearance,  but 
would  defend,  to  his  last  acre,  any  charge  that 
might  be  bronght  against  me.  Without  the  slight- 
est molestation  I  was  allowed  to  be  withdrawn  ; 
and  Belroy  led  me  off  silently  to  the  field ;  there 
he  left  me,  saying,  "  Lad,  bide  here ;  do  as  I  told 
thee,  and  fear  nothing ;  for  I  'II  be  thy  friend 
against  keeper  or  squire,  hog,  dog,  or  devil,  to  my 
last  tooth." 

My  first  impulse  was  to  go  and  look  at  the 
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place  where  I  had  phaapediato  the  £tdi;  vplwa- 
ssnt,  most  probably  the  one  I  bad  hit,  was  lyiw 
breast  upwards  in  tlie  biaek  fad.  I  then  proeeedtd 
to  haUoo  joyfiilly  round  the  firid :  and  seatesiy 
two  hours  had  passed,  when  a  hada  full  of  baoea, 
brocoli,  and  potatoes,  surmonnted  by  a  huge  Iniap 
of  brown  bread ,  was  brought  to  me  by  little  AgnM. 
She  had  already  dined  upon  roaat  fowl  and  haa, 
but  took  a  fancy  to  my  bacon.  I  told  her  all  tint 
had  oecmred  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  by  the 
time  we  had  emptied  the  basin,  Agnes  and  I  wem 
as  familiar  as  though  we  had  known  each  otiwr  a 
hundred  years.  After  a  brilliant  gsMM  of  bo-peep. 
in  the  rough  uncultivated  gronnd  at  the  npper  pm 
of  the  field,  I  gallantly  escorted  heroverthe  bridge, 
and  she  tripped  off  through  the  adjoining  meadow. 
My  tea  was  brought  by  a  clumsy  milk-maid,  who 
gave  me  a  clush  on  the  jaw  with  her  cold,  soft, 
tat  palm,  and  dubby  sausage  fingers,  for  innoeeatfy 
asking  if  her  name  was  Molly. 

The  next  day  Agnes  did  not  come  ;  no,  nor  tin 
next  after  that,  and  I  begau  to  be  wearr  of  mr 
confinement.  The  dowdy  duds  of  Farmer  Belroy 'a 
grandfather  became  disgusting ;  I  loathed  th«, 
and  determined  to  resign.  Accordingly  at  Bigh^ 
fall,  making  another  exchange  with  &i  mc^iatiok. 
I  went  home,  perfectly  delighted,  in  my  own 
scanty,  coarse,  buttunless  and  tattered  soit.  Tka 
prospect  of  twopence  had  ceased  to  be  fascinatiag. 

Determined  to  resume  my  former  giorious,  free, 
thoogh  by  no  means  profitable  avocatims,  on  the 
following  ihomiflS'  I  reached  the  foot  of  Traason 
Torr,  a  long  and  steep  hill  about  a  mile  off,  in 
time  for  the  stage-coach,  which  I  and  six  or  eight 
othtT  equally  ragged  urchins  nsoaily  atteoded 
daring  its  slow  progress  np  the  steep,  attempting 
by  our  fiaats  of  agility  to  amuse  the  passengers, 
from  whom  we  were  ocoesionally  rewarded  with 
some  small  donation.  I  Mwld  not  only  tnm  heels 
over  head  as  well  as  the  most  active  of  my  compe- 
titors, but  had  a  knack  of  trotting  on  my  haada 
with  my  legs  aloft,  which  neidier  of  thmn  pos- 
sessed. On  this  occasion  my  achievements  at- 
tracted the  favorable  notice  of  a  middle-agod  paa- 
senger,  who,  vrhen  we  had  reached  the  pinck  of 
the  hill,  alighted,  and  addressed  me.  "  What's 
your  name,  my  little  man  V  said  be.  1  told  hiai 
it  was  Tadpole.  "  What  friends  have  you  i"  la 
reply,  I  enumerated  my  grandmother,  Agnes,  BaW 
roy,  and  Bine  Peter  the  poacher.  "  Ay  !  ay !" 
■aid  he,  "  I  thought  you  were  going  to  the  defra ; 
here,  here's  a  sixpence  for  yon ;  oome  aeroas  to 
Caddiscombe  Fair  next  Monday,  inquire  fat  L»- 
volta's  troop,  and  I  'II  see  if  we  can't  save  yea. 
If  you  should  forget  the  name,  yon  will  see  lae 
with  a  long  whip  m  my  hand  ;  and  look,  I  've  a 
bine  wart  under  my  left  ear.  On  Monday,  mnd, 
at  Caddiscombe." 

I  was  bewildered— 4he  sixpence  lay  glittering  ia 
my  open  hand,  and  while  I  stood  gazifig  at  mtr 
mysterious  benefactor,  who  had  now  gone  on.  Seta 
Hollovray,  one  of  my  companions,  nnde  a  snceeaa- 
fhl  grab  at  the  coin,  and  Started  off  at  fall  speed 
with  his  twin  brother  Bob,  and  one  of  his  coosina, 
whose  name  I  -forget.  My  first  impulse  was  to 
run  after  Lavolta.  Heanng  my  frantie  excla- 
mations, he  turned  round  before  I  had  preeeadad 
half  a  dozen  yards,  and  perceiving  at  a  glance  the 
posture  of  a%irs,  he  shouted  hnid  enbngh  for  tiM 
delinquents  to  hear  him,  "  Very  well,  yonng  gea- 
tlemen."  Then  dropping  his  voice,  he  said  to  me, 
"  After  them,  Tadpole ;  let  me  see  yoa  eatek 
them ;   knock  it  out  of  the  rascals,  and  a  whale 
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iMlf  eh>VD  8b*n  be  reaAy  for  y«m  on  Mbndsy  next 
at  Caddiseombe.  Halloo  !  my  lad !  no  snirel- 
Itof!" 

Away  I  went,  at  my  best  pace,  and  after  a  chase 
of  nearly  three  qnarters  of  a  mile,  I  began  to  gam 
M  rapidly  on  Seth,  who  was  a  fat,  square,  burly 
Ifltle  blackguard,  that  seeing  I  should  soon  be  up 
with  him,  he  adopted  the  mean  device  of  sending 
his  brother  on  with  the  sixpence,  while  he  and  his 
eonsin  fiiced  about,  and  prepared  by  force  of  fists 
to  cover  Bob's  retreat.  This,  of  course,  conld  not 
be  done  without  a  fight,  in  which,  however,  I  was 
80  terribly  thrashed,  that  when  they  withdrew,  I 
bad  neither  the  heart  nor  strength  even  to  dog- 
them.  After  lying  where  they  had  left  me,  coiled 
up  like  a  sleeping  cur,  at  the  foot  of  the  mile-stone, 
jbr  nearly  an  hour,  bitterly  bemoaning  my  lost 
opulence,  I  was  picked  up  and  perched,  against 
my  will,  on  the  summit  of  the  stone  by  Blue  Peter. 
On  my  making  two  or  three  impotent  hits  at  his 
ftee  for  disturbing  me,  to  my  deep  indignation, 
Bine  Peter  laughed.  He  then  stepped  back  a 
ooaple  of  paces,  and  in  a  more  serious  tone  than  it 
was  his  custom  to  assume,  even  on  the  most  import 
tant  occasions,  he  thus  addressed  me,  "  Of  all  the 
cantankerous,  resolute,  wilful  young  badgers  I 
over  came  athirt,'thee'rt  out-and-out  the  worst. 
Instead  of  a  kind  hand  and  a  civil  word,  thy  best 
ftriend  can  get  nothing  from  thee  less  than  a  snap 
■nd  a  growl.  But  there— it 's  thy  fury  of  a  grand- 
mother ftat  's  spoiled  thee — so  I  suppose  we  must 
put  up  wi'  thee — but  I'd  as  soon  live  with  a 
hedge-hog — mind  me." 

Bine  Peter's  serions  tone  tonohed  me,  and  I 
began  to  whimper.  "  Well !  come !  don't  be  a 
ftxM,"  said  the  kind-hearted  fellow,  "but  let's 
hear  what  it's  all  about,  and  see  if  we  can't 
mend  it." 

As  well  as  my  sobs  would  permit,  I  told  him  of 
Lavolta's  generosity,  and  Seth  Holloway's  turpi- 
tade.  I  even  admitted  that  I  had  been  licked,  but 
added,  that  the  first  time  I  caught  Seth  or  his 
donsin  alone  I  'd  prove  pretty  soon  who  was  the 
best  man.  Blue  Peter  condoled  with  me,  and  af- 
ter having  stated  that  he  had  heard  all  about  my 
fairing  with  Farmer  Belroy,  and  its  consequences, 
he  most  eamestlv  urged  me  to  go  at  once  to  Cuck- 
old's Harem  field,  and  resume  my  vocation.  In 
rtply,  I  dwelt  with  emphasis  on  the  consequent 
restriction  of  my  freedom  to  a  solitary  area  of  four 
acres,  totally  destitute  as  I  should  be  of  all  interest 
or  amusement — being  forbidden  even  to  do  any 
niore  than  merely  frighten  the  pheasants.  Peter 
frankly  admitted  that  so  tjrrannical  an  inhibition 
was  altogether  insufferable — human  nature  could 
not  stand  it ;  and  when  I  mentioned  to  Mm  the 
stem  behest  I  had  received  on  the  subject,  he  ob- 
served that  it  was  quite  prudent  for  Farmer  Belroy 
openly  to  discourage  the  destruction  of  the  privi- 
leged birds  which  devoured  one  half  of  his  crops, 
but  the  more  of  them  I  could  wing  on  the  sly,  the 
better  he  would  be  pleased.  "  Now,"  added  Pe- 
ter, "  do  you  be  off  to  your  berth,  lad — ^Belroy 
■won't  ha'  missed  yon,  for  I  saw  him  start  for  Cad- 
discorabe  market  before  the  sun  rose — bide  patiently 
in  the  field  all  day — if  the  pheasants  should  come 
down,  don't  pelt  'em — ^keep  quiet,  and  about  dusk 
1 1\  look  in,  and  show  you  some  sport.  As  to  the 
sixpence,  don't  fret  about  that;  look  ye,  lad — 
here 's  i  shilling  ;  go  to  business,  and  at  dusk  it 
■hall  be  thine — thee  canst  lick  Seth  and  his  cousin 
at  thy  leisure." 

I  began  to  feel  that,  notwithstanding  my  recent 
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calamity,  I  was  rapidly  rising  into  importance. 
Blue  Peter  had  talked  of  giving  me  a  shilling,  and 
Lavoha  had  estimated  me  at  no  less  than  half  a 
crown  !  that  is,  if  I  could  replevy  my  sixpence 
from  Seth  and  his  assistants.  I  had  been  unsuc- 
cessful to  be  sure,  but  that  a  bare  possibility  should 
be  held  ont  to  me  of  compassing  the  possession  of 
such  a  sum,  made  me  feel  big,  and  tempted  by  Pe- 
ter's promise,  I  hurried  off  to  my  field.  There  I 
found  little  Agnes  weeping  most  bitterly.  She  had 
brought  my  breakfast,  but  could  n't  find  me.  In 
the  innocence  of  her  heart,  she  had  imputed  my 
secession  from  oflSce  to  her  non-attendance  with  my 
meals.  She  begged  to  explain,  with  winning  sim- 
plicity, that  her  lather,  who  rigidly  prohibited  her 
from  holding  any  communication  with  his  servants, 
had,  on  discovering  the  fact  of  her  bringing  m&— 
his  scarecrow — a  dinner,  locked  her  up  for  three 
days.  She  had,  however,  taken  the  opportunity 
of  his  first  absence  from  home,  to  wheedle  the  ser- 
vants— in  short,  she  had  succeeded  in  bringing  me 
my  breakfast. 

I  had  lots  to  tell  her,  and  the  forenoon  passed 
very  pleasantly,  for  we  blubbered  in  unison.  Aboat 
noon,  the  dairy-maid,  whom  I  had  ventured  to  call 
Molly,  but  whose  real  name  it  appeared  was  Dolly, 
arrived  with  my  daily  bacon  and  its  accompani- 
ments. She  hurried  little  Agnes  off,  protesting 
that  there  would  be  barely  time  enough  to  get 
home  and  lock  her  up,  before  her  father's  retom. 
Agnes,  by  accident,  left  her  blue  waist-ribbon ; 
and  having  no  better  strong  box  in  which  to  dis- 
pose of  the  valuable,  I  staffed  it  into  the  deserted 
nest  of  a  bush-magpie. 

Soon  after  sunset,  the  tarred  and  broad-brimmed 
straw  hat  of  my  friend  Blue  Peter  gleamed  above 
the  fence.  In  externals  he  was  a  perfect  antithesis 
to  a  poacher.  On  the  questionable  authority  of 
having  performed  a  couple  of  voyages — one  to  and 
the  other /row  New  South  Wales,  with  an  interval 
of  seven  years  betuieen  them,  Blue  Peter  invariably 
wore  the  costume  of  a  sailor.  His  trowsers  were 
so  loose,  that  he  could  with  perfect  impunity  bestow 
a  hare  in  each  leg.  On  approaching  the  spot  where 
I  stood,  he  produced  from  beneath  his  jacket  a 
small  canvass  bag  :  this,  as  I  speedQy  found,  con- 
tained a  little^alf-bred  cock,  with  a  dull  dun 
breast,  belly,  and  back,  a  white  tail  and  flight, 
copper-coloreid  hackles,  and  a  brilliant  rosette  to 
match  on  each  wing.  His  eye,  beak,  and  legs 
were  all  intensely  black.  Blue  Peter  kept  him 
constantly  in  complete  fighting  trim,  but  not  with 
a  view  to  the  pit,  for  the  bird  was  a  craven.  He 
might  perhaps  have  been  proof  against  natural 
spurs,  but  one  touch  of  the  steel  settled  him.  If 
he  did  not  kill  his  cock  at  the  second  or  third 
stroke,  he  was  sure  to  be  beaten.  Still  he  had 
frequently  been  entered  in  a  main,  on  the  ground 
of  his  wonderful  agility  and  precision  :  if  his  antag- 
onist, however  game,  happened  to  be  clumsy,  it 
was  two  to  one  that  Blue  Peter's  bird  gave  him 
"cold  pudding."  Mousey — that  was  3>e  little 
rascal's  name — had  killed  ofVener,  and  been  beaten 
oftener,  than  any  other  ten  birds  in  the  county  ; 
still  he  looked  as  fresh,  clean,  and  scathless  as 
though  he  had  passed  his  whole  life  at  "  a  walk ;" 
in  fkct,  he  had  never  received  any  punishment — 
always  turning  tail,  as  he  did,  at  the  first  scratch 
he  received.  Of  late  he  had  become  utterly  use- 
less in  the  pit ;  for  experience  had  taught  him 
wisdom,  and  be  would  not  even  flice  an  enemy 
whose  heels  were  armed.  Still  he  was  »  merry, 
bustling,  foppish,  conceited  little  fellow,  and  suited 
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Bine  Peter's  purpoeea  mach  better  thtn  a  bird  of 
more  sterling  qualities,  aod  less  assaasinating  agil- 
ity. He  strack  out  like  lightning,  and  the  tonch 
was  usually  as  fatal. 

The  poacher,  after  having  poised  him,  laterally, 
Ibr  a  few  moments  on  his  palm,  took  him  in  both 
hands,  and  threw  him  gently  on  his  clipped  wings. 
The  little  Bobadil  came  to  die  groond  brim  full  of 
pride,  and  assuming  the  most  gallant  attitude 
imaginable,  instantly  uttered — not  that  prolonged 
drawl,  by  which  mere  dunghills  are  distinguished — 
but  three  sharp,  shrill,  brief,  and  business-like  notes 
of  defiance  to  all  within  hearing.  His  challenge 
was  directly  answered  by  a  cock  pheasant  in  the 
oopse.  "Tuck,  tucca.auc ;  tuck,  tuck,  tuck!" 
responded  Moosey,  as  though  be  were  amaated  at 
the  presumption  of  the  unseen  champion,  whom 
another  crow  brought  boldly  into  the  arena. 

Blue  Peter  and  I  had  already  retired  behind  a 
tree.  The  pheasant,  on  alighting,  commenced  a 
crow,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  complete ; 
for  Mousey  springing  at  him,  while  the  gallant 
Tictim  was  in  the  act  of  annunciation,  entered  his 
head  at  one  eye,  and  brought  out  the  cold  keen 
point  of  his  steel  spur  at  the  other.  Blue  Peter 
immediately  ran  forward,  twisted  the  sprawling, 
struggling  pheasant's  neck,  and  threw  the  carcass 
to  his  little  assassin.  Mousey,  as  soon  as  its  con- 
vulsive struggles  had  ceased,  leaped  upon  it,  and 
crowed  with  rejoicing  emphasis.  At  its  second 
repetition,  the  appeal  was  answered,  and  presently 
another  pheasant,  as  Blue  Peter  observed,  "  volun- 
teered to  do  the  agreeable."  He  was  speedily 
murdered  ;  but  not  before — to  quote  another  obser- 
vation of  my  friend,  "  he  had  fetched  Mousey  such 
a  wipe  on  the  conk,  as  made  him  look  over  his  left 
wing,  and  begin  to  consider."  The  pheasant, 
however,  fell  Rom  the  force  of  his  own  blow,  and 
while  attempting  to  get  back  his  leg  from  among 
his  long  wing  feathers,  through  which  it  had 
passed,  the  little  gladiator  finished  him. 

We  should  have  had  more  sport,  had  not  some- 
thing occurred  in  the  copse,  which  induced  Peter  to 
pick  up  the  pheasants,  thrust  them  desperately  with 
his  foot  into  the  heart  of  a  blackberry  bush,  catch 
the  cock,  plunge  him  into  the  canvass  bag,  hurl  the 
latter  beneath  the  underwood  which  fringed  the 
ditch,  and  prepare  to  make  olT.  "  There 's  a 
keeper  in  the  offing,"  said  he,  "  and  take  whatever 
coarse  I  may  he  can  get  me  under  his  fore-foot : 
mind  your  eye,  and  don't  stammer  if  questioned." 
As  he  was  retreating,  I  ventured  to  mention  my 
shilling ;  and  he  inliioiiated  by  one  gesture,  not 
only  that  he  had  forgotten  it,  but  that  he  felt  per- 
fectly conscious  of  its  importance,  and  drawing  the 
desideratum  from  his  pocket,  tossed  it  at  my  mouth  : 
I  caught  it  between  my  teeth,  and  in  an  instant, 
lodged  it  safely  under  my  tongue. 

The  keeper  did  not  think  proper  to  intercept 
Blue  Peter  ;  but  made  directly  towards  me — it  was 
Ezra.  He  looked  with  evident  anxiety  at  my  leg, 
and  with  the  utmost  sincerity  expressed  his  satis- 
faction at  perceiving  that  the  punctures  made  by 
the  shot  were  rapidly  healing.  His  wife,  he  said, 
was  spinning  two  pair  of  stockings  for  me— luxu- 
ries which  latterly,  during  hard  frosts,  I  had 
frequently  invoked,  but  could  not  achieve.  I  was 
bare-footed ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  the  use  of 
stockings  would  necessarily  entail  the  purchase  of 
shoes.  This  I  mentioned  to  Ezra,  and  he  promised 
to  provide  me  with  a  pair  ;  that  is,  if  I  would  avoid 
bad  company,  and  be  ambitious.  I  didn't  know 
what  be.  meant.    "  Why  here,"  said  he,  "  I  've 
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JBst  caaght  yon  band-iB-glove  wkh  that  laaed 
Blue  Peter,  my  brothei^in^aw : — a  Utile  chap  of 
such  promise  to  play  scarecrow  to  a  bit  of  a  fiinner 
too!  Itan'tdecent, mindme, inalad  that'aeate. 
Why,  t'other  night  I  oould  have  sworn  '  two  a 
fox,  or  else,  of  course,  I  should  n't  ha'  shot ;  ani 
they  do  say,  there  yeant  a  beast  in  the  field,  from 
a  bee  to  a  bullock,  tiiat  you  can't  mimic — birds 
included.  I  should  like  to  hear  you  crow!" 
Ezra's  manner  was  so  open  that  it  imposed  upon 
me,  and  I  obliged  him.  The  challenge  was  imme- 
diately answered  by  little  Moosey,  from  his  bag 
beneath  the  bank.     I  had  fallen  into  the  snare. 

Ezra  soon  brought  Mousey  to  light.  "  I  were 
sure  o'  this,"  said  he,  wringing  the  poor  little 
cock's  neck ;  "  where  has  he  put  the  pbeasantat" 
Unconsciously  I  looked  at  the  blackberry-bush,  and 
ip  a  moment  Ezra  nosed  the  game.  "  Now," 
said  he,  "  here 's  enough  to  transport  thee,  lad : 
but  we  be  far  from  harui ;  on  the  contrary,  we  '11 
try  to  save  thee.  Look  up  in  the  world,— cut  your 
low  acquaintance,  and  may  be,  I  may  be  able  to 
make  you  a  dog-boy ; — there 's  the  livery  yoa 
know---bright  blue  and  silver  lace. 

At  the  mention  of  the  livery  my  virtue  dwindled 
to  the  admeasurement  of  a^iin's  point ;  I  forget 
Farmer  Belroy,  Blue  Peter,  nay,  even  little  Agnes, 
and  longed  for  tny  instalment.  To  be  a  dog-boy, 
an  attendant  on  Squire  Patch's  pointers,  was  to 
attain  a  preeminence  beyond  which  there  waa 
nothing  to  desire.  I  closed  with  Eer*  at  once ; 
and  he  directed  me  to  be  in  waiting  near  the  stslile 
yard  by  noon  the  following  day. 

Next  morning  I  scorned  breakfast,  and  sallied 
forth  to  Transom  Torr  for  the  purpose  of  crowing 
over  my  companions  on  the  prospect  of  my  ap- 
proaching employment.  This  I  thought  would 
serve  to  wile  away  the  lazy  houis,  until  the  period 
of  my  appointment  with  Bora ;  but  I  waa  above 
joining  in  the  tumble,  and  accompanied  the  coach 
as  a  dignified  spectator  up  the  hiU.  My  riulHng  I 
had  already  converted  into  halfpence;  and,  o* 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  steep,  where  the  stage 
horses  were  put  into  a  briskish  pace,  I  gathered  a 
ragged  regiment  of  urchins  about  me,  and  gave 
them  a  glorious  scramble.  What  did  /  want  with 
halfpence? — 1,  who  was  about  to  be  a  dog-boy, 
and  wear  Squire  Patch's  Uvery  of  blue  and  mlver ! 
Had  Seth  Holloway  been  present,  I  should  scaree- 
ly  have  condescended  to  pitch  into  him.  The 
pride  of  my  little  heart  was  aggravated  to  a  eaaa 
by  the  appearance  of  Square  Patch's  equipagcu 
It  came  flashing  and  glittering  through  the  beech 
trees  of  one  of  the  park  drives,  which  emerged  oa 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  At  each  side  of  the  road 
there  was  a  grand  lodge — the  Patch  property 
spreading  far  away,  as  well  to  the  right  a*  to  the 
left. 

The  carriage,  drawn  by  four  horses,  the  whed- 
ers  in  reins,  and  the  leaders  driven  by  a  postilion, 
dashed  through  the  open  gate  on  that  ude  froa 
which  it  approached,  and  crossing  the  road,  by  a 
masterly  manoeuvre,  brought  its  broadside  to  bear 
full  and  close  upon  the  opposite  entrance.  Two 
footmen  leaped  down  to  open  the  door,  and  Sqoiie 
Patch  with  three  or  four  of  his  visiters  alighted, 
their  object  being  to  wind  up  an  artificial  mound 
which  commanded  a  much  more  extenNve  proa- 
pect  than  the  crest  of  the  Torr  could  aSati. 
They  had  scarcely  disappeared,  when,  with  a  view 
of  showing  off  to  advimtage  before  my  companioos, 
I  had  the  audacity  to  approach  the  postilion.  Se 
wa«  a  lad  attributed  to  the  squire'a  valet,  acaioaly 
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ezeMding  my  own  hwgbt,  bat  two  or  three  jeam 
older.  He  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  Master 
Junes ;"  and  by  that  honorable  appellative  did  I 
address  him.  The  little  upstart  would  not  dei^n 
to  hear  me — and  the  boys  behind  bcginninK  to  ut- 
ter, I  Tentored  to  puU  him  by  the  spur,  fori  could 
xeaeh  no  higher  on  account  of  his  being  mounted 
on  a  Yorkutire  bay,  at  least  sixteen,  ot  perhaps 
sixteen  bands  and  an  inch  high.  Indignant  at 
this,  which  he  construed  into  an  aSiront,  the  pam- 
pered puppy  dexterously  dropped  his  foot  out  of 
the  stirrup,  clung  to  the  mane,  and  bringing  his 
heel  nearly  to  a  terel  with  my  forehead,  struck  out 
with  such  vindictive  energy,  that,  receiving  his 
lowel  full  in  my  scalp,  I  fell  prostrate — but  not 
insensible — far  from  it — 

The  blow  had  simply  the  efiect  of  rendering  me 
so  far  stupid,  that,  in  my  indignation  at  the  insult 
thus  publicly  inflicted,  I  forgot  all  idea  of  my 
promised  preferment.  Snatching  up  a  stone  which 
lay  within  my  reach,  I  had  no  sooner  regained  a 
foot  and  a  knee,  than  1  let  go  zi  him.  But  my 
position,  hurry,  rage,  and  a  slight  swimming  in 
the  head,  rendered  the  well-intentioned  missive  so 
£ur  inefiective,  that  instead  of  touching  him  bang 
on  the  cheekbone,  it  digressed  so  much  as  merely 
to  shatter  the  nerves  of  his  bridle  hand.  On  this 
member,  however,  the  infliction  proved  particular- 
ly keen.  He  screamed,  dropped  the  reins,  leaped 
<MBrhis  horse,  and  before  I  could  recover  my  senses 
and  feet,  to  get  into  a  defensive  position,  pitched 
into  me,  with  an  impetuosity,  that,  considering 
his  superior  strength,  had  I  been  perfectly  pre- 
pared, I  should  have  found  it  impossible  to  with- 
stand. Besides  he  was  armed  with  a  short  docker 
whip,  nicely  adapted  to  his  powers,  with  wiiich  he 
paid  away  upon  me  most  unmercifully.  The  lash 
seemed,  intuitively,  to  discover  every  hole  in  my 
Tags,  and  I  writhed  on  the  road  in  such  perfect 
agony,  as  not  merely  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
making  any  attempt  at  defence  or  escape,  but  to 
be  wholly  unconscious  of  mortification — that  emo- 
tion of  the  mind  being  overwhelmed  by  my  bodily 
snflfering.  A  short  docker,  by  the  practised  hand 
of  an  enraged  postilion,  even  on  the  withers  of  a 
liorse,  is  no  trine,  but  on  spots  of  nakedness,  re- 
pealed by  the  meagre  apparel  of  a  ragged  child,  it 
produces  sheer  torture — as  I,  at  least,  can  bear 
witness. 

The  little  wretch's  rage  and  exertions  soon  ex- 
hausted him,  and  with  a  final  inefficient  slash  at 
my  face,  which  I  had  turned  up  to  him  most  pitia- 
Uy  to  entreat  that  he  would  be  merciful,  he  totter- 
ed back  to  his  saddle.  Without  what  is  termed  a 
moonting-hoise,  he  could  not  reach  the  stirrup 
with  his  toe :  he  therefore  made  an  attempt  to 
•lamber  up,  bat  was  foiled  and  fell.  At  that  mo- 
ment the  full  force  of  my  disgrace  rushed  upon  me 
Uke  a  torrent.  All  that  I  Imd  endured  seemed  to 
fly  to  roy  heart — ^the  remembrance  of  the  last  slash 
at  my  imploring  face  was  magical — I  started  up, 
msh^  upon  him,  twisted  the  whip  from  his  tired 
grasp,  and  began  to  belabor  him  with  the  heavy 
imiBS-boond  butt-end  of  it  about  the  head  with 
saoh  ferocious  force,  that  before  the  coachman, 
who  had  previously  enjoyed  the  sport,  could  de- 
scend from  the  box  to  his  relief,  I  had  left  him 
senseless  and  pale  as  the  chalky  road-dust  on 
which  he  lay. 

On  perceiving  the  approach  of  Mr.  Ongar — that 
was  the  coachman's  xuuno — I  darted  beneath  the 
bdlies  of  his  leaders,  and  before  he  could  get 
Mond  to  the  off-side  of  them,  I  had  reached,  and 
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intrenched  mjrself  behind  a  mound  of  stones, 
gathered  together  for  the  repair  of  the  roads. 
From  this,  as  he  came  on  to  the  charge  whip  in 
hand,  and  bursting  with  fury — for  he  disputed  the 
valet's  claim  of  the  ownership  as  to  Master  James 
— I  peppered  away  at  his  large  legs  with  prodigious 
eflTect.  The  skill  possessed  by  a  blackguard  vil- 
lage boy  in  throwing  stones  is  scarcely  credible 
without  ocular  proof.  I  excelled  in  this  low-life 
accomplishment:  and  the  shins  of  Mr.  Ongar 
speedily  dyed  his  pale  pink  silk  stockings  of  a  dull 
wet  carmine.  He  approached  my  defence,  swear- 
ing, howling,  shrieking,  and  dancing — he  did  not 
run,  but  lifted  up  his  legs  like  a  alow-paced  horse 
afflicted  with  the  stringhalt — displaying  very  high 
action,  but  Uttle  or  no  speed.  When  almost  wiUi- 
in  reach  of  his  whip,  I  brought  him  down,  by  a 
jagged  two-ounce  fragment  of  pure  granite,  which 
took  effect  about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  his 
ankle.  At  that  moment,  Squire  Patch  and  his 
party  reappeared.  In  the  triumph  of  puerile  con- 
quest, I  hnrled  an  effective  h^-pounder  at  the 
plate  glass  window  of  the  carriage,  and  before  the 
consequent  crash  subsided,  beat  a  retreat. 

Threading  the  coverts  of  the  park,  into  which 
I  found,  at  once,  a  practicable  entrance,  I  hurried 
on  with  the  speed  of  a  hunted  fox.  My  pursuers 
soon  gained  upon  me  however  so  fast,  and  I  be- 
came so  weak,  that  I  thought  fit  to  abandon  my 
first  intention  of  making  for  a  distant  badger's 
earth,  into  which  I  knew  by  experiment  I  could 
creep,  and  jumped  helter  skelter  from  the  brow  of 
a  ridge  into  the  little  glen  of  briers  and  brambles 
beneath.  I  had  very  reasonable  fears  of  my  pur- 
suers, for  they  were  the  lads  among  whom  I  had 
so  recently  scrambled  my  worldly  possessions, 
hallooed  on,  as  I  clearly  heard,  by  Squire  Patch 
and  his  friends — from  these  I  expected  nothing  less 
than  some  mysterious  awful  "  terror  of  the  law." 

I  switched  through  the  raspers  in  my  descent, 
with  no  other  misfortune  than  a  few  scratches,  and 
the  loss  of  certain  portions  of  my  rags — alighting 
knee-deep  in  the  black  unctuous  bottom  of  the 
broad  brook,  which  glided  noiseless  and  invisible 
beneath  the  briers.  Fear<ng  that  I  might  have 
left  a  bit  of  my  parti-colored  apparel  on  the  thorns 
so  visible  as  to  reveal  my  retreat,  I  paddled  with 
as  little  splashing  as  possible  down  the  brook  ;  but 
soon  felt  so  completely  overcome  by  fatigue,  that 
I  could  not  resist  laying  my  head  on  a  beantiful  bit 
of  moss,  which,  overhanging  a  small  rocky  ledge, 
fell  in  natural  drapery  down  the  bank.  I  had 
neither  the  strength  or  inclination  to  draw  my  legs 
out  of  the  mud — my  repose  might  therefore  be 
termed  amphibious. 

I  seemed  to  have  but  just  closed  my  eyes — the 
voices  of  my  rascally  pursuers  had  scarcely  died 
away — ^when  I  was  aroused  by  the  deep  well- 
known  notes  of  a  brace  of  big  frightful  foreign 
hounds  which  the  Squire  usually  kept  chained, 
among  other  zoological  curiosities,  in  his  court- 
yard : — ^they  were  evidently  on  the  track  which 
I  had  taken  from  the  brow  of  Transom  Torr. 

In  the  smith's  shop,  where  many  of  the  villagers 
were  accustomed  to  congregate  on  winter  even- 
ings, to  gossip,  gambol,  and  play  at  all  fours  on 
the  anvils,  I  had  heard  homd  tales  about  blood- 
hounds in  foreign  parts ;  and  my  grandmother's 
parlor  was  adorned  with  a  colored  print,  in  whioh 
a  leash  of  the  breed  were  depicted  in  the  act  of 
tearing  down  a  poor  naked  black.  One  of  them, 
as  I  remember  to  this  day,  had  leaped  upon  the 
man's  shoulder,  and  thrusting  his  head  uwwaidf 
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Iiad  grabbed  him  br  the  throat.  Blotches  of  blood 
tlrere  distributed  about  the  dog's  jaws — the  vic- 
tim's tongue  lolled  forth — it  was  an  awful  afiair, 
and  I  nevei  could  look  at  it  without  suffering 
that  strange  cutaneous  emotion  which  produces 
"  goose's  flesh."  I  was  far  from  an  obedient  boy  ; 
and  my  wrathful  grandmother  had  often  threatened 
to  take  me  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  hurl  me  over 
the  palisadoes  of  Squire  Patch's  court-yaid,  and 
let  the  blood-hounds  "  worry  me  a  trifle,  or  two," 
— these  were  her  very  words. 

The  ugly  monsters  (they  had  been  christened 
SiH  and  Death)  were,  as  I  have  stated,  now  on 
my  track — their  business  was  with  me. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  go  down  the  bed  of  the 
brook,  break  cover  in  Cuckold's  Harem  field,  and 
make  off  towards  Fanner  Belroy's  house,  or  my 
grandmother's  hovel.  Belroy,  I  felt  satisfied, 
would  protect  me  ;  and  my  formidable  grand- 
mother was,  in  my  estimation,  single-handed,  a 
match  for  anything  that  drew  the  breath  of  life. 
A  hare  once  took  shelter,  literally,  on  her  hearth 
— «ven  beneath  the  grate ;  and  m  defiance  of  a 
whole  army  uf  red-coats  belonging  to  a  distant 
hunt,  and  a  full  pack  of  strong  hounds,  she  pre- 
served the  wretched  animal's  Ufe.  The  dogs  and 
their  attendant  gentleman  broke  through  her  miser- 
able Mrindow  and  the  mud  wall  beneath  it ;  but 
my  fierce  grandtnother,  who  was  the  washer- 
voman,  stood  in  the  breach,  and  by  dexterously 
plying  the  simple  artillery  of  boiling  water  from 
an  enormous  crock,  compelled  the  Deleaguere  to 
beat  a  retreat,  after  having  suffered  considerable 
loss.  Most  of  the  leading  hounds,  and  many  of 
the  gentlemen  and  their  horses,  were  dreadmlly 
scalded  :  the  dogs  howled  with  agony,  and  ran  to 
and  fVo,  snapping  at  everything  m  their  way,  as 
though  they  were  mad.  One  of  them,  I  remember, 
flew  at  an  old  elder  tree  in  front  of  the  hut,  and 
seemed  to  derive  immense  consolation  from  gnaw- 
ing its  rough  trunk.  The  gentlemen  roared 
hideously,  and  the  horses  snorted,  neighed,  whin- 
nied, kicked,  pranced,  pawed,  and  tore  up  the 
hard  gravel  rou  with  their  desperate  teeth,  in  so 
fHghtful  a  manner,  that  I  beeou^ht  my  grand- 
mother, in  screams,  to  desist,  mt  she  indeed  ! 
While  any  of  diose  who  had  battered  her  mud 
eastle  remained  within  ranse  of  her  liquid  pro- 
jectile, she  continued  to  deal  it  forth  by  the  ladle- 
foil  ;  exclaiming,  ever  and  anon-,  "  You  'd  worry 
a  hare,  would  you !  She  has  turned  into  a  witch, 
yoa  see !  When  water  &i)s  I  've  irons  at  the  fire, 
and,  God  help  me !  I  shall  try  to  flatten  your 
fhces  ! "  The  gallant  hunt  retired  discomfited  and 
disgraced  ;  but  the  poor  hare,  notwithstanding  all 
that  we  could  do  for  it,  died  the  next  day,  as  my 
grandmother  said,  "  of  a  barsten  heart,"  ftiom  her 
efforts  in  the  chase.  During  the  night  she  squealed 
like  a  cliild  in  agony — her  dying  look  was  dread- 
fully human.     I  shall  never  forget  it. 

Could  I  but  get  beneath  or  behind  my  grand- 
■Mther's  stiff,  thick,  patched  petticoat,  I  should 
have  dared  to  pebble  the  noses  of  Sin  and  Death 
with  a  consciousness  of  perfect  impunity  ;  oeuld  I 
have  reached  Farmer  Belroy's  kitchen,  I  felt  sure 
that  I  should  have  nothing  to  fear  fit>m  anything 
appertaining  to  Squire  Patch ;  but  in  the  open 
fields  I  should  incur  the  risk  of  being  viewed,  and 
rUB  down.  I  therefore  determined  on  steering  for 
Miother  haven,  namely,  the  cottage  of  Ezra,  the 
gamekeeper,  who  had  e^ot  me  in  ^  leg.  It  was 
much  nearer  than  Farmer  Belroy's  or  my  graad- 
Modwr's,  and  it  ooold  be  eome  at,  entirwy,  with  | 


the  exception  of  one  meadow  and  a  gardes, 
through  thick  cover.  It  lay,  however,  in  quite  a 
different  direction,  and  to  reach  it  I  was  compelled 
to  retrace  my  flounderings  vp  the  bed  of  the  brook. 
As  I  passed  mlently  and  unseen  the  spot  where  I 
had  made  my  plunge,  the  bloodboands,  Sin  and 
her  half-bred  daughter  Death,  whose  sire  was  a 
bulldog,  were  baying  above  me,  and  I  heard  Squire 
Patch  shrieking  for  the  Caddiscombe  otter  hounds. 
Quietly  making  my  way  up  the  stream,  I  at  length 
reached  the  root  of  a  tall  and  noble  maiden  oak, 
which  rose  from  one  of  its  banks,  and  after  having 
overtopped  the  underwood,  among  whieh  it  wae 
bom,  soared  bravely  up  into  broad  daylight  far 
above  the  ridge  of  the  little  ravine.  This  friendly 
tree  I  climbed  with  ease,  and  travelling  to  the  ex- 
tienuty  of  one  of  its  upper  branches,  alighted  safely 
on  the  level  of  the  wood. 

Fear,  as  the  novelists  of  Leadenball-etreet  oIk 
serve,  lent  me  wings,  and  I  fiew  through  tb« 
copse.  In  five  minutes  I  had  reached  the  back 
door  of  Ezra's  cottage.  I  opened  it,  shut  it 
qniedy  behind  me,  shot  the  lower  bolt,  the  only 
one  I  could  reach,  and,  being  barefooted,  came 
into  the  kitchen  without  being  heard.  Kitty  wa» 
clasped  in  the  arms,  and  weepmg  on  the  Bhonldei> 
of  her  brother,  Blue  Peter,  the  poacher.  The 
interview  was  clandestine  ;  I  revealed  myself  by 
coughing,  and  the^  locked  like  guilty  tbinga. 
Kitty,  notwithstandmg  my  filth,  clutched  nae  np 
to  her  bosom,  and  kissed  me.  Blue  Peter  laughed. 
I  frankly  told  them  my  story  ;  and  within  a  few  mo- 
ments from  its  conclusion,  I  was  stripped,  plunged 
into  a  large  tub  of  soap-euds — it  was  Kitty's 
washing  day — and  after  having  been  properly 
towelM,  put  to  bed.  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  hoi^ 
rible  alarm  ;  but  Blue  Peter  vanquished  my  bitter 
^prehensions  of  the  bloodhounds,  by  assunng  me 
that  no  canine  nose  in  the  world  could  follow  me 
up  a  maiden  oak.  Kitty  brought  me  a  podger  of 
hot  milk  enriched  with  lots  of  sugar,  and  a  dash 
of  smuggled  brandy,  and  in  half  an  hour  sfker  I 
had  entered  the  cottage,  I  was  sleeping,  at  mid- 
day, in  a  fine  fbatber-bed— fast  as  a  top. 

My  repose  was,  however,  doomed  to  be  brief  as 
that  hurried  but  less  comfortable  slumber  which 
befel  me  on  the  bank  of  the  bnxA.  I  had  a  vio- 
lent and  vivid  dream,  in  which,  as  I  subaequently 
found,  imagination  had  been  powerfully  aasiMed  or 
excitml  by  reality.  Squire  Pat<^  was  Satan,  cast 
out  of  the  herd  of  swine  :  he  vomited  bloodhounds 
in  couples — an  eternal  suoeeseion  of  twinB~fa»' 
similes  of  Sin  and  Death — and  these  the  swine 
devoured.  Meanwhile  my  grandmother  danced  oo 
an  upturned  washing-tub,  and  hn  reverend  doakey 
brayed .  Each  of  tho  pigs— and  there  were  millions 
— seemed  identical  with  ovr  Sir  Simon — but  it  is 
neeessary  to  explain. 

My  grandmother,  as  I  have  said,  was  a  waahep- 
woman — about  half  a  grade  above  a  pauper  ;  bat 
proud,  reckless,  and  independent  as  any  supreme 
lord  of  lives  and  property  in  the  universe.  Al- 
though earning  but  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the 
labor  of  her  hands  in  her  old  age,  after  having 
spent  the  early  and  middle  part  of  life  in  compara- 
tive opulence — she  feared  nothing— she  car^  for 
nobody.  She  had  prospectively  paid  for  her  bit 
of  bunal-ground  in  the  parish  church.  Her  ooffie 
had,  for  years,  been  under  the  bed ;  its  cover  pos- 
sessed Mnges  and  a  lock  and  key ;  the  solemn 
utensil  contained  her  valuables — a  little  tea^-e 
little  sagar — the  keg  of  cidar— the  small  stone  jar 
of  illegitimate  white  bmndy — her  tlii»-wom  wed> 
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diog  n^s  whieli,  unlike  herself,  not  being  fitted  to 
endure  hard  work,  had  snapped — a  feck  of  Billy 
Timms'  hair,  the  youth  of  her  maiden  love — great 
grandfather's  battered  Bible,  on  the  yellow  fly- 
teaf  of  which  was  scrawled  a  register  of  the  birth 
of  every  babe  bom  in  the  family  for  three  genera- 
tions, except  no/self — several  old  silver  thimbles, 
pierced  through  by  severe  use,  in  her  better  davs 
— a  gaudy  garnet  brooch — three  singular  silk 
gowns — my  grand-uncle's  breeches  with  five  bona 
fide  gold  buttons,  formed  of  seven  shilling  pieces, 
at  each  of  the  knees — several  certificates  of  mar- 
riage, staffed  for  better  security  into  the  toes  of  so 
many  high-heeled  shoes — a  padusuy  and  a  stuffed 
parrot — the  sight  of  which  was  the  only  thing  in 
the  world  that  could  make  her  shed  tears.  God 
knows  why — I  never  asked,  and  I  never  found  out. 
She  always  produced  it  with  the  Bible  on  Sunday 
mornings,  when  it  was  her  mvariable  practice  to 
take  out  her  spectades — ^they  had  but  half  a  glass 
left — and  read  me  a  chapter.  On  these  occasions 
she  frequent!  V  talked  of  teaching  me  my  letters  ; 
hut  the  next  day  a  career  of  steam  and  soap-suds 
was  commenced,  which  lasted  throughout  the 
week,  and  my  education  was  forgotten,  until  the 
Sabbath  appearance  of  her  battered  Bible  and  its 
never-failing  accompaniment  the  green  poll-parrot 
with  blue  cheeks. 

To  carry  home  her  linen  she  always  had  a  Ned 
—that  is,  always  within  my  memory  ;  and  I  could 
hardly  believe  Blue  Peter,  the  poacher,  when  he 
first  told  me  that  our  fine,  tall,  stately,  stout,  long- 
eared  friend,  who  looked  as  though  he  had  ever 
been  just  as  he  was,  had  actually  pined  for  some 
time  about  the  dead  body  of  his  dam  on  the  com- 
mon, and  would  have  died  without  an  owner,  if 
granny  hadn't  kindly  taken  to  the  ragged,  miser- 
able foal,  and  reared  him.  Poor  as  we  were,  the 
Ned  was  always  fat  and  sleek — his  neigh  could  be 
heard  for  miles — he  pranced  with  pride,  and  to 
him  were  ascribed  the  finest  mules  on  the  Caddis- 
combe  railroad.  He  was  now  gray  as  a  badger 
with  age,  but  his  youthful  energy  had  not  de- 
parted. Though  grisly,  he  gallopped  most  gal- 
lantly beneath  the  weight  of  granny  and  her  cus- 
tomers' linen.  He  worked  only  two  days  in  the 
week — Monday  and  Saturday-— during  the  other 
five  he  fed  in  perfect  freedom  on  the  common. 
Once  upon  a  tmie,  Squire  Patch's  people  had 
caught  and  put  him  in  harness,  by  way  of  a  lark ; 
but  his  emancipation  was  speedily  achieved  by  a 
trifling  exertion  of  his  prodigious  powers — the 
coachman  said  "that  he  could  kick  a  town  down." 

This  capital  creature  was  a  very  useful  piece 
of  property ;  but  touching  my  grandmother's 
other  animal  nothing  laudatory  can  be  said.  No- 
body could  recollect  where  she  had  picked  him 
up.  The  bacon  was  all  bought — there  had  not 
been  a  porker  in  the  parish  within  the  memory  of 
man.      Sir    Simon  had  neither  contemporaries, 

frogeny,  or  subjects — he  was  himself  alone — the 
'16. 

There  were  plenty  of  cocks  and  hens— cows, 
bulls,  bullocks,  rams,  ewes,  lambs,  and  chilver 
hogs— but  no  pig  barring  Sir  Simon.  The  Ned 
had  not  a  name — the  pig  had.  Everybody  knew 
him  aa  Sir  Simon.  He  was  the  kindest,  the 
most  patient  animal  in  the  world.  If  the  boys 
bad  nothing  better  to  do,  they  sought  him  out, 
on  the  common,  and  three  or  four  of  them  at 
once  bestrode  him.  When  fairly  mounted  he 
would  ejaculate  a  note  or  two,  expressive  of  mock- 
heroic  indjgnatiwi,  laise  his  head,  cook  his  tail, 
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and  set  off  at  full  moed.  In  a  few  moments  hi* 
riders  were  invariaoly  thrown.  Buckle  himself 
could  not  sit  a  pig  at  full  speed.  The  scapular 
and  caudal  vertebm  are  so  much  lower  than  the 
lumbar — at  least  they  were  in  Sir  Simon,  the  only 
pig  I  ever  rode — that  with  the  animal's  violent 
action  the  rider  is  inevitably  shuSed  over  his  head, 
or  shelved  over  his  tail,  unless  he  can  take  and 
maintain  hold  of  the  latter  organ  and  one  of  the 
ears.  But  this  Sir  Simon  would  on  no  account 
permit.  He  was  good-humored  to  a  fault;  he 
would  dig  on  the  common  for  the  roots  he  loved 
with  a  squib  tied  to  his  tail,  bot  the  moment  you 
touched  his  ears  you  put  him  in  a  passion — be 
debased  you  to  the  level  of  a  dog,  and  knocked 
you  ten  feet  off,  topsy  lurvy,  without  the  least  re- 
morse. His  tusks  were  like  the  canine  teeth  of  a 
tiger,  but  he  never  used  them,  even  when  irrit&ted, 
except  against  dogs.  He  would  lif\  a  boy  by  an 
upward  action  of  his  snout  over  a  fern  bush,  and 
leave  him  unhurt  upon  the  sward  beyond  ;  but  if* 
strange  dog  tackled  him,  it  was  his  sublime  plea- 
sure to  VMXfX  a  demi-lateral,  demi-perpeudicular 
action  of  the  head,  by  which  his  assailant  was 
mortally  ripped,  and  tossed,  sprawling  in  the  ago- 
nies of  death,  over  the  swine's  head.  To  uie 
boys  Sir  Simon  was  a  rough,  good-humored  play- 
male  on  an  emergency  ;  to  a  dog  he  was  dire. 

The  pig  had  but  one  predilection  :  he  never 
testified  the  least  particle  of  love  towards  me,  my 
grandmother,  or  any  other  human  being ;  but  for 
the  Ned  he  entertained  a  decided  partiality.  He 
was  always  with  him,  except  when  once  now  and 
then  he  would  stroll  into  Cuckold's  Harem  wood 
for  a  feast  of  beechmast  and  acorns.  Where  the 
Ned  was  grazing,  there  the  pig  was  ploughing. 
He  trotted  by  the  side  of  his  long-eared  friend, 
when  their  mutual  mistress  took  home  her  clean 
linen ;  he  couched  on  the  common,  at  his  back. 
He  recognized  nothing  but  the  Ned ;  but  the  Ned 
never  seemed  to  take  the  least  notice  of  him. 

The  re:i]ities  that  mingled  with  my  dream  were 
my  grandmother's  screams,  the  howls  of  Sin, 
Squire  Patch's  shouts,  and  Sir  Simon's  deep  gut- 
tural triumphant  grunt.  I  awoke  in  a  violent 
fright,  and  as  soon  as  I  become  conscious  of  where 
I  was,  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  window  for  informar 
tion.  In  the  high  road  from  the  peak  <^  Transom 
Torr,  which  the  front  of  Ezra's  cottage  com- 
manded for  nearly  a  (quarter  of  a  mile,  there  was 
to  me  a  most  appallmg  piece  of  work.  At  one 
timid,  anxious,  furtive  peep  through  the  jessamine 
which  partially  shaded  the  window,  I  saw  that  1 
had  occasioned  a  frightful  commotion.  The  living 
picture  before  me  told  its  story  in  an  Ihstant. 
From  what  I  saw,  the  conviction  flashed  upon  me 
that  some  good-natured  fpend  had  gone  down  to 
my  grandmother,  and  told  her  about  Squire  Patch 
having  uncoupled  the  bloodhounds  on  my  track. 
The  old  woman,  as  a  matter  of  course,  had 
moimted  her  palfrey,  and  come  off  at  full  speed  to 
the  rescue.  On  reaching  the  scene  of  action, 
Death,  the  youneer  of  the  bloodhounds,  having  s 
dash  of  the  bull-dog  breed  in  her  derived  firom  her 
sire,  had  pinned  the  Ned.  Sir  Simon,  perceiving 
the  nose  of  his  friend  between  the  jaws  of  a  dog, 
had  torn  the  latter  from  neck  to  navel.  Sin,  s 
witness  of  the  catastrophe,  having  no  bull-do^ 
blood  in  her  veins,  bad  taken  to  her  heels — Sir 
Simon,  who  went  to  great  lengths  when  he  was 
put  up,  had  followed,  supported  by  my  desperate 
grandmother,  and  her  enraged  Ned. 

All  this,  as  I  subsequently  ascertained,  had 
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taken  place  ;  but,  as  I  have  Kud,  the  facts  flashed 
upon  me  at  a  glance.  Fiist  came  the  Utct- 
eolored  bloodhound,  Sin, — a  single  object — the 
very  centre  of  the  living  picture, — ^fat,  gasping, 
and  scarcely  able  to  maintain  a  gallop  :  drops  of 
burning  sweat  rolled  over  her  red  fevered  tongue 
(the  only  part  in  which  dogs  perspire  ;)  her  eyes 
were  bloodshot,  and  the  protruded  pupils  were 
dragged  backward,  and  fixed  in  horrid  alarm  on 
her  pursuers ;  her  tail  was  between  her  legs,  her 
back  was  smooth,  not  a  hair  on  it  was  elevated. 
Next  came  Sir  Simon  : — his  tusks  were  gory  ;  he 
frequently  licked  his  hirsute  lips ;  the  bristles  on 
his  back  were  all  bolt  upright ;  his  tail,  which 
naturally  had  a  trifling  curl,  looked  as  though  he 
had  tied  it  into  a  knot ;  by  setting  in  action  some 
of  the  muscles  about  his  jaws,  his  long  rugged 
tusks   were    fully  developed — he    grunted   with 


My  granny  and  her  Ned  followed.  The  old 
lady  was  in  a  desperate  plight.  Her  cap  had 
blown  off,  and  her  long  grizzly  hair,  divided  into 
numerous  ropy  rat's  tails,  shot  out  in  straight  lines 
from  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  brown  sinewy 
arms  were  in  violent  motion,  for  she  was  urging 
the  Ned,  by  thumping  his  neck  with  her  white 
fists,  soddened  in  soap  suds,  to  increase  his  speed. 
But  this  exertion  on  ner  part  was  needless.  The 
Ned  seemed  to  be  personally  interested  in  the  ex- 
ploit ;  his  lips  were  margined  with  crimson  foam  ; 
the  spirit  of  vengeance  beamed  forth  from  his  dark 
eyes  ;  his  ears  lay  flat  on  his  neck ;  his  flexible 
and  wounded  upper  lip  was  in  constant  motion  ;  he 
frequently  revealed  his  Ion?  teeth,  and  evidently 
had  an  intense  desire  to  nave  a  tcruncft  at  the 
bones  of  the  bloodhound. 

Squire  Patch  and  his  visiters — ^the  troop  of  boys 
who  had  followed  me  from  Transom  Torr — two 
or  three  gamekeepers — that  infernal  postilion  who 
flogged  me  so — the  blacksmith,  hot  from  his  forge 
—the  tailor,  in  slippers — Mr.  Smikes,  the  shoe- 
maker, trying  to  tuck  up  his  intractable  new 
leathern  apron— old  hobbling  HoUoway — Shriek, 
the  parish  clerk — in  fact,  two-thirds  of  the  village 
formed  a  busy  back-ground  to  the  picture.  Patch 
was  blaspheming  as  tliough  he  had  been  Beelze- 
bub :  he  could  not  overtake  my  granny,  and  fore- 
saw that  his  darling  bloodhound  must  inevitably 
fall  a  prey  to  the  tusk  of  the  pig.  Among  the 
multitude  I  perceived  Ezra;   he  had  a  fowling- 

Eiece  in  his  hand,  which  he  contrived  to  charge  as 
e  ran.  Leaping  on  a  dunghill,  clothed  with 
weeds  in  brilliant  blossom,  by  the  road  side,  he 
knelt  down  and  levelled  at  Sir  Simon.  I  stood 
on  the  tips  of  my  great  toes,  and  clenched  my 
hands  until  I  saw  the  result  of  his  fire.  It  took 
effect. 

The  small  shot,  however,  merely  tickled  the 
pig's  thick  hide  ;  he  received  them  as  a  poss^  of 
practical  jokes,  and  uttering  two  or  three  very 
gruff,  but,  to  those  who  knew  him,  intensely 
jocose  grouts,  gallopped  on  with  increased  speed, 
although,  as  I  perceived,  when  he  passed,  a  few 
of  the  long  bristles  that  clothed  his  nether  haunch 
were  strung  with  liquid  rubies.  There  was  a 
patch  of  flat  green  turf,  at  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  on  which,  when  the  pig  had  passed,  I  dis- 
covered Blue  Peter  sprawling  in  a  paroxysm  of 
laughter. 

But  the  scene,  however  comic  it  might  have 
been  to  him,  was  truly  dolorous  to  me.  The  last 
glimpse  I  obtained  of  Sir  Simon,  his  enormous 
ears  were  flapping  up  and  down  like  an  eagle's 


wings  triumphantly,  as  it  seemed,  bearing  him 
onward  to  his  prey.  Granny,  mounted  on  ner  in- 
furiate Ned,  was  hard  by  bis  haunch  ;  no  aid  was 
at  hand,  and  I  foresaw  that,  if  Sin  had  nine  lives, 
they  would  in  a  few  moments  be  nine  times  anni- 
hilated. Sir  Simon  would  rip  up  his  flanks — the 
Ned  would  scrunch  his  ribs,  and  granny  would 
complete  the  massacre  by  tearing  him  limb  from 
limb.  "The  fatal  consequences  of  so  audacious  an 
exploit  would  not  be  fell  so  much  by  the  Ned,  Sir 
Simon,  or  granny,  as  by  me — the  first  cause  of 
the  calamity.  Ezra,  I  was  sure,  had  detected  me 
behind  the  jessamine  as  he  passed,  and  I  de- 
termined to  decamp. 

After  having  made  my  wet  and  grimy  toilet,  I 
descended  the  stairs,  and — Kitty  having  gone  out 
to  see  the  fun — made  my  escape  by  the  back-door, 
sneaked  along  the  garden,  and  through  the  ditch 
of  the  meadow,  into  cover.  I  descended  the 
maiden  oak — traversed  the  brook  until  the  point 
where  it  reached  Cuckold's  Harem  Field — 
emerged  there  and  threw  myself  flat  in  a  diagonal 
furrow.  Many  hours  elapsed,  and  when  the  west 
began  to  grow  rosy,  I  ventured  to  peep  above 
the  corn-blades.  My  eye  fell  upon  the  face  of 
a  human  being — ^it  was  that  of  dear  little  Agnes. 

Her  father  being  from  home  aeain,  she  bad 
brought  me  successively,  my  breiucfast,  dinner, 
and  supper.  Supposing  that  I  was  playing  the 
truant,  and  would  probably  make  my  appearance 
before  night,  she  haid  kindly  concealed  my  absence 
from  the  servants.  How  I  loved  her !  The  bacon, 
though  cold,  was  capital.  I  did  not  eat — I  de- 
voured !  Her  aspect  gradually  brightened  up,  and 
at  length  my  voracity  so  much  amused  her,  that 
she  cackled  like  a  pullet.    While  she  was  in  this 

Sleasant  mood,  having  satisfied  my  appetite,  and 
rained  a  shooting  horn  of  stout  old  cider,  which 
she  had  brought  with  the  bacon,  I  recounted  my 
recent  exploits  and  perils,  and  from  my  mode  of 
treating  them,  they  seemed  to  strike  her  as  being 
replete  with  fun.  Once  now  and  then,  however, 
she  turned  pale,  and  stared  at  me  awfully  ;  and 
when  I  showed  her  the  ridges  raised  on  my  urchin 
hide,  by  the  short-docker  of  that  atrocious  postilion 
— ^base-born  as  myself — she  recoiled  with  horror, 
and  I  had  made  much  ado  to  prevent  her  from 
running  away.  As  soon  as  I  could  prevail  upon 
her  to  resume  the  seat  she  had  previously  occu- 
pied, I  excited  her  interest  by  discoursing  on  my 
future  prospects.  I  had  made  the  village  by  far 
too  hot  to  hold  me,  and  I  considered  it  very  ad- 
visable to  be  off.  It  was  Saturday  evening,  and  I 
proposed,  during  the  night,  to  crawl  away  to  Cad- 
discombe,  where,  if  Lavolta  kept  his  word,  I 
should  meet  with  him  at  the  fair,  on  Monday  morn- 
ing. Agnes  suggested,  that  the  intervening  Sab- 
bath would  starve  me.  To  knock  this  objection 
on  the  head,  I  proposed  to  pocket  my  untouched 
matinal  mess  of  fried  potatoes,  and  vesper  ditto  of 
brown  bread  and  cheese :  besides,  I  should  meet 
with  lots  of  hawthorn  buds,  and  it  was  hard,  if, 
after  all  my  experience — as  I  meant  to  work  my 
way  as  much  as  possible  in  covert — I  couldn't 
find  at  least  one  squirrel's  winter  hoard  of  nuts 
unexhausted,  in  the  Caddiscombe  woods. 

We  were  sitting  opposite  each  other  in  the 
diagonal  furrow,  into  which  I  had  first  thrown 
myself.  Agnes,  with  a  melancholy  glance,  sur- 
veyed the  space  between  my  naked  head  and 
naked  ankles — she  gazed  on  tatters.  Granny 
never  thought  of  buying  me  raiment — ^I  clothed 
myself.    The  nether  garments  I  wore,  were  w!f 
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I  purchased  them  for  a  penny  three  months 
before,  from  Dick  Withers,  who  had  found  them 
somewhere  ;  my  jacket  was  a  loan.  I  had  no 
pretension  to  shirt,  waistcoat,  hat,  shoes  or  stock- 
ings. Had  I  accepted  the  two  latter  articles  from 
Eraa  and  his  wife,  perhaps  I  should  not  have  had 
the  courage  to  have  worn  them — in  me,  and 
among  my  companions,  it  would  have  looked 
prond. 

Agnes,  without  speaking  a  word,  took  from  her 
bosom  a  little  huswife,  given  to  her  for  the  purpose 
of  dressing  her  dolls.  Selecting  a  little  fairy 
needle,  and  threading  it  with  a  bit  of  blue  silk,  she 
knelt  down  and  commenced  sowing  up  a  large  rent 
■which  revealed  the  whole  of  my  right  knee.  We 
soon  besan  to  talk  again,  and  before  she  had  pro- 
ceeded far  in  cobbling  up  the  numberless  breaches 
in  my  garments,  I  had  half  persuaded  her  to  be 
the  companion'  of  my  meditated  expatriation — for 
sach  the  flight  to  Caddiscombe  to  both  of  us  ap- 
peared. Her  father  had  often  threatened  to  pack 
her  off  to  a  boarding-school ;  but  do  what  she 
would  to  make  him  angry,  he  still  delayed  the  ful- 
filment of  bis  menace,  which  it  was  her  intense 
denre  to  bring  about,  for  she  felt  sick  of  home, 
and  longed  to  learn  dancing.  Poor  little  dear ! 
She  had  no  mother — no  sisters  or  brothers — no 
companions.  Her  intercourse  with  humanity  was 
rigidly  restricted  :  with  nothing  to  do,  she  felt  her- 
self enslaved.  When  a  good  girl,  she  was  allowed 
to  play  with  her  dolls  in  the  parlor  or  the  garden  ; 
when  deemed  naughty,  she  was  shut  up  with 
them  in  the  brown  closet,  behind  the  back  bed- 
room. 

We  were  just  on  the  point  of  cominff  to  a  con- 
clusion, when  somebody  tittered — we  looked  up 
and  there  was  Blue  Peter ;  over  his  shoulder 
gleamed  the  ruddy  countenance  of  Dolly.  They 
had  overheard  us,  and  in  a  few  moments  our  pro- 
ject, so  far  as  regarded  Agnes,  was  utterly  annihi- 
lated. Neither  of  them  would,  for  an  instant,  en- 
tertain it.  Agnes  was  lugged  home,  shrieking, 
by  Dolly  ;  and  Blue  Peter  promised  to  hide  me 
under  a  hen-coop  in  his  own  cottage,  during  the 
Sabbath,  and  put  me  far  and  free  on  the  road  to 
Caddiscombe  long  before  the  sun  rose  on  Monday 
morning  ;  for  he  thought  that  I  could  not  do  better 
than  try  my  luck  with  Lavolta.  My  grandmother, 
he  said,  was  ruined,  out  and  out ;  for  not  only 
did  Sir  Simon  sacrifice  Sin,  but  the  ferocious  old 
woman  had  most  severely  thrashed  Squire  Patch. 

On  hearing  this,  I  would  on  no  account  trust 
myself,  for  a  whole  day,  to  the  protection  of  Blue 
Peter's  hen-coop,  but  determined  to  get  away  at 
once— threatening  the  poacher  that  I  would  bite 
him  if  he  attempted  to  prevent  me.  Peter  took 
this  very  good-hnmoredly,  and  offering  me  his 
back,  said  he  would  carry  me  a  clear  mile  on  my 
road.  Pocketing  my  provisions,  and  taking  the 
ribbon  of  Agnes  firom  the  deserted  bush-magpie's 
nest,  where  I  had  deposited  it — I  bad  not  thought 
of  it  while  the  young  darling  was  present — ^I 
mounted  my  friend's  back,  and  away  we  went. 

We  had  scarcely  gone  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when 
he  pulled  up  under  a  broad  oak.  The  sky  above 
us  was  still,  in  patches,  blue  and  bright ;  but  the 
spray  and  budding  foliage  of  the  trees  made  our 
path  occasionally  gloomy.  Beneath  the  oak  we 
were  in  perfect  shade.  Casting  his  recondite  eye 
upwards,  he  said  that  there  were  three  pheasants 
at  perch  on  a  lofty  slender  branch,  which  would 
not  bear  him.  "  They  're  craning  out  their 
necks,"    quoth  he;    "steal   up  and    twist 'em. 
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Mind  me — they  be  wide  awake,  but  bothered  be- 
tween the  lights."  I  moved,  as  an  amendment, 
that  I  should  take  up  three  pebbles,  and  hit  them 
one  by  one  off  the  roost.  We  were,  however, 
walking  on  a  bed  of  thick  elastic  moss,  and  Blue 
Peter,  partially  falling  in  with  my  views,  in  the 
absence  of  pebbles,  furnished  me  with  a  few  penny 
pieces.  I  got  up  the  oak  with  ease,  and  when 
upon  a  level  with  the  birds— thev  had  not  yet 
tucked  their  heads  under  their  wings — I  placed 
three  of  my  monetary  missiles,  one  upon  the  other, 
between  my  finger  and  thumb,  and  carefully,  bat 
with  all  my  strength  let  go.  "There  were  three  of 
them,  but  I  only  hit  one  :  down  he  fell — it  was  a 
splendid  cock — like  lead ;  the  others  dashed  up 
into  the  light  and  disappeared. 

Blue  Peter  was  pleased,  and  gave  me  sixpence. 
Soon  after  we  parted ;  and  being  excessively  tired, 
I  crept  into  the  hollow  of  a  tree  that  had  fallen, 
and  enjoyed  a  sound  repose.  When  I  awoke  it 
was  past  mid-day ;  but  this  fact  it  took  me  an 
hour's  labor  to  ascertain.  I  had  crept  in  easily 
enough,  but  I  found  it  a  matter  of  appalling  diffi- 
culty to  retrograde.  At  one  time,  I  felt  ul  but 
certain  that  my  bed  would  prove  my  coffin.  The 
worst  of  my  position  was,  that  although  faint  with 
hunger  and  exertion,  I  could  not  get  at  the  fried 
potatoes,  the  bread,  and  the  cheese  in  my  pockets 
— both  my  hands  being  unfortunately  above  my 
head.  At  last,  by  an  accidental  tortuous  exertion, 
1  emancipated  myself;  and  af\er  breakfasting  by 
the  side  of  a  pond,  from  which,  as  I  sat  silently, 
two  or  three  Uirusbes  came  for  mud  to  plaster  the 
interior  of  their  nests,  I  went  on  my  way. 

Before  nightfall  I  reached  Caddiscombe,  and 
ventured  into  the  market-place,  where  the  fair  was 
about  to  be  held.  It  was  a  cattle  as  well  as  what 
is  called  a  pleasure  fair.  All  was  bustle,  and 
everybody  seemed  big  with  preparation  for  the 
next  morning.  I  wandered  to  ana  fro,  half  stupe- 
fied by  the  uproar,  for  several  hours,  without  see- 
ing I/avolta.  About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  hurly-burly  had  considerably  decreased — the 
sheep  and  swine  were  penned — ^the  homed  catUe 
tethered,  and  it  behoved  me  to  look  out  for  a  bed. 
Crawling  into  the  group  of  cattle,  I  at  length 
found  a  recumbent  cow  tied  to  a  post,  whose  large 
belly  and  bursting  udder  offered  peculiar  attrac- 
tions. I  scratched  the  poor  creature's  head — rub- 
bed her  painful  dugs,  which  the  calf,  muzzled  and 
tied  to  one  of  her  horns,  had  not  sucked  for  at  least 
two  meals,  and  having  sufficiently  ingratiated  my- 
self, ventured  to  lie  down  and  take  one  of  the  teats 
in  my  mouth.  When  I  had  sucked  my  fill,  all 
around  me  being  tolerably  quiet,  I  untethered  the 
calf,  slipped  off  his  muzzle,  and  let  him  have  a 
bellyfull ;  then,  curling  myself  on  the  cow's  warm 
paunch,  I  composed  myself  to  sleep.  Towards 
morning  my  slumbers  were  dreadfully  interrupted 
by  vehement  hammering,  and  when  I  thought 
proper  to  open  my  eyes,  right  opposite  me,  where 
the  night  before  a  number  of  bare  poles  had 
slightly  intercepted  the  moonbeams,  I  perceived 
a  superb  erection,  in  front  of  which,  about  ten 
o'clock,  I  experienced  the  felicity  of  seeing  La- 
volta. 

He  was  clad  from  top  to  toe  in  velvet,  and  silk, 
and  spangles — the  most  splendid  personage  I  had 
ever  beheld.  Squire  Patch  was  a  cow-boy  to  him. 
But  I  should  never  have  detected  him  but  for  the 
large  blue  wen,  which  he  called  a  mole,  under  his 
left  ear.  The  moment  I  recognized  this,  I  dashed 
up  the  steps.     My  costume  and  boldness  produced 
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»  bnnt  of  mernment  firom  the  q>ectatoTa,  and  La- 
volta  tickled  me  down  with  a  tandem  whip,  which 
he  wielded  with  extraordinary  grace  and  emphasis. 
It  was  clear  that  he  did  not  recollect  me.  To 
make  myself  known  to  him,  I  threw  myself  on  my 
hands,  and  with  legs  aloft,  proceeded  to  mount  the 
steps.  As  soon  as  I  came  within  his  reach,  he 
gave  me  two  or  three  encouraging  taps  with  the 
crop  of  his  whip,  and  when  I  reached  the  stage 
on  which  he  stood,  he  took  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and  led  me  kindly  to  the  entrance  of  a  dark 
narrow  passage,  down  which  be  dewred  me  to 
grope,  and  consider  myself  a  part  of  his  establish- 
ment. 


CHEAP    BOOKS. 

Or  late  years,  the  public  has  shown  in  the  most 
unequivocal  way,  that,  if  books  really  to  its  taste 
were  presented  at  moderate  prices,  it  would  buy, 
and  tbat  largely.  Perhaps  more  striking  evidences 
of  this  fact  could  not  be  produced  than  the  success 
of  various  books  which  we  have  issued  as  People's 
Editiom,  in  a  plain  style  of  typography,  and  at 
correspondingly  moderate  prices.  Within  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  we  have  thus  disposed,  of  a 
Tour  in  Holland,  by  W.  Chambers,  (1*.  6(/.,) 
10,000  copies ;  of  a  new  translation  of  Lamartine's 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land,  (35.  9d. ,)  10,000  copies ; 
of  a  new  translation  of  Guiiot's  History  of  Civili- 
ntion,  (l5.  id.,)  13,000  copies;  of  Jackson's 
Treatise  on  Agriculture,  (2s.  Zd.,)  7000  copies; 
of  Stories  of  Irish  Peasantry,  by  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall, 

iU.  9d.,)  10,000  copies  ;  and  so  on  with  about  a 
ozea  other  works,  original  or  newly  translated, 
each  with  sales  of  from  lour  to  ten  thousand  copies. 
Now,  one  material  reason  for  these  large  sales  is 
clearly  the  low  price  of  the  works,  for  by  that 
means  they  come  within  the  reach  of  thousands  of 
individuals  having  a  taste  for  reading,  yet  who 
can  at  no  time  command  above  one  or  two  shillings 
for  a  book,  however  desirable  be  its  possession. 
Stinted  of  original  works  at  moderate  prices,  the 
bulk  of  the  reading  community  are  obliged  to  take 
up  with  reprints  furnished  by  a  comparatively 
humble  but  far  from  useless  class  of  publishers — 
so  far,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  doing  an 
important  service  to  the  community,  by  furnishing 
literature  in  almost  the  only  shape  in  which  it  can 
be  procured.  But  all  such  books  of  a  past  day  are 
necessarily  more  or  less  out  of  harmony  with  ex- 
isting tastes ;  the  public  looks  with  indifference 
on  the  offer  of  Rasselas  and  the  Simple  Story, 
when  its  wishes  are  pointing  to  the  last  novel  of 
Bulwer.  What  matters  it  to  the  people  that  they 
may  have  a  cheap  copy  of  Falconer's  Shipwreck, 
when  they  want  to  become  a  little  acquainted  with 
Wordsworth  ?  The  books  calculated,  by  the  taste 
in  which  they  are  written,  and  their  novelty,  to 
meet  with  an  extensive  demand,  are  withheld,  and 
twenty  cheap  libraries  of  reprints  will  not  make  np 
for  the  deficiency.  The  modified  success  of  these 
reprints  only  shows  how  gladlr  the  people  would 
buy  books  more  to  their  taste  if  they  could  be  got. 
Hitherto,  in  America,  modem  British  books  have 
beea  republished  at  cheap  prices,  and  hare  met 
with  large  sales,  though  we  may  suppose  they 
were  not  in  all  instances  so  well  adapted  to  the 
taste  of  that  country  as  to  our  own.  These  re- 
prints have  also  been  introduced  in  large  quantity 
into  Canada     The  law  now  forbids  the  Canadians 


to  have  thtm,  and  Mr.  Murray  of  London,  with 
the  best  intentions,  ofiers  these  colonists,  instead, 
a  cheap  library  of  reprints  mostly  old,  but  contain- 
ing a  few  tbat  are  new.  The  Canadians,  how- 
ever, have  already  shown  that  it  is  not  old,  bat 
new  books,  that  they  want.  Mr.  Murray's  re- 
prints will  only  succeed  in  the  degree  in  which  oar 
own  People's  Editions  and  other  cheap  libraries  of 
the  last  few  years  have  succeeded,  and  that  will 
be  equivalent  to  the  measure  of  the  suitableness  of 
the  books  to  modem  taste.  Should  the  American 
congress  go  a  step  further,  and  establish  a  copy- 
right in  British  books  in  their  own  country,  there 
too  shall  we  see  this  craving  of  the  public  starved. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that,  of  many  of  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  English  intellect,  more  copies  will  then 
be  sold  in  France,  Russia,  and  other  continental 
countries,  where  they  are  not  of  course  generally 
understood,  than  in  the  whole  range  of  countries 
where  the  English  language  is  ^)oken,  and  th» 
simply  becaase  they  can  bo  had  on  the  continent 
at  reasonable  prices,  but  not  in  those  regions  to 
which,  by  language,  taste,  and  every  essential 
peculiarity,  llu;y  might  be  presumed  to  be  best 
adapted. 

AH  this  is  not  saving  that  the  authors  of  English 
books  are  not  entitled  to  remuneration  from  the 
productions  of  their  brains — although  we  by  po 
means  sympathize  in  the  clamors  about  Ameiicaa 
"pirates,"  of  authon,  many  of  whom  would  be 
found  unwilling  to  admit  the  American  people  to 
any  one  brotherly  right  or  claim  in  our  commerce 
which  could  be  withheld  from  them ;  neither  are 
we  quite  sure  that  the  best  way  in  which  nations 
can  remunerate  their  most  gifted  sons,  is  to  give 
them  a  right  which  operates  in  the  bad  way  in 
which  all  monopolies  must  ever  operate.  But  it 
appears  to  ns  most  decidedly,  from  all  which  htt 
been  stated,  that  the  present  system  of  prices  for 
new  books  of  all  kinds  is  altogether  an  error ;  and 
till  it  is  rectified,  there  will  be  a  tendency  in 
Canada  to  smuggle  from  the  States,  and  a  success 
in  this  country  for  cheap  literature  even  of  inferior 
or  antiquated  taste — just  as  high  duties  on  brandy 
at  the  custom-house  cause  a  considerable  runiiijig 
of  the  contraband  article  on  the  Sussex  coast,  aad 
a  considerable  manufacture  of  "  British"  in  Lon- 
don— while,  at  the  same  time,  the  public  intellect 
is  only  half  or  a  fourth  fed  with  its  favorite  ali- 
ment, and  literary  men  are  half  or  a  fourth  starred 
likewise — as  ihey  ought  to  be. — Chambers' Journal. 


French  Savings-Banks. — At  a  recent  sitting 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  M.  C.  Dupin  read  a 
statistical  paper  on  the  Savings-Baiiks  of  Paris, 
and  of  the  diflTercnt  cities  and  towns  of  France, 
showing  the  constantly  increasing  amount  of  the 
deposits,  and  arguing  against  the  fears  entertained 
by  some  persons  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  which 
a  sudden  demand  for  repayment  would  present. 
He  dwelt  upon  the  just  confidence  which  th« 
people  had  in  these  institutions,  and  on  the 
amount  of  good  which  they  were  calculated  to 
produce  among  those  who  were  sufficiently  provi- 
dent and  self-dependent' thus  to  preserve  the  sar> 
plus  of  their  eamiugs.  Acccordmg  to  M.  Dnpia, 
the  deposits  in  the  Savings-Bank  of  Paris  in 
January,  1843,  exceeded  a  hundred  millions  of 
francs. 
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From  tin  Ad»wmira. 

PvUicatimu  of  the  Stuttgart  Literary  Union. 
London,  Williams  &  Norgate. 

A  socirrv  was,  it  appears,  establiriied  at  Stuttr- 
gart  in  1843,  resembling  in  its  general  principles 
oar  Camden  Society,  for  the  pnblicatinn  of  curi- 
ous and  valuable  old  mannscripts.  Already  it  has 
sent  out  several  volumes  interesting  to  the  historian 
and  the  antiquary,  some  of  which  we  think  it  well 
briefly  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers, 
and  an  gentle  dreamers  over  "  the  antique  worid," 
and  all  who  love  to  spend  summer  afternoons  in 
old  libraries,  where  the  light,  through  painted 
-windows,  falls  on  the  illuminated  manuscript,  and 
occasionally  to  banquet  on  some  old  garland  of  the 
lays  sung  by  the  Troubadours  ere  the  earth  was 
disenchanted  by  the  loadstone  and  the  press — all 
who  prefer  these  old  sincerities  in  manuscript  to 
the  effusions  of  our  laborionsly  light  and  studiously 
comic  literature,  will  be  pleased  with  Uie  fruits  of 
the  Stuttgart  Union. 

The  first  publication  of  the  society  was  the 
Strassbm'gh  Ckronick  of  Closener,  a  vfotk  of  the 
fourteenth  cenlory.  The  eariy  productions  of  Al- 
sace historiography  consist,  as  usual  in  the  middle 
ages,  of  very  brief  notices  of  events.  Among  the 
earliest  works  of  this  kind  are  the  Colmar  aonals, 
comprised  ia  short  sentences,  and  extending  their 
DOtiees  from  1311  to  1303.  Their  author  was  a 
Dominican  fiiar  of  the  town  whose  name  they 
bear.  Besides  ecclesiastical  afiairs,  he  notices 
natural  phenomena,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  taste 
for  geography.  Closener  was  industrious  in  liter- 
ature, and  wrote,  besides  his  Chronicle,  a  Latin 
and  German  dictionary,  and  a  work  on  ecclesiasti- 
cal ceremonies.  Ho  died  in  1384.  His  Chronicle 
contains  a  Ust  of  the  Popes  down  to  Clement  VI., 
and  a  catalogue  of  kings.  Then  we  have  accounts 
of  conflagrations,  persecutions  of  the  Jews,  pesti- 
lences, civil  disturbances,  and  several  notices  of 
natural  phenomena — all,  it  must  be  confessed,  re- 
lated in  a  very  dry  way.  The  following  is  a  brief 
record  of  a  great  persecution  of  the  Jews : — 

In  1349  the  Jews  were  burned  upon  a  wooden 
stage  in  the  church-yard  at  Strassburgh  on  St. 
Feltin's  Day.  In  the  same  year,  also,  they  were 
burned  in  all  the  towns  on  the  Rhine.  The  reason 
was,  becanse  it  was  said  that  they  had  poisoned 
the  springs  and  waters.  In  some  of  the  towns 
they  were  burned  with  judgment,  but  in  others  the 
people  set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  so  burned  them 
inside. 

That  is  ail !  Immediately  following  we  have  a 
curious  account  of  the  sect  of  Flagellators,  who 
arose  in  great  power  in  the  same  year,  and  the 
mania  spread  fast  and  extensively  among  the  men, 
women,  and  children  of  the  country.  They  entered 
the  towns  in  solemn  procession,  bearing  lights  and 
crosses,  and  singing  their  peculiar  hymns.  The 
church-bells  welcomed  them,  and,  after  a  service 
in  the  church,  they  repaired  to  their  place  of  exer- 
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eise,  where  they  stripped  their  shoulders,  sang 
penitential  hymns,  and,  meanwhile,  scourged  them- 
selves severely.  After  this  public  ceremony  of 
flagellation,  one  of  their  number  read  a  letter  con- 
taining a  pretended  new  revelation.  The  flagel- 
lators rose  into  such  fame  as  workers  of  miracles, 
and  so  infected  the  people  with  their  fiuiaticism, 
that  at  last  the  priests  felt  it  necessary  strenuously 
to  oppose  the  nuisance,  and  an  edict  was  issued, 
commanding  that  "  whosoever  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  flagellation  should  be  content  to  whip  himself 
privately  in  his  own  house."  "  This  1  have  writ- 
ten," says  Closener, "  of  what  took  place  at  Strass- 
burgh, and  as  it  was  there  so  was  it  also  in  all  the 
towns  on  the  Rhine,  in  Suabia,  in  Franconia,  and 
in  Westrick." 

In  the  second  publication  we  have  collected  in  a 
volume,  the  autobiography  of  a  Suabian  nobleman, 
George  ron  Ekingen,  who  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  tells  us  of  his  duel  with  a  very 
strong  Saracen  ;  the  work  of  .£neas  Sylvius,  De 
Firis  Ulustribus,  the  Account-Book  of  Oil  Rutland, 
a  merchant  of  Ulm,  and  the  Codex  Htrsougiensis, 
containing  memoirs  of  the  convent  of  Hirsau. 
The  last  record  is  of  considerable  importance  in 
the  history  of  Suabia,  Alsace  and  South-west  Ger- 
many. 

Another  work  of  interest  to  the  lover  of  old 
world  records,  is  a  copy  of  the  Weingarten  manu- 
script collection  of  old  German  Minstrelsy.  B»- 
sides  the  Parisian  copy,  it  is  the  only  one  orna- 
mented with  the  minstrels'  portraits,  and  it  has  a 
better  text ;  for  many  of  the  lays  of  the  twelfUi 
century,  which  suffered  alterations  in  the  former, 
are  here  found  in  their  original  forms.  The  figures 
with  which  it  is  decorated  are  not  without  expres- 
sion, and  seem  to  be  productions  of  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Of  course  these  old  lays  are 
somewhat  monotonous  in  their  complaints  of  cold 
dames  and  zealous  services  unrewarded.  Here  ia 
a  short  specimen  of  the  language,  which,  with  a 
little  attention  to  certain  contractions  and  other 
peculiarities,  may  be  easily  read : — 

Sol  min  sprechen  sol  min  singen, 

Sol  min  lager  dienest  sol  min  stetekait, 

Niht  ain  liebes  ende  bringen, 

1st  es  alles  ain  verlomv  arebait. 

Wie  sint  danne  bin  vetswimden 

Mine  tage. 

Sol  ich  niht  genade  vmden 

Das  ist  min  clage. 

Our  version  is,  we  gnat,  not  closely  literal,-~ 

Shall  all  that  I  have  snn^  and  said, 
My  patient,  faithful  service  past, 
My  days  of  toil  forever  fled, 
Be  crowned  with  no  reward  at  last  ? 
All  fail  to  make  her  heart  relent. 
And  leave  me  only  this  lament  ? 

But  the  most  interesting  of  the  publications  of 
the  Stuttgart  Society  which  have  reached  us  is,, 
certainly,  the  complete  copy,  in  three  handsome- 
octavo  volumes,  of  the  "  Evagatorinm,"  or  "  Joiir> 
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nal  of  Peregrinations  in  the  lloly  Land,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt,"  written  in  the  iifteenth  century,  ty 
Felix  Faber,  a  brother  of  tlio  convent  of  Ulra. 
"the  work  is  well  edited  by  Conrad  H&ssler,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Royal  Ctymnasiam  at  Ulm,  wlio  dis- 
covered it  in  the  library  there  a  few  years  ago.  A 
vernacular  epitome  of  the  Worltj  written  by  t"aber 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  been  al- 
ready introduced  to  our  notice,  with  commendation, 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine."  Though  Brother  Felix  was  often  de- 
ceived by  the  stories  of  the  monks,  his  descriptions 
of  the  places  he  visited  are  faithful  and  valuable. 

00  Paschal  Sunday,  the  Sth  of  April,  1480,  he 
performed  his  farewell  service  at  Ulm,  commend- 
ing himself  to  the  prayers  of  his  brethren  and  con- 
gregation, and,  OD  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  same 
month,  set  out  upon  his  arduous  pilgrimage. 

We  like  a  thorough-going  book,  either  all  faith 

01  all  science  ;  and  for  this  reason  few  of  our  mod- 
en  books  of  travels  in  Palestine  have  pleased  us. 
We  have  no  patience  with  Chateaubriand  or  any  of 
his  followers.  The  imagination  has  its  part  to 
play,  and  so  has  the  understanding  ;  but  the  one 
has  no  right  to  act  under  the  colors  of  the  other. 
When  we  are  attending  to  an  argument  we  do  not 
like  to  be  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  poetry ;  and  if 
the  traditions  of  Palestine  are  to  be  examined  by 
ithe  usual  rules  of  historical  evidence,  let  the  trial 
proceed  as  rigorously  and  coolly  as  if  they  were 

.only  matters  of  English  history ;  let  no  glow  of 
igoeuy  render  indistinct  the  lines  of  evidence.    Or 
iif  they  are  to  be  regarded  in  faith,  let  it  be  a 
whole,  hearty,  sweeping  faith,  like  that  of  old 
Felix  Faber.    In  his  book  all  b  faith.    He  saw 
^almost  every  distinct  locality  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
iture,  and  several  not  mentioned  there  ;  he  placed 
his  foot  firmly  upon  each  sacred  spot,  and  rested 
.his    faith    there,    without    any    assistance    from 
.the    latitudinarian   consolation    of  the  waveror, 
' "  well,  if  not  just  here,  the  spot  is  somewhere  not 
many  miles  away."    He  believed  in  the  particu- 
larities as  well  as  the  generalities  of  the  Holy 
Land.    His  bodk,  though  its  Latin  is  far  from  be- 
ing classical,  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  simplic- 
:  ity  and  honesty,  and  is  not  without  its  beauties. 
It  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  that  curiously  com- 
pounded system  of  religion  to  which  he  belonged. 
A  rich  veil  of  poetry  was  cast  over  the  original 
substance,  but  alas !  under  that  veil  the  primitive 
truth  was,  in  a  great  measure,  bidden  and  lost ; 
and  simple  philanthropic  Chiistianity  was  buried 
under  a  sectarian  mysticism.    This  most  complex 
perversion  is  the  wonder  of  tho  Christian  world : 
to  expose  its  analysis,  to  trace  its  genesis,  is  a  work 
-requiring  all  the  penetration  of  the. philosopher, 
and  the  reversion  to  the  truth  is,  indeed,  the  labor 
'Of  Christendom,  threatening  still  to  be  long  and 
,  severe.     But  let  us  not  mingle  the  thoughts  of  our 
*day  with  our  notice  of  Felix  Faber's  Palestine  in 
•the  days  of  chivalry.    And  yet  haw  greatly  those 
■  days  resemble  our  own,  if  we  are  to  credit  our 


ecctesiastics  and  the  language  of  the  exhortaikn 
which  Felix  addressed,  in  the  German  tongue,  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

A  sad  time  (he  says)  I  may  call  Uus,  in  whidi 
we  live,  when  the  evening  shades  of  faith  ate 
coming  upon  the  vvorld.  The  moming-etar  of 
righteousness  loses  its  splendor.  The  law  is  fbr^ 
sak^n  by  the  pl^ests,  justice  leajves  our  rulers, 
6ountel  departs  fronv.our  old  men,  faith  from  the 
people,  love  from  parents,  reverence  from  inferiors, 
charity  from  the  bishops,  religion  from  the  monks, 
honesty  from  our  youths,  discipline  from  the 
clergy,  sound  doctrine  from  our  magistrates,  good 
service  from  our  military  men,  concord  from  our 
citizens,  truth  fVom  our  merchants,  virtue  from  our 
nobility,  chastity  from  our  msudens,  humility  froa 
our  widows,  love  from  our  married  people,  patience 
from  our  paupers,  &c.     O  tempora  et  mores! 

Could  things  grow  worse  aAet  this* 
Felix  bestows  a  very  bad  character  npon  the 
pilgrimage  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Jordan,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  most  fetal  journey : — 

Never  would  I  (he  observes)  persuade  any  pil- 
grim, however  robust,  if  he  counts  his  life  pre- 
cious, to  visit  the  Jordan,  for  I  have  seen  many 
noble  and  brave  men  faint  and  die  in  the  journey. 

On  reaching  the  sacred  river  a  divine  serviee 
was  performed ;  and  here,  as  at  other  localities  to 
whose  visitors  such  grace  was  promised  by  the 
Pope,  Felix  quietly  and  believingly  records  bow  he 
and  his  associates,  kneeling  down  and  kissing  the 
holy  soil,  received  "  the  indulgence  of  pl^iary  re- 
mission." What  a  contrast  to  "  the  age  of  aobe- 
Hef,"  as  some  divines  have  styled  oar  day !  Yet 
the  errors  of  that  "  age  of  faith"  produced  this 
unbelief;  for  neither  faith  nor  skepticism,  but  only 
truth  is  permanent.  It  seems  a  little  out  of  char- 
acter for  pious  pUgrims,  immediately  after  these 
sacred  offices,  to  fall  to  play  in  the  river  Jordaa, 
but  so  Felix  honestly  confesses  they  did : — 

We  stood  in  the  water  with  great  pleasantry, 
and  one  baptized  another  in  sport.  As  1  attempted 
to  swim  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  a  sudden 
terror  seised  me,  when  I  thought  how,  in  my 
levity,  I  had  abandoned  the  habit  of  my  order,  and 
howl  if  I  should  sink  in  the  water,  I  must  also 
sink  in  the  depth  of  hell  for  my  dissolute  trifling 
and  irreligious  exposure  of  myself,  which  almost 
made  me  liable  to  excommunicatiou.  "  O  Lord,"  I 
cried,  "  let  not  the  water  swallow  me  up,  nor  the 
pit  close  its  mouth  upon  me ! "  With  this  prayer  I 
fortified  myself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
then,  with  &  great  effort  of  hands  and  feet,  reached 
the  shore.  Then  I  immediately  seized  my  scapu- 
lar, and  made  a  vow  that  never  again  in  my  life- 
time would  I  be  found  so  far  distant  from  the  habit 
of  my  order.  To  have  sunk  in  those  waters  with- 
out my  scapular  would  indeed  have  been  an  intol- 
erable fate !  if  in  my  regular  dress  I  should  hav« 
cared  less  about  it. 

An  amusing  instance  of  the  reference  of  all  the 
seriousness  of  conscience  to  matters  indififerent, 
rather  than  to  moral  realities.  He  proceeds  to  tell 
the  perilous  consequences  of  sporting  with  the 
Jordan,  and  to  account  for  them : — 

In  my  second  journey,  amoi^  those  who  would 
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rwim  acro»  tbs  lirer,  in  spite  of  all  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  Saracens,  (who  constantly  predict  that 
some  evil  is  sate  to  attend  such  attempts,)  was  a 
priest  who  had  no  sooner  reached  the  other  bank 
than  all  his  bodily  energies  forsook  him,  and  he 
stood  trembling  until  his  associates  used  means  to 
restore  his  vigor.  I  have  often  asked  him  how  it 
happened  to  him,  and  he  replied,  that  suddenly  he 
fell  deprived  of  all  strength,  though  he  had  pre- 
viously been  a  very  roMfln  man.  And  I  have 
asked  many  pilgrims  to  the  Jordan,  before  and 
after  me,  how  they  fared,  and  have  found  that 
some  trouble  happened  to  all  of  them.  From 
these  facts  arises  the  question  how  it  is  that  such 
frequent  perils  and  disasters  attend  those  who 
bathe  in  this  river,  which  is  neither  broad  nor 
rapid.  Some  say  that  dangerous  beasts  lurk  in  the 
river,  and  strive  to  seize  the  swimmers.  Others 
say  that  near  the  place  is  the  chasm  throueh  which 
the  river  runs  underground  into  the  Dead  Sea,  so 
that  there  is  a  mixture  with  the  waters  of  that  sea, 
which  are  deadly  to  the  body.  Others  say  that 
infernal  beasts  come  up  out  of  that  sea  to  seize 
their  prey.  Again,  others  will  say  the  peril  is  all 
in  the  imagination  of  the  swimmers,  who  have 
beard  so  many  tales  about  it.  But  again,  others 
assign  as  the  cause,  with  more  probability,  the  di- 
vine displeasure  on  account  of  those  who  make 
such  a  place  the  scene  of  their  hardihood  and  dis- 
pleasure, for  nothing  evil  happens  to  those  who 
dip  themselves  in  the  water,  soberly  and  devoutly, 
of  which  we  saw  an  instance  in  some  female 
pilgrims  modestly  performing  their  inunersions 
among  the  reeds  above  us.  Indeed,  I  could  wish 
that  the  common  report  may  prove  true  in  favor  of 
some  of  these  old  women  ;  for  the  common  people 
say,  that  whoever  bathes  in  the  Jordan  will  never 
grow  any  older ;  but  for  all  the  time  ho  spends  in 
the  water,  will  become  so  much  younger  than  he 
was  on  entering  it. 

The  refutation  of  this  "vulgar  error,"  on  s 
matter  open  to  constant  experiments,  would  have 
made  a  rare  long  chapter  for  Sir  Thomas  Brown. 
Felix  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  very  unlucky  the 
water  of  the  Jordan  is  to  carry  on  sea-voyages,  and 
how  the  sailors  would  examine  their  pilgrim-pas- 
sengers, and  throw  their  bottles  filled  from  the 
sacred  river  into  the  sea.  For  the  dangerous 
property  of  the  water  he  seeks  to  give  a  reason, 
never  thinking  of  the  reason  given  for  the  pro- 
fessed fact,  that  a  live  fish  put  into  a  basin  of  water 
makes  it  no  heavier ;  it  is  no/  »  &ot.  But  such 
was  the  style  of  philoaophy  in  his  day  on  matters 
of  higher  import.  Felix  was  not  widiont  poetry. 
He  gives  ns  an  eloquent  laudation  of  the  roses  of 
Jericho,  and  on  the  hill  where  the  children  mocked 
Elisha,  breaks  forth  into  an  eulogium  on  the  ton- 
•are.  After  a  visit  to  the  cave  where  Christ 
lasted,  he  tells  of  the  difficult  ascent  of  a  neigh- 
boring monntain,  and  of  the  frantic  penance  per- 
formed by  one  of  the  pilgrims,  who,  while  the  oth- 
ers with  great  distress  climbed  up  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  ascended  it  with  his  arms  outstretched, 
"  in  modum  crnds,"  and  arrived  at  the  summit, 
almost  dead  with  fatigue.  On  his  raturn  to  the 
holy  sepokhre  he  exposes  the  fact,  that  inattention 
to  the  rule  of  "  ne  quid  nimis,"'  had  led  the  sub- 


lime into  the  ridiculous,  and  censures  the  irrever- 
ent tattle  on  politics,  martial  afRkiis,  and  soldiers' 
pay,  which  he  heard  there,  telling  a  notable  in- 
stance of  the  profanity  of  a  German  soldier  at  the 
spot,  which  was  instantly  punished  with  a  stroke 
of  palsy.  In  justification  of  his  collection  of  stones 
and  thorns  as  relics  from  the  Holy  Land,  he  tells 
of  the  great  value  which  the  Eastern  people  set 
upon  all  relics  from  the  famotis  church  of  the 
Three  Kings  at  Cologne.  He  gives  us,  after  a 
history  of  Jerusalem  and  its  rulers,  an  account  of 
sixteen  classes  of  people  inhabiting  the  holy  city 
in  his  day,  viz.,  Saracens,  {facibua  omnium  hare- 
stum  squa/entes,)  Greeks,  (full  of  envy  against 
the  Romish  Church,)  Syrians,  (lying  people,) 
Jacobites,  (a  sect  from  the  Greek  Church,) 
Abyssinians,  Nestorians,  Armenians,  Gregorians, 
Maronites,  Turks,  Bedouins,  (equally  hated  by 
Christians  and  Saracens,)  Assasines,  a  sect  of  Mo- 
hammedans, (who  professed  to  hold  a  secret  law,) 
Mamelukes,  Jews,  and,  lastly,  Latin  Christians, 
"  who  desire,  with  all  their  hearts,  that  the  Chris- 
tian princes  would  come  and  subject  all  things  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Roman  Church." 

No  doubt  some  source  of  unity  must  have  been 
desirable  amid  such  an  incongruous  assemblage  of 
people,  but  might  not  common  justice,  charity  and 
moderation,  have  produced  a  more  permanent  peace 
than  could  be  insured  by  any  established  despotism  1 

If  we  have  not  swept  away  the  nuisance  of  sec- 
tarian animosities  from  the  Christian  world,  we 
have  certainly  made  some  slight  improvements  in 
other  matters  since  the  days  of  Felix,  as  all  will 
allow  who  read  his  account  of  the  filth  and  discom- 
fort attending  his  voyage  on  the  Mediterranean. 
He  may  well  declare  that  the  pilgrimage  required 
some  nerve ;  for  we  should  dread  all  the  Saracen 
armies  less  than  such  a  vessel  as  he  describes. 
The  details  of  the  account  may  safely  rest  in  Latin 
almost  as  bad  as  themselves,  for  we  shall  not 
venture  to  attempt  their  decoration  in  English. 
Here  is  a  specimen  uf  the  international  morality 
which  accompanied  all  this  ecclesiastical  enterprise. 
Felix  was  tempted  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of 
the  prophet  (JUius  perditionis)  at  Mecca : — 

If  I  could  have  found  a  companion  for  the  jour- 
ney, I  think  I  should  have  ventured.  But  here 
arises  the  question,  whether  he  who  kisses  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed,  or  kneels  before  it,  or  per- 
forms any  outward  sign  of  veneration  there,  is  tu 
be  accounted  an  infidel?  Alexander  of  Hallu 
replies,  that  if  a  Christian  should  do  so,  and  really 
mean  so,  in  his  heart,  he  would  be,  of  course,  an 
apostate  and  a  heretic.  But  if  he  should  do  so  only 
in  words,  or  urged  by  fear,  then  he  would  sin 
indeed,  mortally,  yet  not  so  as  to  be  excommuni- 
cated or  reckoned  a  heretic,  nor  that  he  should 
need  to  goto  the  Pope  or  the  bishop  for  absolution. 
So  says  Alexander.  But  he  who  goes  to  Mecca  in 
pretended  veneration,  but  in  his  heart  all  the  while 
abominates  the  error  of  Mohammed,  certainly  sins 
more  than  a  little,  yet  I  believe  he  is  to  be  hghUy 
punished  and  excused. 

If  Felix  is  unfair  towards  the  Saracens,  he  is 
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not  taan  ebaritaUe  towards  the  Greek  Chuiob,  as 
his  aocovnt  of  the  monastmy  of  St.  Catheiine  will 
•how  ; — 

This  monasteTy  had,  some  years  ago,  ahout  a 
hundred  monks  ;  but  now  there  are  scarcely  thirty 
in  it.  They  have  some  things  praiseworthy  among 
them ;  but  other  things  execrable.  I  commend 
them  for  their  attention  to  the  rule  of  St.  Basil, 
according  to  whose  directions,  they  lead  a  life 
sufficiently  rigorous  as  to  spare  diet  and  vile  cloth- 
ing. They  never  eat  flesh,  and  only  drink  wine 
on  rare  festivals.  There  are  several  serious  and 
devout  old  men  among  them.  Whoever  will  join 
them  from  any  sect,  whether  he  be  Roman,  Greek, 
German,  or  Egyptian,  excepting  the  Jacobite  and 
Armenian  sects,  they  willingly  receive  him.  They 
suffer  no  woman  to  enter  the  convent,  well  know- 
ing the  satire,  "  peace  and  a  woman  cannot  dwell 
under  one  roof;  he  who  would  live  without  con- 
tention must  be  a  bachelor."  Formerly,  while  they 
continued  in  obedience  to  the  pope,  Uiey  received 
pilgrims  with  cheerful  hospitality.  On  this  account, 
St.  Gregory  sent  large  sums  from  Rome,  for  these 
religious  men  of  Mt.  Sinai,  which  they  devoted  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  Roman  church  m  the  east. 
But  now  what  shall  I  say  ?  If  I  had  seen  these 
monks  even  raising  the  dead,  celebrating  masses, 
acting  as  confessors,  performing  all  divine  offices, 
peacefully  dwelling^  together,  keeping  the  rules  of 
their  order,  mortifying  themselves  with  fasts 
and  vigils,  zealous  for  chastity,  and  exercising 
themselves  in  all  other  eminent  virtues, — still  I 
would  not  believe  them  to  possess  any  sanctity  or 
genuine  virtue,  or  that  they  could  perform  any 
action  pleasing  to  God  ;  I  would  still  believe  there 
to  be  no  religion  acceptable  to  God  among  them ; 
because  they  are  not  in  the  Catholic  church,  but  the 
ob<itinaey  of  their  schism  has  made  them  heretics. 
Therefore  they  cannot  be  in  charity.  Lazarus  is 
not  raised  from  the  dead  except  at  Bethany,  in  the 
home  of  obedience,  in  the  Roman  church.  Neither 
the  active  life  of  Martha,  nor  the  contomplative  life 
of  Mary,  is  to  bo  found,  except  in  the  same  Beth- 
any ;  nor  can  tme  peace  or  virtue  exist  out  of  the 
church.  Last  year,  as  I  was  preaching  in  the 
church  at  Ulm,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Michael,  a 
Greek  monk  came  into  the  church  with  a  letter 
bearing  the  seal  of  the  Patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
and  desired  that  he  might  read  it  to  the  people. 
It  was  to  solicit  contributions  for  the  repairs  of  the 
church  of  St.  Catherine  on  Mt.  Sinai,  and  prom- 
ised large  indulgences  to  all  contributors.  After  the 
letter  had  been  read,  I  addressed  the  people  plainly 
as  follows : — "  See,  here  stands  a  brother  of  the 
convent  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  begs  your  aid  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  church  of  St.  Catherine;  but  I 
exhort  you,  in  the  Lord,  to  give  nothing  to  that 
brother,  who  is  a  schismatic,  a  heretic,  an  infidel, 
and  anathematized  :  so  that  he  ought  not  even  to 
be  admitted  into  our  churches.  Secondly,  give 
nothing  toward  the  repairs  of  St.  Catherine's 
church,  though  it  should  be  tlireatoned  with  total 
ruin  (which  is  not  the  case  ;)  for  that  church  is, 
alas !  no  longer  Catholic,  but  heretical,  and  does 
not  afford  a  place  in  its  services  to  us  of  the  Roman 
church.  So  let  it  go  to  ruin  !  Here  stands  this 
brother,  and  begs  for  your  gold  and  silver ;  but  I 
know  very  well  that  when  he  is  at  home  he  will 
not  so  much  as  open  the  door  of  the  church  for 
us  gratis,  nor  give  one  of  us  a  cup  of  cold  water ; 
nay,  you  must  buy  of  his  brethren  your  very  staves 
to  climb  the  sacred  Mount. ' '    When  I  had  said  this, 


the  people  dispersed,  leaving  him  without  a  6r- 
thing.:  and,  indeed,  he  was  advised  speedily  to 
qoit  toe  town  lest  he  should  eome  nnder  a  strkt 
questioning.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  money 
which  be  has  collected  elsewhere  will  ever  find  its 
way  to  Mt.  Sinai. 

So  much  for  onr  pilgrim's  charity  towards  the 
Greeks.  To  the  Saracens  he  gives  some  praise 
for  their  skill  in  hydl9t>athy  ;  for  be  confesses  that 
in  their  baths  he  saw  many  cured  of  diseases  gene- 
rally reckoned  incurable.  He  also  allows  them 
credit  for  the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  their 
mosques,  and  adds  "  a  sad  contrast  to  our  churches 
in  Jerusalem,  which  are  like  stables  for  filth!" 
Then  arises  a  serions  question, "  an  Christianns  sine 
peccato  possit  mnscheam  intrare  et  contomeliam, 
derisionem  et  truflam  aliquam  facere ;  libros  vel  fe- 
nestras vel  lampades  destruere,  lutum  aut  stercora 
poneret"  and,  from  his  anecdotes  of  most  indecent 
outrages  committed,  by  some  of  the  Christian 
soldiery,  in  the  mosques,  we  cannot  wonder  if  the 
Saraeens  entertained  low  ideas  of  weetem  civil- 
ization. The  exclamation,  "  procul  profani !" 
might  certainly  have  been  applied  to  many  of  the 
defenders  of  the  sacred  places  with  justice.  The 
symbol  of  the  Crescent  supplies  our  author  with  a 
theme  for  pious  meditation  : — 

The  Saracens,  at  first,  when  they  took  away 
the  cross  from  the  sunmiits  of  our  churches,  re- 
tained the  cock.  But,  when  they  found  that  tlus 
symbol  might  have  a  Christian  meaning,  they 
changed  the  cock  into  the  iigure  of  the  crescent 
moon,  placed  in  a  supine  position  like  a  boat ;  this 
change  was  easily  made,  as  a  cook  standing  with 
head  and  tail  erect,  is  not  unlike  the  crescnt  moon 
in  such  a  position.  And  even  where  there  are 
cocks  on  the  tops  of  the  churches  the  Saracens 
persist  in  calling  them  moons.  So  they  make 
eome  changes  in  all  their  ceremonies  to  difler  from 
us.  Another  reason  for  the  sign  of  the  eresceat, 
is  that  Mohammed  was  a  man  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon,  given  to  luxury,  to  which  the 
moon  disposes  men  more  than  all  the  other  plan- 
ets because  it  is  of  a  hupnid  nature,  as  we  see  by 
its  eflects  on  the  sea.  Another  reason  we  may 
find  in  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed  whieh,  indeed, 
is  turned  away  from  the  light  of  the  sun,  but  boi^ 
rows  some  radiance  from  the  moon,  as  the  Koran 
mentions  the  praises  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  &c 

Among  die  mles  of  condact  laid  dovni  for  the 
pilgrims,  we  find  some  reasonaUe  observations, 
which  might  be  regarded  with  profit  by  the  tourists 
of  our  enlightened  age ;  for  instance — "  let  the 
pilgrims  beware  of  breaking  off  any  fragments 
from  the  holy  sepulchre  or  oth»  sacred  buildings ; 
for  this  is  prohibited  under  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication. Again,  pilgrims  are  not  to  deface  the 
walls  by  drawing  pictures  of  their  arms,  or  writing 
their  names  thereon,  or  cutting  out  any  forms  to 
serve  as  tokens  of  their  presence ;  for  this  conduct 
scandalizes  the  Saracens  who  reckon  all  who  do 
such  things  for  fools.  Again,  if  a  pilgrim  have  a 
flask  of  wine,  and  wishes  to  drink,  if  Saiaoens  are 
present,  let  him  drink  secretly,  reqnestiag  one  of 
his  comrades  to  stand  before  him  and  hide  him 
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with  his  clmk.  Again,  pilgrinu  mnst  not  ridicule 
the  Saracens  in  their  piayeis  and  leligious  ges- 
tures ;  for  they  cannot  bear  it." 

Seven  distinct  sects  of  Christians  ireqnented  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  the  time  of  our 
pilgrim ;  and  he  dravrs  a  strange  picture  of  the 
confusion  that  often  arose  from  the  zealous  conten- 
tion of  various  priests  for  the  use  of  the  altar.  On 
the  whole,  Faber's  account  of  the  Holy  Land  does 
not  elevate  our  view  of  the  motives  and  conduct  of 
his  fellow-pilgrims.  This  notice  may  sufSce  to 
introduce  the  book  to  such  of  our  readers  as  take 
an  interest  in  these  curiosities  of  literature. 


From  dumbara*  JoonuL 
AN   ADVENTURE   AT    LEGHORN    AND    ITS   CO.V- 

SEQUENCES. 

In  the  beginning  of  1799  I  was  intrusted  by 
M.  Barras,  of  the  French  Directory,  with  a  mis- 
sion to  Leghorn,  there  to  lay  out  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  tlie  purchase  of  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion for  the  army  under  Greneral  Uonaparte  in 
Egypt.  As  at  that  time  the  ports  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  especially  those  of  ^opt,  were  almost 
blockaded  by  the  ships  of  the  English  and  their 
allies,  my  business  was  one  of  no  ordinary  diffi- 
culty. I  was  instructed  either  to  employ,  for  the 
transport  of  whatever  I  could  forward  to  the  na- 
tional army^  neutral  merchant  ships  and  privateers ; 
w,  by  ofiermg  large  premiums,  to  excite  the  inter- 
est of  covetous  speculators  to  undertake  the  pro- 
viding of  the  army  at  their  own  risk. 

Leghorn  is  the  only  city  of  Italy  where  a  certain 
degree  of  religious  and  civil  toleration  exists,  and, 
ia  consequence  of  its  being  a  free  port,  and  the 
mart  of  the  Levant  commerce,  the  traveller  may 
there  meet  with  merchants,  captains,  and  sailors 
of  almost  all  the  maritime  cities  of  Europe,  Africa, 
aad  Asia  Minor.  At  the  time  I  am  speaking  of, 
most  of  the  commercial  business,  and  sdso  that  of 
the  monoy  market,  was  in  the  hands  of  Jews  and 
Armenians.  It  was  therefore  chiefly  with  these 
crafty  speculators  that  I  had  to  negotiate ;  a  task, 
it  may  well  be  supposed,  of  considerable  difficulty, 
but  which  I  had,  nevertheless,  the  good  fortune  to 
fulfil  to  the  satisfaction  of  not  only  Barras,  who 
was  my  friend,  but  also  that  of  Sayes,  then  at  the 
head  of  the  Directory. 

On  the  morning  of  the  X6th  Juno,  I  went  by  ap- 
pointment to  meet  at  his  residence  Jacob  Solomon, 
who  was  then  the  Rothschild  of  Italy,  and  lived 
in  a  splendid  villa  about  three  miles  from  town.  On 
my  return  towards  home,  observing  at  the  side  of 
a  deep  ditch  a  great  mob  of  the  lowest  class,  some 
fighting,  some  haranguing,  and  others  throwing  all 
sorts  of  missiles  at  an  object  whose  lineaments  I 
could  not  clearly  discern  at  that  distance,  I  or- 
dered my  coachman  to  drive  thither,  when,  to  my 
surprise  and  disgust,  I  found  that  thU  twse  popu- 
lace were  in  the  act  of  stoning  to  death  a  poor 
Turk  or  Arab,  whom  they  had  previously  thrown 
into  a  pit  of  deep  and  tenacious  mud.  Grasping 
my  pistols,  I  alighted  and  made  up  to  the  spot, 
where,  partly  by  remonstrances  and  partly  by 
threats,  I  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  assembfetge ; 
after  which,  with  the  aid  of  my  servants  and  a 
couple  of  stray  sailors,  who  procured  a  ladder,  I 
extricated  the  poor  victim  from  his  miserable  situ- 
atio.i.   Th3  wretched  man  was  still  breathing ;  but 


he  was  covered  with  bruises  aq_ 
sadly  disfigured  with  gore  and  mud,  as  i 
bear  the  aspect  of  anything  human.  Placing  him 
in  my  carnage,  I  drove  home  as  fast  as  possible, 
and  had  him  put  under  proper  medical  treatment 
at  my  hotel.  When  Dr.  Speroni  had  examined 
him,  I  asked  what  likelihood  there  was  of  his  re- 
covery, and  learnt  there  was  but  Uttle,  for,  besides 
having  in  his  fall  into  the  ditch  dislocated  his  col- 
lar-bone, and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  he  had  re- 
ceived a  severe  wound  on  his  frontal  bone,  besides 
two  of  less  consequence  on  the  back  of  the  head. 
I  could  only  instruct  the  doctor  to  spare  no  pains 
in  endeavoring  to  effect  the  poor  man's  recovery, 
and  assure  him  that  I  should -willingly  recompense 
him  for  his  trouble. 

That  very  evening  I  received  a  letter  from  Colo- 
nel Menard,  who  bad  arrived  in  Florence  from 
Naples,  with  General  Championnet's  despatches 
for  Barras,  and  who  requested  me  either  to  come 
to  see  him,  or,  if  I  had  any  official  communications 
for  the  Directory,  to  forward  them  to  him,  that  he 
might  carry  them  along  with  those  of  Champion- 
net.  I  deemed  it  necessary  to  go  in  person  to 
Florence ;  but,  before  starting,  I  strictly  recom- 
mended the  suftring  Arab  to  my  housekeeper, 
and  renewed  my  injunctions  to  the  surgeon. 

Returning  about  a  week  after,  I  found  that  the 
patient  hui  recovered  his  senses,  but  was  still  so 
weak,  that  he  could  hardly  speak  lend  enough  to 
be  heard,  and  he  was  extremely  deiected  in  spirits. 
However,  next  morning  I  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  bun,  and  learned  that  his  name  was  Abd- 
al-Ali,  that  he  was  the  mate  of  an  Algerine  brig, 
and  that  on  the  day  when  I  first  saw  him,  he  hiui 
been  sent  by  his  captain  with  some  papers  to  the 
country  house  of  Jacob  Solomon.  He  was  letuni- 
ing  to  his  ship,  which  was  to  sail  next  day,  when 
he  was  beset  by  a  senseless  mob,  whose  ftrst  dis- 
positions seemed  to  be  those  of  petty  mischief,  but 
who,  when  he  resolutely  defended  himself,  were 
provoked,  and  from  less  to  more,  came  to  throw 
him  headlong  into  the  ditch,  where  they  fell  arpelt- 
ing  him  with  stones.  His  senses  hiid  then  left 
him ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  that,  but  for  my  inter- 
ference, he  would  have  lost  his  life  upon  the  spot. 
He  then  bewailed  his  hard  fate ;  for  even  if  he 
recovered,  what  vras  he  but  an  outcast  in  a  strange 
land,  without  money  or  firiends,  and  with  but  faint 
reason  to  hope  that  he  would  ever  again  see  his 
native  country.  I  here  interrupted  him  with  words 
of  comfort,  bidding  him  entertain  no  fears  on  that 
account,  as  I  should  certainly  provide  him  with  the 
means  of  returning  to  his  country  whenever  he 
should  be  fit  for  the  voyage.  Tho  depression  of 
the  poor  wretch  was  wonderfully  relieved  by  these 
words ;  indeed,  they  acted  upon  him  like  a  medi- 
cine; and  from  this  time  he  evidently  improved 
more  rapidly  in  health.  In  about  six  weeks  I  bad 
the  pleasure  of  learning  from  Dr.  Speroni  that  the 
Arab  was  no  longer  in  any  need  of  his  services. 

According  to  the  poor  man's  wishes,  I  procured 
for  him  a  passage  in  a  Sardinian  merchant  vessel 
bound  for  Algiois,  and  early  in  August  he  sailed 
for  his  destination,  amply  furnished  with  provisions 
and  money.  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene  that 
took  place  when  the  grateful  Arab  was  to  tako 
leave  of  me.  He  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and, 
clasping  my  legs,  with  tears  streaming  from  his 
eyes,  expr^sed  eloquent  thanks  for  my  kindness, 
which  he  felt  to  be  the  greater  as  being  shown  to 
one  di&ring  from  mysea  in  country,  in  nation,  and 
in  faith — oonduding  thus  solemnly — "  May  Allah 
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/  \'gt3iA  mijinbal*  kr,  the  opportunity  of  showing 
'  that,  though  an  Arab,  I  have  a  grateful  heart,  in- 
somuch as  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  my  Ufe  for  your 
welfare!"  I  could  not  help  being  considerably 
afiected  by  the  looks,  words,  and  gestures  of  my 
humble  proteg^,  who  now  leii  me  to  go  on  board 
the  vessel  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  The  impres- 
sion of  these  events  was,  of  course,  vivid  at  the 
time,  but  in  a  few  months  the  affair  of  the  poor 
Arab  and  his  gratitude  had  waxed  faint  in  my 
memory,  taking  its  place  there  beside  the  thousands 
of  other  casual  things  with  which  I  had  been  con- 
nected in  the  progress  of  my  life. 

Years  passed  on :  the  Directory  gave  way  to  the 
Consulate,  that  again  to  the  Empire,  and  at  length 
came  the  restoration  of  the  old  state  of  affairs  in 
Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1814.  I 
now  retnmed  to  my  native  city  Naples,  thinkinff  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  my  dfa3rs  iii  peace.  The 
stormy  and  dangerous  part  of  my  life  is  now, 
thongnt  I,  past,  i  have  outridden  the  tempests  of 
the  Keign  of  Terror,  and  glided  smoothly  through 
all  the  subsequent  revolutions.  Surely  I  am  now 
safe  for  life.  Alas!  I  had  completely  miscalcu- 
lated ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  man  of  my  ar- 
dent temperament  was  most  in  danger  under  a 
quiescent  government.  The  rule  of  the  restored 
Ferdinand,  in  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies,  was 
so  atrocious,  that  it  was  sore  to  be  conspired 
against.  In  1810,  1  joined  a  sect  of  politicians 
who  combined  with  a  view  to  freeing  our  country 
from  a  thraldom  so  execrable.  I  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  without  reveal- 
ing the  name  of  any  one  of  my  associates.  My 
mother,  supported  by  her  numerous  and  influential 
relations,  appealed  to  the  mercy  of  the  king,  but 
was  unsuccessful.  She  then  contrived,  by  great 
sacrifices,  the  means  of  my  escape,  and  on  the  day 
previous  to  that  intended  tor  my  execution,  dressed 
m  deep  mourning,  called  upon  me,  professedly  to 
take  her  last  farewell  of  a  son  whom  she  had  so 
much  loved  and  cherished.  When  we  were  alone 
together,  she  informed  me  of  her  plans,  and  told 
me  that  she  had  obtained  from  Prince  Canosa,  then 
minister  of  police,  permission  for  the  renowned 
Franciscan,  Father  Antonio  di  Dio,  to  visit  me 
under  the  pretext  of  afibrding  the  spiritual  conso- 
lation desirable  in  my  situation  ;  and  I  vras  to  do 
all  that  the  father  should  direct  me  to  do,  trusting 
that,  when  escaped  from  the  Castel  Nuovo,  in 
which  I  lay,  I  should  find  all  proper  amuigements 
made  for  my  further  proceedings. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  my  anxiously 
wakeful  ears  caught  the  sound  of  "  Chi  vive?"  to 
which  the  names  of  the  father  and  a  companion 
were  answered.  In  a  few  minutes  the  guard  in 
attendance  tmlocked  the  door,  and  introduced  two 
Franciscan  monks  of  the  most  venerable  aspect, 
having  long  beards,  sandalled  feet,  and  other  ap- 
propriate parts  of  costume.  When  the  door  was 
agam  closed,  he  who  seemed  to  be  Father  Antonio 
desired  me  in  a  loud  voice  to  kneel  and  make  con- 
fession of  all  my  crimes  ;  which  I  immediately 
proceeded  to  do^  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that  I 
saw  a  real  monk.  Presently,  liowever,  the  man 
before  whom  I  knelt  told  me  with  a  changed  voice 
that  he  was  no  more  a  monk  tlian  myself,  but  an 
actor  who  could  personate  almost  any  character, 
and  who  had  imdertaken  to  procure  my  release  at 
the  solicitation  of  my  mother.  I  now  found,  to  my 
inexpressible  delight,  that  the  other  figure  was  that 
of  my  faithful  valet  Joseph,  who  told  me  that  I 
was  to  change  dresses  with  him,  and  leave  him  to 


occupy  my  place,  while  I  should  make  the  beat  of 
my  way  out  of  my  troubles.  At  fitst  I  positively 
refused  to  place  the  worthy  fellow  in  si:ch  jeop- 
ardy ;  but  when  assured  that  counsel  had  been 
consulted,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  only 
a  short  impriionment  could  be  bestowed  upon  him 
as  a  punishment,  I  at  length  conseated.  Joseph 
immediately  went  to  bed  ;  I  put  on  his  dress  and 
beard  ;  and  Father  Antonio  having  in  an  elevated 
voice  bidden  me  farewell,  with  a  promise  to  see 
me  again  in  the  morninsr,  we  innmcoiately  left  the 
prison,  passing  through  the  whole  of  the  gundi 
without  challenge. 

A  few  minutes  after,  I  found  myself  in  the 
presence  of  my  mother,  who,  transported  with  joy, 
could  only  call  on  me  to  thank  Providence,  and 
enter  the  chariot  whioh  she  had  provided  for  me. 
My  mind  was  too  bewildered  to  admit  of  my  say- 
ing what  I  ought  to  have  said  to  either  her  or  the 
clever  personator  who  had  done  mc  so  important  a 
piece  of  service.  There  was,  however,  no  time 
to  be  lost ;  so  they  pushed  me  into  the  caniage, 
which  instantly  drove  to  a  place  at  some  distance 
along  the  shore,  where  a  large  fishing-boat  lay 
ready  to  receive  me.  Here  I  recognized  the  pre- 
tended Father  Antonio,  who  informed  me  that  I  was 
to  be  conveyed  towards  the  Isle  of  Capri,  in  order 
to  be  taken  up  by  an  Algerine  merchant  vessel, 
which  had  that  day  sailed  from  Naples,  and  which 
was  appointed  to  await  me  there.  In  fact,  at  five 
in  the  morning  I  was  received  into  the  ship,  which 
immediately  hoisted  sails,  and  proceeded  on  her 
destined  way,  the  boat  with  my  friend  Antonio 
returning  to  land  in  the  direction  of  Sorrento.  We 
at  first  encountered  rough  weather,  but  in  due 
time  approached  the  end  of  our  voyage,  and  on  the 
18th  of  August  I  stepped  upon  the  quay  of  Al< 
giers. 

My  provident  and  generous  mother  had  not  only, 
through  the  English  house  of  Bell  and  Company, 
rewarded  the  captain  for  his  future  services  to  me, 
but  sent  into  the  ship  two  large  and  heavy  boxe 
containing  things  intended  for  my  ose,  but  which, 
to  prevent  suspicion  at  Naples,  bad  been  directed 
to  his  Excellency  C.  S.  Blankley,  Esquire,  British 
Consul-General  at  Algiers.  The  reader  will  pre- 
sently see  what  important  consequences  flowed 
from  this  innocent  and  well-meant  little  stratagem. 

I  took  up  my  abode  in  the  house  of  Ben  Isaac, 
a  Jew,  who  was  the  agent  of  Bell  and  Company. 
For  the  first  six  days  I  seldom  \o(i  my  room,  and 
when  I  did  go  out,  it  was  always  in  the  evening, 
and  in  company  with  some  member  of  the  fcmur 
of  my  landlord,  who  seemed  anxious  to  pay  ae  *" 
proper  attention,  and  even  to  sympathize  •"."J 
misfortunes.  But  on  the  afVernoon  of  the  sixth 
day  I  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  orders  of  the 
mufU,  having  been  denounced  as  an  English  »P7- 
The  fleet  under  Lord  Exmouth  was  now  coming 
within  sight  of  this  den  of  pirates,  and  the  greatest 
apprehensions  were  entertained  by  the  government 
on  that  account.  I  was  immediately  carried  before 
the  atrocious  Dey  Omar  Pacha,  who,  in  the  mMt 
savage  manner,  told  me  I  had  been  plotting  in  »; 
vor  of  the  English,  that  Ben  Isaac  had  ^^""^ 
seen  two  boxes  in  my  possession  which  belonged 
to  the  English  consul-general,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  treason  I  had  forfeited  mv  life.  To  excul- 
pate myself  I  related  the  story  of  my  captivity  «, 
and  escape  from,  my  native  land,  and  accoimtea 
for  the  inscription  on  my  boxes  as  a  stratagem  oi 
the  negotiators  of  ray  release,  an  English  i*™'?^ 
cial  house  at  Naples.    The  accusation,  I  said,  n» 
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vriMn  only  from  the  cupidity  of  Jacob,  who  had 
observed  me  to  poasess  some  money.  All,  how- 
eTCT,  was  ia  vain.  The  dey  gave  orders  that  I 
should  be  kept  in  chaias  in  a  state  dungeon,  and  if 
the  English  iired  a  single  shot  against  his  fleet  or 
city,  I  was  to  be  immediately  impaled.  When  I 
attempted  once  more  to  address  him,  the  mufti 
prevsnted  me  by  giving  me  in  chai;ge  to  four  janis- 
saries. 

In  passing  through  a  gate  on  my  way  to  the 
dungeon,  I  observed  a  chief  of  the  Mamelukes 
staring  at  me  with  great  attention,  as  if  he  ear- 
nestly wished  to  recognize  in  me  some  one  whom 
he  had  seen  long  before.  He  addressed  some  words 
to  a  bystander,  evidently  referring  to  me,  but  I  did 
not  know  their  import.  After  having  descended 
some  flights  of  steps,  and  passed  along  several 
subterraneous  corridors,  I  was  ushered  into  a  small 
dark  cell,  chained  to  the  ground,  and  left  to  medi- 
tate on  my  deplorable  situation. 

Amidst  the  mental  vicissitudes  of  a  life  spent 
amongst  all  kinds  of  men,  I  had  never  once,  be- 
fore this  fatal  moment,  been  shaken  in  my  depen- 
dence upon  a  supreme  eternal  Providence  guiding 
the  afiairs  of  men,  and  operatii^  for  the  good  of 
the  innocent  and  the  virtuous.  But  now  this  faith 
began  to  give  way ;  and  as  I  hopelessly  tugged  at 
the  fetters  upon  my  limbs,  and  surveyed  the  dense 
walls  which  intervened  between  me  and  freedom, 
I  felt  more  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is  an  evil 
destiny  presiding  over  the  lot  of  man.  My  feel- 
ings in  Castel  Nuovo  had  been  quite  of  a  different 
kind,  for  there  I  was  sustained  by  the  reflection, 
that  my  late  design  and  my  contemplated  death 
tended  to  promote  the  good  of  my  country ;  but 
here  to  pensh  miserably  and  obscurely,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  a  reckless  savage  chief,  for  an  imaginary 
offence — this  was  a  thought  at  which  my  nature 
recoiled  with  horror. 

Some  time  passed  in  this  desperate  state  of  feel- 
ing, and  when  I  heard  my  aoor  unlocked  and 
opened,  I  fully  expected  to  see  some  barbarous 
emissary  enter  to  put  an  end  to  my  misery.  Some- 
thing at  the  very  first  assured  me  that  my  visitor 
was  of  a  different  character.  It  was  the  same  tall 
Mameluke  whom  I  had  passed  under  the  gate  as  I 
came  to  my  dungeon.  As  he  approached  me,  and 
brought  his  lantern  near  my  face,  he  said,  "  Fear 
nothing  ijom  me,  stranger ;  but  tell  me  if  you 
have  ever  been  at  Leghorn  1"  "  Yes,"  I  answered, 
"  several  times ;"  and  now  a  flash  of  hope,  though 
arising  from  no  defined  source,  entered  my  mind. 
"  Were  you  in  that  city  in  the  month  of  June, 
1790  ?"  "  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  was  there  at  that 
time."  "  Allah  be  praised,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
nmember  doing  a  land  action  to  a  countryman  of 
mine  at  that  time!"  At  these  words  I  felt  an 
inexpressible  consolation  overspreading  me.  "I 
remember,"  said  I,  "  doing  the  duty  of  a  man  to  a 
poor  Arab  named  Abd-al-Ali."  The  eyes  of  my 
visitor  filled  with  tears,  as  he  said,  "  And  have 

Fou  ever  thought  of  him  since  that  time  1"  "  No," 
replied;  "  when  I  do  a  good  action,  I  make  no 
endeavor  to  remember  it,  because  doing  so  can  be 
of  no  use ;  it  is  different  when  I  commit  a  bad  one, 
for  then  ooe  may  hope  to  atone  fur  and  repair  it." 
"  Oh,  my  generous  savior !"  exclaimed  the  Mame- 
luke, kneeling  before  me,  and  clasping  my  legs ; 
"  behold  before  you  Abd-al-Ali,  who  owes  you  his 
life  and  his  present  elevation,  and  who  most  sin- 
cerely thanks  Allah,  the  God  of  all  mankind,  for 
having  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  you 
Us  giatitode,  and  of  ful£Jhi^  the  promise  he  nude 


to  you,  that  he  would  gladly  sacrifice  his  own  life 
for  your  welfare." 

Having  then  unlocked  my  chains,  he  raised  roe, 
bade  me  lean  upon  his  arm,  and  led  me  from  my 
dungeon,  and  out  of  the  Casouba,  when,  having 
confided  me  to  one  of  his  servants,  he  embraced 
me  affectionately,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  said, 
"  Allah  be  praised,  you  are  saved,  and  I  have  ful- 
filled my  duty."  At  the  same  instant  seizing  his 
right  band,  I  said,  "  And  will  you  not  escape  with 
me?  Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences, were  it  discovered  that  you  have  saved 
me ?"  "  Yes,"  answered  he  calmly — "  yes,  I  am 
ahnost  certain  of  my  fate ;  but,  Allah  be  praised,  I 
must  perform  my  duties  even  at  the  risk  of  my 
life.  To-morrow  my  lord  and  master  may  require 
my  services  in  assisting  him  to  defend  our  faith 
and  our  national  independence ;  I  therefore  return 
to  my  post."  So  saying,  he  returned  towards  the 
Casouba,  and  I  followed  my  guide,  by  whom  I  was 
conducted  to  the  house  of  an  Arabian  roaralwu, 
where  I  was  to  remain  concealed  until  means  were 
found  of  effecting  my  escape  from  Algiers  with 
safety  and  comfort. 

The  next  dav,  however.  Lord  Exmouth  having 
entirely  annihilated  the  barbarous  arrogance  and 
despotism  of  Omar  Pacha  by  bombarding  his  city, 
and  destroying  almost  the  whole  of  his  fleet,  I  had 
no  longer  any  need  to  conceal  myself;  and  on  the 
29th  of  August,  I  called  oa  the  Enslish  consul- 
general,  who,  now  restored  to  liberty,  bad  resumed 
his  diplomatical  functions,  and  acquainted  him  with 
my  situation  ;  through  his  protection  and  interest 
I  soon  obtained  the  effects  that  were  at  the  resi- 
dence of  that  specimen  of  Iscariotic  perfidy,  Ben 
Isaac. 

Would  that  I  could  end  this  interesting  incident 
of  my  life  with  a  joyous  recollection  !  But  no  ; 
my  mind  is  even  now  distressed  in  informing 
the  reader  that,  on  making  inquiries  about  my 
grateful  friend  Abd-al-Ali,  I  found  that,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  37th,  having  been  denounced 
by  a  Mameluke  for  saving  me,  he  had  been  imme- 
diately beheaded  at  the  place  where,  three  hours 
after  him,  the  high  admiral  and  minister  of  the 
Algerine  navy  had  met  with  the  same  fiite. 


Fmn  ChanAen'  EdInNirgh  Jounml. 
THE   WEDDING A    BACKWOOD   SKETCH. 

During  a  residence  in  America,  no  observing 
person  can  fail  to  have  remarked,  whether  he  travel 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  Texas,  the  vast 
number  of  Irish  families  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 
They  bear  such  distinctly-marked  jieculiarities, 
that  no  mistake  can  occur  in  attributing  to  thein 
their  native  soil.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  visit  many 
of  the  settlements  of  these  wanderers  from  the 
green  isle ;  but  nowhere  did  I  meet  any  family  which 
so  singularly  interested  me,  as  one  which  a  few 
months  back  was  residing  within  the  limits  of  the- 
young  republic  of  Texas,  consisting  of  the  father,, 
mother,  a  son,  and  two  daughters.  Old  Rock,  or 
as  he  is  generally  called.  Captain  Rock — a  namei 
doubtless  assumed — emigrated  to  America  seven- 
teen years  ago — his  family  then  consisting  of  two< 
daughters  ;  far  the  son  was  bom  afterwa^  in  the- 
land  of  his  adoption.  For  seven  years,  the  sturdy 
Irishman,  (originally  well  informed  and  well  cdu-- 
cated,  though  his  early  history  was  never  known,)' 
contended  with  the  difficulties  incident  to  new  set-- 
tiers,  with  various  success  in  different  parts  of  the- 
Union,  when  be  was  induced  to  Join  the  first  baodl 
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of  adventurers  who,  under  General  Austin ,  ob- 
tained leave  from  the  Mexican  govemraent  to  locate 
themselves  in  Texas.  The  family  obtaiaed  a  grant 
of  land  as  a  matter  of  course ;  but  old  Rock  did  not 
faney  settled  agricultural  pursuits.  To  have 
round  him  a  well-stocked  farm,  cleared  and  pro- 
ductive fields,  and  herds  of  cattle,  would  have  re- 
quired a  degree  of  perseverance  and  patient  per- 
sonal labor  of  which  he  was  incapable.  He 
preferred  the  life  of  a  wandering  squatter,  upon 
which  he  at  once  entered,  and  which  he  has  never 
since  deserted.  Building  a  boat,  old  Rock  em- 
barked in  it  on  one  of  the  Texian  rivers,  with  his 
family,  an  old  gun,  and  a  small  stock  of  ammuni- 
tion, and,  following  the  windings  of  th6  stream, 
did  not  stop  until  he  came  to  an  abandoned  log 
hut,  or  frame-house,  where  he  thought  he  might 
find  temporary  accommodation. 

Of  these  deserted  houses  Texas  has  many,  their 
abundance  arising  from  various  causes— death  from 
fever,  the  terrible  civil  war,  or,  oftener  still,  from 
men  having  hastily  chosen  a  location,  and  built 
thereon,  before  it  was  found  out  that  the  spot  was 
undesirable  and  unproductive.  Rock  was  not  nice. 
If  the  neighborhood  supplied  game,  he  was  satis- 
fied. Sometimes  an  acre  of  sweet  potatoes,  Indian 
corn,  and  pumpkins,  might  be  put  under  cultiva- 
tion ;  otherwise,  the  family  lived  entirely  upon 
venison,  wild  fowl,  fish  and  oysters,  and  it  was 
whispered,  pork  upon  occasion.  A  reported  fond- 
ness for  this  latter  article  was  one  of  the  causes  of 
old  Rock's  frequent  migrations.  No  sooner  did  he 
pitch  himself  in  any  neighborhood,  than  it  was 
said,  pork  was  at  a  premium.  Pigs  certainly  dis- 
appeared most  mysteriously  ;  but  though  all  threw 
the  blame  upon  Rock,  he  ever  averred  the  pan- 
thers, wolves,  and  stray  hunters,  to  have  been  the 
real  culprits.  However  this  might  be,  after  some 
months'  residence  in  any  particular  spot,  the  family 
usually  received  a  polite  notice  to  quit,  and  find 
another  dwelling-place.  Eighteen  several  times 
had  the  Hibernian  patriarch  removed  his  tent  at 
the  bidding  of  his  fellows ;  any  neglect  of  such 
Orders  being  usually  followed  by  the  infliction  of 
that  summary  justice  called  Lynch  law. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  &mQy, 
early  in  the  autumn  of  1843,  they  were  residing  on 
one  of  the  tributaries  which  pour  into  Galveston 
bay — known  as  Dick's  Creek.  The  son  was  six- 
teen, a  small-made  lad,  who  entirely  supported  the 
family  by  means  of  his  gun,  being  one  of  the  most 
expert  hunters  I  ever  met  with  in  the  backwoods. 
Every  article  not  produced  by  themselves — their 
clothmg  being  entirely  of  deer  skin — ^was  obtained 
by  bartering  venison  hams,  which  they  always 
carefully  preserved  for  this  purpose.  Rock  and  his 
wife  were  now  old  ;  the  former,  though  yet  sturdy, 
moving  about  only  in  his  boat,  and  smoking  over 
his  fire ;  the  latter  doing  all  the  cooking.  Mary 
and  Betsy  Rock,  the  daughters,  it  would  be  vain 
to  attempt  faithfully  to  delineate.  Fat,  brown, 
and  healthy,  dressed  in  petticoats  and  spencers  of 
deerskin,  they  were  the  most  original  pair  it  was 
ever  my  lot  to  encounter.  They  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  but  could  hunt  and  fish  most  ex- 
cellently well :  and  two  adventurous  days  they 
■were  that  I  spent  in  their  company.  Thriy  had 
never  seen  an  Englishman  before  since  they  were 
grown  up,  and  my  pictures  of  life  at  home  enrap- 
tured them.  With  the  younger  daughter,  Mary — 
the  other  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  Yankee 
— I  became  a  prodigious  favorite,  and  many  a  hunt 
in  canoe  and  in  the  prairie  had  we  together.    But 


to  my  story.  After  leaving  ihem  with  a  faiAM 
promise  of  paying  anotiier  visit,  I  found  myself, 
six  weeks  after,  again  at  the  door  of  the  once  ele- 
gant frame-house  where  I  had  left  them.  To  ny 
surprise  it  was  half-burnt  and  desolate.  This  ds- 
appointed  me  much ;  for  I  had  brought  up  severd 
appropriate  presents  for  both  my  young  friends. 
Pursuing  my  way,  however,  up  the  river,  I  hilled 
at  a  farm-house,  where  I  found  several  penons 
collected,  who  quickly  informed  me  that  thefanily 
had  been  "  mobbed"  off  the  creek,  with  threats  of 
being  shot  if  they  settled  within  ten  mSes  of  &e 
spot.  Where  they  had  gone  to  no  one  knew,  not 
seemed  to  care  ;  and  these  parties  being  the  very 
extempore  administrators  of  justice  who  had  wsnwd 
them  off,  I  soon  departed,  and  gained  the  hoiiae  of 
my  friend  Captain  Tod,  where  I  purposed  misl- 
izing  during  some  weeks.  From  Tod  I  learned 
that  two  fat  pigs  had  lately  disappeared  ;  and  si»- 
picion  most  unjustly,  as  it  afterwards  turned  oot, 
having  fallen  on  the  Rocks,  the  squatter  and  hia 
family  had  to  seek  a  new  resting-place.  On  hear 
ing  this,  I  gave  up  all  idea  of  ever  again  seeing 
my  fair  friends. 

Three  days  passed  in  the  nsual  occnpattons  oft 
hunting  party,  when,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  fooitli 
day,  I  was  left  alone  in  the  log-hnt  to  amuse  my- 
self over  certain  lately  arrived  English  pspen, 
while  my  companions  were  employed  in  searching 
the  country  round  for  some  eatue  which  my  fiiend 
the  captain  was  desirous  of  sellinr.  About  u 
hour  before  sunset,  footsteps,  which  1  supposed  to 
be  those  of  one  of  the  returning  party  of  cow-hoyj, 
were  heard  behind  the  hut,  then  at  its  side,  and  in 
a  minute  more  the  latch  was  raised,  and  in  walked 
^■Tim  Rock.  The  young  hunter,  having  satisfied 
himself  that  I  was  really  there,  advanced  close  tt 
me,  and  answered  my  greetings.  My  first  inqui- 
ries were  after  his  sisters.  "Why,"  «aid  he, 
"  sister  Bet  is  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  ttster 
Mary  has  sent  me  to  invite  you  to  the  wedding." 
"How,"  said  I,  in  some  surprise,  "did  your  lis- 
ter know  I  was  here  V  Tim  laughed,  and  replied 
that,  when  I  stopped  with  my  boat's  crew  at  lis 
farm-house,  he  was  on  the  opposite  bank  in  the  Ng 
timber  hunting,  but  dared  not  communicate  witn 
me  in  consequence  of  what  had  occurred.  After 
a  few  more  words  of  explanation,  I  shouldered 
my  gun,  my  packet  of  presents  for  the  young 
ladies,  and,  leaving  a  line  m  pencil  for  my  fneni^ 
followed  Tim  through  the  forest,  until  we  resched 
the  water's  edge,  where,  carefully  concealed  bjT 
overhanging  trees  and  bushes,  I  found  a  n""'*'** 
sized  canoe.  It  was  almost  dark  when  I  stepped 
into  the  boat,  but  still  I  saw  titat  it  already  eo^ 
tained  a  human  being ;  so  my  hand  mechanically 
sought  the  butt  of  my  pistol.  "  Yon  won't  ^o«t 
me,  sir,"  said  the  rich,  full,  merry  voice  of  M*7 
Rock  to  my  infinite  sunrise .  Tim  lat  ghed  heartily 
at  my  mistaking  her  for  an  Indian,  and  then,  cau- 
tioning me  to  speak  low,  until  all  the  houses  oo 
the  river  were  passed,  we  placed  ourselves  in  tie 
craft,  and  commenced  our  voyage.  I,  k"*™! 
the  bayou  to  a  nicety,  aeted  as  steeisraaii.  MnV 
sat  next  with  a  paddle,  and  Tim  in  the  bows  witt 
another.  It  seemed  that,  determined  to  have  w 
at  the  wedding,  the  brother  and  sister,  with  the 
consent  of  their  friends,  had  started  to  fetch  me, 
feeling  certain  that  I  would  come,  after  tl"*  f*^ 
ises  f  had  made  to  that  effect.  It  seemed  that 
they  had  judged  rightiy ;  for  here  was  I,  "".f!^ 
pany  with  two  of  the  rudest  settlers  in  the  wildw- 
ness,  embarked  in  a  flrail  canoe  t»  go  I  kw  "^ 
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whither — ^nor  did  I  much  caw.  This  roving  spirit 
it  was,  indeed,  which  initiated  me  into  many  secrets 
ud  mysteries  of  the  woods  and  prairies  which 
Mcape  the  more  sober  and  methodic^. 

The  record  of  that  night's  journey  would  in  itself 
be  a  curious  chapter  in  western  economy ;  but  more 
important  matters  forbid.  Suffice  it  to  remark, 
that,  after  sixteen  miles'  journey  down  a  river  by 
moonlight,  and  as  many  more  across  the  rough  and 
aea-like  bay  of  Galveston,  enlivened  by  merry 
jocund  talk  all  the  way,  we  arrived  about  dawn  at 
the  new  settlement  of  the  Rock  family.  It  was  a 
large  deserted  barn  or  warehouse  near  Clare  Creek. 
The  family  were  already  up  and  stirring,  and  en- 
gaged in  active  preparation  for  the  important  cere- 
mony ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  the  supply  of  eatables 
and  drinkables  was  both  varied  and  great — all, 
however,  being  presents  from  the  bridegroom,  one 
Luke,  a  wealthy  land-owner  for  Texas,  in  posses- 
sion of  much  cleared  ground,  and  many  hundred 
head  of  cattle.  It  may  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
a  man  well  to  do  in  the  world  should  have  chosen 
a  bride  so  every  way  rude  and  uneducated ;  but  in 
Texas  women  are  scarce,  and  then  the  lover  might 
have  looked  far  before  he  could  have  found  a  more 
cheerful  and  good-natured  companion,  more  will- 
ing to  learn,  more  likely  to  be  loving,  faithful,  and 
true,  than  Betsy  Rock.  The  blushing  bride  re- 
ceived me  in  a  cotton  ^own,  shoes  and  stockings, 
and  other  articles  of  civilized  clothing  previously 
unknown  to  her,  and  in  which  she  felt  sufficiently 
awkward.  But  Luke  had  sent  them,  and  Betsy 
wished  to  appear  somebody  on  her  wedding  day. 
My  presents  were  all,  therefore,  except  a  bead- 
necklace,  employed  in  decorating  Mary,  who, 
secreting  herself  behind  a  screen  with  her  sister, 
almost  convulsed  lue  with  laughter  by  appearing  a 
few  minutes  after  in  a  man's  red  hunting-shirt,  a 
cotton  petticoat,  white  stockings  and  mocassins, 
the  body  of  a  silk  dress  sent  to  her  by  a  Galveston 
lady,  and  a  cap  and  bonnet.  Never  was  London 
or  Parisian  belle  prouder  than  was  this  little  rosy- 
cheeked  Ii|rhl-hearted  Texian  beauty. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  visitors  began  to  arrive. 
First  came  a  boatful  of  men  and  women  from  Gal- 
veston, bringing  with  them  a  negro  fiddler,  with- 
out whom  liltle  could  have  been  done.  Then 
came  Dr.  Worcester  and  his  lady  from  St.  Leon 
in  a  canoe ;  after  them  Colonel  Brown  from  Ana^ 
haac  in  his  dug-oiU ;  and,  about  nine,  the  bride- 
groom and  four  male  and  an  equal  number  of 
female  companions  on  horseback,  the  ladies  riding 
either  before  or  behind  tlie  gentlemen  on  pillions. 
Ere  ten,  there  were  thirty  odd  persons  assembled, 
when  a  most  substantial  breakfast  was  set  down  to, 
chiefly  consisting  of  game,  though  pork,  beef, 
coffee,  and,  rarer  still,  bread,  proved  that  LvJce  had 
had  a  hand  in  it.  This  mesJ  being  over,  the  boat 
in  which  the  party  from  Galveston  had  come  up, 
and  which  was  an  open  crafl  for  sailing  or  pulling, 
was  put  in  requisition  to  convey  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  the  nearest  magistrate,  there  to 
plight  their  troth.  The  distance  to  be  run  was 
six  miles  with  a  fair  wind  going,  but  dead  against 
us  on  our  return.  The  party  consisted  of  Luke, 
who  was  a  young  man  of  powerful  frame,  but 
rather  unpleasant  features ;  the  bride  and  bride's 
maid,  (Mary  Rock  officiating  in  this  capacity,) 
papa  of  oouiae,  myself  as  captain,  and  eight  men 
to  pull  us  back.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  ue  craft 
a  smart  sailer,  the  canvass  was  rap  full,  and  all 
therefore  being  in  oui  favor,  we  reached  West 
Point,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Parr,  the  magistrate, 


in  less  than  an  hour.  We  fbmid  our  Texian  Splon 
about  to  start  in  chase  of  a  herd  of  deer,  just  re- 
ported by  his  son  as  visible,  and  being  therefore  in 
a  hurry,  the  necessary  formalities  were  gone 
through,  the  fee  paid,  and  the  usual  document  in 
the  possession  of  the  husband  in  ten  minutes. 
The  eye  of  the  old  squatter  was  moistened  as  he 
gave  his  child  away ;  some  natural  tears  she  shed, 
but  dried  them  soon ;  and  presently  everybody  was 
as  merry  as  ever. 

No  sooner  were  the  formalities  concluded,  than 
we  returned  to  the  boat,  and  to  our  great  delight 
found  that,  close-hauled,  we  could  almost  make 
the  desired  spot.  The  wind  had  shifted  a  point, 
and  ere  ten  minutes,  we  were  again  clean  full,  the 
tide  with  us,  and  tlie  boat  walking  the  waters  at  a 
noble  rate.  All  looked  upon  this  as  a  good  omen, 
and  were  proportionably  merrier;  none  more  so 
than  my  own  particular  friend  Mary,  who,  in  her 
finery,  was  an  object  of  much  good-humored  joking 
from  the  men  who  surrounded  her.  About  ona 
o'clock  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Luke  were  presented 
by  old  Rock  to  the  assembled  company  at  the  bam ; 
and,  afler  an  embrace  from  her  mother,  the  bride 
led  the  way,  accompamied  by  her  lord  and  master, 
to  the  dinner  table.  The  woods,  prairies,  and 
waters,  as  well  as  the  Galveston  market,  had  all 
liberally  contributed  their  share  of  provender. 
Wild  turkeys,  ducks,  geese,  haunches  of  venison, 
were  displayed,  beside  roast  beef,  pork,  red-fish, 
Irish  and  sweet  potatoes,  pumpkin  and  apple  pie. 
and  an  abundant  supply  of  whisky,  brandy,  ana 
Hollands,  without  which  a  file  in  Texas  is  no- 
thing thought  of.  An  hour  was  consumed  in 
eating  and  drinking,  when  Sambo  was  summoned 
to  take  his  share  in  the  day's  proceedings.  Tables, 
such  as  they  were,  were  cleared  away^the  floor 
swept,  partners  chosen,  and,  despite  the  remon- 
strance of  one  of  the  faculty  present,  Dr.  Worces- 
ter, against  dancing  so  shortly  after  a  heavy  meal, 
all  present,  the  dissentient  included,  began  to  foot  it 
most  nimbly.  Never  was  there  seen  such  dancing 
since  the  world  began,  never  such  laughing,  such 
screaming,  such  fiddling.  Every  one  took  off 
shoes  and  stockings.  I  was  compelled  to  do  so, 
to  save  the  toes  of  my  especial  partner,  Mary ; 
and  to  the  rapid  music  of  the  old  negro,  reels  and 
country  dances  were  rattled  off  at  a  most  surprising 
rate.  All  talked,  and  joked,  and  laughed,  such 
couples  as  were  tired  retreating  to  seek  refresh- 
ment; but  the  dancing  never  ceasing,  except  at 
rare  intervals,  when  Sambo  gave  in  from  sheer 
fatigue  and  thirst.  Such  was  the  state  of  things 
untu  about  nine  o'clock,  when  a  sudden  diminu- 
tiun  in  our  number  was  noticed  by  all  present. 
Mary  had  before  let  me  iuto  the  secret ;  and  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  were  missed,  as  well  as  the 
four  couples  who  had  accompanied  Luke.  Rush- 
ing into  the  open  air,  we  descried  the  husband  and 
wUe  on  their  fine  black  horse  galloping  beneath 
the  pale  moon  across  the  prairie,  escorted  by  their 
friends.  A  loud  shout  was  given  them,  and  those 
who  remained,  returned  to  the  house  to  renew  the 
dancing,  which  was  kept  up  until  a  late  hour.  It 
was  four  days  after  my  departure  ere  I  regained 
my  companions  at  Todville. 

Such  was  the  wedding  of  one  of  those  hardy 
pioneers  of  civilization,  whose  descendants  may  yet 
be  members  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation.  I  saw 
Luke  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  Mary,  on  many  sub- 
sequent occasions ;  but  I  never  learned  that  the. 
American  backwoodsman  repented  his  union  with 
the  wild  Irish  Diana,  who  had  hunted  deer  on 
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Murtany  island  with  the  English  stxanger,  could 
paddle  a  canoe  with  more  ease  than  ehe  could  use 
a  needle,  and  shoot  a  duck  with  more  facility  than 
write  her  name.  Luke,  however,  is  teaching  her 
more  useful  accomplishments ;  and  Betsy,  ere  her 
children— one  of  whom  I  have  already  seen — are 
of  an  age  to  require  instruction,  will  douhtless  be 
able  to  render  it.  I  hope,  however,  my  picture 
will  send  over  no  one  to  wed  Mary ;  for,  though  I 
have  for  the  meantime  returned  to  civilization,  I 
cannot  yet  resign  a  certain  faint  notion,  that  there 
might  be  worse  lives  than  that  of  a  Texian  settler 
with  such  an  associate. 


From  Chamber)'  Journal. 
JOHN  PARISH   ROBERTSON. 

Particitlar  circumstances  enable  us  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  a  man  extraordinary  in  many 
respects — John  Parish  Robertson — who  died  on 
Ist  of  November  last  at  Calais,  whither  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  a  mild  climate.  This  indi- 
vidual, it  will  be  recollected,  returned  to  England 
a  few  years  ago  as  ambassador  for  some  of  the 
South  American  republics,  a  function  to  which  he 
was  chosen  on  account  of  the  remarkable  talents 
and  energy  which  he  had  shown  in  that  part  of 
the  world  in  his  capacity  as  a  merchant ;  smgular 
to  tell,  he  had  left  his  native  country,  only  a  few 
years  before,  as  a  boy,  without  either  money  or 
friends.  A  career,  distinguished  by  so  extraordi- 
nary a  circumstance,  cannot,  we  may  well  suppose, 
be  without  some  interest. 

The  father  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir  was  at 
one  time  assi8tan^secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scot- 
land in  Edinburgh :  we  remember  him  in  the  de- 
dine  of  hit  days,  a  clever,  lively,  quaint  old  man, 
with  a  strong  spite  of  the  good  breeding  of  the  old 
school,  which  gave  at  once  limitation  and  point 
to  his  many  humorous  sallies,  and  made  him 
the  delight  of  listening  youth.  The  mother  of 
Mr.  Robertson  was  Juliet  Parish,  daughter  of  an 
eminent  Hamburgh  merchant  of  Scottish  extrac- 
tion. John  Parish  Robertson  was  bom  either  in 
Kelso  or  Edinburgh,  and  educated  at  the  grammar 
school  of  Dalkeith.  While  he  was  still  a  boy,  bis 
father  was  obliged,  on  account  of  bad  health,  to 
resign  his  situation  in  the  bank,  and  enter  a  mer- 
cantile house  at  Glasgow.  Commissioned  to  visit 
the  river  Plate  for  business  objects,  he  took  his 
clever  boy  along  with  him,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
his  company,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  introduce 
him  to  a  mercantile  career.  They  wei«  together 
in  Monte  Video  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
British  under  General  Whitelock  in  1806 ;  and  Mr. 
Robertson  used  to  say  that  his  first  appearance  in 
public  life  was  as  a  powder-monkey,  having  been 
put  to  the  business  of  handing  out  cartridges  dur- 
»g  some  of  the  military  operations  of  the  place. 
On  the  cession  of  this  city,  Mr.  Robertson  senior 
sailed  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  sent  his  son 
home  by  the  shortest  road.  The  boy  had  now, 
however,  imbibed  a  taste  for  foreign  mercantile 
adventure ;  and  before  he  had  been  long  at  home, 
and  while  still  in  his  fourteenth  year,  he  resolved 
to  start  anew  on  his  own  account,  by  a  vessel 
bound  from  Greenock  for  Rio  Janeiro.  When  he 
had  paid  his  passage  in  this  bark,  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  two  guineas,  and  one  of  these  he 
thought  it  as  well  to  send  back  to  his  mother,  who 
he  thought  might  need  it  more  Uian  he,  as  his 
ftther  was  still  absent. 


The  humble  duties  of  a  clerk  at  Rio  and  on  tfas 
river  Plate  brought  Robertson  on  to  near  his  twen- 
ty-first year,  by  which  time  his  abilities  and  good 
conduct  had  gained  him  the  confidence  nf  Eeveral 
influential  persons.  He  was  now  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  capacity  of  a  mercantile  agent  to  As- 
sumption, the  chief  city  of  Paraguay,  a  country  of 
great  resources,  but  at  that  time,  and  for  many 
years  after,  prostrated  under  the  eccentric  tyrant 
Francia.  ♦  Of  his  residence  there,  and  all  that  fell 
under  his  notice,  including  an  interview  with  the 
tyrant  himself,  he  afterwards  presented  a  faithful 
account  to  the  world,  in  two  works  entitled  Letters 
on  Paraguay,  and  Franciai's  Beign  of  TVrrw. 
Being  compelled  by  Francia  to  leave  the  country 
in  1815,  along  with  a  younger  brother  who  had 
joined  him,  he  sailed  with  the  remainder  of  his 
property  for  Buenos  Ayres,  but  was  stopped  by 
accident  at  Corrientes,  and  induced  to  remain  there 
for  some  time.  This  part  of  South  America  was 
now  under  the  control  of  a  mere  master  of  brigands, 
by  name  Artigas,  who  plundered  the  poor  eslan- 
cieros,  or  farmers,  at  his  pleasure,  and  was  indeed 
rapidly  reducing  the  province  to  a  desert.  The 
circumstances  which  detained  Mr.  Robertson  wew 
as  follow. 

He  was  one  evening  sitting  under  the  corridor 
of  his  house,  revolving  what  slight  accidents  among 
these  marauders  might  give  his  body  to  the  doge, 
and  his  property  to  the  winds,  when  he  was  ac- 
costed by  a  tall,  raw-boned,  ferocious-looking  man 
in  gaucbo  attire,  (that  is,  the  attire  of  the  sbejpheid 
chiefs  of  these  plains,)  with  two  cavalry  pistob 
stuck  in  his  girdle,  a  sabre  in  a  rusty  steel  scab- 
bard, &c. ;  unkempt,  unwashed,  and  Mistered  to 
the  eyes;  and  who,  with  a  page  or  follower  en- 
tirely worthy  of  himself,  rode  np  to  his  very  chair. 
Mr.  "Robertson  expected  that  these  would  speedily 
be  followed  by  others,  and,  in  short,  that  the  period 
he  had  expected  was  come.  This,  however,  proved 
a  friend  ;  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of  Campb^, 
originally  bred  as  a  tanner,  afterwards  a  soldier,who, 
having  remained  in  the  country  when  it  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  British,  was  at  this  time  in  possession 
of  a  command  under  Artigas,  and  for  hia  de8pe^ 
ate  courage  much  esteemed   by  him.    To  Mr. 
Robertson's  astonishment,  this  man,  who  had  pre- 
viously, seen  him  in  a  very  critical  period-of  hia 
history,  a  prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Artigas,  but  who 
was  now  his  friend,  the  moment  he  had  heard  of 
his  arrival  from  Paraguay,  under  circumstances  of 
misfortune  which  were  perfectly  known  to  him, 
had  conceived  a  plan  of  operations  for  their  mutual 
interest.     "  There  is  not  an  estanciero,"  he  said, 
"  that  has  the  courage  to  go  to  his  own  estate,  or 
to  peep  out  of  his  own  window,  unless  he  knows 
I  am  out  to  protect  him ;  nor  is  there  a  gancho 
among  them  dares  to  interfere  with  them,  knowmg 
I  am  out.    I  know  yon  have  the  control  of  large 
property  here,  and  that  you  are  endeavoring  to 
convert  it  into  produce  to  take  to  Buenos  Ayres; 
but  you  will  never  get  all  you  want,  till  yon  com- 
mand my  humble  abilities.    Therefore  let  me  go 
out  and  scour  the  country  with  your  money,  earned 
by  Eduardo  (his  follower ;)  and  I  promise  yon, 
that  in  a  year  the  hides  of  50,000  bullocks,  and 
100,000  horses,  shall  be  sent  here  or  to  Goy»"^[» 
port  about  150  miles  nearer  Buenos  Ayres.)    "1 
don't  want  much  salary,"  he  continued;  "Ili»< 
the   occupation.     Give  me    1200    dollars  a-yew 
[about  JC3501  for  myself  and  Eduardo,  and  I  am 
your  man.     I  want  nothing  for  my  expeDditara 
either  in  food  or  horses ;  my  friends  are  ever  too 
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hamy  to  aee  me,  to  admit  of  lemonetatioD  for 
eithei." 

In  eoDcluBion,  this  bargain  was  struck ;  money 
to  a  large  amouut  was  from  time  to  time  intrusted 
to  his  maa,  and  he  always  iaithfully  accounted  for 
it.  He  made  many  large  purchases,  and  as  hon- 
estly paid  for  them.  The  Messrs.  itbbertson  found 
the  l}U8ine88  so  profitable,  that  they  at  last  invested 
jCSOUO  even  in  the  wagons  and  biillocks  necessary 
to  transport  their  merchandize.  As  the  people 
came  to  their  abandoned  and  miserable-looking 
establishments,  Campbell  and  his  men  would  set 
about  helping  them  to  put  their  farm-houses  into 
repair,  to  get  their  corrales,  or  pens  for  cattle, 
made  good,  to  collect  some  milch-cows  and  horses, 
and  to  gather  together  a  flock  of  sheep  from  the 
peon's  hats  scattered  about.  He  would  here  pro- 
cure from  some  village  a  carpenter  to  mend  doors 
aad  set  up  wagoos ;  and  there  he  would  engage  to 
seod  carts  of  our  own  to  take  away  produce.  He 
aiouaed  the  small  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as 
the  estancieros,  from  their  dormant  state  into  an 
active  pursuit  of  business;  and,  in  short,  under 
the  protection,  as  it  may  be  said,  of  this  admirable 
fi^ow,  and  the  enterprise  of  these  liberal  and  ad- 
▼enturous  men,  the  oountiy,  as  if  by  magic,  started 
into  new  life  and  prosperity.  Messrs.  Robertson, 
however,  were  induced  by  prudential  consideratidns 
to  wind  up  the  business  after  a  year,  and  retire  to 
Buenos  Ayres.  Campbell  soon  afker  sunk  into 
•ome  obscure  situation. 

In  1817,  Mr.  Robertson  returned  to  Scotland,  at 
once  to  revisit  home  and  establish  more  extensive 
and  intimate  relations  with  it,  having  left  his 
brother  and  a  friend  in  charge  of  matters  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  He  was  now  received  by  his  grandfather 
(by  this  time  in  splendid  retirement  at  Bath)  as  a 
vrorthy  scion  of  the  house.  He  in  due  time  set- 
tled at  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
connections  there  and  at  Manchester ;  and  he  added 
Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  London.  In  the  end  of 
1830  he  sailed  again  for  Buenos  Ayres,  but  des- 
tined for  Chili  and  Peru.  He  e£toted  settlements 
in  those  quarters  also ;  and  thiis,  as  he  states  in  the 
last  of  his  "  Letters  on  South  America,"  their 
connection  extended  "  from  Paraguay  to  Corrien- 
tea,  from  Corrientes  to  Santa  Fe,  from  Santa  Fe 
to  Buesos  Ayres,  and  round  Cape  Horn,  and 
across  the  Andes,  to  Chili  and  Peru."  In  fine, 
in  the  autumn  of  1824  or  1835,  tlus  still  young 
man  landed  at  the  port  of  Greenock,  which  he  had 
left  about  eighteen  years  before  with  a  single 
guinea  in  lus  pocket,  with  claims  and  assets  to  the 
▼alue  of  X  100,000 ;  in  a  ship  chartered  for  his 
sole  use,  and  with  the  character  of  political  af  ent 
''and  representative  in  this  country  of  several  of  the 
South  American  republics. 

It  is  truly  painful  to  think  that  this  well-gained 
wealth  and  distinction  was  to  be  of  brief  duration. 
He  had  established  himself  in  London  in  coiuiection 
with  some  of  the  first  merchants  there,  and  was 
prepared  to  carry  on  Soath  American  business 
with  new  spirit  and  new  means,  when  the  wide- 
aptead  ruin  of  1820  involved  him,  and  ha  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  that  country  to  attempt  the  re- 
covery of  some  part  of  his  fortune.  Baffled  in  this 
object,  he  retorned  in  1830  comparatively  an  im- 
poverished man,  and  finding  that  he  must  wait  in 
the  hope  of  better  days,  he  quietly  entered  himself 
a  stadsnt  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  in 
order  to  e£^t  an  object  he  had  long  eontemplated, 
that  of  making  himself  a  scholar.  It  was  an  odd 
nwiatien  in  one  approaching  forty,  but  not  uu- 
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worthy  of  an  entfaunssm  which  had  already  in 
another  walk  led  him  to  such  brilliant  results.  He 
did  acquire,  in  three  years,  much  scholarship,  but 
it  was  at  a  cost  somewhat  too  great,  as  afterwards 
appeared.  Mr.  Robertson,  it  may  be  remarked, 
though  under  the  middle  size,  was  originally  of  a 
robust  frame  of  body ;  but  he  had  undergone,  in 
the  course  of  his  adventurous  career  in  South 
America,  much  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  some 
flesh  and  spitit-shakuig  trials  of  no  ordinary  kind. 
While  still  a  youth,  he  had  had  many  long  jour- 
neys on  horseback  across  the  Pampas  and  the  Cor- 
dilleras, and  in  various  other  directions,  in  pursuit 
of  business  objects.  On  one  occasion,  in  ascend- 
ing the  Parana  by  navigation,  he  had  bad  his  ship 
and  cargo  seized,  and  himself  carried  before  the 
brutal  Artigas,  who  was  about  to  shoot  him,  when 
his  brother  arrived,  and  successfully  interceded  for 
hio-.  The  writer  of  this  has  seen  a  small  prayer- 
book  belonging  to  him,  in  the  fly-leaf  of  which  ha 
had  written  a  prayer  in  contemplation  of  immedi- 
ate death  on  this  occasion.  Then  he  had  seen  the 
fruits  of  all  his  toils  ref\  from  him  in  one  moment, 
and  himself  reduced  from  something  like  (rreatnese 
t,o  penury  :  few  pass  altogether  unanected  in  health 
through  such  calamities.  The  addition  of  severe 
study  was  little  needed  to  endanger  the  constitu- 
tionEil  health  of  this  remarkable  man.  So  it  was, 
however,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  from, 
college  sooner  than  he  intended,  and  seek  for  new 
vigor  in  a  beautifully  placed  cottage  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

Here,  for  about  a  year,  he  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  his  endeavors  to  obtain  an  arrangement  of  his 
business  affairs.  The  necessity  of  seeking  for 
bread  then  (1831)  brought  him  to  London,  where 
for  some  years  more  his  pursuits  were  almost  solely 
of  a  literary  kind.  Besides  publishing  the  two 
works,  on  South  America,  which  have  been  named, 
he  contributed  many  papers  on  similar  subjects  to 
the  magazines,  and  thus  contrived  to  realize  some 
moderate  gains.  .  More  recent!  v,  he  gave  the  world 
a  work  entitled  Letters  on  South  America.  Another 
comparatively  recent  event  of  his  life  was  his  mar- 
riage to  a  young  lady  who  loved  him  solely  for  his 
own  sake  and  "  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed." 
He  contemplated,  we  believe,  a  third  aeries  of 
Sooth  American  Letters,  but  death  has  stepped  in 
to  baulk  the  intention. 

Such  is,  we  fear,  a  very  imperfect  outline  of  the 
life  of  one  of  those  men — the  guiltless  Napoleons 
of  common  life — who  occasionally  start  from  ob- 
scurity under  impulses  given  to  them  by  Provi- 
dence for  no  mean  purposes.  Robertson  was,  we 
think,  altogether  a  remarkable  man — a  merchant 
while  yet  a  boy — a  political  figure  of  considerable 
importance  while  little  above  thirty— afterwards 
an  accomplished  scholar  and  litterateur,  and  all 
this  without  anything  like  the  basis  of  patrimony 
or  education — aJl  the  product  of  his  own  innate  en- 
ergy and  genius.  His  first  independent  act  in  life 
stamps,  we  think,  the  moral  nature  of  the  man  as 
pure  and  genuine.  It  never  was  belied  by  any 
subsequent  act.  His  courage  and  coolness  in  the 
most  tijing  situations  could  not  be  exceeded ;  and 
as  his  means  increased,  so  did  his  liberality  to  his 
family,  and  to  all  having  claims  upon  him. 

His  enterprise,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judg^ 
ment  in  that  enterprise,  were  equally  conspicuous, 
though  ultimately  baffled  by  misconduct,  not  so 
much  in  individuals,  as  in  states.  He  was  the  first 
to  open  up  and  to  establish  a  considerable  inter- 
course with  Paraguay ;  and  though  himself  ex- 
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traded  from  that  country,  the  inteiconTse  he  had 
established  he  still  kept  up.  The  extent  of  his 
transactions  at  Corrientes,  and  the  consequences 
to  himself  and  the  country,  have  been  in  some  de- 
gree indicated.  Upwards  of  one  thousand  bullocks 
were  at  last  daily  occupied  on  land,  and  several 
ships  on  water,  m  carrying  on  the  hnsiness  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  He  and  his  brother  not 
only  repeatedly  rode  along  groat  part  of  the  dis- 
tance from  Corrientes  to  Buenos  Ayres  in  the 
course  of  that  business,  with  the  rapidity  of  cou- 
riers, but  they  established  a  regular  courier,  per- 
haps the  first  and  only  one  ever  established  on  the 
banks  of  the  Parana.  As  the  voyage  u  p  the  Plate  and 
Parana,  by  the  usual  mode  of  tracking  the  vessels, 
was  in  the  last  degree  tedious  and  expensive,  Mr. 
Robertson,  at  his  own  expense  and  risk,  introduced 
steam,  having  sent  a  steam-vessel  from  this  coun- 
try under  the  command  of  a  friend.  Agriculture 
on  a  proper  principle  being  almost  unknown  in 
those  countries,  Mr.  Robertson  purchased  an  estate 
of  many  thousand  acres  within  twenty  miles  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  introduced  on  it  a  colony  of 
Scottish  agriculturists,  wKh  all  their  implements 
and  habits,  including  the  schoolmaster  and  clergy- 
man. The  moment  he  could  calculate  that  the 
re]^ublic8  of  Chili  and  Peru,  or  even  their  principal 
eities,  would  be  open  to  British  commerce,  he  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  conquerors,  who  were  his 
particular  friends,  and  established  a  trade  on  the 
most  respectable  scale ;  and  finally,  though  he  led 
a  trade  established  and  warehouses  stocked  with 
every  requisite  for  its  continuance,  he  was  himself 
so  prudent  in  his  selection  of  customers  that  on 
leaving  those  establishments  to  come  and  serve  the 
republics  in  which  they  had  been  set  up  in  this 
country,  he  did  not  leave  three  thousand  dollars 
due  to  them  in  any  direction.  Wherever  he  saw 
an  opening  for  industry,  thither  he  went;  and 
wherever  he  went,  he  organized  a  trade ;  and  not 
merely  with  a  view  to  the  present,  but  also  to 
future  times.  All  his  plans  will  yet  pay,  though 
not  to  him ;  and  they  would  have  paid  him,  but  lor 
a  perversity  in  the  states  which  he  sought  to  ben- 
efit, that  astonished  and  disappointed  every  one 
taking  an  interest  in  their  afllairs,  as  well  as  him- 
self. Even  his  estate  of  Monte-Grande,  which,  as 
a  model  introduced  fur  the  benefit  of  the  republic, 
much  more  than  of  the  individual,  should  have 
been  held  sacred,  was  profaned  and  almost  de- 
vastated by  the  barbarous  followers  of  the  wretches 
Contending  for  political  power  ;  the  trees  on  it  be- 
ing broken  down  for  fire-wood  in  some  of  their 
senseless  contests,  and  the  walls  of  the  gardens 
and  houses  nsed  as  fortifications.  Yet  notwith- 
standing all  these  injuries,  persond,  and,  it  may 
be  said,  pnblie,  and  although  he  has  related  traits 
in  the  persons  who  have  successively  risen  to  power 
in  those  states,  which  seem  to  stigmatise  the  peo- 
ple, yet  he  has  never  written  of  them  in  any  other 
than  a  spirit  of  the  greatest  impartiality  and  even 
tenderness. 

Mr.  Robertson's  features  were  not  fine,  bnt  they 
were  manly  and  pleasing.  In  business  he  was 
grave  and  decided,  but  business  over,  he  was  all 
cheerfulness.  Being  imprisoned  with  his  brother 
at  Corrientes  by  some  worthies  who  had  mistaken 
their  power,  he  turned  their  prison  into  a  ball-room, 
as  is  related  by  his  brother,  not  in  the  way  of 
bravado,  but  to  make  his  more  unfortunate  com- 
panions temporarily  happy.  Bmng  stripped  of 
everything,  «ven  his  linen,  by  the  soldiers  of  Arti- 
gas,  and  an  old  soldier's  coat  thrown  to  hira  in  lien 


of  ally  he  was  stSl  cLeeifiil ;  and  whenever,  o&  Ui 
visits  to  this  country,  he  could  strike  up  a  dum 
instead  of  indulging  at  table,  he  wss  ever  ready  to 
do  it.  His  wish  to  diffuse  more  lasting  hsppioet* 
was  not  less.  A  friend  in  Liverpool  having  Imt 
his  all,  Mr.  Robertson,  without  being  solicited, bnt 
asking  what  would  assist  him,  gave  him  iTSOOO. 
A  friend  of  his  father  in  Edinburgh  (when  he  re- 
quired a  friend)  having  expressed  a  wish  to  cany 
out  some  improvements  on  his  estate,  which  re- 
quired a  similar  amount,  Mr.  Robertson  gave  it. 
His  liberality  in  encouraging  useful  enterprise  hti 
been  already  mentioned ;  and,  in  short,  what  be 
acquired  by  skill  as  a  merchant,  he  used  vith 
munificence  as  a  man.  Of  all  the  sums  to  be- 
stowed, it  is  believed  he  lost  little:  his  Iocns 
proceeded  from  the  faults  of  states,  and  not  of 
individuals. 

As  a  writer,  we  think  Mr.  Robertson's  style  it 
angularly  clear  and  strong ;  and  as  he  wrots 
mostly  of  what  he  had  seen,  his  descriptions  ne 
in  the  last  degree  graphic,  as  well  as  eBtertainisg 
and  useftil.  He  sometimes  fails  in  humor— in 
serious  matters  never.  His  conversational  style 
was  good  ;  and  having  travelled  far,  and  read  and 
thought  much,  and  mingled  in  almost  every  va- 
riety of  life,  his  opinions  were  always  ready  aad 
sound.  Had  he  lived  to  write  more  varionsly,  he 
would  have  attained  a  higher  place,  because  in  thai 
variety  would  have  been  displayed  the  extent  «f 
his  information  and  his  sagacity ;  and  even  in  tiie 

Seculiar  path  he  had  chosen,  no  one  who  knew  him 
oubts  that  the  concluding  portion  of  hia  labors 
would  have  been  the  most  valaable. 


Pipm  ihe  AiliMiKm 

Religto  Medici.  Its  sequel,  Christian  Mor- 
als. By  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Kt.  M.  D. 
With  Resemblant  Passages  from  Cott-per'i 
Task,  and  a  Verbal  Index.    Longman  k  Co. 

The  present,  we  are  told  by  the  editor,  is  the 
first  correct  edition  that  has  been  printed  of  thia 
quaintly  attractive  book.  A  table  of  errata  to  the 
edition  of  1643  shows,  he  observes,  that  it  under- 
went a  nice  examination  by  the  author ;  yet  sB 
subsequent  editions  have  overiooked  this  important 
table. 

It  is  pleasant  after  many  years,  to  renew  ose'a 
acquaintance  with  an  old  literary  favorite  asi 
friend.  To  enjoy  such  a  work,  the  reader  mil* 
be  willing  to  enter  dramatically  into  its  scope  and 
design — to  see  the  author  in  it  rather  than  ho  »«b- 
ject — to  take  pleasure  in  his  egotism,  and  syinpa-^ 
thize  with  his  idiosyncracy.  Here,  then,  is  » 
benevolent  genial  nature,  revelling  unembarraawi 
in  its  own  riches,  believing  and  loving  fi)r  the  mere 
sake  of  believing  and  loving,  and  affecting  occa- 
sional doubt  only  by  way  of  relief  from  the  mono- 
tony of  one  prevailing  sentiment;  uttering  il» 
opinions  as  heresies,  and  defending  its  heresies  as 
orthodox  dogmas.  Nothing  is  more,  amusing  thtt 
such  a  display  of  raono-dramati«  character ;  noihiaf 
more  delightful  than  the  individuaUty  of  it.  Every 
class  and  section  of  readers  can  find  something  to 
hke  and  agree  with  in  the  ROigio  Media;  and  no 
reader  will  find  anything  to  qnarrd  with,  whsn 
rightly  understood,  and  in  rdation  ta  the  anthora 
personality,  unless  he  be  a  bigot  or  a  partiias. 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  what  Sir  T.  BwwiM 
calls  "  wingy  mysteries  in  divinity,"  will  J'^'JJ^ 
ceive  sufficient  eacoutagement  to  theexswiss" 
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•n  *otiT»  ftith ;  aad  thow  whoBO  minds  we  tronbled 
with  suspicions  and  misappreliensions,  will  here 
meet  with  a  friend  and  brother  who  wiU  freely 
confess  to  the  same  difficulties,  and  yet  demon- 
strate their  consistency  and  compatibility  with  the 
constant  possession  of  a  willing  belief,  so  power- 
ful and  energetic  in  its  nature  and  quality,  that,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  it  swallows  them  up,  and  makes 
noting  of  them. 

Much  grave  matter,  too,  may  here  be  gleaned — 
thoughts  deep  as  the  centre ;  clear,  and  pure,  and 
lofty,  as  the  Empyrean — wisdom  made  visible  in 
the  mirror  of  the  universe — cryptic  meanings  in  all 
apparent  chances,  that  substitute  Providence  where 
others  would  read  Fortune,  and  ascribe  "  the  swing 
of  her  wheel,"  not  to  the  motion  of  "  inteUigen- 
ees,"  but  to  "  the  hand  of  God,"  wide-reaching 
charities,  willing  to  believe  all  things  and  so  tho- 
rough a  peroeption  of  the  soul's  immortality,  as  to 
predicate  no  miracle,  but  the  privilege  of  her  own 
proper  nature,  for  her  outlivmg  death.  Fancies 
also  of  the  finest  and  subtlest  vein  abound  in  the 
mine  of  this  old  book ;  some  of  them  best  contem- 
plated in  the  obscurity  of  their  origin,  and  others 
that  will  bear  bringing  to  the  broader  light  of  the 
present  day.  How  exquisite  the  author's  notion, 
that  he  was  not  so  much  afraid  as  ashamed  of 
death ! — that  we  are  happier  with  death,  than  we 
should  faave  been  without  it ! — and  that  to  be  im- 
mortal, we  must  die  daily ! — Nor  let  us  idly  esteem 
such  sportive  phrases  as  mere  verbal  clenches ;  but 
appreciate  them  for  thoughtful  ooucatenations  such 
aa,  in  the  more  favored  hours  of  meditation,  come 
together  in  the  world  of  mind,  after  long  wander- 
ing about  its  borders,  and  are  recognized  by  their 
j»fent  as  brethren,  by  reason  of  their  unexpected 
similitude.  In  the  harmony  of  their  welcome,  you 
shall  hear  the  loftiest  utterances  of  truth,  and  of 
that  philosophy,  which,  by  the  necessity  oif  its  be- 
ing, IS  auticipative  of  ^  possible  science. 

Such  as  this : — 

"I  believe  the  world  grows  near  its  end,  yet  is 
neither  old  nor  decayed,  nor  will  ever  perish  upon  the 
rains  of  its  own  principles.  As  the  work  of  creation 
was  above  nature,  so  its  adversary,  annihilation  : 
without  which  the  world  hath  not  its  end  but  its  mu- 
tation. Now  what  force  should  be  able  to  consume  it 
thus  far,  without  the  breath  of  Ood  which  is  the  truest 
consuming  flame,  my  philosophy  cannot  inform  me. 
Some  beUeve  there  went  not  a  minute  to  the  world's 
creation,  nor  skah  there  go  to  its  destruction ;  those 
•nx  days  so  punctoally  described,  make  not  to  them 
one  moment,  but  rather  seem  to  manifest  the  method 
and  idea  of  the  great  work  in  the  intellect  of  God,  than . 
the  manner  how  he  proceeded  in  its  operation.  I 
cannot  dream  that  there  should  be  at  the  last  day  any 
such  judicial  proceeding,  or  calling  to  the  bar,  as  in- 
deed the  Scripture  seems  to  imply,  and  the  literal 
commentators  do  conceive ;  for  unspeakable  myste- 
ries in  the  Scriptures  are  often  deUvered  in  a  vulgar 
and  illustrative  way  j  and  being  written  unto  man, 
are  delivered  not  as  they  truly  are,  but  as  they  may 
be  understood ;  wherein,  notwithstanding,  the  differ- 
ent interpretations  acccnUng  to  different  capacities 
may  stand  firm  with  our  devotion,  nor  be  any  way 
prejudicial  to  each  single  edification." 

This,  however,  is  not  a  book  to  be  quoted,  but 
read.  We  therefore  commend  the  present  edition 
to  the  studious  reader,  protesting  only  against  the 
list  of  so-oalled  "resemblant  passages,"  with 
which  it  concludes.  With  one  or  two  exceptions, 
never  perhaps  was  contrast  rather  than  comparison 
so  prerogative  and  cardinal. 


From  Sbarpe'i  I/ndoa  Migaxiu. 
I'D   BE  A    FARODT. 
BT  THOMAS  BATNIS  BATLT. 

I  'd  be  a  Parody,  made  by  a  ninny. 

On  some  little  song  with  a  popular  tnne. 
Not  worth  a  halibenny.  sold  for  a  guinea, 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  light  of  the  moon ; 
I  'd  never  sigh  for  the  sense  of  a  Phny, 

(Who  cares  for  sense  at  St.  James'  in  June?) 
I  'd  be  a  Parody,  made  by  a  ninny. 

And  sung  in  the  Strand  by  the  Ught  of  the  mocHi. 

Oh.  could  I  pick  up  a  thoug:ht  or  a  stanza, 

I  'd  take  a  flight  on  another  bard's  wings, 
Tumins  his  rhymes  into  eitravaganza. 

Laugh  at  his  harp — and  then  pilfer  its  strings ! 
When  a  poll-parrot  can  croak  the  cadenza 

A  nightingale  loves,  he  supposes  he  sings ! 
Ob,  never  mind,  I  will  pick  up  a  stanza. 

Laugh  at  his  harp— and  then  pilfer  its  strings ! 

What  though  you  tell  me  each  metrical  puppy 

Might  make  of  such  parodies  tmo  pair  a  day  j 
Mocking  birds  think  they  obtain  for  each  copy 

Paradise  plumes  for  the  parodied  lay : — 
Ladder  of  fame !  if  man  can'f  reach  thy  top,  he 

Is  right  to  sing  just  as  high  np  as  he  may ; 
I  'd  be  a  Parody,  made  by  a  puppy. 

Who  makes  of  such  parodies  two  pair  a  day ! 


Glort. — ^Mr.  Allen,  in  his  work  descriptive  of  the 
march  through  Scinde,  presents  the  following  scene, 
a  fine  comment  on  mUilary  glory : — "  The  entrance 
to  the  rass  would  have  formed  a  fine  subject  for  Sal- 
vator  Rosa.  The  sun  had  not  risen,  and  the  gorge 
looked  dark,  gloomy,  and  threatening.  I  was  be- 
tween the  quarter-master-general's  party  and  the 
column;  consequently,  there  were  but  few  people, 
and  one  or  two  officers  scattered  about.  The  cra<^y 
and  fantastic  rocks  towered  almost  perpendicularly 
on  both  sides,  many  of  them  quite  so,  to  an  enormoos 
height.  The  foreground  was  occupied  by  the  skele- 
tons of  the  ill-fated  troops,  with  the  larger  fimns  of 
camels  and  horses.  The  gray  light  of  momiog 
scarcely  allowed  the  eye  to  penetrate  the  pass,  which 
appeared  entirely  shut  in.  Large  carrion-crows  and 
vultures,  with  digging  wings,  were  soaring  heai'ily 
overhead.  As  we  entered,  the  ghastly  memorials  of 
past  calamity  became  more  and  more  frequent.  It  is 
impassible  to  estimate  their  numbers,  but  the  ground 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  pass,  about  five  miles, 
was  cumbered  with  them.  Some  were  gathered  in 
crowds  under  rocks,  as  if  to  obtain  shelter  ftom  the 
biting  wind ;  we  cWd  conceive  what  it  mnst  have 
been  in  January,  for  snch  was  the  intensity  of  the 
cold,  that  we  were  almost  all  compelled  to  dnsmount 
and  walk  to  keep  Ufe  in  our  limbs,  and  the  water 
froze  in  icicles  on  the  legs  of  the  hones.  I  counted 
in  one  place  twelve  skeletons  huddled  together  in  a 
little  node.  Some,  from  their  attitudes,  appeared  to 
be  those  of  persons  who  had  expired  in  great  agony, 
probably  from  wounds.  Most  of  them  retained  their 
hair,  and  Uie  skin  was  dried  on  the  bones,  so  that  the 
hands  and  feet  were  little  altered  in  form.  Some 
were  still  covered  with  fragments  of  clothing,  and 
here  and  there  the  uniform  was  discoverable.  The 
horse  and  rider  lay  side  by  side,  or  men  were  seen 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms,  as  they  had  crowded 
together  for  warmth.  One  spot,  where  the  pass  was 
almost  closed  by  rocks  projecting  from  either  side, 
was  fiterally  choked  vrith  the  corpses  of  men,  horses, 
and  cameb.  It  ap^ieared  as  if  a  tremendous  volley 
had  been  ponied  among  them,  or  that  the  delay  un- 
avoidable m  passing  so  narrow  a  gorge  had  caused 
them  to  drop  irom  cold.  A  small  ruined  building, 
on  the  left  ot  the  road,  was  quite  filled  with  dead  bo- 
dies." 
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SCHWARTZ. 


Prom  tlu  GalleiT  of  Portnlu. 
SCHWARTZ. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  scenes  of  war 
and  bloodshed,  and  fret^ently  of  perfidy  and  op- 
pression, by  which  our  Kuropestn  empire  in  India 
vas  established  and  consolidated,  to  watch  the  pro- 
gress of  a  benevolent  and  peaceful  enterprise,  the 
substitution  of  the  Christian  faith  for  the  impure, 
and  bloody,  and  oppressive  superstitions  ot  the 
Hindoos.  We  augur  well  of  its  success,  though  it 
is  still  far  from  its  accomplishment ;  for,  since  the 
first  hand  was  put  to  it,  it  has  advanced  with  slow, 
yet  certain  and  unfaltering  steps.  Many  able  and 
good  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause, 
and  none  with  more  distinguished  success  than  he 
who  has  been  called  the  Apostle  of  the  East, 
Christian  Schwaktz.  The  saying  of  an  emi- 
nent missionary,  who  preached  to  a  far  different 
people,  the  stern  and  hiah-minded  Indians  of  North 
America,  is  exemplified  in  his  life, — "  Prayer  and 
pains,  through  faith,  will  do  anything."  For 
years  Schwartz  labored  in  obscurity,  with  few 
scattered  and  broken  rays  of  encouragement  to 
dieer  his  way.  But  his  patience,  his  integrity, 
his  unweariedf  benevolence,  his  sincerity  and  un- 
blemished purity  of  Ufe,  won  a  hearing  for  his 
words  of  doctrine ;  and  he  was  rewarded  at  last 
by  a  more  extended  empire  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Hindoos,  both  heathen  and  convert,  than  perhaps 
any  other  European  has  obtained. 

Christian  Frederic  Schwartz  was  bom  at  Son- 
nenburg,  in  the  New  Mark,  Germany,  October  26, 
1726.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  very  young, 
and,  in  djring,  devoted  the  child,  in  the  presence 
of  her  husband  and  her  spiritual  guide,  to  the 
serviise  of  God,  exacting  from  both  of  them  a 
promise  that  they  would  use  every  means  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this,  her  last  and  earnest  wish. 
Schwartz  received  his  education  at  the  schools  of 
Sonnenburg  and  Custrin.  He  grew  up  a  serious 
and  well-disposed  boy,  much  under  the  influence 
of  religious  impressions  ;  and  a  train  of  fortunate 
circumstainces  deepened  those  impressions,  at  a 
time  when  the  vivacitjr  of  youth,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  secular  pursuits,  had  nearly  withdrawn 
him  from  the  career  to  which  he  was  dedicated. 
When  about  twenty  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
University  of  Halle,  where  he  obtained  the  friend- 
ship of  one  of  the  professors,  Herman  Francke,  a 
warm  and  generous  supporter  of  the  missionary 
oaaae.  While  resident  at  Halle,  Schwartz,  to- 
gether with  another  student,  was  appointed  to 
team  the  TamnI  or  Malabar  language,  in  order  to 
superintend  the  printing  of  a  Bible  in  that  tongue. 
His  labor  was  not  thrown  away,  though  the  pro- 
posed edition  never  was  completed :  for  it  led 
Francke  to  propose  to  him  that  he  should  go  out 
to  India  as  a  missionary.  The  suggestion  suited 
his  ardent  and  laborious  character,  and  was  at 
once  accepted.  The  appointed  scene  of  his  labors 
was  Trauquebar,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  the 
seat  of  a  Danish  mission  ;  and,  after  repairing  to 
Copenhagen  for  ordination,  he  embarked  from 
London  for  India,  January  21,  1750,  and  reached 
Tranqoebar  in  July. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  life  of  one  employed  in 
advocating  the  faith  of  Christ  presents  much  of 
adventure,  except  from  the  fiery  trials  of  persecu- 
tion ;  or  much  of  interest,  except  to  those  who  will 
enter  into  the  missionary's  chief  joy  or  sorrow,  the 
•nocess  or  inefficiency  of  his  preaching.  From 
persecution  Schwartz's  whole  life  was  free;  his 
oifficultiea  did  not  proceed  from  bigoted  or  inter- 


ested zeal,  but  Irom  the  apathetie  subtlety  of  his 
Hindoo  hearers,  ready  to  listen,  slow  to  be  con- 
vinced, enjoying  the  mental  sword-play  of  hearing, 
and  answering,  and  being  confuted,  and  renewing 
the  same  or  similar  objections  at  the  next  meeting, 
as  if  the  preacher's  former  labors  had  not  been. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  possessed  of  active 
interest ;  for  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  court  or 
the  camp ;  and  his  known  probity  and  truthfalneas 
won  for  him  the  confidence  of  three  most  disslmilu 
parties,  a  suspicious  tyrant,  an  oppressed  people, 
and  the  martial  and  diplomatic  directors  of  the 
British  empire  in  India.  But  the  early  yeais  of 
his  abode  in  India  possess  interest  neither  from  the 
marked  success  of  his  preaching,  nor  from  bis 
commerce  with  the  busy  scenes  of  conquest  and 
negotiation.  For  sixteen  years  he  resided  chiefly 
at  Tranquebar,  a  member  of  the  mission  to  whidi 
he  was  first  attached ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
in  1766,  he  transferred  his  services  to  the  Societr 
for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  with  whieb 
he  acted  until  death,  and  to  which  the  care  of  tlie 
Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar  was  soon  after 
transferred.  He  had  already,  in  1765,  established 
a  church  and  school  at  Tritchinopoly,  and  in  th>t 
town  he  now  took  up  his  abode,  holding  the  office 
of  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  for  which  he  received 
a  salary  of  JGIOO  yearly.  This  entire  sum  he  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  mission. 

For  several  years  Schwartz  resided  principally 
at  Tritchinopoly,  visiting  other  places,  from  time 
to  time,  especially  Tanjore,  where  his  labors  uM- 
mately  had  no  small  effect.  He  was  heard  widi 
attention,  he  was  everywhere  received  with  re- 
spect, for  the  Hindoos  could  not  but  admire  the 
beauty  of  his  life,  though  it  failed  to  win  souls  to 
his  preaching.  "  The  fruit,"  he  said,  "  will  per- 
haps appear  when  I  am  at  rest."  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  portion  of  it 
ripen,  for  in  more  than  one  place  a  small  congre- 
gation crew  gradually  up  under  his  care.  His  tofl 
was  lightened  and  cheered  in  1777,  when  another 
missionary  was  sent  to  his  assistance  from  Tnn- 
quebar.  Already  he  had  derived  help  from  tarn 
of  his  more  advanced  converts,  who  acted  as  cate- 
chists,  for  the  instruction  of  others.  He  wm 
sedulous  in  preparing  these  men  for  their  impor- 
tant duty.  "  The  catechists,"  he  says,  "  reqniw 
to  be  daily  admonished  and  stirred  up,  otherwise 
they  fall  into  indolence  and  impurity."  Aoconi- 
ingly  he  daily  assembled  all  those  whose  neamea 
permitted  this  frequency  of  intercourse ;  he  tsurtt 
them  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  their  religion  ;  he 
directed  their  labors  for  the  day,  and  he  received  a 
report  of  those  labors  in  the  evening. 

His  visits  to  Tanjore  became  more  frequent,  m 
he  obtained  the  confidence  of  the  Rajah,  ot  native 
prince,  Tulia  Maha,  who  ruled  that  citv  under  the 
protection  of  the  British.  In  1779,  Schwartz  pro- 
cured permission  from  him  to  erect  a  church  in  wa 
capital,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Madras  Gor- 
emment,  set  immediately  to  work  on  this  tM»- 
His  funds  failing,  he  applied  at  Madras  for  hrwt 
aid ;  but,  in  reply,  he  was  summoned  to  the  seat  of 
government  with  all  speed,  and  requested  to  set  M 
an  ambassador,  to  treat  with  Hyder  Ally  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  It  has  been  said,  that  Schwaitt 
engaged  more  deeply  than  became  his  calling  m 
the  secular  afl&irs  of  India.  The  best  apologj;  Wf 
his  interference,  if  apologybe  needful,  is  contained 
in  his  own  account: — "The  novelty  of  the  pro- 
posal surprised  me  at  first ;  I  begged  some  '""l" 
consider  of  it.  At  last  I  accepted  of  the  o^ 
because  by  so  doing  I  hoped  to  prevent  evil,  «m  •• 
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promote  the  wel&re  of  the  country."  The  reasoo 
for  sending  him  is  at  least  too  honorable  to  him  to 
be  omitted ;  it  was  the  requisition  of  Hyder  him- 
aelf.  "Do  not  send  to  me,"  be  said,  "any  of 
your  agents ;  for  I  do  not  trust  their  words  or 
treaties ;  hot  if  you  wish  me  to  listen  to  your  pro- 
posals, send  to  me  the  missionary  of  whose  charac- 
ter I  hear  so  much  from  every  one ;  him  I  will 
receive  and  trust." 

In  his  character  of  an  envoy,  Schwartz  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  He  conciuated  the  crafty, 
suspicious,  and  unfeeling  despot,  without  compro- 
mising the  dignity  of  those  whom  he  represented, 
or  forgetting  the  meekness  of  bis  calling.  He 
would  gladly  have  rendered  his  visit  to  Seringa- 

Satam  available  to  higher  than  temporal  interest ; 
ut  here  he  met  with  Uttle  encouragement.  In- 
different to  all  religion,  Hyder  suffered  the  preacher 
to  speak  to  him  of  mercy  and  of  judgment ;  but  in 
these  things  his  heart  had  no  part.  Some  few 
converts  Schwartz  made  during  his  abode  of  three 
months ;  but  on  the  whole  he  met  with  little  suc- 
cess. He  parted  with  Hyder  upon  good  terms, 
and  returned  with  joy  to  Tanjore.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, was  of  no  long  continuance ;  and  Schwartz 
complained  that  the  British  government  were 
guilty  of  the  infraction.  Hyder  invaded  the  Car- 
natic,  wasting  it  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  the 
frightened  inhabitants  flocked  for  reUef  and  protec- 
tion to  the  towns.  Tanjore  and  Tritchinopoly 
were  filled  with  famishing  multitudes.  During  the 
years  1781,  2,  and  3,  thi  misery  continued.  At 
Tanjore,  especially,  the  scene  was  dreadful.  Num- 
bers perished  in  the  streets  of  want  and  disease ; 
corpses  lay  unburied,  because  the  survivors  had 
not  energy  or  strength  to  inter  them ;  the  bonds  of 
aflfection  were  so  broken  that  parents  offered  their 
children  for  sale ;  and  the  gtmrison,  though  less 
afliicted  than  the  native  population,  were  enfeebled 
and  depressed  by  want,  and  threatened  by  a  pow- 
erfiil  army  without  the  walls.  There  were  pro- 
visions in  the  country ;  but  the  cultivators  fright- 
ened and  alienated  by  the  customary  exactions  and 
ill-usage,  refused  to  bring  it  to  the  fort.  They 
would  trust  neither  the  British  authorities  nor  the 
Rajah ;  all  confidence  was  destroyed.  "  At  last 
the  Rajah  said  to  one  of  our  principal  gentlemen, 
'  We  all,  you  and  I,  have  lost  our  credit ;  let 
OS  try  whether  the  inhabitants  will  trust  Mr. 
Schwartz.'  Accordingly,  he  sent  me  a  blank 
paper,  empowering  me  to  niake  a  proper  agree- 
ment with  the  people.  Here  was  no  time  for 
hesitation.  The  Sepoys  fell  down  as  dead  people, 
being  emaciated  with  hunger;  our  streets  were 
lined  with  dead  corpses  every  morning — our  con- 
dition was  deplorable.  I  sent  therefore  letters 
everywhere  round  about,  promising  to  pay  any 
one  with  my  own  hands,  and  to  pay  them  for  any 
bullock  which  might  be  taken  by  the  enemy.  In 
one  or  two  days  I  got  above  a  thousand  bullocks ; 
and  sent  one  of  our  catechists,  and  other  Chris- 
tians, into  the  country.  They  went  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  made  all  possible  haste,  and  brought 
into  the  fort,  in  a  very  short  time,  80,000  kalams 
of  grain.  By  this  means  the  fort~  was  saved. 
When  all  was  over,  I  paid  the  people,  even  with 
some  money  which  belonged  to  others,  made  them 
a  small  present,  and  sent  them  home." 

The  letter  from  which  this  passage  is  extracted 
was  written  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  by 
a  member  of  parliament  upon  the  character  of  the 
Hindoo  converts,  and  depreciation  of  the  labors  of 
the  missionaries.    To  boast  was  not  m  Schwartz's 


nature ;  but  he  was  not  deterred  by  a  false  mod- 
esty from  vindicating  his  own  reputation,  when  it 
was  expedient  for  his  Master's  service  ;  and  there 
has  seldom  been  a  more  striking  tribute  paid  to 
virtue,  unassisted  by  power,  than  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Hindoos,  as  told  in  this  simple  statement. 
His  labors  did  not  cease  with  lliis  crisis,  nor  with 
his  personal  exertions.  He  bought  a  quantity  of 
rice  at  his  own  expense,  and  prevailed  on  some 
European  merchants  to  furnish  him  with  a  monthly 
supply;  by  means  of  which  he  preserved  many 
persons  from  perishing.  In  1784,  be  was  again 
employed  by  the  Company  on  a  mission  to  Tippoo 
Saib ;  but  the  son  of  Hyder  refused  to  receive 
him.  About  this  period  his  health,  hitherto  robust, 
began  to  fail ;  and  in  a  letter,  dated  July,  1784,  he 
speaks  of  the  approach  of  death,  of  his  comfort  in 
the  prospect,  and  firm  belief  in  the  doctrines  which 
he  preached.  In  the  same  year  the  increase  of  his 
congregation  rendered  it  necessary  to  build  a  Malar 
abar  church  in  the  suburbs  of  Tanjore,  which  wa« 
done  chiefly  at  his  own  expense.  In  February, 
1785,  he  engaged  in  a  scheme  for  raising  English 
schools  throughout  the  country,  to  facilitate  the 
intercourse  of  the  natives  with  Europeans.  Schools 
were  accordingly  established  at  Tanjore  and  three 
other  places.  The  pnpils  were  chiefly  children  of 
the  upper  classes — of  Bramins  and  merchants ; 
and  the  good  faith  with  which  Schwartz  conducted 
these  establishments  deserves  to  be  praised  as  well 
as  his  religious  zeal.  "  Their  intention,  doubtless, 
ia  to  learn  the  English  language,  with  a  view  to 
their  temporal  welfare  ;  but  they  thereby  become 
better  acquainted  viath  good  principles.  No  de- 
ceitful methods  are  used  to  bring  them  over  to 
the  doctrines  of  Christ,  though  the  most  earnest 
wishes  are  felt  that  they  may  attain  that  knowl- 
edge which  is  life  eternal."  In  a  temporal  view, 
these  establishments  proved  very  serviceable  to 
many  of  the  pupils ;  but,  contrary  to  Schwartz's 
hopes  and  wishes,  not  one  of  the  young  men 
became  missionaries. 

In  January,  1787,  Schwartz's  friend,  the  Rajah 
of  Tanjore,  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  Beug 
childless,  he  had  adopted  a  boy,  yet  in  his  minor- 
ity, as  his  successor ;  a  practice  recognized  by  the 
£Undoo  law.  His  brother.  Ameer  Sing,  however, 
was  supported  by  a  strong  British  party,  and  it 
was  not  likely  that  he  would  submit  quietly  to  his 
exclusion  from  the  throne.  In  this  strait  Tulia 
Maha  sent  for  Schwartz,  as  the  only  person  to 
whom  he  coidd  intrust  his  adopted  son.  "  This," 
he  sad,  "is  not  my,  but  your  son;  into  your 
hands  I  deliver  the  child."  Schwartz  accepted 
the  charge  with  reluctance;  he  represented  his 
inability  to  protect  the  orphan,  and  suggested  that 
Ameer  Sing  should  be  named  regent  and  guardian. 
The  advice  probably  was  the  best  that  could  be 
given ;  but  the  regent  proved  false,  or  at  least 
doubtful  in  his  trust;  and  the  charge  proved  a 
source  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  But  by  Schwartz's 
care,  and  influence  with  the  Company,  the  young 
prince  was  reared  to  manhood,  and  established 
in  possession  of  his  inheritance.  Nor  were 
Schwartz's  pains  unsuccessful  in  cultivation  of 
his  young  pupil's  mind,  who  is  characterized  by 
Heber  as  an  "extraordinary  man."  He  repaid 
these  fatherly  cares  with  a  filial  affection,  and  long 
after  the  death  of  Schwartz  testified, both  by  word 
and  deed,  his  regard  for  his  memory. 

We  find  little  to  relate  during  the  latter  part  of 
Schwartz's  life,  though  much  might  be  written, 
but  that  the  nature  of  this  work  forbids  us  to  dilate 
npon  religious  subjects.    His  efforts  were  uncea*- 
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tng  to  piomoto  the  good,  tempotal  as  well  as 
■puitual,  of  the  Indian  population.  On  one  occa- 
Bion  he  was  requested  to  inspect  the  water-courses 
by  which  the  arid  lands  of  the  Camatic  ate  irriga- 
ted; and  his  labors  were  rewarded  by  a  great 
increase  in  the  annual  produce.  Once  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Tanjore  country  had  been  so  griev- 
ously oppressed,  that  they  abandoned  their  farms, 
and  fled  the  country.  The  cultivation  which 
should  have  begun  m  June  was  not  commenced 
even  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and  all  be- 
gan to  apprehend  a  famine.  Schwartz  says  in  the 
letter,  which  we  have  already  quoted,  "I  en- 
treated the  Rajah  to  remove  that  shameful  oppres- 
sion, and  to  recall  the  inhabitants.  He  sent  them 
word  that  justice  should  be  done  to  them,  but  they 
disbelieved  his  promises.  He  then  desired  me  to 
write  to  them,  and  to  assure  them  that  he,  at  my 
intercession,  would  show  kindness  to  them.  I  did 
so.  All  immediately  returned ;  and  first  of  all  the 
Collaiies  believed  my  word,  so  that  seven  thousand 
men  came  back  in  one  day.  The  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  followed  their  example.  When  I  ex- 
horted them  to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
because  the  time  for  cultivation  was  almost  lost, 
they  replied  in  the  following  manner : — '  As  you 
have  showed  kindness  to  us,  you  shall  not  have 
reason  to  repent  of  it :  we  intend  to  work  night 
and  day  to  show  our  regard  for  you.' " 

His  preaching  was  rewarded  by  a  slow,  but  a 
progressive  effect ;  and  the  number  of  missionaries 
being  increased  by  the  Society  in  England,  the 
growth  of  the  good  seed,  which  he  had  sown  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  forty  years,  became  more  rapid 
and  perceptible.  In  the  country  villages  numerous 
congregations  were  formed,  and  preachers  were 
estuilished  at  Cuddalore,  Vepery,  Negapatam,  and 
Palamcotta,  as  well  as  at  the  earlier  stations  of 
Tranquebar,  Tritohinopoly,  and  Tanjore,  whose 
chief  recreation  was  the  occasional  intercourse 
with  each  other  which  their  dnty  afforded  them, 
and  who  lived  in  true  harmony  and  union  of  mind 
and  purpose.  The  last  illness  of  Schwartz  was 
cheered  by  the  presence  of  almost  all  the  mission- 
aries in  the  south  of  India,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
father,  and  called  him  by  that  endearing  name. 
His  labors  did  not  diminish  as  his  years  increased. 
From  the  beginning  of  January  to  the  middle  of 
October,  1707;  we  are  told  by  his  pupil  and  assis- 
tant, Caspar  KolhoS",  he  preached  every  Sunday  in 
the  English  and  Taraul  languages  by  turns ;  for 
several  successive  Wednesdays  he  gave  lectures  in 
dieir  own  languages  to  the  Portuguese  and  German 
soldiers  incorporated  in  the  61st  regiment ;  during 
the  week  he  explained  the  New  Testament  in  his 
usual  order  at  morning  and  evening  prayer;  and 
he  dedicated  an  hour  every  day  to  the  instruction 
of  the  Malabar  school  children.  In  October,  he 
who  hitherto  had  scarce  known  disease,  received 
the  warning  of  his  mortality.  He  rallied  for  a 
while,  and  his  friends  hoped  that  he  might  yet  be 
spared  to  them.  But  a  relapse  took  place,  and 
he  expired  February  13,  1798,  haying  displayed 
throughout  a  long  and  painful  illness  a  beautiful 
example  of  resignation  and  happiness,  and  an  in- 
terest undimmed  by  pain  in  the  welfare  of  all  for 
and  with  whom  he  had  labored.  His  funeral,  on 
the  day  afler  his  death,  presented  a  most  affecting 
scene.  It  was  delayed  by  the  arrival  of  the  Rajah, 
who  wished  to  behold  once  more  his  kind,  and 
faithful,  and  watchful  friend  and  guardian.  The 
coffin  lid  was  removed ;  the  prince  gazed  for  the 
last  time  on  the  pale  and  composed  features,  and 
' into  tears.    The  fnneral  aeTrioe  waa  inter- 


rupted by  the  cries  of  a  multitude  ^o  loved  tlie 
reliever  of  their  distresses,  and  honored  the  pure 
life  of  the  preacher  who  for  near  fiAy  years  had 
dwelt  among  them,  careless  alike  of  pleasure,  in- 
terest, and  ambition,  pursuing  a  difficult  and  thank- 
less task  with  unchanging  ardor,  the  friend  (tf 
princes,  yet  unsullied  even  by  tfae  suspicion  irf'  a 
bribe,  devoting  his  whole  income,  beyond  a  scanW 
maintenance,  to  the  service  of  the  cause  which  h» 
life  was  spent  in  advocating. 

The  Rajah  continued  to  cherish  Schwarfs's 
memory.  He  commissioned  Flaxroan  for  a  mon- 
ument erected  to  him  at  Tanjore ;  he  placed  his 
picture  among  those  of  his  own  ancestors ;  he 
erected  more  than  one  costly  establishment  for 
charitable  purposes  in  honor  of  his  name ;  and, 
though  not  professing  Christianity,  he  secured  to 
the  Christians  in  his  service  not  only  liberty,  but 
full  convenience  for  the  performance  of  their  reU- 
gioDs  duties.  Kor  were  the  Directors  backward 
in  testifying  their  gratitude  for  his  services.  They 
sent  out  a  monument  by  Bacon  to  be  erected  in  St. 
Mary's  Church  at  Madras,  with  orders  to  pay 
every  becoming  honor  to  his  memory,  and  espe- 
cially to  permit  to  the  natives,  by  whom  he  \ns  so 
revered,  free  access  to  view  this  memorial  of  his 
virtues. 

It  is  to  be  re^tted  that  no  fall  memoir  <^  the  li& 
and  labors  of  t&s  admirable  man  has  been  published. 
It  is  understood  that  bis  correspmidence,  preserved  by 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  vrooM 
furnish  ample  materials  for  such  a  work.  The  f^cts 
of  this  account  are  taken  from  the  only  two  memoirs 
uf  Schvnirtz  which  we  know  to  be  in  print, — a  sboit 
one  for  cheap  circulation  published  bv  the  Seligions 
Tract  Society;  and  a  more  linished  tribute  to  his 
memory  in  Mr.  Came's  «  Lives  of  Eminent  Mission- 
aries," recently  pubUshed.  We  conclude  in  the 
words  of  one  whose  praise  carries  vrith  it  authority. 
Bishop  Heber:  "Of  Schwartz,  and  his  fifty  yeara* 
labor  among  the  heathen,  the  extraordinary  influence 
and  popularity  which  he  acquired,  both  vrith  Mossol- 
mans,  Hindoos,  and  contending  European  goreni- 
ments,  I  need  give  you  no  account,  except  that  my 
idea  of  him  has  been  raised  since  I  came  into  the 
south  of  India.  I  used  to  suspect  that,  with  man^ 
odioirable  qualities,  there  was  too  great  a  mixture  of 
intrigue  in  his  character — that  he  was  too  much  of  a 
political  prophet,  and  that  the  veneration  which  th; 
heathen  paid,  and  still  pay  him,  fand  which  indeed 
almost  regards  him  as  a  superior  being,  putting 
crowns,  and  burning  Ughts  before  his  statue,)  was 
purchased  by  some  unwarrantable  compromise  with 
their  prejudices.  I  find  I  was  quite  mistaken.  He 
was  really  one  of  the  most  active  and  fearless,  as  he 
was  one  of  the  most  successful  missionaries,  who  hare 
appeared  since  the  apostles.  To  say  that  he  was 
disinterested  in  regard  of  money,  is  nothing ;  he  was 
perfectly  careless  of  power,  and  renown  never  seemed 
to  affect  him,  even  so  far  as  to  induce  an  outward 
show  of  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly  simple, 
open,  and  cheerful ;  and  in  his  political  negotiations, 
(employments  which  he  never  sought,  but  which  fell 
in  his  way,)  he  never  pretended  to  impartiality,  bnt 
acted  as  ihe  avowed,  though  certainly  the  succcssftil 
and  judicious,  agent  of  the  orphan  prince  committed 
to  his  care,  and  from  attempting  whose  conversion  to 
Christianity  he  seems  to  have  abstained  from  a  feel- 
ing of  honor.*  His  other  converts  were  between  six 
and  seven  thousand,  being  those  which  his  ccHnpan- 
ions  and  predecessors  in  the  cause  had  brought  over." 

*  He  probably  acted  on  the  same  principle  as  m  con- 
ducting the  English  schools  ahove-meotioned,  oaihg  "  no 
deceitful  methods."  That  he  was  earnest  in  raoom- 
mending  the  mam*  of  conTcrsion,  appears  from  a  dyiag 
conversation  with  his  popil,  Scrfogee  R^jah. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wi  give  np  th6  page  which  we  had  reserred 
for  our  weekly  letter  to  the  readers  of  the  Living 
Age,  that  we  may  copy  part  of  a  letter  from  the 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 
The  American  people  do  not  yet  realize  the  por- 
tentons  difference  which  steam  has  made  in  our 
politics,  by  bringing  Europe  so  near  to  us.  It  will 
aoon  become  a  question  how  far  we  are  to  stand 
by  President  Monroe's  warning  to  Europe,  to  let 
this  continent  alone. 

Before  we  give  up  the  floor  to  Mr.  Walsh,  we 
beg  leave  earnestly  to  recommend  the  notice  of 
Miss  Sarah  Martin,  to  all  who  admire  the  Man  of 
Roes,  or  love  the  widow  who  gave  two  mites. 

No  event  of  this  month  here  has  produced  a 
stronger  sensation  and  bitterer  discussion  in  the  po- 
litico world,  on  both  sides  of  the  channel,  than  the 
Prince  of  Joinville's  eSusion  on  the  condition  of  the 
French  n^JTi  and  the  maritime  exigencies  and  capa- 
bilities of  Irance,  in  reference  to  war-steamers  and 
in  the  hypothesis  of  a  contest  with  Great  Britain. 
He  signalizes  the  present  French  inferiority  in 
steam-power ;  the  naval  eqaality  with  her  neigh- 
bor that  power  may  procnre  for  r  ranee,  whose  su- 
premacy at  sea  she  had  so  ofien  and  vainly  disputed : 
be  expounds  the  comparative  practicability  of  as- 
sailing the  British  shores,  and,  by  means  of  steam- 
privateers,  of  preying  on  her  navigation  and  com- 
merce. All  uvisions  of  his  subject  are  treated 
with  nnoonMnon  frankness  or  hardihood,  and  with 
an  abiUtv  admitted  everv  where  :  instances  of  appa- 
rent truckling  to  Great  Britain  are  explained  and  vin- 
dicated by  the  vast  disparity  of  French  with  British 
naval  force,  the  latter  being  sure  to  prevail  in  the 
end,  most  destructively,  whatever  advantage  France 
might  snatch  at  the  outset  in  single  efforts.  For  the 
laudable  purpose  of  the  publication — ^that  of  rousing 
the  Chambere  and  country  to  a  sense  of  their  perilous 
situation,  and  to  immediate  heed  of  the  new  means 
(tf  a  glorious  security — the  hypothesis  of  a  rupture 
with  the  nearest  and  most  formidable  of  naval  em- 
pires was  indispensable  ;  but,  any  spirit  or  aim  of 
hostility,  any  wish  for  a  struggle,  any  degree  of 
insensibility  to  the  benefits  and  obligations  of  peace, 
is  disclaimed  in  the  most  natural,  rational,  and 
conciliatory  terms.  You  have  seen  the  railing  of 
the  London  press  at  your  President  and  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Texas  treaty  ;  and  that  even  Mr. 
Wheaton's  commercial  convention  with  the  Zoll- 
verein  has  given  extreme  umbrage  and  provoked 
complaint  and  contumely.  The  treatment,  how- 
ever, of  the  Prince  de  Joinville  and  his  production, 
in  the  same  quarter,  exemplifies  still  more  broadly 
the  intolerance,  arrogance,  and  virulence  of  that 
watch  and  ward  of  national  immunity  and  ascen- 
dent. All  the  organs  of  the  several  parties  in 
London  lavish  indignation  and  opprobrium  on  the 
Midaoions  prince  :  the  Chronicle  calls  him  a 
"  harum  scarum  youth,"  and  bestows  the  epithet 
Buamier  on  the  pamphlet,  which  "  does  not  be- 
speak the  feelings  or  the  imagination  of  a  prince, 
but  the  beggarly  avarice  and  vulgar  spirit  of  the 
bueanier."  The  same  Whig  oracle  tramples  on 
the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  for  having  be- 
trayed a  warlike  spirit  on  some  occasions  towards 
England,  and  then  adds : 


"  As  a  manoeuvre  of  the  hoase  of  Orleans,  the  &ct 
of  the  pamphlet  appeariog  is  even  more  nnwanant- 
able  and  disgraceful,  than  as  the  expression  of  t 
young  seaman's  spite.  There  cannot  be  a  fiiller 
proof  how  heartless  and  hollow  were  those  profis- 
sions  and  those  salutations  which  welcomed  to  the 
palace  of  Eu  the  queen  of  these  realms.  It  was  this 
very  stripling,  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  who  stood  on 
the  beach,  a  cigar  in  his  mouth,  to  receive  her,  tt  the 
very  moment  when  his  piratic  imagination  was,  per- 
haps, picturing,  in  the  words  of  his  pamphlet,  hov  he 
could  '  overtake  an  English  merchant  vessel,  plimder, 
and  bum  her,  and  then  escape  Irom  the  steamers  of 
war  too  heavy  to  follow.' " 

The  Tory  Standard  reproaches  him  with  the 
ambition  to  acquire  mob-popularity ;  the  Spectator 
observes  that  Louis  Philippe  is  "  troublea  with  t 
naughty  boy  out  of  bounds  among  Opposition  agi- 
tators, '  the  Times  asserts  that  Louis  Philippe 
pulled  his  son's  ears,  and  argues  eameslly  to  proie 
the  pamphlet  to  be  one  of  "hostility  to  England," 
qualifying  it,  indeed,  as  "  well  written  anil  of 
much  truth  ;"  the  seroi-oflScial  Herald  talks  of 
"  the  imprudence  of  the  young  sailor"— of  hii 
"  inconsiderate  temerity,"  and  represents  him  is 
"  bidding,  in  a  false  position,  for  populanjnr  at  the 
price  of  a  war  with  England."  The  limes,  in 
the  outset,  was  at  once  candid,  fearful,  and  hra^ 
gart.    Note  this  text : 

"  Steam  navy  is  the  subject  of  the  prince's  olsem- 
tions.  He  fixes  the  attention  of  his  readers  at  once 
on  that  great  revolution  in  naval  war  which  is  im. 
questionably  coming — rather,  which  has  sUently  laka 
place  from  the  introduction  of  steam ;  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  full  results,  never  yet  experienced,  are  to 
burst  upon  us  in  their  full  force  for  good  or  for  eril 
when  next  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  war  with 
any  great  naval  power.  It  is  a  serious  considrratiaB 
that  our  small  ^and  is  encircled  by  what  is  sow  t 
great  high  road,  on  which  large  armies  mar  lie 
moved,  at  the  will  of  their  general,  with  a  speed  and 
facility  wholly  unporallded  m  previous  warfare— d«t 
a  body  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  may  he  cm- 
veyed  during  the  darkness  of  any  winter's  night  lion 
the  nearer  French  harbors  to  any  point  of  our  sootk- 
eastem  coast — may  threaten,  during  a  summer's  day, 
the  whole  line  of  country  from  Dover  to  PlymootL 
Add  to  this  the  annoyance  which  may  be  inflicted  oa 
our  homeward-bound  merchantmen  beating  op  the 
Channel  by  the  steaming  privateers  of  Brest  or 
Havre ;  and,  finally,  the  simplicity  of  steam  manou- 
vres,  which  may  supersede,  we  know  not  to  what 
extent,  the  deariy -earned  skill  and  experience  of  the 
English  sailor ;  and  we  have  a  vista  of  possibilities 
in  which  the  enemy  of  England  might  well  be  ennsed 
for  revelling,  and  which  the  Prince  de  JoiDville  ap- 
pears not  at  all  disinclined,  as  far  as  in  him  lie^  to 
develop  into  hard  fiu:ts.  He  looks  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  to  wariike  purposes  as  a  fnsh  chance 
for  the  world  against  England — a  new  state  of  thinp 
for  which  the  previous  one  furnishes  no  precedent 
And  he  is  right.  Naval  war  is  now  a  new  game,  to 
which  genius  has  not  yet  been  applied ;  and  we  caa 
scarcely  guess  what  new  combiniations,  what  nn» 
pected  methods  of  attack  and  defence,  genius  will  de- 
vise. All  we  can  say  is,  that  old  traitions  wiH  he 
found  almost  certainly  inapplicable.  To  supply  tl"'' 
place,  we  must  trust  to  that  which  has  never  in  aW 
case  failed  us — the  boldness,  energy,  and  resource  o( 
the  English  character.  And  happily  those  enerjies 
have  not  as  yet  been  backward  to  aeretoptbai'*''* 
under  their  new  ccsiditions." 
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Fnmi  tha  HontU/  Higuine. 
THE  LOST  JAOKE. 

"  I  AM  for  the  Gemsjagd  this  morning,  Nettjr," 
Mud  young  Fritz  of  the  Back  Alp,  as  he  swag- 
gered orer  the  threshold  of  her  grandmother's 
cottage  :  thai  is,  he  did  not  exactly  swagger,  but 
he  stepped  in  with  an  air,  such  as  became  the 
handsomest  burach,  and  tbe  stoutest  wrestler,  and 
the  best  shot  in  Grindlewald,  and  who  knew 
withal  that  he  was  beloved,  deeply  and  deatiy,  by 
the  prettiest  fraulein  of  the  valley.  And  pretty 
she  was— a  dear  little  bashful  drooping  mountain 
daisy,  with  such  hair — not  black — not  exactly 
black — but  with  a  glossy  golden  brightness  thread- 
ing through  it,  like — what  shall  1  liken  it  to  ? — 
like  midnight  braided  with  a  sunbeam.  And  she 
looked  so  handsome  in  her  Bernese  bonnet  with  its 
airy  Psyche-like  wings,  and  she  tripped  so  lightly ; 
and  I  believe,  to  say  the  truth,  she  had  the  only 
handsome  foot  and  ancle  in  the  parish — and  such 
an  one ! — and  then  she  had  such  a  neat,  light, 
elastic,  little  figure.  Suffice  it  to  say,  she  was 
Fritx's  liebchen,  and  Fritz  was  a  passable  judge 
of  female  beauty,  and  himself  the  Adonis  of  Grin- 
dlewald. And  she  was  the  sun  of  the  valley,  or 
rather  the  mild  moon— or,  in  short,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  ;  and  had  been  so  denominated  in  sundry 
clumsy  German  rhymes  in  her  praise,  by  Hans 
Keller,  who,  with  a  Uke  multiplicity  of  attributes, 
was  himself  the  Horace — and  Virgil,  and  Ana- 
creon,  and — schoolmaster  of  the  neighborhood  : — 
rery  clever,  and  very  crazy.  Darling  Netty — 
many  an  evening,  as,  by  a  sort  of  accident  pre- 
pense, I  happened  to  saunter  by  with  my  pipe, 
and  lingerea  to  gossip  away  half  an  hour  of  bad 
German,  with  Fritz  and  his  intended,  and  her  dear, 
drowsy,  deaf,  old  grandmother.  I  have  thought 
Fritz  was  a  happy  man  ;  and  perhaps,  to  say  the 
truth — perhaps— envied  him — a  little.— Heaven 
forgive  me ! 

"I  am  for  the  Gemsjagd  this  morning,"  said 
Fritz,  as  he  flung  his  arm  round  the  blushing 
maiden.  "  Old  Clausen  marked  some  half  dozen 
of  them  up  by  the  Rosenlani  Gletscher  yesterday  ; 
and  I  think  we  shall  pull  down  some  of  the  gal- 
lants, before  we  have  done  with  them.  He  pro- 
mised to  meet  me  at  the  chalet  at  eleven  ;  and,  by 
the  shadow  of  the  Eiger,  it  must  he  close  upon  the 
hour :  so  come  with  me  luck,  and  by  to-morrow 
evening  at  furthest,  we  shall  be  back  with  a  couple 
of  noble  gemsen'.  '  Down,  foolish  fellow  ! — down. 
Blitz !'  he  said  to  his  dog,  that  was  yelping  around 
him,  in  anticipation  of  the  sport.  "  Why,  he  is  as 
fond  of  chamois  hunting  as  his  master.  Look  at 
him,  Netty." 

But  Netty  did  not  look.  Fritz  knew  well 
enough  that  she  dreaded,  on  his  account,  even  to 
terror,  the  perils  of  chamois  hunting  ;  but  he  was 
devoted  to  it,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  so 
common  to  those  who  practise  that  dreadful  diver- 
sion. Perhaps  this  passion  did  nut  compete  with 
his  love  for  Netty  :  perhaps  it  did.  He  had  never 
gone,  it  is  trne,  without  her  consent ;  but  it  was 
as  well  for  both,  that  the  question  had  never  been 
brought  to  an  issue,  whether  he  would  have  gone 
wilJlout  it.  Not  but  that  he  loved,  really  loved 
Netty  ;  but  he  thought  her  fears  very  foolish,  and 
laughed  at  them,  as  nien  are  very  apt  to  ,do  on 
such  occasions.  Netty  started  when  he  mentioned 
the  Gemsjagd,  and  bowed  her  head  to  his  breast — 
perhaps  to  hide  a  tear,  perhaps  to  examine  the 
buckle  of  his  bolt,  in  which,  at  that  moment,  she 


seemed  to  find  something  particularly  interesting. 
Fritz  talked  on  laughingly,  as  he  thought  the  best 
way  to  dispel  her  fears  was  not  to  notice  them 
at  all :  so  he  talked,  as  I  said,  until  he  had 
no  apology  for  talking  any  more ;  and  then  he 
paused. 

"Fritz!  my  dear  Fritz!"  said  she,  without 
looking  up,  and  her  fingers  trembled  in  the  buckle 
which  she  was  still  examining.  "  My  dear  Frits !" 

and  then  she  paused  too. 

"  Why,  my  dear  Netty,"  said  he,  answering 
her  implied  expostulation,  "  I  would  n't  like  to 
disappoint  old  Hans — aAer  Wednesday,  you 
know" — and  he  kissed  her  cheek,  which  glowed 
even  deeper  than  before.  "  After  Wednesday,  I 
promised  never  to  hunt  chamois  again ;  but  I  mutt 
0,  once— just  once — to  drink  a  farewell  to  the 
lonck  and  the  Aarhom,  to  their  own  grim  faces 
— and  then — why,  I  '11  make  cheese,  and  cut  wood, 
and  be  a  very  earth-clod  of  the  valley,  like  our 
good  neighbor  Jacob  Biedermann,  who  trembles 
when  he  neare  an  avalanche,  and  cannot  leap  over 
an  ice-cle<V  without  shuddering.  But  once — just 
once — come  with  me  luck,  this  time,  and,  for  the 
future,  the  darlings  may  come  and  browse  in  the 
Wergisthal  for  me." 

"  f  did  not  say  I  wished  tou  not  to  go,  Frits." 

No ;  but  you  looked  it,  love ;  and  I  would  not 
see  a  tear  in  those  bright  eyes,  for  all  the  gemsen 
between  thb  and  the  Orteles ;  but  you  know,  my 
dear,  there  is  really  no  danger ;  and  if  I  could  per- 
suade you  to  give  me  your  hearty  consent  and 
your  good  wishes." — 

"  I'll  try,  Fritz"— 

"  What !  with  that  sigh,  and  that  doleful  lookl 
— No,  no,  Nettv ;  I  will  send  an  apology  to  old 
Hans.  Here  Blitz,"  as  be  put  a  smalfhunting- 
horn  in  the  dog's  mouth,  and  pointed  up  the  hilu, 
*'  Off,  boT !  to  the  Adelboden.  And  now,  have 
you  anything  to  employ  my  clumsy  fingers,  or 
shall  we  take  a  trip  as  far  as  Bohren's  Chalet,  to 
see  if  the  cream  and  cheese  of  my  little  old  rival 
are  as  good  as  their  wont.  I  shadl  go  and  saddle 
old  Kaisar,  shall  1 1 — he  has  not  been  out  these 
two  days." 

Fritz,  peasant  as  he  was,  knew  something  of 
the  practical  philosophy  of  a  woman's  heart,  and 
had  a  good  idea  of  the  possibility  of  pursuing 
his  own  plan,  by  an  opportune  concession  to  hers. 
On  the  present  occasion  he  succeeded  completely. 

"  Nay,  nay,"  said  the  maiden,  with  unaffected 
good-will,  "  you  really  must  not  disappoint  Hans ; 
he  would  never  forgive  me.  So  come,"  said  she, 
as  she  unbuckled  the  wallet  which  hung  over  his 
right  shoulder — "  let  me  see  what  you  have  here. 
But" — and  she  looked  tearfully  and  earnestly  in 
his  face — "you  iciilhe  back  to-morrow  eveung, 
will  you,  indeed!" 

"  By  to-morrow  evening,  love,  Hans — gemsen 
— and  all.  My  wallet  is  pretty  well  stocked, 
you  see ;  but  I  am  going  to  beg  a  little  of  that 
delicious  Oberhasli  Kirchwasser,  to  fill  my 
fltischen." 

I  need  not  relate  how  Fritz  had  his  flask  filled 
with  the  said  Kirchwasser,  or  how  his  stock  of 
eatables  was  increased  by  some  delicious  cheese, 
made  by  the  pre<ty  hands  of  Netty  herself,  or  how 
sundry  other  little  trifles  were  added  to  his  portable 
commissariat,  or  how  he  paid  for  them  all  in  ready 
kisses,  or  how  Netty  sat  at  the  window  and 
watched  him  with  tearful  eyes,  as  he  strode  up  the 
hill  towards  the  Scheidegg. 

At  the  chalet  he  found  that  Hans  had  started 
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alone,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Wetterhom. 
He  drew  his  belt  tighter,  and  began  to  ascend  the 
steep  and  craggy  path,  which  wound  round  the 
base  of  the  ice-neaped  mass,  along  the  face  of 
which,  half  way  to  the  summit,  the  clouds  were 
lazily  creeping.  It  was  a  still,  sunny  day,  and  he 
gradually  ascended  far  enough  to  get  a  view  over 
the  splendid  glacier  of  Rosenlani.  Its  clear  ice, 
here  and  there  streaked  with  a  line  of  bright  crys- 
tal blue  that  marked  the  edge  of  an  ice-reil.  Hans 
was  not  to  be  seen.  All  was  still,  except  now  and 
then  the  shrill  piping  of  the  marmot,  or  the  rever- 
berated roar  of  the  summer  lavanges,  in  the  remote 
and  snowy  wilds  above  him.  He  had  just  reached 
the  edge  of  the  glacier,  and  was  clambering  over 
the  dfSris,  which  a  long  succession  of  ages  had 
carried  down  from  the  rocky  peaks  above,  when 
the  strange  whistling  sound  emitted  by  the  chamois 
caught  his  ear.  On  they  dashed,  a  herd  of  nine, 
right  across  the  glacier — bounding  like  winged 
things  over  the  fathomless  refVs,  with  a  foot  as 
firm  and  confident  as  if  it  trod  on  the  green  sward. 
Fritz  muttered  a  grim  donnerwetter  between  his 
teeth,  when  the  unerring  measurement  of  his 
practised  eye,  told  him  they  were  out  of  shot ; 
and  dropping  down  between  the  huge  blocks  of 
stone  among  which  he  stood,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
sight  of  die  game,  he  watched  their  course,  and 
calculated  bis  chance  of  reaching  them.  They 
crossed  the  glacier — sprung  up  the  rocky  barrier, 
on  the  opposite  side,  leaping  from  crag  to  crag, 
and  finding  footing  where  'an  eagle  scarce  could 
perch,  untS  they  disappeared  at  the  summit.  A 
moment's  calculation,  with  regard  to  their  probable 
course,  and  Fritz  was  in  pursuit.  He  crossed  the 
glacier  further  down,  and  chose  a  route  by  which 
he  knew,  from  experience,  he  would  be  most 
likely,  without  being  perceived  by  the  chamois,  to 
reach  the  spot  where  he  expected  to  meet  with 
them.  At  some  parts  it  consisted  but  of  a  narrow 
ledge,  sUppery  with  frozen  snow,  on  which  even  his 
spiked  mountain-shoes  could  scarcely  procure  him 
footing.  Sometimes  the  apath  was  interrupted, 
and  the  only  means  of  reaching  its  continuation, 
was  by  trusting  himself  to  the  support  of  some 
little  proiection  in  the  smooth  rock,  where  the 
fakes,  which  last  winter's  frost  had  carried  away, 
broke  off  abruptly.  Sometimes  the  twisted  and 
gnarled  roots  ol^  a  stunted  pine,  which  had  wrought 
into  the  clefts,  and  seemed  to  draw  their  nourish- 
ment from  the  rock  itself,  offered  him  their  sup- 
port. He  did  not  look  back  ;  he  thought  not  of 
danger — perhaps  not  even  of  Netty — but  merely 
casting  an  occasional  glance  to  the  sky,  to  calcu- 
late the  chances  of  a  clear  evening,  resumed  his 
perilous  journey. 

Many  hours  had  elapsed  in  the  ascent,  for  he 
was  oblig[ed  to  make  a  long  circuit,  and  the  sun 
was  getting  low  in  the  west  when  he  arrived  at 
the  summit.  His  heart  throbbed  audibly  as  he 
approached  tlie  spot  where  he  expected  to  get  a 
view.  Al(  was  in  his  favor.  He  was  to  leeward 
—the  almost  unceasing  thunder  of  the  avalanches 
drowned  any  slight  noise  which  the  chamois  might 
otherwise  have  heard — and  a  little  ridge  of  drifted 
snow  on  the  edge  of  the  rock  behind  which  he 
stood,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring. 
Cautiously  he  made  an  aperture  through  the  drift 
-^there  they  were,  and  he  could  distinguish  the 
bend  of  their  horns — they  were  within  reach  of 
his  rifle.  They  were,  however, evidently  alarmed, 
and  huddled  together  on  the  edge  of  the  opposite 
precipice,  snoffed  the  air,  and  gazed  about  anx- 


iously, to  see  from  what  quarter  they  wen  me- 
naced. There  was  no  time  to  lose — he  fiied,  (od 
the  victim  he  had  selected,  giving  a  convidaive 
spring,  fell  over  the  cliff,  whue  its  terrified  com- 
panions, dashing  past,  fled  to  greater  heights  and 
retreats  still  more  inaccessible. 

The  triumph  of  a  conquerot  for  a  battle  won, 
cannot  be  superior  to  that  of  an  Alpine  huntsman 
for  a  chamois  shot.  The  perils  run,  the  exertiou 
undergone,  the  many  aoxinus  hours  which  miut 
elapse  before  he  can  have  an  opportunity  even  of 
trying  his  skill  as  a  marksman — all  contribute  to 
enhance  the  intense  delight  o'f  that  moment  when 
these  perils  and  exertions  are  repaid.  Fritz  leaped 
from  his  lurking-place,  and  ran  to  the  edge  over 
which  the  animal  had  fallen.  There  it  was,  sure 
enough,  but  how  it  was  to  be  recovered  preaented 
a  question  of  no  little  difiicuity.  In  the  front  of 
the  precipice,  which  was  almost  as  steep  and  regu- 
lar as  a  wall,  a  ledge  projected  at  a  considerute 
distance  from  the  summit,  and  on  this  lay  the  cha- 
mois, crushed  by  the  fajl.  To  descend  mthoat 
assistance  was  impossible,  but  there  was  a  chalet 
within  a  couple  of  bouts  walk,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Gauli  Gletscher.  The  evening  was  fine,  there  was 
every  promise  of  a  brilliant  moonlight  night,  and 
Friiz  was  too  good  a  huntsman  to  fear  being  be- 
nighted, even  with  the  snow  for  bis  bed,  and  the 
fdlin|f  avalanche  for  bis  lullaby. 

Gaily,  therefore,  he  slun^  his  carabine,  paid  hi( 
respects  to  the  contents  of  his  wallet,  not  forgetting 
the  Oberhasli  Kirchwasser,  and  as  he  made  the 
solitude  around  him  ring  with  the  whooping  chorus 
of  the  kuhlied,  commenced  his  descent  towaida 
the  chalet. 

On  his  arrival  he  found  it  empty.  The  inmates 
had  probably  descended  to  the  lower  valley,  laden 
with  the  products  of  their  dairy,  and  had  not  yet 
returned.  He  seized,  however,  as  a  treasure,  on 
a  piece  of  rope  which  he  found  thrown  over  a 
stake,  in  the  end  of  the  house  appropriated  to  the 
cattle,  and  praying  bis  stars  that  it  might  be  long 
enough  to  reach  the  resting-place  of  the  chamois, 
he  once  more  turned  his  face  towards  the  moun- 
tains. 

It  was  deep  night  when  he  reached  the  spot 
The  moon,  from  the  reflection  of  the  snow,  seemed 
to  be  shining  from  out  a  sky  of  ebony,  so  dark  and 
so  beautiful,  and  the  little  stars  were  peering 
through,  with  their  light  so  clear  and  pure ;  they 
shine  not  so  in  the  vJleys.  Fritz  admired  it,  for 
the  hearts  of  nature's  sons  are  ever  open  to  na- 
ture's beauties,  and  though  he  had  not  been  taught 
to  feel,  and  his  admiration  had  no  words,  yet  a^ 
customed  as  he  was  to  scenes  like  this,  he  often 
stopped  to  gaze.  The  kuhlied  was  silent,  and 
almost  without  being  aware  of  it ;  the  crisping  of 
the  frozen  snow  beneath  his  footsteps  was  painful 
to  his  ear,  as  something  not  in  accordance  with 
the  scene  around  him — it  was  a  peasant's  uncon- 
scious worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  sublime.  But, 
to  say  the  truth,  be  bad  no  thought  but  one,  as  he 
approached  the  spot  where  the  chamois  lay.  Th« 
ledge  on  which  it  had  fallen  ran  a  consideiaWe 
way  along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  by  descending 
at  a  p<iint  at  some  distance  from  that  perpendicu- 
larly above  it,  where  a  piece  of  crag,  projecting 
upwards,  seemed  to  afford  him  the  means  of  fasten- 
ing securely  his  frail  ladder,  he  hoped  to  be  able 
to  find  his  way  along  to  the  desired  spot.  Hastily 
casting  a  few  knots  on  the  rope,  to  assist  him  ui 
his  ascent,  he  committed  himself  to  its  support 
He  had  arrived  within  a  foot  of  the  rocky  pW 
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form,  when  the  piece  of  crag  to  which  the  rope 
had  been  attached,  slipped  from  the  base  in  which 
it  seemed  so  firmly  rooted,  atnick  in  its  fall  the 
edire  of  his  resting-place,  sprung  oat  into  vacancy, 
and  went  booming  downwards  to  the  abyss  be- 
low. 

Fritz  was  almost  thrown  over  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  by  the  fall,  but  fortunately  let  eo  the 
rope,  and  almost  without  at  all  changing  we  po- 
sition in  which  he  fell,  could  trace  the  progress  of 
the  mass  as  it  went  whirling  from  rock  to  rock, 
striking  fire  wherever  it  touched  in  its  passage, 
until  it  crashed  amidst  the  pine-trees.  With  hps 
apart  and  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets,  while 
his  fingers  clutched  the  sharp  edges  of  the  rock 
until  they  were  wet  with  blood,  he  listened  in  the 
intense  agony  of  terror  to  the  sounds  which,  after  a 
long  interval,  rose  like  the  voice  of  death,  from  the 
darkness  and  solitude  below.  Again  all  was  silent 
— still  he  listened — he  stirred  not,  moved  not,  he 
scarcely  breathed — he  felt'  that  kind  of  trance 
which  falls  on  the  spirit  under  the  stroke  of  some 
unexpected  calamity,  of  a  magnitude  which  the 
imagination  cannot  grasp.  The  evil  stalked  be- 
fbra  his  glassy  eyes,  dim,  and  misty,  and  shape- 
less, yet  terrible — terrible !  He  had  just  escaped 
one  danger,  but  that  escape,  in  the  alternative  be- 
fore him,  scaroely  seemed  a  blessing.  Death ! 
and  to  die  thus !  and  to  die  now !  by  the  slow, 
graduated  torture  of  thirst  and  starvation,  almost 
within  sight  of  the  cottage  of  his  destined  bride.- 
Thoughts  like  these  passed  hurriedly  and  con- 
YulsiTely  through  his  mind,  and  he  lay  in  the  sick 
apathy  of  despair,  when  we  feel  as  if  the  move- 
ment of  a  limb  would  be  recalling  the  numbed 
sense  of  pain,  and  adding  acuteness  to  its  pangs. 
At  length,  with  a  violent  effort,  he  sprung  upon 
his  feet.  He  ran  along  the  ledge,  leaping  many 
an  intervening  chasm,  from  which  even  he  would 
tu  another  moment  have  shrunk.  His  hurried  and 
oppressed  breathing  approached  almost  to  a 
scream,  as  he  sought  in  vain  for  a  projection  in 
the  smooth  rock,  by  which,  at  whatever  risk,  he 
might  reach  the  summit.  Alas  !  there  was  none. 
He  stood  where  but  the  vulturo  and  the  eagle  had 
ever  been,  and  frt>m  which  none  but  they  could 
escape.  He  was  now  at  the  very  extremity 
of  his  narrow  resting-place,  and  there  was  no- 
thing before  him  but  the  empty  air.  How  in- 
credulous we  are  when  utter  hopelessness  is  the 
alternative. 

Once  more  he  returned— once  more  he  examined 
every  spot  which  presented  the  slightest  trace  of  a 
practicable  passage,  once  more  in  vain.  He  threw 
himself  on  the  rock,  his  heart  seemed  ready  to 
burst,  but  the  crisis  of  his  agony  was  come,  and 
he  wept  like  a  child. 

How  often,  when  madness  is  burning  in  the 
brain,  have  tears  left  the  soul  placid  and  resigned, 
like  the  calm  twrilight  melancholy  of  a  summer's 
eve,  when  the  impending  thunder-cloud  had  dis- 
solved into  a  shower,  fritz  wept  aloud,  and  long 
and  deep  were  the  sobs  which  shook  every  fibre 
of  his  strong  frame ;  but  they  ceased,  and  he 
looked  up  in  the  face  of  the  placid  moon,  hopeless, 
and  yet  not  in  despair,  and  his  breathing  was  as 
even  and  gentle  as  when  he  gazed  up  towards  her 
on  yestereve,  from  the  rustic  balcony  of  Netty's 
cottage.  Aye,  though  he  thought  of  that  eve 
when,  her  cheek  reclined  on  his  bosom,  they  both 
sat  in  the  still  consciousness  of  happiness,  gazing 
on  the  bine  glaciers,  and  the  everlasting  and  un- 
changing snow-peaks.    He  had  no  hope — ^but  he 


felt  not  despair — the  burning  fangs  of  the  fiend 
no  longer  clutched  his  heart-strings.  He  sat  and 
gazed  over  fine  forest  and  gray  crag,  and  the  fro- 
zen and  broken  billows  of  the  glaciers,  and  the 
snows  of  the  Wetterhom,  with  their  unbroken 
wilderness  of  pure  white,  glistening  in  the  moon- 
light, and  far,  far  beneath  him,  the  little  dubky 
cloudlets  dreaming  across  the  valley,  and  he 
could  trace  in  the  misty  horizon  the  dim  out- 
line of  the  Faulhorn,  and  he  knew  that  at  its  base 
was  one  heart  that  beat  for  him  as  woman's  heart 
alone  can  beat,  and  yet  he  was  resigned. 

The  moon  neared  to  her  setting,  but  just  before 
she  went  down  a  black  scroll  of  cloud  stretched 
across  her  disk.  It  rose  higher  and  higher,  and 
became  darker  and  darker,  until  one  half  of  the 
little  stars  which  were  coming  forth  in  their  bright- 
ness, rejoicing  in  the  absence  of  her,  by  whose 
splendor  they  were  eclipsed,  were  wrapped  as  in 
a  pall ;  and  there  came  through  the  stillness  and 
darkness  a  dim  and  mingled  sound,  the  whisper  of 
the  coming  hurricane.  On  it  came,  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  louder  and  louder,  and  the  pines 
swayed,  and  creaked,  and  crashed,  as  it  took  them 
by  the  tops,  and  now  and  then  there  passed  a  flash 
over  the  whole  sky,  until  the  very  air  seemed  on 
flame,  and  laid  open  for  one  twinkling  the  rugged 
scene,  so  fitting  for  the  theatre  of  the  tempest's 
dissolution  ;  and  then  the  darkness  was  so  thick 
and  palpable,  that  to  him  who  sat  there,  thus 
alone  with  the  storm,  it  seemed  as  if  there  were 
no  world,  and  as  if  the  universe  were  given  up  to 
the  whirlwind  and  to  him.  And  then  the  snow 
came  down,  small  and  sharp,  and  it  became  denser 
and  denser,  and  the  flakes  seemed  larger  and 
larger,  until  the  wings  of  the  tempest  were  heavy 
with  them ;  and  as  the  broken  currents  met  and 
jostled,  they  whirled,  and  eddied,  and  shot  up  into 
the  dark  heavens,  in  thick  and  stifling  masses. 
Scarce  able  to  breathe,  numbed  by  the  cold,  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue,  and  weak  from  the  mental 
agony  he  had  un&rgone,  Fritz  was  hardly  able  to 
keep  his  hold  of  a  projecting  edge  of  a  rock  to 
which  he  had  clung,  when,  waiting  to  gather 
strength,  the  gust  came  down  with  a  violence 
which  even  the  Alpine  eagle  could  not  resist,  for 
one  which  had  been  carried  from  its  perch  swept 
by  in  the  darkness  blindly  struggling  and  scream- 
ing in  the  storm. 

Oh,  Night !  Night !  there  is  something  so  in- 
tensely beautiful  in  thee  !  Whether  in  the  still- 
ness of  thv  starry  twilieht,  or  in  the  clear,  and 
placid,  and  pearly  effulgence  of  thy  moon ;  or 
when  thou  wrappest  thy  brow  in  its  black  and 
midnight  mantle,  and  goest  with  thy  tempests  forth 
to  their  work  of  desolation — Oh,  thou  art  beauti- 
ful !  The  spirit  of  poetij  mingles  its  voice  with 
the  thrillings  of  thy  wind-harp,  and  even  in  tUv 
deep  and  holy  sUence  there  is  a  voice  to  which 
the  soul  listens,  though  the  ear  hears  it  not.  On 
the  wide  sea,  and  on  the  wide  moor,  by  the  ocean 
strand,  and  on  mountain  lake,  and  dell  and  dingle, 
and  corn-field  and  cottage,  0  thou  art  beautiful ! 
But  amid  the  lavange,  and  the  iccfall;.  and  the 
mighty  masses  of  everlasting  snow  rising  up  into 
the  heavens  where  the  clouds  scarce  dare,  and 
/ActV  solitude  and  their  majesty,  there  isr  an  awe 
in  thy  beauty,  which  bows  down  the  soul  to  tbe 
dust  in  dumb  adoration.  The  loftv  choir — the 
dim  and  massy  aisle — the  deep  roll  or  the  organ — 
these,  even  these,  often  strike  like  a  spell  on  the 
sealed  spirit,  and  the  well-springs  o£  devotion 
gush  forth  firesh  and  free.    Yot,  O  what  are 
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these  1  The  deep  mnsic  moanine  irom  Tault  to 
vmalt  to  the  roar  of  the  fierce  thunder ;  or  the  lofty 
temple,  to  the  mightr  hills,  atoms  thoosh  they  be 
in  the  universe  of  Uod ;  or  the  studied  darkness 
of  the  shrine,  to  the  blank  dulness  of  the  tempest 
night,  seeming,  with  its  grim  indefinite,  to  shadow 
forth  immensity. 

What  a  small  portion  of  the  poetry  which  the 
heart  has  felt  has  ever  been  reconled.  How  many 
wordless  thoughts — how  many  unuttered  emo- 
tions, such  as  shine  like  stars  over  the  pages  of 
the  happy  few  whose  lips  have  been  unsealed, 
rise  in  the  sool  of  the  peasant  hind,  and  are 
known,  and  enjoyed,  and  pass  away—into  the 
nothingness  of  forgotten  feelings !  Full,  deep, 
and  strong,  flows  onward,  silently  and  perpetually, 
the  stream  of  sympathy  ;  and  here  and  there  by 
the  river  side  one  dips  in  his  little  pitcher,  and 
preserves  a  tiny  portion  ;  while  all  the  rest,  undis- 
tinguished, passes  on  to  the  sea  of  wide  eternity. 
Through  ^e  mind  of  the  Alpine  peasant,  in  such 
a  night,  with  a  hopeless  sentence  passed  upon 
him,  what  a  world  of  feelings  must  have  strayed, 
to  which  he  could  give  but  lisping  and  broken 
utterance.  He  prayed — with  an  artless  and  fer- 
vent eloquence,  he  committed  himself  and  his 
spirit  to  the  hands  of  his  Grod,  to  whose  presence 
he  seemed  more  nearly  to  approach  in  his  uolation 
from  the  world.  He  prayed,  in  words  such  as 
his  tongue  had  never  before  uttered,  and  with  feel- 
ings such  as,  till  that  period,  his  heart  had  never 
known. 

The  storm  became  gradually  exhausted  in  its 
violence.  The  thunder  grew  faint,  and  the  gusts 
came  at  longer  intervals.  As  the  immediate  peril 
decreased,  Fritz,  whose  senses,  from  the  stimulus 
of  danger,  had  hitherto  borne  up  against  the  in- 
tense cold  and  his  previous  fatigue,  oegan  to  feel 
creeping  npon  him,  along  with  a  disinclination 
to  move,  a  wild  confusion  of  thought,  such  as  one 
feels  when  sleep  is  struggling  with  pain.  There 
was  a  dim  sense  of  pen! — a  thought  of  falling 
rocks  and  cracking  glaciers — and  sometimes  there 
was  a  distant  screaming  of  discordant  voices — and 
sometimes  they  seemed  to  mumble  uncouth  and 
harsh  sounds  into  his  ear — and  then  again  would 
he  rally  back  his  recollection,  and  even  find  in  his 
known  peril  a  relief  from  the  undefined  and  ghastly 
.horroEB  of  his  wandering  thoughts.  But  his  trance 
at  every  relapse  became  deeper  and  deeper,  and 
his  returns  of  recollection  were  more  and  more 
partial.  He  had  still  enough  to  make  an  attempt 
at  shaking  off  the  numbing  drowsiness  which 
was  creeping  upon  him,  and  twining  round  his 
heart  with  the  slow  and  noiseless  coil  of  a  ser- 
pent. He  endeavored  to  atruggle,  but  every  limb 
was  palsied.  He  seemed  to  himself  to  make 
the  enorts  of  the  wildest  desperation  to  raise  him- 
self up  ;  but  no  member  moved.  A  gush  of  icy 
coldness  passed  through  every  vein,  and  he  felt  no 
more. 

During  that  night  there  was  no  little  bustle  in 
Grindlewald.  Poor,  poor  Netty.  The  storm  had 
come  down  with  a  sudden  violence,  which  com- 
pletely bafiled  the  skill  of  the  most  sagacious 
storm-seers  in  the  valley  ;  and  even  Herr  Kruger 
himself — even  Herr  Kruger,  Old  Long  Shot,  as 
th^  used  to  oall  him — had  been  taken  by  sur- 
:  prise.  He  was  sitting  opposite  me,  with  the  full 
.  red  light  of  the  wood  fire  in  the  kitchen  of  mine 
I  host  of  the  Three  Kings  beaming  on  his  wrinkled 
'brow,  and  thin  gray  locks,  which  were  twisted 
:aad  staring  in  every  imaginable  direction,  as  if 


they  had  got  a  set  in  a  whirlwind.  The  hum 
bowl  of  his  meerschaum  was  glowing  and  reA' 
ing,  and  the  smoke  was  playing  all  sorts  of  antics ; 
sometimes  popping  out  at  one  side  of  his  mouth, 
sometimes  at  the  other,  in  a  succession  of  rapid 
and  jerking  pufis,  whose  frequency  soon  ran  up  a 
sum  total  of  a  cloud,  which  enveloped  his  head 
like  a  napkin.  He  had  just  given  me  the  history 
of  the  said  pipe,  and  of  its  presentation  to  him  by 
the  Baron  von  ,  who,  by  his  assistance  and 
direction,  had  succeeded  in  bringing  down  a  gems- 
bock.  The  motto,  Wein  und  Liebe,  was  still 
visible  on  its  tarnished  circlet  of  silver,  and  the 
old  man  pointed  out  its  beauties  with  a  rapture, 
not  inferior,  perhaps,  to  that  of  the  connoisseur, 
who  falls  into  ecstacies  over  some  bright  sunspot 
on  the  canvas  of  Rembrandt.  As  the  low  moan- 
ing which  preceded  the  storm,  caught  his  ear,  he 
drew  in  the  fragrance  of  the  bright  Turkish  with 
which  I  had  just  replenished  his  pipe,  and,  as  he 
emitted  the  fumes  in  a  slow  cautious  stream, 
turned  inquisitively  towards  the  range  of  case- 
ments which  ran  along  one  side  of  the  neat  wain- 
scotted  apartment.  He  was  apparently  satisfied, 
and  turned  again  to  the  fire.  Hut  the  ^owl  of 
the  thunder  the  instant  after  came  down  the 
valley,  and  disembarrassing  himself  of  his  mouth- 
ful, with  a  haste  which  almost  choked  him, 
walked  hastily  to  the  window.  One  glance 
seemed  enough.  He  closed  the  shutters,  and  re- 
turning slowly  to  his  seat,  muttered,  as  he  habitu- 
allv  replaced  his  meerschaam  in  his  mouth,  God 
help  the  jagers  to-night ! 

"  A  rough  evening,  Herr  Kruger,"  said  Hans, 
who  this  moment  entered  the  room,  and  clapped 
his  carbine  in  the  corner.  He  had  evidently  dip- 
ped deep  in  the  kirchwasser. 

"  What,  Hans !  is  that  you !  Beym  kimmel ! 
I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  pass  the  night  up 
yonder — and  young  Fntz?  yon  and  he  were  to 
have  been  at  the  jagd  together?" 

"  True,  so  we  were  ;  but,  heaven  be  praised, 
Fritz  called  to  bid  good-by  to  pretty  Netty — and 
— and  so — old  Hans  had  to  go  alone." 

"  And  feeling  lonely  among  the  hills,  had  the 
good  luck  to  come  back  to  Grindlewald,  instead 
of  sleeping  till  doomsday  in  a  dainty  white  snow- 
wreath.    There  are  no  others  out  1" 

"  None,  thank  heaven !  "  and  he  filled  the  glass 
which  stood  next  him  from  the  bottle  at  my  elbow. 
"  So  here 's  your  health  Herr  Kruger,  and  to  you, 
Herr  B — ,  good  health,  and  good  luck,  and  a 
good  wife,  when  you  get  one.  I  was  just  put- 
ting my  German  in  order,  for  the  purpose,  in 
afVer-diiiner  phrase,  of  "  returning  thanks,"  when 
bur  hostess,  looking  in  at  the  door,  said,  in  a 
voico  of  the  greatest  earnestness,  "  A  word, 
Hans." 

Hans  was  just  in  the  middle  of  his  goblet,  and 
its  bottom  was  gradually  turning  upwards  to  the 
ceiling,  when  he  was  thus  interrupted.  He  merely 
rolled  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  speaker, 
with  an  expression  which  indicated,  "  I  'll  be 
there  immediately,"  and  continued  his  draught 
with  the  good-will  of  one  who  hates  mincing 
matters. 

"  Come,  once  more,  Hans,"  said  I,  as  I  filled 
his  cup  to  the  very  brim.  "  I  have  a  health  to 
give,  you  will  drink  heartily  I  am  suro.  Here 's 
to  our  good  friend  Fritz  and  his  little  liebchen — a 
long  life  and  a  happy  one." 

"  Topp !  mein  bester  nianu  !"  said  Hans,  and  the 
second  goblet  disappeared  as  quickly  as  the  first. 
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OnM  more  the  head  of  oar  hoeteas  appeared 
at  the  door,  and  her  previoas  sommons  was  re- 
peated. 

"  I  '11  be  there  immediately,  my  dear,  pretty, 
agreeable,  good-natared  WirUiinn— there  imme- 
diately— immediately;"  hiccupped  Hans.  "I 
like  T"")  ^y  yoanr  Englishman,  I  like  yoa, 
and  I  like  yon  the  better  for  liking  Fritz ;  and 
if  you  have  any  fancy  for  bringing  down  a  gems- 
bock,  there 's  my  hand,  junker !  Hans  Claasen 
knows   erery  stone  of  the   mountains  as  well 


Once  more  the  door  opened,  and — not  onr  host- 
ess, bat  Netty  herself,  entered  the  room. 

It  seemed  to  be  with  difficulty  that  she  crossed 
the  floor.  Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  long  Bernese 
tresses  were  wet  with  the  rain.  She  courtesied 
to  me  as  she  rose,  and  would  almost  have  fallen, 
had  she  not  rested  one  hand  on  the  table,  while 
the  other  passed  with  an  irregular  and  quivering 
motion  over  her  pale  brow  and  throbbing  temples. 
Hans  had  become  perfectly  quiet  the  instant  of 
her  entrance,  and  stood  with  an  air  of  the  most 
dogged  and  determined  sobriety,  though  the 
tremulous  manner  in  which  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  played  among  the  skirts  of  his  hunting- 
jacket,  bespoke  a  slight  want  of  confidence  m 
his  own  steKuliness.  Poor  Netty  !  She  had  just 
strength  to  whisper,  "Where  is  Fritz,  Hans?" 
and,  unable  to  wait  his  answer,  sunk  feebly  on 
the  bench,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  trem- 
bling fingers. 

Kriiger  laid  down  bis  pipe ;  no  trifling  symp- 
tom of  emotion.  Hans  was  thunderstruck.  Every 
idea  but  that  of  Fritz's  danger,  seemed  blotted 
from  his  memory.  He  stared  and  gaped  for  a  few 
seconds  on  me  and  Kruger,  and  then,  utterly  for- 
getful of  Netty's  alarm,  flung  himself  blubber- 
ing upon  his  knees.  "  Oh !  for  God's  sake, 
Madehan,  do  not  tell  me,  Fritz  went  to  the  hunt- 
ing to-day.  Oh,  unglucklich !  unglucklich  !  lost, 
lust,  lost !  My  poor  Fritz ;  my  friend,  my  best 
beloved!"  and  he  would  have  continued  longer 
the  maudlin  incoherence  of  his  lamentations  ;  but 
the  first  words  of  his  despair  were  too  much  for 
Netty,  and  she  sunk  down  upon  the  table,  help- 
less, and  breathless. 

She  seemed  to  be  gone  forever,  it  was  so  long 
before  the  exertions  of  the  hostess  and  her  daugh- 
ter could  recall  her  to  her  senses.  She  was  con- 
veyed to  bed,  and  left  under  the  care  of  her  poor 
old  grandmother,  who  had  followed  her  from  the 
cottage.  A  consultation  was  immediately  held, 
under  the  presidentship  of  old  Kruger :  and,  not- 
withstanding the  whole  collective  wisdom  of 
Grindlewald  was  assembled  in  mine  host's  kitch- 
en, nothing  could  be  done.  To  wait  till  mora- 
ing  was  the  only  course,  and  with  no  littie  im- 
patience did  many  a  young  huntsman  watch 
for  the  first  break  of  day  and  the  subsiding  of 
the  storm.  Fritz  was  a  universal  favorite,  so 
fearless,  so  handsome,  such  a  shot,  and  so  good- 
natared  withal.  And  then,  Netty!  The  little 
Venus  of  Grindlewald !  There  were  none  who 
would  not  willingly  have  risked  their  lives  to  save 
him. 

With  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  half  a  dozen  of 
the  stoutest  huntsmen,  under  the  guidance  of 
Hans,  started  for  the  Rosenlain.  They  had  made 
every  provision  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  they 
expected  to  meet  with  in  their  search.  One  of 
them  had,  from  the  cM&  of  the  Eiger,  seen  Fritz 
cross  the  glacier  the  day  before,  and  commence 
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the  ascent  which  was  previously  described';  tt 
path  well  known  to  the  hunters,  but  so  perilous, 
as  to  be  only  practicable  to  those  of  the  steadi- 
est nerves,  quickest  eye,  and  most  unerring  step. 
Their  shoes  were  furnished  with  cramps,  a  light 
ladder  formed  part  of  their  equipage,  and  several 
short  coils  of  ropes  slung  over  the  right  shoulder, 
and  so  made,  that  they  could  be  easuy  connected 
together,  were  carried  by  the  party.  They 
b:^  the  blessings  and  the  good  wishes  of  all 
Grindlewald  at  their  departure  :  I  accompanied 
them  to  the  edge  of  the  Rosenlain,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  their  journey  over  its  frozen 
waves.  Slowly  they  aecendedf  the  giddy  path ; 
sometimes  gathering  into  a  little  cluster  of  black 
atoms  on  the  face  of  the  clifib,  sometimes  scattered 
from  ledge  to  ledge.  Then,  when  obliged  par- 
tially to  descend,  an  individual  of  the  party  was 
slung  by  a  rope  from  the  upper  platform,  for 
the  purpose  of  fixing  the  ladders  and  securing 
a  safe  passage  to  the  rest.  "  Well !  which  way 
shall  we  turn  now !  "  said  young,  round-faced, 
light-haired,  ruddy-cheeked,  ratUe-pated  Gottfried 
Basler,  who  had  blubbered  like  a  haby  the  night 
before,  and,  of  coarse,  like  a  baby,  had  ex- 
hausted his  grief  before  morning.  "  Which  way 
are  we  to  turn  now,  Hans!  lam  afraid,  after 
all,  we  have  come  out  on  a  fool's  errand.  There 
have  been  wreaths  thrown  up  here  last  night 
big  enough  to  bury  Grindlewald  steeple ;  and 
if  poor  Fritz  be  really  lost  in  them,  we  may  look 
till  Mont  Blanc  melts  before  we  find  him.  It 
is,  to  be  sure,  a  satis&ction  to  do  all  we  can, 
though  heaven  help  us,  I  am  afraid  there  is  little 
use  in  it." 

Hans,  poor  fellow,  was  nearly  of  the  same 
opinion,  but  it  was  too  much  to  have  the  fact 
thus  uncompromisingly  stated.  He  muttered  a 
half  audible  curse  as  he  turned  impatiently  away, 
and  walked  along  the  clifi*,  endeavoring  to  frame 
an  answer,  and  make  up  his  mind  as  to  the  point 
towards  which  the  search  ought  to  be  directed. 
His  companions  followed  without  uttering  a 
word. 

Basler  again  broke  silence. 

"Gott,  what  a  monster!"  he  exclaimed,  and 
his  carbine  was  cocked  in  a  twinkling. 

Far  below  them,  a  huge  lammer-geyer  was  sail- 
ing dong  the  face  of  the  cliff.  He  seemed  not 
to  perceive  the  group,  to  whom,  notwithstand- 
ing the  mournful  search  in  which  they  were 
engaged,  his  appearance  was  so  interesting,  but 
came  slowly  areaming  on,  merely  giving  now 
and  then  a  single  heavy  flap  with  his  huge 
sail-like  wings,  and  then  floating  forward  as  te- 
fore. 

"  Stay  Basler,"  whispered  Hans,  as  he  him- 
self cocked  his  carbine,  "  There  is  no  use  in  throw- 
ing away  your  bullet.  He  will  probably  pass  just 
below  us,  and  then  you  may  have  a  chance.  Steady 
yet  a  little.  How  odd  he  does  not  notice  us. 
Nearer,  and  nearer;  be  ready,  Basler.  Now — 
fire.    A  bit !  beym  himmel !  " 

Crack  !  crack  !  crack  !  went  carbine  after  car- 
bine, as  the  wounded  bird  fell  tumbUng  and 
screaming  into  the  ravine,  while  its  mate  sprung 
out  from  the  face  of  the  rock  on  which  the  slayers 
were  standing,  and  swept  backwards  and  forwards, 
as  if  to  brave  their  shot,  uttering  absolute  yells 
of  rage.  Basler °e  skill,  however,  or  his  good 
fortune,  reigned  supreme,  and,  though  several  of 
his  companions  fired  from  a  much  more  advan- 
tageous distance,  their  bullets,  unlike  his,  whined 
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on  and  spent  themaelTes  in  the  empty  air.  The 
object  of  the  practice  still  swept  -uniiurt  across 
their  range,  until  his  fury  was  somewhat  ex- 
hausted, and  then  dropped  down  towards  the 
dark  pine-trees,  to  seek  for  his  unfortunate  com- 
panion. 

"  A  nest,  I  dare  say,"  said  Hans,  as  he  threw 
himself  on  his  face  and  stretched  his  neck  over 
the  cliff.  Ha !  a  chamois  they  have  managed  to 
throw  down — the  kerls !  You  spoiled  their  feast, 
Basler.  But — mein  Gott !  is  it  possible  !  Gott- 
fried— ^Heinrich — look  there.  Ja  freilich !  fiei- 
lich !  it  is  Fritz!"  And  ho  leaped  up,  scream- 
ing like  a  madman,  nearly  pushed  Gottfried 
over  the  precipice  to  convince  him  of  the  re- 
ality of  the  discovery,  and  then,  nearly  did  the 
same  to  Carl,  and  Franz,  and  Jacobeher,  and 
Heinrich. 
"•<  I  am  afraid  he  is  dead,"  said  Easier. 

Hans  again  threw  himself  on  his  face,  and  gazed 
gaspingly  down.  Fritz  did  not  move.  Hans 
gazed,  and  gazed,  but  his  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  he  could  see  no  more. 

"  Here  Jacob,"  said  he,  as  he  once  more  sprung 
up,  and  hastily  began  looping  together  the  ropes 
which  'hie  companions  earned.  "Here  Jacob, 
place  your  feet  against  the  rock  there.  Now, 
Gottfried,  behind  Jacob :  Heinrich — Carl — now, 
steady,  all  of  you — or  stay,  Carl,  you  had  better 
descend  after  me,  and  bring  your  flaschen  along 
with  you." 

In  a  few  seconds,  Carl  and  he  stood  beside 
their  friend.  They  raised  him  up.  A  little  kirch- 
wasser  was  administered  to  him — they  used  every 
measure  which  their  mountain-skill  suggested  to 
waken  )iim  from  his  trance,  which  was  rapidly 
darkening  down  into  the  sleep  of  death.  The  sun 
which  now  began  to  beat  strongly  on  the  dark 
rocks  where  they  stood,  assisted  their  efforts. 
They  succeeded — his  life  was  saved. 

That  evening  Fritz  sat  on  one  side  of  the  fire 
in  the  cottage  of  Netty's  grandmother,  while  the 
good  old  dame  herself  plied  her  knitting  in  her 
usual  diligent  silence  on  the  other.  He  was  pale, 
•nd  leant  back  on  the  pillows  by  which  he  was 
supported,  in  the  languid  apathy  of  exhaustion. 
Netty  sat  at  his  knee,  on  a  low  oaken  stool,  with 
his  hand  pressed  against  her  cheek,  and  many 
and  many  a  tear,  such  as  overflow  from  the 
heart  in  the  fulness  of  its  joy,  trickled  over  his 
fingeia. 

"  Now,  Fritz,"  said  she,  looking  earnestly  up 
in  his  face,  "  you  will  never — ^never,  go  to  the 
gemsiagd  again." 

"  Never — never,"  echoed  Fritz. 

Bnt  he  broke  hu  word,  and  was  chamois-hunt- 
ing before  the  end  of  the  honey-moon. 


Intbrbstino  Cbcmical  DiscoycRT. — It  is  no- 
torions  that  horses,  more  especially  racers  and 
hunters,  are  subject  to  inflammatory  diseases,  and 
it  is  obeierved  that  grooms  are  short-lived.  This 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  air  of  unventilated  stables 
being  strongly  impregnated  with  ammonia,  an 
•Ikui  that  may  be  classed  amongst  the  most 
powerful  stimulants,  the  constant  respiration  of 
which  predisposes  to  affections  of  the  lungs. 
Various  means  have  been  tried  with  a  view  to  the 
absorption  of  this  subtle  poison,  but  hitherto  with- 
out attaining  the  desired  result.  During  the  last 
session  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Eng- 
land, a  paper  was  presented  to  the  council  by  lib. 


H.  Reece,  descriptive  of  a  plan  for  purifying  the 
air  of  stables,  by  a  mixture  of  gypsum  or  sawdut 
with  sulphuric  acid.  This  mode  is  said  to  be  u 
once  safe,  simple,  and  efficacious.  Mr.  Reece 
made  some  experiments  in  the  extensive  stablei 
of  Mr.  Evans  of  Enstone,  the  results  of  which  ue 
stated  to  be  quite  satisfactory.  The  stables  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  strewn  with  gypsum  (crystal- 
lized  sulphate  of  lime)  coaioely  powdered;  bat 
though  the  ammonia  was  evolved  with  the  welled 
straw,  no  trace  of  it  was  visible  after  two  dan' 
exposure,  when  examined  with  slaked  lime.  'Hie 
stables  were  then  strewn  with  the  gypsum,  moiit-' 
ened  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  when  examined 
next  morning,  every  portion  was  found  to  have 
absorbed  sufficient  ammonia  to  emit  its  pecoiiat 
pungent  odor  when  brought  in  contact  with  slaked 
Ume.  The  stables  had  lost  their  close,  unhealthy 
smell,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  grooms,  ap- 
peared to  be  quite  sweetened.  As  it  was  evident 
the  gypsum  acted  merely  mechanically,  affoiding 
a  convenient  absorbent  surface  for  the  acid,  some 
further  experiments  were  made,  substituting  saw- 
dust for  gypsum,  which  were  attended  by  siill 
more  favorable  results.  The  prepared  nuxtots 
should  be  laid  upon  trays,  as  the  acid  is  consiil- 
ered  likely  to  injure  the  horses'  feet.  One  put 
of  sawdust  will  readily  absorb  three  timet  ill 
weight  of  acid  solution,  which  should  be  mixed  in 
the  proportion,  by  measnre,  of  one  part  of  solphi- 
ric  acid  to  fiAeen  of  distilled  water.  The  ammo- 
niacal  salt  makes  an  excellent  manure,  but  it 
should  not  be  mixed  with  the  straw  until  t&u 
removal  from  the  stable. — Neio^ofer  paragn^. 
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"  He  wu,  M  he  himaelf  ezpreaaed  it,  iha  lut  nurlriiig  Uak 
bMwasn  liw  church  of  'i"i'«""  and  Ihu  of  America." 

There  was  once  a  chain,  that  bound,  with  mystic  sxt, 
A  sacred  mother  to  her  distant  child, 

The  ancient  Church,  that  hallows  England's  throne. 
To  her  yonng  daughter  in  this  western  wild. 

With  prayers  and  vows  each  golden  link  was  tviaed. 

And  well  might  man  revere  what  Heaven's  own 
iumd  had  joined. 

But  he  who  bore  it  o'er  the  boisterous  deep, 
Ix> !  from  his  hand  the  intrusted  treasure  falls— 

His  aged  head  declines  in  dreamless  sleep — 
No  more  to  verdant  fields  his  flock  he  calls ; 

While  from  the  groups  that  watch  around  his  bed, 

Burst  forth  the  uurilhng  wail  that  mourns  the  mndi- 
lor'd  dead. 

Dead ! — Feel  we  not  his  living  presence  pressing 
Into  our  hearts,  from  memory's  greenest  cell  I 

Hear  we  not  still  his  vnce  the  throng  addressing, 
As  when  upon  our  infant  ear  it  feUT 

Mark  we  not  still  his  silver  tresses  play 

Around  his  reverend  toow  ? — ^And  is  te  cold  in  clay? 

Oh,  firm  in  &ith,  in  piety  serene, 

Wrapp'd  as  a  robe  in  wisdom's  changeless  lore, 
The  friend  of  peace  'mid  every  varying  scene. 

And  meek  in  power  as  thongh  no  sway  he  bore. 
Father  in  God  !  fresh  tears  our  sorrow  tell, — 
Thou  fiuthful  unto  death — thou  blest  in  heaven- 
farewell! 

We  love  the  beauty  of  the  saminer's  day. 
Tending  in  cloudless  splendor  toward  the  west ; 

We  watch  the  glory  of  its  parting  ray, 
That  decks  with  rubied  gems  old  ocean's  breast. 

Such  was  thy  path,  meek  prelate,  bathed  in  light,— 

Praise  to  Jehovah's  name,  that  made  its  ckse  tn 
bright.  ^  . 
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Fnin  tlw  WoiM  of  Faahkm. 
THE  POLKA. 
"Que  da  ehoiM  dm  nn  maanM  II!" 

VUmcwl,  Mailn  dt  imm. 

Who  is  there  in  poeeeasion  of  his  senses,  that 
has  not  by  this  Ume  heard  of  the  Polka  t  The  old 
talk  of  it,  the  young  and  the  middle-aged  learn  it, 
and  all  but  the  crippled  or  the  blind  endeavor  to 
dance  it.  From  Almack's  to  the  humblest  dancing 
booth  in  England,  the  Polka  is  attempted,  and 
inen  forget  their  usual  avocations  to  descant  upon 
its  merits  ;  and  the  ladies  abandon  all  things  but 
the  latest  fashions,  to  praise  and  to  admire  it. 

La  Polka  has  spread  like  a  contagion  from  the 
depths  of  Poland  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  from 
Petersburg  to  Vienna,  and  from  Vienna  to  Paris, 
and  from  Paris  to  London,  and  no  doubt  it  is  by 
this  time  tripping  over  the  Great  Atlantic,  and 
setting  in  commotion  the  yellow-looking  damsels 
of  New  York.  Music  composers  are  making  foi^ 
tones  of  tones  for  the  Polka.  Dancing  masters 
and  mistresses  are  vesting  large  sums  in  the  funds, 
because  they  must  teach  the  Polka,  and  be  well 
paid  for  their  lessons  in  the  art.  Even  in  the  past 
month,  when  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  an  asylum  for  the  aged  teachers  of 
dawnng  in  this  metropolis,  and  when  all  belong- 
ing to  the  profession  were  laudably  anxious  to  pro- 
mote so  good  and  so  benevolent  an  object,  it  was 
yet  found  that  the  meeting  was  but  thinly  attended, 
because  the  most  celebrated  professors  of  the  art 
were  compelled  to  absent  themselves ;  for  each  and 
all  the  excuse  was  the  same — "  They  were  giving 
lessons  in  la  PoUcaf  " 

We  have  had  ever3rthing  in  England  to  testify 
the  deep  interest  we  take  in  this  fashionable  dance, 
excepting  one.  We  have  had  no  work  published 
on  this  subject.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case 
with  our  tasteful  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel,  for  at  this  moment  we  have  before  ns  a 
very  pretty  brochure  entitled  "  Physiologic  de  la 
PoUca  d'apr^  Cellarins,  par  Augusts  Vitu  et  Paul 
FarAeae,''  in  which  due  commendation  is  be- 
stowed upon  this  dance,  and  the  art  of  dancing, 
itself,  is  elevated  to  its  proper  degree  of  im- 
portance. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  depicts  himself  as 
being  introduced  by  "  the  lady  of  his  love,"  to  a 
celebrated  professor  of  the  Terpsichorean  art,  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Polka.  He  is  doubtful  how  he  may 
be  received,  and  he  is  resolved  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  august  professor,  who  bears  the 
classical  name  of  Cellarius. 

"  Do  you  speak  Polish!"  said  the  instructor  to 
me. 

"  Alas,  no  ;"  I  replied,  as  I  dolefblly  shook  my 
head. 

"  So  much  the  better  ;  it  relieves  me  from  the 
embarrassment  of  using  a  language,  one  word  of 
which  I  do  not  comprehend." 

I  was  confounded  by  the  simplicity  and  candor 
of  the  professor. 

"What  do  you  think,"  swd  he,  "of  the 
gaUopade!" 

"  It  is,"  I  answered,  "  the  refined  expression 
of  a  sentiment  purely  primitive.  It  is  the  pro- 
gressive and  complete  development  of  the  material 
instincts  of  man.  All  the  phases  of  modem  civili- 
sation terminate  in  the  gaUopade.  I  regard  the 
nineteenth  century  but  as  an  epoch  of  synthesis 
and  elaboration,  since  in  philosophy  it  has  the 
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ape's  tail  of  Fonrrier — in  politics,  the  speeehea  of 
Marshal  Soult — in  poetry,  M.  Dulignac — in  litera- 
ture, M.  Elias  Berthel — in  art,  the  cane  parasols 
of  Farge — and  in  choreography,  the  gaUop- 
ade  " 

That  is  very  well  indeed,  sir ;  but  what  do 
you  say  of  the  waltz  1" 

"  WhUst  the  gaUopade  presents  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  social  dance,  that  is  symbolical  of  an 
epoch ;  the  waltz,  more  modest,  but  more  attrac- 
tive, gives  to  the  mind  the  analysis  of  a  scientific 
constitution — that  is,  it  is  less  universal,  but  more 
special,  than  the  gaUupade.  Whilst,  then,  the 
former  is  of  aU  times  and  all  countries,  the  latter 
seems  peculiar  to  the  people  of  Germany ;  to 
those,  only,  who  infuse  into  their  pleasures  a 
species  of  scientific  and  mathematical  regularity — 
the  gravity  of  algebra,  and  the  moroeeness  of  the 
integral  i^culns.  The  waltz  is  the  invention  of 
the  greatest  of  modem  geniuses — of  the  famous 
astronomer  Copemieus — at  least,  if  my  assertion 
be  not  proved,  it  may  be,  which  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  One  point  is  perfectly  manifest,  and  that 
is,  mat  the  waltz  is  nothing  more  than  a  magnifi- 
cent lesson  in  astronomy." 

The  professor  looked  puzzled,  and  the  points  of 
his  toes  described  in  the  air  great  notes  of  interro- 
gation. 

I  coUected  myself  a  little,  and  then  continued 
thus; — 

"  The  constant  evolution  operated  by  a  couple 
waltzing  around  a  central  point,  which  may  be 
suppos^  to  be  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  reminds 
one  instantly  of  the  movements  of  the  earth,  which 
turns  on  its  own  axis  as  it  revolves  around  the  son. 
That  species  of  intoxication  which  possesses  itself 
of  our  being,  afier  some  few  minutes  engaged  in 
waltzing,  that  drags  us  along,  that  flings  us  fuU 
of  vertigoes  and  incapable  of  interrupting  our 
career,  or  even  of  havmg  a  distinct  idea ;  ah  that 
gives  us,  I  say,  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  per- 
petual motion ;  and  then  I  venture  to  affirm,  as  an 
ingenious  hypothesis  of  my  own,  that  the  comets 
are  wandering  stars,  that  are  condemned  by  nature 
to  meander  through  the  universe,  because  they  are 
fated  to  continue  in  a  waltz,  too  prolonged  in  the 
assembly  of  organized  bodies." 

The  master  raised  bis  head,  and  his  &ce  was 
shining  with  smiles — his  pale  forehead  was  hal- 
lowedoy  the  snblimity  of  majesty — his  black  beard 
bristled  with  exultation — he  opened  his  mouth, 
and  said — nothing. 

We  flung  ourselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and 
perfectly  comprehended  each  other. 

Maria,  my  beloved,  wept  at  this  afibcting  scene, 
for  she  too  understood  us. 

Gentle  reader,  can  you  do  tot 

As  soon  as  our  tender  emotions  had  subsided,  ' 
we  again  entered  the  domain  of  science,  and  there 
the  professor,  with  an  afiability  that  suited  his 
genius,  told  me  that  he  was  the  high  priest  of  a 
new  faith,  which  he  intended  to  spread  over  the 
entire  world,  and  that  new  faith  was  entitled  La 
Polka. 

We  were  about  to  write — thus  mnch  from  our 
French  author — but  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving 
some  of  his  aphorisms  with  respect  to  the  Polka. 

"  The  Polka  can  alone  be  danced  by  people  who 
have  two  feet.  The  great  use  of  the  feet  is  to 
dance  the  Polka. 

"  Country  dances  suit  those  of  a  sanguine  tem- 
perament. The  waltz  is  for  the  lymphatic.  The 
PoUca  for  the  bilious. 
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TO   SWALLOWS  ON  THE  ETB   OF   DEPAKTintB. 


"  No  lady  ought  to  dance  the  Polka  if  she  have 
passed  her  thirtieth  year.  After  thirty,  the  Polka 
only  inspires  ferocious  ideas. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  espouse  that  young  person, 
who,  seated  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ball  room, 
scarcely  dares  to  raise  her  eyes  to  you,  to  suppli- 
cate you  not  to  forget  her — then  insist  upon  her 
mamma  dancing  with  you  the  Polka.  If  you 
wish  to  please  the  mamma,  make  the  daughter 
Polka  with  you. 

"  A  fashionable  ball  without  the  Polka,  is  a  din- 
ner without  soup,  a  ^at  without  sleeres,  or  an 
eye  without  the  eyebrow. 

"  Tell  me  how  you  dance  the  Polka,  and  I  can 
tell  you  what  you  are. 

"  The  only  great  men  who  ever  existed,  who, 
if  they  had  the  opportunity,  could  not  dance  the 
Polka,  were  Tamerlane,  Lord  Byron  and  Talley- 
rand, and  this,  because — they  were  lame." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  extracts, 
with  what  liTcliness  and  spirit  the  French  writer 
descants  upon  his  attractive  theme. 


From  Btackwood't  HagulM. 
TO  SWALLOWS   ON   THE   EVE  OF  BEPARTnEE. 

BT  B.  SIMMOira. 

"  The  d*]r  before  V '•  de|»nure  for  tha  Uai  tlma  flam 

Ik*  couotrjr— It  ma  the  4th  of  Auguet,  one  of  the  houaat  d»i 
of  the  aeaaon— u  erening  fell,  he  itrolled  with  an  old  Khool-nl. 
low  through  the  cool  green  arenuee  and  leafy  arcadea  of  the 
neighboring  park,  where  hie  friend  amused  him  bjr  pointing  out 
to  hie  attention  vaat  muliitudee  of  ewallows  that  came  awarm- 
Ing  from  all  directlona  to  aettle  on  the  rooCs  and  gablee  of  the 
manor'houae.  Thti  they  do  for  eeveral  dajre  preparatory  to  their 
departing,  in  one  collected  hod/,  to  mora  genial  dimataa."— 
M8%  Manoir. 


JoTous  birds !  {M«p«ring 

In  the  clear  evening  light 
To  leave  oiir  dwindled  summer  day 
For  latitudes  more  bright ! 
How  gay  must  be  your  greeting, 
By  soulhern  fountains  meeting, 
To  miss  no  faithful  wing  of  all  that  started  in  yonr 
flight ! 

n. 
Every  clime  and  season 

Fresh  gladness  brings  to  yon. 
Howe'er  remote  your  social  throngs 
Their  varied  path  pursue ; 
No  winds  nor  waves  dissever — 
No  dusky  veil'd  forbvbb, 
Frownetb  across  your  fearless  way  in  the  empyieaa 
blue.* 


Mates  and  merry  brothers 
Were  ye  in  Arctic  hours, 
Mottling  the  evening  beam  that  sloped 
Adown  old  Oothic  towers ! 
As  biythe  that  sunlight  dancing 
Will  see  yoar  pinions'  glancing 
Scattering  afar  through  Tropic  groves  the  spicy 
bloom  in  showers ! 

*"The;  all  quit  together,  and  fly  for  a  time  east  or 

west,  possibly  in  wait  Tor  stra^lers  not  yet  arrived  from 
the  interior— they  then  take  directly  to  the  south,  and  are 
soon  lost  sight  o(  altogether  for  the  allotted  period  of 
their  absence.  Their  rapidity  of  flight  is  veil  known, 
and  the  '  murder-aiming  eye '  nf  the  most  experienoed 
sportsman  will  seldom  avail  against  the  swallow ;  hence 
tnev  themselves  seldom  fall  a  prey  to  the  mptorial 
birds." — CcviEn.  edited  by  Griffitw.  Swallows  are 
long-lived ;  they  have  been  kiiowa  to  live  a  number  of 
years  in  ci^. 


Haunters  of  palaced  wastes !  * 
From  king-forloin  Versailles 
To  where,  round  gateless  Thebes,  the  winds 
Like  monarch  voices  wail, 
Yonr  tribe  capricious  ranges, 
Beckless  of  glory's  changes. 
Love  makes  for  ye  a  merry  home  amid  the  nun 
pale. 

T. 

Another  day,  and  ye 

From  knoepand  turret's  brow 

Shall,  with  yoinr  fleet  of  crowding  wings, 

Air's  viewless  billows  plough, 

With  no  keen-fang|a  regretting 

Our  darken'd  hilt-sides  quitting, 

— Away  in  fond  companionship  as  cheenly  as  now! 


Woe  for  the  soul-endued — 

The  clay-enthralled  mind — 
Leaving,  unlike  von,  favor'd  trirdsf 
Its  all — its  all  behind, 
Woe  for  the  exile  mourning, 
To  banishment  retaming — 
A  mateless  Inrd  wide  torn  apart  ttam  eomaj  ui 
iJcomkind! 


This  moment  blest  as  ye. 

Beneath  his  own  home-trees. 
With  friends  and  fellows  girt  aioond, 
Up  springs  the  western  mreese. 
Bringing  the  parting  weather — 
Shall  all  depart  togetheF! 
Ah,  no !— he  goes  a  wretch  alone  upon  the  kndj 


To  him  the  monldering  tower — 

The  pillar'd  waste,  to  him 
A  broken-hearted  music  make 
Until  his  eyelids  swim. 
None  hMds  when  he  comidaineth, 
Nor  where  that  brow  he  leanelh 
A  mothei^s  lips  shall  bless  no  more  sinking  to  sliat- 
her  dim. 


Winter  shall  wake  to  spring. 

And  'mid  the  fragrant  grass 
The  daflbdil  shall  watch  the  rill 
Like  Beanty  by  her  glass. 
But  woe  for  him  who  pineth 
Where  the  clear  water  shipeth, 
With  no  voice  near  to  say — How  sweet  those  April 
evenings  pass ! 


Then  while  through  Nature's  heart 

Love  freshly  bums  again, 
Hither  shall  ye,  plumed  travellers. 
Come  trooping  o'er  the  main ; 
The  self-same  nook  disclosing 
Its  nest  for  your  reposing 
That  saw  you  revel  years  ago  as  yon  shall  revel 
then.'t 

*  In  the  fanciful  language  of  Cbateaabriand,  ^TUi 
daughter  of  a  king  (the  swallow)  still  seems  a'f^hM  U 
grandeur;  she  passes  the  summer  amid  the  ruins  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  the  winter  among  those  of  Thebes." 


•t"  However  difflcolt  to  be  credited,  it  s**™  ••Jj 
ascertained  beyond  douht,  that  the  some  pair  wlueli 

Quitted  their  nest  and  the  limited  circle  of  their  residcM 
ere,  return  to  the  very  same  nest  aeain,  and  ''"•^^ 
several  successive  years ;  in  all  probability  for  "*• 
whole  lives." — Otiffltk't  Covibb. 


THB  RISK  AND  FALL* OF   THE   GREAT   LAKES. 
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— ^Yoar  human  brother's  lot ! 

A  few  short  years  are  gone — 
Back,  back  like  yon  to  early  scenes — 
Lo !  at  the  thieshold-stone, 
Where  ever  in  the  gloaming 
Home's  angels  walch'd  his  coming, 
A  stranger  stands,  and  stares  at  him  who  sighing 
passes  on. 


Joy  to  the  travail- worn ! 

Omnific  purpose  lies 
Even  in  his  bale  as  in  your  Uiss, 
Careerers  of  the  skies ! 
When  snn  and  earth,  that  cherish'd 
Yonr  tribes,  with  you  have  perish'd, 
A  home  is  his  where  partings  more  shall  never  dim 
the  eyes. 


From  tlw  BrooUjni  Star. 
TBK    RISE  AND   FALL   OF   THE   GREAT   LAKES. 

Ill  1841  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  receded  to  such 
•n  extent  that  the  Erie  Canal,  for  several  miles,  was 
left  without  water,  and  greM  fears  were  entertained 
in  that  vicinity  that  this  ebbing  of  the  lake  would  con- 
tinue so  long  and  to  such  an  extent  that  this  portion 
of  the  canal  would  for  a  time  be  rendered  useless. 

Daring  the  prevalence  of  strong  easteriy  winds,  this 
end  of  the  lake  was  greatly  affe^ed  during  this  gen- 
eral subsidence  of  its  waters. 

I  had  frequently  heard  it  remarked  by  persons  re- 
siding in  the  country  bordering  upon  the  lakes,  that 
these  waters  rise  and  fall  every  seven  years.  I  have 
watched  the  account  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  lakes 
for  near  thirty  years,  and  have  ascertained  during 
that  period  that  the  rise  is  not  periodk4il,  but  occasumal. 

Clucago,  on  Lake  Michigan,  during  the  land  spec- 
ulations in  village  lots,  extended  its  borders  so  far 
toward  the  lake  daring  a  period  of  the  subsiding  of 
the  waters,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  rise  of 
the  lakes,  the  outside  village  lots  were  five  feet  imder 
water. 

The  rise  of  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  the  inhabitants 
watch  with  much  care ;  and  they  have  the  means  of 
determining  the  stage  of  water  each  successive  year 
by  means  of  a  measure  called  a  Nileometer,  the 
notings  of  which  are  recorded. 

The  inundations  of  this  river  are  generally  annual, 
and  happen  at  the  period  of  the  summer  solstice ;  but 
I  have  known  two  years  during  my  recollection  that 
there  was  not  the  usual  annual  inundation,  and  much 
suffering  was  produced  in  Egypt  by  the  consequent 
fiiilure  of  the  crops. 

A  large  pond  in  the  town  of  Concord,  Mass.,  has 
its  rising  and  falling  during  an  interval  of  several 
years,  and  these  appear  to  be  disconnected  with  years 
that  are  wet  and  tlrase  which  are  dry.  The  inhabit- 
ants in  the  vicinity  have,  in  noticing  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  waters,  what  is  equal  in  some  respects  to  the 
"Ntleometer."  In  the  beach  of  the  pond,  which  is 
of  white  sand,  when  the  pond  is  low,  a  wagon  and 
horses  can  be  driven  on  the  beach  the  whole  circuit 
of  the  pond  between  the  water  and  the  bashes,  which 
border  the  beach ;  but,  in  years  of  high  water,  the 
pond  extends  some  distance  into  the  bushes  covering 
the  beach.  The  oldest  inhabitants  who  have  noticed 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  pond  for  half  a  century 
or  more,  are  unable  to  account  for  these  changes. 
The  pond  has  no  visible  inlet  or  outlet,  and  covers  an 
area  of  about  one  hundred  acres. 

The  great  lakes  are  not  influenced  in  any  notice- 
able extent  by  seasons  of  dry  or  wet  weather. 

The  area  of  surface  drained  by  the  great  lakes,  in- 
dading  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  computed  at  510,000 
square  miles.    The  area  of  surface  drained  by  the 


waters  of  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  &c.,  is 
about  1,100,000  miles.  The  length  of  course  of  the 
waters  of  the  lakes  imd  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  be  es- 
timated at  1200  miles,  and  the  width  of  the  basin  at 
about  429  miles.  That  of  the  Mississippi  may  be 
estimated  at  2000  miles  length  of  course,  with  a 
mean  width  of  550  miles  of  btuin. 

The  area  of  soriace  drained  by  the  Nile  is  estimated 
at  about  420,000  sqiuure  miles,  with  a  length  of  course 
of  l&BO  miles,  and  a  mean  breadth  of  basin  of  about 
550  miles. 

The  waters  of  the  lakes  are  spread  out  over  a  great 
surface,  while  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  have  a 
narrow  channel.  The  rise  of  the  former  is  conse- 
quently slow,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  comparatively 
ramd. 

The  waters  of  the  great  lakes  and  those  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  mingle  together  at  very 
hi^h  spring  floods,  when  the  lakes  are  at  the  greatest 
height.  The  waters  of  the  great  lakes  which  flow 
into  the  Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence  pass  over  that  por- 
tion of  the  snrfiEure  of  our  continent  which  forms  the 
curve  of  the  sphere. 

The  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  come  from  an 
altitude  which,  when  added  to  its  northern  latitude, 
would  give  a  climate  of  the  temperature  of  Iceland. 

The  cause  of  the  rise  of  the  lakes  may  be  placed 
among  those  which  cause  the  flow  of  Arctic  ice  at 
greater  extent  some  years  than  others. 

If  we  should  find  that  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ^reat 
lakes  are  periodical  and  at  long  intervals  of  time, 
then,  in  that  case,  we  must  look  for  the  influence  of 
some  solar  or  terrestrial  body  belonging  to  our  sys- 
tem as  the  cause  of  these  changes. 

Some  sections  of  the  continent  have  long  periods 
of  drought.  Here  is  an  atmospheric  phenomenon 
which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  hiunan  science  to 
determine. 

Whatever  disorders  we  may  And  in  the  order  of 
things,  are  parts  of  the  great  system,  and  help  to 
make  up  the  harmonies  of  nature.  The  thunder  and 
its  electric  fire  are,  in  our  view,  the  convulsions  of 
the  air ;  but  nature  has  placed  these  among  its  harmo- 
nies.   So  of  the  earthquake,  the  tornado  and  the  frost. 

The  great  lakes  occupy  the  successive  ternu%s  of 
the  eanh,  in  the  great  slope  to  the  St.  Lawrence; 
and  could  we  but  view  them  from  an  elevated  posi- 
tion, with  a  telescopic  eye,  we  should  see  beauties  of 
high  order. 

The  waters  of  the  great  lakes  are  yet  of  that  fer- 
tilizing quality  that  are  possessed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Mississipfri.  Vet  one  of  these  is  as 
much  the  king  of  lakes,  as  oi^e  of  the  others  is  the 
king  of  rivers.  E .  M. 


New  Mode  of  Plaktiko  Apple-Trees. — A  horti- 
culturist in  Bohemia  has  a  beautiful  plantation  of  the 
best  apple-trees,  which  have  neither  sprung  from  seeds 
nor  grafting.  His  plan  is,  to  take  shoots  from  the 
choicest  sorts,  insert  them  in  a  potato,  and  plunge 
both  into  the  ground,  having  put  an  inch  or  two  of  the 
shoot  above  the  surface.  The  potato  nourishes  the 
shoot  whilst  it  pushes  out  roots,  and  the  shoot  grad- 
ually springs  up,  and  becomes  a  beautiful  tree,  bear- 
ing the  best  fruit,  without  requiring  to  be  grafted. — 
Canada  Netvspaper. 


Effect  of  Habit. — ^The  following  utterly  ridicu- 
lous instance  of  the  painful  habit  London  waiters 
have  acquired  of  invariably  repeating  every  syllable 
a  customer  utters,  before  they  can  possibly  return  anjr 
answer,  literally  occurred  to  a  friend,  who  thus  tri- 
umphantly tested  their  imperturbable  gravity  of  coun- 
tenance:—"  Waiter !"  "Yes  sir."  "Bottled  stoat." 
"  Bottled  stout,  sir  ?  Yes  sir."  "  And— here,  waiter ! " 
"  Yes  sir."  "  Meet  me  in  the  willow  glen ! "  "  Wil- 
low glen,  sir?    Yes  sir." — Nemspaper  paragraph.     I 
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NAPOLEON  AND   THE  POET  DB  LtLLB. 


From  Frmzer'a  Ma^aziiM. 

Napoleon's  enmity  to  a  free  press  was  limited 
to  the  discussion  of  politics.  He  encouraged,  re- 
warded, and  honored  authors  whose  labors  were 
bestowed  upon  arts  and  sciences,  and  whatever 
else  could  contribute  to  the  material  good  of  society. 
He  was  a  lover  of  poetry,  but  did  nothing  for  the 
lovers  of  the  muses.  He  disliked  Voltaire ;  often 
declared  that  De  Lille  was  the  only  French  poet 
worth  reading  since  the  days  of  Racine  and  Boi- 
leau  ;  and  always  spoke  with  tenderness  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Sou). 
Had  De  Lille  lived  long  enough.  Napoleon  would 
have  given  him  some  signal  mark  of  distinction  ; 
but  he  returned  from  a  long  exile,  and  died  before 
the  hero  of  Marengo  had  time  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  any  other  than  military  merit. 

Napoleon  was  right  in  his  judgment  of  this  ad- 
miiable  imitator  of  Virgil,  whose  return  to  France 
was  hailed  with  transport  by  all  that  was  elegant 
and  refined,  after  the  revolutionary  storm  had 
blown  over.  A  proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  De 
Lille  will  be  found  in  the  following  anecdote. 

There  is  a  Traitewr  on  the  Boulevard  du  Tem- 

{ile,  well  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Cadran  Bleu, 
t  was  in  this  house  that  De  Lille,  when  young, 
had  read  to  a  set  of  joyous  companions,  over  a 
bottle  of  hermitage,  his  poem  on  Imagination.  It 
was  there  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  received  that 
^plause  which  the  literary  world  has  since  ratified 
by  its  suffrage  in  favor  of  that  fine  episode  in 
which  he  paints  the  artist  lost  in  the  catacombs  of 
Rome. 

The  recollecUon  of  this  early  triumph  always 
levived  in  the  soul  of  the  poet  the  most  pleasing 
emotions,  and  rendered  the  Cadran  Bleu  so  dear  to 
him,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  his  youthful  tri- 
umph he  ordered  a  dinner,  and  invit^  his  select 
friends  to  join  him  in  the  great  room,  to  which  he 
accorded  so  much  local  affection.  When  he  lost 
his  sight,  this  annual  recreation  was  the  more  dear 
to  him,  as  his  pleasures  were  more  circumscribed. 
Although  he  could  not  see  kind  faces,  he  could 
listen  to  the  various  conversations,  and  enjoy  the 
bustle  of  a  large  room,  where  there  were  some 
dozen  sets  at  dinner. 

During  the  dark  tempest  in  which  his  country 
had  been  tossed  under  the  reign  of  the  cannibals  of 
the  Revolution,  De  Lille  retired  to  Switzerland, 
and  then  to  London,  where  one  of  his  most  painful 
privations  was  that  of  the  annual  feast  at  the  Cad- 
ran Bleu.  When  peace  was  for  a  moment  re- 
stored, ho  returned  to  Paris,  and  his  first  desire, 
associated  with  recollections  of  times  long  past, 
was  to  dine  there  with  a  small  party.  He  did  not 
reflect  on  his  vast  renown,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  appearing  in  public,  where,  instead  of  listening 
unnoticed,  he  must  necessarily  be  the  object  of 
general  attention.  No  man,  perhaps,  ever  received 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature  stronger  or  more 
lively  inspirations;  no  man  ever  delighted  more 
than  De  Lille  to  look  upon  the  world,  enjoy  its 
beauties,  and  convert  them  into  poetical  images ; 
the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  crowd,  the  tumult  and 
the  din  of  large  cities,  were  so  many  agiceeable 
pictures  to  his  ardent  and  inquiring  mind.  He 
suffered  in  solitude,  and  his  friends  sought  to  fill 
the  blank  that  blindness  had  formed  around  him, 
Mrith  everything  that  could  amuse  and  solace  him. 
"If  Providence  will  no  longer  permit  me,"  said 
he,  "  to  behold  the  light  of  heaven,  where  I  found 
millions  of  dithyrambics  on  the  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  if  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the  aspect  of  Na^ 


tnre,  I  can  at  least  listen  to  the  aoeents  of  iriend- 
ship,  mix  in  active  scenes  of  life,  and  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  that  people  who  love  my  lyre,  and,  for 
a  moment,  thus  forget  my  infirmity.  Ok!  imr 
friends,  let  us  go  once  more  to  the  Cadran  Bleu!  " 
In  vain  his  friends  represented  the  inconven- 
ience to  him,  at  his  age,  blind  and  infirm  as  he 
was,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  crowd,  importuned 
questioned,  and  fatigued ;  but  he  leould  go,  and 
solicited  with  such  earnestness  to  be  accompanied, 
that  there  was  no  resisting  his  entreaties.  At 
length  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  conceived 
a  mode  of  satisfying  his  wishes,  without  exposing 
him  to  any  inconvenience.  This  friend  inhabited 
a  spacious  house  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
and  resolved  to  arrange  everything  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  imitate  the  great  room  of  the  Cadran 
Bleu,  and  make  De  Lille  believe  that  he  was 
dining  in  his  favorite  house,  and  in  the  saloon  ren- 
dered so  dear  to  him.  All  was  prepared  in  conse- 
quence of  this  kind  and  happy  conception  ;  and, 
to  the  great  joy  of  the  poet,  the  day  was  fixed. 
His  heart  beat  high  as  he  heard  the  carriage  tliat 
was  to  convey  him  thither  roll  over  the  pavement 
of  the  court-ywd.  He  trembled  with  joy  as  he 
placed  himself  with  Madame  De  Lille  and  two 
friends  in  the  carriage,  which,  instead  of  going  to 
the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  went  to  the  hotel  of  the 
kind  friend,  where  every  one  had  his  part  to  pby, 
even  to  the  porter  at  the  gate,  who  cried  out  in  a 
loud  voice,  in  imitation  of  the  oyster-women  who 
sit  at  the  door  of  all  the  traiteurs  in  Paris, ' '  Will  yoa 
eat  oysters  f  they  are  all  fresh  and  good!  WiHyeu 
have  fresh  oyslerst "  "  Yes,  yes,  good  woman," 
answered  the  delighted  poet,  "  up  stairs  with 
them !"  Several  members  of  the  academy,  men 
of  letters  and  distinguished  artists,  were  placed 
at  small  tables,  and  making  a  noise  with  knives 
and  plates  and  discussing  all  the  common-place 
topics  of  the  day,  in  order  to  render  the  illosioa 
complete,  and  make  the  old  bard  believe  he  was 
really  in  the  great  dining-room  of  the  Cadran  Blen. 
He  pressed  the  arm  of  the  friend  who  conducted 
him,  and  whispered,  "  There  is  the  movement,  the 
noise,  the  clatter  I  love  so  much.  That  is  life ! 
time  flies  here  on  the  wings  of  electric  fluid.  Let 
us  get  a  table,  in  a  good  place  where  I  may  hear 
all  they  say.    Ho  !  waiter,  give  me  a  chair!" 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  one  of  the  best 

comic  actors  of  the  French  theatre  was  at  bis  side. 

"  What  can  I  do  to  be  agreeable  to  you,  sir!" 

"  A  table,  a  chair,  place  for  four,  my  good  lad, 

in  a  snug  corner ;  but  so  as  I  may  hear  everything 

that  is  said  in  the  room." 

Here,  sir,  is  a  place  vacant  that  will  suit  yon 
perfectly." 
"  That  is  a  good  lad.  But  tell  me  your  name." 
"  Paul,  sir ;  head-waiter  of  the '  Cadran  Bleu.' " 
"  Good — good  !  Now,  Paul,  let  us  be  well 
served,  and  you  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Bring  us 
the  bill  of  fare,  and  a  bottle  of  good  sauterne,  old 
and  natural ;  no  mixed  stuff,  friend  Paul." 

You  shall  have  the  best,  sir ;  make  yourself 
easy  on  that  point." 

Oysters  were  served  while  the  first  dishes  were 
preparing,  in  conformity  with  the"  choice  he  had 
made  from  the  list  his  friend  had  read  to  him. 
During  these  moments  of  delay,  a  dispute  arose  at 
a  table  near  him :  the  price  of  the  funds, — ^the  rate 
of  exchange, — the  last  sales  of  colonial  produce, — 
the  speculations  that  had  been  made  in  wine  and 
brandy,  to  send  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.    The  conversation  was  load  and 
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animated,  and  sereral  peisons  spoke  at  the  same 
time.     De  Lille  was  attentive. 

"  I  thought  aa  macb  from  their  fitst  woids," 
said  he,  in  a  low  voice ;  "  these  are  brokers  and 
merchants  who  have  come  to  dine,  and  wash  down 
their  bargains  with  the  good  wine  of  the  Cadran 
Bleu.  These  fellows  know  where  prime  living  is 
to  be  had.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  house  preserves 
its  ancient  reputation." 

At  another  table  sat  three  ladies,  representing 
three  dealers  in  furniture  and  second-hand  drapery. 
They  laughed  immoderately  at  each  other's  lan- 
guage, and  made  such  a  noise,  that  the  poet  could 
bat  mdistinctly  catch  the  subject  of  their  mirth. 

"  I  would  lay  a  wager,"  said  he,  "  that  these 
three  gossips  are  the  wives  of  wood  and  charcoal 
merchants,  in  the  Isle  Souviers,  who  are  amusing 
themselves  while  their  husbands  are  gone  to  some 
sale  at  a  distant  forest.  Only  think,  if  I  were  a 
young  man,  how  I  would  scrape  an  acquaintance 
with  diem,  and  crack  jokes  during  the  hour  of  din- 
ner.   How  diverting  it  would  be !" 

When  the  service  was  removed,  the  mimic 
"  Paul,  the  waiter,"  came  gently  towards  the 
table,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  everything  was 
good. 

"  Excellent,  Paul,  my  good  lad  !  I  call  you 
lad ;  but  perhaps  yon  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
house." 

"  A  long  time,  sirt"  said  the  actor,  giving  his 
voice  lather  a  graver  tone  ;  "  long  enough  to  re- 
member having  had  the  honor  to  wait  upon  M. 
De  Lille." 

"  Not  so  loud, — not  so  loud,  Paul ;  if  you  are 
overheard  by  the  company,  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
retire." 

"  Retire  !*'  stud  Pant,  with  an  air  of  surprise ; 
"  why  every  one  loves  M.  De  Lille." 

Scarcely  had  Paul  pronounced  his  name  a  sec- 
ond time,  when  an  academician,  in  a  dialect  that 
announced  him  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of 
the  Garonne,  came  forward  and  said,  "  M.  De 
lille,  if  I  heard  aright ;  the  great-wine  merchant 
of  the  Rue  des  Marmousets,  at  the  sign  of  the 
good  woman  without  a  head  T" 

"  No,  sir,  no ;  I  am  not  a  wine-merchant.  Am 
I,  my  dear?"  addressing  himself  to  Madame  De 
Lille,  and  smiling. 

"  Ah  !  ha !  you  smile ;  you  think  I  don't  know 
you ;  me,  travelling  clerk  to  the  first  house  in 
Bordeaux.  I  cannot  forget  the  good  old  musty 
cahor  you  tried  to  make  me  swallow  for  the  au- 
briltant  of  my  employers,  the  Bertrand  brothers. 
Now,  as  my  place  is  taken  in  the  diligence,  and  I 
set  off  in  two  hours,  if  M.  De  Lille  would  favor 
OS  with  an  order,  I  promise,  on  my  word  of  honor, 
to  see  it  executed  myself." 

"  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  said  the  poet; 
"  but  I  really  have  no  occasion  for  your  services." 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,  good  master ;  sorry  for  both 
of  08 ;  your  house  would  lose  nothing  by  trying  a 
sample  of  the  brothers  Bertrands'  stock,  and  I 
should  be  proud  to  have  gained  them  so  good  a 
customer." 

"Thanks,  niany  thanks,  for  your  kind  offer, 

ri  sir ;  but  I  have  retired  from  business,"  said 
Lille,  squeezing  the  hand  of  his  wife  in  sign  of 
delight.  He  looked  radiant,  called  for  coSee,  and 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 
"  How  much, how  much,  my  dear?"  said  he,  to 
Madame  De  Lille.    "  Pay  it,  without  saying  a 
word ;  the  dinner  was  so  good  I  would  not  make 
an  observation ;  besides,  Paul  knows  me." 


Madame  De  Lille  opened  the  paper,  and  read  as 
follows : — 

•*  The  honor  to  receive  in  my  honse  the  favorite 
poet  of  France  is  the  only  recompense  I  can  consent 
to  accept.  I  entreat  him  to  accept  my  dinner  as  a 
homage  paid  to  his  genius  by  the  restaurateur. 

Henneveh. 

"What  means  this?"  said  the  old  man,  rising. 
"  I  cannot  accept  a  dinner  where  I  have  not  the 
least  title  to  the  generosity  of  the  master  of  the 
house." 

"  No  title!"  said  a  literary  friend,  who  played 
the  part  of  the  restaurateur.  "  You  have  a  title 
not  to  be  treated  like  an  ordinary  customer ;  and 
any  man,  in  whose  bosom  a  true  French  heart 
beats,  would  be  but  too  happy  to  have  such  an 
opportunity  of  testifying  his  admiration." 

"  The  man,"  said  a  lady,  who  personified  Mad- 
ame Henneven,  "  who  has  been  so  happy  as  to 
possess,  even  for  an  hour,  in  his  saloon,  the  author 
of  such  splendid  poems,  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is 
the  poet's  debtor."  So,  taking  the  piece  of  paper 
ofiT  the  table,  she  retired. 

"My  dear,"  said  Madame  De  Lille,  "you 
ought  not  to  offend  these  good  people  by  a  re- 
fusal." 

"  Well,"  said  the  poet,  "  be  it  so,  on  condition 
that  this  kind  man  and  his  wife  come  and  dine  at 
our  house." 

He  did  not,  however,  forget  his  promise  to  Paul. 
He  told  his  wife  to  slip  a  piece  of^  six  francs  into 
his  band ;  and,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being  further 
importuned  by  the  company,  he  begged  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  gardens  of  the  Cafe  Tuic,  near  the 
hotel  of  the  Cadran  Bleu. 

He  was  conducted  about  the  streets  in  the  en- 
virons of  his  friend's  house,  until  he  had  walked 
about  the  distance  that  separates  the  Turk's  colTee- 
house  from  the  Cadran  Bleu,  and  then  into  the 
garden,  where  a  new  scene  was  prepar&d,  repre- 
senting the  gardens  of  that  celebrated  point  of  ri- 
union  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marais,  who  hasten 
thither,  after  dinner,  to  regale  their  wives  and 
children  with  iced  cream  and  cakes.  Several  of 
the  actors  his  friend  had  assembled  were  ready, 
waiting  to  play  their  parts,  and  make  De  Lille  be- 
lieve that  he  was  really  in  one  of  the  bowers  of 
the  public  garden.  He  was  led  to  a  seat  near 
which  flower-pots  and  boxes,  with  shrubs  and 
odoriferous  plants,  had  been  placed. 

The  poet  took  off  his  hat,  raised  his  sightless 
eyeballs  tovrards  heaven,  and  seemed  to  be  return- 
ing thanks  to  the  Creator  for  the  pleasure  he  felt ; 
then,  heaving  a  sigh,  he  said, — 

"  It  is  here  that  one  can  breathe  the  fresh  air  of 
spring,  while  inhaling  the  fragrance  of  the  plants 
and  flowers  around  his  seat." 

A  new  waiter  presented  himself. 

"  Do  these  gentlemen  wish  for  iced-cream?" 

"  I  do  not  think  they  w^uld  be  good  for  yon," 
said  his  wife. 

"  Good !  the  most  excellent  and  E^greeable  tonie 
imaginable!"  replied  the  poet.  "Tell  me,  boy, 
what  ices  have  you  ?" 

"  All  kinds  ^ou  can  desire,  sir ;  vanilla,  pistache, 
strawberry,  citron,  and  creme  &  la  Jacques  De 
IMle." 

"How— how! — a  la  Jacques  De  Lille f"  said 
the  poet,  with  emotion. 

"It  is,  sir,  a  mixture  of  preserved  fruit  of  the 
rarest  and  richest  kind.  It  is  what  we  sell  most 
at  present,  although  the  price  be  greater  than  that 
of  other  creams.  All  the  young  poets,  and  your 
literary  gentlemen,  sir,  like  it  above  all  thing*  I 
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ther  pretend  that  it  gives  them  more  brilliant  ideas, 
and  inspires  them  with  a  more  refined  taste.  If 
you  would  taste  it,  sir,  yon  woald  find  it  deli- 
cious." 

"Be  it  so — be  it  so,  my  good  boy,"  said  the 
poet ;  and  turning  to  bis  wife,  "  That  is  true  Pa- 
risian, my  dear, — the  mode,  the  mode,  and  the 
mode,  like  everything  they  do,  with  passion." 

A  cream  was  soon  brought  to  him,  highly 
scented  with  essence  of  pine-apple.  The  poet  de- 
clared that  in  his  long  life  he  had  never  tasted  any- 
thing 80  exquisite. 

Then  came  two  musicians  from  the  Opera 
Comique,  and  began  to  touch  their  harps. 

•'  What !  Savoyards— Italians  in  the  rardent" 

"No,  my  dear,"  said  Madame  De  LiUe,  "  they 
are  two  brothers  from  Languedoc,  who  go  about 
the  streets  and  public  places ;  they  play  so  well, 
that  all  Paris  is  delighted  with  them. 

"  Well — well,  let  us  hear  them ;  this  is  a  pleas- 
ant day,  indeed.  Oh !  Paris,  where  else  can  so 
many  delightful  things  be  found,  and  for  so  little 
coetl" 

While  one  was  preluding  a  new  air,  the  other 
eried,  with  a  loud  voice,  and  with  the  rough  pro- 
nunciation of  the  south, — 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  are  going  to  have 
the  honor  to  play  before  you  the  new  air,  and  sing 
the  new  song,  or  canticle,  of  '  St.  Jacques.'  It  is 
not,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  either  Jacques  the  her- 
mit, nor  Jacques  of  Compostella,  nor  Jacques  the 
major,  nor  Jacques  the  minor;  but  Jacques  De 
liille,  the  Homer,  the  Virgil  of  French  poesy." 

The  harps  struck  up  an  air  that  had  been. com- 
posed by  Gr^try,  the  poetry  being  by  one  of  the 
company,  in  which  the  condensed  history  of  the 
poet  s  ufe  was  sketched,  from  his  birth  at  Li- 
marque,  to  his  last  arrival  at  Paris.  With  such 
voices,  and  such  brilliant  execution,  it  may  readily 
be  conceived,  the  poet  was  enchanted.  But  he 
now  began  to  suspect  that  Madame  De  Lille  had 
arranged  this  music,  and  employed  the  musicians 
on  purpose.  He  pressed  her  arm.  "  Let  us  go, 
my  dear,"  said  he,  with  emotion  ;  "  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  be  thus  exhibited  in  public,  like  a  wild 
beast.  I  thought  myself  with  a  select  party  of 
friends ;  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall  have  all  the 
people  in  the  gardens  about  me.    Let  us  depart." 

"  So  you  are  in  the  midst  of  a  select  party  of 
friends,  my  dear  De  Lille,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house ;  "  and  none  but  intimate  friends  and  ad- 
mirers are  in  your  presence, — all  happy  and  hon- 
ored in  a  common  effort  to  please  and  amuse 
youl" 

"  Then  we  have  not  dined  at  the  Cadian  Bleul" 
said  the  poet,  astonished. 

"  You  have  dined  in  the  house  of  your  old 
friend,  and  those  who  have  represented  the  habituis 
of  the  Cadran  Bleu  and  the  Jardin  Turc  are  here 
.present  to  answer  for  themselves." 

"  It  is  not  possible — it  is  not  possible !  Another 
farce !  but  this  I  cannot  swallow." 

Here  M.  de  B of  the  Academy,  taking  the 

poet  by  the  hand,  said,  in  the  same  provincial 
dialect,  "  What !  will  you  not  allow  that  /played 
the  part  of  the  travelling  clerk  who  offered  to  the 
wine-merchant  of  the  Rue  des  Marmousets  the 
.services  of  the  houseof  Bertrand  brothers!" 

"  And  I,"  said  K ,  of  the  French  theatre, 

"  am  your  most  humble  servant  Paul,  to  whom 
■you  gave  six  francs." 

"  And  we,"  said  other  voices,  "  are  the  brokers 
and  merchants  who  talked  of  the  rise  in  stocks 
this  morning." 


"  And  we,"  said  three  ladies,  "  an  the  gtmft 
who  amuse  themaelree  when  dieir  hnabandi  m 
absent." 

When  every  one  had  claimed  his  or  her  ihaic  ig 
this  entertainment,  and  the  lord  and  lady  of  Uie 
mansion  renewed  their  expressions  of  satisfictim 
in  the  name  of  M.  et  Madame  Henneveo  of  die 
Cadran  Bleu,  the  poet  took  out  his  handkerchief, 
wiped  his  forehead,  and  when  his  emotion  peniiit- 
tea  him  to  express  his  gratitude  without  a  &lle^ 
ing  voice,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  France !  in  thy  gay 
and  happy  society  alone  could  such  amiable  decep- 
tion be  so  admirably  employed  to  amuse  and  aolue 
an  old  man.  O,  my  kind  and  affectionate  fiiends! 
may  you  feel  for  your  recompense  the  half  of  tbil 
delight  which  this  moment  communicates  itself  to 
my  heart.  When  my  dust  shall  be  mingled  with 
that  of  my  fathers,  each  of  you  may  say,  '  I,  too, 
contributed  to  shed  a  moment  of  light  on  the  ptili 
of  the  blind  poet ;  it  was  with  me  and  my  fiiendi 
that  he  passed  the  happiest  day  of  his  life.' " 

It  was  thus  that  literature  and  talents  were  hos- 
ored  in  France  when  admiration  of  either  wu  no 
lo^er  held  to  be  a  crime  against  the  state. 

Before  De  Lille  emignoed  he  was  very  tm 
being  immolated  by  the  disgust  that  the  atndoasly 
sentimental  Saint  Just  felt  for  men  of  letters ;  \M 
he  was  saved  by  a  person  be  had  never  seen. 

Two  members  of  the  section  of  the  Pantheon 
were  charged  to  make  domiciliary  visits  and  irrett 
those  whom  they  might  deem  sumidout  of  ente> 
taining  aristocratical  opinions.  The  College  of 
France  was  denounced  en  masse.  Before  nuUig 
his  visit,  the  elder  of  the  two  members,  a  woridog 
mason,  called  upon  an  ancient  secretary  of  the 
section  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  a  dtiieQ 
De  Lille  who  made  no  better  use  of  Us  time  than 
writing  verses. 

"  I  know  who  he  is,"  replied  the  secretary. 

"  An  aristocrat,  no  doubt." 

"  No,  a  poet." 

"  Well,  It  is  pretty  much  the  same." 

"  He  may  be  an  aristocrat  among  poets;  but 
nowhere  else.  He  regrets,  probably,  the  loes  of 
his  revenue,  but  he  has  not  courage  enoagh  to 
complain ;  he  is  the  most  timid  creature  I  hire 
ever  seen.  The  other  day,  in  the  narrow  paaaige 
Cloitre  St.  Benoit,  a  poor  man  asked  him  fiir  t 
charity.  De  Lille  felt  all  his  pockeu,  and  fbaod 
there  half-a-crown,  all  the  money  he  posseaeeil, 
and,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  he  gave  it  to  the  beg- 
gar, whom  he  mistook  for  an  assassin." 

"  If  he  trembled,  he  is  guilty." 

"  No ;  his  imagination  is  disordered ;  he  doei 
nothing  to  trouble  the  government.  To  arreat  him 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice  without  utility;  lo 
destroy  him,  a  loss  for  the  Republic ;— for  who 
will  sing  the  praises  of.  our  armies  if  we  kill  all 
the  poets!" 

"  Right,  citizen ;  let  him  be  kept  to  ting  o«i 
victories  over  tyrants." 

De  Lille  was  soon  afterwards  arrested  and 
brought  before  the  committee  of  the  section.  The 
mason  took  his  part  and  saved  him.  He  ereo  ob- 
tained for  him  a  passport,  on  his  promise  to  joia 
the  army  and  sing  the  exploits  of  the  soldier* 
De  Lille  so  far  kept  his  word  that,  being  in  w 
neighborhood  of  Huningen  when  it  was  bfflii- 
barded,  he  ventured  to  the  borders  of  the  Rhioe^ 
witness  the  effect  of  the  artillery,  which  he  ij^ 
scribes  in  bis  poem  on  Imagination.  Timid  as  be 
was,  his  virtue  triumphed  over  his  weakness  do^ 
ing  the  fatal  year  of  17^3.  Two  days  before  w 
festival  that  had  been  voted  in  honor  of  the  «■ 
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preme  Being,  RobespieiTe,  ditaatiBfied  with  the 
nymna  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Committee  of 
Iniblio  Safety,  for  the  occasion,  and  anxious  to 
•dd  to  the  celebrity  of  the  ceremonr  a  name  well 
known  to  liteiature,  ordered  De  Lille  to  prepare 
hi*  Ijn.  The  poet  refused.  He  was  menaced 
with  a  walk  to  we  guillotine.  "  /(  unll  spare  me 
the  troMe  of  walking  home,"  replied  the  poet. 
The  committee  laughed  at  the  singularity  ot  the 
remark  and  forgot  lum  for  the  moment. 


From  Blackwood'*  Mtgtxliw. 
COLUMBUS. 

A  Print  after  a  Fietwt  by  Parmeggiano. 

BT  B.   SUnoMS. 
I. 

Bis(,  Victor,  from  the  festive  board 

Flush'd  with  triumphal  wine, 
And,  lifting  high  thy  beaming  sword. 
Fired  by  the  flattering  harper's  chord, 

Who  b]rmns  thee  half  divine, 
Vow  at  the  glutted  shrine  of  Fate 
That  dark-red  brand  to  consecrate! 
Long,  dread,  and  doubtful  was  the  fray 
That  gives  the  stars  thy  name  to-day. 
Bat  all  is  over ;  round  thee  now 
Fame  shouts,  spoil  pours,  and  captives  bow, 
No  stormier  joy  can  earth  impart, 
Than  thrills  in  lightning  through  thy  heart. 

n. 

Gay  Lover,  with  the  soft  guitar, 
Hie  to  the  olive-woods  afar. 
And  to  thy  friend,  the  listening  brook, 
Alone  reveal  that  raptured  look ; 
The  maid  so  long  in  secret  loved — 
A  parent's  angry  will  removed — 
This  morning  saw  betrothed  thine. 

That  sire  the  pledge,  consenting,  blest, 
Life  bright  as  motes  in  golden  wine, 

Is  dancing  in  thy  breast. 

m. 
Statesman  astute,  the  final  hour 
Arrives  of  lon^-contested  power: 
Each  crafty  wile  thine  ends  to  atd, 
Party  and  principle  betray'd ; 
The  subtle  speech,  the  plan  profound. 
Pursued  for  years,  success  has  crown'd ; 
To-night  the  vote  upon  whose  tongue. 
The  nicely-poised  division  hang. 
Was  thine — beneath  that  placid  brow 
What  feelings  throb  exultmg  now ! 
Thy  rival  falls ;— on  ^prandear's  base 
Go  shake  the  nations  m  his  place ! 


Fame,  Love,  Ambition !  what  are  ye. 

With  all  your  wasting  passions'  war, 
To  the  great  strife  that,  like  a  sea, 
O'erswept  His  soul  tumaltuously. 

Whose  face  gleams  on  me  uke  a  star — 
A  star  that  gleams  through  murky  doods — 
As  here  begirt  by  siraggbng  crowds 
A  spell-bound  knterer  I  stand. 
Before  a  print-shop  in  the  Strand  ? 
What  are  your  ea^r  hopes  and  fears 
Whose  minutes  wither  men  like  vei — 
Your  schemes  defeated  or  fulftU'a, 
To  the  emotions  dread  that  thriU'd 
His  frame  on  that  October  night) 

When,  watching  by  the  lonely  mast, 
He  saw  on  shore  the  moving  light, 
And  felt,  though  darkness  veil'd  the  sight. 

The  long-sought  Worid  was  hb  at  last  ?  * 

*OctoberIl,  1443. — "As  the  eveoing  darkened, Co- 


T. 

How  Fancy's  boldest  glances  fail 

Coptemplating  each  harrying  mood 
Of  thonght  that  to  that  aspect  pale 

Sent  up  the  heart's  o  erboiling  flood 
Through  that  vast  vigil,  while  his  eyes 
Watch'd  till  the  stow  reluctant  skies 
Should  kindle,  and  the  vision  dread. 
Of  all  his  liyelong  years  be  read ! 
In  youth,  hii  faith-led  spirit  doom'd 

Still  to  be  baffled  and  betray'd. 
His  manhood's  vigorous  noon  consumed 

Ere  power  bestow'd  its  niggard  aid; 
That  mom  of  summer,  dawning  grey,  * 
When,  from  Huelva's  humble  bay. 
He  full  of  hope,  before  the  gale 
Tam'd  on  the  hopeless  world  his  sail. 
And  steer'd  for  seas  uptrack'd,  unknown. 
And  westward  still  sail'd  on — sail'd  on — 
Sail'd  on  till  Ocean  seem'd  to  be 
All  shoreless  as  Eternity, 
Till,  from  its  long-loved  star  estranged. 
At  last  the  constant  needle  changed,  f 
And  fierce  amid  his  murmuring  crew 
Prone  terror  into  treason  ^rew ; 
While  on  his  tortured  spirit  rose, 
More  dire  than  portents,  toils,  or  foes. 
The  awaiting  world's  loud  jeers  imd  scorn 
Yell'd  o'er  his  profitless  return; 
No— none  through  that  dark  watch  may  trace 

The  feelings  wild  beneath  whose  swell, 
As  heaves  the  bark  the  billows'  race, 

His  being  rose  and  fell ! 
Yet  over  doubt,  and  pride,  and  pain, 
O'er  all  that  flash'd  through  breast  and  brain, 
As  with  those  grand,  immortal  eyes 

He  stood — his  heart  on  fire  to  know 
When  morning  next  illumed  the  skies, 

What  wonders  in  its  light  should  glow — 

Inmbos  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  the  castle  or  cabin, 
on  the  high  poop  of  his  vessel.  However  he  might  cany 
a  cheerful  and  confident  countenaoce  daring  the  day,  it 
was  to  him  a  time  of  the  roost  painful  anxiety ;  and  now, 
when  he  was  wrapped  from  ohservation  by  tlie  shades  of 
ni^ht,  he  maintained  an  intense  and  nnremittinf  watch, 
ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon  in  search  of  the 
most  vague  indications  of  land.  Suddenly,  about  tea 
o'clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  light  glimmerinr  at  a 
dietanee.  Fearing  that  his  eager  hopes  might  deceive 
him,  he  called  to  Pedro  Gutierrez,  Kenlleman  of  the 
king's  bedchamber,  and  inquired  whether  he  saw  a  light 
in  that  direction;  the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative. 
Columbus,  yet  doubtful  whether  it  might  not  he  some 
delusion  of  the  fancy,  called  Roderigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia, 
and  made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had 
ascended  the  roundhonse,  the  li^ht  had  disappeared. 
They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in  sudden  and 
passing  gleams,  ai  if  it  were  a  torch  in  the  bark  of  a  fish- 
erman rising  and  sinking  with  the  waves,  or  in  the  hand 
of  some  person  on  shore,  borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked 
from  house  to  house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were 
these  gleams,  that  few  attached  any  importance  to  them: 
Coltunbus,  however,  considered  them  as  certain  signs  of 
land,  and,  moreover,  that  the  land  was  inhabited." — 
laviHo's  (Mumina,  vol.  i. 

*"  It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  early  in 
the  morning,  that  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  first  voyage 
of  discovery.  He  departed  from  the  bar  of  Salles,  a 
■mall  island  in  front  of  the  town  of  Huelva,  steering  in  a 
south-westerly  direction,"  &c. — Irvinjf.  He  was  about 
fifty-seven  years  old  the  year  of  the  Discovery. 

t "  On  the  13th  September,  in  the  evening,  being  about 
two  hundred  leagues  from  the  island  of  Ferro,  he,  for  the 
first  time,  noticM  the  variation  of  the  needle,  a  phenom- 
enon which  had  never  before  been  remarked.  Struck 
with  the  circumstance,  he  observed  it  attentively  for  three 
days,  and  fonnd  that  the  variation  increased  as  he 
advanced.  It  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  pilots, 
and  filled  them  with  consternstion.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
very  laws  of  nature  were  changing  as  they  advanced,  and 
that  they  were  entering  another  world  subject  to  unknown 
influences."— Aid. 
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O'er  all  one  thoagbt  mtist,  in  thtfi  hoar, 

Have  sway'd  supreme — Power,  conscious  Power — 

The  lofty  sense  mat  truths  conceived. 

And  bom  of  his  own  starry  mind, 
And  foster'd  into  might,  achieved 

A  new  creation  for  mankind ! 
And  when  from  off  that  ocean  calm 

The  Tropic's  dosky  curtain  clMi'd, 
And  those  gteen  shores  and  banks  of  balm 

And  rosy-tinted  hills  appear'd 
Silent  and  bright  as  Eden,  ere 
Earth's  breezes  shook  one  blossom  there — 
Against  that  .hour's  proud  tumult  weigh'd, 
Love,  Fame,  Ambition,  how  ye  fitde ! 

VI. 

Thou  Luthe;'  of  the  darken'd  Deep! 

Nor  less  intrepid,  too,  tban'he 
'Whose  cotirage  broke  earth's  bigot  sleep 

Whilst  thine  unbarr'd  the  sea — 
Like  his,  't  was  thy  jiredestined  fate 

Against  your  grim  benighted  age, 
With  all  its  fiends  of  Fear  and  Hate, 

War,  single-handed  war,  to  wage, 
And  live  a  conqueror,  too,  like  him, 
Till  Time's  expiring  lights  grow  dim ! 
0,  hero  of  my  boyish  heart ! 
Ere  from  thy  pictured  looks  I  part. 
My  mind's  maturer  reverence  now 
In  thoughts  of  thankfulness  would  bow 
To  the  Omniscient  Will  that  sent 
Thee  forth,  its  chosen  instrument, 
To  teach  us  hope,  when  sin  and  care, 

And  the  vile  soilings  that  degrade 
Our  dust,  would  bid  us  most  despair — 

Hope,  from  each  varied  deed  display'd 
Along  thy  bold  and  wondrous  stoir, 

That  shows  how  far  one  steamast  mind, 
Serene  in  suffering  as  in  gloir, 

May  go  to  deUy  our  kind. 

Fnim  tha  Oonlawloof  of  a  Footmu)  fn  Blackwood'a  Haguine. 
HAIK    CUTTING. 

Yon  may  recollect,  perham,  Mr.  Editor,  that,  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  certain  Orders  of  Council  (issued 
during  the  war)  shut  out  the  Birmingham  manufac- 
turers, for  a  time,  from  the  American  market.  The 
joy  which  pervaded  my  native  town,  when  these  Or- 
ders were  taken  off,  was  boimdless.  Some  people 
illuminated  their  houses ;  others  blew  themselves  up 
with  g[iupowder;  balls,  routs,  and  concerts,  night 
after  night,  were  given  by  every  family  of  any  gen- 
tility :  and  the  six  hackney  coaches  of  Birmingham 
were  bespoke  for  full  dress  parties  sixteen  deep.  But, 
if  it 's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good,  I  am  sure 
I  may  say,  that 's  a  good  wind  which  blows  nobody 
evil ;  it  happened,  on  one  of  these  evenings  of  gen- 
eral rejoicing,  that  a  traveller,  who  was  staying  at 
the  "Hen  and  Chickens"  hotel,  took  a  fancy  to 
leqnire  the  assistance  of  a  hair-dresser. 

For  my  siiis,  not  a  single  fashionable  barber  was 
to  be  met  with!  Mr.  Frizxlewig's  people  were  all 
engaged  for  the  next  week.  Mr.  TaUcomb  was  sent 
to ;  but  he  "  could  not  come  in  less  than  two  hours." 
At  last,  the  waiter  (who  was  to  bring  a  barber,  wheth- 
er he  could  get  one  or  no)  bethought  him  of  us,  and 
ran  down  with  the  gentleman's  commands. 

Mr.  Napkin's  intimation  produced  an  immense 
sensation  m  our  back  parlor.  My  master  had  met 
with  an  accident  the  day  before — he  was  the  real 
barber  of  whom  the  story  is  told,  that  cut  his  own 
thumb  through  the  cheek  of  his  customer.  Our  big 
'prentice  was  gone  out  for  all  the  afternoon,  to  deco- 
rate the  youn^  ladies  by  contract,  at  "Hollabaloo 
House  "  boarding-school.  I — the  enfant  perdu  of  the 
$cis.3ors — was  the  only  disposable  force !  But  great 
cxi^nces  most  be  met  with  appropriate  exenions  of 
daring.  An  introduction  at  the  "  Hen  and  Chickens  " 
was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected.    John  Blow- 


bellows,  the  blacksmith,  who  had  been  grnmblini 
because  I  was  going  to  shave  him,  was  now  informea 
that  he  conld  not  be  shaved  at  all ;  and,  with  instme- 
tiims  to  "cat  gently,"  and  "to  charge  at  least  half  a 
crown,"  I  was  hurried  off  to  "the  gentleman  at  the  ion." 

The  first  sight  of  my  new  patient  set  my  nerrcs 
dancing  in  all  directions.  He  was  a  huge,  tall, 
brawny,  red-hot  Irishman,  with  a  head  of  hair  Ixiglii 
orange,  and  as  curly  as  that  of  a  negro. 

"  Cut  my  hair,  boy,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  like  the 
grating  of  wagon-wheels  ;  "and,  yoa  spalpeen,  te 
handy,  for  it's  these  twenty-fonr  hoars  that  I'm  wait- 
ing for  you." 

I  had  cut  two  descripticAS  of  hair  in  my  time ;  but 
Mr.  M'Boot's  was  neither  of  these.  In  the  smooth, 
straight  lock,  I  succeeded  pretty  well ;  for  I  coold 
cut  an  inch  or  so  off  all  round,  and  tell  by  my  eye 
when  all  was  even.  And  in  the  close  crop  of  ibe 
charity-school,  I  was  at  home  to  facility ;  for  it  was 
only  running  the  comb  along,  close  to  the  scalp,  and 
against  the  grain,  and  cutting  off  everything  that 
appeared  above  it.  Bnt  the  stranger's  hair  wis 
neither  in  the  lanky,  nor  the  close-hogged  mood.  It 
was  of  a  bright  red  color,  as  I  have  said  before— stiff 
as  wire — of  an  inveterate  tight  round  cnrl^«ndbnshy 
to  fHgfatfulness,  from  excess  of  Inxuriant  gnnrth. 
He  hajd  started  ttom  London  with  it  rather  too  long; 
worn  it,  uncombed,  on  a  three  months'  joDniey 
through  Wales ;  and  waited  till  he  reached  Birming- 
ham, that  he  might  have  it  cut  in  the  fa.shion. 

"Cut  my  hair,  I  say,  vou  devil's  baby,"  repeated 
this  knight  of  the  appalling  chevelnre,  imbibing  t 
hu^  draught  from  a  tumbler  of  brandy  and  water, 
which  he  was  consuming  while  he  dressed,  and  re- 
commencmg,  in  a  horrible  voice,  to  sing  "  The  Lads 
of  Shillelagh,"  a  measure  which  my  entrance  had 
for  the  moment  interrupted.  I  obeyed,  bot  with  a 
trembling  hand ;  the  very  first  sight  of  his  head  had 
discomposed  all  my  faculties.  1  plunged  into  the 
operation  of  adjusting  it  as  into  a  voyage  over  sea, 
without  rudder  or  compass.  I  cut  a  bit  here,  and  t 
bit  there,  taking  very  little  off  at  a  time,  for  fear  of 
losing  my  way ;  but  the  detestable  round  curl,  rollinE 
itself  up  at  the  moment  I  let  go  the  end,  defeated 
eveiT  hope,  every  chance,  of  regularity. 

"  Thin  the  rest,"  blasphemed  the  snfferer,  "  and  w 
leave  it,  for  I  'U  not  wait."  This  command  pat  the 
finishing  stroke  to  my  perplexity.  Thinning  was  a 
process  enlitelypast  my  skill ;  bat  a  fresh  execiatioD, 
interrupting  "The  Lads  of  Shillelagh,"  left  me  no 
longer  any  power  of  thought.  I  had  seen  the  busi- 
ness of  "  thinning"  perfonned,  althon^  I  did  not  at 
all  comprehend  it ;  I  knew  that  the  scissors  were  to 
be  run  through  the  hair  from  one  side  to  another  with 
a  sort  of  snip — snip — all  the  way,  so  I  dashed  on— 
snip — snip — throagn  the  close  round  curls,  ^uite  snr- 
prised  at  my  own  dexterity,  for  about  a  minute  and 
a  half;  and  then,  taking  dp  my  comb  to  collect  the 
proceeds  of  the  operation,  tbree-fourths  of  the  man's 
hair  came  off  at  once  in  my  hand  ! 

What  followed  I  have  never  exactly  been  clear  to. 
Mr.  M'Boot,  I  think,  felt  the  sudden  chill  occasioned 
by  the  departure  of  his  head-gear:  at  all  events,  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  head,  and  motioned  to  rise.  I 
made  a  rush  to  the  door,  muttering  something  ibral 
"  heating  irons ;"  but,  as  I  turned  roand,  I  saw  dis- 
covery in  his  eye.  I  see  him  even  now,  with  a  coun- 
tenance more  in  amazement  thsm  in  anger,  standing, 
[»ralyzed,  beside  the  chair  upon  which  he  had  been 
sitting,  and  rubbing  his  head  with  the  left  hand,  is 
doubting  if  the  right  had  not  misinformed  him ;  bat, 
at  the  moment  when  the  thing  occurred,  I  thoaght 
only  of  my  escape.  I  made  but  one  step  to  each  flight 
of  stairs ;  chmg  to  the  basket  of  a  Ixmdon  coach 
which  happened  to  be  starting  at  the  moment,  and, 
in  five  minutes,  with  the  "thinning  scissors"  still 
hanging  to  my  fingers,  lo^  sight  of  Birmingham— 
perhaps  forever. 

"  My  native  land,  good  night ! "      . 
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KISS  8AHAB   HABTIN. 

DnsB,  October  14,  at  Yarmouth,  Nprfoll^  Miss  Sa- 
rah Martin. 

In  the  death  of  this  scarcely  less  remarkable  than 
estimable  female,  society  at  large,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  town  of  Yarmoath,  her  residence,  has 
sostained  what  it  is  to  be  feared  will  prove  an  irre- 
parable loss.  A  life  which  was  more  completely 
devoid  of  all  considerations  of  self,  was  more  exclu- 
srrely  devoted  to  doing  good,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
that  object  really  accomplished  a  greater  quantity  of 
good,  would  with  difficulty  be  found ;  perhaps  not  at 
all,  if  the  effect  produced  be  measurol  t>y  the  amount 
of  talents  that,  humanly  speaking,  was  allotted  by 
the  Almighty  to  the  purpose.  To  give  publicity  to 
the  details  of  such  a  life  is  not  only  agreeable,  bnt 
may  almost  be  considered  a  bounden  doty. 

,  There  are  few,  except  in  the  very  lowest  classes  of 
society,  who  may  not  feel  in  reading  these  particulan 
that  an  example  which  it  is  altogether  in  their  power 
to  imitate  is  thus  proposed  to  themselves.  Some 
may  even  be  tempted  to  think,  when  the  springs  and 
modes  of  action  and  their  results  are  laid  before  them, 
that  they  hear  the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  "Go 
thou,  and  do  likewLse."  The  power  of  wealth,  the 
influence  of  station,  the  grasp  of  genius,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  mind  by  study,  all  these  are  naturally 
calculated  to  enlarge  the  .sphere  of  utility ;  but  with 
no  one  of  these  could  the  subject  of  the  present  brief 
memoir  be  said  to  hav8  been  gifted ;  of  most  she  was 
eminently  deficient.  A  child  of  poverty,  accustomed 
throughout  life  to  earn  her  daily  bread  by  her  daily 
labor,  she  nevertheless  proposed  to  herself  a  very  dif- 
ferent decided  object,  and  this  she  steadily  kept  in 
view.  The  object  was  to  visit  the  prison,  and  relieve 
and  reform  its  wretched  inmates ;  and  thus  to  do 
what  she  humbly  hoped  might  be  acceptable  in  the 
eyes  of  her  Creator  by  benefiting  her  fellow-creatures. 
It  needs  scarcely  to  be  said  that  a  strong  reUgions 
impression  would  akme  have  been  competent  to  have 
produced  such  an  effect.  But  no  sooner  did  this  gain 
power  over  her  mind  than  her  determination  was 
formed ;  she  persevered  through  evil  report  and  good 
report ;  against  objections,  remonstrances,  and  ridi- 
cule, against  privations,  against  the  harder  trials  of 
what  could  not  but  be  offensive  to  a  delicate  female 
— ^nay,  even  against  the  neglect  uid  rebuff  of  those 
whose  welfare  she  sought,  she  "  held  the  even  tenor 
of  her  way ;"  and  she  succeeded  no  less  to  the  com- 
fort of  herself  than  of  the  objects  of  her  solicitude. 
Some  account  of  the  effects  of  her  exertions  is  alrea- 
dy before  the  public  in  five  several  parliamentary  re- 
ports from  the  pep  of  Captam  WilliAms,  the  humane 
and  judicious  inspector  or  gaols.  In  that  for  1835,  he 
states,  "  Sunday,  November  29th,  I  attended  divine 
service  in  the  morning  at  Yarmouth  prison.  The 
male  prisoners  only  were  assembled ;  a  female  resi- 
dent in  the  town  officiated ;  her  voice  was  exceeding- 
ly melodious,  her  delivery  emphatic,  and  her  enun- 
ciation extremely  distinct.  The  service  was  the  Lit- 
urgy of  the  Church  of  England ;  two  psalms  were 
sung  by  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  extremely 
well,  much  belter  than  I  have  frequently  heard  in  our 
best  appointed  churches.  A  written  discourse,  of  her 
own  composition,  was  read  by  her ;  it  was  oC  a  purely 
moral  tendency,  involving  no  doctrinal  points,  and 
admirably  suited  to  the  hearers. 

"  During  the  performance  of  the  service  the  prison- 
ers paid  the  profonndest  attention  and  the  most  mark- 
ed respect,  and,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  tbey 
appeared  to  take  a  devout  interest.  Evening  service 
was  read  by  her  afterwards  to  the  female  prisoners. 

"  This  most  estimable  person  has,  for  the  long  pe- 
riod of  seventeen  years,  almost  exclusively  given  up 
her  time  to  bettering  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
prisoners  confined  in  this  gaol.  She  is  generally 
tbera  foar  or  five  times  a  week,  and  since  her  first 
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commencing  these  charitable  labors  she  has  never 
omitted  being  present  a  single  Sabbath  day.  On  the 
week  days  she  pursues,  wiih  equal  zeal,  a  regular 
course  of  instruction  with  the  male  and  female  pris- 
oners. Many  of  the  prisoners  have  been  taught  to 
read  and  write,  of  which  very  satisfactory  examples 
were  produced ;  and  the  men  are  instructed  and  em- 
ployed in  binding  books,  and  cutting  out  of  bone, 
stilettoes,  salt-spoons,  wafer-stamps,  and  similar  arti- 
cles, which  are  disposed  of  for  their  benefit.  The 
females  are  supplied  with  work  according  to  their 
several  abilities,  and  their  earnings  are  paid  to  them 
on  their  discharge;  in  several  instances  they  have 
earned  sufficient  to  put  themselves  in  decent  apparel, 
and  be  fit  for  service.  After  their  discharge  ihey  are, 
by  the  same  means,  frequently  provided  with  work, 
until  enabled  to  procure  it  for  themselves." 

The  following  particulars  have  been  principally 
copied  from  a  very  interesting  autobiographical 
sketch,  which  was  drawn  up  l^  this  lady  during  her 
last  illness,  and  has  been  pubbshed  since  her  death. 
The  present  writer  can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  many 
of  the  leading  facts. 

Miss  Martin  was  bom  at  the  village  of  Caister  near 
Yarmouth,  in  June,  1791 ;  of  both  her  parents  she 
was  deprived  at  a  very  early  age.  The  care  of  her 
consequently  devolved  upon  her  grandmother,  of  the 
name  of  Bdnnett^  who  was  a  glover,  and  is  remem- 
bered by  many  still  living  as  a  woman  of  a  most  kind 
disposition,  exemplary  conduct,  and  much  piety.  She 
herself  was  from  the  first  no  common  child; 

"  Dainties  she  heeded  not,  nor  gaud,  nor  toy." 

Her  passion  was  for  reading  at  every  spare  moment, 
and  tales  and  novels  and  books  of  that  description 
were  naturally  her  attraction  and  her  delight!  It  was 
in  her  nineteenth  year  that  first,  by  what  in  common 
parlance  would  be  called  accident,  her  thoughts  were 
turned  into  a  different  channel.  She  walked  to  Yar- 
mouth on  a  fine  summer  evening,  and,  tired  perhaps, 
strolled  into  a  place  of  worship,  and,  as  she  confesses, 
listened  to  the  preacher  from  mere  curiosity.  Bnt 
the  effect  was  far  from  transitory.  The  text  he  had 
selected  was,  "  We  persuade  men ;"  and  its  troth  he 
exemplified  in  the  persuasion  of  his  new  hearer.  To 
use  her  own  words,  "  It  was  then  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  sent  a  ray  of  light  upon  my  guilty  soul,  slave  of 
Satan,  fast  bound  in  misery  and  error.  Stranger  as 
I  was  to  my  divine  teacher,  this  first  lesson  was  dis- 
tinctly impressed,  that  the  religion  of  the  Bible  was 
a  grand  reality.  On  my  way  back  I  reflected  upon 
what  I  had  heard,  and  my  mind  was  expanded  with 
a  sense  of  the  divine  majesty.  Returned  home,  I 
spoke  of  the  sermon  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. I  was  told  that  it  was  the  novelty  ]deased  me, 
and  would  soon  wear  off;  but  the  answer  of  my  heart 
was  '  I  hope  never,  be  it  novelty  or  dehisioB ;  it  is  so 
precious  I  oonnot  part  with  it.' " 

The  seed  vas  sown,  and  neither  by  the  wayside, 
nor  on  a  rock,  nor  among  thorns,  but  ot»  good  ground, 
where  it  would  bear  fruit  a  hundred-fold. 

Doubts,  difficulties,  and  struggles  nfttnratly  follow-, 
ed,  and  no  less  naturally  gave  way.  Engaged  as- 
she  was  in  her  business  as  a  dressmakmr,  she  still 
found  time  lor  her  religions  duties  j  fbr  those  who 
seek  time  will  nlways  find  it.  Her  first  attempt  at 
usefVihiess  was  the  causing  of  herself  to  be  admitted 
as  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school.  A  very  touching  case 
of  a  dying  child  was  very  shortly  after  presented  to 
her  notice,  and  she  was  allowed  to  remark  with  joy 
and  thankfulness  that  the  ble.ssingof  the  Father  was 
neither  held  back  fVom  herself  nor  the  children.  The 
parish  workhouse  next  attracted  her.  attention.  Hav- 
mg  been  told  of  a  young  woman  these  afBicted  with 
an  alwcess,  she  found  admission  bygofng  to  vi.sit  her, 
and  at  her  death  obtained  what  was  then  the  desire 
of  her  heart,  in  the  request  of  a  n^nber  of  aged  and  '. 
sick  women  in  the  room  to  contiqi*^  bar  visits,  to-read- ' 
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the  Scriptures  and  pray  with  them.  The  reqoest  was 
soon  echoed  by  the  inmates  of  all  the  sick  rooms ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  time  and  pains  so  em- 
ployed were  productive  of  the  happiest  effect.  The 
workhouse,  which  had  previously  been  in  a  most 
neglected  and  disgraceful  stale,  shortly,  by  this  single 
circumstance,  assumed  the  air  of  order  and  compar- 
ative comfort.  Not  content,  tJierefore,  with  her  origi- 
nal design,  she  extended  her  views  to  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  here,  also,  found  her  labors  richly 
ren'arJed.  Every  Monday  afternoon  was  devoted 
to  tlus  object,  and  continued  to  be  so  till  within  a 
short  time  of  her  death.  She  made  the  children  com- 
mit to  memory  portions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
of  Watts'  Divine  Songs.  She  prepared  from  the 
Bible  ten  sets  of  questions,  answered  by  texts,  on  the 
most  prominent  scripture  truths ;  she  bad  them  copied 
in  large  writing  on  pasteboard  sheets  bung  along 
the  wails,  and  she  commenced  teaching  them  herself; 
but,  on  discovering  that  two  girls  about  nine  or  ten 
years  old  had  taught  what  they  had  learned  of  her  to 
two  of  their  bedfellows,  she  transferred  this  work  to 
such'  among  them  as  desired  to  tmdertake  it,  and 
found  the  plan  answer  well.  The  interest  taken  by 
the  children  in  their  religious  instruction  astonished 
her,  and  she  records  with  gratitude,  that  it  was  al- 
ways to  her  a  charming  sight  to  observe  the  happy 
countenances  of  these  ehildreQ  while  teaching  their 
little  pupils  for  her  to  hear  ihem  on  a  Monday. 

From  the  workhouse  to  the  gaol  is  but  too  com- 
monly a  single  and  an  easy  step,  and  such  it  proved  i 
— but,  in  the  present  instance,  happily — with  Miss 
Martin.  We  quote  her  own  words  when  we  say  that 
"often,  in  passing  the  latter,  she  had  felt  a  strong 
desire  to  obtain  admission  to  the  prisoners  and  read 
the  Scriptures  to  them ;  for  she  had  felt  much  of  their 
condition  and  their  sin  before  God,  how  they  were 
shut  oat  irom  the  society  whose  rights  they  had  vio- 
.lated,  and  how  destitute  they  were  of  Eible  instruc- 
;iio|i,  which  alone  could  meet  their  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances." And  here  also  she  was  indebted  to  a 
casual  occurrence  for  the  accomplishment  of  her 
wishes.  She  had  heard  of  a  woman  having  been 
committed  for  having  cruelly  beaten  her  child;  and 
she  applied,  and  obtained  leave  to  visit  her,  while  the 
other  prisoners,  witnessing  the  comfort  then  admin- 
istered, each  sifter  each  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  share 
it,  and  thus  she  gradually  established  her  footing. 
The  public  attention  had  not  then  been  directed  to 
the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  Howard  and  Ncild 
were  dead,  and  Mrs.  Fry  and  Sir  Fowell  Buxton  were 
but  at  the  outset  of  their  benevolent  career.  Gaols 
were  nothing  more  than  places  of  confinement  and 
privation,  and  occasionsdly  punishment ;  safe  custody 
was  nearly  the  whole  that  was  required,  and,  provided 
•  the  doors  were  locked  upon  the  inmates,  no  inquiry 
was  made  how  their  time  was  spent.  The  most  of  it 
was  given  up  to  gaming,  swearmg,  playing,  and  bad 
language,  while  visitors,  and  provisions,  and  liquor, 
..were  indiscriminately  admitted  from  without  with 
little  restriction.  At  Yarmouth,  too,  it  must  tmfor- 
-tunatcly  be  admitted  that  no  attention  was  at  that 
time  paid  to  the  moral  or  religious  tuition  of  those 
confined :  except  by  name,  the  very  existence  of  the 
Sabbath  might  be  said  to  be  unknown  among  them. 
Here  then  Miss  Martin  resolved  to  make  her  stand ; 
she  had  gone  one  Sunday  to  see  a  lemale  convict 
under  sentence  of  transportation,  and  had  found  her 
engaged  in  making  a  bonnet.  With  such  a  fact  be- 
fore their  eyes,  but  little  persuasion  was  needed  on 
"her  part  to  induce  the  prisoners  to  pay  .some  respect 
to  the  day  set  apart  by  the  command  of  the  Almighty 
for  rest.  Some  of  their  own  number  at  first  under- 
took to  read  to  the  others,  while  she  herself  attended 
and  joined  in  the  service.  The  duty  of  performing 
;  this,  after  a  short  lime,  fell  upon  her ;  and  she  for 
twenty  years  unremittingly  coniinued  it,  both  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  consequences  of  such  a  line  of 
,eoiuluctjf»ay  easily  b?  imig^nid;  thr-y  have,  indcol, 


been  strongly  portrayed  in  the  qaotatioo  made  shore 
from  Captain  Williams'  Beport.  It  were  impossible 
in  a  puuication  like  this  to  attempt  to  follow  themin 
detail,  but  they  will  be  found  in  her  own  memoir,  and 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  extracts  subjdned  from 
her  prison-journals,  which  she  kept  with  great  care ; 
reguhirly  recording  whatever  she  observed  repirding 
the  prisoners,  their  oU'ences,  their  state  of  mind  en 
coming  within  the  walls,  the  effect  she  was  able  to 
produce  upon  them,  their  feelings  on  returning  to  the 
world,  and  in  many  instances  their  subsequent  c«b- 
duct,  and  their  success  or  the  contrar}-  in  life. 

To  both  parties  it  is  but  justice  to'add  that  the  re- 
sults were  m  the  greater  number  of  instances  sabs- 
factory.  These  records  have  by  Miss  Martin's  will 
been  consigned  to  a  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  vbo, 
it  is  much  hoped,  may  be  induced  to  deposit  them  in 
the  public  library  of  the  town,  where  and  where  taily 
they  will  find  their  proper  resting  place.  They  •will 
be  frequently  seen  by  thase  acquainted  with  the  irri- 
ter,  with  whom  they  cannot  but  increase  their  leTer- 
ence  for  her  character,  and  they  may  lead  others  to 
tread  in  her  steps.  Possibly  also  they  may  fall  under 
the  eyes  of  some  one  whose  case  they  record,  and 
who,  while  he  reflects  on  his  now  altered  conditioD, 
may  he  the  more  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his  re- 
formed career,  while  he  blesses  the  ministering  hand, 
and  thanks  the  power  that  guided  and  prompted  iL 

After  all,  the  question  will  naturally  occur,  how  it 
could  possibly  happen  that  any  one  situated  like  Miss 
Martin  should  have  been  enabled  to  devote  her  time 
to  pursuits  that  could  in  no  wise  contribute  towuds 
the  providing  of  her  "daily  bread."  This  would 
have  been  altogether  impossible  without  eitraneoos 
aid.  The  faa  was,  that  her  whole  dependable  income 
was  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  between  £200  and  :f300 ; 
but,  when  it  became  known  how  she  emptoyed  he^ 
self,  and  ^at  good  she  did,  a  lady  who  had  watched 
her  progress  proposed  to  pay  her  for  a  day,  weeldf, 
as  much  as  she  would  have  earned  by  dress-making; 
and  the  benevolent  example  was  foUowed  till  every 
day  was  so  "  bought  off."  Various  persons  also  con- 
tributed small  pecuniary  aid  to  assist  her  in  finding 
employment  for  discharged  prisoners;  and,  finally, 
the  town-council  persuaded  her,  though  with  mnch 
dithculty,  to  accept  an  annual  grant  of  .£13,  meeting 
her  remonstrances  with  the  cogent  remark,  "  If  «e 
permit  )'ou  to  visit  our  prisons,  you  must  submit  to 
our  terms." 

Yet  another  question  may  lil;en-i.<a  I'osribly  it 
asked,  How  could  a  young  woman  of  low  origin  and 
condition,  and  without  support  from  the  authorities, 
insure  respect,  or  even  decency,  in  such  a  ]Jace) 
But  tliose  who  would  make  the  inquiiy  arc  farfrDD 
conversant  with  human  nature.  TLey  lake  areiy 
incorrect  estimate  of  the  dignity  of  the  female  char- 
acter, in  whose  train  respect  and  esteem  arc  no  less 
certain  attendants  than  regard  and  affectioD.  If,  m- 
cording  to  the  poet, 

"  Vice  is  a  creature  of  so  hideous  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen," 

the  contrary,  happily,  holds  good  with  virtue;  and 
this  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  Miss  Martin,  with 
regard  to  whom.  Captain  Williams  informs  us,  "only 
a  single  instance  is  recorded  of  any  insult  havini 
boon  offered  her,  and  that  was  by  a  prisoner  of  noto- 
riously bad  character;  upon  which,"  he  adds,"^ 
?ave  up  her  attendance  ujion  the  ward  he  belonged 
o,  but,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  others,  resumed 
h?r  visits  after  his  discharge." 


Mor.At.  Kktrijiution  at  Last. — M.  Galignani,  tbe 
publisher  at  Paris,  who,  by  a  twenty  years'  piracy  of 
English  literature,  ha.s  realized  a  larce  fortune,  bas 
just  been  decorated  with  the  Legion  of  Honor.  We 
really  do  not  know  which  is  wane— the  pomduDOB 
yr  "'.0  f.rc:icn.-^.~Ha"7*.  ^^-.  j 
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From  Chamban'  Joonutl. 
FOPDLAB  FRENCH   SONOS. 
NO.  I. — MALBROVGH. 

Ah  enterprising  Parisian  puWisiier  has,  daring 
the  last  year,  been  issuing  a  series  of  the  most 
popular  songs  of  France,  with  illustrations  which 
surpass,  in  pictorial  cffsct  and  in  characteristic 
drawing,  any  publication  we  have  to  boast  of  in 
England,  while  the  price  is  a  mere  bagatelle — six- 
pence—or about  the  fifth  of  what  such  a  thing 
would  be  offered  at  for  sale  in  this  country.  Kach 
number,  (of  which  one  appears  every  week,)  con- 
tains sometimes  a  single  piece,  though,  when  they 
are  short,  there  are  three  songs  to  a  lifraisvn.  An 
interesting  essay  precedes,  and  tlie  music,  with 
piano-forte  accompaniment,  concludes  every  num- 
ber. The  first  song  is  one  of  the  most  popular — 
not  only  in  France,  but  over  the  rest  of  the  conti- 
nent and  in  this  country — ^that  ever  was  written. 
It  is  properly  entitled,  "  The  death  and  burial  of 
the  invincible  Malbrough,"  (Mort  et  Convoi  de 
I'invincible  Malbrough,)  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough's name  havmg  been  first  corrupted  by  the 
French  into  "  Malbrough,"  and  imported  back 
again  to  its  native  language  altered  into  Malbrook  ; 
by  which  the  song  is  universally  known  here. 

As  it  relates  to  one  ff  England's  most  celebra- 
ted generals,  we  prefer  translating  the  curious  and 
interesting  French  remarks  which  accompany  the 
ditty  in  uie  "  Chansons  Populaires,"  to  making 
any  comments  of  our  own.  This  amusing  essay 
is  by  M.  Lacroix,  chief  librarian  to  the  king  of  the 
French,  an  accomplished  historian,  and  author  of 
several  historical  tales  of  great  interest  and  popu- 
larity. He  has  invariably  written  under  the  name 
of  the  Bibliophile  P.  L.  Jacob : — 

"  The  celebrated  song  of  Malbrough  was  cer- 
tainly composed  after  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  in 
1709,  and  not  after  the  death  of  John  Churchill, 
Bake  of  Marlborough,  in  1733,  as  many  grave 
commentators  on  the  facetious  ballad  have  sop- 
posed.  Not  a  single  circumstance  narrated  in  the 
popular  little  poem  accommodates  itself  to  the 
veritable  demise  of  his  Grace.  When  the  illus- 
trious general  died  at  his  estate  of  Windsor  Lodge, 
on  the  17th  June,  1722,  from  the  consequences  of 
an  attack  of  apoplexy,  he  had  not  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  for  more  than  six  years ;  for 
more  than  ten  he  had  played  nothing  more  than  an 
obscure  and  secondary  part  in  European  politics ; 
and  the  French,  more  fickle  at  that  epoch  than 
they  are  even  at  present,  had  had  quite  time 
enongh  to  forget  him.  George  I.,  on  mounting 
the  throne,  recalled  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
court,  from  which  Qneen  Anne  had  estranged  both 
him  and  his  wife ;  but  his  majesty  demanded  noth- 
ing more  than  the  duke's  counsels — which  he 
never  followed.  Marlborough,  therefore,  lived 
very  soberly  upon  his  domain,  where  his  money 
failed  him  in  completing  his  magnificent  Blenheim, 
which  Queen  Anne  and  the  English  parliament 
agreed  to  finish  in  memory  of  his  brilliant  Dutch 
victory.  He  fell  into  a  secoad  childhood,  and 
finally  expired  in  presence  of  Lady  Marlborough, 
whom  he  charged  to  bury  him  with  pomp  and 
grandeur. 

"  The  ditty  is,  then,  anterior  to  his  demise,  which 
made  but  little  noise  even  in  England  ;  yet  in  the 
ancient  prose  legion  which  originally  accompanied 
the  song,  it  is  stated  that '  Marlborough  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet,  which  took  place  be- 
tween Mens  anl  Baray  on  the   lUh  September, 


1709.'  Tn  that  battle,  which  was,  eten  aoeoi^g; 
to  English  historians,  glorious  for  the  Fienoh, 
the  Marshal  de  Villara  was  wounded  in  the  knee 
when  he  was  about  to  surround  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borongh,  and  to  hem  him  in  between  the  two 
wings  of  the  French  army.  At  this  decisive 
juncture  the  Englieh  general  ran  the  most  critical 
hazards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  partaken  of  the 
fate  of  five  of  his  penerals  who  were  killed  in  the 
melde. 

"  The  rumor  of  his  death  was  rapidly  q>read, 
and,  without  doubt,  some  wanton  versifier  made  the 
following  funeral  oration  while  bivouacking  at 
Qucsnoy  on  the  evening  of  the  fight,  to  console 
himself  for  having  had  neither  food  nor  rest  for 
throe  days ;  such  Doinff  characteristic  of  a  French- 
man's temperament.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
a  great  oaplain  and  subtle  politician,  had  been  iho 
bane  of  Louis  XIV.  during  thirty  years— he  had 
pursued,  attacked,  and  crippled  him  on  every  field 
of  battle,  and  in  every  European  cabinet.  He  had 
proved  himself  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  great  Condi 
and  of  Turenne  at  Hochstett,  Oudenarde,  and 
Ramillies ;  his  name  was  the  terror  and  admiration 
of  the  soldier.  Not  being  able  to  conquer,  the 
enemy  lampooned  him,  and  each  of  his  victories 
was  followed  by  a  new  satirical  song ;  such  verses 
being  in  France  then — as  in  the  good  times  of 
Carmnal  Mazarin — the  people's  most  ordinary 
means  of  taking  their  revenge. 

"  The  song  was  not  much  known  to  the  heroes 
of  Malplaquet ;  it  was  preserved  only  by  tradition  in 
some  of  the  provinces,  where  it  had  been  probably 
left  by  the  soldiers  of  VUlars  and  De  Boufflers ;  it 
was  not  even  received  in  the  immense  collections 
of  anecdotic  songs  which  formed  part  of  the 
archives  of  the  French  noblesse.  But  in  1781  it 
resounded,  all  of  a  sudden,  ft'om  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  It  happened  that  when 
Maria  Antoinette  gave  to  the  throne  of  Franco 
an  heir,  he  was  nursed  by  a  peasant  named  [prob- 
ably nicknamed]  Madame  Poitrine,  who  had  been 
chosen,  among  other  qualifications,  for  her  healthy 
appearance  and  good  humor.  The  nurse,  while 
rocking  the  royal  cradle,  sung  Malbrough,  and 
the  dauphin,  it  is  said,  opened  its  eyes  at  the 
name  of  the  great  general.  The  name,  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  words,  the  singularity  of  tho  burthen, 
and  the  touching  melodiousness  of  the  air,  inlcr- 
eated  tho  qucPii,  and  she  frequently  sang  it.  Every- 
body repealed  it  after  her,  and  even  the  king  con- 
doscend^d  to  quaver  out  the  words,  Malhravgh, 
$'en  va-l-cn  guetre.  Malbrough  was  sung  in  iho 
state  apartments  of  Versailles ;  in  the  kitchens,  in 
the  stables — it  became  quite  the  rage ;  from  the 
court  it  was  adopted  by  the  trades-people  of  Paris, 
and  passed  thence  from  town  to  town,  and  country 
to  country  ;  it  was  wafted  across  the  sea  to  Eng- 
land, where  it  soon  became  as  popular  as  in 
France.  It  is  said  that  a  French  gentleman  wish- 
ing, when  in  liondou,  to  be  driven  to  Marlborough 
street,  had  totallv  forgotten  its  name  ;  but  on  sing- 
ing the  air  of  Malbrough,  the  coachman  under- 
stood him  immediately,  and  drove  him  to  the 
proper  address  with  no  other  direction.  , 

"  Goethe,  who  travelled  in  France  about  the 
same  time,  was  so  tca.sed  with  tho  universal  con- 
cert of  Mallirough,  that  he  took  a  hatred  to  the 
duke,  who  w:us  the  innocent  cause  of  the  musical 
epideinic.  Mallmmgh  niady  itself  heard,  without 
ceasing,  aprnpos  of  overytliing,  and  apropos  of  noth- 
ing ;  it  gava  m  na-A-ii  to  the  fashions,  to  silks, 
head-dres5i-'3,  carriag  js,  and  soaps.     The  subject 
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of  tbe  Mog  was  paiotsd  on  fire-acroena,  on  &m, 
and  on  chua;  it  was  embroidered  on  tapestries, 
OBgraven  on  toys  and  keepsakes — was  reproduced, 
in  short,  in  all  manner  of  ways  and  forms.  The 
rage  for  Malbrough  endured  for  many  years,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  Revolution,  tbe  uil  of  the 
Bastile,  and  the  Marselloise  hymn,  were  sufficient 
to  smother  the  sounds  of  that  hitherto  never  ceas- 
ing song. 

"  The  warlike  and  melancholy  air  of  the  song  did 
not,  any  more  than  its  hero,  originate  in  Franee, 
and  we  have  sought  in  vain  to  trace  its  lustoiy 
back  firom  the  time  when  Napoleon — in  spite  of 
bis  general  antipathy  to  music — ^roared  it  ont 
whenever  he  got  into  his  saddle  to  start  on  a  fresh 
campaign.  We  are  not  unwilling  to  believe,  with 
M.  ae  Chateaubriand,  that  it  was  tbe  same  air 
which  the  crusaders  of  Godefroid  de  Bouillon 
song  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Tbe  Arabs 
still  ting  it,  and  pretend  that  theu:  ancestors  learned 
it  at  tAe  battle  of  Massoura,  or  else  from  the 
1>n>ther8-in-arros  of  De  Joinville,  who  repeated  it 
to  the  clashing  of  bucklers  while  pressing  forward 
to  the  cry  of  '  Mountjoy  Saint-Denis !'  " 

After  so  elaborate  an  essay,  the  reader  will  ex- 
pect a  first-rate  song,  but  he  will  perhaps  be  dis^H 
Doioted  to  find  that  the  mountain  of  preface  brings 
forth  nothing  but  a  poetical  mouse.  The  song  of 
Malbrough  is  curious  merely  from  its  absurdity ; 
but  its  very  absurdity  is  quaintness.  It  is,  in  ftct, 
not  meant  to  be  read  in,  as  it  were,  cold  blood  ;  it 
is  only  intended  to  be  sung,  for  much  of  the  humor 
lies  in  the  co.nstant  repetition  of  each  line.  Such 
repetitions  would,  however,  be  far  from  amusing 
to  read,  and  we  therefore  only  print  the  first  and 
last  stanzas  entire.  The  couplets  bereft  of  the  re- 
frain do  not  rhyme,  for,  as  each  line  is  sung  over 
and  over  again  before  the  tune  is  finished,  the 
jingling  of  concordant  syllables  would  render  the 
whole  tiresome. 

THE   DEATH  AHD  BintlAI.  OF  MAUtSOnsn. 

Malbrough  is  gone  to  the  wars, 
Mironton,  mironton,  mirontaine  ;* 
Malbrough  is  gone  to  the  wars, 
None  know  when  he  '11  return. 

At  Easter  perhaps  'twill  be, 
Or  else  at  Trinity. 

Bnt  Trinity  has  passed, 
And  yet  he  comes  not  bock. 

His  dame  ascends  her  tower 
So  high  she  can  go  no  higher. 

Her  page  she  sees  approach,        ' 
In  vestments  all  of  bmck. 

"  O  sweet  and  comely  page, 
What  is  the  news  you  ormg?' 

"  The  tidings  I  shall  tell 

Win  cause  yonr  eyes  to  weep — 

Your  pink  attire  to  das', 
Likewise  your  silk  and  gold. 

Monsieur  de  Malbrongh's  dead — 
What 's  more — he 's  buri-ed. 

I  saw  him  laid  in  the  earth 
By  four  brave  officers. 

*  Mironton,  mirontaino,  is  an  old  njratn,  or  burden, 
which  was  in  other  ditties  usually  STticulatea  mironton, 
ton  ton,  mirontaine,  and  corresponds  lo  the  hi,  lal,  lal 
with  wluch  English  aone-writera  eked  out  their  limping 
slanza*  to  the  tune.  The  last  line  is  sung  three  times, 
and  the  whole  stansa  repeated  straight  through. 


Oike  carried  Ms  cttiiass, 
A  second  his  buckler  stoat, 

A  third  his  terrible  sword, 

A  fourth  carried  nothing  at  all. 

At  the  entrance  of  his  tomb 
They  planted  rosemary. 

On  the  highest  branch  of  the  aee, 
A  nightingale  was  perched. 

They  saw  it  steal  his  soul 
With  lanrel  it  to  crown. 

Each  man  fell  on  his  face — 
And  then  got  up  again 

To  sing  the  victories 

That  Malbrough  bad  achieved. 

The  ceremony  over, 

They  all  went  home  to  bed, 

Some  with  their  good  wives, 
And  others  by  themselves. 

No  single  mortal  failed 
In  this,  I  'm  pretty  sure ; 

Let  them  be  dark  or  fair. 
Or  of  the  chestnut's  hue. 

I  've  nothing  else  to  say, 

Miromon,  mironton,  mirontaine ; 

I  Ve  nothing  else  to  say, 

And  I  'm  sore  1  've  said  enongh  "  ((bin.) 


Plat  wsitsks  hare  now-a-days  no  jHeasant  dntj- 
They  must  compose  pieces  not  so  muoi  fcr  the  pw" 
pose  of  "  holding  the  mirror  np  to  nattue,"  as  lo  suit 
the  fancies  of  actors — a  thing  about  as  rtdteoloos  u 
would  be  the  writing  of  books  to  suit  the  taste  of 
compositors.  In  a  late  article  in  Mr.  JenoM's  ilh- 
minated  Magazine,  an  ideal  author,  Mr.  Delatrhiiii, 
who  writes  a  play  called  tbe  Bead  to  Rickti,  snbmitt 
his  production  to  the  manager  of  one  of  the  meoo- 
politan  theatres,  and  receives  it  bock  along  with  tke 
lollowing  characteristic  letter  j — "  My  dear  Sir— W( 
are  nil  of  opinion  that  the  third  act  of  yonr  dnuia 
must  be  transposed  with  the  first ;  because  Mn.  Z — 
(if  she  is  to  play  your  heroine)  will  not  consoit  w 
appear  in  the  dress  you  have  described,  after  JDss 
Q-- —  has  already  been  seen  by  the  audience  in  » 
aimilar  costume.  This  is  imperative.  You  miut, 
my  dear  sir,  if  yon  wish  the  piece  to  eamt  ftiiit. 
which  now-Ordays  means  great  success,  cut  down  yen 
low  comedy  part.  I  acknowledge  it  is  cleverly  »ii|- 
ten,  but  it  interferes  unpleasantly  with  Mr..; — '« 
character,  and  he  must  be  the  feature,  or  he  will  not 
act  at  all.  The  part  is  too  funny ;  yon  can  redaceiin 
a  mere  walking  gentleman.  You  can  throw  the  j^ 
into  the  bit  you  have  written  for  the  second  taiM, 
which  is  short  enough,  and  he  is  never  on  ia  !«• 

's  scene.    The  siipper  and  champagne  you  tow 

described  in  the  second  act  must  be  entirely  omitwi. 
In  these  times  of  theatrical  economy,  the  ^lal)^|^ 
ment  cannot  afford  any  expensive  eitra  proP"'*' 

ron  can  speak  about  them,  which  will  do  jnst  »s  «D 
agree  that  it  will  cut  out  some  very  brilliaiilo* 
logue — ^bnt  what  are  we  to  do  ?  I  would  advise  W 
in  a  friendly  way,  to  alter  the  title  of  your  piece,  «■ 
simply  call  it  by  the  name  by  which  yon  have  (»?• 

nated  the  character  intended  for  Mr. It  nil « 

quite  worth  the  while  of  your  music  publishes  w 

give  the  twenty  guineas  to  Mrs.  2 ,  if  "^^ 

introduce  the  song  yon  have  pointed  out.  9i«  <*)*" 
to  sing  it  for  less.  You  must  concede  all  these  ns^ 
ters,  or  the  play  will  be  laid  aside ;  for  I  nndetstsM 
that  the  reading  in  the  room  was  wW/jr  '^fi^ 

Yours  most  sincerely, .    P.  S.  Send  it  »!«««»* 

the  morning."  nr^r\a\o 
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From  tlw  Atbmmnn. 

Mxnco  at  it  was  and  at  it  is.  By  Brantz 
Matbb,  Secretary  of  the  U.  S.  Legation  to 
that  country  in  1841  and  1842.  New 
York,  Winchester ;  London  and  Paris, 
Wiley  &  Putnam. 

Wi  have  of  late  years  obtained  several  interest- 
ing glimpses  of  Mexico,  a  country  which,  both 
from  its  ancient  monuments  and  modem  condi- 
tion, opens  to  us  some  of  the  most  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties in  the  history  of  civilization,  and  some 
of  the  most  knotty  problems  in  political  science. 
Mr.  Mayer  does  not  profess  an  intention  to  satisfy 
either  the  antiquarian  or  the  statesman  ;  he  de- 
clares that  his  design  was  simply  to  record  what 
he  saw,  adding  only  such  reflections  as  were  sug- 
gested to  his  mind  at  the  moment ;  he  describes 
himself  as  a  mere  gatherer  of  materials,  and  de- 
clares that  "  Time  will  build  the  monument."  His 
contributions  "  to  the  pile"  embrace  a  wide  varie- 
ty of  subjects,  relating  to  the  social  condition,  re- 
ligion, antiquities,  statistics,  revolutions  and  poli- 
tics of  Mexico ;  and  our  duty  will  be  best  per- 
formed by  selecting  some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  useful  portions  of  this  miscellaneous  collec- 
tion. 

The  aspect  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  our  Secretary 
of  Legation  landed,  is  briefly  and  sportively  de- 
scribed:— 

"  Vera  Cruz  lies  on  a  low,  sandy  shore,  extending 
for  miles  along  the  coast.  I  will  not  trouble  you 
with  the  details  of  the  city's  history,  famous  as  the 
spot  where  thousands  have  come  to  die  of  the  vomito 
—or,  to  ntake  their  fortunes,  (if  they  survive  the  cer- 
tain attack  of  that  disease,)  and  return  with  shattered 
constitutions  to  colder  climates,  to  ache  in  memory 
of  the  heat  they  endured  in  Mammon's  service, 
landing  at  the  Moletta,  the  /rit  thing  that  struck 
me  was  a  gang  of  more  than  a  hundred  galley- 
slaves,  chained,  and  at  work  in  the  broiling  sun,  cut- 
ting and  carrying  stone  to  repair  the  broken  pier. 
The  sefond  was  the  rools  of  the  churches,  which 
seemed  to  be  covered  with  mourning,  as  I  supposed 
for  some  deceased  prelate.  The  mourning  mmed 
out,  however,  to  be  nothing  more  than  thousands  of 
zopilotes  or  turkey-buzzards,  the  chief  of  whom  is 
usually  perched  on  the  peak  of  the  cross  of  the  loftiest 
church — a  sentinel  for  prey !  These  two  classes  of 
folks,  to  wit,  the  galley-slaves  and  zopilotes,  consti- 
tute a  large  part  of  the  most  useful  population  of 
Vera  Cruz — the  former  being  the  city  authorities' 
laborers,  the  latter  the  city  authorities'  scavengers. 
It  is  a  high  crime  to  kill  a  zopilote.  He  is  luder 
the  proteclioa  of  the  laws,  and  walks  the  streets  with 
as  much  nonchalance  and  as  '  devil-may-care'  a  look 
as  other  '  gentlemen  in  black,'  who  pick  the  sins 
from  our  souls  as  these  creatures  pick  impurities 
from  the  streets.  The  Mole,  or  quay,  is  of  goiod  ma- 
sonry, and  furnished  with  stairs  and  cranes  for  the 
landing  of  goods,  though  from  the  great  violence  of 
the  ocean  during  the  Northers,  and  the  great  neglect 
of  proper  repairs,  it  is  likely  to  be  entirely  ruined. 
In  heavy  weather  the  sea  makes  a  clear  breach  over 
it ;  yet  this,  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  on  a  land 
spit  near  a  mile  off,  are  the  only  protections  for  the 
snipping  of  all  nations  and  the  commerce  of  more 
than  half  the  Republic !  Passing  from  the  Mole  you 
enter  the  city  by  an  unfinished  gateway,  near  which 
Santa  Anna  lost  his  leg  during  the  attack  of  the 
French  in  1638.  Beyond  this  portal  is  a  large  square, 
which  will  be  surrounded  with  custom-house  build- 
ings— though  there  is  now  scarce  a  symptom  of  them 
except  in  the  granite  stones,  mast  of  which  have  been 
impiHted  fiora  the  United  States.  From  this  spot,  a 
short  walk  to  the  left  leads  you  to  the  arcade  of  a 


street,  and  you  soon  find  yonrself  in  the  ptlblic  square 
of  the  city,  which^  though  small  in  its  dimensions,  is 
neat  and  substantial.  On  the  east,  north,  and  west, 
it  is  bonnded  by  noble  ranges  of  edifices,  built  over 
light  arches — the  one  to  the  eastward,  with  its  back 
to  the  sea,  being  the  former  governor's  residence, 
and  still  appropriated  to  the  civil  and  military  pur- 
poses of  the  State.  On  the  south  of  the  square  is  the 
parish  church,  with  its  walls  blackened  with  sea- 
damps  and  zopilotes." 

There  was  little  temptation  to  detain  travellers 
at  Vera  Cruz,  which  its  own  citizens  describe  as 
"  the  metropolis  of  pestilence ;"  Mr.  Mayer  there- 
fore sought  the  earliest  means  of  continuing  bis 
journey  into  the  interior.  Tales  of  robbery,  how- 
ever, were  rife,  and  he  obtained  an  escort  from  the 
authorities.  The  value  of  such  protection  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mayer  having  acoi- 
dentally  examined  the  carbine  of  one  of  his  guards, 
found  that  the  lock  was  so  damaged  as  to  render 
the  weapon  utterly  unserviceable.  The  most  in- 
teresting event  of  the  journey  was  the  acquaint- 
ance which  our  traveller  made  with  the  arrieros, 
or  common  carriers  of  the  country,  by  whom  near- 
ly all  the  transportation  of  the  most  valuable  mer- 
chandise and  precious  metals  is  conducted. 

"  They  form  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation, yet  by  no  similar  class  elsewhere  are  they  ex- 
ceeded in  devoted  honesty,  punctuality,  patient  en- 
durance, and  skilftal  execution  of  duty.  Nor  is  this 
the  less  remaiicable  when  we  recdlect  the  country 
throngh  which  they  travel — its  disturbed  state — and 
the  opportunities  consequently  afibrded  for  trangres- 
sion.  1  have  never  been  more  struck  with  the  folly 
of  judging  men  by  mere  dress  and  physiognomy, 
than  in  looking  at  the  Arrieros.  A  man  with  wild 
and  fierce  eyes,  tangled  hair,  slashed  trowsers,  and 
well  greased  jerkin  that  ha.s  breasted  many  a  storm 
—a  person,  in  fact,  to  whom  you  would  scarcely  trust 
an  old  coat  when  sending  it  to  your  tailor  for  repairs 
— is  frequently  in  Mexico,  the  guardian  of  the  for- 
tunes of  the  wealthiest  men  for  months,  on  toilsome 
journeys  among  the  mountains  and  defiles  of  the 
mner  Und.  He  has  a  multitude  of  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with.  He  overcomes  them  all — is 
never  robbed  and  never  robs — and,  at  the  appointed 
day,  comes  to  your  door  with  a  respectfiil  salutation, 
and  tells  you  that  your  wares  or  moneys  have  passed 
the  city  gates.  Yet  this  person  is  often  poor,  bond- 
less  and  unsecured — ^with  nothing  but  his  fair  name 
and  unbroken  nord.  When  you  isV.  him  if  yon  may 
rely  on  his  people,  he  will  return  your  look  with  a 
surprised  glance,  and  striking  his  breast,  and  nodding 
his  head  with  a  proud  contempt  that  his  honor  should 
be  questioned,  exclaim  ;  '  Soy  Josd  Maria,  Sefior,  por 
veinte  annos  Arriero  de  Mexico — todo  el  namio  me 
!'  '  I  am  Jos^  Maria,  sir,  I  'd  have  yon  know 
Arriero  of  Mexico  for  twenty  years — ail  the  world 
knows  mi  / '  " 

Most  travellers  have  dwelt  with  rapture  on  the 
first  aspect  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico  from  the  ridge 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  to  Cortez  and  his  compan- 
ions, it  seemed  as  if  a  terrestrial  paradise  had  been 
suddenly  opened  to  them,  for  the  hills  were  then 
covered  with  forests,  the  lake  had  not  shrunk  from 
its  proportion,  and  in  the  centre  of  its  wide  expanse 
of  waters  rose  the  proud  city  of  the  Aztec  kings, 
filled  with  palaces  and  temples,  the  Venice  of  a 
New  World.  Even  now,  there  are  few  who  could 
gaze  on  such  a  panorama  as  Mr.  Mayer  has  de- 
scribed without  lively  emotion : — 

"  Conceive  yourself  placed  on  a  mountain  neariy 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and  nine  thou- 
sand above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A  sky  above  you 
of  the  most  perfect  azure,  without  a  cloud,  and  an 
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iitmosj^re  so  ttanspaiently  pure,  that  the  remotebt 
objects  at  the  distance  of  many  leagues  are  as  dis- 
tiiiciiy  visible  as  if  at  hand.  The  gigantic  scale 
of  everything  first  strikes  you — you  seem  to  be  look- 
ing down  upon  a  tcorld.  No  other  mountain  and 
valley  view  has  such  an  assemblage  of  features,  be- 
cause nowhere  else  are  the  mountains  at  the  same 
time  so  high,  the  valley  so  wide,  or  filled  with  such 
variety  of  laud  and  water.  The  plain  beneath  is  ex- 
ceedingly level,  and  for  two  hundxed  miles  around  it 
extends  a  barrier  of  stupendous  mountains,  most  of 
which  have  been  active  volcanoes,  and  are  now  cov- 
ered, some  with  snow,  and  some  with  forests.  It  is 
laced  with  large  bodies  of  water  looking  more  like 
seas  than  lakes — it  is  dotted  with  innumerable  vil- 
lages, and  estates,  and  plantations ;  eminences  rise 
lium  it  which,  elsewhere,  would  be  called'moontains, 
yet  there,  at  your  feet,  they  seem  but  ant-hills  on  the 
plain ;  and  now,  letting  your  eye  follow  the  rise  of 
the  mountains  to  the  west,  (near  fiAy  miles  distant,) 
you  look  over  the  immediate  summits  that  wall  the 
valley,  to  another  and  more  distant  range — and  to 
range  beyond  range,  with  valleys  between  each,  un- 
til the  whole  melts  into  a  vapory  distance,  blue  as 
the  cloudless  sky  above  you.  I  could  have  gazed  for 
hotlTS  at  this  little  world  while  the  sun  and  passing 
va^r  chequered  the  fields,  and  sailing  off  again,  lell 
the  whole  one  bright  moss  of  verdure  and  water — 
bringing  out  clearly  the  domes  of  the  village  churches 
studding  the  plain  or  leaning  against  the  first 
slopes  of  the  mountains,  with  the  huge  lakes  looming 
larger  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere.  Yet  one  thing 
was  wanting.  Over  the  immense  expanse  there 
seemed  scarce  an  evidence  of  life.  There  were  no 
figures  in  the  picture.  It  lay  torpid  in  the  sunlight, 
like  some  deserted  region  where  Nature  was  again 
begiiming  to  assert  her  empire — vast,  solitary,  and 
melancholy.  There  were  no  sails — no  steamers 
on  the  lakes,  no  smoke  over  the  villages,  no  people 
at  labor  in  the  fields,  no  horsemen,  coaches,  or  trav- 
ellers but  ourselves.  The  silence  was  almost  super- 
natural ;  one  expects  to  hear  the  echo  of  the  national 
strife  that  filled  these  plains  with  discord  yet  linger- 
ing among  the  hills.  It  was  a  picttue  of  '  still  hfe ' 
inanimate  in  every  feature,  save  where,  on  the  dis- 
tant mountain  sides,  the  fire  of  some  poor  coal- 
burner,  mingled  its  blue  wreath  with  the  bluer  sky, 
or  the  tinkle  of  the  bell  of  a  solitary  muleteer  was 
heard  from  among  the  dark  and  solemn  pines." 

The  eity  of  Mexico  does  not  improve  on  nearer 
acquaintance ;  the  greater  part  of  its  population 
consists  of  the  liperos,  and  though  they  do  not 
soflfer  from  the  loathsome  disease  which  gives 
them  their  name,  they  are  quite  as  disgusting : — 

"Blacken  a  man  in  the  sun;  let  his  hair  grow 
long  and  tangled,  or  become  filled  with  vermin ;  let 
him  plod  about  the  streets  in  all  kinds  of  dirt  for 
years,  and  never  know  the  use  of  brush,  or  towel,  or 
water  even,  except  in  storms ;  let  him  put  on  a  pair 
of  leather  breeches  at  twenty,  and  wear  them  until 
forty,  without  change  or  ablution  ;  and,  over  all, 
place  a  torn  and  blackened  hat,  and  a  tattered  blan- 
ket begrimed  with  abominations ;  let  him  have  wild 
eyes,  and  shining  teeth,  and  features  pinched  by  fam- 
ine into  sharpness ;  breasts  bared  and  browned,  and 
(if  females)  with  two  or  three  miniatures  of  the  same 
species  trotting  after  her,  and  another  certainly  strap- 
ped to  her  back ;  combine  all  these  in  your  imagina- 
tion, and  you  have  a  recipe  for  a  Mexican  Hpero. 
There,  on  the  canals,  aroimd  the  markets  and  pulque 
shops,  the  Indians  and  these  miserable  outcasts  hang 
all  day  long ;  feeding  on  fragments,  quarreling,  drink- 
ing, stealing,  and  lying  drunk  atxxit  the  pavements, 
with  their  children  crymg  with  hunger  around  them. 
At  night  they  slink  off  to  these  suburbs  and  coil 
themselves  up  on  the  damp  floors  of  their  lairs,  to 
sleep  off  the  effects  of  liquor,  and  to  awake  to  another 
day  (^  misery  and  crime.    Is  it  wonderful,  in  a  city 


with  an  immeBse  proportion  of  its  inhabitants  of  sich 
a  class,  (hc^lcss  in  the  present  and  the  ftiture,)  dot 
there  arc  murderers  and  robbers  ? " 

General  Santa  Anna  has  acted  so  coDspicuons  a 
part  in  the  great  drama  of  the  Mexican  Kevolotion 
and  has  recently  been  brought  so  prominently  into 
discussion  that  we  cannot  pass  over  his  portrait:— 

"  In  person.  General  Santa  Anna  is  about  six  feet 
high,  well  mode,  and  oi'  .graceful  bearing,  thosgb  he 
stumps  along  on  an  old-fashioned  wooden  peg,  it- 
jecting,  as  tmcomfonable,  all  the  '  mock  le^ '  ■sili 
patent  springs  and  self-moving  inventions,  irhidi 
have  been  presented  to  him  by  lus  flatterers  ixam  all 
parts  of  the  world.  His  dress,  as  1  have  sakl  beliic, 
IS  on  all  public  occasions  that  of  n  high  officer  of  the 
army ;  and  his  breast  is  covered  with  richly-gemmed 
decorations.  His  brow,  shaded  with  black  hair  som^ 
what  sprinkled  with  gray,  is  by  no  means  lofty,  but 
narrow  and  smooth.  Although  his  whole  head  is 
rather  small,  and  perhaps,  rathf^r  too  long  for  its 
breadth,  it  has,  however,  a  marked  and  boldly-deined 
outline,  indicating  talent  and  resolution.  His  nose 
is  straight  and  well-shaped,  and  his  brow  knit  in  a 
line  over  close  and  brilnant  eyes,  which  are  said  to 
flash  with  fire  when  aroused  to  passion.  His  cois- 
plexion  is  dark  and  sallow,  and  his  temperament  is 
evidently  bilious.  His  mouth  is  the  most  remaika- 
ble  feature.  Its  prominent  expression,  when  at  rest, 
is  that  of  mingled  pain  and  aivxiety.  In  perfect  re- 
pose, you  would  think  him  looking  on  a  dying  friend, 
with  whose  sufferings  he  was  deeply  but  helpless!? 
sympathizing.  His  head  and  face  are  those  of  an 
attentive,  thoughtful,  melancholy,  but  detenuiaed 
character.  There  is  no  ferocity,  vindictiveness,  or 
ill-temper  in  his  expression  ;  and  when  his  counte- 
nance is  lighted  up  by  pleasant  convepsalion,  in 
which  he  appears  to  enter  eagerly,  thoifgh  witi  a 
timid  and  subdued  voice :  and  when  he  puts  on  thai 
sweetly  wooing  smile,  which  seems  too  tranqiul  era 
to  ripen  into  a  laugh  ;  you  feci  that  you  have  belwe 
you  a  man,  who  would  be  singled  from  a  thousmiii 
for  his  quiet  refinement  and  serious  temper ;  one 
who  woiild  at  once  command  your  sympathy  and 
your  respect ;  a  well-bred  gentleman,  and  a  resolute 
soldier,  who  can  win  by  the  solicitation  of  an  insin- 
uating address,  or  rule  by  the  authority  of  an  impeii- 
ous  spirit." 

During  his  residence  in  Mexico  Mr.  Mayer  made 
several  excursions  into  the  country,  aod  every- 
where found  the  Indians  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery  and  degradation  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  this  afternoon  we  passed  throojk 
several  liidian  villages,  and  saw  numbers  of  people 
at  work  in  the  fields  by  the  rood  side.  Two  thin"! 
struck  me .-  first  the  miserable  hovels  in  Thici  Ae 
Indians  are  lodged,  in  comparis(m  with  which  a  «- 
cent  dog-kennel  at  home  is  a  comfortable  household; 
and  second,  the  fact  that  this,  although  the  SaWmk, 
was  no  day  of  repose  to  these  ever-working,  hot  p«f 
and  thriftless  people.  Many  of  the  wretched  cre«- 
tures  were  stowed  away  under  a  roof  of  thatch,  sinat 
on  the  bare  ground,  with  a  hole  at  one  end  to  crawl 
in." 

While  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  Mexican  landed  proprietors,  Mr.  Mayer  re- 
ceived the  interesting  information  of  the  existence 
of  at  least  one  Indian  community,  which  has  pie- 
served  a  qualified  independence,  and  probaUj 
maintained  the  usajc^es  of  their  Aztec  ancestors. 

"As  we  looked  over  the  fields  of  cane,  waving  dteir 
long,  delicate  green  leaves,  in  the  mid-day  sunshine 
to  the  south,  he  pointed  out  to  us  the  site  of  an  In<to 
village,  at  the  distance  of  three  leagues,  the  inhaW- 
ants  of  which  are  almost  in  their  native  state.  Be 
told  us,  that  they  do  not  permit  the  visits  of ««« 
pec^le;  and  that,  numbering  more  than  three  tboc- 
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i,  dvey  oeitte  out  is  delegsUons  to  vork  at  the 
haciendas,  being  governed  ax  home  by  their  own 
magistrates,  administering  their  own  laws,  and  em- 
ploying a  Catholic  priest,  once  a-year,  to  shrive  them 
of  their  sins.  The  money  they  receive  in  payment 
of  wages,  at  the  haciendas,  is  taken  home  and  buried ; 
and  as  they  produce  the  cotton  and  skins  for  their 
dress,  and  the  com  and  beans  for  their  food,  they 
purchase  nothing  at  the  stores.  They  form  a  good 
and  harmless  community  of  people,  rarely  commit- 
ting a  depredation  upon  the  neighboring  farmers, 
and  only  occasionally  lassoing  a  cow  or  a  bull,  which 
they  say  they  '  do  not  steal,  but  take  for  food.'  If  they 
ore  chased  on  such  occasions,  so  great  is  their  speed 
of  foot,  they  are  rarely  caught  even  by  the  swiilest 
horses :  and  if  their  settlement  U  ever  entered  by  a 
-white,  the  transgressor  is  immediately  seized,  put 
nnder  guard  in  a  large  hut,  and  he  and  l)is  animal 
are  fed  and  carefully  attended  to  until  the  following 
day,  wheii  he  is  despatched  from  the  village  nnder 
an  escort  of  Indians,  who  watch  him  until  far  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  primitive  settlement.  Su  Boslan 
and  myself  felt  a  strong  desire  (notwithstanding  the 
inhibition)  to  visit  this  original  community,  as  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  of  our  journey :  but 
the  rest  of  our  party  objecting,  we  were  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  law  of  majorities  m  out  wandering  tribe." 

The  lake  of  Tezcuco  was  one  of  the  objects 
which  Mr.  Mayer  was  anxious  to  visit,  and  his 
personal  observations  confirm  the  accounts  of  the 
old  historians,  respecting  the  supply  of  food  which 
the  Indians  obtain  not  merely  from  the  abundant 
supply  offish  and  water-fowl,  but  also  from  "  flies' 
eggs,"  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  nowhere 
else  formed  an  article  of  consumption  : — 

"On  attaining  the  lake  itself,  the  view  was  exceed- 
ingly beautiful.  The  expanse  was  a  clear  and  noble 
sheet,  reflecting  on  its  calm  bosom  every  hill  and 
mountain  of  the  valley,  while  to  the  north  (where  it 
unites  with  San  Cristoval)  the  lakes  and  horizon  are 
blended.  Yet  it  is  singular,  that,  sounding  in  the 
deepest  central  part  of  ^e  lake,  we  obtained  but  tico 
feet  and  a  half  of  nater !  The  boatmen  poled  the  en- 
tire distance  of  twelve  miles,  and  on  every  side  we 
saw  fisherman  wading  along  in  the  lake,  pushing 
their  boats  as  they  loaded  them  with  fish,  or  gathered 
the  '  flies'  eggs '  from  the  tall  weeds  and  fla^s,  that 
are  planted  in  long  rows  as  nests  for  the  msects. 
These  eggs  (called  ttgayaeatt\  were  a  favorite  food 
of  the  Indians  long  before  the  conquest,  and,  when 
baked  in  pates,  are  not  unlike  the  roe  of  fishes,  both 
in  flavor  and  appearance.  After  frogs  in  France, 
and  '  hird^  nests '  m  China,  I  think  they  may  be  es- 
teemed quite  a  delicacy,  and  I  find  that  they  are  not 
despised  even  at  fashionable  tables  in  the  capital. 
Father  Gage,  at  page  111  of  his  travels,  says  that '  at 
one  season  of  the  year,  the  Indians  had  nets  of  mail, 
with  the  which  they  raked  ofl"  a  certain  dust  that  is 
bred  on  the  water  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,  and  is 
kneaded  together  like  unto  eat  of  the  sea.  They 
gathered  much  of  this  and  kept  it  in  heaps,  and  made 
thereof  cakes  like  unto  brick-bats.  And  they  did  not 
only  sell  this  ware  in  the  market,  but  also  sent  it 
abroad  to  other  fairs  and  markets  afar  oS;  and  they 
did  eat  this  meal,  with  as  good  a  stomach  as  we  eat 
cheese ;  yea,  and  they  hold  the  opinion,  that  this 
scum  of  fatness  of  the  water  is  the  cause  that  such 
great  number  of  fowl  cometh  to  the  lake^  which  in 
the  winter  season  is  infinite.'  This  was  written  early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  'injbiite'  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  number  of  wild  fowl  with  which 
these  lakes  and  the  neighboring  marshes  are»oovercd 
daring  the  winter.  I  have  elsewhere  said,  that  the 
plains  and  the  waters  seem  actually  peppered  with 
them.  There  can  of  coarse  be  but  little  skill  in 
sporting  aviong  such  clouds  of  birds,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  they  are  slain  for  the  market,  by  per- 
sons who  n-nt  the  best  situated  shooting-grounds 


from  the  pnoprietors  of  the  lake  margins.  The  gun- 
ners erect  a  sort  of  infernal  machine,  with  three  tiers 
of  barrels — one,  level  with  the  maish  or  water,  an- 
other sUghtly  elevated,  and  the  third  at  a  still  greater 
angle.  The  lower  tier  is  discharged  at  the  birds 
while  they  are  sitting,  and  this  of  course  destroys  a 
multitude ;  but  as  some  must  necessarily  escape  the 
first  discharge,  the  second  and  third  tiers  arc  fired  in 
quick  succession,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  n  duck 
avoids  the  wholesale  slaughter.  From  125,000  to 
200,000  annually  load  the  markets  of  Mexico,  and 
form  the  cheapest  food  of  the  multitude ;  but  it  is 
rare  that  you  can  procnre  one  delicate  enough  to 
bring  to  your  table." 

A  very  lamentable  account  is  given  of  the  slate 
of  religion  in  Mexico  ;  the  priests  and  monks  are 
accused  of  the  most  degrading  vices,  and  gross  de- 
ceptions. We  select  one  of  the  least  offensive  of 
such  pious  frauds,  as  a  specimen  of  the  artifices  by 
which  sacerdotal  influence  is  maintained  : — 

"  It  is  related  that  Hidalgo,  the  celebrated  priestly 
leader  of  the  revolutionary  movement,  was  accus- 
tomed to  travel  from  village  to  village  preaching  a 
crusade  against  the  Spaniards,  and  exciting  the  Cre- 
oles and  Indians ;  and  one  of  his  most  effective  tricks 
is  said  to  have  been  the  fbllowing.  Although  he  had 
thrown  off  the  cassock  for  the  military  cloak,  he  wor« 
a  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  suspended  by  a  chain 
around  his  neck.  AAer  haranguing  the  mob  on  suck 
occasions,  he  would  suddenly  break  off,  and  looking 
doM'D  at  his  breast,  address  himself  to  the  holy  image 
after  the  following  fashion : — '  Mary !  Mother  of  God! 
Holy  Virgin  I  Patron  of  Mexico !  liehold  our  country, 
— behold  our  wrongs,  behold  our  sufferings !  Dost 
thou  not  wish  they  should  be  changed  ?  that  wc 
should  be  delivered  from  onr  tyrants  ?  that  vc 
should  be  free  ?  that  we  should  slay  the  Gau- 
chvpines  I  that  we  should  kill  the  Spaniards  ? '  The 
image  had  a  moveable  head  fastened  to  a  spring, 
which  he  jerked  by  a  cord  concealed  beneath  his 
coat,  and,  of  course,  the  Virgin  responded  with  a  rj>d  > 
The  effect  was  immense — and  the  air  was  filled  with 
Indian  shouts  of  obedience  to  the  present  mirade." 

The  extent  of  sacerdotal  influence  is  strongly 
displayed  in  the  following  anecdote  : — 

"  During  the  heat  of  the  insurrection,  it  was  deemed 
necessary,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  to  execute  a 
priest ;  and  the  officer  in  command  of  the  party  or- 
dered a  common  soldier  to  lead  the  padre  to  a  neigh- 
boring ditch  and  despatch  him  with  a  bullet;  The 
soldier  peremptorily  refhsed,  declaring  that  it  was 
unlawful  for  him  to  kill  a  '  servant  of  God.'  The 
officer  threatened  him  with  instant  death  if  he  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal ;  hut  the  soldier  continued  firm. 
The  captain  then  turned  to  the  priest,  ordered  liim  to 
'  receive  thf.  eottfession  of  the  soldier  mi  the-  spot,'  and 
then  sent  both  to  the  ditch,  where  they  were  mur- 
dered together ! " 

Many  amusing  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  bold* 
nese  and  dexterity  of  the  Mexican  thieves,  several 
of  whom  deserve  to  be  ranked  as  rivals  to  Lazarillo 
de  Tormes.  But  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Mayer,  dishonesty  and  profligacy 
pervade  the  entire  mass  of  Mexican  society ;  there 
IS  nothing  pleasing  in  its  present  condition,  and 
very  little  promising  in  its  future  prospects. 

Mr.  Mayer's  antiquarian  sketches  add  little  to 
the  information  previously  communicated  by  Hnm* 
boldt,  Stcj)liens,  and  others;  he  intimates,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  yot  a  vast  quantity  of  Mexican 
remains  never  yet  opened  to  Europeans ;  and  we 
agree  with  him  that  much  additional  research  will 
be  requisite  before  we  shall  be  in  a  situation  to 
come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusions  on  the  various 
questions  raised  lespccling  the  ancient  monarchy 
of  the  Aztecs. 
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BBIOANSS  IM  SPAIN — M.USAMT  TKATELLINO. 


BBIOANDS  IN  SPAIN — PLEASANT  TBATKLLING. 

The  following  account  of  an  incident  of  travel 
in  Spain,  characteristic  of  the  state  of  that  unhap- 
py country,  has  lately  appeared  in  various  news- 
papers. It  purports  to  be  a  letter  from  M.Tanskie, 
correspondent  at  Madrid  of  the  Journal  da  Dilait, 
Parisian  newspaper,  describing  ajourney  he  made 
a  sliort  time  ago  from  Madrid  to  Bayoone. 

"  I  have  just  made  acquaintance,  in  a  manner 
somewhat  dramatic,  with  the  ladrones  of  Old  Cas- 
tile, who  are  a  sort  of  juste  milieu  between  the 
robbers  of  Andalusia,  who  pass  for  being  the  most 
cavalleros  (gentlemanlike)  men,  and  those  of  La 
Mancha,  who  are  justly  branded  as  the  most  sav- 
age and  cruel.  After  the  new  arrangement  of  the 
post  between  Madrid  and  Bayoone,  Uie  mails  had 
been  several  times  attacked  bv  brigands,  particu- 
larly soon  after  leaving  Madrid.  The  government 
thereupon  had  the  cuach  escorted  by  detachments 
of  cavalry  as  far  as  Buitrago,  and  also  certain 
stages  between  Aronda  and  Burgos  ;  but  they  are 
not  a  suffieient  protection.  Id  fact,  it  was  at  two 
and  a  half  leagues  from  Orando,  at  eight  in  the 
evening,  that  the  mail  in  which  I  was  a  passenger 
was  stopped.  Two  of  the  brigands  seized  the 
leading  postilion,  and  pulled  him  off  his  horse. 
Four  others,  two  on  each  side,  came  to  the  car- 
riage, and  called  upon  the  coachman  and  the  con- 
ductor to  come  down.  I  was  in  the  coupe  with  M. 
Mayo,  a  young  Spanish  advocate.  The  courier 
and  a  student  were  in  the  interior.  We  were  not 
suffered  to  alight,  and  as  we  were  all  unarmed,  we 
could  not  have  maAe  any  eflective  resistance.  In- 
deed, had  any  one  shown  such  a  disposition,  the 
rest  would  have  prevented  him,  because  in  that 
case,  all  would  have  been  murdered.  Sometimes 
the  robbers  burn  the  ccjach  and  all  the  luggage,  in 
the  hopes  of  finding  among  the  ashes  such  money 
and  valuables  as  remain  concealed. 

After  binding  the  hands  of  the  postilion  and 
driver  behind  their  backs,  they  led  the  mules  and 
carriage  about  five  hundred  yards  off  the  road,  on 
to  the  fields.  There  they  made  us  all  four  get 
out,  and  then  tied  our  hands  behind  our  backs. 
The  captain  of  the  band,  who  was  the  only  one  on 
horseback,  dismounted,  and  called  upon  us,  in  bad 
Castilisn,  to  declare  what  money  we  had,  and 
where  it  was,  adding,  that  if  we  did  not  tell  the 
tmth,  we  should  be  victimized.  He  interrogated 
OS  with  all  the  acnteness  of  the  most  experienced 
commissary  of  police,  frequently  changing  his  tone 
and  aco«nt.  Who  are  you  1  whence  do  yon  come  ? 
where  are  you  going  1  were  questions  put  to  us ; 
and  if  we  had  haid  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  any 
place  near  the  haunts  of  the  brigands,  or  had  hap- 
pened to  know  the  person  of  either  of  them,  we 
ahould  have  been  inevitably  assassinated.  In  fa«t, 
only  three  months  ago,  a  poor  postilion  was  killed 
by  these  brigands  near  the  same  spot,  because  he 
happened  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of  them. 

They  inquired  of  us  whether  we  were  English- 
men or  Americans,  for  if  we  had  been,  they  would 
have  completely  stripped  us  ;  the  Spanish  lower 
orders  of  people  imagining  that  the  clothes  of  all 
the  English  and  Americans  are  stitched  with  gold 
thread.  Our  interrogation  finished,  we  were  ma<le 
to  lie  flat  on  the  ground,  with  our  faces  downwards. 
This  done,  they  plundered  the  coach,  throwing 
down  all  the  trunks  and  packages.  Knowing  that 
they  could  not  get  mine  open  without  breaking  it 
to  pieces,  I  looked  up  and  told  them  that  I  would 
open  it  for  them,  and  give  up  to  them  all  the 


money  it  contained,  if  they  would  unbind  my  hurfi; 
for  they  had  drawn  the  cord  so  tight  that  1  wss  ii 
great  pain.  They  consented  and  brought  my 
trunk  to  roe.  The  money  they  found  in  it  did  not 
satisfy  them.  They  left  me  "in  the  hands  of  one 
of  their  band,  a  young  man  between  twenty  and 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  who  continued  to  search 
my  trunk,  while  an  older  and  fiercer  brigand 
watched  my  every  look  and  gesture,  with  his  car- 
bine levelled  at  me.  The  young  man,  alihoagh 
he  made  use  of  the  coarsest  oaths  and  other  ex- 
pressions the  Spanish  language  could  furnish  him 
with,  was  not  so  savage  as  the  rest,  and  thit  was 
evidently  his  first  expedition.  He  carri^  neither 
carbine  nor  sword,  and  the  only  weapon  be  bal 
was  a  Catalonian  knife  stuck  in  his  belt.  Everj- 
thing  he  saw  in  my  trunk  caused  him  surprise  and 
wonder.  lie  asked  me  to  tell  him  the  use  of  each. 
On  finding  some  rosaries,  he  exclaimed,  'Ah !  yon 
are  a  priest?'  I  told  him  no,  but  had  bought  the 
rosaries  at  a  fair  in  Madrid  as  curiosities,  and  that 
they  were  of  no  real  value.  He,  however,  with 
great  devotion  kissed  the  crosses  suspended  to 
them  and  the  other  emblems,  but  finding  they  veie 
of  silver,  he  broke  the  string,  letting  them  all  &11 
to  the  ground.  He  carefully  picked  them  up,  and 
again  kissed  each  cross  and  emblem,  but  at  the 
same  time  renewed  his  oaths  at  his  own  awkwani- 
ness.  He  secured  these  and  every  other  thing  he 
thought  valuable  between  his  shirt  and  his  skin ; 
but  my  clothes  and  linen  he  put  into  a  large  sack, 
which  appeared  to  be  the  common  receptacle.  I 
had  also  some  small  knives  and  daggers.  He 
asked  roe  what  I  did  with  them.  I  told  him  they 
had  been  sold  to  me  as  having  been  worn  by  tM 
Manolas  of  Madrid  under  their  garters.  At  this 
he  laughed,  and  throwing  two  of  them  on  the 
ground  fur  me,  he  put  the  rest  into  his  private 
m^azine. 

Ihoped  to  make  something  of  my  young  brigand ; 
but  while  I  was  talking  to  him,  the  captain  came 
suddenly  up  and  struck  me  with  violence  on  the 
back  of  the  neck  with  the  butt  end  of  his  carbine, 
saying  in  a  furious  tone,  '  You  are  looking  in  his 
face,  that  you  may  be  able  to  recognize  him!" 
He  then  seized  me  by  the  right  arm,  while  another 
took  my  left,  and  they  again  bound  them  behind 
my  back.  In  my  bad  Spanish  I  assured  him  that 
I  was  a  foreigner,  but  they  threw  me  down  upon 
the  other  passengers.  I  fell  upon  the  driver,  who 
was  literally  sewed  up  in  two  or  three  sheep-tkina, 
with  the  wool  outwards.  I  took  good  care  not  to 
stir  from  this  position,  for  the  ground  was  sstunted 
with  the  snow  which  the  sun  had  melted  aid 
brought  down  in  streams  from  the  Semo  Siena. 
By  this  probably  I  escaped  the  fever  which  attacked 
the  student  from  Tolosa,  who  lay  in  the  water 
more  than  an  hour.  When  the  brigands  had  ee- 
cnred  all  they  thought  worth  taking,  the  captain 
remounted  his  horse,  gave  the  word  of  command, 
and  they  all  retreated.  My  young  robber,  in  jb»- 
ing  by  me,  put  into  my  fastened  hands  the  padlod 
and  key  of  my  trunk,  and  ttirew  over  my  head  » 
peasant's  cloak. 

After  remaining  some  time  recumbent,  the  pos- 
tilion, whom  the  brigands  had  released  befoie 
leaving,  unbound  the  conductor,  and  thus  one  after 
the  other  we  were  all  set  at  liberty  and  upon  o«r 
feet  again.  The  wind  had  scattered  all  my  papeta 
and  books  ;  my  first  object  was  to  collect  then. 
The  postilion  and  coachman  set  to  work  in  the 
mean  time  to  take  up  such  of  my  linen  as  the  rol^ 
bets  did  not  think  worth  carrying  away,  bnt  I 
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begnd  them  not  to  put  themsehw  to  so  much 
trouble,  and  thus  secured  myself  a  change  on 
reaching  Bayonne.  I  also  recognized  in  thenands 
of  some  of  my  fellow*travel!ers  a  sheep-skin  I  had 
been  advised  at  Madrid  to  furnish  myself  with,  a 
silk  handkercliief,  and  a  cap,  which  1  claimed,  and 
which  served  to  keep  me  warm  while  crossing  the 
plateau  of  Burgos,  which  was  covered  with  snow 
and  hoar-frost.  As  to  the  cloak  bequeathed  to  me 
hj  my  young  thief,  the  conductor  claimed  it  as 
bis,  saying  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  brigands 
thus  to  cover  those  whom  they  had  robbed,  to  pre- 
vent their  seeing  what  direction  they  moved  off  in. 
This  rather  lowered  in  my  estimation  the  gratitude 
I  owed  to  my  young  thief. 

On  arriving  at  the  small  village  of  Orquillas, 
about  half  a  league  from  where  we  had  been 
stopped,  a  diflerent  scene  awaited  us.  The  courier 
and  conductor,  to  account  for  the  delay  in  the  arri- 
val of  the  mail  at  Irun,  thought  it  necessary  to 
apply  to  the  local  authorities.  We  were  all  shown 
into  the  veota  of  the  villaf^e,  which  consisted  of 
little  more  than  a  kitchen  within  four  hare  walls, 
in  which  a  young  girl  endeavored  to  make  a  fire 
with  some  damp  weeds  and  roots  of  trees,  which 
sent  forth  a  vile  odor  and  a  thick  smoke,  which 
filled  the  place,  and  set  all  our  eyes  weeping. 
The  alcalde  soon  made  his  appearance  in  the 
venta,  with  the  Jiel  defechoi — a  species  of  tiaibano 
or  registrar — accompanied  by  some  peasants  with 
guns  in  their  hands,  representing  the  national 
guard.  The  alcalde  gravely  seated  himself  by 
our  sides  on  the  wooden  beuch.  He  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age,  clothed  with  an  old  cloak  in 
rags,  without  any  shirt ;  but  en  revanche  he  wore  in 
great  pride,  a  little  tending  to  one  side  of  his  head, 
what  was  once  a  hat,  but  was  now  without  any 
brim  or  top  to  the  crown.  The  escribaoo  was 
younger,  but  apparently  more  intelligent.  He 
wore  a  peasant's  dress,  but  hsd  on  ako  a  pair  of 
boots,  a  cravat  of  red  cotton,  and  a  hat  entire  in 
all  Its  parts.  He  placed  himself  behind  a  table 
close  to  the  alcalde,  taking  from  his  pocket  pens, 
ink,  and  stamped  paper. 

The  national  guanis  were  in  jackets,  and  shod 
with  abareat,  or  square  pieces  of  leather,  fastened 
to  their  legs  by  long  scraps  crossed  over  them. 
The  legs  uiemselves  were  naked ;  and  very  few, 
if  any,  wore  shirts.  They  looked  upon  us  with  a 
■Oft  of  contemptuous  consequential  smile.  [Our 
depositions  havmg  been  taken,  the  escribano  gave 
orders  in  the  name  of  the  alcalde  to  the  national 
gtiaids.]  He  sent  fonr  of  them  in  pursuit  of  the 
lobbera,  as  he  said,  and  four  others  were  to  accom- 
pany us.  They  loaded  their  muskets  before  us. 
The  escribano  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  handful 
of  small  pistol  balls,  and  distributed  them  to  the 
men,  who  put  several  of  them  into  their  trabueo*. 

The  ceremony  bein^  finished,  the  alcalde  rose 
Dp  solemnly,  took  off  his  hat,  the  escribano  did  the 
same,  and  recommended  us  to  follow  his  example, 
and  swear  that  our  depositions  were  sincere  and 
exact.  We  obeyed,  and  repealed  after  him  the 
oath  usually  administered  in  courts  of  justice. 
[We  were  now  favored  with  a  little  brandy,  by 
the  politeness  of  the  postilion,  having  no  money 
of  our  own  :  it  was  very  acceptable,  for  we  had 
tasted  nothing  for  fourteen  hours,  and  were  very 
oold.l  We  then  set  out  with  the  four  national 
guards,  and  at  the  first  stage  some  cavalry  soldiers 
were  added.  Thus,  when  we  had  nothing  to  lose, 
aod  when  we  were  in  a  fit  condition  to  brave  all 
the  bripuds  in  Spain,  «e  travelled  along  escorted 


like  princes,  and  fed  at  the  expense  of  the  mayorti, 
who  at  every  inn  stood  our  guarantee  as  far  as 
Irun." — Chamber*'  Journal. 


The  Detpalchet  of  Field-Marshal  the  Dvke  of  Wel- 
lington, during  his  various  campaigns  in  India, 
Denmark,   Portugal,   Spain,   the   Low   Coun- 
tries, and  France.     Compiled  from  official  and 
authentic  documents,  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  C. 
B.,  KU3.T.S.,  Esquire  to  his  Grace  as  Knight 
of  the   Bath,   and  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  of  London.     Part  I. 
This  new  edition  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
age :  twelve  volumes,  costing  twelve  pounds,  and 
often  referring,  like  all  original  documents,  to  the 
dry  minutie  of  business,  not  only  exhausted,  bat 
another  impression  called  for!      Waterioo  was 
nothing  to  this  crowning  glory.     Ctdunt  arma 
togm,  or  rather  to  types. 

Military  rctenve  prevents  the  colonel-editor  from 
saying,  what  is  usually  said  upon  such  occanons, 
'*  that,  stimulated  by  the  public  approbation,  and 
so  forth,  he  has  spared  neither  labor  nor  expense 
to  render  it  worthy  of  increased  patronage ,  bat 
he  appears  to  have  done  it.  "Many  important 
letters  and  papers  particularly  relating  to  India," 
are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  "The  let- 
ters and  general  orders  copied  by  the  Deputy- 
Adjutant-General  from  the  original  manuscripts 
of  the  Duke  of  WelHngton  when  commanding  in 
India,  have  been  inserted  according  to  their  respeo- 
live  dates ;  and  extracts  from  the  instructions  for 
the  movements  of  the  army,  and  from  the  general 
orders,  circulated  by  the  Quartermaster-General 
and  Adjutant-General,  in  the  Peninsula,  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  have  also  been  added  to 
this  edition." 

But  there  is  better  news  behind.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  increase  of  matter,  there  will  be  no  "  extra 
charge,"  but  a  reduction  of  one  third  :  the  twelve 
volumes,  including  the  new  matter,  will  be  com- 
pressed into  eight.  The  first  and  second  volumes 
will  contain  the  documents  relating  to  India,  and 
will  be  printed  so  as  to  form  a  separate  work :  it 
would  be  well  perhaps  to  adopt  a  similar  arrange- 
ment with  the  last  six. 

This  is  the  age  of  illustration,  and  an  accompa- 
nying set  of  juj^ctfn/  maps  and  plans  is  very  tmich 
needed  for  these  Despatches.  It  may  be  said  that 
persons  likely  to  reaa  this  work  are  likely  to  have 
a  set  already  :  but  most  probably  they  are  useleaa 
for  the  purpose,— either  loo  small  clearly  to  exhibit 
the  district  of  the  campaign  or  the  field  of  action, 
or  too  large  for  purposes  of  easy  reference  when 
reading  the  volume  :  and  plans  of  battles  or  sieges, 
of  course,  are  unattainable ;  yet  both  are  absolutely 
necessary,  to  follow  the  text. — Spectator. 


Notices  or  Motion. — Colonel  Sibthorpe,  to  movti 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  whether  the  Mr.  Gann,> 
who  married  the  Dnke  of  Sussex  to  Lady  Angnstaj 
Murray,  did  not,  as  a  clerical  Gun(n,)  place  himself, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  canons  of  the  church. 

Mr.  W.  Williams,  to  move  for  a  copy  of  the  pas- 
sage in  which  the  Duke  of  Sussex  declares  Gunn  to 
be  the  parent  of  all  his  (the  Duke's)  happiness  ;  nnd 
vrhether  the  phrase,  "  Son  of  a  Gun,"  may  trace  itk 
orij^n  to  this  circunutaoce. 

Mr.  Brotherton,  to  more  that  an  inquiry  shoold  b« 
insiituted  as  to  the  secret  entrusted  to  Gnnn,  and 
whether  an  explosion  wouW  have  been  ihe  conse- 
quence of  Gonn's  having  let  out  the  important  matter 
with  which  be  was  kiaded.— Pioiek.  ^-.  , 
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Fn>m  the  MetnpoIiUui  Magazlon. 
FAIR   ANNIE    MACLEOD. 
A   TALE,    BY    MRS.  CRAWFORD. 

Those  attachments  that  take  place  in  early  life, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  tender  and  not  amliiious 
parents,  seldom,  if  ever,  end  happily.  The  ignit 
J'aluu3  of  passic  n,  which  leads  the  young  and  trust- 
ing- maid  to  the  arms  of  her  lover,  vanishes  when 
the  cares  of  her  own  creating  press  npon  the  heart 
of  the  wife  and  mother. 

In  my  native  village,  before  I  had  entered  upon 
tl^at  world  which  owes,  like  some  descriptions  of 
beauty,  half  its  enchantment  to  the  veil  that  shades 
it,  1  was  acquainted  with  a  young  maiden,  whose 
personal  and  mental  attractions  were  of  that  cast 
which  romance  loves  to  portray. 

Annie  Macleod  was  the  belle  of  our  little  ham' 
let.  She  had  a  bright  and  loving  eye  ;  a  cheek 
ever  dimpling  with  tbe  smiles  of  gladness  ;  and  a 
fairy  foot,  which  was  as  elastic  as  the  stem  uf  the 
bonnie  blue  bell,  her  favorite  flower.  Aniue  had 
many  lovers ;  but  one,  a  stranger  at  Roslin,  was 
the  chosen  of  her  heart.  To  him  her  hand  was 
often  given  in  the  dance ;  and  many  were  the  in- 
quiring glances  at,  and  frequent  the  whispered 
surmise  about  him,  by  'kerchiefed  matron  and 
snnoded  maid.  Annie  s  was  a  first  love  :  and, 
like  everything  that  is  rare  and  beautiful,  when 
seen  for  the  first  time,  was  irresistible.  Just 
emerging  from  the  girl  into  womanhood,  with  all 
the  unweakened  romance  of  nature  plaving  round 
her  day-dreams,  and  coloring  the  golden  visions 
of  her  sleep,  the  manly  beauty  of  the  stranger's 
countenance,  and  the  superior  refinement  of  his 
speech  and  manners  to  the  youth  of  that  seques- 
tered hamlet,  came  with  all  the  power  of  enchant- 
ment to  ensnare  and  bewUder  her  innocent  mind. 

Rumiirs  about  this  favored  stranger  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  Annie's  mother — unfortunately, 
she  had  no  father.  Questioned  by  her  parent,  her 
answers  were  in  character  with  her  youth  and 
simpUcity.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  stranger ; 
but  "  was  sure  he  was  a  gentleman,  for  he  had 
oflfered,  and  really  meant,  to  marry  her."  Mrs. 
Macleod,  upon  this  information,  acted  without  de- 
lay. She  forbade  Annie,  on  pain  of  her  maternal 
displeasure,  to  sec  the  stranger  again,  unless  he, 
by  bis  own  conduct,  proved  nimself  to  be  worthy 
of  her.  But  on  a  fine  Sabbath  morning,  when 
going  to  kirk,  dressed  out  in  all  her  pretty  oravery, 
and  blooming  as  the  rose-colored  ribands  that  tied 
her  bonnet,  Annie  met  the  stranger  at  the  place 
where  they  bad  so  often  held  tryste  together ; 
and  there  Robin  Bainbogle,  as  he  crossed  t£e  rude 
bridge  that  leads  over  a  wild  ravine  to  Roslin 
Castle,  saw,  as  be  said,  "  the  bonuie  lassie  for  the 
last  time,  wi'  a  face  like  a  dripping  rose."  Tears 
Annie  might  and  probably  did  shed — but  that  day 
■he  fled  from  her  home. 

Years  passed  away.  The  mother  of  the  lost 
girl  sank  under  this  blow  to  her  parental  hopes. 
The  young  maidens,  Annie's  compeers  in  age  and 
beauty,  became  wives  and  mothers ;  and  the  name 
of  "  fair  Annie  Macleod"  was  seldom  mentioned 
but  by  sage  matrons,  to  warn  their  daughters,  or 
by  chaste  spinsters  to  draw  comparisons  to  their 
own  advantage. 

It  was  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night  in  November, 
1793,  that  the  pious  and  venerable  pastor  of - 


was  sent  for  to  attend  s  dying  woman.  Wrapped 
in  his  plaid,  the  kind  man  walked  hurriedly  aJong 
the  common  footway  to  a  settlement  of  squalid 


I  cottages,  snch  as  vice  avi  poveriy  cstally  inhiUt. 
In  one  of  these  cottages,  or  rather  knls,  be  fonnd 
the  object  of  his  search.  Pale,  emaciated,  and 
sinking  away,  like  the  flickering  light  of  an  ex- 
hausted taper,  lay  the  once  beavttiru) — ^ibe  oiiee 
innocent  and  happy  Annie  Macleod.  What  hsd 
been  her  fate  since  "she  left  her  mother's  rcof  't  vi'sa 
easy  to  imagine,  though  the  veil  of  secrecy  rested 
npon  the  particulars  of  her  history.  Her  censes 
werti  at  times  unsettled  ;  and  it  was  only  dcring 
the  short  gleamings  of  a  sonnder  mind,  that  the 
was  able  to  recognize  in  the  Rev.  Dugald  Ar.dereon, 
the  pastor  of  her  sinless  youth,  and  lo  recotnineixi 
to  him,  with  all  the  pathos  of  dying  love,  the  pret- 
ty, unconscious  child  that  slumbered  at  her  side. 
That  done,  her  heart,  like  the  last  string  of  a  iif^ 
lected  lute,  broke,  and  the  spirit  that  had  OEceso 
joyously  revelled  in  its  abode  of  loveliness,  £ed 
from  the  ruined  tenement  of  beauty  forever. 

"  And  these  are  the  fruits  of  love!"  said  An- 
derson, bitterly,  as  he  eyed  the  cold  and  utiBettei 
features  of  Annie.  "  Oh  !  monstrous  violation  of 
that  hallowed  name !" 

"  Of  a  troth,  'tis  a  sad  sight !"  said  an  old  wo- 
man, the  owner  of  the  hut ;  *'  and  I  couut  me  the 
judgment  o'  (he  gode  God  winna  sleep  nor  sloni- 
ber  on  sic  doings,  as  the  ruin  o'  this  puir  Iscsie." 

"  No,"  said  Anderson,  emphatically,  "the  jus- 
tice of  God  may  seem  to  slumber,  but  is  avuke. 
Accursed  is  the  seducer  of  innocence;  yea,  tbs 
curse  of  broken  hearts  is  npon  him.  It  shall  come 
home  to  his  heart  and  to  his  spirit,  till  he  lie  davt 
and  die,  in  very  weariness  of  fife." 

The  pious  pastor  took  home  the  little  Alice  to 
the  Manse ;  and  after  the  remains  of  her  mother 
were  decently  interred  in  the  village  kirkyard,  t 
simple  headstone,  inscribed  with  ber  name,  told  of 
the  last  resting-place  of"  fair  Annie  Macleod." 

Some  years  subsequently  to   this  melancholy 

event,  the  good  pastor  of went  out,  as  w«» 

his  wont,  to  "  meditate  at  even-tide."  A«  be 
stood  leaning  over  the  white  wicket  gale,  thit 
opened  from  his  garden  into  the  churchrard, 
thoughts  of  early  days  and  early  friends  ctnM 
trooping  to  his  mind. 

"No  after  friendships  e'er  can  raise 
The  endearments  of  our  early  days; 
A  nd  ne'er  the  heart  such  fondness  prove. 
As  when  it  first  began  to  love." 

The  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shone  full  npon 
the  windows  of  the  chapel,  reflecting  from  them  a 
thousand  mimic  glories.  His  eye  glanced  from 
the  holy  edifice  to  the  simple  tombs,  partiaDr 
lighted  by  the  slanting  sunbeams,  as  they  quivered 
tbrongh  the  branches  of  the  patriaicnal  treea, 
which  here  and  there  hung  over  the  forgoitm 
dead.  Suddenly  a  man,  habited  in  a  foreign  |^i 
advanced  np  the  broad  pathway  leading  from  th* 
village.  Looking  about  him,  he  at  last  stood  op- 
posite a  white  headstone,  over  which  a  deosyei 
yew  threw  its  melancholy  shadow.  It  was  the 
headstone  that  marked  the  grave  of  the  once  joy- 
ous Annie.  As  if  oppressed  by  some  sudden  emo- 
tion, he  sank  rather  than  leaned  against  the  hollow 
trunk  ;  but  soon  again  returning  to  the  grave,  he 
knelt  down,  and  burying  his  face  with  both  hanw- 
appeared  to  weep.  The  good  pastor,  interestoo 
in  the  scene,  stood  gazing  unobserved  at  the  stran- 
ger, who,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  secoiidsi  f"* 
up  from  bis  knees,  and  turned  away  as  if  lo  * 
trace  his  steps.  Then  again  coming  l*8k,  be 
stooped  down,  and  plucidng  something  iioB  tM 
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gi«en  sward,  kiaaed  it,  hid  it  in  his  boeoiik,  and 
with  rapid  step  left  the  churchyard. 

AndeiBoii  returned  into  the  Manse,  drew  a  chair 
to  the  hearth,  sate  down,  took  up  a  book,  laid  it 
down  again,  and  walked  out  into  the  little  court 
that  fronted  the  village.  A  feeling  of  curiosity 
perhaps  led  him  to  glancs  his  eye  over  the  way, 
where  stood  the  only  alehouse  in  the  hamlet,  when 
he  saw  the  same  stranger  come  out,  and,  crossing 
the  road,  stop  at  his  own  gate.  To  his  inquiry  if 
the  Rev.  Dugald  Anderson  was  at  home,  the  good 
pastor,  answering  in  the  affirmative,  courteously 
held  back  the  gate  for  the  stranger  to  enter ;  while 
the  little  bare-footed  lassie  who  opened  the  door, 
seeing  the  visitor  with  her  master,  bustled  onwards, 
and  ushered  them  into  the  best  parlor,  carefully 
wiping  with  a  corner  of  her  blue-checked  apron 
the  tall,  spinster-looking  elbow  chair,  and  then 
withdrew  to  tell  the  young  Andersons  what  "  a 
bra'  gallant  the  master  had  brought  hame  wi' 
him." 

The  stranger's  appearance  justified  Jennie's  en- 
comiams.  Though  past  the  summer  of  his  life, 
the  unextinguished  ftre  of  youth  still  lingered  in 
his  dark  full  eye  ;  and  his  tall  athletic  person  ac- 
corded well  with  the  lofty  bearing  of  his  looks, 
and  the  refined  courtesy  of  his  manners. 

"  I  believe,"  said  he,  addressing  Anderson, 
"  you  have  the  cai«  of  a  young  gifl,  whose  mother 
died  some  years  since  1" 

"  You  mean  the  daughter  of  Annie  Maeleod  ?  " 

"  The  same ;  and  it  is  to  ascertain  her  situation 
ia  your  family,  that  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
wait  upon  you." 

"  Her  situation  in  my  family,  my  good  sir," 
said  the  worthy  man,  "  is  that  of  a  daughter  to 
myself — a  sister  to  my  children.  The  calamity 
which  robbed  her  so  early  of  her  mother  was  an 
inducement,  but  certainly  not  the  only  one,  to  my 
becoming  her  protector.  I  was  acquainted  with 
her  mother  in  the  happier  years  of  her  life  ;  and 
the  friendship  which  I  had  felt  for  Annie  Maeleod 
revived  in  full  force  when  duty  conducted  me  to 
her  death-bed.  I  there  pledged  myself  to  be  a 
father  to  the  fatherless ;  to  keep  her  unspotted 
from  the  world — the  pitiless  world,  as  the  dying 
mother  called  it,  in  the  lucid  intervals  of  her  wan- 
dering mind." 

"  What !  "  said  the  stranger,  "  did  sorrow 
overcome  her  reason  ?" 

"  Alas !  yes ;  for  many  weeks  before  her  death 
they  told  me  that  her  senses  were  completely  gone ; 
and  when  1  saw  her  in  the  last  mortal  struggle,  the 
delirium  of  mind  was  only  partially  broken  in  upon 
by  flashes  of  reason." 

The  features  of  the  stranger  became  oonvnised, 
and  he  seemed  to  wrestle  with  some  vtolent  emo- 
tion. 

"  You  were  s  friend — perhaps  relative,  of  the 
nofortunate  Annie  1"  rejomed  Anderson. 

"  Yes — ^I  was  a  friend  ; — that  is,  I — I — ^knew 
her,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Then  yon  will  Bke  to  see  my  little  charge :" 
and  without  waiting  reply,  the  good  pastor  lef\ 
the  apartment :  but  almost  immediately  returned, 
holding  by  the  hand  a  pretty  &ir-tiaired  girl,  with 
dark  blue  eyes,  that  seemed  made  for  weeping. 
"  This,"  said  Anderson,  leading  her  towards  tip 
stranger,  "  is  Alice  Maeleod,  or,  as  she  calls  her- 
self, Birdalane."* 

The  stranger  drew  her  to  him :  and  taking  her 

*  Birdalane,  means,  in  Scotch,  the  last,  or  only  one  of 
their  race — one  who  has  outlived  all  ties. 


hand,  gazed  long  and  earnestly  in  her  blushibg 
face.  "  Why  do  you  call  yourself  Birdalane,  my 
pretty  child?" 

"  Because  nuise  called  me  so,  when  she  used 
to  cry  over  me,  and  say  I  had  no  mother  and  no 
father  to  love  me,  and  give  me  pretty  things,  like 
Donald  and  Ellen  Anderson." 

The  stranger's  eye  fell,  and  tears  hung  npon 
the  dark  lashes  that  swept  his  cheeks.  He  rose, 
and  walked  to  the  window  ;  and  Anderson  heard 
the  long-drawn  sigh  that  seemed  to  burst  from  a 
heart  laden  with  old  remembrances.  Presently 
turning  to  the  pastor,  he  said,  "  I  am  satisfied. 
good  sir,  fully  satisfied,  that  this  friendless  one 
cannot  be  in  better  hands,  to  fulfil  her  mother's 
wish,  and  keep  her  '  unspotted  from  the  world.'  " 
Then  presenting  a  sealed  packet,  he  added,  warm- 
ly grasping  Anderson's  hand,  "  Be  still  a  father 
to  that  orphan  girl,  and  God  requite  you  tenfold  in 
blessings  upon  your  own  !"  He  stooped  down, 
kissed  the  wondering  Alice,  and  hastily  left  the 
apartment.  Anderson  went  to  the  window,  and 
in  a  few  momenta  he  saw  a  groom  lead  out  two 
horses.  The  stranger  mounted  one,  and  potting 
spurs  to  his  steed,  Anderson  soon  lost  sight  of  him 
in  the  windings  of  the  road. 

The  worthy  pastor,  dismissing  the  little  Alic« 
to  her  playmates,  prepared  to  open  the  packet.  In 
an  envelope,  upon  which  was  written — "  A  mar- 
riage portion  for  the  daughter  of  Annie  Maeleod," 
was  a  draft  for  one  thousand  pounds  ;  and  on  a 
paper  folded  round  a  small  miniature,  the  follow- 
ing words :  "A  likeness  of  Annie,  such  as  she 
was  when  the  writer  first  knew  her.  'Tis  now 
but  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  The  beauty,  gayety, 
and  innocence  it  would  perpetuate,  are  gone,  lite 
the  hopes  of  him,  who  still  clings  to  the  memory 
of  what  she  was,  with  all  the  tenacious  regret  of 
an  undying  remorse." 

Some  time  after  this  event,  business  called  An- 
derson to  Edinburgh.  One  day,  while  perambu- 
lating the  streets  on  his  various  engagements,  he 
saw  tiie  self-same  figure,  which  remained  indehbly 
imprinted  on  his  memory — the  identical  mysterious 
stranger,  who  had  visited  him  at  the  Manse,  issue 
from  the  castle  gates,  and  descend  with  a  slow 
step  and  melancholy  air  down  the  high  street. 
Curiosity,  or  perhaps  a  better  feeling,  prompted 
Anderson  to  follow  at  a  distance,  and  ascertain 
who  he  was.    It  was  Lord . 

"  'Tis  even  as  I  thought,"  said  the  poor  pastor; 
"  poor  A  nnie  fell  a  victim  to  the  arts  of  Lord  — — . 
Alas  !  he  was  too  accomplished  a  seducer  for  suqh 
artlessness  as  hers  to  cope  with." 

The  sweet  ties  that  bind  the  sons  of  virtue  to 
their  social  fireside  are  too  simple  for  the  epicurean 
tast«  of  the  libertine :  the  tender  interchange  of 
wedded  minds,  the  endearing  caress  of  legitimate 
love,  are  simple  wild  flowers,  that  wither  in  that 
hothed  of  sensuality,  a  corrupt  heart.  Never  can 
the  proud  joy,  the  refined  pleasures  of  a  faithful 
husband,  be  his. 

For  high  the  bILss  that  waits  on  wedded  love, 
Best,  purest  emblem  of  the  bliss  above  : 
To  draw  new  raptures  from  another's  joy, 
To  share  each  pang,  and  half  its  sting  destroy, 
Of  one  fond  heart  to  be  the  slave  and  lord. 
Bless  and  be  bless'd,  adore  and  be  ador'd, — 
To  own  the  link  of  soul,  the  chain  of  mind, 
Sublimesl  friendship,  passion  most  relined, — 
Passion,  to  liTe's  last  evening  hour  still  warm, 
And  friendship,  brightest  in  the  darkest  storm. 

To  conclude.    Tlie  little  Alice  never  left  the 
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lEanse,  'where  she  lired  as  her  mother  wished, 
"unspotted  from  the  world."  As  she  grew  to 
womaahood.  tier  simple  beaaty  and  artless  man- 
nen  won  the  affections  of  Donald  Anderson,  the 
■on  of  her  benefactor.  They  were  married,  and 
often  when  Alice  looked  upon  the  smiling  cherubs 
that  climbed  her  maternal  knee,  the  silver-headed 
pastor,  as  he  sat  by  the  mgle  in  his  elbow  chair, 
would  put  on  an  arch  expression,  and  ask  her 
where  was  Birdalane  now?  while  Alice,  blushing, 
and  laughing,  would  draw  her  little  nestleis  closer 
to  her  womanly  bosom,  and  so  answer  .the  good 
Btan. 

Af\er  a  life  of  active  charity,  full  of  years  and 

ffood  deeds,  the  venerable  pastor  of slept 

toe  sleep  of  peace,  in  that  church  where  he  had 
often  roused  others  from  a  darker  slumber  thaa 
tkat  of  death.  After  his  decease,  and  written  in 
the  neat  old-fashioned  hand  of  his  father,  Donald 
Anderson  found  amongst  his  papers  a  manuscript, 
dated  many  years  back,  containing  the  history  of 
Annie  Macleod ;  which,  with  some  slight  altera- 
tions, and  the  omission  of  particular  names,  (for 
obvious  reasons,)  is  now  submitted  to  those  read- 
ers, whose  hearts  will  not  permit  their  head*  to 
eritieiie  a  simple  and  imadomed  tale. 


Prom  BlaekwDod'a  Magadiw. 
MISTItESSES,    MASTERS   AND    SERVANTS. 

Tbs  Honorable  Mrs.  Whirligig  wanted  a  footman 
five  feet  eight  inches  high.  Fixed  with  this  lady, 
only  two  doors  out  of  Fortman  Square,  with  four 
male  companions  in  servitude,  and  in  the  society  of 
almost  twice  as  many  damsels, — with  splendid  ac- 
coutremenbi,  good  cuisitu,  liberal  stipend,  and  small 
beer  unknown, — I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  set- 
tled for  life.  But  there  are  circumstances,  sir — I  am 
aflraid  you  will  begin  to  think  that  I  can  never  be 
contented, — but  there  are  circumstances  which  may 
Bentraliie  even  advantages  like  these ! 

The  Honorable  Mrs.  Whirligig  had,  I  believe,  no 
other  fanlt  than  that  of  being  the  most  unreasonable 
woman  in  the  world,  ^he  was  good-natured  at  times ; 
bat  fact  never  made  any  impression  upon  her.  Set- 
ting all  hours  and  regulations  at  defiance  herself;  she 
was  furious  from  morntug  till  night  at  the  irregularity 
of  her  dependants.  If  she  wanted  a  particular  trades- 
man at  one  o'clock,  it  was  useless  to  say,  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  come  at  two.  From  the  moment  a 
new  Waverley  novel  was  advertised,  what  ratings 
did  I  not  receive,  if  it  happened  to  be  detained  on 
the  road!  I  don't  think  she  gave  me  a  right  direc- 
tion all  the  while  I  lived  with  her ;  but,  if  I  had  failed 
to  find  any  place,  (even  although  there  were  no  such 
place  in  the  world,)  dismission,  without  a  character, 
WDold  have  been  my  lightest  pnnishment. 

Then  the  walks,  and  the  messages,  in  every  weath- 
er, were  inconceivable.  After  sending  me  through 
a  hail-storm  from  Berkley  Square  to  the  bank,  she 
would  be  surprised  that  I  was  not  ready  to  wait  in 
the  drawing-room  the  moment  I  came  bock.  She 
hod  a  quantity  of  gold-fish  too,  who  seemed  to  have 
been  spawned  for  my  especial  torment.  There  was 
a  pump  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Anne  Somebody,  full 
a  mile  and  a  half  off,  the  water  of  which  was  sov- 
ereign, she  fancied,  for  the  health  of  gold-fishes ;  and 
to  this  pump,  with  two  great  pitchers,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  walk  every  day.  Agam,  as  ladies'  footman 
It  was  my  duty  to  attend  the  ladies  of  our  family  on 
ail  occasions ;  and  the  power  even  of  a  London  foot- 
man has  its  limits.  All  the  ladies  of  our  family  kept 
diffocent  hours  of  business  and  amusement,  and  all 
expected  me  to  be  always  read^.  My  mistress  kept 
me  up  at  parties  the  whole  night;  and  the  young 


ladies,  herdaiighters,,kept  me  oat  sfaop^ogtheiriiole 
day.  I  used  to  come  home  with  my  mistress  at  fcor 
o'clock  in  a  summer's  morning  mnn  a  root ;  and 
the  young  ladies,  and  their  governess,  wanted  me  to 
take  their  morning's  walk  with  them  at  six ! 


"Frandsl 


Anoo,  anon,  sir." 


I  might  go  on  to  give  the  details  of  my  sobseonent 
services  with  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Skin-Flint, 
and  the  West  India  Grovemor  Whip-and-Strip — with 
the  first  of  whom  I  Uved  in  a  superb  family  mansioo, 
where  board-wages,  of  the  closest  character,  were  the 
order  of  the  day ;  while  the  governor,  who  chose  to 
make  his  servants  "  part  of  his  family,"  having  foand 
ne^?oes  thrive  well  on  salt  fish  and  damaged  rice, 
saw  no  reason  why  the  same  diet  should  not  prove 
salutary  to  English  domestics. 

I  might  speak  of  the  Miss  Just-enoo^s,  who  job- 
bed a  carriage,  and  dined  upon  eggs  and  bacim  :  bat 
who,  nevertheless,  dischaiged  me  for  taking  my  hand 
once  from  my  hat,  in  listening  to  a  message  much 
longer  than  a  bill  in  Chancery. 

Or  I  might  talk  of  the  Earl  of  Cut-and-ran,  with 
whom  luxury  was  even  matter  of  command ;  bat 
who  turned  me  off,  nevertheless,  for  refusing  to  hang 
a  Newfoundland  dog,  when  the  animal  would  not 
jump  a  fifth  time  off  Richmond  bridge  for  a  wager. 

I  might  go  on,  too,  to  relate  the  thonsand-and-one 
rebuffs  which  I  received  in  the  coarse  of  my  various 
applications  for  service.  My  being  rejected  at  one 
house,  because  I  was  too  tall — at  the  next,  because  I 
was  too  shwt — at  a  third,  because  I  was  not  "serioos" 
— at  a  dozen,  because  I  did  not  fit  the  last  man's  Uv- 
ery.  I  might  comment  generally  upon  the  unfairness 
of  masters  and  mistresses,  who  blame  servants  for 
bad  weather,  non-arrival  of  the  post,  intrusion  of  un- 
welcome guests,  and  all  other  current  inconveniences 
— ^who  measure,  in  their  estimate  of  fitting  employ- 
ment, the  greatest  quantity  of  work  which  can  be 
done  in  the  hotur,  and  expect  just  foar-and-twenty 
times  as  much  to  be  performed  in  the  day — who  de- 
vise impossibilities  with  infinite  thought,  and  expect 
to  have  them  performed  without  any  thought  at  all — 
who  make  up  their  minds,  whenever  any  article  is 
missing,  that  "the  servant"  must  have  taken  it,  be- 
caase  he  is  obviously  the  person  most  in  need  of  it — 
who  allow  their  domestics  not  even  those  infirmities 
which  are  inseparable  from  our  common  nature — ^who 
believe  them  impervious  to  wet,  insensible  to  cold, 
and  unsusceptible  of  fatigue — who  talk  ever  of  their 
mercenary  feeling,  their  ingratitude,  or  their  infidd- 
ity — and  look  for  devotion,  disinterestedness,  and 
affection,  in  a  being  who  only  exists  upon  the  tenure 
of  their  caprice ;  and  who  is  but  too  well  aware,  that, 
after  years  of  faithful  service,  it  needs  but  the  whim 
of  a  moment,  and  he  has  to  begin  the  worid  again. 

But  I  will  not,  unless  in  passing,  complain  of  these 
afflictions.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  confess,  in  earnest 
of  repentance— I  will  acknowledge  my  own  crimes, 
for  iniquities  I  have  committed. 

I  do  repent  me  that,  while  starving  in  the  service 
of  Miss  Just-enoughs,  I  ate  the  mince-meat  out  of 
certain  pies,  and  stuck  the  tops  on  again  as  before — 
to  the  manifest  discredit  and  severe  jobation  of  the 
pastry-cook.  I  do  regret  that  out  of  averbion  to  Mr. 
Tvrangle,  the  music  teacher,  I  spilled  a  plate  of  soup 
into  his  lap  one  day,  when  he  dined  with  the  Enrl  or 
Cut-and-mn.  I  regret  that  I  strangled  two  of  Mrs. 
Whirligig's  gold  fiishes,  to  make  her  think  that  the 
water,  a  mile  and  a  half  off,  was  unwholesome  for 
them.  I  regret  that  I  rubbed  a  hole  in  Govenior 
Whip-and-Strip's  livery,  because  he  contracted  with 
his  tailor,  and  returned  the  old  clothes.  I  say,  in 
sincerity,  that  I  do  repent  these  things ;  and  that, 
spite  of  temptation  or  provocatian,  I  will  so  offend  no 
more. 
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GROANS   OF   THE    INTERNAL   GENII. 

Ir  it  were  allowable  to  reTive  a  practice  of  the 
ancients,  and  sttppoae  things  HUUerial  to  be 
attended  eacli  by  its  own  paiticnlar  genius  or 
spirit,  I  think  it  might  be  allowable  in  the  ease  of 
the  hnman  stomach,  which  seems  to  me  in  itself 
to  make  such  a  near  approach  to  intelligenoe  and 
reason,  that  I  scarcely  can  divest  myself  of  the 
idea,  that  it  really  is  a  distinct  liTing  thin^,  or 
entity.  I  always  feel  disposed  to  regard  this  re- 
spectable viscus  as  a  decent,  steady  sort  of  sei^ 
Tant,  that  keeps  constantly  at  home,  qoiet  and 
ino£fensive,  disposed  to  go  through  his  work  to  the 
beet  of  his  ability ;  nay,  anxious  to  strain  a  point 
in  his  master's  service  as  far  as  possible,  and  only 
unfortunate  in  being  frequently  put  to  tasks  so  fiir 
exceeding  his  strength,  that  he  entirely  breaks 
down  under  them,  and  becomes  old  and  infirm 
before  his  time.  It  is  surely  a  great  pity  that 
sueh  a  worthy  sort  of  people  should  be  thus  hardly 
dealt  with — sufferers,  as  it  were,  for  the  faults  of 
others,  not  their  own.  I  sympathise  with  sto- 
machs very  much.  This  has  led  me  to  ponder 
somewhat  upon  their  situation  in  life,  and  to  re- 
flect if,  at  a  time  when  oppressed  slaves,  oppressed 
aborigines,  oppressed  everybody,  are  taken  by  the 
hand,  something  may  nut  be  done  in  behalf  of  an 
equally  oppressed  people  much  nearer  to  us,  not 
to  speak  of  moch  dearer.  Thus  musing,  I  have 
at  length  thought  of  allowing  an  orator  of  the 
race  to  speak  for  himself  and  his  brethren  through 
these  pages ;  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of 
his  address : — 

"  Being  allowed  for  once  to  speak,  I  would  fain 
take  the  opportunity  to  set  forth  how  ill,  in  all  re- 
spects, we  stomachs  are  used.  From  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  life,  we  are  either  afflicted  with 
too  little  or  too  much,  or  not  the  right  thing,  or 
things  which  are  horribly  disagreeable  to  ns,  or 
otherwise,  are  thrown  into  a  state  of  discomfort.  I 
do  not  think  it  proper  to  take  up  a  moment  in  be- 
wailing the  Too  Little,  for  that  is  an  evil  which  is 
never  the  fault  of  our  masters,  but  rather  the  result 
of  their  misfortunes ;  and,  indeed,  we  would  some- 
times feel  as  if  it  were  a  relief  firom  other  kinds  of 
distress,  if  we  were  put  upon  short  allowance  for 
a  few  days.  But  we  conceive  ourselves  to  haje 
matter  for  a  true  bill  against  mankind  in  respect 
of  the  Too  Much,  which  is  always  a  voluntarily- 
incurred  evil.  Strange,  however,  to  say,  none  of 
them  are  willing  to  own  that  they  ever  give  us 
any  trouble  on  this  score,  and  it  is  amazing  what 
ingenious  excuses  they  will  plead  for  themselves 
when  they  begin  to  feel  the  sad  effects  of  their  ex- 
cesses. I  have  known  a  gentleman,  when  suffer- 
ing under  a  tremendous  overload  of  dinner  at  a 
corporation  feast,  lay  the  whole  blame  of  bis  woes 

Xn  a  glass  of  water  he  had  chanced  to  drink 
r  his  soup.  Another,  feeling  himself  dread- 
fully ill  the  day  after  a  long  sitting  with  a  set  of 
convivial  friendis,  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
it,  till  he  suddenly  remembered  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  he  had  been  induced  to  eat  a 
roasted  potato.  This  satisfied  his  mind  at  once, 
and  so,  as  he  crawled  that  afternoon  along  the 
street,  and  was  asked  by  his  companions  in  suc- 
cession what  was  the  matter  with  him,  '  Oh,'  he 
would  say,  '  that  potato  I  took  last  night !  Feel 
dreadfully  unwell  to-day — all  owing,  sir,  to  the 
potato.'  In  fact,  there  is  nothing  respecting 
which  mankind  labor  under  a  greater  delosioB, 


than  the  amount  of  their  indulgences  at  table.  I 
have  known  some  who  were  in  the  way  of  destroy- 
ing themselves  by  excess,  and  yet  their  constant 
impression  was,  that  they  suffered  from  being 
too  abstemious ;  and  thus  ihey  would  go  on,  en- 
deavoring to  remedy  the  evil  by  that  which  only 
tended  to  increase  it,  until  all  went  to  wreck. 

"  What  a  pity  ihat  nature,  when  she  was  about 
it,  did  not  establish  some  means  of  a  good  under- 
standing between  mankind  and  their  stomachs,  for 
really  the  effects  of  their  non-acquaintance  are 
most  vexatious.  Human  beings  seem  to  be  to  this 
day  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  what  they  ought 
to  take  at  any  time,  and  err  almost  as  often  from 
ignorance  as  from  depraved  appetite.  Sometimes, 
for  instance,  when  we  of  the  inner  house  are 
rather  weakly,  they  will  send  ns  down  an  article 
that  we  only  could  deal  with  when  in  a  state  of 
robust  health.  Sometimes,  when  we  would  re- 
quire mild  semi-farinaceous  or  vegetable  diet,  they 
will  persist  in  all  the  most  stimulating  and  irri- 
tating of  viands.  What  sputtering  we  poor 
stomachs  have  when  mistakes  of  that  kind  occur  ! 
What  remarks  we  indulge  in  regarding  our  mas- 
ters! 'What's  this  nowV  will  a  stomach- 
genius  say;  'ah,  detestable  stuff'!  What  an 
everlasting  fool  that  maii  is !  Will  he  never  learn  ? 
Just  the  very  thing  I  did  not  want.  If  he  would 
only  send  down  a  bowl  of  firesh  leek  soup,  or 
barley  broth,  there  would  be  some  sense  in  it :' 
and  so  on.  If  we  had  only  been  allowed  to  give 
the  slightest  hint  now  and  then,  like  faithful 
servants  as  we  are,  from  how  many  roiseriea 
might  we  have  saved  both  our  masters  and  our- 
selves ! 

"  I  have  been  a  stomach  for  about  forty  years, 
during  all  of  which  time  I  have  endeavored  to  do 
my  duty  faithfully  and  punctually.  My  roaster, 
however,  is  so  reckless,  that  I  wonld  defy  any 
stomach  of  ordinary  ability  and  capacity  to  get 
along  pleasantly  with  him.  The  fact  is,  lute 
almost  all  other  men,  he,  in  his  eating  and  drink- 
ing, considers  his  own  pleasure  only,  and  never 
once  reflects  on  the  poor  wretch  who  has  to  be 
responsible  for  the  disposal  of  everything  down 
stairs.  Scarcely  on  any  day  does  he  fail  to  ex- 
ceed the  strict  rule  of  temperance ;  nay,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  meal  which  is  altogether  what  it 
ought  to  be,  either  in  its  constituents  or  its  general 
amount.  My  life  is  therefore  one  of  continual 
worry  and  fret ;  I  am  never  off'  the  drudge  from 
morning  till  night,  and  have  not  a  moment  in  the 
four-and-twenty  hours  that  I  can  safely  call  my 
own. 

"  My  greatest  trial  takes  place  in  the  evening, 
when  my  master  has  dined.  If  you  only  saw  what 
a  mess  this  said  dinner  is — sonp,  fish,  fiesh,  fowl, 
ham,  curry,  rice,  potatoes,  table-beer,  sherry,  tart, 
pudding,  cheese,  bread,  all  mixed  up  higglety- 
pigglety  together.  I  am  accustomed  to  the  thing, 
so  don't  feel  much  shocked  ;  but  my  master  him- 
self would  faint  at  the  sight.  The  slave  of  duty 
in  all  circumstances,  I  call  in  my  friend  Grsstric 
Juice,  and  to  it  we  set,  with  as  much  good  will  as 
if  we  had  the  most  agreeable  task  in  the  world 
before  us.  But,  unluckily,  my  master  has  an  im- 
pression very  firmly  fixed  upon  bim,  that  our  busi- 
ness b  apt  to  be  vastly  promoted  by  an  hour  or 
two's  drinking ;  so  he  continues  at  table  amongst 
his  friends,  and  pours  me  down  some  bottle  and  a 
half  of  wine,  perhaps  of  various  sorts,  that  bother 
Gastric  Juice  and  me  to  a  degree  which  no  one 
can  have  any  conception  of.    In  &ct,  this  said 
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wine  ondoes  onr  waA  almost  its  last  as  we  do  it, 
beside*  blinding  and  poisoning  us  poor  genii  into 
the  bargain.  On  many  occasions  I  am  obliged  to 
give  up  my  task  for  the  time  altogether  ;  for  while 
this  vinous  shower  is  going  on,  I  would  defy  the 
most  vigorous  stomach  in  the  world  to  make  any 
advance  in  its  business  worth  speaking  of.  Some- 
iimes  things  go  to  a  much  greater  length  than  at 
others ;  and  my  master  will  paralyze  us  in  this 
Biaoner  for  hours,  not  always  indeed  with  wine, 
but  occasionally  with  punch,  one  ingredient  of 
which,  the  lemon,  is  particularly  odious  to  us  min- 
isters of  the  interior.  All  this  time  I  can  hear 
him  jollifying  away  at  a  great  rate,  drinking 
healths  to  his  neighbors,  and  ruining  his  own. 
My  only  relief  from  such  visitations  is  usually 
derived  from  Coffee  or  Tea,  two  old  steady  allies, 
for  whom  I  have  a  great  regard.  A  cup  of  either 
of  these  beverages  generally  helps  wonderfully  to 
dispose  of  the  crude  wine-drenched  mass  which  I 
have  in. bands,  and  enables  me  to  get  tlie  field 
cleared  in  time  for  next  action. 

"  I  am  a  lover  of  early  hours — as  are  my  brethren 
generally.  I'o  this  we  are  very  much  disposed  by 
the  extremely  hard  work  which  we  usually  nndergo 
during  the  day.  About  ten  o'clock,  having  per- 
haps at  that  time  got  all  our  labors  past,  and  feel- 
ing fatigued  and  exhausted,  we  like  to  sink  into 
repose,  not  to  be  again  disturbed  till  next  morning 
at  breakfast-time.  Well,  how  it  may  be  with 
others  I  can't  tell ;  but  so  it  is,  that  ray  master 
never  scruples  to  rouse  me  up  from  my  first  sleep, 
and  give  me  charge  of  an  entirely  new  meal,  aAer 
I  thooght  I  was  to  be  my  own  master  for  the 
night.  This  is  a  hardship  of  the  most  grievous 
kind.  Only  imagine  an  innocent  stomach-genius, 
who  has  gathered  his  coal,  drawn  on  his  nightcap, 
and  gone  to  bed,  rung  np  and  made  to  stand 
attention  to  receive  a  succession  of  things,  all  of 
them  superfluous  and  in  excess,  which  he  knows 
be  will  not  be  able  to  get  off  his  hands  all  night. 
Such,  oh  mankind,  are  the  woes  which  befall  our 
tribe  in  consequence  of  your  occasionally  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  'a  little  supper!'  I  see 
turkey  and  tongue  in  grief  and  terror.  Macaroni 
fills  me  with  frantic  alarm.  I  behold  jelly  and 
trifle  follow  in  mute  despair.  Oh  that  I  haid  the 
power  of  standing  beside  my  master,  and  holding 
his  unreflecting  hand,  as  he  thus  prepares  for  my 
torment  and  his  own !  Here,  too,  the  old  mis- 
taken notion  about  the  necessity  for  something 
stimulating  besets  him,  and  down  comes  a  deluge 
of  hot  spirits  and  water  loaded  with  sugar,  that 
causes  every  villicle  in  my  coat  to  writhe  in  agony, 
and  almost  sends  Gastric  Juice  off  in  the  sulks  to 
bed.  Nor  does  he  always  rest  here.  If  the  com- 
pany be  agreeable,  rummer  will  follow  upon  rum- 
mer in  long  succession,  during  all  which  time  I 
am  kept  standing,  as  it  were,  with  my  sleeves 
tucked  up,  ready  to  begin,  but  unable  to  perform 
a  single  stroke  of  work.  While  such  is  my  real 
predicament,  my  infatuated  master  is  fully  per- 
suaded that  he  is  doing  something  vastly  in  favor 
of  my  business,  and  calculated  to  promote  his  own 
comfort.  He  feels  the  reverse  when  he  at  length 
tumbles  into  bed,  to  fester  and  toss  till  morning, 
when,  my  labors  being  still  unaccomplished,  he 
will  awake  with  a  burning  headache,  a  parched 
tongue,  and  uneasy  sensations  all  over— call  foi  a 
glass  of  soda-water  electrified  (this  is  his  wretched 
slang  for  the  infusion  •of  a  glass  of  brandy  in  it ;) 
and  thus  vainly  think  to  get  rid  of  his  pains  by  that 
which  is  only  calculated  to  prolong  them. 
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"  These  may  be  said  to  be  a  sample  of  my  present 
distresses  ;  but  there  has  never  bieen  a  time  when 
I  was  better  used,  nor  do  I  hope  ever  to  be  treated 
more  considerately  till  the  end  of  the  chapter.    I 
have  but  an  obscure  recollection  of  my  infancy ; 
yet  I  remember  sufficiently  well  that  at  that  time 
they  were  perpetually  giving  roe   things  in  the 
highest  degree  unsuitable,  and  generally  far  too 
much   at  a  time,  or  else  a  proper  quantity  Ion 
ofVen,  which  I  hare  generally  found  lo  come  to 
much  the  same  thing.     It  was  particularly  bard, 
in  those  days,  that,  if  my  yoang  master's  nnrtc 
took  anything  that  disagreed  with   her,  I  imme- 
diately became  a  sufferer  by  it,  who  was  not  oi:ly 
innocent  of  all  imprndenee  myself,  btit  wfaoee  very 
master  was  equally  innocent — the  purest  case  of 
paying  the  penalty  of  another's  offences  that  cocid 
well  be  imagined.    Then  came  the  sad  stuffings 
with  cake  and  podding,  to  which  my  bo)'-roa*ier 
subjected  ine  whenever  he  could  obtain  the  meat  s 
— which  I  remarked  to  be  particnlarly  Kkcly  lo 
happen  when  he  visited  aunts  and  grandmammas: 
a  class  of  relations  who,  unfortunately  for  me.  feel 
themselves  under  none  of  those  salutary  restraints, 
as  to  the  young,  which  Solomon  has  wisely  im- 
posed on  parents— -wisely  in  all  respects,  1  may 
say,  but  that  of  his  not  extending  his  iiijunciions 
to  a  wider  circle  of  relationship.     Well  do  1  re- 
member the  dreadful  poses  I  used  to  get  into  when 
the  foolish  young  rogue  chanced  to  gorge  about' 
thrice  the  quantity  of  an   indigestibu   pabulum 
which  he  ought  to  have  taken  even  of  a  digestible 
one.     Laden  so  much  beyond  my  «renglh,  I  be- 
came rigid  in  every  muscle,  and  could  only  gmsp 
my  burden   in  mute  and  nervish   despair.    His 
anguish  on  those  occasions  was  truly  dreadful; 
but  the  truth  is,  it  was  all  my  anguish  in  the  fii^t 
])lace,  and  he  only  felt  it  reflectively.     Thei.  came 
the  doctor  with  his  doses  of  tilings  black  and  dis- 
mal as  Erebus,  but  all  v6uohed  for  as  necessary  in 
the  case :  and  of  these  nauseating  processes  the 
whole  misery  fell,  of  course,  upon  me.    It  was 
like  cutting  a  man  to  pieces  while  relieving  him 
of  a  burden  which  had  been  tied  upon  him.    Many 
a  time   have  I  prayed  my  neighbor  Pylorus— a 
jealous  door-keeping  fellow  he  is — to  allow  a  little 
of  the  mess  to  pass  out  of  my  charge  nnchymi- 
(ied,  that  I  might  got  elbow-room  to  proceed  with 
the  remainder ;  but  never  one  particle  would  lio 
take  off  my  hands  in  this  way,  having  a  trust,  he 
said,  to  that  effect,  which  he  could  not  neglect  or 
betray  without  ruining  the  whole  concern.    1  cscd 
to  execrate  him  in  my  heart  for  a  stingy  ultra-vir- 
tuous dog  ;  but  I  have  since  come  to  acknowledge 
that  he  was  in  the  right  of  it,  and,  indeed,  ray 
petition  was  only  an  eflbrt  of  despair,  like  that  of 
drowning  men  catching  at  straws.     These  bouts, 
after  all,  were  only  severe  at  the  time,  and  I  used 
to  rebound  from  them  wonderfully  hat.    Alas! 
my  experiences  since  have  sometimes  inclined  me 
to  look  back  upon  them  with  a  sigh.    I  wasyono; 
and  stout  then.     The  statutory  four  meals  a-day 
were  scarcely  a  trouble  to  me.    There  was  hardly 
any  stuff  I  could  not  get  the  better  of,  if  it  only 
were  not  given  in  a  quantity  absolutely  overwhelm- 
ing.   I  participated  in  that  bounding  vitality  which 
makes  difficulties  rather  pleasant  than  othervise 
to  youth,  provided  they  only  do  not  go  very  mnch 
too  far.    I  cannot  now  pretend  to  undertake  the 
jobs  that  then  were  light  to  nte,  and  which  I  would 
have  laughed  at  as  trifles.     The  saddest  consider- 
ation of  all  is,  that,  so  far  from  those  days  ever 
returning,  I  must  now  look  forward  to  muck  vone 
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tbaa  even  the  present.  I  feel  that  tlie  Mreegth 
wUch  I  ought  to  hare  had  at  my  present  time  of 
liie  has  passed  from  me.  I  am  getting  weak,  and 
peevish,  and  evil-disposed.  A  comparotiTely  small 
troublo  sits  long  and  sore  npon  me.  Bile,  from 
bei;ig  my  servant,  is  becoming  my  master,  and  a 
bod  one  he  makes,  as  all  good  servants  ever  do. 
I  see  nothing  before  me  bat  a  prematm-e  old  age 
of  pains  ana  groans,  and  gripes  and  gmmblings, 
wiiieh  wQI,  of  coarse,  not  last  over  long,  and  thns 
I  «b^  be  eat  short  in  my  career,  when  I  shonld 
bsve  been  enjoying  life's  tranquil  evening,  without 
a  single  vexation  of  any  kind  to  trouble  me. 

"  Were  I  of  a  rancorous  temper,  it  might  be  a 
consolation  to  think  that  my  master,  the  cause  of 
all  my  woes,  must  sulTer  and  sink  with  roe  ;  but  1 
don't  see  how  this  can  mend  my  own  case  ;  and, 
from  old  acquaintance,  I  am  rather  disposed  to 
feel  sorry  for  him,  as  one  who  has  been  more 
ignorant  and  imprudent  than  ill-meaning.  In  the 
same  spirit  let  me  hope  that  this  true  and  unaf- 
fected account  of  my  case  may  prove  a  warning  to 
other  persons  how  they  use  their  stomachs — for 
they  may  depend  upon  it,  that  whatever  injastiee 
they  do  to  us  in  their  days  of  health  and  pride, 
will  be  repaid  to  themselves  in  the  long-run ;  our 
firiend  Madam  Nature  being  an  inveterately  accu- 
rate accountant,  who  makes  no  allowance  for 
revokes  or  mistakes,  but  acts  towards  all,  like 
Sarah  Battle,  according  to  the  rigor  of  the  game." 


JAMES   WADSWORTH. 

The  Rochester  Daily  Advertiser  announces  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  James  Wadsworth,  who  has 
been  languishing  several  months  at  his  residence 
in  Geneseo.  This  intelligence,  though  not  unex- 
pected, is  deeply  afflicting  to  all  who  knew  and 
appreciated  him,  as  wisdom  and  worth  are  appre- 
ciated, when  known.  It  was  our  privilege  to  have 
enjoyed  this  great  and  good  man's  friendship  and 
confidence  for  many  years.  We  say  great  and 
good,  for  such  was  truly  and  eminently  his  char- 
acter. He  was  emphatically  the  architect  of  hii? 
own  fortune  and  fame.  His  fortune  was  acquired 
by  agricultural  enterprize  and  industry;  and,  hy 
devoting  all  that  was  needful  of  that  fortune  to  the 
diffusion  of  Knowledge  and  the  encouragement  of 
Science,  he  established  for  himself  a  reputation  as 
enduring  as  time. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  gave  his  thoughts  as  well  as  his 
money  to  the  cause  oi Education,  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, and  of  the  Practical  Sciences.  The  Com- 
monwealth is  equally  indebted  to  his  wisdom  for 
suggesting  and  maturing,  and  to  his  munificence 
for  carrying  out  measures  of  physical,  mental  and 
moral  improvement.  He  established  and  endowed 
the  first  Normal  School  in  this  State.  He  origi- 
nated and  assisted  in  perfecting  the  system  of 
Common  School  Libraries,  by  means  of  which 
every  School  District  in  the  State  is  in  possession 
of  the  most  precious  literary  treasures.  He  has 
published  large  editions  of  valnable  works,  and 
caused  them  to  l>e  gratuitously  distribnted.  And 
he  has  done  much  else,  of  which  we  hope  to  have 
a  faithful  memoir ;  and  for  which  his  memory  will 
be  gratefully  cherished  by  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

James  Wadsworth,  in  company  with  his  brother 
William,  who  died  several  years  since,  were  natives 
of  Hartford.  Ct.  They  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
lanl  '.joon  '.'12  C!:-.i?33?  rivor  tn-.varrls  the  clos;  of 


the  last  ceDtary.  The  Indians  were  for  many 
years  their  only  neighbors.  Their  industry,  en- 
terprise and  intelligence  socn  rendered  their  pos- 
sessions immensely  valnable.  Their  vast  fortunes 
show  what  enlightened  men  can  Mcomplish,  even 
in  Uie  too  much  neglected  pursuit  of  agriculture. 
General  Wm.  Wadsworth  lived  and  died  a  bach- 
elor, bequeathing  his  share  of  tho  estate  to  his 
brother's  children.  James  Wadsworth,  next  to 
John  Jacob  Astor,  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  our 
State.  His  immense  fortune  descends  to  two  sons, 
who  are  heirs  also  to  many  of  their  father's  virtues ; 
and  to  a  daughter,  who,  though  in  person  and 
mind  formed  to  grace  and  charm  society,  has  with 
all  a  daughter's  devoted  affection,  been  the  insep- 
arable companion  of  her  father  during  his  years  of 
sickness  and  snffering.  Martin  Brimmer,  Esq., 
Mayor  of  Boston,  married  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Wadsworth. 

We  hope  to  see,  from  the  hands  of  some  person 
having  access  to  papers,  an  extended  memoir  of 
Mr.  Wadsworth 's  life  and  character. — Albany 
Evening  Journal. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago,  when  oniy  twenty  years 
of  age,  Mr.  W.  left  his  native  State  of  Connecticut ; 
determined  to  carve  for  himself  a  name  and  a  for- 
tune in  what  was  then  the  Western  wilderness. 
After  considerable  "  looking  about,"  he  finally, 
with  a  companion,  as  enterprizing  as  himself, 
"  located''  in  the  richest  section  of  the  Genesee 
A'alley.  The  two  friends  spent  their  days  chop- 
ping in  the  heavy  timbered  forest,  and  at  night 
they  returned  to  their  cabin,  where  their  black 
woman  had  provided  for  them  such  a  supper  as  the 
forest  afforded.  Amidst  such  toils,  privations,  and 
hardships  they  prosecuted  their  labors,  until  they 
had  eliected  a  "  clearing,"  when  the  luxurious 
soil  was  made  to  "  bring  forth  abundantly"  a  sup- 
ply for  their  wants.  Here  most  pioneers  would 
nave  considered  their  ends  as  accomplished,  and 
would  quietly  have  settled  down  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  fruits  of  their  previous  industry  and  enter- 
prize. But  not  so  with  Mr.  W.,  for  he  had 
chalked  out  for  himself  a  higher  destiny. 

He  returned  to  Connecticut,  and  connected  him- 
self with  a  company  for  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
the  "  Genesee  country."  As  the  agent  of  this 
company,  or  on  his  own  account,  he  became  the 
purchaser  of  all  the  first  parcels  of  land  in  the 
market.  His  good  fortune  still  continuing,  or 
rather  his  good  judgment,  industry  and  frugality, 
producing  their  legitimate  results,  he  was  enabled 
to  buy  out  his  associates,  as  well  as  to  make  a 
large  psrchase  of  the  Poultney  estate,  so  that  in 
addition  to  one-tenth  of  the  Indian  reservations, 
Mr.  W.  finally  became  the  possessor  of  an  estate, 
BO  extensive  that  he  remarked  to  a  fiiend,  "  he 
could,  by  crossing  the  river  twice,  go  from  Gene- 
seo to  this  city,"  (a  distance  of  thirty  miles,) 
"  upon  his  own  lands,  and  through  a  portion  of 
the  city  itself." 

But  though  Mr.  W.  died  seized  of  an  estate  so 
extensive  and  valuable,  that  Stephens,  the  travel- 
ler, »aid  of  it,  that  he  would  not  exchange  it  for 
the  whole  kingdom  of  David ;  yet  its  possession 
was  far  from  being  a  source  of  real  happiness  to 
its  pessessor,  for  the  supervision  of  so  extensive  a 
lauded  property,  and  the  continued  drain  for  money 
upon  his  comparativdy  small  income,  surrounded 
him  with  such  embarrassments  and  perplexities  for 
a  grnat  portion  of  his  life,  that,"  in  his  later  years, 
when  the  catise  had  ceased  to  exist,  he  suffered 
m^TC  fi^in  a  confirmed  hypnchondria,  than  nBoally 
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faUs  to  the  lot  of  the  moat  anfortmiate  man ;  and 
at  such  timee  his  conTersation  would  torn  upon  the 
events  of  his  early  life,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive, 
that  the  days  of  his  poverty  were  the  &voTite 
periods  of  his  life,  and  he  abounded  in  anecdotes 
bearing  upon  it.  "  Forty  years  ago  to-night,"  he 
once  remarked  to  a  friend,  "  I  first  met  John 
Jacob  Astor.  It  was  in  Detroit.  He  had  an  axe 
upon  his  shoulder  and  was  looking  for  employment 
in  the  American  Fur  Company,  uid  I  was  looking 
for  a  school  to  teach." 

It  is  not  only  as  a  man  of  wealth,  and  one  of 
the  last  of  that  race  of  men  of  iron  nerves — the 
first  settlers  of  western  New  York,  that  Mr.  W. 
will  be  remembered ;  though  engrossed  in  business 
to  an  extent,  that  would  have  uisorbed  the  ener- 
gies of  common  men,  he  still  found  time  to  read 
extensively,  and  to  read  profoundly,  particularly, 
upon  his  favorite  topics,  political  economy,  agri- 
culture, and  the  improvement  of  the  system  of 
primary  instruction;  and  no  one  could  be  many 
moments  in  his  companv,  without  feeling  that  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  a  person  possessed  of  a 
superior  intellect,  and  one  that  would  have  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  almost  every  sphere  of  life, 
to  which  he  might  have  been  called,  and  a  work 
he  has  left  in  manuscript  (unless  it  has  been  re- 
cently published)  exhibits  more  of  the  marks  of 
a  man,  devoted  to  literary  pursuits,  than  of  one, 
who  commenced  life  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder. 

I  never  met  him  bat  in  business  connected  with 
the  book-trade,  and  I  was  particularly  struck, 
with  the  anxiety  with  which  he  inquired  after  the 
popularity  and  probable  success  of  the  law  for  the 
establishment  of  Common  School  Libraries.  I 
told  him  it  appeared  to  be  highly  popular  among 
the  farmers,  but  the  good  intentions  of  the  law 
Mrere  frequently  defeated  by  the  committees  to 
to  make  selections.  "  Never  mind  that,"  said  the 
old  man,  "It  is  an  evil  that  time  will  correct. 
The  children  will  know  more  than  their  parents." 
New  York  Express. 
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Frem  the  Brhaonia. 
POPERY   IN  AMERICA. 

A  Popish  riot  in  Philadelphia  has  already  issned 
in  the  destmction  of  property,  the  burning  of 
houses,  and  the  death  of  American  citizens.  Whe- 
ther the  hot  blood  of  the  Yankees  will  tolerate 
this  is  a  matter  for  themselves.  But  the  moral  of 
the  event  is  matter  for  the  people  of  En^and. 
Through  fifty  years  Popery  has  been  declarmg  its 
pacific  spirit,  its  compliance  with  the  laws  of  every 
state  where  it  existed,  and  its  compatibility  vritn 
all  the  forms  of  the  British  constitntion.  It  was  at 
length  unhappily  suflfered  to  enter  the  Legislature, 
and  thus  possess  power.  We  need  only  glance  at 
the  history  of  the  last  dozen  years  to  know  the  ma- 
lignity with  which  it  has  warred  against  the 
interests  of  England,  the  violences  which  it  has 
fomented  in  Ireland,  the  overthrow  of  independent 
cabinets,  and  the  support  of  dependent  ones,  fin- 
ished by  the  desperate  attempts  at  revenge  for  the 
return  of  the  conservative  government,  a  revenge 
which  had  nearly  kindled  a  civil  war  in  Ireland. 

When  it  was  charged  with  those  principles  of 
subversion,  the  answer  uniformly  was,  "  What- 
ever mischiefs  may  have  been  effected  have  been 
the  natural  consequence  of  circumstances.  The 
Papists  have  lain  under  hereditary  persecution ; 


centuries  of  sufifering  have  embittered  them ;  tbey 
are  merely  prelecting  themselves  a^nst  a  oovem- 
ment  which  has  emancipated  them  through  fear, 
and  (as  they  assert)  would  fetter  them  again  bat 
for  that  fear."  In  so  many  words,  that  their  Iriah 
meetings  and  their  E!nglish  votes  are  simply  the 
result  of  their  position  in  a  Protestant  empire,  in 
the  face  of  an  established  church,  and  surrounded 
by  a  Protestant  population. 

Philadelphia  now  raises  her  voice  against  this 
whole  fallacy.  In  an  excellent  article  on  the  snb- 
iect  in  the  Standard,  the  question  is  put  in  the  fol- 
lowing clear  point  of  view  :— 

"We,  however,  mnst  not  allow  one  important  les- 
son, taught  by  the  Philadelphia  outrage,  to  pass  un- 
noticed. How  often  have  we  had  it  dinned  uto  oar 
ears  that  the  Irish  Bomanists  never  would  be  dis- 
orderiy  or  turbulent  but  for  the  remembrance  of  seven 
centuries  of  oppression,  kc,  and  the  insults  of 
Orangemen?  In  the  United  States,  however,  they 
have  no  '  seven  centuries,'  ice.,  to  complain  of,  and 
at  Philadelphia  their  adversaries  were  not  Orange- 
men, but  'native  Americans.'  The  'Orangeman,' 
the  Irish  Protestant,  wherever  found,  is  distingnisbed 
by  his  Saxon  qualities  of  all  the  paiience,  industry, 
and  moderation  that  can  consist  with  a  proper  amlii- 
lion — all  the  forbearance  that  can  ally  itself  with  a 
high  and  brave  spirit.  Neither  at  home  nor  abroad 
was  the  Irish  Orangeman  ever  the  aggressor,  bat 
Philadelphia  tells  what  kind  of  cattle  he  has  Imd  to 
deal  with  at  home.  The  troth  is,  that  the  lUladel- 
phia  affair  is  but  another  illustration  of  Bmnanism 
militant." 

This  case  furnishes  an  example  of  Popery,  and 
under  a  mixed  form  of  religion  ;  and  the  character 
is  vrritten  in  embers  and  bloodshed.  We  next 
have  Popery  under  a  govemtnent  essentially  Po- 
pish, and  the  character  is  still  more  gloomy  and 
frightful.  A  Portuguese  female,  in  the  town  of 
Funchal,  having  dared  to  think  that  the  images 
ought  not  to  be  worshiped — that  the  Holy  Sacra- 
ment is  bread  and  wine — and  that  the  Virgin 
Mary,  though  blest  as  the  mother  of  the  Messiah, 
was  born  after  the  manner  and  with  the  nature  of 
all  other  women — has  been  sentenced  by  the  tribo- 
nal  of  the  island  to  be  ptU  to  death  for  this  alleged 
heresy. 


The  Gentlimam's  Companion  to  the  Toilet, 
or  a  Treatise  on  Shaving,  by  a  London  Hair> 
Dresser. — If,  as  the  song  runs,  "  the  wisdom  's  in 
the  wig" — the  grace,  we  presume,  lies  in  the 
beard.  How  all  this — as  well  as  "  the  nnloveli- 
ness  of  love-locks" — ^was  cut  short  by  Puritanism, 
were  a  moving  tale  to  write.  Enough  for  the  pie- 
sent,  that  now — when  Revolution  and  Non-confoi^ 
mity  are  fading  into  the  horizon,  and  Young  Eu- 
rope is  dreaming  its  dreams  of  middle-age  restora- 
tions and  other  pleasant  impracticabilities  besides^ 
cheeks,  chins,  and  upper  lips  are  beginning  to  bud 
with  a  thousand  pretty  fancies,  as  may  be  seen  any 
day  on  a  Parisian  Boulevard,  or  our  own  Quad- 
rant ;  and  we  must  pronounce  our  "  London  Hair- 
dresser" a  man  behind  hia  time — a  Pym,  rather 
than  a  Pusey,  of  the  razor  and  the  basin.  He  is 
learned  in  cropping :  but  silent  as  to  forms  of  plan- 
tation :  knows  the  plain  art  of  destructiveness  well 
— but  seems  sternly  indifferent  to  all  the  poetical 
inventions  of  Conservatism.  A  pamphlet  entitled 
*'  The  Hair-grower's  Hand-book"  is  wsntiiig  by 
way  of  emnpanion.— il/Aen««m. 
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From  ths  Foreign  Qnuurlr  Reriew. 

1.  Lettres  ParisieHnes,  par  Madame  Emilc  sc 
GiRABDiK  (Vicomte  de  Lauoay.)  Parisian  Let- 
ters by  Emily  de  Girhsoin,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  the  Vicomte  de  Launay.    Paris.  1843. 

2.  Parts  im  Fruhjahr.  1843.  Von  L.  Rellstab. 
Leipzig.    1844. 

3.  Paris  and  Us  People.  By  the  Author  of  "  Ran- 
dom Recollections  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
London.    1843. 

Of  the  myriads  of  books  now  yearly  appearing 
which  time  shall  swallow  up,  so  Uiat  they  or  their 
memory  be  no  more  seen,  we  hope  this  little  work 
of  Madame  de  Girardin's  will  not  be  one.  Not 
that  it  is  more  innocent  or  intrinsically  worthy  of 
life  than  many  others  of  its  companions  which  will 
be  handed  over  to  the  inevitable  destroyer ;  but  it 
deserves  to  have  a  comer  in  a  historical  library, 
where  even  much  more  natural  and  meritorious 
publications  might  be  excluded ;  just  as  a  two- 
headed  child  will  get  a  place  in  a  museum-bottle, 
when  an  ordinary  creature,  with  the  usual  com- 
plement of  skull,  will  only  go  the  way  the  sexton 
shows  it.  The  "  Lettres  Parisiennes"  give  a 
strange  picture  of  a  society,  of  an  age,  and  of  an 
individual.  One  or  the  other  Madame  Girardin 
exposes  with  admirable  unconscious  satire ;  and 
this  is  satire  of  the  best  and  wholesomest  sort. 
One  is  apt  to  suspect  the  moralist  whose  indigna- 
tion makes  bis  verse  or  points  bis  wit ;  one  cannot 
tell  how  much  of  personal  pique  mars  the  truth  of 
his  descriptions,  or  Itow  many  vices  or  passions  are 
painted  after  the  happy  ever-present  model  himself; 
and  while  we  read  Swift's  satires  of  a  sordid,  bru- 
tal, and  wicked  age,  or  Churchill's  truculent  <^e- 
eoriptions  of  the  daring  profligates  of,  his  time,  we 
know  the  first  to  be  black-hearted,  wicked,  and 
envious,  as  any  monster  he  represents,  and  have 
good  reason  to  suspect  the  latter  to  be  the  dissolute 
ruffian  whom  he  describes  as  a  characteristic  of  his 
times. 

But  the  world  could  never  be  what  the  dean 
painted  as  he  looked  at  it  with  his  furious,  mad, 
glaring  eyes ;  nor  was  it  the  wild  drunken  place 
which  Churchill,  reeling  from  a  tavern,  fancied  he 
saw  reeling  round  about  him.  We  might  as  well 
take  the  word  of  a  sot,  who  sees  four  candles  on  the 
table  where  the  sober  man  can  only  perceive  two ; 
or  of  a  madman  who  peoples  a  room  with  devils 
that  are  quite  invisible  to  the  doctor.  Our  Parisian 
chronicler,  whose  letters  appear  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  the  Vicomte  de  Launay,  is  not  more 
irrational  than  his  neighbors'.  The  vicomte  does 
not  pretend  to  satirize  his  times  more  than  a  gen- 
tleman would  who  shares  in  the  events  which  he 
depicts,  and  has  a  perfectly  good  opinion  of  him- 
self and  them ;  if  he  writes  about  trifles  it  is  be- 
cause his  society  occupies  itself  with  such,  and 
his  society  is,  as  we  know,  the  most  refined  and 
civilized  of  all  the  societies  in  this  world ;  tm  is 
not  Paris  the  European  capital,  and  does  he  not 
speak  of  the  best  company  Uiere  T — Indeed,  and  for 
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the  benefit  of  the  vulgar  and  unrefined,  the  vicomte 's 
work  ought  to  be  translated,  and  would  surely  be 
read  with  profit.  Here  might  the  discontented 
artisan  see  how  his  betters  are  occupied ;  here 
might  the  country  gentleman's  daughter  who, 
weary  of  her  humdrum  village-retirement,  pines 
for  the  delights  of  Paris,  find  those  pleasures  chro- 
nicled of  which  she  longs  to  take  a  share ;  and  if 
we  may  suppose  she  possesses  (as  she  does  always 
in  novels  and  often  in  real  life)  a  sage  father  or 
guardian,  or  a  reflective  conscience  of  her  own, 
either  monitor  will  tell  her  a  fine  moral  out  of  the 
Vicomte  de  Launay's  letters,  and  leave  her  to  ask 
is  this  the  feshionable  life  that  I  have  been  sighing 
after — this  heartless,  false,  and,  above  all,  intolera- 
bly wearisome  existence,  which  the  most  witty 
and  brilliant  people  in  the  world  consent  to  lead  ? 
As  for  the  man  of  the  humbler  class,  if  after 
musing  over  this  account  of  the  great  and  famous 
people  he  does  not  learn  to  be  contented  with  his 
own  condition,  all  instruction  is  lost  upon  him,  and 
his  mind  is  diseased  by  a  confirmed  enviousucss 
which  no  reason  or  reality  will  cure. 

Nor  is  the  Vicomte  de  Launay's  sermon,  like 
many  others,  which  have  undeniable  morals  to 
them,  at  all  duU  in  the  reading ;  every  page,  on 
the  contrary,'  is  lively  and  amusing — it  sparkles 
with  such  wit  as  only  a  Frenchman  can  invent — it 
abounds  with  pleasing  anecdote,  bright  pictures  of 
human  life,  and  happy  turns  of  thought.  It  is  en- 
tirely selfish  and  heartless,  but  the  accomplish  nu 
author  does  not  perceive  this :  its  malice  is  gen- 
tlemanlike and  not  too  ill-natured :  and  its  state- 
ments, if  exaggerated,  are  not  more  so  than  good 
company  warrants.  In  a  society  where  a  new 
carriage,  or  new  bonnet,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  how  can  one  live  but  by  exaggerating? 
Lies,  as  it  were,  form  a  part  of  the  truth  of  the 
system.  But  there  is  a  compensation  fur  this,  as 
for  most  other  things  in  life — and  while  one  set  of 
duties  ordeligh^  are  exaggerated  be3rofld  measure, 
another  sort  are  depreciated  correspondingly.  In 
that  happy  and  genteel  stat^  of  society  where  a 
new  carriage,  or  opera,  or  bonnet,  become  ob- 
jects of  the  highest  importanee,  morals  become  a 
trifling  matter ;  polities  fUt^  amusement ;  and  re- 
ligion an  exploded  ceremony.  All  this  is  set  down 
in  the  vicomte's  letters,  and  proved  boyocd  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt. 

And  hence  the  great  use  of  having  real  people 
of  fashion  to  write  their  own  lives,  in  place  of  the 
humble  male  and  female  authors,  who,  under  th« 
denomination  of  the  Silver  Fork  School,  have  been 
employed  by  silly  booksellers  in  our  own  Aiy. 
They  cannot  give  us  any /epreaentation  of  the  real 
authentic genteelfashionable life ;  they  will rehpse 
into  morality  in  spite  of  themselves  ;  do  what  they 
will  they  are  often  vulgar,  sometimes  hearty  and 
natural;  they  have  not  the  unconscious  wicked- 
ness, the  delightful  want  of  principle,  which  the- 
great  fashionable  man  possesses,  none  of  the  grace- 
and' ease  of  vice.  'What  pretender  can,  for  instanMr- 
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equal  the  dissoluteness  of  George  Selwyn's  Let- 
ters, lately  published  * — What  mere  literary  head 
conld  have  invented  MonsieuT  Suisse  and  his  noble 
master!  We  question  whether  Mr.  Beckford's 
witty  and  brilliant  works  could  have  been  written 
by  any  but  a  man  in  the  very  best  company  ;  and 
so  it  is  with  the  Vicomte  de  Launay, — his  is  the 
work  of  a  true  person  of  feshion,  the  real  thing, 
(the  real  sham,  some  misanthropist  may  call  it,  but 
these  are  of  a  snarling  and  discontented  turn,)  and 
no  mere  pretender  could  have  equalled  them.  As 
in  the  cases  of  George  Selwyn  and  Monsieur 
Suisse,  mentioned  before,  the  De  Launay  Letters 
do  not  tell  all,  but  you  may  judge  by  a  part  of  the 
whole,  of  Hercules  by  his  foot, — ^by  his  mere  bow, 
it  is  said,  any  one  (in  high  life)  might  judge  his 
late  Majesty  George  IV.,  to  be  the  most  accom- 
plished man  in  Europe.  And  so  with  De  Laonay, 
though  he  speak  bat  about  the  last  new  turban 
which  the  Countess  wore  at  the  opera,  or  of  her 

liaison  with  the  Chevalier ,  yon  may  see  by 

the  gravity  with  which  he  speaks  of  that  turban, 
and  the  gracefhl  lightness  with  which  he  recounts 
the  little  breakage  of  the  seventh  commandment  in 
question,  what  is  the  relative  importance  of  each 
event  in  his  mind,  and  how  (we  may  therefore  pret- 
ty fairly  infer)  the  heau  monde  is  in  the  habit  of  judg- 
ing them.   Some  French  critics  who  have  spoken 
of  Vicomte  de  Lannay's  work,  do,  it  is  true,  deny 
^s  claim  to  rank  as  a  man  of  fashion,  but  there 
are  delicate  shades  in  fashion  and  politeness,  which 
J^  foreig\:<er  cannot  understand,  and  many  a  person 
,jwyi  pass  among  us  for  well-bred,  who  is  not  what 
'Mrs,  ■Trollope  calls  la  crime  de  la  crime.    The 
vieomte  does  not,  as  it  would  seem,  frequent  those 
great  and  :«olemn  houses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Grer- 
mtdn,  where  lbs  ancient  nobility  dwell,  (and  which 
are  ahnt  V>  ^  1l>e  rotund) — but  he  is  welcomed 
at  the  «oaTt  of  IxHrts  Philippe,  and  the  balls  of  the 
ambassadors  (so  ^ueh  coveted  by  our  nation  in 
France)— he  dances  in  all  the  salmons  of  the  Fau- 
bourg, «»d  he  has. a  bos  at  all  the  operas;  if 
Monsieur  4fi  Castellape  gives  a  private  play,  the 
Vicomte  is  aare  to  be  in  die  front  seats ;  if  the 
gentlemen-spmrttmai  of  the   Jockey-club  on   the 
Boulevard  have  »  racing  or  gambling  match  in 
liand,  he  is  nev.er  fiur  off:  he  i«  related  to  the 
chamber  of  depati«i,  and  an  ;influe«tiat  party  there, 
',  ho  has  published  ^eus.,  and  plays,  and  commands 
.'  a  newspaper ;  and  Venee  his  opportunities  of  know- 
i  ing  poets,  authors,  -and  artists,  are  such  as  must 
onake  him  «  chronicler  /«f  no  ordinary  aQthenticity. 
It  is  sf  .matters  rela^sg  toall  these  people  that 
-the  gay  -and  voluble  vieomte  diseputses ;  and  if 
we  may  judge  of  the  siteeess  of  his  letters  by  the 
;  number  «f -imitations  whieh  have  follovi'ed  them, 
fitheir  popMl^^  must  have  ^eea  very  great  indeed. 

*  ExceptaS'i»4ke  case  of  a  tiel>^  Ameriqin,  w>io,.(bou7h 
,.*;iice  a  parser. pf  it  ship,  has. beep  adopted  b;  the  nobles 
./■  of  the  FaabourgSt.  Germain,  and  js  said  to  hve.cu/  '  the 
-  family  at:lhe  Tuileries,'  and  all  fe  pW  acquaintances  of 
{.^MChaiwKe.^Vlnlia. 


Half-a-dozen  journals  at  least  have  their  weekly 
chronicle  now  upon  the  De  Launay  modd.andihe 
reader  of  the  French  and  Englidi  newsptpennay 
not  seldom  remark  in  the  "  own  correspondence" 
with  which  some  of  the  latter  prints  are  favored, 
extracts  and  translations  from  the  above  exdusire 
souroes,  compiled  by  the  ambassadors  of  the  Eng- 
lish press  in  Paris,  for  the  benefit  of  their  paUie 
here. 

It  would  be  impossible  perhaps  for  a  journal  here 
to  prodnce  any  series  of  London  letters  similar  in 
kind  to  those  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The 
journalist  has  not  the  position  in  London  which  is 
enjoyed  by  his  Parisian  brother.  Here  the  join^ 
nal  is  everything,  and  the  writer  a  personage  stu- 
diously obscure  ; — if  a  gentleman,  he  is  somehoir 
most  careful  to  disguise  his  connexion  with  liteni- 
ture,  and  will  avow  any  other  profession  but  hia 
own  :  if  not  of  the  upper  class,  the  gentry  are 
strangely  shy  and  stispieious  of  him,  have  vague 
ideas  of  the  danger  of  "  being  shown  up"  by  him, 
and  will  flock  to  clubs  to  manifest  their  mistmst  bj 
a  black-ball.  Society  has  very  different  atteotions 
for  the  Parisian  journalists,  and  we  find  them  ad- 
mitted into  the  saloons  of  ambassadors,  the  cahi- 
nets  of  ministetB,  and  the  bondoirs  of  ladies  of 
fasliion.  When  shall  we  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Tbi>, 
theatrical  critic  for  the  "  M.<ming'  Post,"  at  Lady 
Londonderry's  ball,  or  Mr.  That,  editor  of  the 
"Times,"  closeted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
"  assisting"  the  prime  minister  to  prepare  a  gretl 
parhamentary  paper  or  a  queen's  speech?  Aid, 
indeed,  with  alt  possible  respect  for  the  literarf 
profession,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  EngUth 
mode  the  most  wholesome  in  thn  ease,  and  that  it  ia 
better  that  the  duchesses,  the  ministers,  and  the 
literary  men,  should  concert  with  their  kind,  nor 
be  too  intimate  with  each  other. 

For  the  truth  is,  the  parties  have  exceedingly  few 
interests  in  common.  The  only  place  in  &)glaiid 
we  know  of  where  the  great  and  the  small  frankly 
consort,  is  the  betting-ring  at  Epsom  and  New- 
market, where  his  grace  will  take  the  horse-deal- 
er's odds  and  vice  versa, — that  is  the  place  of 
almost  national  interest  and  equality,  but  what 
other  is  there  ?  At  Exeter  Hall  (another  and  op- 
posite national  institution)  my  lord  takes  the  chaii 
and  is  allowed  the  lead.  Go  to  Guildhall  on  a  feaat 
day,  my  lords  have  a  high  table  for  themselves, 
with  gold  and  plate,  where  the  comrooneis  btve 
crockery,  and  no  doubt  with  a  prodigious  deal 
more  green  fat  in  the  turtle  soup  than  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  poor  sufferers  at  the  plebeian  taWe. 
The  theatre  was  a  place  where  our  rich  and  poor 
met  in  common,  but  the  great  have  deserted  that 
amusement,  and  are  thinking  of  sitting  down  to 
dinner,  or  are  preparing  for  the  opera  when  three 
acts  of  the  comedy  are  over.  The  honest  duwii 
who  takes  his  simple  walk  on  a  Sunday  in  the  park 
comes  near  his  betters,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  paw- 
ing him  in  their  carriages  or  on  horeeback, — nay, 
it  most  have  struck  any  plain  person  who  naj 
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chance  to  have  travelled  abroad  in  8team1>oat  or 
railroad,  how  the  great  Englishman,  or  the  would- 
be  great  (and  the  faults  of  a  great  master,  as  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  says,  are  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
exaggerations  of  hia  imitators)  will  sit  alone 
perched  in  his  solitary  carriage  on  the  fore-deck, 
rather  than  come  among  the  Tolgar  crowd  who  are 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  more  commodious  part 
of  the  vessel.  If  we  have  a  fault  to  find  with  the 
fashionable  aristocracy  of  this  free  country,  it  is  not 
that  they  shut  themselves  up  and  do  as  they  like, 
but  that- they  ruin  honest  folks  who  will  insist  upon 
imitating  them  ;  and  this  is  not  their  faolt — it  is 
OUTS.  A  philosopher  has  but  to  walk  into  _  the 
Bedford  and  Russell-square  district,  and  wonder 
over  this  sad  characteristic  of  his  countrymen ;  it 
is  written  up  in  the  large  bills  in  the  windows 
which  show  that  the  beet  houses  in  London  are  to 
let.  There  is  a  noble  mansion  in  Ruasell-eqnare, 
for  instance,  of  which  the  proprietors  propose  to 
make  a  club— but  the  inhabitants  of  Bloomsbury 
who  want  a  club  must  have  it  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  as  far  as  possible  from  their  own  unfash- 
ionable quarter ;  those  who  do  inhabit  it  want  to 
move  away  from  it ;  and  you  hear  attorneys'  wives 
and  honest  stock-brokere'  ladies  talk  of  quitting  the 
vulgar  district,  and  moving  towards  "  the  court 
end,"  as  if  they  were  to  get  any  good  by  living 
near  her  Majesty  the  queen,  at  Pimlico !  Indeed, 
a  man  who  after  living  much  abroad,  returns  to  his 
own  country,  will  find  there  is  no  meanness  in 
Enropelikethatofthe  freebom  Briton .  A  woman 
in  middle  life  is  afraid  of  her  lady's-maid  if  the 
latter  has  lived  in  a  lord's  family  previously.    In 

the  days  of  the  existence  of  the  C club, 

yoong  men  used  to  hesitate  and  make  apologies 
before  they  avowed  they  belonged  to  it ;  and  the 
reason  was — not  that  the  members  were  not  as 
good  as  themselves,  but  because  they  were  not 
better.  The  club  was  ruined  bepause  there  were 
not  lords  enough  in  it.  The  young  barristers,  the 
young  artists,  the  young  merchants  from  the  city, 
would  not,  to  be  sure,  speak  to  their  lordships  if 
they  were  present,  but  they  pined  in  their  absence 
— ^they  sought  for  places  where  their  august  pat- 
rons might  occasionally  be  seen  and  worshipped  in 
silence ;  and  the  corner  of  Waterloo  Place  is  now 
dark,  and  the  friendly  steam  of  dinners  no  longer 
greets  the  passers-by  there  at  six  o'clock.  How 
those  deserters  would  have  rallied  round  a  couple 
of  dukes  were  they  ever  so  foolish,  and  a  few  mar- 
qnisee  no  wiser  than  the  author  of  a  certain  Voyage 
to  Constantinople. 

Thus,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  great  people  in 
England  have  killed  our  society.  It  is  not  their 
fault :  but  it  is  our  meanness.  We  might  be  very 
social  and  happy  without  them  if  we  would  :  but 
follow  them  we  must,  and  as  in  the  good  old  vicar's 
time,  the  appearance  of  Lady  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs  amonget  us,  (whom  we  vnll  ask,)  instantly 
puts  a  stop  to  the  joviality  and  free  flow  of  spirits 
whioh  reigaed  befor*  her  ladyship's  arrival ;  and 


we  give  up  nature  and  blind-man's  buff  for  stUT 
conversations  about  "  Shakspeare  and  the  musical 
glasses."  This  digression  concerning  English 
society  has  to  be  sure  no  actual  reference  to  the 
subject  in  hand,  save  that  moral  one  wkieh  the 
Reviewer  sometimes  thinks  fit  to  point  out  to  his 
reader,  who  travelling  with  him  in  the  spirit  to 
foreign  oonntriee,  may  thos  their  maimers  noting, 
and  their  realms  surveying,  be  induced  to  think 
about  his  own. 

With  thb  let  us  cease  farther  moralixiDg,  and 
as  wc  have  shown  in  the  above  seiitences  that  the 
English  reader  delights  in  none  but  the  highest 
society,  and  as  we  have  humbly  dluded  in  a  tbrmer 
paragraph  to  young  countrywomen,  who,  poasiMy 
weary  of  the  sameness  of  their  hall  or  village, 
yearn  after  the  delight  of  Paris,  and  the  splendors 
of  the  entertainments  there ;  porhaps  some  audi 
will  have  no  objection  to  accompanying  Madame 
or  Monsieur  Girardin  de  Lannay  through  the 
amusement  of  a  Paris  season,  in  that  harmless 
fashion  in  which  Shacabac  partook  of  the  first 
feast  offered  by  the  Barmecide,  and  which  entails 
no  evil  consequences  upon  the  feaster.  It  is  the 
winter  of  1837.  Charles  X.  is  just  dead  at  Groritx, 
and  we  (the  vicomte  and  his  reader)  are  for  a 
while  too  genteel  to  dance  in  public  in  conse- 
quence of  the  poor  old  monarch's  demise.  Wc 
pass  some  pathetic  remarks  on  the  fate  of  exiled 
kings ;  we  wonder  how  it  happens  that  the  Tuil- 
eries  do  not  go  into  mourning.  We  do  so  our- 
selves, just  to  be  in  fashion  and  to  show  our  loy- 
ally, but  only  for  a  few  days — but  people  should 
fancy  we  could  not  afibrd  to  purchase  spring  fash- 
ions, and  so  having  decently  buried  the  sovereign, 
we  give  a  loose  to  our  pleasures,  and  go  of  course 
to  Madame  d'Appeny's  ball. 

"  Yon  have  no  idea  how  diamonds  and  your  own 
hair  have  come  into  fashion  again — we  remark  this 
at  the  ball  of  the  ambassador  of  Austria,  where 
really  and  truly  the  whole  room  glistened  with 
diamonds.  Diamonds  and  hair!  every  one  puts 
on  everybody's  own  diamonds,  and  everybody 
else's — everybody  wears  their  own  hair,  and  some- 
body else's  besides.  Look  at  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Have  you  seen  her  grace  and  her 
diamonds — all  the  world  is  crowding  to  look  at 
them ;  and  as  he  goes  to  look  at  her  magnificent 
diadem,  worth  two  millions  it  is  said,  many  a 
young  man  has  Men  des  distractions  in  gazing  at 
her  grace's  beautiful  eyes  and  charming  face. 

*'  This  is  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honor^ — as  for 
the  people  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  the  poor 
creatures,  on  account  of  the  poor  dear  king's  death 
dare  not  dance — they  only  waltz — it 's  more  triste  to 
waltz,  more  becoming — it  seems  by  chance  as  it 
were.  Some  one  sits  down  to  the  piano  and  plays 
a  little  waltz — just  a  little  pretty  one — and  some 
one  else  begins  to  turn  round  in  time.  It  is  not  a 
dance — no  invitations  were  given,  only  a  few  young 
people  have  amused  themselves  by  keeping  time  to 
M.  de  X.  or  L^on  de  B.  They  werg^o  white,  but 
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diOT  parents  were  in  black  all  the  time— for  the 
gooi  «ld  king,  the  first  geutleman  in  Europe,  (the 
French  too  had  a  first  gentleman  in  Europe,)  lies 
dead  yonder  at  Goritz. 

"  As  Lent  comes  on,  we  are  of  conne  too  well- 
bred  not  to  go  to  church.  And  to  speak  about  the 
preachers,  fi  done!  but  we  positively  must  hear 
M.  de  RaTignan,  for  all  the  world  goes  to  Notre 
Dame,  and  M.  Dupanloup  at  Saint  Roch,  and  the 
Abb4  Combalot  at  Saint  Eustache.  We  only 
mention  their  names  as  a  fact,  and  to  point  ont  that 
there  is  a  return  loieards  religion,  at  which  we  are 
very  hs^py ;  but  as  for  commenting  upon,  or  crit- 
icising the  works  of  these  '  austere  inspired  ones,' 
m  must  not  venture  to  do  it ;  they  speak  for  our 
salvation  and  not  for  their  own  glory,  and  we  are 
sure,  must  be  quite  above  all  worldly  praise.  And 
M  no  more  about  religion  in  Lent.  And  oh,  it  is 
pate  frightful  to  think  how  the  people  do  dance 
in  Lpnt  as  it  is !  " 

BNGLISHWOMEH  AT  A  FRENOR  BALL. 

"The  masked  ball  given  in  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish has  been  so  successful,  that  imitations  may  be 
looked  for  ;  the  ball  of  the  civil  list  is  to  be  in  the 
same  fashion  it  is  said.  We  dearly  love  masked- 
balls — handsome  women  appear  there  under  quite 
novel  aspects,  and  as  for  ugly  women  whom  a  bril- 
liant imagination  carries  thither,  why  ihcy  become 
delightful  too,  in  their  wny,  the  Englishwomen 
above  all,  there  is  such  an  engaging  frankness. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  if  we  look  at  the  hand- 
some English,  and  admire  them  with  something 
like  envy  and  bitterness  of  heart,  there  are  natives 
of  a  certain  other  sort  whom  the  '  perfide  Albion' 
sends  over  to  us,  and  who  charm  us  beyond  expres- 
sion ;  let  us  say  it  to  the  island's  double  renown, 
that  if  the  modem  Venns,  that  is  beauty,  has  come 
to  us  from  the  waves  of  the  channel,  the  very  con- 
tiarr  goddess  (whom  we  need  not  name)  has  risen 
in  full  dress  out  of  the  frightened  waves  of  the 
Thames.  In  aword,  we  admit  that  our  neighbors 
provide  our  fites  with  the  most  beautiful  women, 
and  with  those  who  are  most  of  the  other  sort. 
They  do  nothing  by  halves  the  Englishwomen, 
they  bring  beauty  to  perfection  or  they  carry  ugli- 
ness to  distraction ;  in  this  state  they  cease  to  be 
women  altogether,  and  become  beings  of  which 
the  classification  is  impossible.  One  looks  like  an 
old  bird,  another  like  an  old  horse,  a  third,  like  a 
young  donkey — some  have  a  bison  look,  some  a 
dromedary  appearance,  and  all  a  poodle  cast.  Now 
all  this  seated  quietly  in  a  drawing-room,  and  repu- 
tably dressed  looks  simply  ugly,  and  there 's  an  end 
of  it ;  but  sot  it  off  in  a  masked-ball — all  these 
poor  things  dressed  and  bedizened,  all  these  strange 
faces,  and  graces,  and  grimaces,  twisting  and 
burling,  and  ogling  and  leering  their  best,  you 
can't  conceive  what  a  wonderful  effect  they  have  ! 
If  yon  could  but  have  seen  them  the  other  day  in 
the  Salle  Ventodour  with  seven  or  eight  feathers 
in  their  heads  ;  red  feathers,  blue  feathers,  black 
feathers,  peacoclts'  feathers,  cocks'  feathers,  all  the 
feathers  of  all  the  birds  in  the  air — if  you  could 
have  seen  their  satisfied  looks  as  they  glanced  at 
the  looking-glasses,  and  the  grace  with  which  their 
fair  Angers  repaired  some  enchanting  disorder  of 
the  dre.18,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  they 
placed  in  its  right  position  over  the  forehead  that 
charming  ringlet  which  vio/uld  come  upon  the  nose, 


and  the  yellow  slipper,  or  the  brown  one,  wiib- 
drawn  or  protruded  with  alike  w  inning  grace,  and 
all  the  shells,  and  beads,  and  bracelets,  and  all 
the  ornaments  from  all  the  jewel-boxes  of  the  fam- 
ily conglomerated  on  one  strange  person,  and  look- 
ing as  if  astonished  to  find  themselves  so  asaem- 
bled ;  you  would  say  as  we  do,  it  is  a  charming 
thing  a  bal  costum^,  and  if  anybody  offers  to  diow 
you  such  a  sight  for  a  louis,  give  it,  my  dear  friend, 
you  never  laid  out  money  so  well." 

Indeed  any  person  who  has  been  in  a  Paris  ball- 
room will  allow  that  the  description  is  a  very  tne 
and  very  amusing  one ;  and  as  we  are  stiU  address- 
ing the  ladies,  we  would  beg  them  to  take  wan- 
ing, by  the  above  remarks,  on  their  visits  to  Paris: 
to  remember  what  pitiless  observers  are  roinid 
about  them  in  the  meagre  persons  of  their  French 
acquaintance ;  to  reflect  that  thoir  costume,  in  its 
every  remotest  part,  is  subject  to  eyes  so  critical, 
that  not  an  error  can  escape ;  and  hence,  seeing 
the  almost  impossibility,  f^m  insular  ignorasce, 
to  be  entirely  in  the  mode,  to  cultivate  a  noUe,  a 
becoming  simplicity,  and  bo,  as  it  were,  above  it. 
The  handsomest  women  in  Europe  can  best  afford 
to  go  unadorned — it  is  difficult  for  a  Parisian  beao- 
ty,  lean,  yellow,  and  angular ;  her  charms  require 
all  the  aids  of  addross,  while  her  rival's  are  only 
heightened  by  simplicity.  And  but  that  compaii- 
sons  are  odious  in  all  instances,  and  in  this  not 
certainly  flattering,  we  would  venture  to  point  out 
an  nnromantic  analogy  between  Beauty  and  Cook- 
ery in  the  two  countries.  Why  do  the  Freoeh 
have  recourse  to  sauces,  stews,  and  other  culinary 
disguisements  \ — ^because  their  meat  is  not  good. 
Why  do  the  English  content  themselves  with  roast 
and  boiled? — because  they  need  no  preparations. 
And  so  Beauty  like  Beef.  *  *  •  But  let  us  adopt  a 
more  becoming  and  genteel  tone.  Scotland  is  the 
country  where  agriculture  is  best  understood — 
France  is  most  famons  for  the  culture  of  the  toilet 
— and  for  the  ^ame  reason  ;  the  niggardliness  uf 
nature  to  both  countries,  with  which  let  us  console 
ourselves  for  any  little  national  wants  among  our- 
selves. 

We  are  sure  the  fair  reader  will  have  no  objec- 
tion to  accompany  Madame  de  Girardin  to  a  ball  at 
so  genteel  a  place  as  the  English  Enibassy,  where 
Lady  Granville  ia  celebrating  the  birth-day  of  our 
sovereign. 

"On  Friday  was  the  beautiful  file  to  celebrate 
the  birthday  of  the  Queen  of  England  ;  and  as  it  is 
a  woman  who  is  king  in  England,  the  men  did  not 
wear  uniform  at  Lord  Granville's  ball,  but  the 
women.  Isothing  could  look  more  agreeable  than 
all  these  white  robes,  strewed  over  with  roses, 
which  made  the  most  respectable  matrons  of  the 
company  look  young.  It  was  theye/c  of  the  rose : 
and  never  did  the  royal  flower  shine  with  more 
splendor.  At  the  corner  of  each  door  was  a 
mountain  of  rose-trees  in  flower,  ranged  upon  invis- 
ible steps :  indeed  a  beautiful  sight ;  and  here  and 
there  you  might  perceive  some  of  the  fair  young 
dancers  picking  roses  in  order  to  replace  the  grace- 
ful bouquets  of  their  robes,  which  the  whiri  of  the 
waltz  Irad  carried  away.    Nor  was  the  littie  theft 
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Kkely  of  detection ;  there  were  enough  roses  there 
to  crown  all  the  hundred-and-sixty  English  families 
with  their  eighteen  daughters — Isabella,  Arabella, 
Rosina,  Susanna,  Eliza,  Mary,  Lucy,  Betsey, 
NancT,  &c.  &c. 

"  Besides  the  flowers  of  the  magnificent  gardens 
and  hot-houses  of  the  embassy,  ten  or  twelve  hun- 
dred rose-trees  had  been  sent  for,  of  which  only 
eight  hundred,  it  is  said,  could  find  a  place  in  the 
reception-rooms.  Judge  from  this  of  the  mytholo- 
gical splendor  of  the  scene.  The  garden  was 
covered  with  a  tent,  and  arranged  as  a  conversa- 
tion-room. But  what  a  room  !  The  large  beds, 
filled  with  flowers,  were  enormoas  jardintlres  that 
all  the  world  came  to  see — ^the  gravel-walks  were 
covered  over  with  fresh  cloths,  full  of  respect  for 
the  white  satin  slippers  of  the  dancers  ;  great  sofas 
of  damask  and  velvet  replaced  the  garden  seats. 
On  a  round  table  there  were  books,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  come  and  muse  and  breathe  the  air  in 
this  vast  boudoir,  A«m  which  one  could  hear  the 
Boiae  of  the  music,  like  fairy  songs  in  the  distance, 
and  see  paasing  away  like  happy  shades,  in  the 
three  long  galleries  of  flowers  round  about,  the 
lovely  and  sprightly  young  girls  who  were  hasten- 
ing to  the  dance,  and  the  lovely,  but  more  sedate 
young  married  women,  who  were  hying  to  the 
supper. 

"  There  never  is  a  fete  without  a  lion,  and  the 
lion  on  this  occasion  was  a  charming  Anglo-Italian 
princess,  whose  appearance  made  the  moat  lively 
impression.  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  married  two 
months  since  to  the  Prince  of  Doria,  had  arrived 
from  Genoa  only  a  few  hours  before  the  ball,  and 
only  thought  of  going  to  rest  after  so  long  a  jour- 
ney, and  with  regret  of  the  splendid  festival  she 
must  miss  seeing.  How  could  a  person,  arrived 
only  at  four,  think  of  being  present  at  a/tte  at  ten 
o'clock  <  Had  it  been  four  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
there  might  have  been  a  chance  yet  to  prepare  a 
dress,  and  to  recruit  oneself  from  the  fatigues  of 
travel.  But  now  the  ease  seemed  hopeless,  when 
of  a  sadden  the  following  wonderful  words  were 
ottered  at  the  princess's  door:  'A  ball  dress. is 
just  brought  fur  Madame  la  Princesse.'  And  as  one 
sees  the  courser  stretched  idly  to  the  meadow  start 
np  and  bound  across  the  plain  at  the  first  signal  of 
the  warUke  trumpet,  so  did  the  fair  young  travel- 
ler, stretched  iilly  upon  her  couch,  rouse  herself 
on  a  sudden,  and  hound  to  the  dressing-table  at 
the  first  signal  of  coquetry.  Whence  came  this 
robe  so  beautiful  I  what  beneficent  fairy  had  com- 
manded it!  That  question  is  easily  answered — 
only  a  real  friend  could  have  thought  of  such  an 
attention.  And  shall  I  tell  you,  young  beauties, 
how  to  know  a  true  friend?  She  who  adoiires 
you,  deceives  you ;  she  who  makes  others  admire 
you,  really  loves  you." 

In  this  passage  the  viscount-disguise  is  surely 
thrown  off  altogether  and  the  woman  appears,  as 
natural  and  as  coquettish  as  Heaven  made  her.  If 
we  have  occasionally  cause  to  complain  of  the  vis- 
count's want  of  sincerity,  here,  at  least,  we  have 
no  right  to  suspect  Madame  de  Girardin.  The 
incident  of  the  dress  overcomes  her  nature ;  and  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  she  let  the  great 
secret  regarding  her  sex  escape  her.  But  for  the 
moralities  that  have  already  been  uttered,  how 
long  and  how  profitable  a  sermon  might  he  com- 
posed with  that  last  sentence  for  a  text !    "  She 
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who  admires  you,  deceives  yon;  she  who  causes 
you  to  be  admired,  loves  you."'  What  a  picture  it 
is  of  the  woman  of  the  world,  and  her  motives, 
and  her  simplicity,  and  her  sincerity,  and  her  gen- 
erosity. That  was  a  fatal  confession,  Madame  de 
Girardin.  It  may  be  true,  but  it  was  a  fault  to 
say  it ;  and  one  can't  but  think  of  the  woman  who 
uttered  it  with  an  involuntary  terror.  Thus  we 
have  seen  a  man  boast  that  he  would  play  any 
tricks  upon  the  cards,  and  cut  any  given  one  any 
number  of  times  running,  which  he  did,  and  the 
world  admired — ^but  nobody  afterwards  was  anx- 
ious to  play  at  ^cart^  with  that  man ;  no,  not  for 
a  penny  a  game. 

And  now  having  intredoced  the  English  reader 
to  two  such  fashionable  assemblies  as  the  fore- 
going, we  must  carry  them  into  company  stiU  more 
genteelly  august,  and  see  the  queen  and  the  Prin- 
cess Helen.  It  is  in  this  easy,  lively  way  that  the 
gay  Parisiaa  desoribes  the  arrival  of  the  amiable 
widow  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

A   rKTB-DAY   AT  PARIS. 

"  The  garden  of  the  Tnileries  was  splendidly 
beautiful  yesterday — it  was  beautified  by  the  king's 
orders  and  by  the  people's — ^hy  the  sky's  and  ny 
the  spring's.  What  a  noble  and  cheerful  sight  it 
was !  Go  hang  yourselves,  ye  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces,  you  who  could  not  see  this  magnificent 
picture,  for  the  canvass  is  torn  and  the  piece  will 
never  be  exhibited  again.  Fancy  now  sights  such 
as  were  never  before  seen  at  Paris  at  the  same 
time :  fancy  a  sky  bright  blue — fancy  the  trees  real 
green — the  people  neat  and  well-dressed — and  the 
crowd  joyous  and  in  its  best  attire,  revelling  in  the 
perfumes  of  the  flowering  lilies.  Confess  now 
you  never  saw  anything  like  that — at  Paris  when 
the  sky  is  blue,  the  trees  are  always  gray, 
for  the  dust  eats  them  up — at  Paris  when  the 
trees  are  green  then  you  may  be  sure  it  has 
just  rained,  and  all  the  people  are  muddy  and 
dirty.  •  •  *  Oh,  how  brilliaot  nature  was  that 
day,  youthful  and  yet  strong — young  and  yet  pow-* 
erful,  fresh  and  ripe,  budding  and  full :  it  was  like 
the  passion  of  a  pure  girl  who  should  have  waited 
till  nve-and-twenty  before  she  began  to  love — it 
had  all  the  purity  of  a  first  love — but  a  first-love 
experienced  when  the  heart  had  attained  its  ut- 
most power  and  perfection. 

"  How  noble  those  lofty  chestnuts  are — how 
finely  do  their  royal  flowers  contrast  with  the  som- 
bre verdure  of  their  leaves ! 

"  Look  from  here  and  see  wl\at  a  fine  sight  it  is. 
The  great  alley  of  the  garden  is  before  us— on  the 
right,  three  ranks  of  national  guards ;  on  the  left, 
three  of  troops  of  the  line.  Behind  them  the 
crowd— elegant  and  brilliant  with  a  thousand 
colors.-  Before  us  is  a  basin  with  its  fnuntain, 
which  mounts  upwards  in  a  sunbeam  ;  behind  the 
jet  d'eau,  look,  yon  see  the  obelisk,  and  behind 
that  the  arch  of  triumph.  By  way  of  fVame  to  the 
picture  are  two  terraces  covered  with  people,  and 
great  trees  everywhere.  Look  down  for  a  moment 
at  yonder  flower-beds  and  tufts  of  Ulac — every  one 
of  them  blossomed  on  the  same  day.  What  per- 
fume !  what  sunshine !  Hush  !  here 's  a  courier, 
the  procession  must  be  drawing  near — now  comes 
a  postilion  all  covered  with  dust,  and  gallops 
away  :  and  now  comes  a  poodle  dog  and  gallops 
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^way  too,  quite  frightened — immense  langhter  and 
applause  from  ihe  crowd.  After  the  poodle  comes  a 
greyhound,  still  more  alarmed — still  more  laughter 
and  applause  from  the  crowd — and  the  first  part 
of  the  procession  serves  to  keep  the  public  in  good 
humor.  A  stout  workwoman  in  a  cap  elbows  a 
genteel  old  beauty,  and  says,  '  Let  me  see  the 
princess,  ma'am ;  you,  yon  can  go  and  see  her  at 
court.'  The  genteel  old  beauty  looks  at  her  with 
a  sneer,  and  says  to  her  daughter,  '  The  court,  in- 
deed !  The  good  woman  does  not  seem  to  know  that 
there  is  much  more  likelihood  for  her  to  go  to  that 
court  than  for  us.'  '  No  doubt,'  says  the  young 
lady.  '  Only  let  her  marry  a  grocer,  and  they  'fi 
maice  her  a  great  lady.'  By  which  dialogue  we 
learn  that  the  legitimists  also  have  condescended 
to  come  and  see  the  procession.  At  last  it  comes. 
See!  here  are  the  ouiraasien,  they  divide,  and  you 
see  the  reflection  of  their  breast-plates  flashing  in 
the  fountain.  Now  cornea  the  cavalry  of  the 
national  guards.  What  a  fine  corps,  and  what  a 
fine  horse  Mr.  G — - —  has !  The  king !  M. 
Montalivet — the  ministers — they  go  too  fast,  I 
can't  aee  anything.  The  queen  !  how  noble  she 
looks ;  bow  charmmgly  dressed — what  a  raeithm^ 
blue  hat!  The  Princetis  Helen  looks  round  this 
way;  how  young  her  face  seems!  Ah,  now  you 
can  only  see  her  hat,  it  is  a  sweet  pretty  one,  in 
white  paille  de  riz,  with  a  drooping  marabout. 
Her  robe  is  very  elegant,  white  muslin,  double 
with  rose.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  on  horseback 
by  the  queen's  side  ;  but  mercy  on  us,  who  are 
those  people  in  the  carriages  of  the  suite!  Did 
you  ever  see  such  old  bonnets  and  gowns! — for  a 
triumphal  entry  (nto  Paris,  surely  they  might  have 
made  a  little  toilet !  Thr  cortege  has  a  shabby 
air.  The  carriages  are  extremely  ugly,  and  too 
full — indeed,  it  was  more  worth  waiting  for  it  than 
seeing  it." 

If  an  English  Baker-street  lady  had  been  called 
upon  to  describe  a  similar  scene  in  her  own  coun- 
try, we  fiuicy  her  letter  would  have  been  conceived 
in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  the  saucy 
Parisian.  The  latter  does  not  poaseas  the  Bakei^ 
street  respect  for  the  powers  that  be,  and  looks  at 
kings  and  queens  without  feeling  the  least  oppres- 
•ion  or  awe.  A  queen  in  a  "ravissante  capote 
Ueue" — a  princess  of  whom  the  description  is 
that  she  is  a  "  jolie  Parisienne." — Is  not  this  a 
sad  and  disrespeotfal  manner  of  depicting  an  au- 
gust reigning  family !  Nor,  if  we  guess  right, 
would  Baker-street  have  condescended  to  listen  to 
the  vulgar  conversation  of  the  poor  woman  in  the 
crowd  who  was  so  anxious  to  see  the  procession. 
The  sneer  of  the  great  lady  from  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain  is  very  characteristic,  and  the  deduc- 
tions by  the  lookers-on  not  a  little  malicious  and 
keen.  That  tasty  description  of  the  spring,  too, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  passage,  where  its 
warmth  is  likened  to  the  love  of  an  "  honnSte 
jeune  fille  de  25  ans,"  could  only  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  French  woman  deeply  versed  in  matters 
of  the  heart.  Elsewhere  she  utters  still  more 
queer  and  dangerous  opinions  of  the  female  sex,  as 
this. 

"  Jnst  look  at  the  '  femmes  passionn^es'  of  our 
day,  about  whom  the  world  talk.  They  all  began 
by  a  marriage  of  ambition ;  (hey  have  all  desired 


to  be  rich,  coiinteeses,  marchioneaaea,  dadiesMS, 
before  they  desired  to  be  loved.  It  is  not  until 
they  rorognizcd  the  vanities  of  vanity,  that  they 
have  resolved  upon  love.  There  ore  some  among 
them  who  have  simply  gone  back  to  the  past,  sod 
at  eight-and-twenty  or  thirty  passionately  devote 
themselves  to  the  obscure  youth  whose  love  they 
refused  at  seventeen.  M.  de  Balzac  is  right, theo, 
in  painting  lovo  as  be  finds  it  in  the  world,  super- 
annuated that  is ;  and  M.  Janin  is  right  too  in  say- 
ing that  this  sort  of  love  is  very  dull.  But  if  it  is 
dull  for  novel-readers,  how  much  more  dismal  is  it 
for  young  men,  who  dream  of  lo\e,  and  who  are 
obliged  to  cry  out  in  the  midst  of  their  tnnspom 
about  the  beloved  object,  '  I  love  her,'  and  '  Ob 
heavens,  how  handsome  she  must  have  been!'  " 

The  "  femme  paasionnfo"  we  see  then  to  be  i 
recognized  fact  in  French  fashionable  life,  and 
here,  perhaps,  our  young  EngUshwoman,  who  ha* 
read  the  genteel  descriptions  eageriy  will  begin  to 
be  rather  scandalized  at  the  society  into  which  she 
is  introduced,  and  acknowledge  that  the  English 
modes  are  the  best.  Well,  well ;  passion  is  a 
delicate  subject — there  is  a  great  deal  more  about 
it  in  this  book,  (or  of  what  is  called  passion  io 
Paris)  than,  perhaps,  English  mothers  of  families 
would  like  to  hear  of;  let  us  rather  be  faithful  to 
fashion,  and  as  we  have  read  of  ambassadors  and 
kings,  now  have  an  account  of  pretenders. 

"  This  makes  me  think  of  a  yonng  prince,  pris- 
oner at  Strasburg,  whose  audacious  attempts  ve 
were  far  from  foreseeing.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  full 
of  honor  and  good  sense ;  it  could  only  be  the 
ennui  of  exile  which  inspired  him  with  the  foolish 
idea  to  war  and  be  emperor  in  France.  P(m 
young  man!  it  was  more  pleasure  to  him  to  be 
a  captive  in  his  own  country  than  free  in  a  foreign 
land.  When  one  has  blood  and  a  name  like  hu, 
inaction  is  hard  to  bear.  Had  they  but  given  biin 
right  of  citizenship  in  France,  he  had  perhaps 
heea  contented.  We  have  of^n  heard  him  say 
that  all  his  ambition  was  to  be  a  French  soldier, 
and  gain  his  grade  in  our  army — that  a  regimeot 
would  suit  him  better  than  a  throne.  £%.'  swa 
Dim!  it  was  not  a  kingdom  he  came  to  look  for 
here,  it  was  only  a  country. 

"  We  have  often  known  him  to  laugh  at  the 
royal  education  which  had  been  given  him.  One 
day  he  gaily  told  us,  that  in  his  childhood  bis 
great  pleasure  was  to  water  flowers,  and  that  bis 
governess,  Madame  de  B— ,  fearing  lest  he 
should  catch  cold,  had  the  watering-pots  filled  with 
warm  water.  '  My  poor  flowers,'  said  the  prince, 
'  they  never  know  the  freshneae  of  the  waters !  1 
was  but  an  infant  then,  and  still  the  precautioo 
appeared  ridiculous  to  me.'  He  never  could 
speak  of  France  without  a  tender  feeling,  and  in 
this  he  resembles  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  Wa 
were  at  Rome  when  we  heard  of  the  news  of 
Talma's  death ;  every  one  began  at  once  to  de- 
plore his  loss,  and  to  tell  all  they  knew  about  the 
great  actor,  and  speak  of  all  the  characters  in 
which  they  had  seen  him.  Whilst  he  was  Usten- 
ing  to  us,  who  was  then  scarcely  sixteen,  be 
stampod  his  foot  with  impatience,  and  said,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  '  To  think  that  1  am  a  French- 
man and  have  never  seen  Talma !' 

"  They  say  that  on  tho  day  of  his  appearance 
at  Strasburg,  Prince  Louis,  intoxicated  by  his  first 
moment  of  sucoess,  despatched  a  courier  to  hit 
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mother  to  sar  lie  was  master  of  Strasbnrff  aad 
about  to  march  on  Paris.  Three  days  after  he  re- 
ceived in  prison  the  answer  of  the  Duchess  of  St. 
Leu,  who,  believing  him  to  be  entirely  victorious, 
entreated  him  to  preserve  the  royal  family  from 
the  fary  of  his  partisans,  and  to  treat  the  king 
with  the  utmost  possible  respect.  This  shows  us 
how  far  illusions  can  be  carried  among  those  who 
live  far  away  from  us,  and  that  exiled  princes  are 
deceived  as  mach  as  others." 

To  think  he  is  a  Frenchman  and  has  not  seen 
Talma !  What  a  touch  of  pathos  that  is,  of  true 
French  pathos.  He  has  lost  a  kingdom,  an  em- 
pbe,  bat,  abov^  all,  he  has  not  seen  Talma. 
Fancy  the  pretetader,  our  pretender,  dying  at 
Rome,  and  saying  on  his  death-bed  that  he  dies 
unhappy  at  not  having  seen  Garrick  in  "  Abel 
Dnigger!"  There  would  have  been  a  universal 
grin  throagh  history  at  such  a  speech  from  such  a 
man — but  onrs  is  not  a  country  of  equality ;  act- 
ing is  an  amusement  with  us,  and  does  not  come 
within  the  domain  of  glory — but  one  can  see  these 
French  people  with  that  strange  fantastic  mixture 
of  nature  and  affectation,  exaggeration  and  sim- 
plicity, weeping  not  altogether  sham  tears  over 
the  actor's  death — and  a  prince  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  "  placer  son  petit  mot"  on  the  occasion. 

We  have  a  "  petit  mot,"  too,  for  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  no  doubt  as  authentic  as  that  here 
attributed  to  the  unlucky  prisoner  of  Ham. 

"  A  traveller  just  returned  from  Goritz  recounts 
an  anecdote  regarding  M.  le  Due  de  Bordeaux, 
which  is  not  without  interest.  The  prince  had 
invited  several  young  men  to  ride,  and  every  one 
admired  his  boldness  and  agility.  Hedges  and 
ditches— nothing  stopped  him.  At  last  he  came  to 
a  ravine,  a  sort  of  torrent,  whereof  thf  stream  was 
large  enough  to  make  the  prince  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment. But  he  turned  round  smiling  to  his  com- 
panions, and  said,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
Rhine,  let  us  pass  into  France ;'  and  so  saying  he 
plunged  his  horse  into  the  torrent,  and  gained,  not 
without  difficulty,  the  opposite  bank.  When  he 
was  landed,  he  was  aware  of  his  own  imprudence, 
for  many  of  his  companions  were  by  no  means  so 
good  horsemen  as  he.  'Ah !'  said  he,  looking  to- 
wards them,  and  speaking  with  his  usual  charming 
kindness,  '  how  thoughtless  I  am !  there  is  a 
bridge  bard  by ;'  and  he  pointed  out  the  bridge  to 
his  suite,  and  beckoned  them  to  pass  over  by  it. 
All  returned,  admiring  the  young  prince's  courage 
still  more  perhaps  than  his  presence  of  mind.  To 
cross  torrents  on  horseback  is  more  glorious  for 
oneself,  but  it  is  better  to  find  a  bridge  for  one's 
friends." 

Alas !  stern  reason  will  not  confirm  this  chival- 
rous opinion  of  the  Vicomte  de  Launay.  Why  is 
it  more  glorioos  to  cross  torrents  on  horseback 
than  to  go  over  bridges*  To  dance  on  a  tight- 
rope— ^to  lock  oneself  into  a  hot  oven — to  swallow 
half  a  score  of  scimitars,  or  to  stand  one's  head  on 
a  church-weathercock,  would  not  even  in  France 
■ow-a-days  be  considered  glorious,  and  so  we  deny 
tt^is  statement  of  the  viscount's  altogether,  as 
probably  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  would,  should  it 
erer  come  to  his  royal  highness's  ears.    But  must 


we  say  it  ?  this  story,  like  many  others  in  the  book, 
that  for  instance,  of  the  English  knights  at  the 
Eglinton  tournament  breaking  their  lances  in  the 
first  place,  and  fasting  them  aftetvsards  together 
with  paper — are,  as  we  fancy,  due  to  the  invention 
of  the  writer  rather  than  to  the  talk  of  the  day, 
which  he  professes  to  chronicle.  One  of  these 
queer  tales  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving. 

This,  says  Madame  de  Girardin,  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  courier  who  had  a  wife  at  Paris,  and 
another  at  Strasburg.  "Was  it  a  crime*  No." 
(O  delicious  moralist !) 

"  And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  bigamist 
courier  who  had  a  wife  at  Paris  and  another  at 
Strasburg.  Was  it  a  crime  ?  No ;  a  faithful  but 
alternate  inhabitant  of  these  two  cities,  has  he  not 
a  right  to  possess  a  manage  in  each  1  One  estab- 
lishment was  not  sufficient  for  him ;  his  life  was 
so  regularly  divided,  that  he  passed  two  days  in 
each  alternate  week  at  Paris  and  Strasburg.  With 
a  single  wife  he  would  have  been  a  widower  ibr 
the  half  of  his  time.  In  the  first  instance  he  bad 
lived  many  years  uniquely  married  at  Paris,  but  he 
came  soon  bitterly  to  feel  the  inconvenience  of  the 
system.  The  care  which  his  wife  took  of  him  at 
Paris  made  him  find  his  solitude  when  at  Stras- 
burg too  frightful.  In  the  one  place  ennui  and 
solitude,  a  Cod  supper  and  a  bad  inn.  In  the 
other,  a  warm  welcome,  a  warm  room,  and  a  sup- 
per most  tenderly  served.  At  Paris  all  was  plea- 
sure ;  all  blank  gloominess  at  Strasburg. 

"The  courier  of  the  mail  interrogated  bis  heart, 
and  acknowledged  that  solitude  was  impossible  to 
him,  and  reasoned  within  himself,  that  if  marriage 
was  a  good  thing,  therefore  there  could  not  be  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  therefore  it  became  him  to 
do  a  good  thing  at  Sirasburg  as  well  as  at  Paris. 

"  Accordingly  the  courier  married,  and  the  se- 
cret of  his  second  union  was  kept  profoundly,  and 
his  heart  was  in  a  perpetual  and  happy  Vibration 
between  the  two  objects  of  his  aflfections.  When 
on  the  road  to  Strasburg  he  thought  of  his  fair 
AJsacian  with  her  blue  eyes  and  blushing  cheeks ; 
passed  two  days  gail^  by  her  side,  the  happy 
father  of  a  family  of  little  Alsacians,  who  smiled 
around  him  in  his  northern  home.  However  one 
day  he  committed  a  rash  act  of  imprudence.  One 
of  his  Strasburg  friends  was  one  day  at  Paris, 
when  the  courier  asked  him  to  dine.  The  guest 
mistaking  Caroline  for  the  courier's  sister,  began 
talking  with  rapture  of  the  blue-eyed  Alsacian  and 
the  children  at  Strasburg ;  he  said  he  had  been  at 
the  wedding,  and  recounted  the  gaieties  there. 
And  so  the  fatal  secret  was  disclosed  t«  poor 
Caroline. 

"  She  was  very  angry  at  first,  but  she  was  a 
mother,  and  the  elder  of  her  sons  was  thirteen 
years  old.  She  knew  the  disgrace  and  ruin 
which  would  come  upon  the  family  in  the  event  of 
a  long  and  scandalous  process  at  law,  and  thought 
with  terror  of  the  galleys — the  necessary  punish- 
ment of  her  husbaiid,  should  his  crime  be  made 
known.  She  had  very  soon  arranged  her  plan. 
She  pretended  she  had  a  sick  relative  in  the  coun- 
try, and  straightway  set  off  for  Strasburg,  where 
she  found  Toinette,  and  told  her  all  the  truth. 
Toinette,  too,  was  at  first  all  for  vengeance,  bat 
Caroline  calmed  her,  showed  her  that  the  wel£u« 
of  their  children  depended  on  the  crime  not  being 
discovered,  and  that  the  galleys  for  Ufe  must  M 
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the  fate  of  the  criminal.  And  so  these  two  women 
signed  a  sublime  compact  to  forget  their  jealousies, 
and  it  was  onlv  a  few  hours  before  his  death  that 
their  husband  knew  of  their  interview.  A  wheel 
of  the  carriage  breaking,  the  mail  was  upset  over 
a  precipice ;  and  the  courier,  dreadfully  wounded, 
was  carried  back  to  Strasburg,  where  he  died  after 
several  days  of  sufferinc'.  As  he  was  dying  he 
made  his  confession ;  '  My  poor  Toinette,'  '  par- 
don me.  I  have  deceived  thee.  I  was  alrrody 
married  when  I  took  you  for  a  wife.'  '  I  know  it,' 
said  Toinette  sobbing,  'don't  plague  yourself 
now,  its  pardoned  long  ago.'  '  And  who  told 
you?'  ^ The  other  one.'  'Carolinel'  '  Yes,  she 
came  here  seven  years  ago,  and  said  you  would  be 
hanged  were  I  to  peach ;  and  so  I  said  nothing.' 
'  You  are  a  good  creature,'  said  the  two-wived 
ponrier,  stretching  out  his  poor  mutilated  hand  to 
Toinette ;'  <  and  so  is  the  other  one,'  added  he 
with  a  sigh  ;  '  it 's  hard  to  quit  two  such  darlings 
as  those.  Bat  the  time's  up  now — my  coach 
can't  wait— go  and  bring  the  little  ones  that  I  may 
kiss  them — ^fwish  I  had  we  others  too.    Heigh  ho ! ' 

"  '  But  here  they  are !'  cried  the  courier  at  this 
moment,  and  his  two  elder  boys  entered  with  poor 
Caroline,  time  enough  to  see  him  die.  The  chil- 
dren cried  about  him.  The  two  wives  knelt  on 
each  side,  and  he  took  a  hand  of  each,  and  hoped 
that  Heaven  would  pardon  him  as  those  loving 
creatures  had ;  and  so  the  courier  died. 

"  Caroline  told  Frangois,  her  son,  who  had 
grown  up,  that  Toinette  was  her  sister-in-law,  and 
the  two  women  loved  each  other,  and  never  quit- 
ted each  other  afterwards." 

Here,  however,  our  extracts  must  stop.  But 
fur  the  young  lady,  for  whose  profit  they  have 
l>oen  solely  culled,  we  might  have  introduced  half 
a  score  of  others,  giving  the  most  wonderful  glimp- 
ses into  the  character  if  not  of  all  the  Parisian  pop- 
ulation, at  least  of  more  than  one-half  of  it — of  the 
Parisian  women.  There  is  the  story  of  the  padded 
lady.  If  a  duke  or  a  prince  came  to  her  chateau, 
she  sailed  out  to  receive  them  as  full-blown  as  a 
Circassian :  if  it  was  a  dandy  from  Paris,  she  ap- 
peared of  an  agreeable  plumpness :  if  only  her 
husband  and  her  old  friends  were  present,  she 
oame  to  breakfast  as  meagre  as  a  skeleton.  There 
is  the  story  of  the  lady  at  her  tambour  or  tapestry- 
frame,  very  much  puzded,  counting  the  stitches 
necessary  to  work  the  Turk  or  the  poodle-dog,  on 
which  she  is  engaged.  You  enter,  says  the  Vis- 
count de  Launay,  you  press  your  suit;  she  is 
troubled,  anxious ;  as  you  pour  out  your  passion, 
what  will  she  say? — "0  heavens!  I  love  him — 
Alphonse,  in  pity  leave  me !"  No  such  thing ;  she 
says,  "  Seven,  eight,  nine  stitches  of  blue  for  the 
eye ;  three,  four,  six  stitches  of  red  for  the  lip, 
and  so  on."  You  are  supposed  to  be  the  public, 
the  the  general  Parisian  woman.  You  seem  to 
fell  in  love  with  the,  as  a  matter  of  course — (see 
the  former  extract  regarding  i\ie  femmepassumnie,) 
it  can't  be  otherwise ;  it  i?  as  common  as  sleep  or 
taking  coffee  for  breakfast ;  it  is  the  natural  con- 
dition of  men  and  wives— otiier  men's  wives. 
Well,  every  country  has  its  customs ;  and  married 
ladies  who  wish  to  be  made  love  to,  are  married 
where  they  can  have  their  will. 


Then  there  is  a  delicious  story  about  two  old 
coquettes  travelling  together,  and  eadi  acting 
youth  to  the  other.  Each  writes  bcnne  of  the 
other,  Madame  de  X.  is  channiog,  she  has  htth 
quite  a  mother  to  me.  Only  women  can  find  out 
these  wonderful  histories — women  of  the  world, 
women  of  good  company. 

And  is  it  so?  Is  it  true  that  the  women  of 
Madame  de  Girardin's  country,  and  of  fashionable 
life,  are  the  heartless,  odious,  foolish,  swindliii(;, 
smiling,  silly,  selfish  creatures  she  paints  them  ? 
Have  they  no  sense  of  religions  duty,  no  fediog 
of  maternal  affection,  no  principle  of  conjugal 
attachment,  no  motive  es)cept  variety,  for  which 
they  will  simulate  passion,  (it  stands  to  reason 
that  a  woman  who  does  not  love  husband  and  chil- 
dren, can  love  nobody,)  and  break  all  law?  b 
this  true — as  every  French  romance  that  has  been 
written  time  out  of  mind,  would  have  ns  believe? 
Is  it  so  common  that  Madame  de  Ginrdin  cin 
afford  to  laugh  at  it  as  a  joke,  and  talk  of  it  u  k 
daily  occurrence  ?  If  so,  and  we  most  take  the 
Frenclmian's  own  word  for  it — in  spite  of  all  the 
faults,  and  all  the  respectability,  and  all  the  loid- 
worship,  and  all  the  prejudice,  and  all  the  iotolet»- 
ble  dulness  of  Baker-street — Mits  (the  young  sod 
amiable  English  lady,  before  apostrophized,)  had 
much  better  marry  in  the  Portman  Square,  diaa  in 
the  Place  Vendome  quarter. 

The  titles  of  the  two  other  works  mentioned  it 
the  head  of  our  article  have  been  placed  there  is 
they  have  a  reference  to  Parisian  life,  as  well  u 
the  lively,  witty,  and  unwise  letters  of  M.  la  Vi- 
comte  de  Launay.  Unwise  are  the  other  named 
works  too,  that  of  the  German  and  the  English- 
man, but  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  of  them,  lajt 
the  least  claim  to  the  wit  and  liveliness  of  the  giy 
pscudo-vicomte. 

Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  oompare  the 
two  authors.  Grant  and  Rellstab,  wil^  find  in  then 
a  great  similarity  of  sentiment,  and  a  prodigioM 
talent  at  commonplace ;  but  it  is  not  Ukely  that 
many  of  the  public  will  have  the  opportunity,  or 
take  the  pains  to  make  this  important  comparison. 
Rellstab  is  a  Berlin  cockney,  with  one  of  the  largest 
bumps  of  wonder  that  ever  fell  to  man.  His  fidl- 
ity  at  admiration  may  be  imagined,  when  we  stats 
that  at  the  very  first  page  (ff  bis  book  he  begins 
wondering  at  the  velocity  of  the  German  Schnell 
post.  He  goes  five  miles  an  hour,  and  finds  the 
breathless  rapidity  of  the  conveyance  like  "the 
uncertain  bewilderment  of  a  dream."  He  enteis 
the  Malleposte  at  Frankfort,  and  describes  THE 
NEW  CONSTRUCTION  of  those  vehicles  in 
the  most  emphatic  manner ;  says  that  AT  THE 
VERY  MOST  they  take  five  mfaintee  to  chaage 
horses  on  the  road,  and  that  the  horses  go  st  A 
GALLOP.  One  ean  see  his  honest  pale  roonl 
face,  peering  out  of  the  chaise  window,  and  the 
wondering  eyes  glaring  through  the  spectacles,  *t 
the  dangers  of  the  prodigious  jnjirney. 
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On  aniTing,  he  begins  straightway  to  deacribe 
his  bedroom  on  the  third  floor,  and  the  prices  of 
other  bedrooms.  "  My  room,"  says  he,  "  has  an 
elegant  alcove  with  an  extraordinarily  clean  bed — 
it  is  true,  it  is  floored  with  tiles  instead  of  planks, 
but  these  ark  covered  with  carpets.  A  marble 
mantelpiece,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  s^r^taire,  a 
marble  table  by  the  bed,  three  cushioned  arm- 
chairs and  three  others  form  the  funiiture ;  and 
the  room  altogether  has  a  hmnish  aind  comfortable 
look." 

As  fur  the  aspect  of  the  streets,  he  finds  that  out 
at  once.  "  The  entrance  into  Paris  through  the 
Faubourg  St.  Martin  is  like  the  Kupnicker  street 
in  Berlin,  although  the  way  from  the  barrier  to  the 
post  «  not  so  ling  as  in  Paris;"  and  then  Mr. 
Rellstab  details  with  vast  exactness,  his  adven- 
tures in  the  yard  of  the  messag^rie,  and  the  dex- 
terity of  an  individual,  who  with  little  assistance 
hoisted  his  luggage  and  that  of  his  Mend  on  to  his 
brawny  shoulders,  and  conveyed  them  from  the 
carriage  to  the  ground,  without  making  the  slight- 
est claim  upon  their  respective  purses.  The  hotel, 
and  the  extraordinary  furniture  of  his  apartment, 
described  as  above,  he  is  ready  to  sally  with  us 
into  the  streets. 

"  We  proceeded  first,"  he  says,  "  through  the 
Passage  da  Panorama.  '  Passage,'  being  the 
name  given  to  such  thoroughfares,  is  made  for  the 
convenience  of  circulation  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  towns,  are  roofed  over  with  gla.ss,  paved 
with  granite  or  asphalte,  and  are  lined  on  either 
side  by  splendidly  furnished  shops,  (we  translate 
literally,  being  unwilling  to  add  to  or  take  from 
the  fact,  that  all  passages  are  thus  appointed.) 
Here  I  had  the  first  opportunity  of  observing  nar- 
rowly the  taste  displayed  in  the  arrangement  of 
these  latter.  Nothing,  not  even  the  plainest  arti- 
cle for  sale,  is  arrayed  otherwise  than  with  the 
most  particular  neatness.  Many  shops  surprised 
me  by  their  system  of  combination.  In  one,  for 
instance,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  such  articles  as  tea, 
coffee,  and  the  like,  we  do  not  only  see  tea,  coffee, 
and  chocolate,  M  neatly  laid  out,  each  with  its 
price  attached  to  it,  but  also  the  various  apparatus 
£bt  the  consumption  of  such  articles ;  teacups  and 
nucera,  teapots  and  tea  strainers,  as  also  utensils 
of  a  similar  nature  for  the  preparation  of  coffee  and 
dtooolate.  *  *  I  consider  it  a  most  excellent 
arrangement,  that  to  every  article  its  price  is  at- 
tached. The  stranger  who  cannot  judge  of  the 
price  of  an  article,  will  often  decline  making  in- 
quiry, lest  the  demand  exceed  his  opinion  of  the 
value — but  if  he  sees  what  is  the  price,  he  is 
much  more  likely  to  buy,  as  he  will  know  whether 
his  purse  will  enable  him  to  indulge  his  desire." 
Mr.  Rellstab  then  goes  into  a  short  disquisition  on 
the  price  of  hats,  which  he  finds  are  cheaper  than 
in  his  own  country. 

Oar  aathor  has  not  yet  got  into  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  we  begin  to  question  whether  oar  love 
of  his  company  win  allow  us  to  attend  him  there. 


However  we  can  make  a  short  cut,  and  come  upon 
him  again  as  he  is  passing  very  slowly  along  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  for  he  has  not  got  farther. 
He  has  just  remarked,  we  find,  that  a  very  vast 
proportion  of  the  people  are  in  mourning,  and  ac- 
counted for  it  by  informing  us  that  ceremony 
obliges  mourning  to  be  worn  a  long  time. 

"The  boulevards  draw  a  half  circle  round  the 
heart  of  Paris,  just  as  the  walks  round  Frankfort 
and  Leipzig  surround  the  whole  of  the  more  ancient 
parts  of  these  towns.  But  the  half  circle  here 
is  nearly  five  iniles  in  length ;  their  appearance 
is  more  town-like  than  ganlen-like ;  they  rather 
resemble  our  Lime  Tree  walk,  (in  Berlin,)  only 
that  the  passage  for  carriages  is  in  the  centre, 
whilst  two  rows  of  wide-spreading  trees  line  a 
promenade  on  either  side." 

Here  comes  a  minute  description  of  the  paving, 
in  which  we  cannot  suppose  all  our  readers  in- 
terested. 

"  The  general  impression  given  by  the  bnildings 
on  the  boulevards  resembles  that  given  by  the 
Ditch  (Graben)  of  Vienna,  though  to  be  sure,  the 
construction  of  the  houses  differs  considerably  from 
that  in  Vienna,  and  still  more  from  that  in  Berlin. 
None  of  the  lower  floors  appear  to  be  occupied  by 
private  individuals.  They  seem  all  to  be  made  of 
avail  as  sho])s  or  coffee-houses  ;  even  the  first  and 
second  stories  are  often  similarly  employed,  and  at 
enormous  rents." 

M.  Rellstab  soon  after  beholds  "  the  Vend6me 
pillar  with  its  colossal  statue  of  Napoleop,  in  the 
perspective  of  a  broad  noble  street,  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  a  shadowy  form,"  he  says,  "  which,  as  by 
magic,  darkened  the  present  and  brought  forward, 
in  its  murky  light,  the  mighty  past." 

This  and  the  next  sentence,  in  which  he  makes 
history  speak  to  him  and  his  friend,  are  of  the 
finest  order  of  fine  writing.  He  does  not  retail 
what  history  says  to  him,  but  assures  us  that  the 
few  moments  which  he  passed  beneath  the  pillar 
produced  "  emotions  which  are  indescribable." 
On  a  carnival  day  he  comes  upon  the  spot  whence 
Fi^schi  fired  his  hell-machine  on  the  28th  of  July, 
1835.  The  poor  fellow's  terror  breaks  out  in  the 
most  frantic  poetry.  "  Paris,"  shrieks  he, "  is  like 
JEtoi.  In  the  too-strong  air  of  its  with-plants-and- 
fiowers-luxttriously-decked  ground,  (his  epithets 
are  always  tremendous,)  the  keenest  nosed  dogs 
lose  the  scent,  and  in  its  wondrous  environs,  the 
eye  finds  itself  wandering  and  lost  in  such  an  im- 
measurable labyrinth  of  beauty,  that  one  forgets 
how  the  glowing  lava  heaves  below,  and  how 
every  moment  the  thundering  hell,  in  the  very 
midst  of  the  Paradise,  may  tear  openits  month." 

"On,  on!" 
And  "on"  be  rushes;  but  this  perhaps  is  the 
richest  passage  of  eloquence  in  the  book. 

What  can  one  say  more  about  him  t  Good  in- 
troductions and  the  name  of  a  writer  suffice  to 
introduce  M.  Rellstab  to  one  or  two  characters  of 
note.  He  calls  upon  them,  and  finds  them,  in 
some  instances,  not  at  home,  and  going  or  letuntjp 
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ing  in  a  hired  cabriolet,  he  makes  nse  of  the  op- 
portunity to  print  the  tariff  and  propensities  of 
these  coaveyaiiccs.  He  goes  to  the  opera  and  is 
squeezed  ;  ho  attends  the  carnival  balls  and  is 
shocked ;  he  lives  in  Paris  and  wishes  himself  back 
at  Berlin.  There  is  a  particularizing  throughout 
the  book  which  is  amazing,  and  to  an  English 
reader  most  comic.  But  we  live  amongst  com- 
monplace, and  we  like  to  read  of  what  we  daily 
see^  M.  Rellstab's  book  will  tell  the  reader  what 
be  already  knows,  and  if  he  learns  nothing  new 
from  it,  he  will  be  able  to  flatter  himself  on  its 
perusal  with  the  idea — "  I  too  could  have  been  an 
author." 

And,  finally,  with  respect  to  the  work  of  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Grant.  The  "  Morning  Herald" 
■ays,  "  it  will  find  its  wiyr  into  every  library,  and 
be  read  by  every  family,"  the  "Metropolitan" 
remarks  that  "  they  are  able  and  comprehensive  in 
plan,  and  nothing  could  be  better  executed  ;"  the 
"  Jersey  Times"  declares  (and  this  we  admit) 
"  that  no  living  author  could  have  presented  us 
with  such  a  picture  of  Paris  and  its  people  ;"  and 
"  Ainsworth's  Magazine"  is  of  opinion  "  that 
Mr.  Grant's  volume  will  supersede  the  trashy 
Guide-book  of  Galignani."  Let  us  trust  that 
these  commendations  have  had  their  effect,  and 
that  Mr.  Grant  has  sold  a  reasonable  number  of 
his  volumes. 

But  for  the  honor  of  England,  and  as  thb  re- 
view is  read  in  France,  we  are  bound  to  put  in  a 
short  protest  against  the  above  dicta  of  the  press, 
and  humbly  to  entreat  French  readers  not  to  con- 
sider Mr.  Grant  as  the  representative  of  English 
literature,  nor  to  order  the  book  which  the  "  Morn- 
ing Herald"  declares  no  English  family  will  be 
without.  If  we  are  all  to  have  it,  let  us,  at  any 
rate,  keep  the  precious  benefit  to  ourselves,  nor 
permit  a  single  copy  of  "  Paris  and  its  People"  to 
get  out  of  the  kingdom.  Il/aut  lover  (the  words 
are  those  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor  Napoleon) 
ten  Unge  sale  enfamUk.  Let  us  keep  Mr.  Grant's 
works  in  the  same  privacy,  or  the  English  man-of- 
letters  will  get  such  a  reputation  on  the  Continent 
•0  he  will  hardly  be  anxious  to  keep. 

English  families  may,  if  they  please,  purchase 
Mr.  Grant's  book  in  place  of  Galignani's  "trashy 
guide-book,"  which  is  the  very  best  guide-book 
that  we  know  of  in  any  language,  which  is  the 
work  of  scholars  and  gentlemen,  the  compilation 
of  which  must  have  necessitated  a  foundation  of 
multifarious  historical,  architectural,  and  anti- 
quarian reading,  (such  as  Mr.  Grant  never  amid 
have  mastered,  for  he  knows  no  language,  living 
or  dead,  not  even  the  English  language,  which  he 
pretends  to  write,)  and  which,  finally,  contains  for 
half  the  price,  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of 
matter  to  be  found  in  these  volumes,  which  every 
English  fiimily  is  to  read.  Let  us  be  allowed  in  a 
Foreign  Review  to  make  a  protest  against  the 
above  sentiments,  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  pro- 
fession. 


MADAME  DB  OIKASDIN. 


Mr.  Grant  spent  some  time  in  the  moDthiof 
July  and  August  in  Paris ;  he  may  have  bees 
there  six,  or  possibly  three  weeks.  With  this  ex- 
perience his  qualifications  for  writing  a  book  os 
Paris  were  as  follows :  he  did  not  know  a  syllabi* 
of  the  language ;  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
civilized  habits  of  any  other  country ;  his  stupidity 
passes  all  bounds  of  belief ;  his  ignorance  is  wiib- 
out  a  parallel  that  we  know  of,  in  professional 
literature  ;  he  has  a  knack  of  blundering  bo  extiv 
ordinary  that  be  cannot  be  trusted  to  describe  a 
house-wall ;  and  with  these  qualities  he  is  said  lo 
write  a  book  which  is  to  be  read  by  all  EngM 
families,  and  to  ruin  Galignani's  trashy  publico 
tion.  It  is  too  bad  :  for  the  critic,  however  good- 
natured,  has,  after  all,  a  public  to  serve  as  weD 
as  ao  author;  and  has  no  right,  while  acreen- 
ing  the  dulness  and  the  blundera  of  a  favorite  vit 
or  blockhead,  to  undervalue  the  honest  labon 
and  cultivated  abilities  of  meritorious  scholars  and 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  Grant  begins  to  blunder  at  the  first  line  of 
his  book,  and  so  continues  to  the  end.  He  di>- 
serts  upon  the  gutters  in  the  streets,  the  wisdo** 
to  the  houses,  the  cabs  and  their  fares,  the  con- 
struction of  the  omnibuses  ;  and  by  a  carious  fe- 
licity of  dulness,  is  even  in  these  matters  entirelj 
untrustworthy.  He  sajrs  that  Chauttinand  is  a 
republican  and  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, he  visits  the  Madeline  and  the  Citi^,  he  calit 
Julius  Cesar  "  that  distinguished  writer,"  and  a 
nose  "  an  organ  which  it  is  needless  to  name." 
He  discovers  that  the  Palais  Royale  is  the  place  t* 
which  all  the  aristocracy  of  France  resorts;  he 
sees  "  the  most  elegant  ladies  of  the  land  sitting 
alongside  of  dirty  drivers  in  hack-cabriolets;"  ud 
dming  at  an  eating-house  for  thirty  sous,  |H0- 
nounces  his  meal  to  be  the  height  of  luxury,  isd 
declares  that  the  gentry  of  Paris  are  in  the  habit 
of  so  dining.  Does  the  "  Morning  Herald"  seri- 
ously recommend  every  "  English  family"  to  do 
likewise  ?     We  put  this  as  a  home  question. 


EuHU  BoRRiTT,  the  learned  blackamitfa,  bu* 
better  fancy  of  the  steam  horse,  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  met  elsewhere  before.  This  is  his 
way  of  describing  him : 

"  I  love  to  see  one  of  these  huge  creamies,  vilk 
sinews  of  brass  and  muscles  of  iron,  strut  forth  froa 
his  smoky  stable,  and  saluting  the  long  train  of  aa 
with  a  dozen  sonorous  puffs  from  bis  iron  nostnli, 
fall  gently  back  into  his  harness.  There  he  stands, 
champing  and  foaming  upon  the  iron  track,  his  gmt 
heart  a  furnace  of  glowing  coals  ;  his  lymphatic  blood 
is  boiling  in  his  veins  j  the  strength  of  a  thousand 
horses  is  nerving  his  sinews — he  pants  to  be  gone. 
He  would  'snake'  St.  Peter's  across  the  desert  of  Sa- 
hara, if  he  could  be  fairly  hitched  to  it ;  but  there  i» 
a  little  sober-eyed,  tobacco-chewing  man  in  the  sid- 
die,  who  holds  him  in  with  one  finger,  and  can  talv 
away  his  breath  in  a  moment,  should  he  grov  restire 
and  vicious.  I  am  always  deeply  interested  in  'to 
man,  for,  begrimmed  as  he  may  be  Math  coal  dilalrf 
in  oil  and  steam,  I  regard  him  as  the  genius  of  the 
whole  machinery,  as  the  physical  mind  of  that  ba{t 
steam  horse."  ^^  , 
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jbnnt's  fikst  love-letteb. 

(Thia  piece,  full  of  nature  and  truth,  l»  a  contribution  by  Mr. 
Alexander  MaclMgan.  author  of  "  Tales  and  Poema,"  to  a  pr* 
rittcial  uwual,  enlltled  the  Aynhin  Wreath,  of  which  a  aecalid 
Tolume  has  just  appeared.  InlH  work  In  a  very  meritorious  one, 
mpecialhr  considered  as  the  production  of  a  modest  Tillage  book- 
•eUer,  Mr.  M'Kie  of  Sahcoals,  trusting  lor  aid  sntirel;  to  "  lb* 
ingenious  "  of  bis  own  couulrjr,  and  a  very  few  other  Iriends. 
Some  of  the  local  legends  an  given  with  much  spirit  and  afltet.] 
— Chambtrm*  Journal. 

Come  here,  sweet  cousin  Alice, 

Come,  sit  ye  doun  by  me  ; 
For  I  hae  a  .simple  story 

0'  love  to  tell  to  thee. 
Ye  smile  ;  I  ken  ye  '11  think  it  a' 

A  foolish,  moonshine  matter ; 
But,  hech,  sirs !  how  I  started  when 

I  got  my  first  love-letter! 

'Twas  on  a  lovely  mom 

A  mora  in  rosy  Jiuie, 
The  flowers  were  in  their  richest  dress, 

The  birds  in  sweetest  tone ; 
The  afier-gnu:e  had  just  been  said 

O'er  our  sweet  morning  meal ; 
Sae  donn  I  sat,  and  blithely  sang 

Beside  my  birring  wheel. 

When  to  onr  garden  window,  lo! 

There  cam  a  gentle  tap ; 
And  syne  a  roar  q'  laughter  load, 

And  then  a  louder  rap ! 
And  then,  as  wi'  a  blast  o*  wind, 

The  lattice  open  flew, 
And  there  the  witty  wild  post-boy 

Stood  laughing  in  our  view. 

"  Gude  morrow,"  quo'  our  auld  gademan, 

"  Gude  morrow  to  your  glee ; 
How  are  ye  ?  hae  ye  ony  news 

Within  your  belt  for  me?" 
"  No !  nane  for  you  the  day,  my  friend ; 

But  may  I  danr  to  speer 
Gif  a  bonny  strappin'  lassie, 

Ca'd  Jenny,  lodges  hero  f 

For  I  hae  a  wee  bit  billet  for 

The  bonny  feathered  doo ; 
And  as  she  seems  sae  sweer  to  rise, 

I  e'en  maun  gie  't  to  yon." 
Then,  wi'  a  mocking  solemn  face. 

He  hoped  that  I  was  weel ; 
That,  for  a  maid,  the  safest  place 

Was  at  her  spinning-wheel. 

"  For  Jeimv ! "  quo*  my  father 

Wi'  kindlin'  wrath ;  and  then 
■    His  awfu'  voice,  and  collie's  bark, 

Soon  brought  my  mither  ben. 
^e  pu'd  her  silken  purse,  to  pay 

The  post,  that  he  micht  gang ; 
Bat  the  mischief-loving  deevil  still 

Beside  the  window  hang. 

And  aye  he  winked  his  wicked  e'e. 

Anil  shook  his  curly  head, 
And,  laughing,  cried,  <<  I  ken  right  weel. 

At  sight,  a  lover's  screed. 
Their  seals  are  a'  '  Forget-me-nots,' 

Or  '  Heart's  ease  for  Love's  pain,' 
Or  a  pair  o'  sheers,  the  motto, 

■  we  part  to  meet  again.' 

I  think  I  gness  the  writer  too ; 

'T  is  hke  our  young  squire's  hand ; 
And  he'im>  gaun  to  be  a  saont, 

As  far 's  /  tmderstand. 
Sae  a  watchfu'  e'e  I  hc^  ye  '11  keep 

Upon  yoor  bonny  pet." 


Then  aff  he  flew,  and  like  a  hoond 
He  lap  the  garden  yett. 

0 !  had  ye  seen  ns,  Ailie,  dear, 

'T  was  gloom  and  silence  a' ; 
Had  ane  but  drapt  the  weest  prin. 

Ye  micht  hae  heard  it  fa'. 
I  tomed  a  sad  beg-pardon  e'e 

Towards  my  gentle  mither ; 
But  the  iwa  pair  folk  like  statues  stood, 

Mute,  gazing  on  ilk  itber. 

At  length  my  father  turned,  and  lo! 

The  wrinkles  o'  bis  brow 
Were  marble  pale,  but  soon  as  black 

As  thunder-clouds  they  grew ; 
Whilst  from  his  dark  and  stem  e'e, 

The  fire  that  flashed  and  flew. 
Like  deadly  arrows  struck  my  heart, 

And  pierced  it  through  and  through. 

I  felt  like  ane  who  straggles  wi' 

A  dream  o'  agony — 
A  torturing  dream  o'  drowning  in 

A  tempest-troubled  sea. 
And  then  I  wept  and  trembled, 

As  doth  the  new  caught  bare. 
When  it  battles  with  a  lingering  death 

Within  the  hunter's  snare ! 

And  then  I  flew  and  flung  my  arms 

Around  my  father's  neck — 
And  then  I  clang  like  ane  who  clings 

For  life  frae  sinking  wreck. 
And  when  my  burning  temples  fell 

Upon  his  honpt  breast, 
I  shut  my  een  for  shame,  and  then 

My  maiden  love  confest. 

I  taold  him  that  my  lover  tried 

Nae  vile,  nae  wicked  art. 
To  wreck  my  bosom's  peace,  nor  steal 

One  virtue  from  my  neart. 
That  honor,  truth,  and  constancy. 

Had  fanned  our  mutual  flame ; 
That  he  might  break  the  seal,  and  see 

He  wore  nae  worthless  name. 

My  mither's  heart  had  grown  sae  grit. 

She  scarce  could  stand  or  speak ; 
But  the  sweet  tears  o'  forgi'en  love 

Fell  het  upon  her  cheek. 
At  length  she  said,  "  My  dear  gademan. 

Ye  maun  forgi'e  our  baim, 
For  the  bonny  brow  o'  sweet  sixteen 

Has  muckle  wit  to  learn. 

Ha'e  ye  forgat  when  yoo  and  I 

Forgathered,  fond  and  young : 
When  we  fand  the  wicked  worn  wore 

A  sting  beneath  its  tongue  ? 
As  for  the  letter,  ye  may  mind 

Ye  sent  me  sic  anither. 
And  near-hand  gat  a  crackit  croon 

Frae  my  cross-grained  gran'mither." 

And  when  I  ventured  to  look  up, 

I  saw  that  frae  his  face 
Wild  anger's  withering  wintry  gloom 

Had  fled,  and  left  nae  trace ; 
That  frae  the  landscape  o'  his  sotil 

The  clouds  had  passed  away; 
And  I  felt  like  ane  wt^'s  sudden  cast 

Frae  night  to  suimy  day. 

He  raised  me  up,  and  bade  me  dicht 
My  sorrow-laden  een ;  ^^  . 
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SUSAN  OLIPHANT — A  TBWB  TAtE. 


l%en  took  my  hands  in  his,  and  said, 

"I  still  will  be  your  frien'. 
That  ye  should  hide  your  love  &ae  me 

Made  me  right  wroth,  I  trow ; 
But  I  find  ye  are  virtuous,  and 

The  passion's  aff  me  noo. 

Sae,  if  ye  like,  ye  e'en  may  send 

An  answer  to  the  chiel, 
And  tell  him  to  come  wast  the  night ; 

I  ken  his  auld  folks  weel. 
Aad  gin  ye  be  like  other  maids. 

Ye  '11  like,  nae  doubt,  far  better 
To  see  the  honest  lad  himsel', 

Than  get  anither  letter." 

I  ope'd  the  gilt-edged  sheet  and  read, 
And  though  it  wasna  lang, 

'T  was  gade  the  little  that  was  o't, 
And  ended  wi'  a  sang ! 

A  sweet  sweet-worded  sang,  a'  fa' 
0'  dear  heart-wyling  turns ; 

'Twas  written  by  our  own  loved  bard- 
Oar  dear  immortal  Bonu ! 

Noo,  my  sweet  cousin  Alice, 

Ye  've  aye  been  dear  to  me. 
My  bridal  day  is  drawing  nigh, 

And  bride's-mai4  ye  maon  be. 
'T  is  settled  a' — neist  Sunday  week 

Mess  John  wons  up  the  matter. 
But,  hech,  sirs !  how  I  started  when 

I  gat  my  first  love-letter ! 


From  Chuoban'  Jouraal. 
SUSAN    OLIPHANT. A   TRUE   TALE. 

At  one  end  of  a  village  near  the  celebrated 
Falls  of  the  Clyde,  and  close  on  the  river's  brink, 
was  situated,  some  years  ago,  a  neat  cottage.  It 
could  not,  from  its  size,  be  the  villa  of  a  gentle- 
man, yet  it  wore  a  superior  look  to  the  dwellings 
in  its  neighborhood.  Surrounded  by  a  garden  and 
orchard,  the  exterior  of  this  cottage-dwelling  spoke 
of  modest  plenty  and  humble  contentment ;  nor 
did  its  interior  disappoint  the  opinion  formed  of  it. 
Its  iimiates  were  a  man,  now  descending  into  the 
vale  of  years,  yet  still  hale  and  vigorotis ;  his  wife, 
past  middle  age ;  and  a  lovely  girl  their  only  child. 
James  Otiphant  was  by  profession  a  gardener ;  but 
though  his  fruit  trees  yielded  abundantly,  and  his 
flowers  and  vegetables  were  the  finest  in  the  neigh- 
borhood ;  though  his  wife's  dairy  was  the  neatest, 
and  her  cream  and  butter  the  sweetest,  yet  could 
not  their  apparent  means  of  livelihood  account  for 
many  of  the  comforts,  and  even  luxuries,  which 
were  to  be  found  in  tiieir  cottage;  and, indeed, 
there  is  no  reason  for  concealing  the  fiict,  so  much 
to  Oliphant's  credit,  that,  having  been  gardener 
for  many  years  to  an  English  nobleman,  the  latter, 
at  his  death,  left,  him  an  annuity  which,  though 
small,  being  husbanded  with  frugality,  and  sec- 
onded by  industry,  went  a  great  way.  James'  wife 
was  an  Englishwoman,  and  this  will  account  for 
the  air  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  in  and 
around  their  little  abode ;  for,  though  we  would 
not  be  harsh  on  our  countrywomen,  who  does  not 
know  that  the  things  intended  by  these  expressions 
are  only  known  in  perfection  in  the  dwelling  of 
the  English  peasant !  Mrs.  Oliphant  was  some- 
what arbitrary,  and  very  reserved.  She  liked  to 
rule,  without  giving  reasons  for  her  conduct ;  yet 
she  raled  so  well,  and  was  so  astive  and  attentive 


to  all  her  duties,  that  she  merited  neither  nskiiid- 
ness  nor  reproof,  and  the  voice  of  discord  was 
never  heard  in  their  habitation,  where  each  knew 
and  performed  their  own  part,  for  the  bene6t  of 
the  whole.  It  is  true  the  girl  Susan,  with  her 
fine  forehead  and  sunny  smile,  and  the  depth 
of  feeling  in  her  dark  blue  eyes,  sometimes  longed 
for  more  cheerful  society  than  that  of  her  parents, 
or  a  more  unreserved  and  congenial  mind  than 
her  mother's,  to  which  to  pour  forth  all  its  loi.g- 
ings,  all  its  aspirations.  It  would  appear  llirj 
wished  her  to  receive  an  education  and  breedio^ 
somewhat  superior  to  what  a  cottage  girl  miglil 
require,  for  she  was  exempted  by  her  mother  from 
any  part  in  the  menial  offices  of  the  little  hoose- 
hold  ;  and,  from  a  desire  to  exclude  her  from  ik 
contamination  of  low  companionship,  her  faihcr 
was  her  only  instructor  :  but  he  was  a  well-edoci- 
ted  intelligent  man,  as  many  of  his  class  are  knouD 
to  be  in  Scotland,  so  that  he  was  quite  compe- 
tent to  direct  his  chOd's  early  education.  She 
was  always  dressed,  too,  with  a  lady-like  simplid- 
ty,  equally  remote  from  coarse  plunness  ud 
flaunting  vulgarity,  and  her  own  little  room  vu 
adorned  with  care,  and  furnished  with  books  of 
elegant  literature.  Allowed  to  choose,  in  a  gmt 
measure,  her  own  employment,  she  loved  to  tend 
the  rich  flowers  her  father's  care  procured  for  her, 
to  listen  to  the  happy  notes  of  the  birds  among  the 
fruit  trees ;  but,  above  all,  to  wander  on  the  Ittnh 
of  the  Clyde,  with  some  improving  books,  from 
whose  silent  but  eloquent  companionship  the  tccc 
of  her  mind  and  feelings  was  insensibly  raised  lo 
high  communing  and  graceful  thonghts,which  apin 
difl!used  a  eharm  over  her  daily  deportment,  hanlly 
to  be  expected  firom  her  rank  m  life.  Treated  thus 
with  lavish  indulgence,  without  a  care  or  sorrow 
'to  cloud  her  days,  what  could  our  young  heroine 
desire  more  for  happiness  1  But  yet,  somehow, 
she  envied  the  fond  caresses  and  unrestrainMl 
interchange  of  feeling  and  affection  which  she 
had  witnessed  in  poorer  dwellings  than  theire. 
She  wished  her  mother  vrere  not  so  distant,  and 
that  she  were  invited  to  twine  her  arms  aroupd 
her  father's  neok,  when  she  had  repeated  to  him 
her  daily  task  ;  but  such  were  not  their  winning 
ways.  So  she  locked  the  loving  emotions  of  hot 
heart  the  closer  in  that  pore  sanctuary,  and  oon^ 
tented  herself  with  returning  her  dear  parents 
kindness  by  devoted  meekness,  and  dutiful  obedi- 
ence to  all  their  wishes. 

Thus  passed  Susan's  childhood  and  early  vonth. 
When  verging,  however,  on  womanhood,  sh« 
earnestly  sought  to  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  school 
of  the  adjoining  parish,  not  to  much  to  seek  socie- 
ty, as  to  acquire  some  branches  of  useful  knowl- 
edge which  her  father  was  not  competent  to  im- 
part. After  short  demurring,  and  a  private  consul- 
tation, father  and  mother  consented.  Eager  tt 
improve,  the  ardent  girl  pursued  diligently  >"« 
successfully  the  studies  pointed  out  to  her ;  tat 
ere  many  months  had  elapsed,  a  sudden  stroke 
compelled  the  aged  teacher  to  call  to  his  assistaiiM 
a  clever  young  man,  the  son  of  an  early  friend^ho 
was  studying  for  the  church,  and  who  wished  to 
fill  up  his  leisure  by  instructing  the  young.  From 
this  new  instructor'Susan  obtained  stores  of  knowl- 
edge of  a  higher  kind  than  she  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  old  schoolmaster ;  and  it  will  readily 
be  anticipated  that  these  were  rendered  sU  the 
more  delightful  to  her,  by  their  coming  ftom  » 
being  possessed  of  the  natural  qualities  which 
were  calculated  to  awaken  a^lass  of  sy 
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appropriate  to  her  age.  With  her,  the  mastering 
of  a  task,  and  the  receiving  for  it  the  meed  of  ap- 
probation, were  now  matters  of  a,  deeper  interest 
timi  t'ofore ;  in  short,  witliout  being  conscious  of 
it,  eIic  had  given  her  heart  to  the  young  teacher. 
It  \va.s  not  long  after  tliis  that,  a  second  stroke 
carrying  off  tiie  old  master,  the  new  one  sought 
ami  obtained  the  appointment  to  his  situation ;  a 
humble  one,  but  presenting  a  reasonable  security 
against  want.  William  Macdonald  thought  he 
might  now,  without  impropriety,  seek  the  hand  of 
his  young  pupil,  and  it  required  but  a  few  words 
to  make  him  aware  that  he  already  possessed  some 
advantages  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object. 
After  that  revelation — abrupt,  and  almost  unpre- 
meditated on  either  side — Susan  returned  no  more 
to  school.  She  shrunk  with  instinctive  maiden 
delicacy  from  throwing  herself  in  her  lover's  way; 
but  we  cannot  doubt  her  heart  beat  rapturously 
as,  after  a  few  days  of  her  unwonted  absence,  she 
saw  her  teacher  on  a  lovely  spring  evening  come 
to  her  home  to  learn  the  reason.  Again  and  again 
be  came,  and  she  suffered  herself  to  be  led  by  him 
along  the  flowery  bank  of  the  Clyde.  She  had 
found  what  long  she  had  yearned  for,  a  congenial 
heart  and  cultivated  mind  with  which  to  commune, 
and  she  readily  promised,  provided  that  her 
parents'  views  were  in  harmony  with  her  own,  to 
be  his  wife.  Need  it  be  said  they  gave  glad  con- 
sent. Though  of  humble  birth,  William's  educa- 
tion had  been  liberal.  His  bearing  was  that,  we 
might  almost  say,  of  a  gentleman  ;  his  situation 
was  comfortable  ;  his  prospects  encouraging.  So 
Susan,  only  in  her  seventeenth  year,  was  wedded 
to  William  Macdonald. 

Mrs.  Oliphant,  exulting,  gave  her  only  child  a 
liberal  wardrobe,  and  substantially  furnished  her 
bed-room  ;  her  father  gave  her  some  articles,  with 
his  fervent  blessing;  and  Susan  took  possession 
of  a  small  but  neat  dwelling  adjoining  her  hus- 
band's school. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  wedding,  the  young 
wife  was  unpacking  her  trunks,  and  arranging 
tidily  her  clothes,  when  Macdonald  entered. 
"  What !  is  school  over  so  soon  ?  I  did  not  think 
it  was  so  late." 

"  Why,  you  know  this  is  Saturday,"  replied  the 
husband ;  "  leave  off  fatiguing  yourself,  and  come 
and  take  a  walk ;  but  what  is  all  this  you  have 
spread  around  youl" 

"  Dear  William,  my  mother  has  been  very  gen- 
erous and  very  kind,"  replied  Susan  :  "  she  has 
stocked  me  with  clothes  and  with  good  house  linens; 
and  see,  here  is  a  piece  of  Holland  for  shirts  fur 
you.    I  mean  to  begin  them  immediately." 

It  is  marvellous  how  small  a  circumstance  will 
serve  to  reveal  a  propensity  hitherto  prevented 
'from  showing  itself.  Macdonald  possessed  many 
(^ood  qualities,  but  he  was  envious  and  avaricious ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  few  articles  of  value  now 
Rpruad  out  before  him  stimulated  these  hideous 
f<3elings  into  a  state  of  unhappy  activity. 

"It  is  very  strange  how  your  mother  should 
have  80  many  fine  things,"  he  observed  ;  "  where 
had  she  the  money  lo  buy  them?" 

"  I  know  not — ^how  should  II  She  tells notme 
her  secrets,  if  any  she  has  ;  but  you  forget,  dear 
William,  she  was  for  a  long  time  ladies'-maid, 
and  then  house-keeper,  to  a  nch  and  noble  family. 
Doubtless  she  saved  something ;  but  it  is  so  kind 
to  bestow  it  thus  on  me,  that  I  think  we  had  bet- 
ter lake  it  gratefully,  and  never  trouble  ourselves 
about  how  she  got  it." 


This  was  said  gaily  and  innocently ;  yet  the 
next  instant,  as  if  stung  by  an  after-thought,  a 
crimson  blush  spread  over  her  face  and  brow,  and 
she  exclaimed  energetically,  "  Honestly,  William, 
I  'II  swear  it  was  made.  Often,  often  I  've  heard 
my  father  say  how  her  master's  family  valued  her 
incorruptible  fidelity  and  honesty." 

"  Oh,  I  doubt  not  that ;  I  am  quite  sure  of  that, 
my  dear  girl,"  promptly  replied  the  husband; 
"  but'" — the  demon  spirit  of  avarice  was  knocluBg 
at  his  breast — "  but  do  you  think  your  mother  has 
anything  considerable  ?" 

"  I  have  not  even  an  idea.  We  have  had  every 
comfort  and  lived  well.  All  she  has  will  be  mine 
at  her  death  (I  pray  God  it  may  be  long  till  then.) 
She  told  me  so  the  night  before  we  were  married: 
and,  by  the  way,  William,  what  do  you  think  of 
this!  I  had  ajmost  forgot  I  was  just  going  to 
show  it  to  you.  My  mother  ffave  me  this  at  the 
same  time,''  putting  into  his  bands  a  very  small 
and  elegant  lady's  gold  watch  ;  "  it  was  her  young 
lady's  gift  on  her  death-bed — for  my  mother  sat 
up  with  her  many  nights — mother  told  me  to  keep 
it  safely ;  it  was  the  most  valuable  thing  she  had, 
and  I  had  never  seen  it  before.  But  it  is  only  to 
look  at,  William,  for  me ;  it  is  not  fit  for  me  to 
wear,  you  know  ;  but  is  it  not  beautiful?" 

"  It  is  a  valuable  thing,  Susan,  dear ;  lay  it  up 
carefully."  The  demcn  of  avarice  was  gnawing 
at  his  heart.  He  sat  buried  in  meditation  while 
his  young  wife  wound  up  the  watch,  put  it  to  her 
eaf ,  and  after  looking  at  it  a  few  moments  with 
girlish  delight,  replaced  it  in  its  case,  and  locked 
It  in  her  drawer. 

A  few  weeks  after  this  unhappy  event,  Mac- 
donald found  it  necessary  to  permit  his  wife  to 
attend  the  bedside  of  her  father,  who  was  seized 
with  a  fatal  illness.  Susan  was  most  sedulous  in 
her  attentions,  and  sometimes  fancied  the  invalid 
looked  anxiously,  as  if  wishing  to  speak  to  her 
alone.  At  length,  one  day,  having  hastened  to 
the  cottage,- she  found  her  mother  absent  in  the 
village  on  some  necessary  errand.  The  child  of  a 
neighbor  was  in  tlio  kitchen,  who  told  her  her 
father  slept.  Stealing  to  liis  bedside,  however,  in 
a  few  moments  he  awoke.  "  Is  it  you,  Susan!" 
asked  he  feebly  ;  "  where  is  your  mother  ?" 

"Gone  out  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  shall  get 
you  anything  you  require." 

"  It  is  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  I  want,  my 
child.  Your  mother  has  a  will  of  her  own  ;  but  I 
fear  I  am  dying,  and  I  will  not  leave  the  world  in 
peace  with  a  lie  in  my  right  hand.  Susan,  dear, 
though  I  have  striven  to  be  a  father  to  you,  yon 
are  no  child  of  mine.  Forgive  me,  Susan,  for  ever 
deceiving  you  thus.  I  say,  Susan,  you  are  not  my 
daughter,"  repeated  he  anxiously,  as  she  answered 
not  at  first.  "  Oh,  do  not  talk  so,  father — ^father. 
He  is  raving!"  hurriedly  exclaimed  the  terrified 
girl. 

"  Nay,  hear  me  ;  I  cm  in  my  senses,  and  speak 
the  tnith.  When  I  am  gone,  tell  your  mother 
what  I  have  told  you,  and  that  I  conjure  her  to 
confide  in  you,  and  make  provision  for  you  out  of 
what  is  justly  yours,  not  hers."  But  at  this  in- 
stant the  sound  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  return  met  his 
ear,  and  he  stopped  suddenly,  apparently  leaving 
his  well-intentioned  but  injudicious  communication 
incomplete.  Shrinking  from  the  idea  of  his  wife's 
reproach,  and  trembling  under  her  ascendancy,  he 
leu  one  exposed  to  the  storm  which  he  avoided, 
the  person  whom  he  oufrht  rather  to  have  sheltered 
if  he  could ;  so  thoughtlessly  selfish  are  many  even 
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whom  the  world  calls  worthy  characters.  Bart- 
ing  a  penetrating  jrlance  at  the  uncertain,  troubled 
looks  of  hei  husband  and  daughter,  Mrs.  Oliphant 
bustled  to  his  side.  He  had  fainted,  and  his  end 
approached  rapidly.  Susan  whispered  her  mother 
that  he  believed  tiiinself  dying,  which  explained, 
or  appeared  to  do  so,  the  agitation  she  had  wit- 
nessed on  her  entrance,  though  Susan  said  it  not 
with  that  intention  ;  indeed  she  knew  not  what  to 
think,  nor  how  to  act,  so  strangely  had  her  father's 
words  bewildered  her.  Remaining  with  the  dying 
man  till  her  husband  came  to  fetch  her,  they  to- 
eether  watched  the  close  of  the  scene,  then  leav- 
ing a  neighbor  with  the  new-made  widow,  they 
returned  to  their  home,  thus  early  visited  with 
sorrow.  William  tenderly  soothed  his  weeping 
wife;  but  when  she  reached  her  dwelling,  she 
shut  herself  in  her  room,  to  ask  her  sorely  agi- 
tated heart  what  she  ought  to  do.  "  Can  it  be  so  ? 
Am  I,  indeed,  not  his  cfiild?"  A  thousand  cor- 
roborative circumstances  flashed  on  her  recollec- 
tion. *' Whose,  then,  am  I?  The  concealment 
tells  roe."  Having  made  the  communication  to 
her  husband  without  suppressing  a  word,  the  poor 
girl  clung  to  his  breast  with  passionate  fervor,  as 
if  fearful  he  would  drive  her  thence  ;  but,  pressing 
her  affectionately  closer,  he  said,  "  Well,  my  dear ; 
eompose  yourself.  What  is  that  to  us,  that  it 
should  disturb  our  happiness  for  a  moment  1  Are 
you  not  my  wife — my  own  Susan  still  V 

These  few  words  lightened  the  load  of  yoor 
Susan's  sorrow  of  more  than  half  its  weight ;  but 
she  knew  not  that  her  William  cherished  in  his 
bosom  an  adder  which  was  to  poison  his  peace 
and  v?reck  her  happiness.  What  did  it  signify  to 
him  who  was  her  lather,  provided  he  could  gut 
possession  of  the  ample  provision  Oliphant's  last 
words  pointed  at  ? 

The  poor  gardener,  laid  in  the  grave,  his 
widow's  grief  was  decent,  yet  compost.  Susan 
put  off  her  bridal  attire  for  appropriate  mourning ; 
and  her  husband  suppressed,  with  effort,  the  im- 
patience of  the  demon-disturber  of  his  repose. 
After  questioning  and  cross-questioning  his  poor 
wife,  who  now  began  to  be  aware  of  the  passion 
which  possessed  him,  Macdonald  at  length  insisted 
that  Susan  should  deliver  James  Oliphant's  last 
instructions  to  the  widow.  It  had  been  Mrs. 
Oliphant's  habit,  as  was  natural,  never  to  pass  her 
daughter's  door  without  calling  ;  and  each  even- 
ing, when  they  had  not  so  met  during  the  day, 
and  now,  especially,  in  the  retirement  of  her  new- 
made  widowhood,  Susan's  walk  with  William 
was  to  her  cottage.  But  again  and  again  the  sen- 
sitive daughter  shrunk  from  her  hateful  task,  till 
Macdonald  threatened  to  undertake  it  himself; 
therefore,  knowing  he  was  irritable,  and  her  mo- 
ther resolute,  for  fear  of  an  outbreak  of  temper 
between  the  only  two  beings  in  the  world  she  had 
to  love,  the  devoted  young  wife  set  out  alone  to 
perform  her  mission\.  Her  mother's  cottage  was 
trim  and  snug  as  usual,  the  widow's  grief  had  not 
hindered  her  accastomed  cares.  Susan  trembled 
violently,  bot  at  last  faltered  out  the  substance  of 
her  last  conversation  with  him  she  had  ever  called 
her  father.  The  widow  heard  her  out  with  mar- 
vellously  little  change  of  countenance  and  manner. 
At  the  conclusion  she  wept.  "  Yes,  ray  poor  girl, 
there  is  a  mystery  about  your  birth  that  had  better 
be  led  as  it  is,  for  it  has  already  cost  much  sorrow. 
I  beg  you  will,  at  least,  ask  no  more  on  the  sub- 
ject at  present.  A  tune  may  come  when  you  will 
Imow  all." 


Macdonald  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  his  wife's 
report  of  this  interview.  Bent  on  bettering  his 
condition,  the  good- will  of  a  school  in  the  nnt 
town  was  to  be  sold,  and  he  coveted  the  pos- 
session ;  but  his  wife's  mother  approved  not  of  the 
plan,  and  refused  the  means.  Several  violeal 
altercations  consequently  tuuk  place  between  bin 
and  the  widow  Ohphant  on  the  subject  of  what  be 
insisted  was  Susan's  portion  ;  and  no  asseventiain 
of  the  widow,  that  she  possessed  only  her  own— 
and  that,  except  by  her  choice,  his  wife  was  en- 
titled to  no' part  of  it — nor  yet  the  sorrowful  plead- 
ings of  the  distressed  Susan,  could  stop  the 
unseemly  and  unwonted  strife.  At  length  Mu- 
donald,  hoping  to  force  his  mother-in-law  to  meet 
his  views,  positively  forbade  aiiy  intercourse  be- 
tween her  and  his  wife,  and  became  harsh  ud 
unkind  to  the  young  and  lovely  being  who  had  so 
lately  surrendered  her  happiness  to  his  keeping. 
The  struggle  between  avarice  and  his  better  natiue 
now  became  deadly  in  his  breast ;  and  one  bitter 
autumn  day  he  took  his  way  to  the  cottage  of  Mn. 
Oliphant.  Outrageous  was  the  war  of  woids  in 
the  scene  that  ensued  ;  and  the  schoolmaster  i«- 
tnrned  to  his  young  wife  in  a  state  of  bonibie 
excitement.  Tlio  fiend  had  triumphed,  and  «v 
raging  uncontrolled  within.  He  vociferated  wonb 
of  reproach  to  the  unoffending  Susan  ;  yea,  with 
coward  hand  drove  her  from  him,  and  then  fled 
from  the  house.  The  cold  chill  of  despair  slraek 
to  the  heart  of  the  hapless  Susan  ;  but  when,  tiler 
a  period  of  time,  she  found  that  her  husband  r- 
turnnd  not,  she  flew  rather  than  walked  to  the 
home  of  her  contented  happy  childhood.  Heie 
she  immediately  perceived  that  an  angry  inter- 
view had  taken  place  between  her  husband  and 
her  mother. 

"  My  dear  mother,  tell  me  all,  I  heseeeh 
you " 

"  Mother !  I  am — for  I  must  now  reveal  what  I 
hoped  to  remain  secret — I  am  not  your  mother." 

"  Tell  me,  tell  me  in  pity,"  said  Susan,  "htfe 
I  indeed  no  mother  to  fly  to  in  this  dismal  hour' 
Oh !  I  will  bless  yon  forever,  if  you  will  only  let 
me  call  you  my  mother !"  More  moved  than  the 
had  ever  been  by  the  piteous  looks  and  words,  awl 
yet  more  piteous  situation  of  the  gentle,  forlon, 
and  so  lately  happy  girl,  the  widow  raised  her 
kindly,  and  besought  her  to  be  calm,  and  hear  the 
tale  which  the  selfish  passions  of  her  husband  hd, 
by  his  frenzied  provocations,  wrung  from  the  long 
unmoved  and  imperious  woman.  Susan  fixed  a 
glazed  yet  anxious  eye  on  the  speaker  as  she  wo- 
ceeded.  "  I  shall  bo  as  brief  as  possible.  TV 
time,  however,  is  come  when  you  must  know  the 
truth  ;  and,  remember,  the  disclosure  has  not  beea 
of  my  seeking.    I  was,  as  you  know,  housekeeper 

in  the  noble  family  of .    My  lovely  young« 

lady  was  your  mother  !"  Susan,  In  an  agony  of 
distress,  shuddered,  but  remained  calm.  "  There 
had  been,  as  I  leanit  from  indistinct  expresaoos 
of  my  dying  mistress,  a  species  of  maniage  be- 
tween her  and  your  father,  a  gentleman  of  high 
degree,  but  it  had  been  secret  and  irr^iilai- 
There  was  not  at  any  rate  a  vestige  of  eridente 
of  the  deed,  and  tlierefore  there  hung  over  your 
birth  all  the  disgrace  of  illegitunacy.  Your  father 
was  absent  with  his  regiment.  To  shield  pnj 
mother  and  her  family's  proud  name,  I  conreyed 
you  secretly  to  James,  my  late  husband,  "'''"  ""J 
head  gardener,  and  then  my  suitor.  He  succeeded 
in  placing  you  in  safety  with  a  nurse,  whil^  I  J®" 
mained,  for  the  few  days  life  ww  granted,  mu 
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the  poor  mother.  I  never  left  hor  or  her  remains 
till  I  saw  them  laid,  in  unsuspected  pority,  in  a 
lamented  grave.  The  nieht  of  her  death  she  ^ve 
aoe  the  watch  you  have,  faintly  whispering, '  Give 
it  to  my  child,  if  she  survives.'  " 

"  Oh !  dear  and  precious  legacy  of  her  who  gave 
me  being !"  wept  the  desolate  orphan,  as  if  over 
a  mother's  grave. 

"  Hear  me  out,  my  poor  girl.  After  a  short 
time  I  joined  him  who  then  became  my  husband ; 
and  communicating  with  your  father,  who  was 
abroad,  was  commanded  by  him  to  keep  the  birth 
of  his  child  secret  as  the  grave  that  had  sheltered 
its  mother,  bestowing  on  me  a  sura  of  money. 
Tested  in  my  owq  name ;  but  (such  was  the  conii- 
deoce  reposed  in  me)  trusting  to  me  to  provide  for 
the  ofispring  of  error  and  sorrow.  Not  unworthy 
was  I  of  the  trust  thus  confided  in  me,"  proceeded 
she  proudly.  "  You  know,  Susan,  I  have  cared 
for  you ;  I  have  educated  and  provided  for  you  far 
beyond  our  seeming  station.  It  was  my  pnde  and 
joy  to  surround  you  even  with  elegancies.  Not- 
withstanding what  I  told  yott,  after  the  unfortu- 
nate disclosure  my  late  husband  made  to  you, 
your  father  yet  lives ;  and  some  uf  the  books  and 
articles  you  have  were  sent  to  me  by  him  for  your 
ttse." 

"  Which — which  are  thoyt"  again  interrupted 
tlie  anxious  Susan. 

"  You  shall  know  that  by  and  by,"  soothingly 
replied  the  woman.  "I  always  intended  you 
should  have  abundantly  sufficient  for  your  moder- 
ate and  reasonable  wants  ;  but  in  such  a  form,  and 
at  such  times,  as  I  saw  best.  But  the  violence, 
pertinacity,  and  avarice  of  your  husband  has  pro- 
voked this  disclosure,  and  to  his  own  complete  dis- 
oomfiture ;  since  I  have  at  length  convinced  him," 
she  bitterly  added,  "  that  neither  the  law  he 
threatened  me  with,  nor  any  power  he  could  ap- 
peal to,  can  procure  him  what  he  seeks.  The 
name  of  your  father  I  am  bound  to  conceal,  and 
neither  coaxing  nor  violence  shall  force  it  from 
me.  The  only  other  being  who  knew  it,  sleeps ! 
now  in  the  silence  of  death.  Even  you,  poor' 
innocent  sufferer  for  the  faults  of  others,  must  not 
ask  me  this."  But  she  spoke  to  nearly  insensible 
ears.  Susan's  brain  had  hardly  comprehended  the 
latter  part  of  her  communications.  Seeing  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  sirl,  she  immediately 
accompanied  her  home.  The  wretched  Mac- 
donald,  already  half-repenting,  yet  writhing  under 
resentment  and  disappointment,  saw  them  pass 
his  school  window,  but  forbore  to  intrude  upon 
them. 

Hardly  conscious  as  she  was,  when  placed  in 
her  own  bed,  the  heart-stricken  mourner  pointed 
to  her  drawer,  and  eagerly  persisted  that  her  now 
pitying  and  anxious  attendant  should  bring  her 
somewhat  from  thence.  The  widow  at  length 
comprehended  her,  and  placed  in  the  tiembhng 
hands  uf  her  proteg^  the  watch,  the  legacy  of  her 
dying  mother.  Clasping  and  kissing  it,  she  hung 
its  chain  around  her  neck,  and  hid  the  bauble  in 
her  bosom.  When  Mrs.  Oliphant  had  done  what 
■he  could  for  the  comfort  of  the  nearly  unconscious 
invalid,  she  left  her  to  seek  medical  aid,  first  call- 
ing Macdonald,  who,  conscience-stricken  at  what 
had  been  his  cruel  work,  hung  with  tender  erief 
and  self-reproach  over  the  uncomplaining  sufurer. 
A  dry  and  burning  kiss,  a  few  murmured  words 
of  fondness,  were  all  her  reply  to  bis.  flood  of  tears 
and  passionate  intreaties  for  forgiveness.  Tlie 
same  night  Susan's  senses  wholly  forsook  her; 
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and,  notwithstanding  all  that  human  skill  could  do, 
ere  five  days  more  her  spirit  had  fled,  the  victim 
of  parental  error,  and  of  the  selfish  passions  of  her 
protectress  and  her  husband. 

When  the  solemn  scene  was  finally  closed,  what 
must  have  been  the  sensations  of  the  survivors  1 
We  would  not  seek  to  veil  errors  every  one  must 
condemn — selfishness  and  avarice  persisted  in,  and 
terminating  in  the  untimely  death  of  a  youthfU 
wife,  the  only  being  blameless  in-  thm  domestic 
tragedy.  Macdonald  obtained  employment  in  a 
distant  town,  and  returned  no  more  to  the  banks 
of  the  Clyde.  We  trust  he  has  spent  his  days  in 
penitence  and  humble  contentment.  Mrs.  Oliphant 
remained  in  her  cottage,  and  hired  a  peraon  to  cul- 
tivate her  garden.  It  must  have  appeared,  if  we 
have  faithfully  sketched  her  character,  that  she 
was  not  a  woman  of  much  sentiment  or  sensibility  ; 
yet  she  mourned  for  the  being  she  had  brought  up 
as  her  own  with  a  quiet,  yet  more  settled  grief, 
than  was  to  have  been  expected.  Not  many 
weeks  after  Susan's  death,  a  plain  travelling 
chariot  stopped  at  the  village  inn,  and  a  noble- 
looking  man,  its  only  occupant,  inquired  fur  Mrs. 
Oliphant.  Alighting,  he  was  shown  to  her  dwell- 
ing, and  dismissed  his  little  guide  thither,  with  a 
liberal  recompense.  Great  was  the  widow's  sur- 
prise— much  greater  than  usual  the  trial  of  her 
habitual  self-possession — when  he  stood  before 
her ;  for,  though  eighteen  years  had  passed  over 
them,  she  at  once  recognized  him.  After  ascer- 
taining that  no  one  was  within  hearing,  "I  come 
to  see  you,  my  good  friend,"  the  stranger  said, 
"  to  thank  you  for  your  care  of  my  child.  Your 
last  letter  told  me  of  her  comfortable  marriage.  I 
may  not  indulge  all  I  feel ;  but  I  would  fain  for 
once  see  her — see  the  living  resemblance,  as  you 

have  often  told  me,  of  my  poor  unhappy ." 

Agitation  choked  his  utterance ;  but  his  faithful 
servant  wept  bitterly.  "  Ah !  what  is  this  I  seet" 
glancing  at  her  weeds  ;  "  you  are  lately  become  a 
widow  ;  I  had  not  at  first  observed  it.  Well,  but, 
Mrs.  Oliphant," — and  he  was  proceeding  with 
some  commonplace  words  of  consolation.  "  'Tis 
not  my  widowhood  I  mourn,  my  lord,  though  that 
now  seems  more  sorrowful  than  before.  You 
have  come  to  see  your  lovely  child  ;  and  oh  !  how 
would  her  poor  heart  now  have  been  satisfied  !  but 
she  sleeps  in  the  cold  grave.  Alas !  do  I  live  to 
tell  it?" — wringing  her  bands  in  a  paroxysm  of 
distress.  The  shock  was  great;  but  the  father 
listened  with  deep  interest  to  the  particulars  Mrs. 
Oliphant  chose  to  give  him  of  the  last  illness  and 
deaith  of  his  hapless  child,  the  circumstances  lead- 
ing to  which,  it  may  be  believed,  were  smoothed 
over,  perhaps  in  kindness.  The  stranger  looked 
around  him — he  saw  the  books  he  had  sent  her — 
the  flowers  she  had  reared — her  favorite  canary,  in 
its  spacious  cage,  carolling  the  cheerful  notes  she 
had  so  often  listened  to,  lie  asked  to  have  some- 
thing that  had  belonged  to  her,  and  the  watch, 
which  the  widow  had  taken  from  the  inanimate 
remains,  together  with  its  history,  was  given  to 
him  :  finally,  he  shed  tears  in  bitter  anguish  over 
the  humble  grave  of  the  being  who  had  been 
wronged  so  deeply. 

Such  were  the  emotions  wrung  by  remorse  from 
a  heart  not  wholly  lost  to  the  better  feelings  of  our 
nature.  A  humbled,  childless,  unhonored  man, 
he  returned  to  those  scenes  of  high  life,  where 
there  are  many  bosoms  besides  his  concealing 
under  a  gay  uulsidu  a  sin  and  sorrow-stricken 
heart.    Oh  Uiat  the  rich  and  great  would  reflect  in 
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time  on  the  consequencee  that  may  flow  from  self- 
ishnees  and  error,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
others,  and,  above  aU,  to  the  one  party  who  ever 
is  the  most  innocent,  though  the  most  wronged. 
Here,  indeed,  we  have  seen  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  provide  a  moderate  happiness  for  the  unibrtu- 
nate  victim ;  but,  even  if  nei  married  lot  had  been 
happier,  was  it  altogether  appropriate  t  Alas ! 
no.  Inheriting  by  nature  the  high-toned  mind  and 
delicate  tastes  of  her  parents,  she  was  cast  in  a 
field  where  these  never  could  have  received  their 
proper  gratifications  and  where  unhappiness  con- 
sequently must  have  sooner  or  later  befallen  her ; 
where,  as  it  was,  the  shock  which  they  received 
firom  one  set  of  adverse  circumstances  proved  the 
cause  of  her  lamentable  fate — a  broken  heart  and 
aa  early  grave. 


From  Chamben'  Journal. 
CHARLOTTE   COBDAY. 

Th«  French  Revolution  presents  an  almost  end- 
less gallery  of  scenes  calculated  to  move  the  heart 
to  pity  and  wonder ;  but  it  scarcely  affords  one 
more  affecting  than  the  self-sacrifice  of  Charlotte 
Corday.  The  act  of  this  young  woman  was,  in- 
deed, of  a  kind  which  ought  never  to  be  regarded 
in  any  other  light  than  as  a  great  crime  ;  yet  the 
generous  part  of  mankind  seem  to  have  agreed 
uiat,  all  the  circumstances  being  considered,  some 
allowance  may  be  made  in  her  case,  without  dan- 
ger to  the  interests  of  society. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1793.  The  king  had  been 
six  months  dead  ;  France  had  half  Europe  hang- 
ing on  its  frontiers,  and  several  rebellious  provinces 
within  itself.  The  extreme  danger  in  which  the 
new  republic  stood  had  caused  power  to  pass  en- 
tirely into  the  hands  of  the  meanest  and  most 
frantic  party,  led  by  Marat  and  Robespierre,  while 
the  heads  of  a  more  moderate  party  (Girondins) 
were  not  only  dispossessed  of  influence,  but  ban- 
ished to  the  provinces,  where  they  were  wandering 
in  danger  of  their  lives.  The  government  repre- 
sented only  the  lowest  populace  of  Paris ;  but  it 
alone  possessed  the  energy  capable  of  carrying  the 
republic  through  such  a  crisis,  and  its  supremacy 
was  of  a  species  of  facts  which,  deplore  them  as 
we  will,  occur  as  resistlessly  as  the  laws  of  na- 
ture. 

At  this  time  there  lived  at  Caen,  in  Normandy, 
a  young  woman  who,  like  many  others  of  her  sex, 
had  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  Revolution  from 
its  commencement.  Descended  from  Peter  Cor* 
neille,  the  poet,  Charlotte  Corday  had  much  of  the 
poetical  temperament.  She  had  been  educated  in 
a  convent,  and  had  constantly  labored  to  improve 
the  powers  of  her  mind.  Restless  under  the  re- 
straints of  her  father's  house  at  Armans,  she  had 
gone,  for  the  sake  of  freedom,  to  live  with  a  femalo 
niend  at  Caen.  There  she  had  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  a  young  officer  named  Belzunce,  and  what 
first  gave  her  an  antipathy  to  Marat,  was  his  de- 
nouncing her  lover  as  a  counter-revolutionist.  She 
continued  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  with 
the  greatest  zeal  till  the  expulsion  of  her  favorite 
politicians,  the  Girondins,  from  the  national  con- 
vention, (June  3,  1793,)  when  she  became  dread- 
fully incensed  at  the  party  which  remained  in  pow- 
er, and  particularly  at  the  former  enemy  of  her 
lover.  Her  feelings  were  still  more  highly  wrought 
when  some  of  the  proscribed  Girondins,  Barbarous, 
Petion,  and  others,  came  to  Caen,  and  discoursed 


of  their  wrongs  in  circles  to  which  she  was  admit- 
ted. Immediately  thereafVer  an  insurrectibn  of 
her  party  took  place  in  the  district  of  the  CalTidoa, 
and  the  idea  occurred  to  her,  that  nothing  could  be 
wanting  to  its  success  if  the  chief  of  the  anarchtilt 
in  Paris  wen  put  to  death.  Str^ncd  up  to  tbt 
height  of  political  fanaticism,  she  formed  the  irao- 
lulion  to  go  to  Paris  and  destroy  Marat,  aware  that 
her  own  life  must  fall  as  a  matter  of  eoune,  but 
believing  it  to  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  til- 
vation  of  her  country. 

Behold,  then,  this  woman,  young,  lovely,  intel- 
ligent, pure  in  character,  on  her  way  to  Paris,  bent 
on  a  deed  from  which  it  is  the  nature  of  her  sex, 
age,  and  education,  to  shrink  with  horror.  To 
Barbaroux  she  represented  herself  as  snxioos  t» 
obtain  the  restoration  of  some  papers  belonging  U 
a  friend  of  hers,  from  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
and  he  therefore  gave  her  a  letter  of  introdnctioo 
to  M.  Duperret,  a  member  of  his  party  still  left  in 
the  convention.  He  and  his  companions  had  bwa 
struck  by  her  interesting  appearance,  and  the  fw- 
vor  with  which  she  declaimed  in  favor  of  the  fwe 
and  enlightened  republic  which  they  had  endav- 
ored  to  secure ;  but  they  had  not  the  faintest  notion 
of  the  real  purpose  of  her  journey.  To  deceire 
her  own  friends,  she  sent  her  father  a  letter  an- 
nouncing that  the  increasing  troubles  of  Frases 
had  induced  her  to  seek  refuge  and  qnict  in  Eng- 
land. At  noon  on  the  third  day  she  arrived  in 
Paris,  where  her  first  step  was  to  see  Dupenet, 
and  despatch  the  business  she  had  with  the  mieii- 
ter  of  the  interior.  Then,  eager  to  lose  no  time. 
she  drove  in  a  hackney  coach  to  the  faonse  of 
Marat. 

This  celebrated  man  was  of  mean  origin,  wd 
latterly  had  supported  himself  by  conducting* 
paper  full  of  inflammatory  appeals  to  the  Paris 
mob,  while  he  also  acted  as  a  deputy,  or  represea- 
tative  of  the  nation,  in  the  convention.  Oftcait- 
crow  figure,  and  maniacal  expression  of  counte- 
nance, he  seemed  fitted  by  nature  to  appear  m  » 
supreme  demon  of  discord  amidst  the  storms  of 
such  a  revolution.  The  exigencies  of  the  cn«i 
had  raised  him  to  vast  influence  in  the  convenlioe, 
where  it  was  not  his  own  voice  which  spoke,  hit 
that  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  canaille  of  Paw, 
ready  at  any  time  to  rush  into  the  assembly,  ni 
compel  a  resolution  accordant  witli  their  own. 
Marat  had,  however,  been  for  a  short  time  coiilined 
at  home  with  illness,  though  he  was  not  bo  ill* 
to  be  prevented  from  writbig  his  paper,  and  assaa- 
ing  the  convention  with  incessant  advices,  orden, 
and  remonstrances,  all  tending  to  the  slaughter  of 
persona  whom  he  suspected  of  a  lukewannness  to 
the  great  cause.  Chariotte,  at  her  first  visit,  had 
been  refused  admittance ;  but  she  immediately  re- 
turned to  her  lodging,  and  wrote  the  fbllowinf 
letter  to  Marat :  "  Citixen,  I  have  just  arrived  from 
Caen  ;  your  love  for  your  country  inclines  me  to 
suppose  you  will  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  secret 
events  of  that  part  of  the  republic.  I  will  preseii 
myself  at  your  house ;  have  the  goodness  to  giv» 
orders  for  my  admission,  and  grant  me  a  moment » 
private  conversation.  I  can  point  out  the  means 
by  which  you  may  render  an  important  serrice  B 
Fnnce."  In  the  fear  that  this  letter  mightnot  W- 
duce  the  effect  she  desired,  she  wrote  another,  still 
more  pressing,  which  she  took  herself  at  eight  b 
the  evening.  Marat's  housekeeper,  a  yonngwo- 
man  who  bved  with  him  as  his  wife,  demnrred  *> 
admit  her ;  but  Marat,  having  meanwhile  read  me 
letter  which  she  had  sent,  and  hearing  her  "*'" 
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pronomioed,  nve  order*  for  her  being  instantly 
broaght  into  hi*  room,  although  he  was  silting  at 
the  moment  in  his  bath.  Being  lefl  alone  with 
Um,  she  related  what  she  had  seen  at  Caen  ;  then 
paused,  looking  earnestly  at  him.  He  eagerly  de- 
manded the  names  of  the  deputies  whom  she  bad 
oonversed  with,  and,  snatching  up  a  pencil,  began 
to  write  them  down,  adding,  "  Ve^  well,  they 
shall  all  go  to  the  guillotine."  "  To  the  guillo- 
tine!" she  exclaimed;  at  the  same  time  drawing 
a  knife  from  her  bosom,  she  plunged  it  into  his 
heart.  The  wretched  man  could  only  utter  one 
cry  to  his  housekeeper,  "Help,  my  dear!"  (A 
moi,  ma  chiref)  when  he  fell  lifeless.  The  house- 
keeper, and  a  messenger  who  was  foldmg  news- 
papers in  an  adjoining  room,  rushed  in,  and  found 
him  covered  with  blood,  while  Charlotte  Corday 
atood  serene  and  motionless  by  his  side.  The 
messenger  knocked  her  down  with  a  chair,  and 
the  housekeeper  spumed  hei  with  her  feet.  The 
noise  attracted  the  neighbors,  and  the  whole  quar- 
ter was  speedily  in  commotion.  Charlotte  arose 
from  the  floor,  and  encountered  with  placidity  the 
threats  and  abuse  of  those  who  surrounded  her. 
Certain  members  of  the  section,  drawn  to  the  scene 
by  the  spreading  tumult,  struck  by  her  beauty,  her 
courage,  and  the  calmness  with  which  she  avowed 
her  action,  interfered  to  save  her  from  brutal  im- 
molation, and  conducted  her  to  prison,  where  she 
continued  to  confess  all  with  the  same  tranquil 
•Muraooe. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  Marat  spread 
rapidly  through  Paris,  and  excited  universal  con- 
sternation, as  well  as  grief  and  rage,  go  great  was 
the  imporuuice  at  this  time  attacbeNl  to  his  poblio 
•ervices.  The  act  was  instantly  attributed  by  the 
popular  voice  to  the  proscribed  party  of  the  Gironde, 
axid  made  the  pretext  for  excessive  severity  against 
tach  members  of  that  party  as  were  in  prison,  so 
that  what  Charlotte  designed  for  a  blow  at  the 
anarchists,  only  did  harm  to  her  own  friends. 
"  Such,"  says  M.  Thiers,  "  will  ever  be  the  case 
in  similar  circumstances  ;  a  party  is  proscribed — 
all  are  indignant ;  one,  of  particular  ardor  of  na- 
tore,  bursts  out  with  a  signal  act  of  revenge,  which 
ia  laid  to  the  account  of  uie  whole,  though  nothing 
could  obviously  be  less  for  their  interest,  as  it  in- 
variably is  employed  to  jnstify  further  severities." 
The  utmost  honor  was  paid  to  the  remains  of  the 
•o-called  martyr.  The  Jacobin  dab  was  inclined 
to  demand  for  him  a  situation  in  the  Pantheon, 
notwithstanding  a  law  which  decreed  that  great 
men  should  have  stood  the  test  of  twenty  years 
before  obtaining  such  a  distinction.  They  joined 
to  buy  up  the  presses  with  which  he  had  printed 
his  paper,  The  Friend  of  the  People,  that  they  might 
never  fall  into  less  worthy  hands,  but  be  employed, 
if  possible,  by  some  one  who  should  write  as  zeal- 
ouaiy  and  as  ably  for  the  popoki  cause.  Hia 
body  lay  in  slate  fur  several  days ;  it  was  uncov- 
ered to  show  his  wound  ;  at  the  same  time,  from 
a  motive  truly  French,  his  visage  was  white- 
washed, in  order  to  concisal  the  darkness  produced 
by  a  rapid  corruption.  To  pursue  the  account 
giren  by  M.  Thiers  in  his  History  of  the  Revolu- 
tion— "  The  popular  societies  and  the  sections  de- 
filed in  procession  past  his  bier,  strewing  it  with 
flowers.  Each  president  pronounced  an  oration. 
The  section  of  La  Republiqne  was  the  first  to  ap- 
proach. "He  is  dead!"  exclaimed  its  president 
lagubriously — "  the  friend  of  the  people  is  dead, 
■M  by  assassination !  Let  us  waive  all  eulogy 
vnit  hi*  inanimate  nmaiiw.    His  eulogiom  ia  in 
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hia  career,  his  writings,  his  gory  wound,  his  death ! 
Scatter  floweis  over  the  pallid  corpse  of  Marat, 
my  countrywomen  !  Marat  was  our  friend  ;  he 
was  the  friend  of  the  people  :  it  was  for  the  people 
he  lived,  it  is  for  the  people  he  died."  At  ihese 
words,  young  maidens  made  the  circuit  of  the  bier, 
and  threw  fragrant  flowers  on  the  body  of  Marat. 
The  orator  resumed  :  "  But  suflicient  are  the  lam- 
entations ;  hear  the  mighty  soul  of  Marat,  shaking 
off  its  bonds,  and  saying.  Republicans,  abstain  from 
further  weeping.  To  republicans  is  permitted  but 
one  tear,  ^fter  which  their  country  claims  all  their 
sympathies.  It  was  not  I  who  was  marked  for 
assassination,  but  the  republic ;  it  ia  not  I  who  call 
for  vengeance,  but  the  repoWic,  the  people,  your- 
selves !" 

All  the  societies  .and  all  the  sections  came  one 
after  the  other  around  the  coflin  in  which  the  body 
of  Marat  lay  extended  ;  and  if  history  record  snch 
scenes  with  some  minuteness,  it  may  teach  men  to 
reflect  on  the  influence  of  prepossessions,  and  lead 
them  to  ponder  seriously  when  they  mourn  the 
mighty  of  this  earth,  or  revile  the  unfortunate  of 
their  era. 

Meanwhile,  the  trial  of  the  young  murderess 
was  expedited  with  that  rapidity  for  which  repub- 
lican forms  of  process  were  remaiiiable.  Two 
deputies  were  implicated  in  the  arraignment ;  the 
one,  Duperret,  with  whom  she  had  had  intercourse, 
and  who  had  accompanied  her  to  the  minister  of 
the  interior ;  the  other,  Fanchet,  late  a  bishop,  pre^ 
vioasly  suspected  on  account  of  his  connexion  wMi 
the  right  side,  and  whom  a  woman,  insane  or  m'a^ 
lignant,  falsely  asserted  to  hare  seen  in  the  ff'sXc 
ries  of  the  convention  with  the  prisoner. 

Charlotte  Corday,  when  conducted  hcforc  rile 
tribunal  preserved  her  wonted  calmness.  The  in- 
dictment was  read  over  to  her,  after  which  the 
court  proceeded  to  call  the  witnesses.  The  first 
who  appeared  was  stopped  by  the  prisoner,  wrth» 
out  allowing  him  time  to  commence  his  deposi- 
tion. "  It  was  1,"  she  said,  "  who  kilfed'Marat." 
"  Who  incited  you  to  commit  this  murder?"  de- 
manded the  president.  "His  crimes."  "What 
do  you  mean  by  his  crimes  t"  "•Tlje  calamities 
he  has  caused  since  the  Revolution."  "  Who  are 
they  who  have  instigated  yoa  to  this  action?" 
"  Myself  alone,"  she  proudly  answered  ;  "  I  had 
long  revolved  it  in  my  mintF;  nor  would  I  ever 
have  taken  counsel  of  others  for  such  a  deed.  I 
wished  to  restore  peace  1«. my  country."  "But 
do  you  imagine  you  have  sacrificed  all  the  Ma- 
rats  V  "No,"  respontted' the  prisoner,  with  a 
sigh ;   "  alas !  no." 

She  then  permitted  the  witnesses  to  conclude, 
and  afler  each  testimony,  repeated,  "  That  is  true : 
the  deponent  is  rigitt."  She  defended  herself 
from  one  charge  alone,  namely,  her  pretended 
concert  with  tltie- Girondists ;  and  she  confronted 
only  one  witness,  the  woman  who  hnpHeated  Du- 
perret and  Fauehet  it»  the  case  ;  after  which  she 
seated  herself;;  and 'listened  to  the  remainder  of  the 
process  with  perfect  serenity.  "  You  perceive," 
said  her  advocate,  Chaveau-ljagarde,  briefly  com- 
pressing her  defence,  "  that  the  areosed  confesses 
all  with  imperturbable  firmness.  Such  cemposura 
and  self-^blition,  sublime  in  one  respect,  can  onlr 
be  explained  by  the  most  exalted  pohtieal  fanati- 
cism. It  is  for  yon  to  judge  what  weight  is  due 
to  this  moral  consideration  in  the  scales  of  justice." 

Charlotte  Corday  was  condemned  to  undergo 
the  penalty  of  death.  Her  beautiful  countenance 
evinoed'ito  eoetion  as  the  sentence  'was  deiiveiet): 
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And  she  retoroed  to  piison  with  a  amile  on  her  lips. 
She  wrote  to  Barbaroux,  to  whom  she  related  her 
journey  and  achievement  in  a  letter  full  of  fenit- 
niue  grace,  spirit,  and  dignity ;  she  told  him  ber 
friemls  ought  not  to  regret  her,  for  a  lively  imagina- 
tion and  a  susceptible  heart  threaten  stormy  lires 
to  those  who  may  possess  them.  She  added,  that 
she  was  now  fully  avenged  on  Petion,  who  had, 
■wheta  at  Caen,  suspected  for  a  moment  her  politi- 
cal sentiments.  In  another  letter  to  her  iadier, 
she  intreated  pardon  for  having  disposed  of  her 
life  without  his  permission.  "  f  have,"  said  she, 
"  avenged  many  victims — prevented  others.  The 
people  will  one  day  acknowledge  the  service  I 
nave  rendered  my  country.  For  your  sake  I 
wished  to  remain  mcognito,  but  it  was  impossible. 
I  only  trust  you  will  not  be  injured  by  what  I  have 
ioae.  Farewell,  my  beloved  lather !  Forget  me, 
COT  rather  rejoice  at  my  fate,  for  it  has  sprung  from 
a  noUe  cause.  Embrace  my  sister  fur  me,  whom 
I  love  with  all  my  heart.  Never  forget  the  words 
of  ComeiUe, 

C*est  Ifl  crlmfl  qui  fait  la  bonte,  el  noD  pas  r6chafaud," 
(It  i*  tha  crima  which  niakra  the  ihanie,  and  noi  the  acaflbM.) 

On  the  second  day  after  the  death  of  Marat, 
(July  15,)  Charlotte  was  conducted  to  the  place 
of  execution  in  front  of  the  TuiUeries.  As  she 
passed  along,  she  met  the  insults  of  the  meaner 
riaas  of  people  with  the  modest  firmness  which 
never  led  ber.  The  better  class,  affected  by  her 
•alf-devotion  and  fortitude,  as  well  as  by  her  beaa- 
tr,  beheld  her  in  silence,  some  of  them  with  tears. 
She  mounted  the  scafibld  with  a  cheerful  and  even 
.triumphant  air,  when,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
tthe  time,  not  a  voice  was  raised  against  her.  The 
^executioner  having  removed  the  kerchief  which 
iCareied  her  bosom,  she  blushed  deeply  ;  and  when, 
hajf  a  ptinute  afterwards,  he  held  up  her  head  to  the 
g^ta  of  the  multitude,  this  mark  of  offended  mod> 
.esty  )»ad  pot  yet  passed  away.  Many  of  the  men 
around  the  scaffold,  from  a  natural  emotion  of 
respect,  had  uncovered  themselves ;  some  of  her 
own  sex,  who  had  come  to  revile  her,  stood  mute 
and  abashed;  and  when  the  crowd  separated,  it 
was  observed  to  be  with  a  melancholy  feeling 
very  unusual  at  jiuch  scenes  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

What  we  know  of  the  extravagant  sentiments 
which  reigned  at  that  time,  could  alone  prepare  us 
for  an  anecdote  of  a  singular  naturp  connected 
with  the  death  of  Corday.  A  young  man,  named 
Adam  Lux,  a  commiasafy  from  Mayence,  hap- 
pened to  see  Charlotte  as  she  was  passing  to  the 
acaSbld.  Her  appearance  produeed  in  him  that 
passion  which  is  usually  cawed  love  at  first  sight. 
Entirely  possessed  by  this  feeling,  he  became  inr 
capable  of  calm  reflection,  and  kist  all  sense  of 
personal  fear.  His  feelings  totvards  Charlotte 
were  at  the  same  time  extended  to  everything  in 
any  way  connected  with  her — even  to  the  guOlo- 
tine  by  which  she  had  suffered :  jvbieh  he  now 
regarded  as  a  sacred  altar,  on  which  the  blood  of 
loyalty,  beauty,  and  virtue,  were  o8ered  up.  He 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  death  of  Charlotte, 
proposing  to  erect  a  monument  to  her  memory, 
with  the  inscription,  "GaEATEa  than  Brdtus," 
and  ending  with  an  invocation  of  her  shade  from 
-  the  Elysian  fields,  where  he  conceived  it  to  be 
dwellinff  with  the  other  illustrious  victims  of  the 
'  Revolabon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  r»a- 
•on  of  this  young  man  had  been  overturned  b^  the 
■  czoitements  ot  the  period.    But  such  consider- 


ations  were  not  then  adBiisnUe.    Ha  was  qnieUf 
imprisoned,  tried,  and  executed. 

Justice  has  since  been  done  to  both  Marat  tai 
his  murderess.  He  is  universally  r^arded  as  aa 
execrable  wretch,  who  stopped  at  no  cruelty  in  the 
way  of  accomplishing  his  objects,  and  whcm  no- 
thing but  an  extraordinwry  crisis  in  public  a&in 
could  have  ever  invested  with  any  public  reqwct. 
To  Charlotte  Corday  has  been  awarded  namxed 
pity  and  admiration,  a  meed  the  more  to  be  priied, 
that  it  is  ^ven  in  despite  of  the  natural  horror  felt 
at  the  cnrae  of  assassination,  and  the  relaetauee 
of  mankind  to  admit  anything  which,  by  palliaiisg 
it  in  one  case,  may  tend  to  encourage  it  in  aootbei. 
Her  portrait  is  introduced  into  the  popular  histories 
of  the  period,  and  in  none  of  these  works  do  v« 
find  one  harsh  word  applied  to  bei. 


NAEBODY    KENS   TK. 

CWe  extnot  lU*  pieoa  ot  droUeiT  from  "  WUilli  SMi, 
Fifth  SeriM,"  a  collection  of  original  aon^  pnbliabed  at  Gtaf 
gow,  lo  which  It  had  been  conirlbutad  b7  Mr.  R.  L.  Mdoucl 

Are  ye  doin'  ought  weeU — are  ye  thrivin',  mymaaf 

Be  thankfu'  to  Fortune  for  a'  that  she  sen's  ye ; 
Ye  'n  ha'e  plenty  o'  frien's  aye  to  offer  their  hin', 
When  ye  needna  their  countenance — a'  body  ken* 
ye; 

A'  body  kens  ye, 
A'  body  kens  ye. 
When  ye  needna  their  countenance— a'  body  kcM 
ye! 

Bm  wait  ye  a  wee,  till  the  tide  talc's  a  torn! 

An'  awa  wi'  the  ebb  drifts  the  iavors  die  Mi'i  1% 
Cauld  friendship  will  then  leave  re  lanely  to  nuxua; 
When  yc  need  a'  their  friendship,  tbien  naebodj 
kens  ye; 

Naebody  kens  ye,  Ice. 

The  crony  wha  stnck  like  a  burr  to  your  ade. 
An'  vowed  wi'  bis  heart's  dearest  Muid  to  beftiai' 
ye, 
A  ftve-gninea  note,  roan,  will  part  ye  aa  wide 
As  if  oceans  and  deserts  were  lyin'  between  ye! 
Naebody  kens  ye,  Ate. 

It 's  the  siller  that  does 't,  man !  the  siUer !  the  sillir! 

It 's  the  siller  that  breaks  ye,  an'  mak's  ye,  m' 

men's  ye ! 

When  your  pockets  are  toom,  an'  nae  wab  i'  die  kwa, 

Then  lak'  ye  my  word  for't,  there's  naebody  ken* 

ye; 

Naebody  kens  ye,  &c. 

But  thinkna  I  mean  that  a'  mankind  ate  sae— 
It's  the  butteifly-frien's  that  misfortune  sbwM 
fear  aye — 
There  are  those  worth  the  name— gude  sen'  there 
were  mae ! 
Wha,  the  caulder  the  Mast,  aye  the  ckiaet  in* 
near  ye ; 

Naebody  kens  ye,  Jcc. 

The  (Ken's  wha  can  tell  tis  oar  fan'ts  to  our  fim, 
Bnt  aye  Sn.  our  foes  in  our  absence  defen's  as, 

Leeze  me  on  sic  hearts !  o'  life's  pack  he 's  the  see 
Wha  scorns  to  disown  us  when  naebody  kens  at 

CBoans. 

Naebody  kens  ns,  naebody  hens  ns, 

Pooruth  's  a  dry-norse  frae  foUy  whilk  speans  ns- 
•She  deprives  us  o'  means,  just  to  show  us  our  ftienA 

Wha  winna  disown  us  when  naebody  kens  os. 
Chno&n' AmeL 
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From  Chamben'  Joonal. 
7BNETM1N    TAILOR.' 

Tbe  operadre  tradesmen  of  Gennany — tailors,  shoe- 
makers, printers,  watclimakers,  and  so  forth — are  a 
wondering  race  of  mortals.  As  soon  as  a  workman 
has  finished  his  apprenticeship,  be  goes  upon  his 
tntTels,  walks  on  foot  Irom  town  to  town,  getting  a 
job  here,  and  a  job  there,  and,  if  penniless,  sometimes 
lecaving  aid  from  trades'  gnilds  to  help  him  on  his 
wmy ;  and  at  other  times  Iwgging,  rap  m  hand,  iiom 
pMsengers.  When  he  has  spent  a  number  of  years 
abroad,  and  seen  the  mode  of  working  in  many  dif- 
ferent towns,  he  returns,  marries,  and  settles  down 
as  a  qniet,  home-sta3ring  citizen.  We  have  often 
seen  men  of  this  ragrant  order  in  Germany,  toiUng 
along  the  roads  on  foot,  with  a  knap^k'on  their 
back,  a  stick  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other. 
We  believe  begging  is  strictly  forbidden';  neverthe- 
less, many  a  cap  has  been  held  oat  to  ns  imploringly, 
and  even  with  a  pertinacity  which  no  denial  could 
easily  repel.  One  of  these  wandering  jonmeymen, 
named  Holthaos,  a  tailor,  two  years  ago  published 
an  aocoont  of  his  travels,  which  excited  considerable 
iniecett  in  Germany,  and  has  been  translated  by  Wil- 
liam Howitt,  within  the  last  month  or  two,  and  issued 
Ibr  the  benefit  of  the  English  public.* 

This  singular  prodnetion  is  somewhat  less  amusing 
than  we  had  expected,  for  the  author  says  compora- 
tivety  little  about  his  own  adventures,  or  means  of 
getting  employment,  confining  himself  chiefly  to  a 
narration  m  where  be  went,  with  accotuts  of  the 
plaees  he  visited.  Yet  the  book  is  cnrions,  as  de- 
scribing the  actnal  rambles  of  an  operative  through 
TBiioas  countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  every- 
where depending  for  the  gratification  of  his  passion 
tat  travel  solely  on  his  needle.  As  the  translator 
obaerves,  it  is  the  history  of  a  man  who  "  literally 
aaws  his  way  from  continent  to  continent."  To 
Whatever  eountiy  or  capital  he  goes,  he  finds  masters 
of  his  own  nation  and  trade  established.  He  works 
with  them,  saves  money  enough  to  carry  him  on  to  a 
new  country,  and  there  finds  m  his  young  country- 
men fellow-]^grims  of  the  xtaS  and  knapsack,  ready 
to  bear  him  company  on  new  excursions.  Our  hero 
commences  his  narrative  as  follows : 

"  It  was  in  the  year  1824,  that,  after  the  early  death 
al  my  parents,  I  quitted  my  native  place,  Werdohl,  in 
the  circle  of  Altena,  being  not  yet  sixteen  years  old, 
and  betook  myself  to  Schwelm.  There  I  worked  a 
year  and  a  quarter.  I  then  resolved  on  a  farther 
joamey  through  Germany,  and  set  oat  upon  it  in 
Jnly,  1825,  in  company  with  three  other  hand-work- 
efs,  one  of  whom  was  out  of  Saxony."  They  pro- 
ceed through  the  countries  on  the  Rhine  tu  Berlin, 
after  which  they  go  by  Pomerania  into  Poland. 
Here  they  e.tperience  difficulties  for  want  of  proper 
passports,  and  their  money  runs  so  short,  that  one 
sold  a  shirt,  the  second  a  coat,  and  a  third  a  pair  of 
boots  and  pantaloons.  At  Cracow  the  author  is 
stnuk  with  ague,  which  confines  him  to  the  hospital 
a  fortnight.  Qait  of  this  affliction,  he  obtains  work 
tot  a  few  days,  and  earns  a  little  money,  with  the 
▼iew  of  proceeding  to  Vienna ;  but  the  police  turn 
kim  back  into  Pra!>sia,  and,  beaten  about  from  point 
to  point,  he  is  compelled  to  part  with  his  knapsack  to 
pay  a  debt  which  he  had  incurred  for  lodging.  Light- 
ened of  his  burlen,  our  unfortunate  tailor  pushes  his 
way  homewards;  "and  again,"  says  he,  "I  stood 
poor  and  ragged  only  at  a  few  hours'  distance  from 
my  native  place,  Werdohl."  A  feeling  of  shame  now 
overwhelms  him ;  he  takes  courage,  and  sets  forth  on 

♦  Wanderines  of  a  Joumeyinnn  Tailor,  through  Enropc 
■nd  the  East,  duriag  the  years  1324  to  1840.  By  P.  D. 
Holthaos,  Jonmeyman  Tnilor,  from  Werdohl.  in  West- 
phalia. Translated  from  the  third  German  Edition  hy 
William  Howitt  Laodoa:  Longman  and  Company. 
IS44. 
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a  fresh  cruise.  To  give  anything  like  an  idea-of  hi* 
zigzag  traversings,  and  also  of  his  kriterings  in  differ- 
em  ports  of  Germany,  for  a  number  of  years,  is  oat 
of  the  question.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  at  Erfurt 
he  got  employment,  saved  some  money,  and  was  able 
to  refit  himself  with  clothes  and  knap^ck.  Having 
passed  through  Bavaria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Austria 
Proper,  staying  and  working  a  short  tune  in  Vieima, 
off  he  set  for  Lower  Hungary,  sailed  down  the 
Danube,  and  halted  at  Pancsowa,  where  he  worked 
for  eight  months,  and  then  went  on  a  journey  through 
Wallachia.  At  Bucharest  he  remaiiied  ten  months. 
We  next  find  him  travelling  to  Warsaw,  in  Poland, 
and  after  that  to  the  baths  of  Toplitz  and  Carlsbad. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  latter  place,  the  inscripticn 
struck  his  eye — "  He  who  is  found  begging  in  these 
walks  will  be  seized,  and  sent  with  a  shove  to  his 
own  town."  "I  r^  this,"  says  he,  "with  great 
composure,  for  I  bad  yet  money  in  my  pocket." 
AI\er  a  short  stay,  with  a  glad  heart  he  seized  once 
more  the  old  wander-staff,  and  went  off  towards  Inn* 
spmck ;  journeyed  a  while  through  the  Tjrol,  where 
httle  work  is  to  be  had ;  proceeded  again  by  Hungary 
and  the  Danube ;  and  hearing  that  something  might 
be  done  at  Constantinople,  his  plan  was  made  up  to 
vi.Mt  that  distant  capital. 

The  voyage  down  the  Danube,  and  across  the  Black 
Sea,  lasted  several  weeks,  and  was  fu  from  agreea- 
ble ;  but  all  discomforts  came  to  an  end  when  he  ar- 
rived  ip  Pera,  the  Frankish  suburb  of  ConstantiiK^le. 
<<  Here,"  said  he,  "  I  had  the  good  forttine  to  obtain 
employment  from  the  ladies'  tailor,  M.  Bolle,  and  I 
sat  steadily  for  three  quarters  of  a  year,  and  worked 
bard.  My  manner  of  life  was  wholly  Frankish.  Tc 
breakfast  and  supper  I  had  my  own  table ;  for  din- 
ner, I  frequented  a  Frankish  eating-house.  At  set 
of  sun  the  workshop  was  closed,  and  then  I  retunie4 
to  my  quarters,  which  I  had  taken  in  company  with 
others  of  my  comrades,  and  there  supped.  In  sum- 
mer, supper  consisted  of  figs,  melons,  and  grapes ;  in 
winter,  of  tea,  coffee,  ham,  and  bacon,  which  last  ar- 
ticle the  Maltese  export  in  quantities  to  different  coun- 
tries. After  supper  we  generally  remained  sitting, 
and  smoked  our  tschibook,  and  conversed.  In  win- 
ter, we  worked  again  some  boiurs  by  lamp-light.  Of 
course  I  did  not  omit  on  Simdays,  and  sometimes, 
too,  on  Mondays,  to  go  about  and  observe  the  life  and 
manners  of  this  great  city,  with  its  million  of  men  of 
the  most  various  nations  and  characters."  His  ac- 
count of  Cottsuuitinoplc,  and  the  manners  of  its  inhab- 
itants, is  ample,  extending  to  about  forty  pages  of  hi* 
book,  but  is  only  a  thousand-tiroes  told  talc.  Stam- 
boul  proved  a  golden  soil  to  the  VB,<^rant  tailor ;  he 
saved  thirty-eiglit  ducats  by  his  labor.  Here  he 
might  have  remained  and  become  rich ;  but  no,  he 
had  an  ardent  craving  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  Holy 
Land,  and  set  off  on  a  voyage  to  the  East  accordingly. 

Arrived  in  Egypt,  our  hero  remained  thirteen  weeks 
in  Cairo,  but  was  not  successful  in  picking  up  employe 
ment.  Most  ofhis  time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  pyn- 
mids  and  other  objects  of  curiosity.  "  I  often  visited 
the  slave-market  in  Cairo.  Black  and  brown  people 
lie  separated  into  lots,  and  are  offered  for  sale  by  the 
conductors.  The  brown  are  ft-om  Abyssinia,  and 
have  a  tolerably  handsome  European  cast  of  counte- 
nance, but  with  a  black  woolly  hair.  The  Mack  from 
Darftir,  from  Sennaar,  and  Upper  Egj'pt,  nre  mora 
ugly,  have  thick  hps,  fiat  noses,  through  which  they 
stick  a  bit  of  wood,  so  that  tbe  orifice  may  remain 
open  for  the  ornament  of  an  ivory  ring.  On  each 
cheek  they  have  three  deep  cuts,  and  on  their  heads 
black  wool.  The  majority  are  wholly  naked,  though 
others  have  a  gray  woollen  cloth  round  the  loins, 
which  they  u.se  at  night  as  a  blanket.  If  n  Frank 
come  into  tbe  market,  they  press  eaeerly  forward, 
nod,  call  out  with  a  soft  voice.  '  Tale  beime ! '  and 
would  fain  be  bought  by  him.  In  Egypt,  the  Franks 
are  allowed  to  parchase  some  of  thentr^bat  not  in 
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Constantiiiople.  A  female  slave  costs  from  five  to 
eight  hnndred  piastres — tram  six  to  ten  pounds  Eng- 
lish ;  the  youn^  are  something  dearer.  In  Alexan- 
dria Aey  are  higher,  and  still  higher  in  Constantino- 
ple. No  white  slaves  are  to  be  seen  in  Cairo,  but 
black  ones  in  great  numbers." 

In  Jnne,  18%,  Holthaus  quitted  Cairo  hj  a  vessel 
down  the  Nile,  and  after  a  stay  of  ten  days  at  Dami- 
etta,  contracted  with  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel 
to  carry  him  to  Beyrout,  m  Syria,  for  the  sum  of 
twenty  {nastres,  or  three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The 
voyage  to  Beyrout  was  ludertaken  with  the  hope  of 
procuring  work,  and  a  recruitment  to  the  purse,  from 
a  German  tailor  who  was  established  there.  "  On 
landing,"  says  he,  "I  made  inquiries  after  him  from 
some  CVanks  whom  I  perceived  on  the  strand,  and 
foond  him  in  a  large  naan,  where  only  foreigners 
lodged.  Our  countryman  assisted  as  to  hire  a  room 
in  the  haon — and  a  most  wretched  one  it  was — which 
we  got  for  twenty  parahs  daily.  It  was  neither  drawn 
Dor  paved ;  window  holes  it  bad,  but  no  windows ; 
and  It  was  thoroughly  black,  and  perfectly  alive  with 
fleas,  rats,  and  mice.  There  was  neither  seat  nor 
table  in  it ;  and  for  the  wooden  key  with  which  we 
secured  oar  door,  we  had  three  piastres  extra  to  pay. 
The  slave-merchants,  too,  took  up  their  quarters  m 
otir  haan,  and  offered  their  blacks  for  sale."  This 
tarns  out  a  bad  move.  The  German  tailor  could  not 
give  any  work,  and  Holthaus  resolved  on  a  voyage  to 
Acre. 

With  a  heart  full  of  piety  and  thankfulness,  the 
Mrandering  journeyman  set  his  foot  on  the  Holy  Land, 
aad,  what  was  very  pleasant,  the  Franciscan  monas- 
tery at  Acre  afforded  Dim  three  days'  rest  and  refresh- 
ment free  of  all  cheurge.  "  The  first  night,"  he  ob- 
serves, <'I  passed  without  sleep;  for,  as  I  had  not 
slept  in  a  bed  for  a  year  and  a  half,  I  was  uncom- 
fortable in  one."  Quitting  this  haven  of  rest,  along 
with  a  comrade,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  by  way  of 
Nazareth  to  Jenualem.  This  proved  a  distressing 
pilgrimage.  Towards  evening,  as  the  wayfarers  en- 
tered the  plain  of  Zebnion,  they  sought  for  a  free  inn 
among  the  villages,  but  none  was  to  be  found.  "  It 
was  dark,  and  we  went  on  for  another  half  hour. 
Then,  arriving,  at  a  thicket,  we  turned  to  the  left,  out 
of  the  way,  and  took  ap  our  quarters  under  God's  free 
heaven,  and  beneath  a  peaceful  olive-tree.  Cainel- 
driven  went  past  during  the  night,  and  my  comrade 
was  fall  of  anxiety;  but  we  continued  quiet,  and 
awoke  happy  the  next  morning.  With  the  break  of 
day,  without  any  food,  and  with  only  a  little  supply 
of  water,  which  was  already  warm,  we  arose,  and 
advanced  over  hill  and  dale,  through  copses  of  oak, 
over  stones  and  naked  rocks.  Roads  crossed  them- 
selves in  all  directions.  In  the  mountains  grazed 
long-haired  goats,  and  sheep  with  broad  tails.  Our 
necessity  increased  at  every  step,  as  we  had  no  wa- 
ter; ana  the  burning  heat  made  us  exceedingly  fxint. 
My  companion  flung  himself  on  the  earth,  and  re- 
solved to  die  on  the  spot  rather  than  to  advance  an- 
other step  into  the  viildemess.  After  much  persaa- 
sion,  he  was  prevailed  on  to  go  a  little  further,  col- 
lectexl  his  strength,  and  marched  with  me  forward. 
Presently  we  issued  from  this  desert  track,  and  entered 
again  the  cheerful  green  fields ;  a  well,  too,  after  which 
we  had  so  earnestly  sighed,  presented  itself,  and  a 
kind-hearted  maiden,  like  another  Bebecca,  gave  os 
to  drink.  By  this  well  it  is  always,  and  especially 
towards  evening,  a  busy  scene.  Women  arc  wash- 
ing, gills  come  aad  draw  water  ia  their  jugs  or  leath- 
ern bags,  herdsmen  approach  to  water  their  cattle, 
and  asses  are  loaded  with  water-sacks,  which  they 
carry  frequently  to  a  distance  of  from  six  to  nine 
miks.  We  asked  the  way  to  Nazareth— called  in 
Arabic  Naiara — and  it  was  pointed  out  to  us,  with 
the  assurance  that  it  was  very  easy  to  tind.  There- 
upon we  laid  us  down  under  a  shady  fig-tree  by  a 
oattlA-shad,  aad  refreslted  oorwlves  with  the  dear 


water,  tut  had  nothing  to  eat.  After  this,  when  wt 
had  elimbed  other  hills  covered  with  low  bmshwocd, 
had  seen  to  the  east  the  village  of  Cana  in  Galilee, 
with  its  little  mud  huts,  which  looked  like  rains,  and 
had  again  refreshed  ourselves  with  crfd  water  at  a 
well  near  a  village,  in  a  dale  planted  with  fig  and  ol- 
ive trees,  we  espied  the  Utile  town  of  Nazareth,  stand- 
ing still  and  lonely  on  another  hill,  with  its  little  boa 
of  clay  and  mod,  with  flat  roofs,  from  amid  wbicii  a 
convent  towered  alolt,  surroonded  by  a  tnU.  One 
but,  owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  bill,  lay  as  it  wne 
over  the  other.  And  this,  then,  was  the  place  where 
our  Saviour  passed  the  years  of  his  childbood,  aad 
where  he  afterwards,  on  liis  perambuIatitKis,  tan^ 
in  the  schools." 

At  Nazareth  they  receive  poor  treatment,  and  pay 
ceed  through  a  mii-erable  conmry  to  Tiberias,  satisfied 
with  a  view  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  which  lay  before 
them  ■'  like  a  clear  pure  mirror,  surrotinded  l^  naked 
and  scorched  hills.''  Amid  stones,  crags,  and  sandy 
wastes,  they  travelled  to  Cana,  and  tbcn  back  to  Naa- 
areth,  suffering  great  bodily  distresi  from  hongcr 
and  excoriation  of  the  feet.  Finaliv.  tbev  got  to  Je- 
rasalem  on  the  15th  of  August,  1838.'  Bobhaas 
gives  a  pretty  succinct  accoum  of  the  Holy  city, 
which,  having  inspected  to  his  heart's  content,  hving 
the  meanwhile  at  free  quarters  in  the  Fraocisean 
convent  of  St.  Salvatori,  he  went  off  on  a  wandering 
excursion  to  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea.  He  reinmed 
to  Jerusalem,  and  finally  quitted  that  city  oi  the  3d 
of  September  for  Jaffa,  halting  by  the  way  at  another 
of  those  Franciscan  convents,  vitboat  shelter  frm 
which,  poor  pilgrims  would  die  in  thoosands  in  the 
inhospitable  wilderness.  At  Jaffa,  the  ancient  Jona, 
he  picked  up  bis  former  comrade,  and  the  waadoug 
pair  took  ship  to  Beyrout.  The  vessel,  which  was 
loaded  with  watermeUms,  was  a  bad  sailer,  and  oaa 
day  when  the  anchor  was  dropped,  our  hero  w«at 
ashore  to  a  neighboring  Arab  village.  There  i*  a 
touch  of  nature  in  what  follows.  "  An  old  woman 
speedily  came  running  up  to  me,  and  implcved  rae  to 
enter  her  dwelling.  I  regarded  the  invitation  with 
sttspicion,  for  you  caimot  lightly  trust  the  Arab  and 
Tonrish  women.  But  I  ventured ;  and  she  led  nw 
into  a  miserable  hut,  which  I  was  obliged  to  enter  by 
stooping,  or  rather  creeping  through  its  low  doorway. 
There,  on  the  floor,  lay  a  black  man  and  a  boy,  who 
were  both  ill.  The  M  woman  made  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  wished  me  to  cure  them.  I  cotild  only 
shrug  my  shoulders,  and  explain  to  her  that  I  was  no 
doctor,  nor  had  any  curative  means  with  me.  Thi 
poor  woman  sighed,  probably  imagining  that  I  wonU 
not  exert  my  skill.  In  the  East,  a  Frank  is  cootiiM- 
ally  reganlcd  as  a  doctor,  and  this  was  now  my  ease. 
Had  I  had  some  brandy  and  sugar  by  me,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  I  might  have  assisted  the  Arab,  for  this  il 
the  favorite  remedy  with  these'people." 

The  vessel  again  went  forward  on  its  voyage,  bat 
so  slowly  that  at  Acre  the  errant  jonmeyman  kat 
patience  with  the  delays,  and  resolved  to  encounter  a 
laud  journey,  at  all  hazards,  the  rest  of  the  wsy. 
"  Throwing  my  knapsack  on  my  back,  I  bought  some 
bieail,  filled  my  bottles  with  water,  and  marched  at 
by  land.  It  was  a  frailful  plain  throngh  which  I 
strode.  To  the  left  lay  the  Mediterranean,  and  be- 
fore me  suretched  a  vast  level.  At  first  my  way  l^r 
through  pomegranate  gardens  and  a  cedar  wood ;  b^ 
afterwards  amongst  rocks  and  precipices,  till  towants 
evening  I  entered  the  plain  of  Tyre,  now  Snr.  The 
night  overtook  me,  ana  I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the 
bed  of  a  dried-up  brook,  Tlie  next  mommg,  as  I 
awoke,  I  heard  the  dull  ringing  of  the  bells  of  a  car- 
avan. I  arose  hastily,  quickened  my  steps,  and  soon 
reached  it.  One  of  the  drivers,  who  had  an  unloaded 
ass,  allowed  me  for  eight  piastres  to  ride  it  to  Sidoa. 
This  was  a  novelty  for  me.  We  passed  several 
kanaks,  where  Arab  bread,  goats'  cheese,  figs,  grapes, 
and  coffee,  could  be  purchased.    This  oi^  agam  I 
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8le|)t  in  tlie  c^n  air,  bat  in  the  company  of  six  cam- 
els, two  asses,  and  three  Arabs.  Three  boars  before 
tbe  break  of  dar,  onr  caravan  pat  itself  in  molioo ; 
and  before  the  dawn,  we  were  in  Sidon,  or  Saide,  as 
it  is  at  present  named,  where  I  merely  stayed  a  few 
minutes  in  a  Tarkishcoflee- house,  and  then  stretched 
my  staff  farther  along  the  coast,  now  through  deep 
sandy  plains,  and  now  over  mountains.  Six  miles 
from  Beyront,  however,  from  laugue  and  thirst,  I  was 
nnable  to  move  another  stride.  I  took  up  my  quar- 
tets for  the  night  in  a  summer-hoase  in  a  mulberry 
garden,  and  arising  early  the  next  morning,  proceeded 
to  Beyiout,  where,  the  12th  of  September,  I  luckily 
again  encountered  my  fellow-countryman  and  pil- 
grim, August,  who  had  arrived  the  day  before.  Here 
(hen  oDr  pilgrimage  ended.  I  had  traversed  the  des- 
olate moantain  ranges  of  Palestine,  stood  on  the 
shores  of  the  Galilean  lake,  of  the  Jordan,  and  the 
Dead  Sea.  I  had  trod  the  scenes  where  the  foot  of 
'  the  Redeemer  had  once  wandered,  and  kneeled  and 
prayed  on  the  place  of  his  birth,  his  death,  and  res- 
urrection ;  and  now  I  yearned  once  more  after  £a- 
lope  and  my  native  land." 

From  Beyrout  the  journeyman  tailor  went  bjr  sea 
to  Constantinople ;  there  got  some  work  from  his  old 
master,  but,  nrged  by  the  thirst  for  travel,  became 
impatient,  and  broke  away  for  Athens.  At  Athens, 
be  was  delighted  to  find  himself— thanks  to  King 
Otho's  Bavonan  followers  —in  a  town  almost  half  Ger- 
man. Getting  work  immediately  from  the  ladies' 
toikir,  Marksteiner,  be  describes  his  mode  of  life. 
"  Here,  as  in  Constantinople,  I  hired  a  room  with  my 
fellow-traveller,  but  a  room  it  was  only,  without  bed, 
chair,  or  table.  Beds  I  had  no  further  acquaintance 
•with.  For  years  I  had  now  slept  on  the  paved 
groond,  on  boards,  and  frequently  amongst  rocks  and 
precipices  in  the  open  air.  Here,  wrapped  in  my 
quilt,  and  with  my  knapsack  under  my  bead,  I  slept 
more  sweetly  than  many  a  one  in  the  softest  bed.  My 
trunk  was  my  chair  and  table.  Every  morning  I 
went  early  to  the  workshop,  where,  besides  the  mas- 
ter, four  journeymen  and  five  German  girls  worked. 
We  made  up  only  fine  articles,  for  the  most  part  silken 
staffs ;  for  the  ladies  of  Athens  dress  as  splendidly 
as  the  Grecian,  Armenian,  and  Frank  faidies  in  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  morning,  at  seven  o'clock,  we 
bad  a  cup  of  sweetened  coffee,  with  a  white  roll, 
handed  to  us  in  the  workshop  ;  at  noon  we  dined  in 
a  Bavaroise— that  is,  a  Bavarian  hotel — and  paid,  for 
three  dishes,  with  a  bottle  of  wine,  seventy  lepte,  about 
'foarpence-halfjpenny ;  in  the  evening  we  took  supper 
at  home ;  butt  did  not  spend  much  time  in  my  hired 
room.  On  Sunday  mommgs  we  went  to  church,  took 
atralk  in  the  afternoon,  partook  in  a  coffee-house,  on 
a  country  excursion,  a  glass  of  wine,  of  which  the 
bottle  cost  tweuty  lepte,  or  sixteen  pfennigs,  about  a 
penny-farthing  English,  and  chatted  very  agreeably 
the  time  away.  In  the  evening  we  went  to  the  '  Con- 
eordia,'  that  is,  to  a  select  society  of  German  masters 
there  estobUshed,  their  wives,  and  assistants,  both 
young  men  and  youn^  women.  The  joumeytnen 
tailors  and  other  professionists  formed  themselves  into 
a  theatric  company,  and  one  of  my  comrades  wa.s 
director;  and  sometimes  an  individual  stepjped  for- 
ward and  declaimed  somethitt^.  Occasionally  a  l>all 
was  given,  so  that,  side  by  side  with  good  employ- 
ment hero,  pleasure  and  entertainment  were  not 
wanting." 

Our  space  forbids  nx  going  much  further  with  the 
vagrani  tailor.  He  walked  over  a  considerable  part 
of  Greece  before  le:iving  Ihe  country  ;  sailed  for  Na- 
ples J  visited  Rome ;  arrived  in  France  by  Marseilles; 
and  proceeded,  by  way  of  Paris  and  Belgium,  to  Gcr- 
•many,  where  the  beloved  waters  of  the  Rhine  a^iain 
greet  his  sight.  Oi»  the  5ih  of  November,  1840,  he 
entered  his  native  Werdolil,  after  an  absence  of  .six- 
teen years  and  six  months.  Affectionately  the  long 
•teenl  tailor  was  welcomed  by  bis  friends,  and  the 


narrative  of  his  wandering  was  listened  to  with  uni- 
versal delight.  Having  given  his  travels  to  the  world 
in  the  volume  before  us,  he  set  forth  on  a  fresh  jour- 
ney, taking  this  time  a  direction  towards  the  northern 
countries  of  Europe.  He  is  now  stitching  bis  way 
through  Russia,  and  the  reader  may  hope,  if  be 
return  safe,  for  another  smd  equally  curious  volume, 
to  be  translated,  like  the  present,  we  trust,  by  our 
friend  William  Howitt. 


THE   SDUMEK    MIDNIGHT. 
BY  TBS  UlTB   BXV.  JAXSS  WilLIS  ElSTBITail. 

The  breeze  of  night  has  sunk  to  rest, 
Upon  tbe  river's  tranquil  breast ; 
And  every  bird  has  sought  her  nest. 

Where  silent  is  her  minstrelsy ; 
The  queen  of  heaven  is  sailing  high, 
A  pale  bark  on  tbe  azure  sky, 
Where  not  a  breath  is  heard  to  sigh — 

So  deep  the  soft  tranqaillity. 

Forgotten  now  the  heat  of  day 
That  on  the  burning  waters  lay, 
The  noon  of  night  her  mantle  gray 

Spreads,  for  the  son's  hig^  blasmty ; 
But  glittering  in  that  gentle  night 
There  gleams  a  line  of  silvery  light. 
As  tremnloos  on  the  shores  of  white 

It  hovers  sweet  and  playfully. 

At  peace  the  distant  shallop  rides ; 

Not  as  when  dashing  o'er  her  sides  , 

The  roaring  bay's  unruly  tides 

"Were  beating  round  her  gloriously ; 
But  every  sail  is  fbrled  and  still : 
Silent  the  seaman's  wMstle  shrill 
While  dreamy  slumbers  seem  to  thrill 

With  parted  hours  of  ecstasy. 

Stars  of  the  many-spangfled  heaven ! 
Faintly  this  night  your  beams  are  given, 
Though  proudly  where  your  hosts  are  driven 

Ye  rear  your  dazzling  galaxy ; 
Since  far  and  wide  a  softer  hoe 
Is  spread  across  the  plains  of  blue, 
"Where  in  bright  chorns,  ever  true, 

Forever  swells  your  harmony. 

O  for  some  sadly  dying  note 

Upon  this  silent  hour  U>  float, 

Where  from  the  bustling  world  remote 

The  lyre  might  wake  its  mek>dy ; 
One  feeble  strain  is  all  can  swell 
From  mine  almost  deserted  shell, 
In  mournful  accents  yet  to  tell 

That  slumbers  not  its  minstrelsy. 

Tbetie  is  aw  Hotm  of  deep  repose 
That  yet  upon  my  heart  shall  close, 
When  oil  that  nature  dreads  and  knows 
•  Shall  burst  upon  me  wondronsly ; 
O  may  I  then  awoke  forever 
My  heart  to  rapture's  high  endeavor. 
And  as  from  eorth's  vain  scene  1  sever, 
Be  lost  in  Immortality ! 
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COMOKESS   OF  TIENlTA. 


Ifrom  the  Foreign  Qnarteriy  Keriew. 

Fetes  et  Souvenirs  At  Congris  de  Vienne  ;  TMeaux 
des  Salons,  Seines,  Anecdotiques,  et  Portraits; 
1814,  1815.  (Fettinties,  &o.,  of  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.)  Par  la  Comtb  A.  de  la  Garde. 
Paris :  A.  Appert  Libraire  Editear.  3  Tomes. 
1843. 

There  were  previous  to  the  present  year  three 
Histories  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  1st,  the 
book  of  De  Pradt ;  2d,  the  History  of  M.  de  Flaa- 
sao ;  and  3d,  the  Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  published  anonymously  in 
London.  The  book  of  the  Abb^,  and  former  Bishop 
of  Mechlin,  is  lively,  startling,  and  showy.  In 
order  to  prove  his  honesty  and  originality — ^like 
our  own  Cobbett — he  makes  it  a  point  with  him- 
self to  differ  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  therefore  no  marvel  that  he  discovers  that  there 
is,  after  all,  nothing  so  very  wrong  in  the  partition- 
ing of  Poland ;  that  the  aggrandizement  of  Pru&sia 
is  necessary  to  the  generd  eqoilibriam  of  Europe  ; 
and  that  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  Holland  is 
the  very  perfection  of  wisdom. 

The  book  of  M.  de  Flassan,  entitled  "  Historic 
dn  Congris  de  Vienne,"  and  which  first  saw  the 
light  in  1839,  is  still  more  voluminous,  though  in- 
finitely less  readable,  than  the  production  of  his 
apostolic  and  diplomatic  predecessor.  M.  de  Flas- 
san had  no  doubt  the  most  favorable  opportunities 
of  writing  a  correct  and  authentic  work.  He  had 
long  previously  been  employed  at  the  Ministire 
des  Affaires  Etranghres,  He  had  been  advan- 
tageously known  as  the  author  of  a  larger  work  in 
six  vols.,  commenced  in  1800,  and  finished  in  1811, 
the  "  Hiitoire  Gijnjrale  et  Raisonn^  de  la  Diplo- 
matic Frau^aiee,"  so  that  his  previous  studies  and 
researches  had  eminently  qualified  him  for  the  task 
which  his  government  had  imposed.  Bat  although 
he  was  clothed  in  an  official  capacity,  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  the  actors  in  this  great  drama  of  the 
Congress  of  Nations,  and  had  moreover  access  to 
all  the  protocols  and  archives,  there  is  not  perhaps 
a  more  arid  and  colorless  production  in  modem 
French  literature  than  the  "Histoire  du  Congrds 
de  Vienne."  Somewhat  of  this  is  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  dry,  dogmatic,  and  formal  style  of  the  pub- 
lication, a  little  perhaps  to  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  most  of  all  to  the  diplomatic  drill  which 
it  was  necessary  the  author's  opinions  should  un- 
dergo before  they  were  permitted  to  be  given  to 
the  reading  world  of  Europe  and  America.  We 
have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  M.  de  Flas- 
san was  forced  to  strike  out  all  the  really  curious 
and  interesting  portions  of  his  MS.  The  work  as 
printed  is  but  a  dull  and  unanimaiod' record  of  facts ; 
an  enforced  and  labored  panegyric  on  the  five 
powers  and  their  plenipotentiaries,  whomHhe  au- 
thor complacently  and  complimentarily  describes 
as  "  si  sup^rieures  anx  jagemens  hnmains  !"* 

The  "  Journal  of  a  Nobleman  at  the  Congress 

*Csagrts  da  Vienne,  par  De  Flassan,  tome  i.,  p.  819. 


of  Vienna"  may  or  may  not  be  apocryphal ;  bst 
in  any  event  it  is  a  work  whidi  eoold  have  been 
written  by  any  valet  or  gentleman's  gentleman; 
by  the  lacquey  of  Prince  Mettemich,  or  the  page 
of  the  laie  Emily  Marchioness  of  Londondeny. 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  like  every  other  «««- 
gress  in  modern  times,  presents  two  distinct  as- 
pects. The  one  public  and  patent  to  all  the  woiid 
— the  other  latent  and  unrevealed,  unless  to  the 
kings  and  cabinets  initiated.  The  secret  Jetten 
and  confidential  communications  of  Lord  Caslle- 
reagh  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  to  Lord  Bathunt, 
from  the  beginning  of  October,  1814,  to  the  com- 
mencement of  January,  1815,  and  of  the  Dnkeoi 
Wellington,  who  supplied  the  place  of  his  brother 
plenipotentiary  and  friend  at  llie  congiess,  froB 
February,  1815,  to  the  moment  of  its  close,  would, 
no  doubt,  aflbrd  some  of  the  rarest  materials  ta 
anecdote,  history,  and  memoirs ;  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  of  these  familiar  and  coofideotial  letien 
will  ever  be  made  public ;  certainly  not  in  our  o«a 
day.  There  was  yet  another  hand  from  wbick 
much  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  well  knowi 
that  during  the  congress  the  most  unreserved  coe^ 
munication  existed  between  Louis  XVIIT.  and  his 
adroit  and  pliant  plenipotentiary.  A  sclioUi,  a 
man  of  taste  and  erudition,  Louis  XVIII.  was  aet 
only  possessed  with  the  mania  and  weakness  of 
corresponding  on  all  subjects,  literary,  puliiical  and 
scientific,  but  his  most  Christian  majesty  was  alio 
desirous  of  learning,  like  all  the  branches  of  the 
elder  Bourbons,  the  little  tittle-tattle,  the  imill 
gossip,  and  the  secret  scandal,  of  the  rout  ofkingi 
and  rabble  of  ministers  assembled  in  the  capital  of 
the  soi-disant  descendant  of  all  the  Cesais. 

Talleyrand  was  too  good  a  courtier  not  to  giatiff 
this  royal  yet  paltry  propensity.  There  was  not 
an  intriguing  adventure,  not  a  royal  and  imperii! 
amour,  not  a  masked  ball,  not  a  dinner  or  stij^, 
or  Tarn  Musique  at  the  Pedouten  Saal,  which  the 
ex-bishop  did  not  most  unctuously  descrit)e  for  the 
pleasure  and  instruction  of  his  loyal  master.  If 
Alexander,  in  a  fit  of  half^religious  mysticism,  n 
something  still  more  mundane,  fltmg  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Madame  de  Krudener ; — if  Mettemich  dal- 
lied till  the  dawn  of  day  in  a  secluded  alcove  wilk 
some  pretty  grafinn ; — if  Castlereagh  danced  with 
imperturbable  and  relentless  energy  all  night  long, 
disclosing  his  thin  and  shapeless  calves  in  tight 
pantaloons ; — if  Maximilian  of  Havana  cracked  s 
coarse  joke ; — or  that  Daniel  Lambert  of  kings, 
the  Colossus  of  Wurtemberg,  surfeited  himself 
with  a  Brobdignagian  allowance  of  sturgeon  and 
sauer  kraut ; — if  the  sly  and  insinuating  Daehe* 
or  Oldenburg  ffirled  in  the  guise  of  a  grisette.  for 
some  politic  and  fraudulent  purpose ;  or  the  en^ 
berant  humor  of  his  Majesty  of  Denmark  exuded 
in  lively  quips  and  cranks,  savoring  more  of  !*• 
calaret  than  the  cabinet ; — if  the  brisk  and  insatia- 
ble vanity  of  Lord  Stewart,  his  inevitable  want  of 
tact,  and  unmistakable  want  of  temper,  led  V^ 
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into  scrape  after  seiapei— all  were  noted  down  by 
the  impertirrbable  and  inexorable  ex-biahop  witb 
point  and  precision.  Nor  did  the  other  sex  escape 
unscathed.  The  fan  of  this  princess,  the  sable 
peTisse  of  that,  the  diamond  stomacher  of  this 
dnchess,  the  beaatifol  bracelet  of  that  other,  were 
all  described  and  chronicled  with  the  special 
aeience  of  a  Stoir  and  Mortimer ;  or,  better  still, 
witb  the  glowing  eloqnenoe  of  a  Lanre  (of  the 
honse  of  Maradan  Carson ;)  or,  to  speak  syn- 
chrononsly,  of  a  real  Bonrbonite  bodice-maker  and 
legitimate  milliner,  soeh  as  Victorine  herself.  It 
was  after  having  receiTed  one  of  these  pleasant 
missives,  in  which  the  dresses  and  coetumes  of 
emperors  and  empresses,  arohdnkes  and  archduch- 
esses, magnates  and  starosts,  were  graphically 
described,  that  the  goaty  and  caustic  monarch  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed,  "  M.  D.  Talle3rraDd 
n'a  eubli^  qu'nne  seule  chose,  c'est  de  nous  faire 
savoir  quel  itak  son  costnme  k  lai,  car  il  en  a  de 
rechange." 

Bat  where,  it  may  be  asked,  are  all  these  con- 
fidential letters  now?  This  alone  is  certain,  that 
they  are  not  among  the  archives  of  the  affairei 
itrangires;  for  one  fine  morning,  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  Prince  of  Beneventnm  took  the 
slight  and  superfluous  precaution  of  removing  the 
secret  and  anecdotical  portion  of  the  letters  to  his 
private  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Florentin.  There 
remain,  then,  in  the  archives  of  France  but  the 
political  and  official  correspondence,  which  is  in 
every  sense  public  property.  The  author  of  this 
portion  of  these  materials  for  fhture  history  is  the 
worthy  and  excellent  M.  La  Bemardiire,  pre- 
viously to  the  first  revolution  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Oratoire,  but  who  subsequently, 
on  the  suppression  of  his  order,  embraced  the 
(Sareer  of  polities,  and  was  ultimately  employed  as 
Chefde  Division  in  the  affaires  Itrangires.  It  is 
curious  as  well  as  instructive,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  reflect  how  many  ecclesiastics  were  flung 
into  the  stormy  career  of  politics  by  the  revolution. 
Talleyrand,  Minister  for  Foreign  ASkirs,  Baron 
Louis,  Minister  of  Unance,  FonchS,  Minister  of 
Police,  De  Pradt,  Ambassador  to  Warsaw,  Sieyes, 
of  Pigeon  House  Memory,  immortalized  by  the 
greatest  of  orators  and  the  first  of  philosophic 
statesmen,  (Burke,)  and  LaBematdiire,  Chef  de 
Division,  cum  multis  alOs.  The  only  instance  of 
such  a  signal  deviation  from  an  original  vocation 
that  occurs  to  us  under  the  government  preceding 
the  revolution,  was  that  in  every  way  most  remark- 
able one,  of  M.  Tnrgot.* 

To  return  to  the  matter  more  immediately  in 
hand.  If  the  publication  of  the  private  papers  of 
Castlereagh  and  Wellington  be  dim  and  distant,  we 
fear  that  there  is  still  less  chance  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  Telleyrand  being  disclosed  to  a  won- 
dering and  expectant  public,  in  all  the  permanency 
of  pica  and  long  primer.    What  then  are  we  to 

*  See  "lUmofass  d«  l'Abb«  MoreBvt,"  toiat  i.,  p.  13. 


do  ?  There  is  a  morUdetwving,  a  '*  Morning  Post" 
anxiety  for  minute  and  petty  details,  and  private 
anecdote  ;  and  if  the  primary  evidence  be  wanting 
— ^if  the  original  deed  be  lost  or  destroyed,  wa 
must  have  recourse  to  secondary  evidence.  In  this 
emergency  of  the  reading  public,  forth  comes  the 
Count  A.  de  la  Grarde,  professing  to  give  his  recol- 
lections and  portraits  of  the  dinners,  dresses,  and 
dances,  of  the  balls  and  masqneradee,  the  madci 
and  musical  festivals,  the  punning  pio-nickery  and 
pattardise  of  ^e  oongrees  and  its  complement ;  and 
though  there  be  great  parvity  in  the  idea,  and  al- 
beit it  plainly  diseloses  a  wwderful  littleness  of 
mind,  still  we  are  bound  to  confess  that  the  cooilt 
has  executed  his  self^ppointed  task  with  all  the 
zeal  of  a  literary  Intrednctenr  des  Ambusadeun, 
and  all  the  gandy  pride  of  a  provincial  postnra* 
master.  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  howevec, 
and  where  does  he  come  fVom,  who  so  obligingly 
ushers  as  into  the  best  of  company  1  The  count 
A.  de  la  Ckrde  was  we  believe  (thongfa  he  Aam 
not  tell  us  so)  bom  in  France,  somewhere  about 
the  year  1783  or  1?^,  and  must  now  therefore  be 
in  the  60th  or  6 1st  year  of  his  age.  His  fether  (if 
we  are  not  misinformed,  for  on  this  point  also  he  is 
silent)  was  employed  in  the  Ministdro  des  Afiaizes 
Etrangdres.  During  the  progress  of  the  French 
revolution  he  had  constantly  refused  to  Msigrite. 
Proscribed  because  of  his  attachment  to  his  legiti- 
mate king,  he  saved  his  head  from  the  scafibld  by 
secreting  himself  in  the  house  of  a  friend.  When 
the  first  paroxysms  of  the  fever  of  blood  were  over, 
the  old  count  thought  he  might  again  show  him- 
self in  a  country  which  he  had  never  abandoned. 
Bat  his  name  was  still  writton  in  ensanguined  let 
ters  on  the  fatal  list ;  and  proscribed  anew  after  the 
18th  Fruetidor,  (4th  September,  1707,)  he  wm 
obliged  to  emigrate  to  escape  a  more  lingering 
death  in  the  pestilential  deserts  of  Sinnamary. 
He  fled  to  Hamburg.  His  son,  the  author  of  tbs 
werk  at  present  under  review,  was  his  only  coitt- 
panion.  They  experienced  all  the  miseries  of  an 
involuntary  and  sudden  banishment.  Invited  by 
the  Count  de  Fersen  to  repair  to  Sweden,  they 
left  Hamburg,  and  travelling  the  arid  and  sandy 
plains  of  Holstein,  gained  Copenhagen  on  foot. 
They  were  received  With  the  greatest  kindness  by 
the  Comit  de  Lowendall,  whom  the  elder  La  Gaida 
had  formerly  known  in  Paris.  By  this  worthy 
man,  fether  and  son  were  presented  to  the  prince 
royal,  at  whose  grotesque  dress  the  young  em^ 
grant  bad  heartily  laughed  the  day  previously  ia 
the  park  of  Copenhagen.  The  poor  young  man 
when  presented  would  have  sunk  down  from  niii»- 
gled  emotions  of  fear  and  shame  when  he  found 
who  had  really  been  the  subject  of  his  mirth,  had 
he  not  been  encouraged  by  the  angelic  oountMiaaca 
of  a  young  woman  by  the  prince's  side.  This  was 
his  charming  sister  the  Princess  of  Auguateobnrg, 
who,  with  an  imploring  look,  besought  her  brotlMr 
to  read  the  petition  of  the  forlorn  exile. 
The  prioee  read  the  docaaiaBt  sttmliMly,  qymt- 
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tioBed  the  otifortaoat*  young  man  more  at  length, 
and  having  learned  the  history  of  his  miserable  pil- 
grimage, exclaimed  to  his  sister,  "Alas !  another 
▼iotim  of  the  reTolotion." 

"  But  surely  you  know  German!"  said  the 
piinoe. 

"  Not  a  word,"  said  the  yonng  De  la  Garde.    ' 

"  Poor  boy !"  sud  the  princess,  "  so  young,  and 
withal  so  much  of  suffering.  How  sad  and  weari- 
some, indeed,  must  your  journey  have  appeared 
over  these  dreary  sands  of  ours:  an  exile  in  a 
strange  land."  And  the  tears  started  into  her 
beaouful  eyes,  a^  couiaed  each  other  down  her 
cheeks. 

Bat  saccoT  was  at  hand.  An  order  on  the 
loyal  tanasuiy  was  soon  given  and  paid,  and  the 
passage  of  the  young  exile  was  taken  on  board  a 
nerehant  ship  for  Stockholm,  somewhere  in  the 
noBth  of  Man^,  1801 ;  bat  the  vessel  being  de- 
tained by  baffling  winds,  he  was  present  at  the 
passage  of  the  Sound  by  Puker  and  Nelson  on 
the  night  of  the  Sd  of  Aj>ril,  1801,  and  did  good 
servioe  to  the  prince,  by  whose  bonnty  he  had 
profited  a  few  days  before. 

At  length,  however,  after  the  signature  of  the 
armistice  which  destroyed  the  armed  neutrality  of 
die  Northern  Powers  he  sets  sail  for  Stockholm, 
and  from  thence  proceeds  to  Amsterdam  to  join 
his  father.  In  that  city  he  remains  till  N^mleon 
has  completely  triumphed  over  all  the  opponents 
of  a,  consulate  for  life.  The  First  Consul,  strong 
enough  at  this  juncture— we  suppose  the  6th  Flo- 
ceal  (26th  April,  1802,)  for  no  dates  are  given — 
to  be  clement,  interposes  no  obstacle  to  the  return 
of  those  emigrants  who  had  fled  to  escape  the  scaf- 
Ibid.  The  old  Count  de  la  Garde,  having  at  this 
moment  urgent  need  of  those  pecuniary  resouroes 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  live  in  a  land  of 
exile,  despatched  his  son  to  Paris  under  the  care 
of  a  M.  Clement.  They  take  up  their  quarters  at 
the  H6tel  de  Calaw,  Rue  CoqnilliAre.  But  M. 
Clement  is  instantly  called  oflf  on  a  family  business 
to  Dijon,  and  recommending  young  De  la  Garde 
to  M.  Cfaaudean,  a  pastry-cook  and  master  of  the 
botel,  the  stripling  is  forthwith  installed  in  a  modest 
bedroom  on  the  fiflh  story  at  the  moderate  rent  of 
twelve  francs  a  month.  The  repasts  of  the  young 
emigrant  are  proportioned  to  the  exiguity  of  his 
purse.  Cold  and  fiunine  soon  stare  him  in  the 
ftoe,  but  he  nevertheless  feels  all  the  inebriating 
transport  of  a  return  to  his  native  land,  and  like  a 
•bipwrecked  mariner,  seems  to  dutch  the  soil  on 
which  be  is  cast.  The  poor  serving  girl  at  the 
hotel  teUs  him  of  a  handsome  young  man,  the 
tenant  of  the  bedroom  before  his  ooonpancy,  who 
liad  been  turned  half-naked  into  the  streets  in  an  in- 
dement  night  by  his  unreeling  landlord,  because  he 
was  in  arrear  of  rent.  He  dreams  of  this  remorse- 
less tapster.  He  sees  the  horrid  spectre  with  an 
"unpaid  bill  in  one  hand,  and  a  padlock  in  the  other 
to  seal  the  door  forever  against  him.  Now  he  qp 
■Isoger  deeps  for  dread  of  duns :  hardly  does  he 


eat.    The  canker  in  bis  mind  is  corroding  ».wtf 

his  feeble  body.  He  cannot  remain  still  an  instant. 
Out  he  goes  into  the  heart  of  that  busy,  bustling, 
stinking,  sensual  Paris.  It  is  to  him  a  cold  y«t 
crowded  wilderness.  He  passes  the  Uood-bespot. 
ted  Boulevards,  traverses  the  Rue  Grange  Bata- 
liire,  and  thinks  to  come  right  on  the  Hotel  Choi- 
seol,  which  had  anciently  been  the  happy  home  (tf 
his  family.  Alas  !  the  hotel  exists  no  longer.  It 
is  transformed  into  an  auction-room.  The  vcoer^ 
ble  house-porter,  too,  is  gone,  and  nothing  remains 
of  the  past  but  the  old  house-dog  Castor,  who 
seems  to  recognize  the  child  who  bad  so  ofVen  pnll- 
ed  both  ears  and  tail  in  the  days  of  other  yeats 
and  other  dynasties. 

Whilst  our  bero  was  yet  a  child  living  at  the 
Hotd  Choiseul,  another  fiwiily  inhabited  a  portkw 
of  the  house.  There  was  a  young  daughter  of 
this  family,  the  playmate  of  De  la  Garde's  infto- 
tine  years,  who  snbseqoently  became  the  reigniiy 
beauty  of  the  day,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  richest  bankers  of  Paris,  M.  Reca- 
mier.  As  the  pockets  of  the  unfortunate  yoniy 
man  collapsed  from  more  emptiness,  as  be  could 
not  even  raise  a  trif  e  on  the  portrait  of  Louis 
XVI.,  presented  by  the  unfortunate  monarch  to  bis 
father,  be  bethought  him  of  this  early  friend  of  his 
youth.  But  Madame  Recamier  is  living  at  Clichy. 
To  Clichy  be  hies  him,  dressed  out  in  a  three-cor- 
nered chapeau,  which  his  father  had  never  pe^ 
mitted  him  to  change  for  a  round  hat,  the  ens 
being  in  the  old  man's  estimate  the  type  of  no- 
blesse, the  other  of  sans-culottism.  His  coat  was 
the  identical  upper-vestment,  and  a  motley  one  it 
was,  which  he  had  worn  on  the  day  of  his  fiiit 
communion.  It  was  a  black  cloth ,  striped  with  silk 
of  the  same  color.  His  trousers  of  nankeen,  wen 
buckled  at  the  knees  with  pre-Adamite  buckles, 
his  doublet  was  lapelled  and  embroidered  with 
flowers,  while  his  laced  buskins  disdosed  to  the 
eye  in  all  their  radiant  colors  a  pair  of  gaudy  silk 
stockings  which  had  belonged  to  Gnstavua  HI.  of 
Sweden,  and  of  which  the  monarch's  valet  de 
cbarabre  had  made  the  young  emigrant  a  present 
at  Stockholm.  "  Will  she  receive  me,  will  sbs 
recognize  mel"  thought  he  as  he  approached  the 
porter's  lodge  at  Clichy.  He  sent  in  his  name, 
•and  was  met  with  the  freezing  answer,  "  Madame 
regrets  she  cannot  receive  you  to-day.  Not  hav- 
ing the  honor  of  being  personally  acquainted  with 
yon,  she  begs  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  infina 
her  in  writing  of  the  object  of  your  visit."  Yesis 
had  certainly  rolled  by,  yet  it  was  hard  to  be  thus 
forgotten.  The  exile  was  about  to  wander  dlently 
and  sadly  away,  when  he  bethought  him  of  the 
namo  of  "  Lolo,"  the  very  sobriquet  of  his  infiuiey, 
and  by  which  be  had  often  been  cdled  by  the 
owner  of  the  chateau  of  Clichy  ;  when,  presto! 
the  magic  of  that  little  word  opens  to  him  the 
house  and  table  of  Madame  Recamier,  by  when 
he  is  received  with  hospitality  and  succored  in  lbs 
manner  most  grateful  to  his  wants  and  hisfedii^ 
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But  it  will  not  do  to  tpange  fbrever  on  tbe  bounty 
of  any  one,  much  less  of  a  noble-hearted  woman^ 
and  the  young  La  Garde  ag:ain  travels  back  to 
Sweden,  from  whence,  at  tbe  invitation  of  Count 
Felix  Potocki,  so  well  known  by  his  colossal  for- 
tune, his  immense  popularity,  and  the  important 
part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  Poland.  At  Tulcsim,  the  chateau  of  the 
count,  and  where  hospitality  was  practised  on  a 
scale  absolutely  regal,  we  conjecture  (for  nothing 
is  positively  stated)  De  la  Garde  remained  some 
years.  This  must  have  been  one  of  the  happiest 
periods  of  his  life.  The  house  was  always  filled 
with  company.  Sometimes  visits  were  made  of 
three  years'  length.  A  gay  and  gorgeous  hospi- 
tality was  the  order  of  the  day.  Horses,  equi- 
pages, and  servants,  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Tisitnr.  There  were  plays,  and  hunting-parties, 
and  operas,  and  the  Polish  poet  Trembecky.  then 
in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  was  an  inmate  of  tbe 
castle,  whose  fair  mistress,  the  Countess  Potocka, 
was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  and  accomplished 
women  in  Europe.  The  history  of  this  lady,  bom 
a  Greek  of  the  Fanal,  is  in  itself  a  romance.  It 
was  for  her  that  the  garden  of  Sophiowka,  one 
of  the  rarest  in  Europe,  was  created,  on  the  site 
of  that  spot  famed  as  the  place  where  Ovid  was 
exiled.  There,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  Steppes  of 
Yedissen,  was  created  a  garden  rivalling  that  far- 
fiuned  garden  of  Armida.  From  Poland  young 
De  la  Garde  proceeds  to  Russia.  Many  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life  are  spent  between  Petersburg 
atad  Moscow.  He  visits  the  Crimea  loo,  and 
Kiofl*.  From  his  intimacy  with  Tettenborn,  De 
Witt,  Ouvarofi*,  and  others  of  the  Russian  army, 
we  incline  to  think  he  must  have  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  Czar ;  but  it  is  plain  that  if  he 
had  ever  worn  a  Russian  epaulette,  he  had  cast  it 
off  before  the  autumn  of  1814. 

He  arrived  in  Vienna  in  the  last  days  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814.  The  fetes  had  already  commenced. 
There  were,  be  says,  nearly  100,000  strangers 
already  arrived.  But  surely  here  must  be  some 
gross  mistake.  Even  in  1839  Vienna  contained 
only  8200  houses,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  pre- 
Tious  the  number  could  not  have  exceeded  7000. 
The  population  in  Vienna  in  1814  did  not  amount 
to  300,000,  and  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
the  city,  containing  as  it  does  only  137  streets,  or 
its  faubourgs,  (like  the  P.  S.  to  a  lady's  letter,) 
more  important  and  considerable  than  the  city 
itself,  will  at  once  presume  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible that  accommodation  could  have  been  found 
for  an  additional  third,  suddenly  and  uno  flatu 
added  to  the  ordinary  population.  It  has  been 
our  good  or  ill  fortune  to  have  three  times  visited 
this  oelebrated  capital,  and  we  never  on  any  occa- 
non  heard  the  number  of  strangers  estimated  at 
above  5000.  Nor  did  they  amount  to  anything 
like  that  number,  as  we  happen  to  know,  in  the 
year  1831,  the  period  of  the  marriage  of  the  pres- 
Wt  Emperor.     There    is    evidently,   therefore, 
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great  exaggeration  in  this  estimate.  We  are  as 
little  disposed  to  credit  that  Lord  Casllereagh  paid 
for  his  apartment,  during  his  sejour  in  that  capi^ 
tal,  500/.  a  month,  or  at  the  rate  of  6000/.  a  year ; 
as  even  now,  thirty  years  later,  when  prices  and 
population  have  greatly  increased,  one  of  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  city  might  be  obtained  at  a  rent  of 
800/.  a  month,  or  2400/.  a  year.  One  of  the  first 
visits  of  De  la  Garde  was  to  the  renowned  aad 
witty  Prince  de  Ligne,  then  in  his  80th  year.  As 
fully  one  third  of  these  volumes  is  filled  with  tbe 
sayings  and  doings  of  the  prince,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  a  man  bat 
little  known  to  the  present  generation,  and  of 
whom  no  biography  is  attempted  in  these  columna. 
Charles  Joseph  Prinee  de  ligne,  bom  in  1735, 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  most  illustrioua 
families  of  Belgium,  of  which  the  honse  of 
d'Aremberg  is  bat  a  younger  branch.  He  waa 
the  son  and  grandson  of  field-marshals,  a  dignity 
which  he  himself  attained  late  in  life.  There  waa 
no  man  of  his  day  who  attained  greater  perfection 
in  what  the  French  call  tbe  "  art  de  vivre"  than 
the  Prince  de  Ligne.  The  tone  and  polish  of  hia 
manners,  the  charm  and  grace  of  his  conversation, 
the  readiness  and  piquancy  of  his  wit,  always  sub- 
servient to  good  taste  and  good  feeling,  were  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  manly  beauty  of  his  per- 
son. He  entered  the  Austrian  service  in  1751. 
His  advancement  was  rapid  and  deserved,  ka 
every  step  was  the  price  of  some  glorious  and  dar- 
ing deed  of  valor.  During  the  seven  years'  war 
and  the  campaigns  of  the  Austrian  and  Russians 
against  the  Turks,  he  particularly  distinguished 
himself.  But  his  literary,  civil,  and  social  tri- 
umphs were  equally  remarkable.  The  twenty-nine 
volumee  of  his  published  works  are  but  little 
known  in  England.  Fourteen  volumes  of  these 
are  devoted  to  military  affairs,  and  though  nearly 
half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  they  were  publish- 
ed, it  is  impossible  even  in  our  day  to  read  them 
without  being  struck  by  the  profoundness,  origin- 
ality, and  singular  power  of  minute  observation 
disclosed  in  the  "  Fantaisies  et  Pr^jug^s  MiK- 
tairss,"  a  copy  of  which,  printed  at  what  he  called 
his  "refuge"  at  Leopoldberg  near  Vienna,  we 
have  now  before  as.  It  is,  however,  on  bis  letteiai 
memoirs,  and  detached  thoughts,  that  the  fame  of 
De  ligne,  as  an  author,  most  chiefly  rest.  We 
find  in  these  depth  without  pretension,  originality 
without  egotism,  and  that  indescribable  laisser 
aller  manner,  that  "  beau  desordre,"  that  negli- 
gent grace  often  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  most 
practised  art.  We  can  well  conceive,  in  reading 
the  playful  and  agreeable  letters  of  the  old  mar- 
shal, models  of  a  "style  parl^,"  how  he  must 
have  amused  tbe  Empress  Catherine  in  that  famooa 
journey  into  the  Crimea  in  1787,  when  the  Semi- 
ramis  of  the  north  was  accompanied  by  the  playful 
historian  of  the  joamey,  by  Potemkin,  M.  de  Se- 
gur,  and  our  own  agreeable  Fitaherbert,  afterward 
Lord  St.  Helens.    One  of  ttw  nmarkable  thinga 
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we  shall  ever  remember,  was  a  description  more 
than  twenty  years  ago  of  that  same  journey  by 
that  old  English  diplomatist,  who  once  observing 
his  pretty  mistress  gazing  at  the  ulvei  glory  of  the 
moon,  on  a  fine  samitier  evening,  gracefully  and 
gmllantly  exclaimed,  "Ne  la  regardez  pas  trop, 
ma  chftre,  car  je  ne  puis  pas  vous  la  donner."  • 

Voder  the  wings  of  this  Nestor  the  favorite  of 
Catherine,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  and  Joseph  II., 
was  De  la  Garde  introduced  to  the  gay  scenes  of 
that  gormandizing  capital,  whose  inhabitants  think 
that  man  was  destinedby  a  superior  and  superin- 
tending power  to  eat  much  and  long. 

Oben  wobnt  ein  Oeist  der  mcht 
Menscblieh  ifimt  and  schmilet, 
Noch  mit  Wolkem  im  Gesicht 
Eoss  Dttd  Flaschen  zihlet : 
Nein ;  Er  Uchelt  mild  herab, 
Wenn  sich  swischen  Wieg  and  Grab 
Seine  Kinder  fireaen. 

"  Yott  are  come  in  the  nick  of  time,"  said  the 
old  warrior,  as  De  la  Garde  entered  his  antecham- 
ber. "  All  Europe  is  at  Tienna.  But  the  web  of 
politics  is  embroidered  with  fttes.  The  Congress 
does  not  march,  but  it  dances.  Heaven  knows, 
enough.  There  is  a  rabble  of  kings  here,  and  you 
cannot  turn  the  corner  of  a  street  without  jostling 
a  majesty.  But  dine  with  me  to-morrow  at  four, 
Md  we  will  afterwards  go  to  the  Redouten  ball." 
And  tQ  the  ball  they  did  go.  There  the  old  mar- 
shal does  the  honors  to  his  young  friend,  and 
points  oat  all  the  remarkable  ehaiacters.  That 
ijraceful,  martial-looking  man  is  the  Emperor 
Alexander.  He  gives  his  arm  to  Prince  Eugene 
Beauhamais,  for  whom  he  has  a  real  liking. 
When  Eugene  first  arrived  here  with  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  his  father-in-law,  the  court  of  Austria 
long  hesitated  as  to  the  rank  that  he  shonld  have, 
but  the  Emperor  of  Russia  gave  "  so  decided  an 
opinion  that  he  is  now  treated  with  the  honors  due 
to  his  station." 

That  grave-looking  person  dancing  with  the 
handsome  Neapolitan  with  the  gracefully  rounded 
arms,  and  the  elegant  figure,  is  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia. The  open  countenanced,  honest-looking  fel- 
low opposite,  is  the  King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  pale 
person  near  him,  with  the  aquiline  nose  and  the 
white  hairs,  the  King  of  Denmark.  The  lively 
humor  and  happy  repartees  of  the  Dane  have  made 
him  the  delight  of  the  royal  and  imperial  circles. 
He  Is  called  here  "  h  lortstic  de  la  Brigade  Sou- 
veraine."  That  "  tun  of  a  man"  is  the  King  of 
Wnrtemberg  ;  near  him  is  his  son,  who  is  in  love 
with  the  Dnchess  of  Oldenburg.  And  now  having 
pointed  out  the  principal  figures,  the  old  man 
allowed  his  prodgi  to  shift  for  himself.  There 
he  saw,  in  wandering  round  the  room,  Zibin,  whom 
he  had  known  at  Moscow  in  1813,  and  with  whom 
he  had  visited  the  Crimea,  the  Ukraine,  and  Tur- 
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key,  and  Achille,  Rouen,  and  Bolgari,  and  Caria^ 
and  Tettenbom,  and  many  others  qvos  nwicfer- 
scriiere  longvm  est. 

The  next  day  there  was  a  grand  military  festi- 
val, at  which  all  the  sovereigns,  to  use  aFten^ 
phrase,  assisted,  and  at  which  they  took  their 
places,  (to  avoid  all  quarrels  about  precedence,) 
according  to  age — the  King  of  Wnrtemberg,  as  the 
oldest  king,  being  allowed  the  pas.  The  anaoge 
ment  was  found  so  convenient  that  it  was  net 
afterwards  departed  from.  The  sovereigns  next 
exchanged  orders,  crosses,  and  decorations,  aaj 
then  gave  each  other  regiments  in  their  differest 
armies.  No  sooner  was  this  done  than  all  the  tea 
digits  of  all  the  thousands  of  tailors  in  Vienna  wert 
put  into  motion,  that  his  majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  might  instantly  appear  in  the  unifonn  of 
the  Imperial  Guards  of  his  majesty  the  Emperor 
of  all  the  Russias.  Malvolio's  going  cross-ganerej 
was  a  faint  type  of  this  huge  and  heinous  piece  of 
Imperial  and  Royal  tomfoolery.  Then  there  tn* 
such  a  lavish  giving  of  presents.  The  Cabnne- 
visaged  Czar  presented  a  fur  dressing-gown  to  hit 
elderly  brother  of  Austria,  while  the  starch  tad 
stiff  King  of  Prussia,  not  to  be  outdone,  offered  U 
the  Kaiser  Franz  a  silver  basin  and  ewer,  that  be 
might  be  enabled  to  keep  a  clean  pair  of  hands  if 
not  a  clear  conscience.  Nor  were  these  the  only 
civilities.  One  day  Franz  was  driving  in  th« 
Prater,  and  wishing  to  get  out  and  walk,  be  tried 
to  catch  the  eye  of  some  of  his  lacqueys ;  bot  is 
vain.  Alexander,  who  is  on  horseback  quick  a* 
lightning,  divines  his  intention,  jumps  firom  hit 
steed,  and  with  all  the  agility  of  a  running  footmaa, 
and  all  the  cunning  of  a  Cossack,  offers  his  aim  to 
his  less  nimble  brother.  At  this  spectacle  of  t(( 
gracioosness,  says  simple  Count  La  Garde,  tht 
welkin  rang  with  acclamations.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  deliberations  of  the  Great  Cooodl 
were  enveloped  in  mystery,  but  a  thousand  coo- 
jectures  were  hazarded  at  the  salons  of  the  Comt- 
tess  de  Fuchs,  then  one  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
the  Viennese  ladies.  The  countess  was,  ten  jeait 
later,  as  we  know  from  experience,  one  of  ths 
most  agreeable  women  in  the  high  society  of 
Vienna,  but  at  the  epoch  of  the  Congress  she 
must  have  been  in  the  zenith  of  her  fame.  Her 
circle  was,  in  1815,  composed  of  the  Countess  of 
Pletemberg,  of  the  Duchesses  of  Sagan  and  Exu- 
enza,  and  their  sister  Madame  Edmund  de  Peii- 
gord,  (better  known  in  London  as  Madame  da' 
Dino,)  niece  by  marriage  of  Talleyrand,  and  bon 
Duchess  of  Courlande,  of  the  Chanoinesse  Kinsld, 
the  Duke  of  Dalberg,  Marshal  Walmoden,  the 
three  Counts  Pahlen,  the  Prince  Philip  of  HeW 
Homburg,  the  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  afterwanb 
ambassador  in  England  ;  the  Prince  Eugene  Bean- 
harnais,  the  Russian  General  De  Witt,  M.  it 
Gentz,  General  Nostitz,  Varnhagen,  the  poet  C»- 
pani,  and  Ompteda,  ex-minister  of  Westphalia, 
only  ex-minister,  because  there  was  no  longer  k 
kingdom  of  Westphalia  to  serve ;  and  last,  thwifk 
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not  least,  George  Sinclair,  lately  M.  P.  for  Perth- 
shire, or  Caithness,  we  forget  'which,  and  son  of 
old  mangel-wurzel  Sir  John.  Madame  Fuchs  had 
retained  the  old  Viennese  babit  of  eating  supper, 
and  at  her  hotel  La  Cforde  became  a  r^alar 
htHtui. 

On  the  third  day  of  his  arrival,  onr  yonng  friend 
(for  he  was  yonng  thirty  years  ago)  paid  a  visit 
to  Talleyrand,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  1806, 
and  received  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Few  persons 
had  been  invited.  There  were  present,  of  course, 
the  different  members  of  the  French  embassy,  and 
Madame  Edmnnd  de  Perigord,  but  beside  these 
the  only  gaests  were  Count  Razomowski,  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  and  De  la  Garde, 
-who  had  now  seen  Poazo  di  Borgo  for  the  first 
time.  Pozzo  appeared  to  have  all  the  Corsican 
finesie,  vivacity,  and  imagination.  "  La  Prance," 
said  he,  "  est  one  marmite  bouillante ;  il  fkut  y 
rejeter  tout  ce  qui  en  sort."  But  though  the  con- 
Tersation  of  the  Corsican  was  piquant  and  pointed, 
yet  it  was  easy  to  see,  says  De  la  Garde,  that  the 
scholarship  of  which  he  msAo  a  parade  was  neither 
ripe  nor  profound.  He  had  a  perfect  mania  for 
quotation,  but  his  citations  wanted  variety.  In  an 
after-dinner  argument  he  supported  his  opinion  by 
a  passage  from  Dante,  a  phrase  of  Tacitus,  and 
some  shreds  and  patches  from  English  orators. 
La  Bemardiire,  who  sat  next  to  De  la  Garde, 
told  him  he  had  heard  the  very  same  qnotations 
two  days  before  at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Hardenberg's. 
But  this  conversational  legerdemain  is  practised 
not  only  by  the  gay  tiraiUeurs  of  the  dinner-table, 
but  by  the  heavy  humdrum  brigade  of  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  demagogues  resort  to  the  trick  as 
well  as  diplomatists.  An  evening  party  followed, 
of  which  the  Countess  Perigord  did  the  honors 
with  enchanting  grace.  Our  author  is  delighted 
with  his  dinner  and  his  host.  Though  there  was 
something  cold  and  indifferent  in  the  demeanor 
and  manners  of  Talleyrand,  yet  when  he  desired 
to  please,  every  word,  every  look,  every  gesture 
told.  Flexible,  graceful,  easy,  and  profound,  he 
iiras  equally  at  home  in  a  congress  as  in  a  drawing- 
room,  mastering  the  most  knotty  and  important 
questions  in  the  one,  by  the  elevated  comprehen- 
siveness of  a  mind  devoid  of  prejudice  and  passion, 
and  charming  the  domestic  circle  in  the  other,  by 
happy  sallies,  or  that  sly  and  quiet  humor,  that 
sure  and  exquisite  tact,  in  which  he  was  so  won- 
derful a  proficient.  Happy  the  man,  says  our 
author,  who  is  placed  in  the  morning  next  the 
Prince  de  Ligne,  and  in  the  evening  next  Prince 
Talleyrand. 

The  next  visit  which  La  Garde  made  in  com- 
pany with  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  was  to  Isabey,  the 
painter.  "  A  congress  is  about  to  be  held  at 
Tienna ;  go  there,"  said  Talleyrand ;  and  straight- 
way Isabey  went.  "  I  have  come  to  Vienna,  M. 
le  Mar^chal,"  said  the  painter,  "  in  the  hope  of 
laproduciog  the  features  of  all  the  remarkable 


persons,  and  I  ought  nndonbtedly  to  commence 
with  you,  n»y  good  prince." 

'*  Assur^ment  en  ma  quality  de  doyen  d'&ge," 
was  the  old  man's  reply.  Every  one  has  seen 
either  the  original  or  engravings  of  Isabey's  cele- 
brated chef-d'auvre  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
The  picture  is  supposed  to  represent  the  congress 
at  the  moment  when  Prince  Mettemich  introduces 
the  Dnke  of  Wellington.  Lord  Castlereagh  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  mass  of  ministers.  Near  him  is 
l^dleyrand,  disUnguished  by  his  immovable  im- 
perturbability, whilst  round  him  are  grouped 
Nesselrode,  Humboldt,  Hardenberg,  Stakelberg, 
and  the  other  plenipotentiaries.  It  was  not  ori(^ 
nally  intended  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should 
figure  in  the  picture,  for  he  did  not  come  to  Vienna 
till  the  month  of  February,  when  the  design  had 
been  already  sketched,  but  his  arrival,  even  thu* 
late,  necessitated  the  introduction  of  so  important 
a  personage ;  and  Isabey,  to  whom  but  a  comer  of 
canvass  remained,  with  the  quick  felicity  of  a  man 
of  real  genius  made  a  merit  of  what  to  an  ordinary 
artist  would  have  been  a  misadventure,  and  by  » 
happy  hit,  brought  forward  the  Great  Duke  as 
being  introduced  by  Mettemich  when  the  Con- 
gress was  in  fnll  sitting.  Thus  were  the  exigen- 
cies of  chronology,  and  the  exiguity  of  the  can- 
vass by  a  happy  combination  at  once  reconciled. 

For  a  long  while  Humboldt  refused  to  sit  for  his 
portrait,  excusing  himself  on  the  groiud  that  he 
would  not  on  principle  pay  for  so  plain  a  fkce.  At 
length  he  consented,  unnecessarily  stipulating,  that 
he  should  not  pay  a  doit.  The  portrait,  when 
finished,  was  a  striking  likeness.  "  Ah  !  ah !" 
said  the  great  naturalist,  "  I  have,  indeed,  paid 
nothing  for  my  portrait,  but  Isabey  has  had  his 
revenge."  The  face  is  a  perfect  resemblance  of 
the  original. 

The  next  day  our  author  was  present  at  the  fSte 
of  the  people,  and  on  the  following  day  he  rode  to 
the  Prater,  There  was  Lord  Stewart  driving  bis 
four-in-hand,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  a  cur- 
ricle, with  his  sister  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
On  one  side  of  the  vehicle  rode  Prince  Eugene 
Beauharnais ;  on  the  other,  the  Prince  Royal  of 
Wurtemberg.  Further  on  in  the  drive,  our  hero 
fell  in  with  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  son  of  the  Hos- 
podar  of  Wallachia,  his  old  acquaintance  at  Peters- 
burg, that  jabbering  sinuous  Sclavonian  Koslowski, 
minister  of  Russia  at  the  court  of  Turin,  and  spruce 
young  Luccheseni  {El  muchacho  tienetalento,)  who 
was  what  the  Spaniards  call  Privado,  and  plenipo- 
tentiary to  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  better 
known  as  the  profuse  and  profligate  EHiza  Bacci- 
ochi,  the  eldest  sister  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  four  friends  adjourned  to  the  Kaisermn  von 
(Esterreich,  where  they  enjoyed  an  excellent  din- 
ner, seasoned  with  some  of  the  over  coarse  stories 
of  Koslowski,  who  romanced  with  more  than  the 
usual  readiness  and  recklessness  of  a  Russian. 

Thence  they  adjourned  to  the  little  theatre  of 
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LeopoUsUdt,  wfaeift  they  saw  Carcdine,  the  pretty 
check-taker  of  the  Diana  baths,  transformed  into  a 
great  lady  sitting  in  her  private  box.    The  fancy 

of  the  king  of had  caused  this  metamorphosis, 

and  when  the  business  of  the  Congress  was  over, 
and  this  faded  Corent  Garden  flower  palled  on  the 
taste  of  her  princely  paramour,  he  directed  the 
great  Israelite  banker  of  Vienna,  to  count  out 
yearly  12,000  florins  to  his  abandoned  Ariadne. 

Each  nation  had  her  especial  queen  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, during  the  season  of  the  congress. 
France  was  represented  by  Madame  Edmund  de 
Perigoid,  Prussia  by  the  Princess  of  Tour  and 
Tavs,  Denmark  by  the  Countess  BernstorflT,  Eng- 
land by  Lady  Castlereagh,  afterwards  Emily 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  and  Russia  by  the 
Princess  Bagration.  The  Princess  Bag-ration  was 
then  in  all  the  lustre  of  her  beauty.  Young,  fair 
«s  alabaster,  with  the  slightest  tinge  of  rose,  with 
•mall,  delicately  chiselled  features,  a  soft  and  ex- 
pressive countenance,  full  of  sensibility,  an  uncer- 
tain and  timid  air,  a  figure  petite,  yet  perfectly 
proportioned ;  she  united  the  Oriental  languor  to 
the  Andalusian  grace.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
wondered  that  her  salons  were  thronged.  Rus- 
sians, of  course,  were  there  in  crowds,  including 
the  Emperor,  Nesselrode,  di  Borgn,  Razumowski, 
Volkonski,and  Naraskin,  the  inevitable  Koslowski, 
and  the  Count  and  Countess  Tolstoy,  but  there  too 
were  all  the  sovereigns,  and  their  ambassadors,  the 
beautiful  Princess  of  Tour  and  Taxis,  sister  to  the 
still  more  beautiful  and  unfortunate  queen  of  Prus- 
sia, and  the  chronicler  of  the  assembly,  our  uner- 
ring informant,  De  la  Garde.  It  was  at  a  lottery 
drawn  at  this  hotel  on  the  evening  in  question,  that 
the  monster  in  inhumanshape,  (for  he  had  neitlier 
the  look,  form,  nor  gait  of  humanity,)  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino,  gained  a  pair  of  beautiful  por- 
celain vases,  which  had  been  sent  for  from  the 
manufactory  at  Berlin,  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  He 
at  once  presented  them  to  the  charming  hostess. 
Honest  old  Max  of  Bavaria  won  a  box  of  mosaic, 
which  he  gave  to  Mary  Esterbazy  ;  and  Capo  d'ls- 
tria,  a  steel  ornament,  which  he  gallantly  trans- 
ferred to  Katherine  Volkonski.  Alexander  gained 
two  bronze  candlesticks,  which  he  did  not  leant 
with  the  hostess,  but  carried  off,  like  a  crafty  Cos- 

•ack  as  he  was,  to  a  Mademoiselle  L ,  with 

whom  he  occupied  his  leisure  hours.  An  avari- 
eioas  autocrat  was  this  same  Alexander  Roman- 
coff,  pitifully  parsimonious  as  one  of  those  canny 
children  of  the  Cannongate,  who  come  to  penny-a- 
line away  their  thrifty  genius  in  London  smoke, 
living  on  tiie  luxury  of  a  haporth  of  wheaten  bread, 
until  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  of  fasting  they  be- 
come editors  and  proprietors  of  journals,  East  India 
directors,  sergeants-at-law  and  queen's  counsel,  or 
peradventure  attorneyvgeneral  or  lords  chancellors 
of  England  or  Ireland.  All  the  linen  which  the 
emperor  wore,  says  La  Garde,  was  confectionni — 
(the  word  is  sublimely  transcendental,  and  untrans- 
latable)— confectionni  mark  you,  by  the  pretty 
hands  of  Mademoiselle  Nariskin.    He  might  have 
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accepted  the  work,  saith  our  moralizing  dcemw ; 
nothing  more  simple  than  that ;  but  then  be  shouU 
have  paid  like  a  gentleman  for  Coulson's  best  Bel- 
fast linen,  or  Horrocks'  superior  long  cloth.  But 
no ;  Nariskin 's  fingers  were  worked  to  the  stumpt. 
She  was  worse  treated  than  Moses'  or  Mjcr'i 
women.  They  receive  Ot/.  a  shirt,  saith  our  teit- 
der-hearted  "Times,"  and  find  their  own  thread 
and  rushlight ;  but  the  sewing  women  of  this  cruel 
Czar  found  her  own  lights  and  linen,  the  stsf 
and  stitching  were  all  her  own,  too,  and  she  bid 
but  her  labor  for  her  pains.  No  wonder  that  Na- 
riskin told  the  tale  of  shabbiness  to  all  the  Utile 
great  who  would  listen  to  it  in  town  and  subuib— 
on  the  Bastei,  i^  the  Grabeo,  or  the  more  crowded 
Kohl  Markt. 

Early  the  following  morning  there  was  a  break- 
fast at  a  country-box  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  at  ibe 
Kahlenberg,  and  after  that  a  rendezvous  at  Ypti- 
lauti's  hotel.  Behold,  says  the  Greek,  to  the 
wondering,  yet  believing  Gaul,  the  six  billets  dout 
I  have  received  since  yesterday,  and  in  differenthn- 
guages  too,  in  Italian,  in  French,  ay,  even  in  Greek. 

A  Kttet-itvx  written  in  Oreeic, 
The  thou^t  pots  me  quite  in  passion; 

Could  Longinus  teach  OrEftnns  to  speak 
Soft  nonsense  to  Hospodais  of  fashion. 

There,  however,  the  bitlets  lay  in  black  aod 
white,  each  of  these  amorous  missives  proposiig 
an  assignation  at  a  diflTerent  parish  church.  Bit 
instead  of  going  to  any  of  the  churches,  the  bus- 
gry  young  Hospodar  galloded  ofl^  to  the  Princes 
Helene  Sowarofli's  to  a  dijeuner  H  la  faitrdidU, 
where  it  may  be  that  he  swallowed  cutlets  of  Arch- 
angel salmon,  some  slices  of  raw  ham,  a  pot  of 
anchovies,  and  a  dish  of  freeh  caviar,  washed  dowa 
with  either  a  bottle  of  Beaune,  or  a  quart  of  qoaia, 
or  a  full  measure  of  Crimean  champagne,  or  aa 
honest  bottle  of  Barclay's  brown  stout,  aU  of  whieli 
we  have  seen  produced  at  breakfast  <entpo /a  botk 
at  Moscow  and  Petersburg.  At  this  breakfiat 
Ypsilanti  is  insidiously  encouraged  by  the  hoeteai 
to  labor  in  the  regeneration  of  his  country,  Greece; 
not  that  any  Russian  under  the  son,  cared  theo,or 
cares  now,  a  rush  for  the  mdependenoe  of  Greece; 
but  that  in  the  confusion  and  scramble  and  mi!k, 
the  Mnscovite  always  cherishes  the  latent  hope, 
that  his  kith,  kin,  or  country  may  profit.  Too 
well  did  the  young  Hospodar  learn  the  leesoa 
taught  him  by  female  lips ;  and  after  placing  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  firuitless  and  bootless  inso^ 
rection,  he  was  in  the  hour  of  his  adversity  aban- 
doned and  disowned  by  Russia.  Capo  d'lstila, 
who,  for  his  own  selfish  and  sinister  purposes,  bad 
urged  the  young  man  to  take  the  fatal  step,  *ai 
the  first  to  counsel  his  dismissal  from  the  Rusnaa 
service.  Arrested  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  he 
remained  seven  long  years  a  prisoner,  and  died  at 
Vienna  on  the  31st  of  January,  1828,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  death  arose  from  disease 
superinduced  by  bis  long  imprisonment. 

We  caaoot  follow  our  aothor  to  a  heron  ahoot- 
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ing-party,  hnt  we  mnst  giro  him  retidezvous  after 
the  interval  of  a  day  at  the  Prince  de  Ligne's 
country-box,  where  he  met  old  NowosiltzoS*,  in  his 
yoQth  a  page  of  Catherine,  then  a  councillor  of 
state  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  Nowosiltzoff, 
whom  we  remember  as  afterwards  the  terror  and 
scourge  of  Warsaw  in  1829  and  18S9,  but  who 
was  nevertheless  known  to  us  as  an  agreeable  and 
well-infbnned  man  in  private  life,  was  then  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  the  constitution  for 
Poland.  There  was  a  long  discussion  between 
the  prince  and  the  Russian  councillor  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Polish  independence;  but  although  De 
Ligne  took  the  popular  and  generous  view,  still 
we  are  bound  fairly  to  admit,  with  NowosiltzolT, 
that  without  frontiers  and  without  fortresses,  Po- 
land must  either  bo  an  armed  camp  in  the  heart  of 
peaceful  Europe,  presenting  living  ramparts  in  the 
shape  of  her  own  warlike  pospolite,  or  she  most 
become  the  appendage  of  some  iii8t-rate  power 
possessing  those  natural  frontiers  or  fortresses 
wanting  to  unhappy  Sarmatia.  That  evening 
there  was  a  grand  carnival,  followed  by  romances 
sung  by  the  Princess  Paul  Esterhasy,  the  Count- 
ess Zichy,  and  the  Duchess  of  Sagan.  But  it 
woold  require  another  Ariojsto  to  go  over  this 
ground.  Intrignes  of  all  kinds,  however,  lie  hid- 
den under  these  fetes.  It  is  an  imbroglio,  said  De 
Ligne,  where  the  Almavivas  and  the  Figaros  are 
plentiful  as  blackberries.  As  to  the  Basils,  they 
are  thick  enough  strown  everywhere  :  but  heaven 
forbid  that  we  may  not  at  the  end  be  tempted  to 
exolum  with  the  gay  barber — 

"Mais  enfln  qui  trompe  t'on  ici." 

Now  they  are  arrived  at  the  porle  codiire  of  the 
prince's  hotel.    On  the  door  was  engraved  his 
motto: 
Quo  res  cumque  cadunt  semper  stat  Linea  recta. 

On  the  other  mde  of  the  mansion,  facing  the  Dan- 
ube, were  these  lines : 

Sans  remords,  sans  regrets,  sons  crainte,  sans  envie. 

Pleasure  mnst  at  length  give  way  to  sleep,  and 
to  sleep  they  go  at  last.  Next  day  there  is  a  com- 
edy at  court ;  the  Pires  Nobles  fall  to  the  lot  of 
elderly  princes ;  an  empress  may  be  seen  doing 
the  grandes  xUiliiis,  and  an  imperial  duke  barbers, 
gardeners,  and  liUti  quanli.  We  cannot  run  down 
such  small  deer  as  this,  nor  stop  to  witness  the 
first  tableau,  even  though  it  be  Louis  XTV.,  aux 
pieds  de  Madame  do  la  Vallidre.  In  one  of  the 
tableaux  there  was  a  Jupiter  wanting.  The  part 
fell  fortuitously,  like  the  crown  of  Belgium  fifteen 
years  afterwards,  to  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobnrg,  then 
a  remarkably  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life. 
When  the  Apollo  came  to  dress  for  his  part  he 
was  found  to  have  a  fierce  pair  of  moustaches. 
These  were  sacrificed  to  the  inexorable  scissors, 
and  the  full-grown  fools  of  quality  were  in  ecstar 
aies  as  the  stubble  was  shaved  away.    Venus  was 


represented  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  daughter,  the 
old  blue-jacket  having  come  to  the  congress  to  in- 
cense the  kings  against  far  honester  and  heartier 
fellows,  the  Barbary  pirates.  But  in  the  end  gal- 
lant Sir  Sidney  took  nothing  by  his  motion,  either 
in  reference  to  the  pirates  or  to  the  legitimate  de- 
scendant of  inflexible  old  T^te  de  Fer,  the  Colonel 
Gustafbon,  for  whoso  divine-right  pretensions  the 
admiral  stickled  with  impetuous  pertinacity.  Dur- 
ing the  representation  of  the  last  tableau.  Baron 
Thierry,  a  young  Frenchman  attached  to  the  lega- 
tion of  Portugal,  executed  with  great  taste  a  solo 
on  the  harp.  An  imperial  lady  fell  in  love  with 
him,  but  it  was  a  mariage  manqui  after  all,  and 
Thierry  has  since  in  revenge  set  up  for  himself  in 
the  kingly  or  imperial  line,  at  some  unpronounce- 
able isle  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  Lord  Stewart  is  all 
this  while  running  about  with  noisy  mobility,  chat- 
tering "  chough's  language."  He  is  all  fine  feath- 
ers  and  fustian,  and  therefore  goes  by  the  nickname 
of  Paon  Dori. 

What  a  different  man,  however,  is  that  pale^ 
faced  biped  in  the  comer  from  this  thing  manu&c- 
tured  of  gold  lace  and  pipe  clay.  "That  quiet, 
modest  person  is  De  Gentz,  to  whom  all  the  state 
secrets  of  Europe  are  open,  and  from  whom  noth- 
ing is  hid.  He  it  is  that  oils  the  springs  of  the 
state  machine  which  Mettemich  moves  with  such 
seeming  ease.  He  holds  the  pen  of  a  ready  wri- 
ter, and  his  gray  goose  quill  is  really  the  Austrian 
government,  Aulic  Counsel  and  all.  His  are  tho 
leading  articles  of  the  "  Wiener  Beobachter,"  his 
the  manifestos,  his  the  proclamations  and  paper 
pellets,  which  play  as  much  havoc  with  the  gray- 
coated  man  of  Destiny  as  the  snows  of  Russia. 
But  he  is  heinously  avaricious.  He  wants  nol 
gew-gaws  and  orders  and  decorations,  but  solid 
gold,  true  Conventiojis  Munz,  and  not  mere  Wievor 
Wiihrung.*  And  the  sovereigns  wisely  gratify 
his  stanchless  avarice  and  put  heaps  of  money  into 
both  his  pockets.  He  is  fond  of  solid  animal 
pleasures,  too,  as  honest  Jack,  and  has  sometimes 
but  a  haporth  of  bread,  like  the  fat  knight,  to  a  gal- 
lon of  sack.  Wise,  long-headed  Gentz,  peace  to 
thy  manes,  for  thou  art  gone  to  thy  account,  and 
must  at  length  answer  for  thy  crapulousness,  and 
hot  carousings,  and  almost  pardonable  passion  for 
Fanny  Ellsler. 

Now  are  evoked  the  glories  of  the  tonmaments 
of  the  middle  ages.  There  is  another  imperial 
carrousel  at  the  palace  of  the  Kaiser,  with  twenty- 
four  paladins  and  their  lofty  dames.  Decidedly 
this  fite  has  been  plagiarized  without  acknowl- 
edgment by  Lord  Eglintonn,  at  Eglintoun  Castle, 
with  the  help  of  the  paon  dori,  erst  Stewart,  now 
Londondeny  of  Wyuyard.  After  the  carrousel 
there  b  a  supper  diversified  by  the  red  stockings 
of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi,  the  turban  of  the  Pacha  of 
Widin,  the  caftan  of  Maurogeny  and  the  calpack 

♦  Cmventimt  Mvcnx  may  be  rendered  as  gold  of  fail 
tale,  and  Wienxr  WUvntng  as  a  depreciated  paper  cor- 
rencf. 
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of  Prince  Maxiof  bey  of  Minta.  "  MoUe;  's  your 
only  wear"  indeed.  Lady  Csstleresgh  is  at  this 
supper,  and  displays  round  her  forehead  her  hus- 
band's order  of  the  Grarter.  The  venom  of  the 
Frenchman  and  the  hyper-venom  of  the  French 
emigrant  break  out  at  this  piece  of  awkwardness. 
The  story  may  or  may  not  he  true,  but  true  or 
false  we  dare  be  sworn  there  was  not  a  finer  look- 
ing pair  at  the  imperial  supper  of  that  gay  night, 
nor  a  more  lofty  and  dignified  in  air,  gait,  and 
manner,  than  Robert  Stewart,  Viscount  Castle- 
teagh,  and  the  fair  and  full-blown  Emily,  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  an  English  gentlewoman. 

The  sovereigns  feed  in  public  on  the  following 
day.  They  eat  right  royally,  but  so  monstrous  is 
the  King  of  Wurtemberg  tboai  the  midriff,  that 
oabioet-makers  are  previously  called  in  to  scoop 
and  hollow  out  a  place  in  the  table  to  suit  the 
amplitude  of  his  vast  abdomen. 

Dulness  and  dyspepsia  are  now  beginning  to 
seize  on  these  diners-out  of  the  first  magnitude, 
when  Alexander,  in  order  to  give  a  fillip  to  the 
follies  of  the  hour,  determines  on  having  a  ball  at 
his  ambassador's.  Count  Kazumowski's,  to  cele- 
brate his  sister's  birthday.  The  ball  is  given,  but 
the  palace  which  had  been  twenty  years  in  course 
of  building  and  decorating,  and  which  contained 
the  rarest  and  most  precious  works  of  art,  sud- 
denly takes  fire,  and  is  burnt  to  the  ground.  The 
conflagration  produced  a  startling  sensation  on  all, 
but  excited  mournful  remembrances  in  the  old 
Prince  de  ligne.  There  wants  but  one  thing 
more  to  "cap  the  climax"  of  the  congress,  said 
he,  "and  that  is  the  funeral  of  an  old  field- 
marshal — but  the  potentates  shall  not  be  gratified 
— I  am  not  sufficient  of  a  courtisan  to  die  to  please 
them." 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  old  man  was 
seized  with  a  violent  erysipelas,  which,  after  a  few 
days  of  great  pain  and  suffering,  put  a  period  to 
his  existence. 

His  dying  bed  was  surrounded  with  his  family 
and  friends,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  came  on 
foot  and  alone  to  bid  a  last  adieu  to  the  oldest  of 
his  servants.  His  eyes  were  closed  by  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Princess  Palfi,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1814.  His  funeral  was  after  all  one  of  the  spec- 
tacles of  the  congress.  Alas !  what  shadows  we 
are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue.  Here  is  his 
epitaph,  by  Bonnay,  at  which  he  was  the  first  to 
laugh: 

Ci  gtt  le  Prince  de  Ligne : 
n  est  tout  de  son.  long  ooochd : 
Jadis  il  a  beancoop  pechS ; 
Mais  ce  n'Slait  pas  k  la  hgne. 

For  a  while  De  la  Garde  is  inconsolable,  but  one 
Julius  Griffiths,  an  Englishman — (quaere  Welsh) 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  Europe,  a 
scholar,  a  great  traveller,  and  a  philosopher, — tells 
Mm  that  as  nature  resigns  herself  to  these  calam- 
ities, so  ought  the  heart  of  man  to  kam  resignar 


tieo  too.  Alas !  my  dear  Julias,  says  the  Qui, 
flinging  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Cambrian, 
when  one  loses  such  a  friend  as  this,  one  moumi 
him  long^-one  regrets  him  for  evermore.  "  "Eta- 
more"  was  the  scriptural  word  used,  not  sempiter- 
nally,  which  is  more  sounding,  though  less  Saxoo. 
The  old  year  of  1814  had  now  rung  out  iti 
knell  too,  and  by  the  first  day  of  1815,  De  It 
Garde  had  taken  of  Griffith  consolation.  He  com- 
menced the  memorable  1815  in  attending  the  pic- 
nic of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  in  the  Augsrten.  Tht 
price  of  this  dinner  was  fixed  at  three  Dutdi 
ducats  a-head,  the  produce  to  be  applied  to  the 
release  of  the  Christians  in  captivity  in  Barbary. 
Every  crowned  head,  every  minister  of  the  con- 
gress was  present.  They  all  ate  enormuuslj. 
Some  of  them  drank  deep,  and  became,  saving 
your  presence,  right  royal,  which  means  in  other 
words,  (though  you  do  not  know  it,)  like  Davy's 
sow.  But  eating  and  drinking  have  their  limits, 
and  there  must  be  a  cca-te  payanie  at  last. 

Now  comes  the  reckoning,  and  the  banquet  o'er— 
The  dreadfbl  reckoning— and  men  smile  no  more. 

The  waiter  handed  the  plate  to  Alexander. 
Romanzoff  paid  his  way  like  a  man.    What  he 
gave  to  the  serving  man  is  not  stated.    Thea 
came  the  Dane,  and  he  was  down  with  his  dueatt 
too.    The  Kdlner  intrepidly  marches  on  to  excel- 
lent Max  of  Bavaria.    Max  fumbles  in  one  pocket 
of  his  waistcoatf— and  in  the  other — then  tries  his 
coat — finally  his  fob — then  the  waistcoat  again, 
and  the  coat  and  the  fob  in  turn  ;  but  his  majesty 
is  decidedly  not  worth  a  doit.    He  looks  wiatfoDy 
down  the  table  to  his  chambolain,  a  man  of  taste 
and  letters,  and  an  author,  too ;  but  the  chamber- 
lain is  talking  of  a  book  of  his  own  writing,  (we 
know  with  the  fondness  of  a  parent  how  he  ma; 
be  excused,)  to  Humboldt,  and  does  not  catch  the 
monarch's  eye.     Max  then  looks  demurely  and 
imploringly  into  the  face  of  the  waiter ;  but  then 
stands  Yann'a  head  man,  with  white  waistcoat 
and  new  pumps,  worn  for  the  first  time,  determined 
not  to  be  bilked  by  any  beer-bibbing  Bavarian  king 
whatever.    A  tapster's  arithmetic,  as  we  practi- 
cally know,  is  stronger  than  a  stone  wall,  and  vill 
not  be  beaten  down  unless  by  a  charge  of  what 
Frederick  of  Prussia  called  "  Yellow  Dragoons." 
Discountenanced  and   abashed,  the  old  mosateh 
rolls  his  eye  round  the  room,  in  a  floating  and 
furtive  fashion,  when  the  guests,  aware  of  theci^ 
cumstances,  explode  into  loud  laughter.    Bat  the 
imperturbable  waiter  stands  stock  still ;   and  & 
length  Alexander  and  Eugene  Beaubamais  rosh 
to  the  rescue,  and  pay  the  scot  of  their  Bavaiiaa 
brother.    It  is  well  this  scene  did  not  occor  at  any 
mansion-house  dinner,  for  had  Sir  Peter  Laurie 
been  present,  he  had  doubtless,  on  the  view,  com- 
mitted Max  as  a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.    How 
well  do  we  know  that  every  man  in  Londoa  u  a 
rogue  and  a  vagabond  who  has  not  a  ducat  in  his 
doublet.    This  is  not  merely  justice's  justice;  it 
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li  the  ineritaUe  ioforeiice  of  the  money-making 
pidilic,  of  the  harsh  aod  hard-hearted  and  muddy- 
beaded  anatocracy  of  the  breeches-pocket. 

Aqaien  falta  el  dineto 
Creditofalta; 
Y  sobre  el  sonrjo 
No  la  esperanza. 

'There  were  aome  droll  fellows  at  thn  congress 
•■  well  as  diplomatists.  There  was  imprimis 
AiA6,  the  Greek  of  Smyrna,  in  an  oriental  cos- 
tame,  wishing  to  pass  himself  off  as  the  Prince  of 
liban.  This  cosmopolitan  adTenturer  was  a  good 
deal  patronized  by  Castleieagb.  His  mania  was 
to  be  presented  to  all  the  notabilities  of  Earope. 
The  Prince  de  Idgne  had  presented  him  to  scores 
of  diplomatists  and  attaches.  He  came  to  the 
charge  a  six-and-twentieth  time,  as  some  big-wig 
entered  the  room,  with  his  eternal  "  do  me  the 
frvor,  prince,  to  present  me."  The  quick-witted 
old  man,  a  little  nettled,  accorded  hia  reqnest,  ex- 
daiming,  "  Je  vons  pr^nte  M.  Aid^,  on  homme 
trds  pr^sent^,  et  trds  pen  printable."  The  fate 
of  Aid^  was  curioas.  He  married  a  rich  wife  at 
Qiekenham  and  took  her  to  Paris.  At  a  ball  at 
Mr.  Hope's,  the  Marqnis  de  Bourbd  (of  Bogk  r. 
Lmoton  nnenviable  notoriety)  was  waltzing  round 
the  room,  when  he  accidentally  trod  on  Aide's  toe. 
"  Je  voos  demande  mille  fois  pardon.  Monsieur," 
said  Bourbel,  who  could  be  rery  plausible  and 
gentlemanlike  when  he  pleased. — "  Monsieur," 
said  Aid^  rudely,  "  quand  on  est  si  maladroit,  on 
ne  doit  pas  valzer,  du  moins  en  public." — "  Alors, 
Monsieur,"  rejoined  Bourbel,  "je  retracte  mes 
exenses."  This  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  quar- 
lel,  but  bad  blood,  mixed  up  with  some  jealousy, 
had  previously  rankled  between  the  parties.  A 
esrtel  on  the  part  of  Aid^  was  the  consequence. 
De  Bourbel,  whose  aim  was  unerring,  came  up  to 
the  mark,  and  shot  the  Greek  through  the  heart  at 
break  of  day  on  the  following  morning.  Apropos 
ot  De  Bourbel  I  we  could  wish  he  would  take  to  his 
old  tricks  again  of  imitating  the  "  Billets  Circo- 
laires."  We  had  a  pleasant  trip  enough  and  a 
heavy  "honorarium"  in  that  same  afeir,  and 
Aould  like  a  repetition  of  both  doses  in  the  com- 
ing spring— the  one  as  good  for  our  he^th,  the 
other  for  our  pocket. 

Another  of  the  English  originals  was  Fonneron, 
formerly  a  banker  at  Leghorn,  a  humped-back 
man  with  a  humped-back  wife,  as  rich  a  Croeans, 
and  whose  only  ambition  was  the  harmless  one  of 
giving  good  dinners.  We  regret  to  think  that  the 
breed  of  Fonnerons  is  nearly  extinct.  We  say  it 
with  mournful  consciousness  of  the  melancholy 
truth,  there  are  few  men  who  give  good  dinners 
now,  and  those  few  are  humble,  honest-hearted 
fellows  like  ourselves.  It  is  literally  the  poor 
eeding  the  poor — the  hungry  giving  to  the  fam- 
iriiing.  Not  one  of  the  many  rich  rogues  we  have 
80  oiien  asked,  has  ever  given  us  a  basin  of  Spar- 


tan broth  in  return.  As  gentbman  iTack  Palmn 
said  in  the  play,  whose  title  we  at  present  forget, 
"  There  is,  however,  another,  and  abetter  world," 
where  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  be  looked 
after,  and  these  varlets  shall  go  "  Impransi." 

The  only  Englishman  who  contested  the  Am- 
phytrionie  palm  with  Fonneron,  was  one  Rmly. 
We  suppose  that  our  Criend  De  la  Garde  meana 
Reilly,  or  O'Reilly.  "The  first  time  I  ever  saw 
bim,"  sa3r8  Cambrian  Griffiths,  (scholar,  traveller, 
and  philosopher,)  "  was  at  Lord  Comwallis'  table 
in  Calcutta.  I  afterwards  met  him  at  Hambutg, 
in  Sweden,  in  Moscow,  and  in  Paris  after  the 
peaoe  of  Atmens,  when  he  told  me  he  had  just 
arrived  from  Madrid."  "  Raieroent,"  as  has  beeo 
often  said  to  oiu  wandering  selves, 

Sarement  i.  courir  le  monde 
On  derient  plus  homme  de  bien. 

There  is  something  mysterious  and  singular  about 
this  man  RaUy.  He  rivals  Cagliostro,  and  the 
Count  of  St.  Germain,  who  lived  like  princes, 
without  having  any  revenues  or  honest  means  of 
making  a  livelihood.  Here,  in  Vienna,  he  outdoes 
the  most  opulent.  He  lives  in  the  magnificent 
hotel  of  the  Count  of  Rosenberg;  his  dinners  are 
of  the  most  exquisite,  his  wines  of  the  most 
rtchertM,  his  furniture  and  equipages  of  the  first 
style  of  finish,  his  servants  are  in  the  richest  liv- 
eries.— But  then  he  is  a  vulgar-minded  fellow  at 
bottom,  for  he  talks  too  much  of  all  these  things, 
and  like  all  low  people,  has  eternally  a  duke  or  a 
marquis'  name  oozing  out  at  the  comer  of  his 
ugly  mouth.  De  la  Garde  is  dying  to  see  this 
fellow.  They  go  and  call  on  him.  He  pours  on 
them  the  slaver  of  his  fulsome  flattery,  and  lets 
flow  the  sluices  of  his  vulgarity.  He  prays  the 
Cambrian  and  the  Gaul — Griffiths — Julius  Griffiths, 
and  A.  de  la  Garde,  to  do  him  the  honor  to  dine 
that  very  day.  The  notice  is  short — wonderfully 
short — ^but  there  they  will  meet  his  very  good 
friends,  the  hereditary  princes  of  Bavaria — the 
Grand  Duke  of  Baden,  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
K.  C.  B.  K.  H.,  K.  T.  S.,  &c.  &c.,  several  am- 
bassadors and  chargis  d'affaires,  and  other  per- 
sons of  distinction  of  their  acquaintance.  Julius, 
the  philosopher,  and  Adolphus,  the  epicurean, 
accept  with  alacrity :  the  repast  is  snmptoous,  the 
wuies  exquisite,  the  coffee  perfectly  aromatic ; 
but  then  immediately  after  the  liqueurs,  whist  and 
ecarti  are  introduced,  and  the  guests  crowd  round 
a  dry-looking  mummy  of  an  old  man,  tall  and 
straight  as  a  poplar,  with  a  lively,  fraudulent, 
beggar  my  neighbor  sort  of  eye.  This  is  Misther 
O'Beam,  (qusre,  O'Beime,)  the  most  ancient  and 
inveterate  gambler  in  Europe,  who  tells  them 
many  queer  stories  of  play,  but  not  a  man  among 
them  all  is  pigeoned  or  plucked,  though  Reilly 
and  O'Beime  are  plainly  confederated  for  plunder. 
Reilly  is,  in  foct,  a  regular  leg,  a  Bath  bom  knight 
of  the  green  cloth,  who  has  shaken  the  dice  box, 
and  chicken-hazarded  his  way  through  every  nook 
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and  eranny  of  this  wicked  world,  where  there  was 
k  shilling  to  stake,  or  a  sixpence  to  gain.  We 
hare  ourselves  met  a  fellow  of  the  name  at  Paris, 
as  ignorant,  as  vain,  and  as  vulgar,  and  who  was 
under  the  strange  hallucination  that  he  could  speak 
and  write  English.  We  thought  him  a  leg  or  a 
spy.  It  may  have  been  the  same  man.  His  vicis- 
situdes were  indeed  strange.  Three  years  after 
this,  in  1831,  he  was  in  the  capital  of  France,  a 
beggar  and  an  outcast.  His  money,  diamonds, 
carriages — horses — all  are  gone.  He  calls  on  De 
la  Garde.  "  I  have  exhausted  everything,"  said 
he,  "bat  this  bracelet;  which  contains  my  poor 
wife's  hair.  The  bracelet  would  have  followed 
everything  else  to  the  pawnbroker's  shop,  if  I 
could  have  raised  a  five-iranc  piece  on  it,  but  I 
cannot."— "Good  Mr.  ReiUy,"  exdaiias  De  la 
Grarde,  "  why  not  address  those  illustrious  persons 
you  regaled  so  magnificently  at  Vienna." — "  1 
have  addressed  them,"  rejoins  the  gambler,  "  but 
have  received  no  reply."  Such,  alas !  is  human 
fife.  Three  years  later,  Reilly  died  of  hunger  in 
the  public  streets ! 

What  are  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  "  who 
pliy  for  the  higher  stakes  of  empires  and  king- 
doms," doing  all  this  while  t — 

They  eat,  they  drink,  they  sleep — what  then? 
Why  dtink,  and  sleep,  and  eat  again. 

The  imperial  table  costs  60,000  florins  a  day,  and 
the  ordinary  expenses  amount  to  forty  millions  of 
francs.  No  wonder  that  Austria  was  obliged  to 
tamper  with  her  currency.  There  are  700  en- 
voy^, from  all  parts  of  the  world,  now  at  Vienna, 
and  they  consume  so  much  daily  that  the  price  of 
wood  and  provisions  is  raised,  and  there  is  an  ex- 
tra allowance  given  to  the  employ^,  who,  like  the 
joUy  Irishman,  had  been  spending  half-apcrown 
out  of  their  sixpence  a  day ! 

Our  author's  last  interview  with  Talleyrand  is 
at  a  breakfast  on  his  birth-day.  De  la  Garde 
arrives  before  the  prince  is  up.  At  length  the  man 
of  many  changes  emerges  through  the  thick  and 
closely-drawn  bed-curtains.  Enveloped  in  a  mus- 
lin peignoir  he  submits  his  long  head  of  hair  to 
two  coiffeurs,  who  succeed  in  giving  it  that  flowing 
curl  which  we  all  remember,  and  which  his  well- 
known  English  imitator  emulated  in  vain.  Next 
comes  the  barber,  who  gallantly  shaves  away  like 
smooth-chinned  France  of  the  olden  time,  and  un- 
like hirsute  stubble-bearded  France  of  the  present 
day,  then  comes  the  powder  puff,  then  the  wash- 
ing of  the  hands  and  nails.  Finally,  there  is  the 
ablution  of  the  feet,  infinitely  less  agreeable  to  the 
olfactory  nerves,  as  the  lame  leg  of  the  prince  re- 
quires to  be  dashed  over  with  Bareges  water, 
and  that  specific  stinks  in  the  nostrils  of  all  hu- 
man kind,  being  a  distinctly  compounded  recogni- 
sable stench  of  burnt  sulphur  and  rotten  eggs. 
Perfumed  and  washed,  the  prince's  cravat  must 
now  he  tied ;  the  first  valet  de  chambre  advances 
and  arranges  a  most  graceful  knot.    The  remain- 


ing adjustment  of  habiliment  is  soon  finished,  int 
behold  the  halting  diplomatist  at  his  ease,  wiih  ths 
modish  air  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  that  perfect 
A  plomb  and  usage,  the  result  partly  of  early  educa- 
tion, and  chiefly  of  that  long  commerce  with  the 
celebrated  men  of  all  countries  which  he  eniojed 
alike  from  his  birth,  his  social  position,  his  talents, 
and  the  high  offices  which  he  filled  in  all  the 
varying  mutations  of  dynasties  and  governments. 
Meanwhile,  the  man  of  destiny  with  the  enj 
frock-coat  had  been  showing  some  signs  ofli6. 
The  congress  were  about  to  remove  him  fima 
Elba  to  St.  Helena,  when  all  of  a  sudden  he  ap- 
peared at  Cannes.  From  Cannes  he  hastens  to 
Paris.  His  progress  is  an  ovation.  But  Talley- 
land  is  tmabashed  as  undismayed.  On  the  I3th 
of  March  he  caused  the  adoption  of  the  declsn- 
tion,  in  virtue  of  which  the  great  distnrber  of  the 
peace  of  nations  was  put  imder  the  ban  of  Europe. 
On  the  25th  of  March  the  alliance  against  Ftaooe 
was  renewed.  The  sittings  of  the  congress  lasted 
till  the  10th  of  June,  but  the  idle,  the  frivolous,  and 
fashionable  crowd  hastened  quickly  away.  The 
balls  and  concerts  are  now  over — the  bona  rabH 
are  taking  French  leave — the  fiddles  are  paded 
in  their  cases — the  cogged  dice  are  stowed  caiefiil- 
ly  away — the  casseroles  and  stewpans  are  laid  i^ 
in  ordinary — the  maitres  d'hote!  are  in  movement, 
and  the  cooks  secure  their  places  in  the  Eilwageo, 
lest  the  broth  at  home  should  be  spoiled.  At  andi 
a  season  De  la  Garde's  occupation  is  gone.  He 
is  the  historian  of  dinners  and  danoes  and  pbjs, 
not  of  treaties  and  protocols,  but  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things  and  Horace  tells  bina — 

Edisti  satis,  lusisti,  ntque  bibisti; 
Tempus  tibi  abire  est. 

We  have  said  the  subject  is  a  trifling,  peifasfi 
an  ignoble,  one ;  it  is  afler  all  but  whipped  cream; 
but  if  there  needs  must  he  a  chronicler  of  the 
trivialities  of  the  congress,  commend  us  to  M.  De 
la  Garde,  in  whose  volumes  there  may  be  faand 
some  amusement  if  not  much  instruction. 

It  may  be  asked,  do  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of 
these  volumes  impressed  with  the  wisdom,  gravity, 
and  ability  of  the  statesmen  and  ministers.  Not  a 
bit  of  it.  With  the  exception  of  Talleyrand,  UtUr 
temich,  Castlereagh,  Wellingrton,  Humboldt,  Hs^ 
denberg,  and  Gents,  there  was  not  one  among  tht 
crowd  congregated  at  Vienna  who  could  hava 
made  1000^  a  year  at  the  bar  (a  sum  we  ham 
never  earned  ourselves,  though  duller  felloin 
triple  the  money,)  or  300i.  a  year  in  scribbling  for 
newspapers  or  reviews.  But  then  it  may  be  asked 
if  their  social  position  and  manner  of  life  was  get 
abundantly  enviable  and  enjoyable  *  To  this  in- 
quiry we  briefly  reply,  in  the  words  of  an  old 
French  author,  when  speaking  of  the  life  of  courts 
and  congresses — 

"  Manger  toujonrs  fort  tard,  dianger  la  nnit  en  jow, 
N'avoir  pas  un  ami  bien  que  chacun  on  baise, 
Etre  toiqours  debout  et  jamais  a  son  aise, 
Fait  voir  en  abreg*  comme  on  rit  a  la  conr." 

There  is  a  compensating  truth  in  the  couplets 
which  atones  for  their  ruggedness,  and  as  the 
grapes  are  sour  to  us — as  we  are  neither  ambassa- 
dor, (not  even  ambassador  at  Madrid,  though  we 
at  once  possess  and  lack  the  Spanish,)  nor  envo^, 
nor  charg^  d'aflaires,  nor  simple  attach^,  we  vil 
hold  to  the  comfortable  and  independent  doctrine, 
that  it  is  better  to  be  our  own  master  than  uj 
man's  slave. 
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A  F0KTN10HT  OF  EUKOPB. 


Morocco. — France  is  determined  to  belie  the 
military  du^ma  of  oar  first  captain,  who  declared 
that  a  great  country  could  not  make  a  little  war. 
France  is  a  great  country  that  cannot  live  without 
a  little  war,  a  war  against  Queen  Fomar^,  or  Dic- 
tator Santa  Anna,  or  President  Rosas,  or  the 
Emir  Abd-El-Kader.  Louis  Philippe  dislikes  war 
for  a  principal  meal ;  but  a  whet  of  it  now  and 
then  is  agreeable  to  him,  and  more  especially  to 
his  yonng  princes.  Two  of  these  are  therefore 
about  to  set  upon  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 

Poor  Muley  Abderrahman  is  the  most  pacific 
of  Saracens.  He  has  allowed  his  Corsair  fleet, 
once  the  terror  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  rot ;  and 
doing  what  it  was  expected  a  citizen  king  might 
do,  hie  cashiered  his  standing  arraT,  and  trusts  to 
his  national  guards  or  militia.  Muley  Abderrah- 
mao  has  even  a  dislike  to  capital  punishments — 
the  degenerate  Moor— and  as  a  penalty  for  these 
voworaty  ideas'  the  king  of  the  most  civilized 
coontry  in  Europe  has  determined  to  devour 
bim. 

Aoeordingly  the  heir  of  all  the  Cond&,  the 
Doc  d'Aumale,  has  got  on  the  back  of  the  great 
Atlas  to  march  to  Ib^tocco.  Gen.  Lamoriciere  is 
mdting  razzias  on  the  Moorish  -  territory  near  the 
coast,  writing  bulletins  all  the  time  descriptive  of 
his  own  forbearance.  Admiral  the  Prince  of  Join- 
fille  is  wisely  appointed  to  complete  his  education, 
as  Corsair,  by  studying  at  the  head  quatteta  of 
Corsair  science,  the  ports  and  waters  of  Morocco. 
Moreover,  the  King  of  the  French  is  about  to  send 
his  most  quarrelsome  diplomatist,  M.  Salvandy, 
to  Morocco,  who  is  ordered  to  take  offence  at 
Muley  Aderrahman's  umbrella  cither  being  or  not 
being  tricolor.  If  a  pretty  quarrel  be  not  made  ef 
these  materials,^  title,  of  JVopoJeim  of  Peace  .is 
nndeserred. 

We  must  notice,  however,  on  the  part  of  his 
Moorish  Majesty,  an  imprudence,  too  much  in 
French  style.  His  son  was  permitted  to  send  one 
of  his  relatives  in  commaod  of  a  troop  of  horse  to 
look  at  the  French.  As  usual,  the  royal  blood 
boiled  with  impatience  in  the  veins  of  this  youth, 
and  he  galloped  up  without  loss  of  time  to  ex- 
change Mtbre-cuts,  just  as  Aumale  or  Joinville,  or 
any  young  tabreur,  might.  The  consequence  was 
an  engagement,  which  the  expresses  of  the  Morn- 
ing papers  magnify  into  a  battle,  and  which  Lord 
Aberdeen  poo-poos  into  a  skirmish. 

One  is  glad,  on  reading  over  Gen.  Lamoriciere's 
despatohes,  to  see  no  pmuf,  or  even  assertion,  of 
the  emperor  having  proclaimed  a  /To/y  War. 
The  absurdity  of  sucn  a  fanatical  crusade  has  been 
left  to  the  French,  whose  journals  at  least  preach 
Tiolently  a  war  of  the  kind  against  Islamism  in 
Africa.  Such  an  announcement  must  be  very 
flattering  to  the  Zouaves  and  Coulouglis  and 
friendly  Arabs,  which  compose  no  inconsiderable 
part  or  the  French  force  in  Africa ;  and  it  must 
greatly  facilitate  that  march  to  Timboctoo  and 
domination  over  Central  Africa,  which  Marshal 
Sonlt  held  forth  to  the  Committee  on  Ale-iers,  "  in 
the  fulness  and  overflowing  of  his  heart.  '  So  did 
the  old  veteran  express  himself. 

To  add  religious  venom  to  this  war  would  in- 
deed complete  its  ferocity.  The  conduct  of  the 
French  prince,  the  Due  d'Aumale,  had  already 

Ci  a  personal  ferocity  to  it,  which  might  have 
avoided.    The  first  feat  of  this  young  gentle- 
man, on  his  arrival  in  Algiers  and  assumpUon  of  a 


command,  was  to  plan  an  ambaseade  for  tke 
wives  and  children  oi^Abd-e}-Kade^-;-forhissMii, 
as  it  is  called,  or  harem,  lliis  is'the  veiy  pnj 
that  a  military  man  would  have  avoided  and,  fieii- 
like,  passed  by  ;  but  It  suited  Monaeigneor  d'An- 
male  admirably,  and  be  achieved  the  c^tuie  of 
the  women.  Since  this  the  Arabs  have  takai  I 
personal  grudge  to  his  princesfaip,  and  seek  vet- 
geance  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  and  witboat  uj 
profit  to  their  cause.  The  other  day  they  defeated 
him  by  a  desperate  efibrt,  and  now  they  have  alI^ 
prised  one  of  his  detachmente,  and  murdered  ita 
officers  in  Biskara.  A  few  more  princes  in  the 
armies  on  both  sides,  and  a  most  sanguinary  vs 
would  spring  up. 

Meantime  the  French  accuse  the  English  of 
inciting  the  Marocains  against  them,  aJtbosg)) 
Morocco  is  a  country  where  no  European  bu  ii- 
fluenoe,  where  no  consul  is  allowed  to  reside  in 
the  Imperial  city,  and  where  we  have  a  thonaud 
times  more  means  of  protecting  the  country. is 
peace  than  in  war.  If  the  French,  however,  in 
determined  to  quarrel,  they  will  find  pretexts,  lad 
a  difficult  matter  it  wiU  be  to  preserve  Motoeeo  <■ 
one  side,  and  Tunis  on  the  other,  from  their  fidgety 
ambition.  If  Marshal  Soult,  indeed,  could  be  gM 
to  march  on  Timbuctoo,  the  tribes  of  Nigritia  ud 
the  Desert  might  keep  him  and  his  eountryoMB  is 
the  desirable  supply  of  hot  water,  leaving  ni  to 
our  present  drought  and  drowsineae  in  the  nonl. 
But  we  fear  the  Marshal  will  not  be  able  te 
wheedle  the  Budget  Committee  out  of  the  hak 
necessary  for  the  expedition. — JSmmmer. 

HosTiLiTiEshave  broken  out  between  Monieeo 
and  France ;  besides  the  indomitable  barbtriaD 
chief  Abd-el  Kader,  the  French  are  beset  by  Ae 
fanatical  and  furious  subjects  of  the  Emperor  Abd- 
er-Rahman.  Whether,  a  "  holy  war"  h»s  bees 
proclumed,'and  whether  there  is  any  regular  wu 
at  all,  are  doubtful  points  ;  Lord  Aberdeen  thinks 
not,  he  tells  us  in  parliament :  but  it  is  eertai 
that  the  French  have  roused  up  a  great  baIde^ft•l 
that  might  be  able  to  pour  countless  and  unoeataf 
thousands  upon  their  territory — to  be  repulsed,  no 
doubt,  bnt  at  what  endless  toil  and  cost  Ths 
gives  a  new  turn  to  the  occupation  of  Alpena 
Should  Morocco  persevere  in  its  hostility,  FnM 
will  probably  be  compelled,  by  the  difficulty  ui 
annoyance  of  finding  men  and  funds  for  this  sew 
contest,  to  procure  (or  her  position  in  Africa  aoM 
definitive  settlement,  in  onler  to  bring  other  is- 
fluences  to  bear  upon  the  Moorish  Emperor.— 
Spectator. 

Francs  and  Morocco. — ^Whether  there  wiD  be 
war  between  those  powers  is  still  a  question;  bat 
some  skirmishing  has  already  taken  place,  o 
which  the  Moors  were  defeated,  and  of  vhidi 
their  dextrous  enemy,  as  dextrous  in  intrigns  ai 
in  the  field,  will  take  every  advantage.  Still  *« 
can  discover  no  ground  for  the  French  invaaiH. 
There  has  been  no  alleged  breach  of  trea^  «i4 
France,  no  seizure  of  ^«neh  subjects,  no  eonf*- 
cation  of  French  goods,  no  insult  to  Fiesck 
authority.  It  has  Men  even  a  complaint  anioag 
the  European  residente  that  the  French  conaiila, 
and  France  in  general,  were  treated  with  a  iegite 
of  deference  refused  to  other  European  offieea 
and  powers.  The  Emperor  of- Morocco  •»>?*[■ 
sonally,  a  pacific  sovereign.  He  has  not  vtM 
war  upon  even  his  own  rebels  since  hit  l>^ 
placed  on  the  throne.  He  is  not  a  man  of  Uj 
kind  of  ambition,  and  he  knows  the  powet  of  iw 
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immoise  army  of  France.  He  has  neither  the 
will  noT  the  means  of  war.  Why,  then,  are  we 
to  suppose  that  he  has  provoked  it!  Tlie  only 
diadow  of  charge  is  that  his  subjects  have  assisted 
Abd-el-Ksder  with  men  and  money.  But  how  is 
this  to  be  prevented  by  the  sovereign  of  deserts, 
with  his  power  scarcely  extending  beyond  the 
■walls  of  lus  cities,  and  even  alarmed  at  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  Emir,  whose  astonishing  persever- 
ance, gallantry,  and  sagacity  in  resisting  the 
merciless  invaders  of  his  country,  have  naturally 
eaned  for  him  the  highest  admiration  of  the  wild 
but  brave  tribes  from  the  borders  of  Egypt  to  the 
■hoies  tt  the  ocean?  The  whole  is  evidently  an 
Al^ferine  war.  The  same  avidity  for  seizure 
which  poured  out  the  30,000  Frenchmen  under 
Bonnnont  without  any  reason  but  that  of  seizure, 
which  took  possession  of  the  country  without  any 
other  object  than  that  of  possession,  and  which  re- 
tained it  in  defiance  of  every  pledge  of  France, 
kas  actuated  the  invasion  of  Morocoo.  The 
French  amy  in  Algiers  has  been  suddenly  aug- 
mented to  the  immense  force  of  111,000  men.  A 
fleet  under  the  Due  de  Joinville  has  been  ordered 
to  rendezvous  at  Toaloo,  for  the  purpose  of  coop- 
erating with  the  troops,  and  all  is  ready  to  pounce 
■pan  the  Moor. 

The  resalt  of  such  a  contest  can  scarcely  be 
donbtAil,  at  least  in  the  beginning.  On  the  one 
wide  are  diaeipline,  system,  and  the  advantage  of 
all  the  European  improvements  in  war ;  on  the 
other,  barbarism,  insubordination,  want  of  knowl- 
«dge,  and  want  of  money ;  the  only  substitute  for 
them  all  being  a  daring  and  stem  fanaticism.  The 
oonntry  is  tot^ly  open ;  no  fortresses,  no  garri- 
sons, no  great  rivers  to  protect  the  frontier ;  while 
the  capital  is  within  a  week's  march  of  the  spot 
where  the  French  camp  is  now  pitched ;  and  it 
«onld  be  saved  only  by  a  pitched  battle,  which,  if 
it  be  fought  at  all,  must  be  fought  against  the 
French  musketry  and  cannon,  by  wild  tttxips  who 
have  only  matchlocks,  and,  perhaps,  a  few  ship 
gnns.  The  probability  is,  that  the  utmost  resist- 
ance on  the  road  will  be  a  skirmish. 

Still  it  must  be  considered  that  the  fate  of  all 
war  is  doubtful,  aud  that  no  war  is  more  difficult 
than  a  contest  with  climate,  with  a  desolate  coun- 
try, and  with  barbarians,  whose  bravery,  however 
it  may  desert  them  in  the  field,  is  quick  at  discov- 
ering an  opportunity  of  retaliation,  and  equally 
'  quick  in  taking  an  unsparing  revenge.  It  has 
already  cost  France  twelve  years  to  conquer 
Algena,  if  it  can  be  said  to  have  conquered  a 
eonntry  where  the  population  still  fight;  and 
every  act  of  government  requires  the  march  of  a 
battaiion  to  enforce  it.  How  lately  is  it  that  the 
Due  d'Aumale  was  surprised  and  narrowly  es- 
caped massacre  with  his  column !  There  is  a  still 
higher  remembrance,  and  that  is,  the  offended 
justice  of  that  mighty  Disposer  in  whose  hands 
are  the  fates  of  nations,  to  which  the  ' '  innocent 
blood,"  alike  of  the  Moor  or  the  European,  cries 
ont  of  the  ground,  and  who,  in  his  own  appointed 
time,  will  avenge,  in  the  sight  of  nations,  the 
violation  of  his  most  sacred  law  of  peace  and 
brotherhood  among  mankind. 

Since  our  remarks  on  the  Mooiish  hostilities 
were  written,  the  Foreign  Secretary  has  been 

Suestioned  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Claren- 
on  on  the  subject,  and  the  answer  at  least  sug- 
gests the  hope  that  hostilities  may  be  finally 
avoided.  He  seems  to  think  that  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  as  he  had  accepted  the  mediation  of 


England  with  Spain,  might  also  accept  it  in  the 
instance  of  France.  StuI  he  admits  that  he  had 
not  expected  the  collision  which  has  occurred ; 
that  it  18  impossible  to  say  how  far  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Moslems  may  not  plunge  into  a  war ;  or 
even  how  far  their  attachment  to  Abd-el-Kader 
may  not  influence  them  to  join  that  gallant  chief- 
tain. On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  casting  a 
glance  at  the  dextrous  old  gentleman  who  sits  sur- 
rounded by  the  seventeen  fortresses. 

Britannia,  June  15. 

Tec  column  commanded  by  Greneral  Lamoriciere 
hasbeenattackedby  the  troops  of  Morocoo.  They 
came  upon  the  French  with  an  impetuosity  not  to 
be  described,  filling  the  air  with  savage  cries  of 
"  Death  to  the  Christians,"  and  rushing  upon  the 
French  soldiers  like  wild  beasts.  Amongst  the 
Moors  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  discipline, 
but  the  Negroes  were  like  demons.  The 
French  had  the  advantage,  but  the  general 
could  not  venture  to  follow  up  his  suooess,  for  he 
was  unprepared  for  a  contest,  and  has  fallen 
back  for  provisions  and  ammunition.  The  account* 
as  to  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  are  vari- 
ous, but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Moors 
and  their  Negro  corps  lost  more  than  100  in  hilled 
and  wounded,  and  the  Iom  op  the  French  side  was 
not  much  less.  General  de  Bar,  who  commands 
at  Algiers  in  the  absence  of  Marshal  Bugeaud,  hae 
sent  to  France  for  more  troops.  Abd-el-Kader  is 
supposed  to  be  waiting  only  for  an  opportunity  to 
attack.  He  has  with  him  about  3,000  well-dia<a- 
plined  troops  and  hosts  of  Arab  auxiliaries. — Gfoie. 

The  imprisonment  of  Mr.  O'Connell  has  had  the 
anticipated  effect — more  than  the  anticipated  effect, 
in  improving  his  position  as  Repealer4n-chief. 
He  is  provided,  in  his  own  person,  with  a  new  and 
imposing  addition  to  "  the  wrongs  of  Ireland." 
Commonly,  incarceration  is  a  very  disagreeable 
thing:  Lovett  and  Collins  even  had  their  heads 
shaved,  and  ihey  passed  a  very  secluded  and  dull 
time  in  Warwick  gaol.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  courte- 
ously spared  all  the  unpleasantness  of  Bridewell : 
he  has  his  retinue  with  him — his  staff  to  carry  on 
Repeal  business  within  the  walls ;  he  has  "  spa- 
cious and  airy  apartments ;"  two  large  gardens  are 
at  his  service.  As  he  can  by  no  possibility  have 
any  desire  to  run  away,  he  is  much  in  the  position 
of  a  man  who  is  prisoner  on  parole  in  his  own 
house.  He  is  not  even  consigned  to  the  seclusion 
of  a  penitentiary  :  there  is  no  man  in  Ireland  less 
secluded ;  and  whereas  the  Lord-Lieutenant's 
levees  are  few  and  far  between,  Mr.  O'Connell  has 
his  almost  duly,  Sfmdays  not  excepted,  according 
to  regulations  promulgated — in  the  prison  or  by 
the  government  ? — no,  by  himself,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Repeal  Association.  As  to  any- 
thing like  discipline,  it  is  out  of  the  question  :  he 
is  not  ditdpiUus  but  magister.  The  chief  use  of 
his  confinement  appears  to  be  to  give  a  tragic 
grace  to  his  own  emisions,  and  to  enable  his  peo- 
ple to  date  their  public  documents,  not  as  Chris- 
tians from  "  theyear  of  Grace,"  nor  as  Mahome- 
tans from  "  the  Flight,"  but  from  "  the  Captivity." 
Who  shall  say  that  a  prophet  is  not  honored  in  his 
own  country?  The  result  of  these  theatrical 
arrangements  between  Government  and  Mr. 
O'Connell  is,  that  the  "  Repeal  rent"  has  made  a 
sudden  leap  np :  once  more  the  Irish  are  strong 
in  the  faith  that  Daniel  is  really  a  great  man, 
that  he  has  the  official  lions  under  his  finger  aad 
thumb,  and  that  he  is  a  tutelary  worth  propitiating 
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—their  TOtive  ofl^ngs  on  Monday  amoonted  to 
S,600/.  And  sU  the  while,  we  are  told,  a  fforeni- 
ment-repoTter  continues  to  take  notes  at  ute  Re- 
peal meetings :  Government  has  politely  assumed 
the  oflke  of  recording  the  acts  of  O'Connell,  his 
biogi^hy,  his  archives,  and  his  decrees ;  while 
it  has  provided  him  with  a  residence  and  accom- 
modation for  levees  suitable  to  his  high  estato.— 
Spectator,  Jutu  8. 

TO  DAHIBI.  O'COKMBU.,  ESQ.,  CIRCOLAB  SOAB, 
SVBLIM. 

Dear  SUm/  O'Pettico. 

One  of^  my  young  chaps  had  got  ready  a  cari- 
cature of  you,  with  about  three  hnndrea-weigfat 
of  chains  on  your  old  legs  and  shoulders,  and  you 
in  a  prison-dress. 

But  when  he  heard  that  yon  were  really  locked 
up,  he  said  he  would  not  for  the  money's  sake 
(though  I  pay  him  well  for  it)  publish  his  paltry 
picture,  or  do  anything  just  now  that  would  give 
you  pain. 

Neither  shall  I  crow  over  you  because  it  has 
come  to  this,  and  because  having  played  at  bowls, 
you  have  at  last  got  the  rubbers.  If  yon  did  not 
organize  a  conspiracy,  and  meditate  a  separation 
of  this  fair  empire — ^if  you  did  not  create  rage  and 
hatred  in  the  bosoms  of  your  countrymen  against 
us  English — if  you  did  not  do,  in  a  word,  all  that 
the  Jury  found  you  guilty  of  doing — I  am  a  Dutch- 
1 1 


But  if  ever  a  man  had  an  excuse  for  saying 
hard  things,  you  had  it :  if  ever  a  people  had  a 
cause  to  be  angry,  it  is  yours :  if  ever  the  winning 
party  could  aA)rd  to  be  generous,  I  think  we 
might  now  :  for  we  have  won  the  rubber,  and  of 
what  consequence  is  the  stake  to  us ! 

Though  we  may  lock  you  up ;  yet  it  goes 
against  our  Caeliugs  somehow  to  think  that  the 
eBEATKar  um  in  the  enpike  (for,  after  all, 
have  you  not  done  more  for  your  nation  than  any 
man  since  Washinotoh  ever  didt)  should  be  put 
in  a  PenitentiaTy  ever  so  comfortable,  in  a  road 
ever  so  circular. 

Though  we  may  lock  you  up ;  yet  for  the  life 
of  me  I  don't  see  what  good  we  can  get  out  of  you. 
As  I  nid  to  Mrs.  Punch  yesterday,  "  If  any  friend 
ftom  Ceylon  were  to  make  me  a  present  of  an 
elephant — ^what  should  I  do  with  it !  If  a  fine 
Bengal  tiger  were  locked  up  in  my  back-parlor — 
what  would  be  my  wish!  Out  of  sheer  benev- 
olence I  should  deeiie  to  see  the  royal  animal  in 
the  Strand." 

Though  we  may  lock  you  up,  let  us  remember 
that  there  are  seven  out  of  our  five-and-twenty 
millions  of  fellow-citizens  to  whom  your  punish- 
meat  is  a  shame  and  a  bitter  degradation ;  and  it  is 
ill  to  set  so  many  hearts  rankling  against  us. 

Are  they  not  bitter  enough  alreadv — the  fourth 
part  nf  the  meoof  our  empire — and  nave  they  not 
cause?  Does  the  world  show  a  country  so 
wretohed  as  yours  1  If  you  were  to  send  over  the 
Idon  of  Judah  to  Lambeth,  and  the  Dove  of  Gral- 
way  to  London  House,  wouldn't  we  turn  their 
loidships  out ;  and  shall  we  be  too  hard  upon  yon 
for  tryug  to  do  likewise,  and  fiiiliug  ? 

No.  And  though  your  sentence  is  a  just  one 
in  spite  of  all  they  may  say,  yet,  please  God,  let 
it  be  inflicted  with  a  gentle  heart.  X  like  the  judge 
who  burst  into  tears  when  he  passed  it. 

Vulgar  triumph  over  such  a  man  as  you — 
ehockUng  over  such  a  great  discomfiture  as  that 
—is  the  work  of  low-minded,  sordid  knaves.    If 


ever  I  lau^h,  it  shan't  be  beeanse  a  grert  mu 
ftUs.  I  wish  you  would  come  out  of  prison,  fn 
how  can  I  poke  fun  at  you  through  the  Wsl 

Why  did  you  invent  stiwies  of  mnrder  sod  ■«• 
sacres  which  we  never  committed  1  Why  did  jm 
brag  and  swagger  so  much  ?  Why  did  yon  tdl  ■> 
many  untmuw  regarding  as  Saxons  1  TV 
truth  was  bitter  enough,  uid  hard  enoagh  to  be 
told.  We  are  mighty  angry  with  Niebofais  ikst 
Poland;  but,  until  lately,  haa  aomeboily  Jm 
treated  Irriand  belter  1 

I  tell  yon  what  is  to  be  done.  It  was  imngri 
in  a  Cabinet  Council  last  night — ^where  the  Rigkt 
Honorable  Mr.  Punch  was  called  ia—it  wa 
arranged  that  her  Majesty  should  take  a  trip  of 
pleasure  in  the  summer,  (after  a  certain  intereillig 
event,)  and  that  her  steps  were  to  be  direeled  lot 
kingdom  called  Ireland,  which  I  have  oeeaaioHyT 
heuA  described  as  the  greenest  and  moat  betiliM 
■pot  in  the  world. 

She  is  to  go  suddenly,  and  without  beat  of  dm. 
She  will  take  the  first  car  at  Kingston  Pier:  tai 
Lord  De  Grrey  will  be  disgusted,  and  the  people 
of  the  city  surprised,  to  see  the  Boral  Stmaid 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms  floating  on  the  tower  <f 
the  seedy  old  Castle  of  Dublin. 

After  a  collation,  another  car  (or"ey«r,"i» 
you  call  it  in  Dnblin — and  a  confonnded  vehicle  il 
is) — ^will  be  called ;  and  her  Majes^,  stepping  isM 
it,  will  say, "  Car-boy,  drive  to  the  Circular  Boed." 

He  wiU  know  what  it  means.  The  qnaea  im 
come  to  Ireland  to  take  Dan  out  of  prison. 

"  Let  bygones  be  bygones,"  her  Majesty  «3I 
say,  (only  more  elegaotjy  expressed,)  a  fib  or  t<« 
more  or  leas  about  the  Saxons  won't  do  n  w 
harm :  but  try  now,  jewel,  and  be  aisy :  dean 
talk  too  much  about  iciUing  and  eating  ns :  dea't 
lead  the  poor  hungry  fellows  on  to  6iiey  tkey 
can  do  it.  The  Irish  are  strong  men,  and  wm 
every  battle  that  ever  was  fought.  That  is  veiy 
well.  From  Fontenoy  upwards,  we  give  tbcB 
all  to  you.  I  have  no  objection  to  think  tbt 
Cesar's  .Tenth  Legion  came  oat  of  Tijppeiini 
and  that  it  was  three  hundred  of  the  0  Quip 
who  kept  the  pass  of  Thermopyle. 

Nevertheless,  have  no  more  of  that  talk  ibHt 
bullying  John  Bull.  Keep  the  boys  quiet,  od 
tell  them  they  can't  do  it.  It 'snonae  tryia;: 
we  won't  be  beaten  by  the  likes  of  jrou. 

But  we  have  done  you  wrong,  moA  we  wwjt  le 
see  you  righted ;  and  as  sure  as  Justice  tiWi 
righted  you  shall  be. 

Such  are  the  words  that  I  wiah  to  whiqwr  M 
yon  in  your  captivity, — ^words  of  reproof,  wd  ytt 
of  consolation ;  of  hope,  and  wisdom,  and  tnitk! 

Pvti- 

France. — ^In  the  Chamber  of  Depniies,  )L 
Guizot  made  some  important  statements.  He  eud 
that  measures  were  taken  for  sending  to  Fruce, 
through  English  bankers,  the  arrears  of  the  Hayt 
loan ;  the  fixing  the  position  of  French  GajHS 
was  in  course  of  negotiation  in  Paris ;  the  SMI- 
mercial  treaty  with  Belgium  was  abaodooed; 
France  and  England  were  exerting  themeelvei  ■« 
concert  at  Constantinople  to  put  a  stop  to  the  bos- 
bles  in  Albania ;  am)  care  was  taking  that  theu^ 
tide  of  the  Greek  constitution  obhoiag  the  •«•■ 
oeasor  to  the  throne  to  adopt  the  Gieek  religiM 
should  be  either  done  away  with  or  should  be  pf** 
vented  from  producing  untoward  efSecta. 

The  bill  for  the  improvement  of  the  ?'■•' ™?" 
bora  of  France  was  under  conaideratioo ;  !■•  *• 
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of  seventeen  mfllioos  of  frues  was  jruited 

to  establish  the  auxiliary  harbor  of  La  Joliette, 
near  Marseilles,  twenty  millions  for  the  improTe- 
meat  of  the  port  of  Havre  ;  a  similar  sum  U)r  the 
port  of  Marseilles ;  and  smaller  sums  for  the  im- 
ptovement  of  Bordeaux  and  the  building  of  addi- 
tional Hghthouses  on  the  coast. 

The  Omrier  Francois  admits  that  the  posture 
of  s£&iis  in  Algieis  has  become  alarming.  Mo- 
rocco, at  issue  with  Spain,  suspects  that  France 
supports  her  European  ally;  the  emperor  has 
therefore  joined  in  alliance  with  Abd-el-Kader,  and 
has  proclaimed  a  "  holy  war"  against  the  Infidels. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  French  officers  are  said  to 
be  eager  to  cross  the  Morocco  frontier  in  search  of 

gory.  A  son  of  the  emperor  leads  the  united 
oorish  forces ;  but  Abd-el-Kader  is  the  real  lea- 
der ;  and  the  tribes  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  ex- 
cited valor.  General  Lamoriciere  had  concentrated 
his  troops  on  Tlemcen,  as  abarrier  to  the  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  French  territory. 

From  Um  Spacutor,  ISlh  Jam. 

Impostaitt  subjects  have  taken  their  turn  in 
both  houses  of  Parliament  this  week ;  in  one  case 
^th  some  token  of  an  unexpected  result. 

In  the  Commons,  the  grand  debate  was  had  upon 
Mr.  Ward's  yearly  motion  about  the  Irish  church, 
•omewhat  differently  shaped.  Last  vear  be  had  a 
plan  cut  and  dry  fur  the  division  of  the  church- 
revenues  and  their  distribution  among  all  sects : 
this  year  he  made  the  more  easily  supported  mo- 
tion for  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  merely 
to  "  consider"  the  state  of  the  church  establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  His  more  general  terms,  how- 
ever, did  not  obtain  for  him  a  majority,  but  the 
motion  was  negatived  by  nearly  two  to  one.  Ear- 
lier in  the  session,  the  state  of  that  church  was 
incidentally  but  very  fully  considered ;  it  then  be- 
came clear  that  no  plan  could  at  present  have  any 
chance  of  success  ;  and  no  favorable  alteration  has 
taken  place  since  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  men 
have  been  thinking  of  other  tilings :  ipstead  of 
having  been  put  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  make  mu- 
tual concessions,  they  have  been  put  wider  apart 
than  ever,  because  that  is  the  present  tactic  of  the 
popular  leaders  in  Ireland.  There  is,  therefore, 
no  greater  present  facility  for  a  settlement :  still, 
the  grievance  also  remains  quite  unaltered — un- 
mitigated ;  and  another  session  is  passing  over 
without  any  measure  on  that  head — without  aiiy 
ameliorating  measure  for  Ireland  having  yet  been 
achieved.  One  or  two,  indeed,  are  ready  to  be 
pushed  forward,  or  to  be  disposed  of  in  tiie  "  mas- 
sacre of  the  innocents "  at  the  mfddle  of  July ; 
and  a  measure  to  facilitate  Catholic  endowments  is 
again  promised,  four  months  having  elapsed  with- 
out a  word  said  of  it !  That  is  not  the  way  to  sooUie 
Ireland,  while  it  undergoes  the  irritating,  even  if 
wholesome,  process  of  law.  One  agreeable  fea- 
ture of  a  debate  that  attracted  few  listeners  till 
near  the  close,  was  a  general  concurrence  in  the 
expediency  of  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
somehow  or  other. 

An  ecclesiastical  subject  also  has  engaged  the 
Honae  of  Lords.  The  English  Church  Temporal- 
itiee  Act  united  the  sees  of  St.  Asaph  and  Bangor, 
the  nnion  to  take  effect  on  the  death  of  the  then  liv- 
ing bishops.  The  inducement  to  this  jonction  was, 
that  funds  were  required  for  the  new  bishopric  of 
Manchester.  The  measure  has  excited  general 
dislike  among  all  the  parties  interested ;  and  very 
natotally.    The  wounded  vanity  of  W^hmen  may 


have  had  a  share  in  prompting  the  complaints  and 
petitions.  But  there  is  also  a  legitimate  religious 
ground  of  opposition  to  the  change.  The  keenest 
dissenter  will  admit,  that  if  we  have  an  established 
church  at  all,  it  should  be  efficient.  Doubtless,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  a  Bishop  of  Manchester  ;  bnt 
it  is  akin  to  the  Irish  feat  of  cutting  off  the  bottom 
of  the  blanket  to  sew  it  on  the  top  if  we  set  up  a 
Manchester  bishop  at  the  expense  of  abolishing  a 
Welsh  bishop.  The  present  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
is  not  a  man  who  flinches  from  work :  Dr.  Thirl- 
wall  mastered  the  Welsh  language  in  mature  life 
in  order  to  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties : 
when  we  see  such  a  man  objecting  to  the  labor  to 
be  thrown  upon  the  one  bishop  for  the  two  sees, 
we  may  conclude  that  it  would  bti  too  much— in 
other  words,  that  the  work  will  not  be  done.  True, 
Dr.  Howley  says  that  the  millions  placed  under  the 
Manchester  bishop  merit  more  consideration  than 
the  thousands  under  the  Welch  bishop ;  yet  no 
less  surely  the  millions  of  Lancashire  are  much 
more  accessible  to  any  overseer  than  the  compara- 
tively scattered  inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  whose 
distance  is  virtually  increased  by  the  monntainons 
character  of  the  country.  On  all  the  evidence  it 
appears  that  the  yet  unconsnmmated'union  of  sees 
ought  to  be  rescinded.  The  reasons  alleged  against 
it  were  ludicrous  in  their  feebleness.  Quou  the  \ 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  act  was  passed  eight 
years  ago,  and  must  not  be  repealed.  This  is  a 
new  idea  of  prescription :  it  suggests  for  the  future 
a  practice  of  repealing  every  act  of  Parliament 
within  seven  years,  lest  by  lasting  eight  it  should 
become  inconveniently  permanent.  Next  it  is  said, 
if  two  bishops  remain  in  the  House  of  Lords  for 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor,  the  full  number  of  twenty- 
six  will  be  complete,  and  there  will  be  no  room 
for  another ;  so  that  there  is  only  this  alternative 
— either  the  new  bishop  must  be  without  a  seat, 
or  there  must  be  one  more  bishop  in  the  Lords. 
What  then?  There  have  been  bishops  without 
seats — as  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man, — and  it  is 
not  alleged  that  either  they  or  the  church  have 
suffered  detriment  by  the  exclusion.  But  suppose 
the  bishop  for  the  great  factory -district  were  added 
to  a  full  bench  of  twenty-six,  what  danger  could 
accrue  ?  If  it  is  a  matter  of  proportion  between 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  peers,  then  that  is  al- 
tered by  every  failure  of  issue  and  by  every  crea- 
tion. Depend  upon  it,  the  "constitution"  can 
bear  the  presence  of  another  mitred  Peer  without 
crumbling  under  the  weight  of  a  supernumerary 
bishop.  The  second  reading  of  Lord  Powis'  bill 
to  rescind  the  nnion  was  carried  by  a  considerable 
majority.  Ministers  may  succeed  in  stopping  its 
progress  for  the  session ;  but  the  two  sees  can 
hardly  be  thrown  into  one  in  the  teeth  of  an  oppo- 
sition so  strongly  founded  in  reason. 

The  sugar-duties  were  again  discussed,  apropos 
to  Mr.  Ewart's  amendment  for  equalizing  the  du- 
ties on  all  sugars  whether  slave-grown  or  free. 
The  debate  exhibited  three  parties, — the  advocates 
of  the  ministerial  plan  ;  the  advocates  of  the  West 
Indies  and  no  change  ;  and  the  advoctdes  of  free 
trade  and  the  "  consumer."  The  West  Indian  ad- 
vocates spoke  under  the  disadvantage  of  being 
complainers ;  but  if  they  did  not  succeed  in  making 
good  any  stable  ground  for  resisting  aXi  change, 
they  at  least  showed,  with  painful  deamess,  that 
they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  undergo  change  with 
impunity — withont  enormoos  losses.  The  position 
of  ministers  was  most  embarrassing :  their  strong- 
est opponents  were  the  free-tcadestf-thex.-  bad  t»' 
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resist  the  ftee-tnde  doottines  as  applied  to  the 
West  Indies ;  but,  onluckily,  they  coiud  not  strike 
home,  for  to  carry  out  all  their  argaroents  to  the 
fiiU  would  be  to  strike  at  their  own  project.  Eve- 
ry arfrument  against  meddling — against  exposing 
the  West  Indies  to  an  unprepared  competition — 
every  argument  which  might  have  crippled  the 
free-traders  recoiled  upon  uiemselves.  Thus  fee- 
bly opposed,  the  free-traders  seemed  to  ride  rough- 
shod over  the  field.  When  Mr.  Milner  Gibson 
asked  the  grounds  for  differential  duties — ^for  the 
specific  rate  of  duty  proposed  by  the  guvemment — 
he  was  not  answered.  Mr.Villiers'  indolence  be- 
trayed him  into  mistakes,  by  using  stale  statistics ; 
and  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  miss  the  opportunity  of 
damaging  a  dangerous  antagonist;  but  Mr.Vil- 
liers' arguments  were  better  than  his  figures,  and 
they  remained  intact.  There  is  an  answer  to  the 
free-traders — the  oft-cited  one  of  their  great  au- 
thority, Mr.  Deacon  Hume,  who  declared  the  West 
lodies  to  be  removed,  by  the  accidents  of  emanci- 
pation, from  the  categorr  of  free  trade  :  but  Mr. 
Hume's  disciples,  instead  of  showing  his  humane 
consideration  for  practical  difficulties,  or  his  plain 
English  love  of  justice,  evinced  uttoi  disregard  of 
the  real  injury  that  they  might  inflict.  However, 
they  were  not  successful :  ministers  were  able  to 
posh  their  plan,  trimming  between  injury  and  for- 
bearance, through  that  stage. 

The  more  comprehensive  question  of  import- 
duties  generally  was  mooted  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
by  Lord  Monteagle ;  who  made  a  very  tolerable 
exposition  of  the  advantages  of  abolishing  restric- 
tive duties  and  the  evils  of  retaining  them.  He 
moved  for  a  committee  of  inquiry ;  and  as,  of 
course,  he  could  not  expect  to  carry  his  motion, 
the  precise  object  of  it  does  not  appear.  Perhaps 
Lora  Monteagle  wishes  to  keep  his  hand  in,  on 
the  chance  of  being  "  sent  for"  some  day  actively 
to  control  these  matters.  As  it  was,  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  debate  was  the  general 
concurrence  in  his  free-trade  principles :  Lord  Dal- 
honsie,  the  young  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  opposing  the  motion  on  grounds  of  expedi- 
ency, emphatically  subscribed  to  the  principles. 
Indeedf.the  Duke  of  Richmond  complained  that  he 
seemed  lefl  alone  in  the  House  as  the  advocate  of 
protection,  finding  none  to  agree  with  him  except 
Lord  Colchester ;  whoin  he  quaintly  designated, 
in  accordance  with  the  periphrastic  etiquette  of 
Parliament  which  substitutes  description  for  the 
proper  name,  as  "  the  noble  Lord  with  his  back  at 
the  wall :"  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the  protection- 
ists had  gone  lo  the  wall. 

The  Bank  Charter  Bill  reached  its  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons ;  at  which  stage 
the  new  currency  arrangement  met  its  first  senous 
obstruction.  Mr.  Hawes  moved  an  amendment, 
to  nullify  that  part  which  relates  to  banks  of  issue. 
He  said  that  he  only  sought  to  remove  part  of  the 
measure ;  which  might  he  said  of  cutting  off  a 
man's  head.  The  debate  was  animated,  and  ex- 
hibited a  good  deal  of  mental  activity :  the  subject- 
matter  was  really  "  discussed"  on  its  merits— a 
rare  fate  for  any  Parliamentary  bill.  It  is  observ- 
able, however,  that  of  its  opponents  no  two  ap- 
peared to  agree,  for  there  are  on  that  side  as  many 
opinions  as  men  ;  while  the  chief  point  of  agree- 
ment in  any  quarter  is,  that  upon  the  whole  the 
bill  is  what  is  wanted.  The  inroad  upon  it  was 
^repulsed  by  a  majority  of  six  to  one. 

More  attention  than  it  seems  to  demand  has  been 
directed  to  some  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 


tween Lord  Aberdeen  and  Baron  Bulow  ratlin 

to  the  commercial  relations  between  Great  ftitam 
and  Prussia.  As  respects  anything  like  iiiiam»- 
tion,  the  two  despatches  published  by  the  Augt- 
burg  Gaxetie  form  a  fraction  of  a  correspondeus 
which  still  continues,  and  are  unintelligible  with- 
out the  context.  But  what  attracts  notice  is  tlie 
hostile  tone.  Lord  Aberdeen,  whose  despatch  i> 
dated  in  November  last,  complains  of  heavy  dutiea 
imposed  by  the  German  Customs  Union  on  British 
commodities,  especially  on  iron  and  certain  mixed 
woollen  stufib.  He  accuses  Prussia  of  not  acting 
with  a  desire  to  maintain  commercial  relations  on 
an  amicable  and  advantageous  footing  ;  and  makes 
this  direct  charge  of  double  dealing — 

"  At  the  commencement  of  1843,  themmoriu), 
that  at  the  next  general  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
the  Union  it  was  proposed  to  augment  the  ialj, 
already  great,  upon  mixed  stuffs,  such  asiuouselioe 
de  laine,  and  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  that  on  cot- 
tons. On  England  remonstrating,  the  Prutaiaii 
government  replied,  that  it  did  not  think  the  report 
would  be  confirmed.  Nevertheless,  as  the  time 
approached,  assurances  on  this  subject  became  len 
satisfactory;  and  at  last  the  British  govemmat 
learned  that  the  plan  of  augmenting  the  duty  is 
question  had  not  only  been  adopted,  but  that  its 
adoption  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  instancei  li 
Prussia." 

Baron  Bulow,  whose  despatch  is  dated  in  Maidi, 
indignantly  repels  the  charge  of  dissimnlatioii ;  lad 
retorts  upon  England  her  heavy  duties  on  con, 
wool,  and  timber ;  freely  quoting  Mr.  M'Gietoi, 
Dr.  Bowling,  and  the  Edinburgh  Sccieu!.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  however,  stated  in  Parliament,  the 
other  night,  that  the  correspondence  had  altered 
in  tone,  and  become  much  more  conciliatory. 

Cbiha. — The  intelligence  from  China  ccoea 
down  to  the  10th  of  March.  The  legislative  eoun- 
cil  of  Hong-kong  had  passed  two  important  laws, 
to  abolish  davery  in  that  English  colony,  and  M 
regulate  the  printing  of  bonks  and  papers.  Impw- 
tanoe  is  attached  to  a  trifling  aflfair  connected  with 
some  infraction  of  recent  treaties.  Two  English 
vessels,  the  Amelia  and  Maingay,  went  to  SW 
ghae,  secretly  laden  with  opium.  Finding  no  safe 
for  it,  they  transhipped  some  into  the  Williani, 
which  was  about  to  sail  for  another  port  An 
English  merchant,  whose  motive  is  not  known, 
gave  information  to  the  Chinese  Intendant  of  the 
port ;  who  refused  to  interfere  ;  and  punished  the 
bearer  of  a  second  message.  "The  English  consul 
was  then  called  upon  to  interpose  ;  and  reluctantly 
he  did  so.  The  vessels  were  seized  ;  the  William 
the  Fourth  was  sent  to  Hong-kong,  and  fined  five 
hundred  dollars ;  the  other  two  were  permitted  to 
unload  on  lodging  the  proceeds  of  the  cargo  in  the 
hands  of  the  consul,  to  await  Sir  Henry  Potlin- 
ger's  instructions.  Sir  Henry  is  said  to  have  giren 
a  cold  reception  to  the  informer. 

Italy. — ^The  Cologne  Gazelle  assures  n»  ih* 
the  Papal  Government  has  addressed  a  note  to  the 
Cabinets  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Paris  on  the 
subject  of  the  late  disturbances  in  its  territories. 
The  note  declares  that  there  has  been  no  real 
cause  for  political  discontent,  and  that  the  dissatis- 
faction is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  machinatioBa 
of  anarchists  in  France  and  England. 

A  letter  from  Leghorn  of  the  4th  inst.,  states 
that  the  political  state  of  Italy  is  becoming  daily 
more  disturbed,  and  especially  that  of  the  Koman 
States.    Several  persons  of  rank,  who  were  cob*- 
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womiaed  in  die  late  events  in  that  couirtry,  bave 
been  obliged  to  emigrate. 

Turkey.— A  eircnlar  baa  been  addressed  by  the 
Ottoman  Porte  to  all  goTernors  and  pachas  of  the 
empiie,  commanding  them  in  the  most  absolute 
manner  to  abolish  the  nse  of  the  tortnre  in  criminal 
proceedings. 

Thk  Dnc  D'Angoulimk. — ^Tbis  exiled  prince, 
who,  since  the  death  of  Charles  X.,  was  named 
King  of  France  by  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons, 
has  at  last  terminated  his  mortal  career.  He  died 
at  Goritz,  on  the  4th  of  this  month,  having  for  a 
long  period  been  in  a  most  precarious  state  of 
fae^th,  and  having,  we  fear,  suffered  painfully 
daring  the  continuance  of  bis  illness.  The  queen 
and  the  principal  members  of  his  diminished  court 
were  present.  His  death  will  produce  no  effect 
farther  than  fixing  the  eyes  of  the  Bourbonists 
more  distinctly  upon  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  and 
thas  adding  to  that  competitoiship  which  makes 
even  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  uneasy,  and  may 
punish  severely  the  coxcombry  of  defying  and  in- 
sulting England,  from  whatever  quarter  it  shall 
come.  We  have  no  desire  to  anticipate  national 
collision ;  but  no  country  can  wisely  bear  unpro- 
voked insult,  and,  if  the  injury  is  not  directly  re- 
pelled, it  must  impress  the  memory. 

The  Due  d'Angouleme  seems  to  have  been  a 
harmless  character,  of  no  marked  talent,  and  of 
no  decided  propensitiea.  Durinpr  the  government 
of  Charles  X.  he  was  content  with  doing  what  he 
was  bid — at  the  revolution  of  1830  he  was  content 
with  doing  nothing — and  during  the  exile  of  his 
house  he  was  content  with  being  nothing.  Though 
exiled  we  doubt  whether  we  should  call  him  unfor- 
tunate. He  had  the  means  of  existence  without  the 
trouble  of  exertion — he  had  the  name  of  a  prince 
without  the  responsibilities — and  had  the  title  of  a 
king  without  the  Isibors,  the  duties,  or  the  cares. 
On  the  whole  view  of  his  character,  we  most  think 
that  it  was  suited  to  his  condition ;  and,  regretting 
the  shock  which  a  fall  from  royalty  must  give  to 
the  common  feelings  of  man,  we  can  foUv  believe 
that  he  was  fortunate  in  escaping  the  toils  of  the 
diadem. — Britannia. 

A  DINNER  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Charles  Knight, 
professedly  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  the 
Penny  Cydojxtdia,  but  also,  in  fact,  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  esteem  to  Mr.  Knight  for  his  merits  as 
an  author,  and  as  an  enterprising  publisher,  who 
has  had  more  than  mere  mercantile  success  in  view. 
About  a  hundred  and  fifly  gentlemen  joined  in  this 
festive  demonstration;  the  party  consisting  of 
contributors  to  the  works  connected  with  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
several  other  well-known  denizens  of  the  literary 
world,  with  a  few  artists,  and  a  literary  lord  or 
two.  Lord  Brougham  was  the  chairman :  and 
very  well  he  acquitted  himself  in  that  familiar  post 
—it  is  clear  that  his  popularity  has  not  waned  in 
thi$  quarter  at  least.  In  proposing  the  health  of 
the  guest.  Lord  Brougham  paid  a  passing  compli- 
ment to  his  critical  labors  on  the  subject  of  Shaks- 
pere,  but  held  him  up  chiefly  as  an  original  pro- 
jector in  "  useful"  literature,  like  the  Penny  Mag- 
azine, and  still  more  as  the  writer  of  two  tracts  on 
"  the  Rights  of  Industry'*  and  "  the  Results  of 
Machinery,"  extensively  circulated  by  the  whig 
government  during  the  riots  in  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  districts  eleven  or  twelve  years 
ago.  The  other  principal  speakers  were,  of 
course  Mr.  Knight  himself,  Professor  Long,  Pro- 


fessor Key,  Mr.  Web,  Lord  Wrotteaiey,  Mr.  M. 
D.  Hill,  Mr.  George  Craik,  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Jones. — Sptctator. 

Tbk  Empiror  op  RnssiA. — The  honors  which 
have  been  paid  to  the  Czar  must  be  gratifying  to 
that  illustrious  personage  from  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  have  been  seconded  by  the  pe<n>le. 
Wherever  he  has  appeared  he  has  been  received 
with  acclamation  ;  and  the  only  regret  expressed 
has  bein,  that  his  stay  in  England  is  to  be  too 
brief  to  allow  of  those  respectful  attentions  which 
the  great  public  bodies  were  so  willing  to  pay. 
His  visit,  his  character,  and  his  conduct,  even  dur- 
ing the  few  days  of  his  sojourn  in  this  country,  all 
have  tended  to  render  him  popular ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  will  carry  l»ck  with  him  a  feeling 
of  that  public  opinion,  equal  to  the  feeling  which 
he  leaves  behind.  The  English  are  certainly  no 
flatterers ;  but  they  have  a  natural  sense  oi'^  the 
qualities  suited  to  high  station ;  and,  when  they 
see  in  the  monarch  of  one  of  the  mightiest  king- 
doms of  the  world  the  qualities  fit  for  dominion- 
manliness,  intelligence,  and  good  feeling — they 
give  them  the  honor  that  is  their  due. 

The  purpose  of  the  imperial  visit  has  been  vaxi- 
ously  accounted  for.  With  some  it  has  been  at>- 
tributed  to  rational  curiosity,  with  others  to  the 
simple  fondness  of  an  active  mind  for  travelliag 
from  country  to  oonntiy ;  with  some  it  belongs  to 
those  political  intrigues  which  the  loveia  of  mys- 
tery in  everything  are  so  apt  to  discover  in  all  the 
movements  of  monarchs ;  but  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  journey  originated  in  a  generona 
personal  determination  to  show  how  Uttle  his  Map 
lesty  felt  in  unison  with  the  mean  and  miaehievons 
language  which  has  been  so  suddenly  held  by  the 
press  of  France.  Of  the  Doc  de  Joinville'a 
puerile  pamphlet  we  shall  say  no  more.  The 
British  Cabinet  have  treated  it  as  it  deserved,  and 
have  disdained  to  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 
It  has  not  been  even  treated  with  the  respect  of  a 
common  inquiry  in  Parliament ;  it  has  been  suffered 
to  perish.  But  it  cannot  be  forgotten  by  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  or  by  her  government,  that,  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  profound  peace,  in  the  absence 
of  all  preparation  for  hostility  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  in  the  interchange  of  courtesies  of 
the  most  confidential  kind,  a  proposal  has  been 
suffered  to  appear,  from  the  highest  quarter,  for 
preparing  a  force,  not  to  fight  the  navy  of  England, 
but  to  seize  her  merchant  ships,  to  ravage  her 
coasts,  and  to  inflict  on  the  peasantry  of  her  exposed 
shores  the  heaviest  sufferings  of  war  on  the  first 
national  quarrel.  Of  this  proposal  we  say  no  more. 
But  it  greatly  increases  our  respect  for  the  high 
spist  and  honorable  temper  of  the  Russian  Em- 
peror to  see  him  take  the  first  opportunity  of  prac- 
tically expressing  his  scorn  of  the  suggestion. 

As  to  the  suggestion  itself,  England  laughs  at 
it,  and  may  well  laugh.  If  the  war  is  to  be  naval, 
and  to  turn  on  naval  machinery,  what  power  is  it 
which  possesses  the  most  practised  seamen,  and 
the  most  perfect  machinery,  in  the  world !  Such 
a  war  would  be  the  very  one  which  England 
would  have  cause  to  desire  ;  for,  when  the  qnea- 
tion  comes  to  close  fighting,  and  to  machinery  to- 
gether, she  has  a  double  means  of  superiority  ;  a 
double  security  for  triumph.  If  war  stiould  break 
out — and  no  power  on  earth  is  more  averse  to  a 
vainglorious  war — she  would  have  only  to  give  the 
word  to  her  various  private  and  pubUc  bnildeis, 
and  she  would  have  in  a  month  steamboats  enough 
to  sweep  the  French  navy  off  the  seas,  to  seal  up 
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vntr  port  in  France,  aad  to  reduce  tiie  oommaiee 
of  the  kioffdom  to  bumbosts.  Thia  the  has  no 
desire  to  do ;  but,  if  it  is  required,  thia  abe  eao 
and  will  do.  God  forbid  that  peace  should  be 
broken ;  that  the  common  good  of  nations  should 
be  exchanged  for  the  common  evil ;  that  the  blood 
of  man  should  setarate  the  ground  which  was 

S'ven  to  be  tilled  fur  his  enjoyment ;  but,  if  Eng- 
ad  is  forced  to  war  once  more,  it  will  be  a  war 
such  as  the  world  has  never  before  seen — a  war 
bringing  into  the  field  the  whole  might  of  her  mul- 
titu^,  aided  br  all  the  resources  of  her  skiU — a  war 
sharpened  by  Ker  recollection  of  the  oseleasneas  of 
nationa]  anuty — and  a  war  directed  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  nothing  but  being  reduced  to  utter 
impotence  can  extinguish  the  bitter  jealonsy  and 
rasuess  malice  of  the  national  enemy. 

Britannia,  June  8. 

Thk  Cs&k. — The  monarch  of  all  the  Rnasias 
has  left  this  ooonOy  after  a  week  of  his  cnstomary 
r^tidity  of  morement,  a  general  inspection  of  all 
the  pmninent  features  of  London,  and  the  display 
of  a  groat  deal  of  intelligence  in  the  progress  of 
that  inspection.  We  are  happy  to  aar  that  he 
was  reeeired  with  corresponding  good  hamoi  irj 
«*erT  rank  of  the  ooontry — by  ue  qneen  with 
royal  pomp  and  hoepitaJity,  by  the  nobles  with 
lespeot  and  hanor,  and  by  the  moltitade  with  in* 
tecest  and  acclamation.  He  left  Woolwiefa  on 
Sendav  last.  We  wish  that  he  had  ebosea  any 
other  day  for  his  departure.  The  parade  of  troops, 
the  firing  of  cannon,  and  the  concourse  of  the 
carious  and  the  idle,  do  not  suit  English  habits ; 
and  that  so  high  an  example  should  his  capable  of 
being  quoted  against  the  most  venerable  custom  of 
oar  ouuntry  and  Christianity  is  to  be  regretted. 
But  Christumity  on  the  Continent  is  less  grave ; 
the  Christian  &U>bath  is  the  popular  day  of  play- 
nooses,  races,  reviews,  and  even  of  the  Stock 
Exchange ;  and  perhaps  monarohs  may  regard 
themselvea  so  much  as  public  creatures,  that  all 
other  considerations  give  way  to  their  sense  of 
puUic  service.  In  all  other  points  nothing  but 
praise  can  be  given  to  the  condnot  of  the  Emperor 
while  among  us  (and  even  in  this  the  blame  prob- 
ably ahsiild  fall  on  his  advisers.)  His  manners 
were  aflable  to  all ;  he  received  the  popular  cheers 
with  good-natured  civility;  he  showed  himself 
everywhere  ready  to  comprehend  and  to  enjoy. 
He  visited,  with  almost  the  attention  of  a  private 
gentleman,  all  the  families  whom  he  had  known  in 
Russia,  and  at  his  departure  he  exhibited  his  mu- 
nificence in  a  manner  so  general  and  so  splendid  as 
to  excite  almost  regret  at  the  imperial  lavishness 
of  his  fiuewell  expenditure.  Diamond  snuff  boxes, 
diamond  rings,  and  donations  of  money  to  a  la«ge 
smoant,  signalized  the  more  than  liberality  of  this 
great  monarch,  jC600  a  year  to  Ascot  races,  1,000 
guineas  to  the  Society  for  Foreigners  in  Distress, 
SOO  guineas  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which 
Ashbumham-house  stands,  j£500  each  to  the  Nd- 
son  and  Wellington  testimonials,  presents  to  the 
domestics  of  the  royal  household  and  the  Russian 
embassy — these  mark  not  only  a  generons  spirit  in 
the  man,  but  a  sense  of  his  reception  in  the  mon- 
arch, and  add  to  the  feeling  which  England 
alreaidy  entertains  of  the  honorable  and  frank 
spirit  of  the  great  ruler  of  the  northern  world. 

Britamua. 

From  the  Examiiwr. 
Nick's    Due. — The    Emperor    Nicholas    has 
played  his  part  extremely  well.    He  has  shown 


mndi  taot,  aad  if  not  good  feeUag',  •  pafeeta> 
derstanding  of  what  ^ood  feding  requires.  If 
anything  has  been  a  httle  overdone,  it  has  btet 
magnanimity  towards  the  Poles.  He  would  not, 
forsooth,  grudge  the  charities  to  those  whom  he 
hod  exiled  and  beggared.  The  only  right  of 
those  unfortunate  men  that  he  ever  recognised  wis 
the  right  of  his  own  making,  the  right  of  die 
opprened  and  mined  to  oompassion.  It  is  an  (dd 
maxim,  that  the  hatred  of  the  injnrer  is  nineleiit- 
ing,  but  the  destroyer  of  Poland  strained  the  ex- 
ceptional example,  and  was  graciously  conMit 
that  his  victinis  should  have  the  charities  to  whick 
he  Kkd  reduced  them.  Nay,  if  need  were,  he 
would  give  himself.  For,  because  the  exiles  ven 
not  within  the  grasp  of  his  fetters,  they  wen 
within  the  range  of  his  benevolence.  Had  they 
been  in  Siberia,  wonld  his  bounties  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them  ?  and  which  would  he  have  given, 
his  eooperstion,  or  the  knout,  to  the  benevoleat 
strangers  endeavoring  to  succor  them  1 

How  is  it  that  he  feels  fat  those  fugitives,  cob- 
paiatirely  fbrtnnate,  who  have  escaped  the  lut 
cruelties  of  his  power,  a  pity  which  he  has  never 
evinced  to  those  who  are  pining  and  petisUag  ia 
his  mines  and  deserts  1  Does  his  deinency  b^ 
where  his  power  ends?  Or  is  h  that  he  frali 
touched  for  wretches  who  drag  oat  their  diyt  ii 
•n  England  instead  of  a  Siberia  ? 

The  humanity,  so  large  in  London,  might  ssnly 
have  scope  in  the  vast  Russian  dominions,  fiat 
it  seems  to  commence  where  the  jurisdiction  te^ 
minates,  and  the  emperor  begins  to  be  geneioiif 
where  he  ceases  to  be  able  to  oppress  and  petie- 
cute. 

Bnt  inconsistent  as  the  Nherality  was,  it  ««§ 
extremely  well  played.  How  good  was  his  u- 
swer  to  a  lady  of^  high  rank  and  groreUing  q)iiit, 
who  wrote  to  tell  him  that  she  ha3  withdimwn  her 
patronage  from  the  Poles  because  the  ball  vns  aot 
to  be  postponed  in  consequence  of  his  visit ;  the 
reply  to  wliich,  tfarongh  the  ambassador,  wu  u 
expression  of  regret  that  the  lady  shoold  bare 
withdrawn  her  aid  to  any  charity  on  the  emperor's 
aocoont,  and  of  willingness  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency, if  the  poor  of  any  nation  were  likely  to  be 
the  sufierers  from  such  a  step. 

How  excellent  was  this  rebuke  to  servility  lod 
meanness,  and  if  not  really  dictated  by  good  feel- 
ing and  magnanimity,  how  exact  an  understudiig 
of  these  quiuities  it  denoted. 

Bnt  do  these  traits  change  our  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  man !  Not  at  all.  They  oi^ 
prove  him  to  be  one  who,  as  the  homely  proven 
illustrates  it,  "  hangs  up  his  fiddle  at  home."  He 
belongs  to  the  class  who  are  agreeable  and  kind 
everywhere  but  amongst  their  own — the  domeade 
tyrants  who  are  all  amiability  abroad.  But  if  u 
a  visitor  he  has  assumed  virtues  which  he  has  not, 
he  has  also  seen  faults  which  he  is  clear  of  m  i 
despot. 

The  Morning  Post  lately  put  up  a  devout  piajei 
that  England  might  learn  something  fiom  the  Hoi- 
sian  emperor.  We  thought  the  WTsh  very  ridica- 
lous  at  the  time,  but  we  have  since  found  resna 
to  join  in  it. 

The  despotic  Czar  saw  with  amazemeat  and  da- 
taste  the  stiffness  and  rigid  etiquette  of  the  Eng- 
lish court.  What  most  struck  and  scandaliwd 
the  prince  of  semi-barbariaos  was  the  want  of 
homage  to  the  sex,  ladiea  being  kept  standing  in 
the  presence  of  Prince  Albert,  waiting  on  himuke 
servants,  and  backing  out  before  him.    He  fooid 
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dnt  ths  spirit  of  gallantry,  whidi  has  its  desonun 
everywhere  else,  was  not  allowed  to  grace  the 
highest  circle.  The  superiority  of  rank  to  the  soul 
of  manners  was  what  the  Czar  could  not  under^ 
stand.  He  was  so  much  of  a  barbarian  as  to 
think  that  ehivalTOus  homage  to  the  sex  would  not 
derogate  from  the  loftiest  station,  and  that  what 
would  be  rudeness  in  the  meanest  peasant  could 
not  consist  with  the  true  dignity  of  a  prince  He 
could  not  comprehend  how  obaervances  that  would 
be  unmannerly  in  any  other  sphere  could  exalt  a 
particular  station.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  position 
was  degraded  by  effeminacy  which  requued  of 
women  the  homage  to  a  man  that  mea  ordinarily 
take  a  pride  in  paying  to  the  sex. 

The  Court  of  England  has  long  been  the  most 
stiff  and  formal  of  all  the  great  courts  of  the 
world,  some  of  the  little  courts  only  vying  with  it 
in  the  strictness  of  ceremonial,  and  within  the  last 
three  or  four  years  the  rigor  of  its  etiquette  has 
been  remarkably  increased,  and  signalixed  in  some 
revolting  proscriptioas.  There  was  enough  of  all 
this  surely  hehie,  and  what  has  been  superadded 
is  by  uo  means  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  and  the  improved  sense  and  taste  of  the 
people  of  this  or  any  other  country.  Foreigners 
laugh  at  it,  aud  at  home  it  is  rapidly  becoming  bx- 
Uemely  unpopular. 

Russia  and  Rdssia's  Beai. — ^Doubtless  it  is 
known  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  visited  the 
Zoological  Gardens  u  the  Park.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  he  has  an  extraordinary  memory 
of  persons  whom  he  has  once  seen.  Thus,  the 
£mperor,  looking  down  into  the  bear's  pit,  im- 
mediately recognized  a  brown  bear  that,  in  its 
cubhood,  he  had  seen  at  St.  Petersburgh :  and, 
strange  to  add,  the  bear  as  readily  knew  the  Emr 
peror.  Hastily  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  pole, 
the  sagacious  beast  began  to  growl  the  very  purest 
Russian,  and  was  answered  in  its  native  sounds  by 
Nicholas.  The  following  may  be  depended  upon 
ss  a  faithful  translation  of  the  colloquy  : — 

Bear.  Bless  my  heart!  What,  Nicholas!  Is 
it  really  you  I 

Emperor.  What, — ^you  remember  me  ? 

Bear.  Remember  you!  What  bear,  with  s 
liking  for  blood,  could  ever  forget  yon  ?  Ha,  sire  I 
this,  after  all,  is  a  sorry  country. 

Emperor.  Why,  you  look  sleek  and  fat. 

Bear.  But  tohat  fat !  I  've  very  little  of  my 
natural  victuals.  All  my  Russian  courage  is  taken 
out  of  me  with  buns  and  biscuits,  that  short  oom- 
mons  of  flesh  compels  me  to  eat ;  buns  and  Us- 
onits  from  the  hands  of  girls  and  babies,  and  that, 
too,  when  my  mouth  waters  for  one  of  them.  Ha, 
how  could  I  relish  even  a  hard  old  Pole  I 

Emperor  (with  a  dim  smile. )  I  think  you  have  one. 

Bear  (tuiih  a  ktunaing  wiiUi.)  Pooh !  yon  know 
what  I  mean.  But  now,  to  talk  of  yourself  Ar'n't 
you  afraid  to  show  your  nose  in  England  t 
Those  rascally  newspapers !  And  then  that  scoun- 
drel. Punch  !  They  blab  everything.  'T  was  only 
yesterday  that  I  saw  a  sweet  little  boy  in  a  white 
firock  and  red  shoes :  I  know  I  could  have  dined 
upon  him — for  the  nursery-maid  was  giggling  with 
a  Life  Guardsman — but  then,  again,  I  knew  the 
rnmpns  there  'd  have  been.  First,  that  Wakley, 
and  then  an  inquest,  and  then  a  bullet  through  my 
body ;  and  so  these  rascally  English  would  not 
only  have  had  my  blood  upon  their  heads,  but  my 
grease  too.  And  so,  thinking  of  all  this,  with 
tears  in  my  eyes,  I  munched  a  dry  biscuit,  and  let 
the  child — ha !  you  should  have  seen  its  chubby 


legs ;  amongst  all  the  babies  yon  stole  from  War- 
saw, there  wasn't  a  fatter  one — and  so,  with  s 
sigh,  I  let  the  child  be. 

Emperor  (laying  hi*  hand  en  his  bosom.)  I  can 
feel  for  you. 

Bear.  But  to  speak  about  yourself  Ar'  n't 
you  afraid  to  come  where  the  newspapers  have 
made  your  reputation  so  well  known  ? 

Emperor  (significantly  touching  kit  podidt.) 
Not  in  the  least 

Bear.  The  folks  here  know  all  about  your  do- 
ings St  Warsaw. 

Emperor.  What  of  that  1  I  shall  give  an  order 
for  a  gold  service — and  buy  some  jewelry,  too— 
at  Storr  and  Mortimer's. 

Bear.  They  know,  too,  of  the  Poles — whose 
patriotism  was  their  guilt — ^wbom  you  have  sent  to 
Siberia ! 

Emperor.  Very  well.  I  shall  subscribe  five  hun- 
dred pounds  for  a  yearly  cup  at  Ascot,  and  the 
mob  there  will  cheer  me— and  fling  up  their  caps 
— and  want  to  hugme  in  their  arms  for  the  dearest, 
the  sweetest,  of  emperors — a  piece  of  legitimate 
anatomy,  filled  with  ichor ;  with  no  stain,  no  rank 
odor  of^  blood  upon  me.  I  know  John  Bull ;  be 
blusters  well  enough ;  but  he  'd  bear  strokes  with 
a  lacquered,  shining  face,  from  the  knout  itself,  if 
it  were  only  made  of  gold. 

Bear.  Nick,  yon  Imow  a  thing  or  two. 

Emperor.  And  so,  you  see,  I  shall  give  soma 
money  for  an  anniial  piece  of  plate  to  be  raced  for. 
And  after  that  to  talk  of  the  Poles' !  Pooh ! 
John  Bull  at  such  a  time  dotes  too  much  upon 
horse-flesh  to  think  of  the  flesh  of  a  few  thousands 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Bear.  Nevertheless,  your  chaiacter  is  in  such 
bad  odor  with  these  English 

Emperor.  Nonsense!  you  are  over-anxious  for 
me.  1  know  them.  They  abuse  me  when  I  am 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  but  they  love  rank  too  well 
when  it  comes  to  them  to  question  its  little  fil- 
ings. If  the  Prince  of  Darkness  himself  were  to 
come  as  a  Prince,  there  are  plenty  of  people  here- 
high  ones,  too— to  cheer  him  for  his  horns  and  tail.- 

Bear.  Well,  Nicholas,  your  reception  will  go 
&r  to  test  that  fact. 

Emperor,  And  then  when  John  Bun  would 
act  meanly,  inconsistently,  he  can  always  lay  his 
hand  upon  a  pet  virtue  to  cloak  himself  with. 
Thus,  he  will  feast  me,  and  hurrah  to  me,  and 
swear  that  he  is  only  civil  from  his  excessive  hos- 
pitality. But  then  John  knows  I  'm  rich — immensely 
rich ;  and  with  all  his  far-seeing,  telescopic  philos- 
ophy, he  can  see  no  spots  in  a  golden  sun ;  no, 
but  Christian  as  he  is,  worships  it  Rke  any  Persian. 
And  then,  because  I  'm  an  emperor,  I  shall  be 
faasted  by  Whigs  and  Tories ;  and  men  who  abuse 
me  in  Parliament,  will,  if  I  vouchsafe  so  much,  kiss 
my  hand — yes,  my  felon  hand,  branded  by  Lucifer 
with  "  Poland." 

Bear.  I  hope  yon  may  find  it  so.  By  the  way, 
too,  it  happens  very  unluckily  that  they  're  going 
to  give  a  ball  to  the  Poles. 

Emperor.  Not  at  all — it  all  makes  for  my 
game.  I  shall  talk  to  the  Lady  Patronesses,  and 
ofier  to  give  them  any  money  for  their  very  benev- 
olent purpose.  And  then  I  shall  be  praised  for 
my  forbearance — my  humanity. 

Bear.  Very  likely.  Just  as  if  a  man,  who  had 
set  fire  to  bis  neighbor's  house — killed  his  wife 
and  children — stolen  his  goods,  and  left  him  naked 
in  the  highway, — should,  touched  by  sudden  hu- 
'manity,  magnanimously  bestow  upon  the  wretch  » 
pair  of  garters. 
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Emperor.  Exactly. 

Bear.  Nevertheless,  there  is  this  aotoward 
matter  to  get  over.  Yoa  talk  about  going  amongst 
the  lady  aristocracy  of  England — the  lovely,  Uie 
refined,  the  tender.  How  will  you  get  out  of 
that  very  black  business — the  flogging  of  Polish 
women  ? 

Emperor.  Nothing  more  easy.  I  shall  bow  and 
traile  at  the  Opera. 

And  here  ended  the  talk  between  Nichols*  ud 
the  Bear. — Punch. 

AccoucHMENT  OF  BEft  Majssty. — ^Early  in 
March  last  it  was  stated  in  the  Britannia  that  we 
had  the  best  authority  for  announcing  that  the 
acconchment  of  her  Majesty  "was  expected  to 
take  place  at  the  latter  end  of  June  or  the  early 
part  of  July."  We  have  now  to  state  (her  Ma- 
jesty having  determined  that  this  event  shaU  take 
place  at  Windsor  Castle)  that  the  private  apart^ 
ments  have  been  commanded  to  be  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  qaeen  by  Monday,  the  1st  of 
July,  on  which  day  the  court  (according  to  the 
arrangements  now  made)  will  leave  Bucking- 
ham Palace  for  Windsor.  Her  Majesty  is  expec- 
ted to  be  confined  between  the  7th  and  the  I6th 
of  July.  Dr.  Locock  has  engaged  a  residence  at 
Windsor  for  several  weeks,  his  tenancy  to  com- 
mence on  the  Ist  proximo.  Sir  James  Clark  is 
also  seeking  for  a  residence  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  town. — Britannia. 

From  the  Speetstor. 
SUOAK  AND   SLATBBT. 

A  SURVEY  of  the  present  state  of  the  Sugar 
question  exhibits  the  several  conflicting  "  interests" 
or  parties  to  it  in  a  most  nnsatisftictory  light.  To 
begin  with  the  largest,  the  British  public  has  not 
gained  much  by  the  many  party  and  sectarian 
manceuvres  which  have  been  achieved  under  a 
high-sounding  name.  The  public  paid  for  Eman- 
cipation, and  a  badly-fulfilled  bargain  ;  it  has  paid 
long  for  ''  slave-trade  suppression,"  as  the  fruit- 
less and  costly  efforts  to  suppress  the  slave-trade 
are  called  ;  it  pays  a  high  price  for  sugar,  to  pro- 
tect the  West  Indies  from  ruin,  which  is  not  done ; 
it  pays  all  round,  and  purchases — what?  Nothing 
but  mortification.  And  now  the  only  tangible 
gain  even  promised  to  the  public,  as  a  consequence 
pf  the  contemplated  change  in  the  duties,  is  an 
estimated  &11  of  something  more  than  a  halfjpenny 
per  pound  in  the  price  of  sugar.  The  public  may 
partly  blame  itself;  for  it  has  been  passive,  if  not 
active,  in  buying  at  any  price  the  luxury  of  senti- 
ment— in  shedding  tears  over  the  name  of  slavery, 
fetting  up  projects  to  quash  it,  and  consenting  to 
link  die  fact,  that,  for  all  the  outlay,  there  is  as 
much  slavery  as  ever. 

The  next  interest  most  obviously  concerned  is 
that  of  the  West  India  proprietors, — including  in 
the  term,  mortgagees  and  others  dependent  upon 
West  Indian  property ;  for  we  cannot  understand 
the  morality,  or  the  sense,  of  a  distinction  implied 
in  contemptuous  allusions  to  "mortgages,  be- 
tween different  kinds  of  property  and  vested  capi- 
tal. The  position  of  the  West  Indian  colonists  is 
not  enviable.  The  day  of  reckoning  has  come, 
and,  like  the  sluggard,  they  are  unprepared,  ex- 
cept with  entreaties  for  "  more  time."    They  are 


exposed  to  all  the  damaging  dfeet  of  the  tmlha 
mixed  up  with  the  fallacies  of  the  free-trsden: 
"  protection"  is  a  bad  and  hollow  system ;  it  does 
conduce  to  inertness  and  helpless  reliance  oa  aiti- 
ficial  props  ;  and  the  West  Indians  have  been  meit 
enough.  Put  out  of  sight  what  we  have  done  l» 
the  West  Indies,  and  they  have  no  claim  to  what 
they  ask  us  to  do  for  them.  But  it  is  not  so  euy 
to  put  out  of  sight  our  long  course  of  meddHog. 
If  we  had  not  mterfered  in  the  details  of  that 
industrial  arrangements,  the  "  monopoly"  widi 
which  we  reproach  them  would  bare  been  swept 
away  at  this  day  among  other  monopolies ;  and 
without  detriment  to  the  West  Indies,  for  it  wn 
once  only  nominal.  With  a  free  resort  to  the 
labor  of  slaves,  they  produoed  sugar  in  such  absD- 
dance  that  there  was  a  surplus  for  other  marketo 
than  ours,  and  that  abundance  gave  England  the 
cheapest  sugar  in  Europe.  Their  "  protection" 
was  inoperative,  like  that  of  the  Lancashire  cot- 
ton-man ufaeturer  at  this  day.  And  when,  after 
the  war,  Trinidad  and  part  of  Guiana,  were  added 
to  our  territory,  the  acquisition  of  those  fertile 
fields  would  have  more  than  compensated  for  any 
inerease  of  our  population  for  a^^es.  Already  aUe 
to  grow  sugar  enough,  the  British  colonies  obtiiib- 
ed  an  unlimited  increase  to  their  resources  ofsML 
Possessing  British  skill  and  capital  as  well  as  fo- 
tile  soil,  they  were  more  than  equal  to  cope  irith 
uiy  rivals  in  the  world.  We  altered  that  state  of. 
things;  first  by  prohibiting  the  slave-trade,  tha 
by  enacting  Negro  apprenticeship,  then  by  break- 
ing the  apprenticeship  :  we  deprived  the  West  In- 
dies of  their  means  of  production.  The  amooit 
of  labor  was  just  enough  for  their  wants  ;  bat  the 
population  that  had  sufficed  while  all  labor  was  coot- 
paisorily  bent  to  one  task,  the  growth  of  tropicd 
produce  for  our  market,  became  insufficient  u 
soon  as  that  compulsion  ceased  ;  the  laborers  fall- 
ing off  to  other  occupations,  retiring  to  their  owi 
little  plots  of  land,  going  into  trade,  or  othenriae 
bringing  about  that  "  blessed  change"  which  de- 
lighted Lord  John  Russell  four  years  ago,  and 
ruined  the  West  Indies  as  a  property.  Trinidad 
is  overt un  with  black  squatters ;  Jamaica  is  peo- 
pled by  a  nation  of  half-holyday-makers,  who  hwe 
so  much  amusement  to  do  that  they  hare  liltit 
time  to  work.  Labor  being  scarce— continaow 
labor,  at  certain  seasons  in  the  process  of  sogai- 
making,  being  peremptorily  needed — wages  have 
risen  to  sums  which  no  longer  represent  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  labor,  but  the  ex^ney  of 
the  employer ;  and  Mr.  James  told  the  Hooae  of 
Commons  the  other  night,  that  sugar  which  it  cost 
him  fourpence  the  pound  to  grow  and  threepence 
to  pass  through  our  custom-house,  sells  for  six- 
pence-halfpenny— a  loss  of  a  halfpenny  on  ereiy 
pound  produced.  The  House  laughed  at  tm 
name  of  that  low  coin  :  but  there  would  be  lillls 
.  laughing  if  bread  were  sold  at  a  lost  to  the  Imi- 
otaner  of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound  weight. 
Proprietors  have  been  sending  out  from  this  coun- 
try money  and  implements,  to  keep  their  esuue 
going,  in  hopes  of  better  times :  but  that  cannot 
go  on  for  aye — the  better  times  do  not  conw,  and 
some  already  stop  their  supplies.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed, by  way  of  favor,  to  deprive  them  even  of 
hope.  That  is  the  position  m  which  the  Wert 
India  proprietors  have  suffered  themselves  to  be 
put ;  but  it  is  ice  who  have  put  them  there.  To 
be  honest,  we  should  have  equalited  the  sngtr- 
duties  before  we  meddled  with  the  labor-mattet: 
and  then  there  would  have  been  either  a  moie  n«- 
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eeasfnl  reostanoe  to  emaneiptition,  or  s  wiaer  pie- 
paration  for  it. 

The  Blacks  of  Africa,  in  whose  favor  the 
crusade  has  been  carried  on,  aie  likely  to  fair  no 
better  than  the  British  people  who  pay  or  the  West 
India  proprietors  who  are  plundered.  The  African 
race  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  and  occu- 
pations of  the  American  archipelago  :  they  stand 
toil  and  the  climate  better  than  the  aborigines  did 
The  proxiinity  of  the  African  continent,  the  short- 
ness of  the  voyages,  and  the  small  cost  of  convey- 
ing passengers  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  point  oot  Africa  as  the  legitimate  officina 
gentium  for  the  West  Indies.  Free  emigration, 
however,  has  been  checked  and  trammeled  as  if  it 
were  something  to  be  disconraged— an  mdulgence 
for  the  planters,  bad  in  itsw,  and  only  to  be 
allowed  on  sufferance  and  to  a  minimized  extent. 
Whyt  Slave-owning  countries  continne  to  draw 
an  annual  supply  from  Africa ;  and  inasmuch  as 
Europe  must  have  sugar,  we,  by  restricting  the 
number  of  free  emigrants,  do  our  best  to  secure 
that  the  sugar  shall  be  made  by  the  Negro  as  a 
slave  in  Bntil  or  Cuba,  rather  than  hy  the  same 
Negro  as  a  free  man  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  native  condition  of  the  Negro  in  Africa  is, 
for  the  most  part,. deplorable  t  ^e  savage  chiefs 
exercise  despotic  will  over  life  and  limb ;  even  the 
sanctity  of  Exeter  Hall's  "model  farm"  up  the 
Niger  could  not  repel  the  taint  of  slavery  which 
pervades  that  whole  continent,  and  which  has 
existed  East  and  West,  North  and  South,  from 
the  earliest  dawn  of  history — from  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs,  if  not  from  the  Deluge.  Many  of  the 
tribes  are  in  the  most  bestial  state  :  when  captured 
by  our  cmiseis,  they  are  found  to  behave  like 
mere  brutes.  For  lliem,  even  the  slave-labor  of 
civilized  countries  is  an  elevation.  In  the  Brazils, 
the  slave  associates  with  his  master's  family,  and 
is  at  least  as  well  off  and  as  well  conducted  as  an 
Arab  horse.  We  judge  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States  by  our  standariu  of  right  and  sentiment ; 
bat  turn  one  of  these  brutes  into  a  Virginian  Negro, 
and  ha  would  rise  many  degrees  in  the  scale  of 
humanfty.  In  the  English  West  Indies,  the  Ne- 
gro attains  to  the  same  comforts,  immunities,  and 
dignity,  as  any  British  subject.  Is  it  not  clear 
that  the  mere  fact  of  removal  from  Africa  to  the 
British  West  Indies  must  be  for  the  Negro  tribes 
the  best  possible  chang-et  What  "  protection" 
do  they  need  m»re  than  British  emigrants  crossing 
the  ocean?  Secure  their  personal  rights  within 
British  jurisdiction,  open  every  portal  to  that  ma- 

gic  bound,  render  their  migration  safe,  and  you 
ave  done  the  very  best  yon  can  for  them.  £jven 
the  human  brutes,  that  we  have  seen  described,  at 
their  transfer  from  the  slave-ships,  in  terms 
which,  though  of  unimpeachable  truth,  may  not 
appear  in  our  pa^s,  become  passing  good  citizens. 
'They  are  highly  imitative,  with  a  strong  social  turn. 
Their  mere  removal  ftum  native  oppression,  and 
from  debasing  example,  acts  like  regeneration. 
All  this  civilizing  influence  is  obstructed  by  what- 
ever impedes — and  hitherto  every  act  of  the  govern- 
ment, from  its  head  in  Downing  street  to  its  tail 
in  Sierra  Leone,  has  impeded — the  free  passage 
of  blacks  from  Africa  to  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  Anti-Slavery  party  in  this  country  is  not  in 
a  more  favorable  position  than  those  alrcEidy  passed 
under  review.  Apart  from  the  originatore  of  the 
movement — the  Clarksons  and  WilberfoToes  who 
stand  distinguished  from  the  mere  herd  as  much 
as  the  great  men  who  have  founded  philosophical 


or  religious  sects  do  from  mere  sectarians— Ais 
party  may  be  held  to  consist  of  the  excitable  masses 
who  follow  the  bell  wethers  of  the  flock,  of  the 
busy  managera  in  Exeter  Hall,  and  of  those  whose 
professional  interest  in  the  blockade  of  the  Afri- 
can coast  vulgarizes  but  at  the  same  time  keeps  alive 
their  hostility  to  slavery  and  slavers.  With  the 
exception  of  the  last-mentioned  not  very  numerous 
section,  the  anti-slavery  body  have  been  brought 
to  a  dead  lock.  They  have  abolished  personal 
slavery  within  the  British  dominions;  they  have 
put  an  end  to  the  avowed  participation  of  British 
subjects  in  the  slave-trade ;  they  have  involved  the 
country  in  treaties  for  the  suppression  of  that 
traffic,  which  keeps  it  continually  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  wan :  but  they  have  neither  diminiuied  the 
amount  of  slavery  in  the  world  nor  materially  crip- 
pled the  African  slave-trade.  They  stand  there  at 
their  wits-end,  unable  to  devise  any  means  of  advanc- 
ing their  object,  and,  in  ignorance  or  out  of  spleen, 
obstructing  all  means  proposed  by  other  persons. 

Last  comes  Our  government;  in  a  plight  quite 
as  unsatisfactory  as  that  of  any  of  the  others,  and 
on  the  whole  more  shameful.  In  every  stage,  the 
part  which  the  British  government  has  t^en  in 
the  controversies  relating  to  slavery  and  the  tro- 
pical colonies  has  been  undignified  at  the  best. 
Government  has  been  simply  passive :  it  has 
neither  originated  anything  nor  engrafted  the  sug- 
gestions it  received  from  without  upon  a  states- 
manlike system  of  its  own.  Whigs  and  tories, 
when  in  office,  have  on  these  questions  justified 
the  unintentional  sareasm  of  Mr.  Zachary  Ma- 
caulay,  when,  writing  to  a  noble  friend  about 
Sierra  Leone,  he  affirmed  that  the  people  in  the 
Colonial  Office  would  do  anything  for  any- 
body who  saved  them  the  trouble  of  thinking." 
Government  has  never  taken  one  step  with  re^rd 
to  the  sugar  colonies  unless  from  the  belief  that 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  it  was  irresisti- 
ble, and  then  in  blind  obedience  to  the  impulse. 
Its  first  phasis  was  that  of  yieldiAg  ;  and  conse- 
quently. Its  second  was  that  of  blundering.  Instead 
of  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  wants  and 
wishes  of  the  general  public,  the  planters,  the 
negroes,  and  the  anti-slavers,  and  originating 
measures  which  might  as  far  as  possible  harmonize 
them,  it  has  merely  given  way  to  the  urgency  of 
the  most  active,  and  has  acted  upon  their  narrow 
views  without  having  the  excuse  tliat  it  believed 
in  them.  And  now  that  necessity  is  making  other 
parties  clamorous,  it  passes  from  blundering  to 
shuffling.  It  professes  to  do 'something  for  all 
parties,  and  does  nothing  satisfactory  for  any.  It 
cajoles  the  sugar  consumer,  by  promising  to  admit 
larger  supplies  of  sugar  ;  it  hastens  to  soothe  the 
apprehensions  of  the  anti-slaver,  by  protesting 
that  not  an  ounce  of  slave-grown  sugar  shall  be 
allowed  to  enter ;  and  it  keeps  neither  promise,  for 
the  additional  supply,  and  the  exclusion  of  slave- 
grown  sugar  will  to  all  appearance  prove  equally 
illusory.  It  promises  protection  to  the  planter ; 
it  whispers  the  free-trader  that  the  protection 
shall  be  only  nominal ;  and  it  hits  upon  a  medium 
which  deprives  the  consumer  of  bis  anticipated 
benefit,  and  the  producer  of  a  remunerative  price. 
Lastly,  it  flatters  the  planter  with  the  hope  of 
additional  supplies  of  free  labor,  and  stops  the 
mouth  of  the  anti-slaver  by  interposing  such  im- 
pediments as  render  the  concession  a  cheat.  Four 
yeare  have  elapsed  since  Lord  John  Russell 
recognized  the  justice  of  permitting  the  spontane- 
ous emigration  of  free  laborers  from  Western 
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Africa  to  the  West  Indies ;  it  is  almost  three  yeara 
since  Lord  Stanley  entered  office,  and  became  a 
responsible  actor  in  the  matter  :  up  to  the  close  of 
last  year,  the  total  aupplr  of  laborers  added  to  the 
population  of  the  West  Indies  by  emigration  from 
Africa  had  scarcely  exceeded  3,000 ;  of  which  num- 
ber, the  proportion  added  under  Lord  Stanley's 
rnle  has  been  little  more  than  one-third — about 
900.*  And  amid  all  this  shuffling — his  make- 
believe  to  do  something  while  he  had  practically 
hindered  anything  from  being  done — Lord  Stan- 
ley takes  credit  to  himself  for  affording  the  colo- 
nists the  means  of  preparing  to  meet  competition ! 
The  chance  which  restores  Lord  Stanley,  who 
made  the  transition  fix>m  the  yielding  to  the  bung- 
ling period,  to  ofiice  in  time  to  make  the  tranution 
from  the  bungling  to  the  shuffling,  lends  an  epic 
unity  to  the  whole  transaction.  His  name  is  of 
bad  omen  for  the  sugar  colonies  and  ^he  African 
race.  The  task  of  taking  the  next  delicate  and 
difficult  step  in  this  perplexed  and  mismanaged  busi- 
ness, deTolves  upon  the  very  minister  whose  showy 
incapacity  and  timid  rashness  gave  a  wrong  direo- 
tioo  to  the  experiment  of  enaancipation  at  the  outset. 

THE   SDOAH   DUTIES. 

"  'A  sound  oonserratiTe  goTernment,'  "  said 
Taper,  masiDgly.  "  I  understand :  tory  men  and 
whig  measures,"  so  says  the  clever  Coningtby. 

l^per  was  right.  Barring  Ireland,  we  are  get- 
ting the  whig  principles  of  '41  by  instalments. 
Bit  by  bit  Lord  John  Russell's  budget  is  thrust 
down  the  throats  of  the  tones. 

Mr.  Groulburn  tells  them  that  the  sugar  duties, 
which  could  not  be  altered  three  years  ago  without 
the  most  frightful  and  unjust  consequences,  must 
be  changed  now  because  the  people  are  more  pros- 
perous— that  is  to  say,  that  because  they  are  better 
able  to  pay  a  high  price  for  sugar,  it  is  necessary 
to  reduce  the  price. 

As  Lord  JohnRussell  showed,  the  price  of  sugar 
in  '41  was  higher  than  now,  and  the  means  of  the 
I>eople  then  more  depressed,  but  yet  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  contends  that  the  present 
circumstances  peculiarly  call  for  the  reduction. 

♦  The  liberated  Africans,  who  have  been  conveyed  to  onr 
cdonias  within  the  last  three  or  four  yean,  do  not  belong  to 
the  category  of  spontaneous  em^o^fon.  They  are,  in 
Strictness,  Itttle  better  than  slaves  stolen  from  others  to  be 
used  in  our  own  way ;  and  their  nnmher  is  trifling.  First 
and  last,  there  have  )>een  about  2,000  liberated  Africans 
conveyed  from  St.  Helena  to  the  West  Indies ;  1 ,600  ftxm 
Rio  Janeiio ;  and  about  400  landed  at  Dominica— roost 
of  then  very  young,  many  mere  children.  The  total 
emioration  from  Sierra  Leone — whence,  only,  emigration 
has  been  permitted— amounts,  up  to  the  latest  returns,  to 
aboat  3,397.  Jamaica  bad  received  1,426  ;  Trinidad, 
1,120;  and  Ooiana,  761.  To  convey  these,  in  small 
detachments,  scattered  over  a  space  oi  three  years,  three 
first-rate  ships  have  been  employed,  each  having  on  board 
a  navy  lieutenant  and  surgeon,  with  large  salaries. 
The  expense  has  in  consequence  been  so  disproportion- 
ately great,  that  the  people  of  Gaiana  have  paid  oflT  their 
transport,  and  those  of  Trinidad  intend  to  follow  the 
example  unless  the  current  voyage  of  their  ship  prove 
more  successful.  Before  Lord  Stanley's  regulations  of 
February,  1843,  private  vessels,  properly  equippisd,  had 
been  enga^d  in  conveying  emigrants  from  Africa  to  the 
West  Indies ;  and  they  managed  to  be  more  snocessfol 
thaa  the  government-ships  have  been.  But  the  anti- 
slavery  people,  abetted  by  the  authorities,  raised  a  com- 
motion, and  contrived  difficulties ;  and  the  emigrntinn  as 
now  regulated  is  the  substitute,  but  not  the  equivalent, 
for  that  which  was  stopped. 

While  such  has  been  the  addition  to  the./t-ee  negro  pop- 
ulation of  the  British  colonies  in  three  or  fonr  years,  tens 
of  ihoosands  oCtlaves  ore  annually  imported  into  Cuba  I 
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What  will  their  friends,  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, say  to  thist  Have  they  sinee  '41  been 
making  such  shoots  in  prosperity  as  to  be  able  to 
bear  a  little  pruning  without  inconvenience  * 

There  is  nothing  now  but  a  hypocrisy  between 
us  and  the  admission  of  slave-grown  sugar,  which, 
as  Lord  John  Russell  observed,  we  may  exchang« 
for  hemp  and  tallow,  though  we  may  not  pnt  it 
direct  into  our  tea  and  coffee.  The  scruple  is  the 
same  as  oue  not  to  eat  a  poached  hare,  but  to 
send  it  to  the  poulterer  to  be  exelianged  for  a  pair 
of  fowls.  The  slave  at  the  Brazils  or  at  Cuba  moat 
feel  wonderfully  grateful  to  us  for  not  consuming 
the  produce  of  his  labor  ouselves,  but  merely 
making  it  tbe  means  of  paying  for  other  commo- 
dities that  we  do  use.  Has  humanity  no  percep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  barter  t  If  we  buy  stolen 
goods,  is  the  transaction  purified  by  not  taking 
them  into  our  houses,  but  sending  them  to  be  ex- 
changed for  something  that  has  been  honestly 
manufactured  and  honestly  vended.  Slave-grown 
sugar  i»  a  thing  only  to  be  touched  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  not  sugar-tongs,  and  the  sin  of  ooosumptioii 
laid  at  oar  neighbor's  door. — Examiner. 


Tbb  anti-slavery  people  have  persisted  in  disre- 
garding that  wise  faole  of  the  north-wind  and  the 
sun  ;  they  have  persisted  in  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  disastrous  results  of  their  own  errors ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  slave-trade-oondnuea, 
more  cruel  and  profitable  than  ever ;  emancipation 
of  slaves  in  the  countries  where  they  most  wound 
is  as  distant  as  ever,  and  still  an  unsolved  problem ; 
and  the  only  large  community  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  forcing  to  abolish  slavery — that  of  the 
West  Indies — is  threatened  with  consequent  ruin. 
Is  that  encouraging!  Of  all  countries,  it  is  mi 
every  account  most  desirable  to  abolish  slavery  in 
the  United  States :  has  any  progress  been  made 
towards  that  end  ?  The  question  is  still  an  enigma, 
so  dark  that  men  refuse  to  hazard  a  guess  at  ita 
solution,  or  even  to  look  it  in  the  face.  Is  that 
progress! 

1  his  utter  failure  should  suggest  a  revision  of 
the  policy  which  has  led  to  it,  and  would  almost 
imply  the  wisdom  of  resorting  to  an  inverse  pro- 
cess. We  cannot  Icjgislate  for  other  countries: 
we  can  only  force  them  to  legislate  themselves,  if 
ever,  by  very  offensive  obtrusions  of  advice ,  backed 
with  threats  of  fiscal  loss ;  and  the  fiscal  loss  can- 
not be  inflicted  without  serious  loss  also  to  our- 
selves, for  the  country  imposing  a  prohibitive  cr 
protective  duty  almost  always  pays  it,  though  an- 
other country  may  lose  to  an  equal  amount.  But. 
we  can  legislate  for  ourselves  ;  we  can  in  our  own 
acts  carry  out  our  principles.  We  assert  to  for- 
eign countries,  that  abolition  is  practicable ;  that 
free  labor  is  more  profitable ;  and  that  it  may  be 
easilyprocured.  Let  us  show  in  practice  that  it  is 
so.  We  have  the  means.  Instead  of  ofastructiDg, 
as  heretofore,  let  us  assist  tbe  West  Indian  colonists 
— who  must  perforce  be  our  agents  in  tbe  process 
— ^to  obtain  free  labor  whencesoever  it  may  come. 
Let  us  put  them  in  a  position  to  show,  that  with  free 
labor,  countries  trading  in  tropical  produce,  can  pros- 
per. Let  us  not  tax  others  by  sclf-recoiliug  import- 
duties,  because  they  differ  with  us  in  opinion  ;  but 
let  us  content  us  with  ourselves  abjuring  the  sin  of 
slavery — with  showing  that  they  who  forego  it  pros- 
per best,  not  only  in  their  soul's  peace,  but  in 
worldly  advantages ;  let  us  show  that  safety  and 
wealth,  not  disorder  and  .ntin,  wait  on  emancipa- 
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tion.  That  great  example  and  illustration  of  free 
labor  woold  do  more  to  convince  alare-owning 
countries  of  the  soundnew  of  our  views,  than  cart- 
loads of  invective,  of  fleets  of  ships  hunting  for 
prize-money.  It  coald  ofiend  none ;  it  could  be 
DO  pretext  for  hostile  and  embairasaing  reproaches. 
— Spectator,  June  8lk. 


STSJlHSBIFS  fob  was. 


Wk  see  it  stated  in  the  Morning  Pott  that  the 
Admiralty  having  instituted  an  inquiir  into  the 
fitnees  of  trading  steam-packets  for  empMyment  as 
▼easels  of  war  m  the  event  of  need,  has  found  that 
a  very  eonsiderable  number  of  them  are  of  greater 
power  and  speed  than  the  vessels  in  the  navy. 

If  this  be  the  &ct,  it  ia  disgraceful  to  the  naval 
administration. 

It  is  obvious  that  stsamen  of  inferior  povrer  and 
speed  must  be  worthless  for  the  purposes  of  war. 
Indeed  they  would  only  go  to  sea  to  be  captured 
by  vessels  of  a  superior  class. 

'  The  steamship  of  the  greatest  power  and  speed 
must  have  every  advantage.  She  can  always  place 
herself  out  of  range  of  any  enemy  not  so  fast  as 
henelf,  and  can  take  up  any  position  that  suits 
her  for  assailing  an  enemy  less  swift.  With  her 
one  immense  gun  she  may  rake  the  largest  line- 
of-battle  ship,  running  and  fighting  just  as  may 
•oit  her  convenience. 

In  the  conflict  between  steam-vessels,  size  and 
■peed,  which  generally  go  together,  will  settle 
everything.  The  larger  will  be  able  to  catch  the 
Mdaller,  and  to  destroy  her.  Indeed,  she  can  do 
■o  without  coming  within  the  range  of  the  inferior 
vessel's  gun,  the  range  of  her  proportionately  larger 
gun  being  the  greater. 

In  the  war  of  "  wind-shipe,"  as  the  Americans 
call  them,  this  was  not  the  case.  The  frigate, 
though  she  could  not  fight  the  line-of-battle  ship, 
could  run  away  from  her,  and  the  two-decker  could 
escape  from  the  un  wieldly  three-decker. 

Bat  with  steam-vessels  the  largest  will  be  sure 
to  be  the  conqueror,  unless  the  inferior  can  run  into 
shoal  water,  and  that  chance  of  escape  would  not 
be  very  good,  as  a  large  steamer  draws  comparv 
tively  very  little  water. 

To  what  purpose,  then,  does  the  admiralty  btiUd 
war-steamers  inferior  even  to  vessels  employed  in 
the  packet  trade?  Before  steam  navigation  was 
known,  what  would  have  been  thought  of  the  con- 
feesion  that  there  were  ships  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice superior  to  those  in  the  navy,  and  fitter  to  be 
men-of-Mrar?  And  this  is  the  pairallel  to  the  ftct 
on  which  we  are  remarking. 

As  for  the  reliance  that  government  cm  pvr- 
ohase  the  superior  steamers  in  the  packet  trade  in 
the  event  of  war,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
foreign  powers  may  do  the  same  thing,  and  not 
only  cut  off  the  resource,  but  make  it  their  own. 
The  packet  companies  would  take  the  money  of 
the  first  bidder,  provided  that  he  offered  largely 
enough,  without  auy  scrupulous  examinatioa  wh<^ 
ther  the  gold  was  foreign. 

The  British  navy  ought  to  have  no  such  de- 
pendanee  ;  it  should  boast  the  most  perfect  class 
of  war  steamers  that  existing  art  can  produce  ;  and 
no  expense  should  be  grudged  for  a  superiority 
which  would  be  the  best  guaranw  for  peace. 

But  no  board  of  admiralty  is  disposed  to  devote 
its  xesounea  to  steamships,  becaoae  ther«  ia  wH 


the  handsome  patronage  in  the  commissioning  of 
them  that  there  is  in  the  frigates  and  line-«f-bitde 
ships.— £z«mtncr. 


THB    DEBAH  OP  JOINTJLLB. 

OmtliMnUl  goMlp  my,  that  tlw  Princa  de  Jotaivllk  havlnf 
ted  •  nw  wits  bla  mj*!  fcther,  eonc«Tning  hli  flunoiu  pus- 
phbt,  mated  amy  to  Sunt  Ckm),  wteia  te  dspiu  in  Inn,  and 
dnamad  tte  Ulowiiag  dnam>- 


SnAJ,TBii.T  we  speed  along 

I  and  my  black  steamers, 
None  can  see  the  colors  three 

Painted  on  our  streamers. 
Not  a  star  is  in  the  sky, 

Bhick  and  dull  and  sUent; 
Stealthily  we  creep  along 

Towards  the  wicked  island ! 

Ne'er  an  English  ship  is  oat 

Somehow  to  defend  it ; 
^  we  reach  the  Thames'  mootl^— 

SwiAly  we  ascend  it. 
Then  I  give  a  lesson  fit 

To  Albion  perfidious ; 
Froperly  I  pnnish  it. 

For  its  treasons  hideous. 

Swiftly  down  the  Thames  we  gn^ 

All  porsnit  outstripinng. 
Blowing  eveiT  village  up, 

Bnnung  all  the  stnpping. 
Fancy  Bamsgate  in  a  blaae, 

Margate  pier  a^dropping, 
Woolwich  burnt,  and  rad-not  shot 

Plunging  into  Wapping ! 

London  town  's  a  jcdly  place, 

England's  pride  and  wonder ) 
Mortal  eyes  have  never  seen 

Such  a  {dace  for  plonder. 
Lord !  it  is  a  glorioos  night, 

As  my  steamers  pretty 
Moor  there,  and  my  lads  and  I 

Four  into  the  city. 

"Here 's  enough  for  each,"  say  t, 

"  Whatsoe'er  his  rank,  lads, 
Pierre  shall  rifle  Lombard  street. 

And  Jean  shall  gut  the  bonk,  lads; 
Every  seaman  in  my  crews 

Shall  take  as  mnch  as  suits  his 
Wish,  and  needs  but  pick  and  choose 

From  Jones  and  Lloyd's  to  Cootts'.* 

When  my  speech  the  seamen  hear, 

Each  man  does  salute  his 
Admiral  with  loyal  cheer, 

And  then  begins  his  duties. 
Some  bum  Aomx  the  Monumentj 

And  some  the  Tower  invest,  sir ; 
Some  bombard  the  eastern  end, 

And  some  attack  the  west,  air. 

Godsl  it  is  a  royal  sight. 
All  the  town  m  flames  is 

Burning,  all  the  way  from  White- 
Chapel  to  Saint  James' ! 

See  the  Mayor,  in  cotton  cap. 
Asking  what  the  blaxe  meant? 

When  we  hang  his  worship  up, 
Fancy  his  amaaement  I 


Kin  me  every  dtitoi. 
Bat  spare  their  pcetQr 
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Hang  Bte  (be  ixdicemen  np 

At  the  statioB-houses. 
Beat  Saint  Paul's  with  red-hot  balla, 

Set  Temple  Bar  a-blazing ; 
Bam  me  Paper  Bulldiitgs  down, 

And  Lincoln's  Inn  and  Gray's  Inn. 

List  to  00  man's  prayers  and  tows, 

Orant  to  none  their  pardons ; 
Blomfield  hang  at  London  House, 

Peel  at  Whitehall  Gardens. 
Apsley  Honse  is  stormed  and  won,    ■ 

Seize  the  lion  Puke,  boys: 
Hare  him  out,  and  hang  him  np 

To  the  lantern — hook,  boys ! 

Gods,  it  is  a  noble  flame ! 

Now  my  fellows  thunder 
At  the  gates  of  Buckingham — 

How  the  Prince  does  wonder. 
Out  he  comes  with  sword  and  lanoe; 

Boys,  stand  back,  impartial. 
See  an  Admiral  of  France 

Pink  an  English  Marshal! 

Tell  as  who 's  the  best  at  blows, 

The  Army  or  the  Navy  f 
Carte  and  Tierce !  and  down  be  goes ; 

Albert  cries,  "  Peocari." 
"  Spare  my  predons  husband's  life ;" 

The  Qneen  apon  ber  knees  is. 
The  little  princes  kneeling  icmna 

In  tbeir  ni^t-chemises. 


Jnst  as  I  had  raised  my  arm 

To  finish  Albion's  ruin. 
Came  a  cock,  and  crowed  a  cnrsed 

Cock-a-doodle-dooing. 
It  was  morning, — and  I  lost 

That  deligbiral  vision— 
Cmel  morning,  to  dispel 

Sncb  a  dream  Elysian  I  FmdA. 


PUNCH    TO   THE  PBaADBLPHIANS. 

Tmi.usEj.nmia !  Asses,  blockheads,  boobies,  clowns, 
dolts,  empty-heads,  fanatics,  flats,  fallow-brains,  ga- 
bies, geese,  hypocrites,  ignoramoses,  jobbernowls, 
knottypates,  loggerheads,  mooncalres,  numskulls, 
ctits,  pnmps,  ijnacks,  rogues,  ruffians,  sumphs,  sim- 
pletons, tomncxldies,  yokels,  zanies 

What  do  you  mean,  youincom{Hehensible  Yankees, 
by  behaving  here  in  uie  nineteenth  century,  and  in 
that  boasted  glorioas,  free,  and  enlightened  BepabUc 
of  yours,  like  a  stupid,  savage,  bigoted  populace  in 
the  dark  ages,  or  rather  like  a  hcnde  oC  barbarians 
and  cannibals,  shooting  one  another  through  the  head, 
and  bttming  down  booses  and  churches ;  committing, 
in  short,  arson  and  murder  by  the  whdesale,  right 
and  left?  Wbr,  the  wild  Indians,  nay,  the  very  ug- 
gers,  are  angels  to  yon !  And  what  is  it  that  ha^ 
prompted  yon  to  this  reciprocation  of  atrocities  ?  Re- 
ligion, forsooth — Religion!  The  Turits  would  cry 
out  npon  you,  CalhoUcs  and  Protestants  both.  CM 
it  by  Its  right  name— sanguinary,  imol«ant  bigotry. 
These  ruffianly  proceedings,  which  have  disgraced 
yon  before  the  nniverssd  world,  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity with  the  massacre  of  St.  Banholomew  and  the 
Sicilian  Vespers. 

And  you  m  particolar,  yon  addle-brained  Irishmen, 
at  a  time  when  the  weUare  of  your  native  land  es- 
pecially requires  that  yon  should  keep  quiet  and 
orderly,  and  show  that  yon  can  live  Uke  peaxreable 
citizens  under  a  free  government — ^how  dare  yon 
behave  in  this  ontragewis  maimer?    You,  I  say,  es- 


peciaUy,  wbo  pretend  to  bdieve  in  a  fidth  wbidi  ex- 
pressly denounces  revenge,  and  prescribes  as  a  doty 
patience  under  insult  and  contumely. 

I  will  tell  you  what :  were  it  not  that  such  a  set  is 
you,  all  of  yon,  are,  are  not  worth  the  expense,  I 
would  recommend  a  subscriptiim  for  the  pu^xne  of 
sending  over  to  you  a  snp^y  of  strait-waistcoats,  sn 
army  of  barbers  to  shave  yonr  heads,  and  a  staff  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  selected  from  oar  principal 
osyloms,  to  keep  you,  lunatics,  in  order.  So  mnch 
tat  yon  man  Fnaca. 


JUD0B8     SENTENCES. 

It  is  an  old  prejudice,  that  the  rate  of  pimishment 
of  an  English  culprit  depends  up<m  the  enormity  of 
his  offence.  Many  recent  sentences  convince  us  to 
the  contrary.  Sore  we  are  that  it  more  freqaentlj 
depends  apoa  the  biliary  secretioos  of  the  judge  who 
docKDS.  A  sentence  of  seven  years  may  be  suffieieit 
to  the  ccastitation  of  one  judge,  whilst  another  may 
ask  ibatteen ;  and  a  third  be  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  less  than  transportalioo  for  life.  A  taste  kt 
punishment  varies  with  the  bench,  even  as  their  taste 
ibr  port  wine :  some  think  that  a  felon  can  have  no 
chance  of  coming  up  good,  save  with  fourteen  yeair' 
keeping.  Hence,  are  we  frequently  startled  by  the 
discrepancy  of  sentences  I  Hence,  are  certain  jndges 
known  by  their  rigor  beyond  the  law.  How  otlea— 
himself  we  grant,  nnconscioas  of  the  wrong— does 
the  judge  wreak  his  own  bad  temper,  his  own  bid 
health,  in  his  sentence  on  the  fehm  in  the  dock !  How 
many  a  convict  owes  an  extra  seven  years  of  slaroy 
to  the  indigestion  of  the  learned  baixm  who  tries  him ! 
With  only  the  difference  of  a  few  grains  of  calomel, 
how  different  had  been  his  doom !  Neverthdess,  the 
offender  is  sentenced-7-he  has  no  u>peal  from  the  hsid 
bowels  of  the  man  who  judged  nun — and  away  ke 
goes !  Away  goes  the  convictbocu  (as  Barry  Con- 
wall  sings) — 

"  Beormg  its  wioked  burden  o'er 
He  ocean,  to  a  distant  shore  i 
Mao  tcowls  upon  it:  but  the  sea 
(The  same  with  fettered  as  with  free) 
Danceth  beneath  it  heedlessly  I  " 

Mr.  Filzroy  Kelly  has  gained  the  gmdging  lean 
of  Sir  James  Graham  to  bring  in  a  oiU  to  give  the 
criminal — in  certain  cases — a  ri(^t  of  appeal  to  tke 
Qaeen's  Bench.  On  a  trial  for  property,  the  kioiig 
party  has  such  right ;  and  Mr.  Kelly  would  make 
human  character  and  human  freedom  merely  as  val- 
uable as  chattels  and  money.  Sir  James  Gnhsffl 
shakes  his  head  at  the  measnre :  he  declares  his  be- 
hef  in  the  surpassing  purity  of  criminal  judgments: 
avows  this  in  the  teeth  of  truths  illnstratire  of  the 
contrary,  delivered  by  Mr.  Kelly,  who,  quoting  sereial 
instances,  dwells  particolariy  upon  one  case  m  which 
he  saved  a  man's  life,  by  incessantly  importoni^ 
the  judge  who  doomed  hun  to  take  the  o]nnions  of 
his  broilers  of  the  bench ;  and  they  reversed  the  sea- 
ten«e. 

At  present,  the  culprit  harshly  doomed,  bas  this 
chance  of  justice.  He  petitions  the  Home  Secrets^, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  case,  but  who  asks  (ne 
opinion  of  the  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial !  The 
judge  will  scarcely  stultify  himself,  and  the  peritioa 
is  dismissed.  Thus,  when  Sir  James  Graham  was 
implored  to  consider  the  case  of  Mary  Farley,  he 
went  to  Jnslice  Manle  who  had  made  the  inmreil 
woman  a  long,  hanging  speech,  and  she  was  taeie- 
fore  ordered  for  execution!    She  was,  however, le- 

grieved ;  and  Graham — we  presume  again  ooDSolting 
is  Maule — inflicted  npon  frantic  wretchedness  i 
captivity  of  seven  years ! 

Mr.  Fitzroy  Kelly  observed  "there  was  a  fcsrfil 
respMuifaility  attached  to  the  Home  Secretary  in  ihoe 
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matters."    At  this,  the  Hoaae  cheered,  but  did  mi  ay 
I  it  ought  to  hare  cried— 


"  Wilh  a  scream  that  shoots 
To  the  heart's  red  rooU,"— 

— "Mary  Furley,  Mary  Furley  If'— PwiM. 


LiAXicED  Societies. — Tex  British  InsTiTtrTioif. — 
Professor  Leadenbead  opened  the  bosiness  by  reading 
a  paper  on  the  probable  duration  of  the  world,  in 
vhich  he  undertook  to  prove  that  it  could  not  last 
nudi  longer,  because  the  Russians  were  rapidly 
annihilating  the  Poles.  He  endeavored  also  to  show 
that  the  globe,  continually  revolving  on  its  own  axis, 
must,  sooner  or  later,  be  cot  completely  through  by 
the  axes  alluded  to. 

The  chairman  then  made  a  few  observations  on 
heat  in  connection  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
illustrated  his  remarks  by  stirring  a  glass  of  hot  grog 
ivilh  a  silver  tea-spoon  He  observed  that  it  bad  been 
erroneously  alleged  that  glass  was  a  uon- conductor 
of  calcnic,  but  he  begged  kave  to  refute  the  fact  by 
conducting  a  quantity  of  "  warm  wilh  "  to  his  lips, 
through  the  medium  of  a  common  glass  tumbler. 
The  rest  of  the  sitting  was  devoted  to  a  series  of 
experiments  in  confirmation  of  this  discovery,  which 
appeared  to  give  general  satisfacticm. — Punch. 


IMHOKTALITT. 

The  insect  bursting  from  its  tomblike  bed — 
The  grain  that  in  a  thousand  grains  revives — 

The  trees  that  seem  in  wintry  torpor  dead — 
Yet  each  new  year  renewing  their  ^een  lives ; 

All  teach,  without  the  added  aid  of  faith. 

That  life  still  triumphs  o'er  apparent  death. 

But  dies  the  insect  when  the  summer  dies ; 

The  grain  hath  perished,  though  the  plant  remain ; 
In  death,  at  last,  the  oak  of  ages  lies ; 

Here  reason  halts,  nor  further  can  attain, 
For  reason  argues  but  from  what  she  sees, 
Nor  traces  to  their  go«d  these  mysteries. 

But  fhith  the  dark  hiatus  can  supply — 
Teaching,  eternal  progress  still  shall  reign ; 

Telling  (as  these  things  aid  her  to  espy) 
In  hi^ier  worlds  that  higher  laws  obtain ; 

Pointing,  with  radiant  finger  raised  on  high, 

From  lue  that  still  revives,  to  life  that  cannot  die ! 


THE   SWAN  AND    THB   EAGLE.* 
[From  the  German  of  Schlegel.] 

TBI  SWAH. 

Mt  tranquil  life  is  passed  the  waves  among, 
light  ripples  tracing  as  I  glide  along ; 
And  the  scarce  ruffled  wave,  as  in  a  glass, 
Reflects  my  form  unaltered,  as  I  pass. 

THE  XAOLB. 

In  the  clefts  of  the  rock  my  wild  dwelling  I  form, 
I  sail  through  the  air  on  the  wings  of  the  storm ; 
'Mid  dangers  and  combats  I  dart  on  my  prey. 
And  trust  the  bold  pinion  that  bears  me  away. 

TBI  SWAM. 

Woa  by  the  charm  of  Phoebus,  in  the  wave 
Of  hwvenly  harmony  I  lore  to  lare ; 
Cooched  at  his  feet  I  listen  to  the  lays 
In  Tempe's  rale  that  echo  to  his  praise. 

THE  EAOLE. 

I  perch  at  the  right  hand  of  Jore  on  his  throne. 
And  the  thunderbolt  launch  when  his  signal  is  shown ; 

*  The  aagle,  in  these  lines,  represents  an  aspiring,  and 
the  swan  it  contemplative  genius. 


And  my  heavy  wings  droop,  when  in  slumber  I  lie, 
O'er  the  sceptre  that  sways  the  wide  earth  from  on 
high. 

TBI  SWAIC. 

Jlf«  charms  the  heaven's  blue  arch  serene  and  bland, 
And  odorous  flow'rs  attract  me  to  the  land ; 
While,  Ixusldng  in  the  sun's  departing  beam, 
I  stretch  my  white  wings  o'er  the  purple  stream 

TBI  BAOUt. 

I  exuh  in  the  tempest  triumphant  and  bold, 

When  the  oaks  of^tbe  forest  it  rends  from  their  hold. 

I  demand   of  the    thunder — the  spheres  when  it 

shakes — 
If,  like  me,  a  wild  joy  in  destruction  it  takes ! 

THE  SWAK. 

Oft  in  the  glassy  tide  the  stars  I  view. 

And  that  oilm  heav'n  the  waves  give  back  anew, 

And  dim  regret  recalls  me  to  the  home 

In  happier  spheres,  reluctant  whence  I  roam. 

THE  BASLE. 

With  joy,  firom  the  hour  that  my  young  life  b^n, 
I  hare  soared  to  the  sky — I  have  gazed  on  the  sun ; 
I  cannot  stoop  down  to  the  dust  of  the  earth ; 
Allied  toihe  gods,  I  exult  in  my  birth. 

THE  SWAK. 

When  a  calm  death  succeeds  to  tranquil  life, 
Its  links  detaching  without  pain  or  strife, 
And  to  my  voice  restores,  its  primal  pow'r. 
Its  dying  tones  shall  hail  the  solemn  boor. 

THE  BA8U. 

The  sonl  at  its  parting  springs  forth  firom  the  pyre, 
All  free  and  unveil'd  to  the  skies  to  aspire, 
To  hail  the  bright  rision  that  bursts  on  its  view. 
And  its  youth  at  the  daidc  torch  of  death  to  renew ! 


From  the  Spactaler. 

THE   COOPEKATITE   PRINCIPLE:    THE    SANA- 
TORIUM. 

Few  things  are  more  calculated  to  leave  on  the 
mind  an  impression  that  this  old  world— -old  when 
measured  by  man's  conceptions,  deduced  from  his 
own  ephemeral  span  of  existence — b  yet  in  its 
infiucy,  than  the  hesitating  and  blundering  man- 
ner in  which  the  application  of  the  great  principle 
of  combined  exertion  advances.  The  diSerence 
between  the  productive  powers  of  a  number  of  iso- 
lated individuals  and  of  the  same  persons  laboring 
in  combination — playing  into  each  other's  hands — 
is  inadequately  illustiatM  by  the  difierence  between 
arithmetical  and  geometrical  ratios :  and  men  are 
beginning  to  conjecture,  to  augur,  to  forebode, 
rather  than  to  see,  that  social  happiness,  and  even 
moral  elevation  may  be  increased  and  accelerated 
by  a  judicious  development  and  application  of  the 
cooperative  principle. 

Wild  work,  it  is  tme,  is  sometimes  made  by 
persons  of  enthusiastic  temperament  and  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  practicul  business  of  society, 
who  have  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  ab- 
stract truth  of  this  principle.  They  insist  upiHi 
applying  it,  without  knowing  how  to  set  about  the 
task.  Men  of  one  idea,  they  are  ignorant  that  if 
it  is  onljr  by  combined  exertion  that  manv  faculties 
of  man  in  society  can  be  called  into  useful  exertion, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  only  by  a  sacred  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  man's  pride  in  his  own  individ- 
nidity  that  a  healthy  and  robust  state  of  mind  can 
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be  presMrred.  Mr.  OwMi'a  qnadim^ar  institntes 
'Would  defeat  tbeur  own  end.  Combined  labor  pre- 
supposes men — men  with  robust  and  stren^ly- 
marked  individaal  characters — to  labor  in  combioa- 
tion.  One  great  source  of  the  power  of  coiipera^ 
tire  labor  is  in  the  difference  of  men's  endow- 
ments :  each  is  better  fitted  for  some  one  task  than 
the  rest.  The  powers  and  capabilities  of  human 
nature  are  never  found  developed  fully  in  any  one 
indiTidoal ;  the  eonstitution  of  each  indiTidual  is 
always  partial  and  imperfect :  it  is  only  in  society, 
in  the  aggregate  of  men,  that  all  the  characteristic 
qualities  of  man  are  to  be  found.  An  artificial 
ayatero,  in  which  men  are  from  infancy  to  be 
trained  to  adopt  the  viewa  and  eonform  to  the  reg- 
.ulations  of  a  cooperatiTe  association,  would  be  de- 
structive of  individnal  character.  The  last  and 
most  important  lesson  the  youbg  man  learns,  is 
that  he  cannot  do  everjrthing ;  that  he  must  be 
contented  with  exercising  the  talent  intrusted  to 
him  for  the  use  of  himself  and  others,  and  to  be 
served  by  others  in  leturo— to  merge  his  individu- 
ality in  the  mass.  But  he  can  ieara  this  truth 
profitably  only  firom  e]q>erience.  In  the  flush  of 
youth,  when  the  intellectual  and  moial  powers  are 
one  after  another  awakening  into  activity,  the  boy 
believes  himself  capable  of  everything  ;  this  pleas- 
ing delusion  is  inspired  into  him  by  genial  nature, 
in  order  that  he  may  attempt  everythmg,  and  learn 
from  alternate  failure  and  success  what  is  his  des- 
tined task  in  this  world.  He  must  bring  to  the 
great  mart  of  society  a  strongly-marked  individual 
eharacter,  formed  by  his  own  effi>rts,  or  he  is  com- 
paratively of  little  value.  It  is  in  tUs  raeliminary 
isolated  state  that  eharacters  are  fbrmeo  to  be  use- 
ful in  eombination. 

An  instinctive  conaeionsnesa  of  this  truth  has 
prejudiced  many  speculators  on  the  importance  and 
eflScacy  of  combination — led  them  to  regard  as 
fantastic  dreams  the  expectations  of  the  immense 
benefits  to  be  conferred  by  it  upon  society,  which 
its  advocates  entertain.  This  prejudice,  arising 
from  partial  views,  has  been  not  a  little  strength- 
ened by  the  equally  one-sided  ideas  and  language 
of  the  apostles  of  the  cooperative  principle.  The 
presnmptuotts  pedantry  of  the  Soculists,  under  all 
the  vaiions  designations  they  have  assumed  here  or 
on  the  eontinent,  has  repelled  maaj.  As  with  the 
Phatisees  of  old,  a  bigoted  elinging  to  the  letter 
of  the  law  has  blinded  them  to  the  existence  of  the 
spirit.  They  have  been  unable  to  reoogniie  the 
active  principle  of  combination  unless  it  was  called 
by  the  names  they  gave  it.  The  founders  of 
"  cooperative  bauars  cannot  see  under  the  names 
«f  banks,  eapitatists,  and  operative  hiboret*,  all  the 
fonotions  of  their  various  office-bearers  discharged, 
with  the  superior  efficacy  of  natural  vigor  «ver 
mere  imitation.  The  cooperative  principle  is  in 
ihet  developuig  itself  more  rapidly  than  people 
perceive  ;  men  aet  upon  this  principle,  as  M.  Jour- 
dain  talked  prose  witnout  being  aware  of  it. 

In  whatever  direction  we  turn  our  eyes,  we  find 
the  cooperative  principle  pushing  its  way  into 
practice.  Joint-stock  companies,  colonizing  soci- 
eties, mutual-insurance  societies,  and  dubs — the 
development  of  the  country's  eoonomical  rekonrces, 
the  conquest  of  wild  lands  for  the  use  of  a  sur- 
charged population,  faellities  for  those  provident 
habits  which  enable  men  to  lay  by  a  store  for  the 
days  of  enfeebled  age,  and  even  the  cheaper  enjoy- 
ment of  elegant  luxuries,  are  sought  by  the  com- 
bined ^9ut»  of  numbers.     The   aimaltaneou* 


nowth  of  so  taamv  oomlunations  is  giving  a  new 
form  to  society.  The  courts  <rf' law  are  caJfednpoB 
to  decide  litigations  arising  out  of  these  new  eom- 
paots  and  relations  between  man  and  man ;  and 
the  interference  of  the  legislature  is  occasionally 
called  for.  They  are  insensibly  leading  us  to  a 
new  body  of  law.  They  are  materially  afieeting 
the  distribution  of  property — a  matter  so  importaxit 
to  the  peace  and  stabUity  of  a  state.  Some  disci- 
ples of  the  cooperative  school  seem  unsble  to 
recognize  the  working  of  their  principle  in  these 
new  forms ;  they  can  only  see  it  in  the  defVinet 
guilds  and  superannuated  corporations,  the  forms 
in  which  it  was  manifested  in  earlier  days  ;  and 
these  they  seek  to  resuscitate,  which  is  impossi- 
ble, for  institutions  must  grow  out  of  and  be  kept 
alive  by  the  spontaneous  (pinions  and  feelings  of 
the  masses,  and  these  again  are  prompted  i^  the 
existinjp;  relations  of  society.  Other  aiseiples  of 
the  cooperative  school  can  see  no  realization  of 
their  principle  either  in  the  past  or  the  present ; 
ther  will  not  believe  it  exists,  until  it  presents 
itself  in  a  fleshly  coanterpart  of  the  dry  losioal 
formulas  bv  means  of  which  their  teachen  have 
set  themselves  to  demonstrate  it.  So  true  is  it 
that  more  than  half  the  diflerences  amonff  men  are 
about  words.  The  disciples  of  the  hundred  modi- 
fications of  Owenism,  and  the  would-be  restorers 
of  mediaval  institutions,  are  struggling  to  eatt^ 
lish  a  principle  which  every  joint-stock  bank,  etetf 
fire  and  life  assurance,  nay  everr  factory,  (perhq* 
the  most  questionable  form  in  which  the  genius  of 
cooperation  has  yet  revealed  itself,)  is  carrying 
into  execution. 

Perhaps  the  most  important,  certainly  the  most 
interestii^,  experiment  in  the  application  of  the 
cooperative  principle  that  has  recently  been  made, 
is  the  Sanatorium.  At  present,  and  probably  fat 
a  long  time  to  come,  the  doom  of  not  a  few  of  the 
most  amiable  and  accomplished  of  both  sexes  must 
be  celibsAT — lonely,  struggling  amid  a  huge  crowd 
of  fellow-beings,  all  with  their  attention  engrossed 
by  the  difficult  task  of  sel^upport.  Prudentkl 
considerations  forbid  tbera  to  form  new  family-ties, 
and  time  necessarily  relaxes  and  destroys  those  into 
which  they  were  bom.  They  ate  alone  in  the 
world— a  dreary  enough  position  in  the  brief  int/w- 
vals  of  ttnl,  but  terrible  in  the  hours  of  sickness. 
This  is  especially  the  lot  of  a  numerous  portion  of 
those  wholive  by  the  exercii^  of  the  useful  and  omap 
mental  arts,  or  by  literature.  The  idea  of  enablii^ 
such  persons,  by  a  moderate  annual  snbscription,  to 
command  when  in  bad  health  something  of  Uie  com- 
forts of  a  family,  deserved  an  experimental  trial ; 
and  hitherto  its  success  has  been  encouraging. 
The  positive  addition  which  the  ultimate  success 
of  the  Sanatorium  will  make  to  the  happiness  of 
the  class  for  which  it  is  intended — the  increase  of 
comforts  in  sickness,  and  the  removal  of  worrying 
apprehensions  in  health — is  not  the  limit  of  its 
utility.  It  will  form  a  new  bond  of  connexion  be- 
tween die  isolated  beings  for  whom  it  is  designed, 
in  health  as  well  as  in  sickness.  By  giving  a 
common  pursuit  and  a  common  interest  to  its  dine- 
tors  and  subscribers,  it  will  form  a  kind  of  rel^iofr- 
ship  among  them.  It  will  reunite  into  a  lai^  fhm- 
ily  those  who  have  survived  the  domestic  cncle  of 
youth  without  bebg  engrafted  upon  another.  It 
will  lend  practical  sagacity  to  the  vague  impnlss 
of  benevolence,  and  Ml  breathe  a  soul  of  kindly 
feeling  into  those  industrial  pursuits  most  apt  to 
render  men  selfish. 
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Fmn  lb*  QuuteriT  B«tI4w. 

Manoirs  of  John,  Ditkt  of  Marlborough,  with  his 
Originu  Correspondence ;  collected  from  the 
Family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and  other  authen- 
tic sources :  illustrated  with  Portraits,  Macs, 
and  Military  Plans.  By  William  Coxe,  M. 
A.,  F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts. 
Second  edition.    Six  rolumes.    8to. 

It  is  related  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  that  when 
his  eon  Horace  one  day  took  up  an  historical 
-work  to  read  alond  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh, 
do  liot  read  history,  for  that!  ibuMC  must  be  false." 
"  He,"  says  his  biographer,  Mr.  Coxe,  "  who  had 
fathomed  the  secrets  of  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe, 
most  have  considered  history  as  a  tissue  of  fables, 
Bnd  have  smiled  at  the  folly  of  those  writers  who 
affect  to  penetrate  into  state  afiairs,  and  trace  all 
the  motives  of  action."  This  is  somewhat  too 
aerioos  a  comment  upon  a  peerish  speech.  Wal- 
pole himself  would  have  acknowledged  aAer  din- 
ner, or  in  a  sunshiny  morning,  that  the  remark 
was  more  splenetic  than  just.  He  was  too  good 
a  statesman  not  to  pereeiTe  that  it  is  only  by  the 
study  of  history  statesmeu  can  be  formed,  and 
that  though  the  secrets  of  cabinets  can  be  known 
to  few,  and  are  not  always  worth  knowing — the 
causes  of  the  rise  and  progress  and  decline  of  na- 
tions— ^the  virtues  by  which  they  have  flourished 
— 4he  vices  by  which  they  have  &Uen — the  spirit 
by  which  revolutions  are  Inrought  about,  and  the 
march  of  human  events  in  which  what  has  been  is 
perpetually  recurring,  are  within  the  reach  «(  the 
histiwian,  and  form  the  lessons  by  which  alone  the 
aoience  of  politics  can  be  attained.  Least  of  all 
men  should  Mr.  Coxe  have  given  his  sanction  to 
the  remark,  who,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  two  WaK 
poles,  of  the  house  of  Austria,  of  the  Spanish 
Bourbons,  and  more  especially  in  the  present  work, 
has  brought  before  the  public  so  large  a  mass  of 
authentic  and  original  information. 

The  present  work  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
most  unquestionable  documents — ^tha  papers  at 
Blenheim.  They  consist  of  Marlborough's  own 
letters,  private,  official,  and  diplomatio— a  corre- 
spondence almost  unparalleled  fbr  value,  interest, 
and  extent— of  Grodolphio's  letters,  which  are 
equal  in  point  of  number  and  of  interest— of  nu- 
merous letters  from  the  different  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  and  their  chief  ministers— of  the  papers 
which  that  extraordinary  woman,  Sarah  Duchess 
of  Marlborough,  left  behind  her, — and  of  the  Sun- 
derland collection.  From  these,  from  various 
other  manuscript  collections  which  have  been 
opened  to  Mr.  Coxe,  in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the 
present  age,  (properly  called  liberal  in  this  point,) 
and  firom  the  printed  work*,  the  author  has  pro- 
duced the  first  full  and  satisfactory  account  of 
Marlborough,  a  name  which  most  ever  hold  one 
of  the  first  places  in  military  history.  And  now 
that  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  is  brought 
into  open  daylight,  it  is  delightful  to  see,  after  all 
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the  calamitiee  which  have  been  helped  upon  him, 
how  nearly  it  is  without  a  spot. 

The  Churchill  family,  obviously  as  that  name 
might  seem  to  explain  its  English  origin,  is  traced 
to  the  Courcils  of  Poitoo,  who  came  over  with  the 
Conqueror.  John  Churchill,  the  subject  of  this 
history,  was  bom  at  Ash,  in  Devonshire,  on  the 
34th  of  June,  1660.  The  father  and  grandfather 
had  been  conspicuous  for  their  loyalty  in  the  civil 
wars,  and  of  course  sufllbred  in  their  estates :  that 
loyalty,  however,  led  to  the  subsequent  elevation 
of  the  family.  The  father.  Sir  Winston  Churchill, 
was  rewarded  with  certain  offices  under  govern- 
ment; his  daughter,  Arabella,  was  appointed 
maid  of  honor  to  the  Duchess  of  York ;  and  John 
was  made  page  of  honor  to  the  duke.  He  had 
previously  been  placed  at  St.  Paul's  school,  and  it 
has  been  affirmed,  that  he  acquired  his  first  incli- 
nation fbr  a  military  life  from  perusing  a  copy  of 
Vegetins  in  the  school  library.  At  a  review  of 
the  foot-guards,  the  Duke  asked  him  what  profes- 
sion he  preferred,  and  received  the  answer  which 
he  probably  expected  when  he  put  the  question  at 
such  a  time ;  the  boy  fell  on  his  knees,  and  asked 
for  a  pair  of  colors  in  one  of  those  fine  regiments. 
His  first  essay  in  arms  was  at  Tangiers.  His 
second  campaign  was  in  167S,  during  the  dis- 
graceful alliance  between  England  and  France: 
he  then  served  with  the  English  auxiliaries  un- 
dw  Monmouth  in  that  army  which  Louis  XTV. 
commanded  nominally  in  person,  but  which  was 
really  directed  by  Tnrenne  and  Cond^.  In  that 
campaign  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Tnrenne, 
and  received  the  thanks  of  the  King  of  France,  at 
the  head  of  the  anny.  And  continuing  till  1677 
to  serve  with  the  French  in  their  war  against  the 
Emperor,  he  acquired,  under  Turenne  and  the 
other  distinguished  French  generals  of  the  age, 
that  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  which  was  aAer- 
wards  so  well  and  so  worthily  employed  in  pro- 
tecting Germany,  and  preserving  Europe  from  the 
yoke  of  France. 

His  person  was  so  remarkably  fine,  that  Tn- 
renne distinguished  him  by  the  name  of  the  hand-' 
some  Englisbman,  and  it  is  said  that  he  did  not 
escape  from  the  vices  which  at  that  time  disgraoed 
the  English  court.  In  the  twenty-eighth  year  of: 
his  age,  however,  he  married  Sarah  JeaningSf 
who  was  ten  years  younger  than  himsetf:  she' 
was  of  a  good  family,  had  been  placed  in  her- 
twelfUi  year  in  the  Duchess  of  York's  hossehold, 
and  had  there  become  the  favorite  comfswion  and 
chosen  fViend  of  the  Princess  Anne.  Her -figure 
and  countenance  were  commanding  aad  animated, 
indicating  at  once  the  character  of  hav  mind ;  and 
licentious  as  were  the  manners  off  the  sphere  in 
which  she  moved,  her  own  conduct)  was  such  as  to 
obtain  respect,  while  her  person  and 'talents  were 
objects  of  admiration.  The  attachment  which ' 
Colonel  Churchill  formed  for  this-  lady,  redeemed  - 
him  at  once  from  all  lioentioaa- courses;  it  was 
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eqoally  permBnent  and  strong  ;  and  into  whatever 
&Dlts  this  celebrated  woman  may  have  been  hai^ 
lied  by  the  Tehemence  of  an  ardent  mind,  certain 
h  ia  that  abe  poeeessed  his  fall  esteem  and  confi- 
dence, as  well  as  his  nndivided  love,  and  that  she 
deserved  to  be  the  wife  of  Marlborongh. 

During  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II.,  Colonel 
Chorehill  was  con&Jentially  employed  by  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons 
who  escaped  with  that  prince  irom  the  miserable 
wreck  of  the  Gloucester  yacht  in  Tarmonth  Roads. 
In  1683,  he  was  created  Baron  Churchill  of  Ay- 
moath  in  Scotland ;  and  upon  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  his  wife  was,  at  the  Princess' 
earnest  desire,  made  lady  of  her  Royal  Highness' 
bedchamber.  Upon  the  accession  of  James,  he 
was  raised  to  the  English  peerage  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Chnrqhill  of  Sandridge,  in  the  county  of 
Hertford ;  and  during  Monmouth's  insurrection,  be 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 
Churchill  had  saved  Monmouth's  life  at  the  siege 
of  Maestricht ;  and  was  now  summoned  to  acknowl- 
edge him  as  king  of  England.  By  his  diqraei-' 
tions,  this  unhappy  and  misguided  man  waa  com- 
pelled to  risk  an  action  ;  and  by  his  vigilance  the 
reyal  army  was  saved  from  a  surprise.  But  his 
&Tor  with  James  ceased  aAer  this  time.  Upon 
the  great  question  by  which  the  country  was  dis- 
turbed, his  opinions  were  those  of  a  wise  and  good 
man.  He  had  considered  the  conduct  of  the 
whigs  in  Charles'  reign  toward  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  disrespectful,  unjust,  and  oneonslitutional. 
"Though  I  have  an  aversion  to  popery,"  be  ob- 
served, "yet  I  am  no  less  averse  to  persecution 
for  conscience  sake.  I  deem  it  the  highest  act  of 
injustice  to  set  any  one  aside  from  his  inheritance, 
npon  bare  suppositions  of  intentional  evils,  and 
when  nothing  that  is  actual  appears  to  preclude 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  just  rights."  After 
the  accession  of  James,  however,  he  declared  to 
Lord  Galway,  that  if  the  king  should  attempt  to 
change  the  religion  and  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, be  would  quit  his  service.  That  intention  was 
unequivocally  manifested ;  and  Lord  Churchill 
was  among  the  first  who  made  overtures  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  ;  but  he  discharged  his  duty  as 
aiaithful  friend  and  subject  by  telling  the  king 
what  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  respecting 
Ua  conduct,  and  warning  him  of  the  consequences 
which  were  likely  to  ensne. 

At  the  revolution.  Lord  Churchill  was  one  of 
those  peers  who  voted  for  a  regency.  In  such 
times  the  wisest  statesman  can  rely  little  npon  his 
own  foresight,  and  must  sometimes  alter  his 
course,  as .  the  physician  is  compelled,  by  the 
aymptomSiWhich  he  discovers  to-day,  to  depart  from 
the  plaii«f  treatment  which  he  had  yesterday  pre- 
seribed.  When  there  appeared  no  alternative  but 
tO'  recall  James,  or  confer  the  crown  on  William, 
he  absented  himself  from  the  discussion,  and  sub- 
mitted, as  waa  his  duty,  to  the  decision.  On  this 
occasion  Lady  Churchill  used  her  influence  with 


the  Princeee  Anne,  in  pennading  her  to  let  bet 
own  succession  be  postponed  in  favor  of  her  aistei. 
Soon  afterwards  Lord  Churchill  was  maiie  Ead 
of  Marlborongh,  a  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  because  of  a  family  connexion  with  the 
last  earls  of  that  name.  He  served  during  a  short 
campaign  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  Prinee 
of  Waldeck,  who  declared  that  in  a  single  battle 
he  manifested  greater  talents  than  generals  of 
longer  experience  had  shown  in  many  years.  It  is 
believied  that  he  refused  to  serve  in  Ireland,  when 
his  former  sovereign  and  benefactor  was  in  that 
country ;  but  as  soon  as  James  had  retired  to 
France,  he  oflfered  his  services  to  reduce  Cork  and 
Kinsale,  and  effected  the  object  with  such  skill 
and  celerity,  that  William  said  of  him,  he  knew 
no  man  equally  fit  for  command,  who  had  aerved 
so  few  campaigns. 

There  is  now  proof  before  the  public,  that  Marl- 
borough was  in  correspondence  at  that  time  with  the 
exiled  king ;  had  expressed  contrition  for  the  pot 
which  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution,  engaged  to 
make  amends  by  his  future  conduct,  and  obtained 
a  promise  of  pardon  for  himself,  his  lady,  his  friend 
Godolphin,  and  some  others.  Actions  which  caa- 
not  be  justified  may  oflen  be  extenuated,  if  we 
give  but  a  just  consideration  to  the  eireumftaiiees 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times.  In  all  great  revola- 
tions,  the  foundations  not  of  government  alone, 
bnt  of  morality  also,  are  shaken.  There  is  so 
ranch  villany  and  falsehood  at  the  commencement, 
(for  they  who  aim  at  revolutionising  a  eoontty 
scruple  at  no  arts,  however  base,  and  at  no  crimes, 
however  atrocions,)  and  so  much  wickedness  of 
every  kind  in  the  progress,  that  from  seeing  right 
and  wrong  habitually  confounded,  men  insensibly 
adapt  their  principles  to  the  season,  and  aelf-ine- 
servation  and  self-advancement  become  the  only 
rule  of  conduct.  This  was  exemplified  in  the 
state  of  England  during  the  interval  between  the 
Restoration  and  Revolution ;  the  standard  of  general 
morality  was  never  at  any  other  time  so  low.  llie 
persons  who  figured  in  public  life  had  grown  np  in 
an  age  of  anarchy,  and  there  were  few  among 
them  who  made  any  pretensions  either  to  public  w 
private  virtne.  Marlborough  was  far  superior  m 
both  to  bis  contemporaries,  but  be  was  yet  yowng 
in  state  affitirs ;  and  when  a  well-rooted  attach- 
ment to  the  laws  and  religion  of  bis  country  led 
him  to  concur  in  inviting  over  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  strong  measure  of  deposing  the  sover- 
eign was  not  contemplated  by  him,  as  the  neces- 
sary, or  even  as  the  possible,  consequence. — "  I  do 
solemnly  protest,"  says  his  wife,  in  the  account 
of  her  own  conduct,  speaking  of  William's  ^lxetr 
sion,  "  that  if  there  be  truth  in  any  mortal,  I  was 
so  very  simple  a  creature,  that  I  never  once 
dreamt  of  his  being  king.  I  imagined  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  sole  design  was  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  his  own  country,  by  obliging  king 
James  to  keep  the  laws  of  ours ;  and  that  he  would 
go  back  as  soon  as  he  had  made  us  all  happy: 
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tbat  there  ma  no  sort  of  difficulty  in  the  execution 
of  this  design ;  and  that  to  do  so  much  good, 
would  be  a  greater  pleasure  to  him  than  to  be 
long  of  any  country  upon  earth."  In  saying  this, 
the  duchess  had  no  intention  of  oflforing  any  apol- 
ogy for  herself,  still  less  for  her  husband.  Want 
of  sinoerity  was  not  among  her  faults — for  she  was 
of  a  fiank  and  honorable  nature— and  as  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Marlborough  reposed  in  her  the  most  en- 
tire confidence,  and  eren  on  great  political  ooca- 
■ons  sometimes  submitted  his  own  better  jndg- 
ment  to  hers,  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  this 
passage,  that  his  views  in  inviting  William  went  no 
Arther  than  are  there  stated.  The  motives  which 
may  have  induced  him  to  correspond  with  the  exiled 
king  are  briefly  indicated  by  Mr.  Coze.  He  was 
personally  attached  to  James — a  prince  who,  with 
•11  his  grievous  faults,  was  n«t  without  some 
redeeming  virtues.  He  vras  displeased  by  the 
measures  of  William  in  favor  of  the  dissenters — 
measures  which  he  believed  injurious  to  the  wel- 
iare  of  that  church,  the  preservation  of  which  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  and  object  of  the  Revo- 
lution. Something  too  is  ascribed  to  the  cold  and 
repulsive  manners  of  the  new  king,  and  to  his  im- 
prudent predilection  for  foreig^ners.  But  undoubt- 
edly What  chiefly  infiuenced  him,  was  a  distrust 
of  the  stability  of  the  new  government,  which 
made  him  provide  means  for  his  security  in  case 
of  a  restoration.  So  James  himself  understood  it ; 
"  they  were  to  be  pardoned  and  in  'security,"  he 
■ays,  "  in  case  the  king  returned,  and  yet  sufier 
nothing  in  the  interim,  nor  to  give  any  other  proofs 
of  their  sincerity  than  bare  words  and  empty  pro- 
mises." This  conduct  cannot  be  justified ;  but  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  on  both  sides  Marlbo- 
rough saw  much  to  discontent  him  ;  and  that 
though  in  certain  states  of  public  feeling,  a  desire 
of  martjnrdom  is  the  strongest  of  all  ambitions, 
and  perhaps  that  which  is  most  easily  excited,  men 
will  never  sacrifice  themselves  for  a  cause  which 
.they  only  half  approve. 

The  Mogul  Sqltan  Acbar  bore  this  inscription 
upon  one  of  his  seals :  "  I  never  knew  a  man  lost 
npon  a  straight  road."  It  had  been  well  for  Marl- 
borough's reputation,  and  for  his  happiness,  if  that 
saying  bad  been  taught  him  in  his  youth  ;  for  by 
the  crooked  policy  which  he  pursued,  he  brought 
upon  himself  greater  dangers  than  those  which  he 
vras  endeavoring  to  avert.  He  was  committed  to 
the  Tower  upon  an  accusation  brought  by  one 
Toung ;  a  villain  who,  having  forged  letters  with 
such  skill,  that  Marlborough  said  he  himself  should 
have  been  deceived  by  the  imitation,  hid  them  in 
a  flower-pot  at  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's.  The 
I^ace  was  searched  upon  his  information,  and  the 
evidence  which  was  then  discovered,  appeared  at 
first  to  be  conclusive  against  the  persons  whose 
lives  this  wretch  intended  to  sacrifice.  The  forg- 
ery was  detected,  but  Marlborough  was  dismissed 
fiom  his  employments.  His  name  was  erased 
fimn  the  list  of  privy-counsellors,  and  he  was  de- , 


tained  some  time  after  the  fiJsebood  of  the  accu- 
sation against  him  had  been  proved.  Undoubt- 
edly William  was  apprized  of  his  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  king.  Marlborough  had  the 
consciousness  of  innocence  to  support  him,  as  to 
the  specific  fact  of  which  he  was  accused ;  but  he 
must  have  felt  very  dififerently,  when  Sir  John 
Fenvdck,  in  the  hope  of  saving  his  own  life, 
charged  him  with  having  accepted  a  pardon  from 
James,  and  undertaken  to  secure  the  army  for  his 
service.  Fenwiok  had  good  reason  to  believe  the 
charge,  but  he  had  no  means  of  proving  it,  his 
information  resting  only  upon  the  indirect  commu- 
nications of  certain  French  agents,  who  told  him 
all  they  knew,  and  probably  passed  upon  him  their 
hopes  and  conjectures  for  fects.  On  this  occasion 
Mordaunt,  then  Lord  Monmouth,  aflerwaids  the 
famous  Earl  of  Peterborough,  acted  with  pecu- 
liar infamy ;  he  supplied  Fenwick  with  written 
directions  how  to  conduct  his  defence,  so  as  to  im- 
plicate the  persons  whom  he  had  accused ;  and  yet 
when  Fenwick  did  not  think  proper  to  follow  these 
directions,  this  most  inconsistent  man  voted  for 
the  attainder  against  him.  The  charge  could 
not  be  substantiated,  and  Fenwick  died  with  the 
shame  of  having  betrayed  the  cause  for  which  he 
su&red. 

Magnanimity  was  WiDiam's  characteristic  vir- 
tue— and  in  that  how  many  virtues  are  included ! 
He  knew  how  far  Marlborough  had  gone,  and 
could  make  allowance  for  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  play  a  double  part.  And  though 
he  had  prejudices  against  him,  arising  from  court- 
quarrels  and  the  jealousies  between  the  queen  and 
her  sister,  he  was  nevertheless  sagacious  enough 
to  perceive,  and  just  enough  to  acknowledge,  his 
extnuirdinary  capacity.  He  frequently  expressed 
his  concern  that  he  could  not  employ  a  nobleman 
who  was  equally  distinguished  for  political  and 
military  talents.  "  Other  generals,"  he  said, 
"  found  everything  impracticable  wRich  was  pro- 
posed to  them ;  but  Marlborough  appeared  never 
to  discover  a  difiSculty."  At  length  he  appointed 
him  governor  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  and 
with  a  gracefulness  of  compliment  which  has  sel- 
dom been  exceeded,  when  he  delivered  the  prince 
into  his  care,  said,  "  Teach  him  to  be  like  your- 
self, and  he  will  not  want  accomplishments." 

When  the  ungenerous  usage  which  William 
had  experienced  from  Parliament  led  him,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart,  to  determine  upon  renounc- 
ing a  throne  where  his  best  intentions  were 
thwarted  by  a  party-spirit,  which  has  from  that 
day  been  the  worst  evil  and  the  peculiar  disgrace 
of  England,  Marlborough  was  one  of  the  few  per- 
sons to  whom  he  imparted  his  design.  And  when, 
after  the  accession  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne  of 
Spain,  William  prepared  for  war,  he  appointed 
Marlborough  to  command  the  forces  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  to  negotiate  the  treaties  for  the  renewal 
of  the  Grand  Alliance.  This  was  an  arduous 
task :  he  had  to  reconcile  jarring  interests,  to 
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•Ihy  or  at  leut  musfeai  invetenM  eninitiM,  to 
moderate  eztraTagant  pretensiona,  and  to  concili- 
ate impracticable  young  sovereigns,  in  whcnn  will 
and  passion  were  paramount,  and  obstinate  minu»- 
ters  who  had  grown  old  in  imbecility  and  error. 
In  addition  to  these  diificuhies,  both  William  and 
the  Dutch  gorernment  urged  him,  in  his  treaty 
with  the  Emperor,  to  fix  the  number  of  troops 
which  England  should  supply,  without  waiting 
for  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  On  this  point 
liarlboroogh  stood  firm ;  in  his  correspondence 
with  the  English  ministers  he  says,  *'  I  am  fiilly 
persuaded  that  if  the  king  should  be  prerailed 
upon  to  settle  this  by  his  own  authority,  we  shall 
never  see  a  quiet  day  more  in  England,  and  con- 
sequently not  only  ruin  ourselves,  but  also  undo 
the  liboties  of  Europe  ;  for  if  the  king  and 
Parliament  begin  with  a  dispute,  France  will  give 
what  laws  she  pleases."  And  to  Godolphin  he 
says  that,  if  the  cabinet  should  be  induced  to  take 
this  step,  and  send  out  orders  to  him,  "  I  am  ao 
peiaaaded  that  the  doing  of  this  by  his  Majesty's 
authority  would  prove  fatal  to  himself  and  the 
kingdom,  that  I  should  desire  to  be  recalled  ;  for, 
before  God,  I  will  die  sooner  than  do  so  fatal  a 
thing."  These  representations  had  the  effect  of 
dissuading  the  king  from  an  intention  which 
seems  to  have  originated  in  an  imperfect  nnder^ 
standing  of  the  constitntion,  certainly  not  in  any 
desire  of  increasing  his  power  by  unconstitutional 
means.  The  last  advice  of  William  to  his  sno- 
cessor  was,  that  she  ahonld  look  upon  Marlbo- 
rough as  the  most  proper  person  in  her  dominions 
to  lead  her  annies,  and  direct  her  oouncils. 

WM  was  it  for  England  and  for  Europe,  that 
Marlborough,  owing  to  accidental  eircumstanoes, 
possessed  that  influence  over  the  mind  of  die  new 
sovereign  to  which  he  was  justly  entitled  by  his 
surpassing  talents ;  for  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
required  the  full  exertion  of  such  talents.  Wil- 
liam himself,  great  general  as  he  was,  had  scarcely 
been  able,  with  the  aid  of  all  his  allies,  to  make  head 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  France :  but 
Spain  was  now  detached  from  the  alliance,  and 
ranged  on  the  side  of  France ;  and  by  virtue  of 
that  connexion,  Loais  XIV.  had  obtained  complete 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  (which  had 
been  the  bulwark  of  Holland,)  for  all  purposes  of 
ofiensive  vrar.  Bavaria  also  was  become  the  ally 
of  the  French,  whose  arms,  by  thia  connexion, 
were  at  once  introduced  into  the  heart  of  the  em- 
pire. The  power  of  France  exceeded  all  precedent 
in  modem  history.  The  French  are  eminently  a 
military  people ;  their  education,  their  habita  of 
mind  and  of  body,  their  universal  cleverness,  their 
vivacity,  their  buoyant  spirit,  the  hardness  and  the 
lightness  of  their  character,  their  virtues  and  their 
vices,  fit  them  above  all  others  for  a  military  life  ; 
and  half  a  century  had  brought  their  armies  to  the 
highest  state  of  discipline,  under  officers  alike 
characterized  by  the  love  and  knowledge  of  their 
profession.    The  kingdom  had  also  the  advantage 


of  a  firm  government,  under  a  sovereign  of  no 
common  talente,  who,  m<xre  than  any  other  of  the 
European  kings,  posseoaed  the  unbounded  affeelioB 
of  his  subjects,  because  his  character  was  oa» 
pletely  suited  to  that  of  the  people  whom  he  gm- 
emed.  There  was  no  vaciHation  in  his  oonncilt; 
whoever  might  be  minister,  the  same  system  wu 
steadily  pursued;  a  system  of  aggrandiiement, 
which  disregarded  all  treaties,  all  obligations  moial 
and  religious,  and  against  which  there  could  beiw 
security ;  that  system  during  the  whole  of  his  loog 
reign,  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  Europe,  be  had 
pursued  without  intermission  and  without  remooe. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  Lonis  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  Europe,  had  not  this  country  op- 
posed. But  the  situation  of  England  must  hen 
appeared  to  him  as  unfavorable  as  that  of  his  own 
kingdom  was  advantageous,  in  all  those  pomta 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  ai 
oonatitoting  the  essential  strength  of  states.  A 
woman  was  at  the  head  of  »  feeble  govoi- 
ment,  a  factions  legislature  and  a  divided  naUoa. 
Her  talente  wwe  of  the  common  standard ;  then 
was  little  in  her  peraonal  character  which  deserved 
respect,  but  few  persona  have  ever  been  mom 
largely  entitled  to  compassion.  The  rank  in  whkh 
she  was  bom  placed  her  in  an  unhappy  MtnatiaB, 
wherein  the  path  of  duty  was  not  plain.  The 
strongest  intellect  and  the  purest  mind  might  hiTa 
hesitated  how  to  act,  between  a  sense  of  what  vat 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  king  her  fether,  and  oi 
the  other  to  the  religion  of  her  country,  in  which 
ahe  had  been  so  carefully  brought  up,  that  neitber 
her  father'a  example,  nor  the  perversion  of  ber 
mother  had,  in  the  lightest  degree,  shaken  bet 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  English  Church. 
Her  part  was  taken,  not  with  deliberation,  bat  iaa 
time  of  confbsion,  alarm  and  Cear;  in  thatcruit 
she  preferred  her  pubUc  to  her  private  duty,  aod 
her  own  heatf  over  afterwards  punished  her  for 
the  sacrifice  of  a  natural  and  anre  feeling  to  a 
doubtful  obligation.  When  the  king  heard  that 
she  also  bad  deserted  him,  he  burst  into  tears,  and 
exclaimed,  God  help  me !  even  my  own  chil- 
dreo  have  forsaken  me.  Anne  most  have  called 
to  mind  this  exclamation  with  a  bitteneas  at  least 
equal  to  that  in  which  it  was  uttered,  when,  after 
having  home  eight  immaturo  births,  and  nine  liv- 
ing children,  die  saw  the  last  of  them  expire,  wbea 
he  waa  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
when  the  promise  of  his  virtues  and  talents  mij^ 
have  satined  the  wisest  desires  and  the  most  am- 
bitious hopes.  "  She  attended  on  him,"  eays 
Burnet,  "  during  his  sickness,  with  great  teodet^ 
ness,  but  with  a  grave  composedneaa  that  amued 
all  who  saw  it ;  she  bore  his  death  with  a  resigna- 
tion and  piety  that  were  indeed  very  singular."  It 
might  have  occurred  to  the  bishop  that  thia  camiK^ 
sedneaa  was  the  demeanor  of  one  who  submitted  Is 
the  stroke  as  a  judicial  visitation,  and  in  herinwiid 
soul  acknowledged  how  fitting  it  was  that  ahe,  vbo 
had  Binned  against  a  parent,  should  be  punished  u 
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ber  chQdien.  Under  that  impTesrion  she  cone- 
sponded^with  her  fother,  and  requested  he  would 
sanction  her  acceptance  of  the  crown  in  the  erent 
of  William's  death,  declaring  her  readiness  to  re- 
store it  whenever  it  should  be  practicable.  James 
would  hear  of  no  such  compromise. — If  he  had  sur- 
vived William,  Anne  would  have  had  a  second 
conflict  with  herself,  more  painful  than  the  first. 
His  decease  placed  her  in  a  different  situation. 
She  could  have  no  personal  affection  for  her  bro- 
ther, and  it  appears  that  she  had  been  so  &r  imposed 
tipon  by  the  impudent  story  of  the  warming-pan  as 
to  doubt  his  birth, — though  not  to  disbelieve  it. 

Louis,  who  knew  of  her  correspondence  with 
her  father,  ooold  not  have  supposed  that  she 
should,  in  any  degree,  be  the  dupe  of  so  gross  a 
AJsehood.  He  reckoned  the  queen's  conscience 
among  his  allies  ;  and  he  was  statesman  enough  to 
anderatand  that  public  measures  depend  more  upon 
the  personal  disposition  of  the  governors,  than  upon 
any  priaeiple  of  policy,  or  any  other  causes  what- 
soever. He  had  not  yet  learnt  to  fear  the  English 
armies,  and  probably  thought  that  in  losing  Wil- 
liam they  had  lost  their  greatest  strength.  The 
English  councils  he  had  a  right  to  despise,— :/?««- 
tvalion  perpetueOe  daiu  la  eonduite  d'Angleterre, 
was  the  indignant  exclamation  of  De  Witt.  Una- 
nimity in  a  nation  was  regarded  by  him  of  such 
importance,  that,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  it,  he 
had  stained  his  history  by  a  most  inhuman  and 
wholesale  persecution ;  it  is  likely,  therefore,  that 
he  calculated  the  religious  animosities  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  English,  at  more  than  they  were 
worth  in  his  fiivor.  With  the  strength  of  the  Jaco- 
bites he  «ras  perfectly  acquainted,  and  he  knew  the 
price  of  a  patriot.  Everything  in  the  comparison 
seemed  to  ensure  the  success  of  France  in  the  ap- 
proaehing  contest,  for  he  was  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  spirit  and  the  resources  of  England. 

The  hopes  which  be  entertained  from  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  queen  were  frustrated  by  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  countess  of  Marlborough.  The  inti- 
macy between  them,  which  had  commenced  in 
early  youth,  had  ripened  into  a  romantic  friendship, 
in  which  rank  on  the  one  side,  and  talents  on  the 
other,  established  something  like  equality.  The 
happiness  of  the  countess  was  not  increased  by  the 
power  of  which  she  found  herself  possessed  upon 
the  queen's  accession ;  her  infloence,  however,  at 
this  time  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  accidents 
in  English  history.  The  garter  was  given  to  her 
husband,  he  was  appointed  captain-general  of  the 
forces  at  home  and  abroad,  and  at  his  instance 
Godolphin  was  made  lord  high  treasurer — a  states- 
man worthy  to  be  his  colleague.  The  only  son  of 
Grodolphin  had  married  Marlborough's  eldest 
daughter,  lady  Henrietta.  Lady  Anne,  the  sec- 
ond, was  married  to  Lord  Spencer,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Sunderland.  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were 
both  tories,  but  more  than  any  men  of  their  gene- 
ration firee  from  the  narrowness  and  asperity  of 
pHty-s^t;    for  they  were  both  men  of  aoond 


judgment,  as  well  as  mature  years  and  political 
experience,  upright  principles,  and  true  English 
feeling.  The  ministry  was  formed  by  the  queen 
without  their  interference ;  she  consulted  ber  pri- 
vate ittclinaUons  and  antipathies,  and  composed  it 
of  the  most  decided  tories,  men  who  were  so  intol- 
erant, that,  not  contented  with  filling  all  the  higher 
offices  of  the  state  and  the  law,  they  would  not 
have  su&red  a  single  whig  to  officiate  as  justios 
of  the  peace,  if  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  had 
not  interposed  and  restrained  them.  This  interpo- 
sition became  a  cause  of  disunion  in  the  ministry, 
even  from  its  commencement.  The  queen's  unde, 
Lord  Rochester,  was  at  the  head  of  the  tories ;  his 
father,  in  all  important  respects,  the  most  valuable 
of  our  English  historians,  is  also  the  model  of  an 
English  statesman,  for  the  general  justness  of  his 
views,  and  the  uniform  integrity  of  his  life.  Roch- 
ester had  neither  inherited  his  moderation  nor 
his  wisdom,  nor  his  ntanly  and  decided  character. 
When  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was  now  at 
issue,  and  it  was  time  for  England  to  come  for- 
ward in  fulfilment  of  the  alliances  which  William 
had  concluded,  he  and  the  more  violent  tories 
would  have  drawn  back  and  temporized  ;  and  they 
proposed  the  miserable  expedient  of  engaging  in 
the  contest  only  as  auxiliaries,  not  as  a  principal. 
This  paltry  policy  was  combated  and  exposed  by 
Marlborough,  and  the  better  genius  of  England 
for  that  time  prevailed ;  but  a  schism  was  thus 
occasioned  in  the  party,  and  a  coldness  followed 
between  Rochester  and  Marlborough,  who,  till  that 
time,  had  been  friends,  and  Rochester  became  his 
secret  opponent  first,  and  ultimately  his  open  enemy. 
But  Marlborough  had  a  nearer  disquietude.  His 
wife  had  long  been  inclined  to  favor  the  whigs, 
and  from  the  marriage  of  ber  daughter  with  Lord 
Spencer,  that  inclination  had  increased,  till  it  be- 
came a  strong  and  decided  preference.  If  fortune 
had  placed  her  in  the  situation  of  her  royal  mis- 
tress, she  would  have  made  a  queen  like  Elizabeth, 
ur  the  Russian  Catharine,  without  the  personal 
weakness  of  the  one,  or  the  vices  of  the  other ; 
her  character  was  of  the  same  stamp,  commanding 
and  imperious.  The  political  sphere  in  which  sh^ 
was  placed  made  her,  of  necessity,  interested  in 
political  affairs  ;  the  wife  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
favorite  of  Queen  Anne  could  see,  or  hear,  or  think 
of  little  else ;  her  talents  qualified  her  to  take  a 
part,  but  unhappily  she  was  unable  to  act  with 
moderation,  for  her  temper  was  warm,  as  well  as 
frank  and  generous.  During  William's  life  all 
differences  between  herself  and  the  queen,  upon 
political  opinions,  were  suspended  by  their  common 
dislike  to  the  king  ;  but  upon  Anne's  accession,  a  < 
dispathy  immediately  began,  which,  though  only 
perceptible  at  first  in  the  point  of  difference,  insen- 
sibly extended,  till  it  leavened  the  whole  feeUngs 
of  both,  and  converted  old  friendship  into  inveter- 
ate ill-will.  Such  a  woman  could  not  abstain  from 
interfering  when  her  interferwoe  might  well  have 
been  spared :  her  husband's  interest  and  wel&re 
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and  gloTjT  were  now  inseparably  connected  with 

the  prosperity  of  the  state,  and  it  was  impossible 
for  her  to  refrain  from  suggesting  measures,  which, 
in  her  judgment,  seemed  essential  to  his  success. 
Obedience  was  the  only  virtue  in  which  she  was 
deficient : — perhaps  the  fault  was  in  Marlborough 
himself,  who  loved  her  too  fondly  to  exact  submis- 
sion, when  he  failed  to  persuade  her  that  she  was 
acting  from  mistaken  views.  The  family  connex- 
ion with  Godolphin  gave  her  greater  means  of  in- 
terfering than  she  would  otherwise  have  possessed  : 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  it  was  unfortunate.  One 
of  her  first  letters  to  that  statesman  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  ministry,  shows  both  her  judg- 
ment and  her  disposition  in  a  fiivorable  light.  "  If 
I  had  power  to  dispose  of  places,"  said  she,  "  the 
first  rule  should  be,  to  have  those  that  were  proper 
for  the  business ;  the  next,  those  that  had  deserved 
upon  any  occasion ;  and,  whenever  there  was 
room  without  hurting  the  public,  I  think  one 
would,  with  pleasure,  give  employments  to  those 
who  were  in  so  unhappy  a  condition  as  to  want 
them." 

In  May,  1703,  Marlborough,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed ambassador-extraordinary  to  the  United 
States,  embarked  from  Margate  to  take  the  com- 
mand. He  parted  from  the  countess  at  the  water- 
side, and  in  a  hasty  note  which  he  wrote  to  her 
from  the  ship,  he  says  it  was  impossible  to  express 
with  what  a  heavy  heart.  He  would  have  given 
bis  life  to  come  back,  he  said,  though  he  durst  not, 
knowing  his  own  weakness,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  concealed  it ;  and  he  told  her,  that  for  a  long 
time  he  stood  upon  the  deck  looking  toward  the 
cliffs  through  a  glass,  in  hopes  of  havmg  one  sight 
more  of  her.  All  his  influence  had  been  used  to 
obtain  the  chief  command  for  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, for,  when  the  good  of  the  general  cause  was 
concerned,  never  was  any  man  more  perfectly  in- 
different to  his  individual  interests.  The  Dutch 
could  not  be  induced  to  consent ;  they  had  little 
confidence  in  the  talents  of  the  prince,  and,  what 
perhaps  weighed  more  with  them,  they  thought 
he  would  not  submit  to  the  control  of  the  field- 
deputies  whom  they  sent  to  the  army,  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  inspecting  and  regulating  the  conduct  of 
their  generals.  This  post  was  also  desired  by  tlie 
Archduke  Charles,  for  whom  Spain,  to  which  he 
laid  claim,  was  a  fitter  scene  of  action  ;  by  the 
Duke  of  Zell,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  by  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  I.  There 
were  objections  to  all  these  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Nassau  Saarbruck  and  the  Karl  of  Athlone  with- 
drew their  pretensions  in  favor  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  accordingly  appointed  Generalissimo, 
with  a  salary  of  jG  10,000  a  year. 

The  principal  army  of  the  allies  under  Athlone 
was  at  this  time  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleves,  to  cover 
that  part  of  the  frontier  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Menae,  and  to  favor  the  Prince  of  Saarbruck,  who, 
with  35,000  men,  was  besieging  Kayserswerth. 
Cohorn  had  10,000  men  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt  to  secure  that  quarter,  and  threaten  the 
district  of  Bruges.  On  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the 
Count  de  la  Motte  and  the  Marquis  of  Bedraar 
covered  that  side  against  Cohorn.  Marshal  Tallard 
was  detached  firotn  the  Upper  Rhine  with  13,000 
m3n  to  interrupt  the  siege  of  Kayserswerth  ;  and 
the  powerful  army  of  the  French,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  with  Marshal  Boufllers  to 
assist  him,  was  assembled  on  the  Meuse,  and  occu- 
pied the  fortresses  in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  which 
were  of  essential  advantage  to  them.    It  was 


rightly  supposed  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  wodd 
not  have  been  sent  to  the  army,  unless  there  had 
been  an  expectation  of  some  signal  success  ;  and 
before  MarlWough  could  arrive  to  take  the  com- 
mand, there  wasa  danger  that  his  operations  wonU 
be  confined  to  the  defence  of  the  Dutch  frontieis. 
Athlone  threw  12,000  men  into  Meastricbt,  and 
thus  provided  for  the  security  of  that  important 
town ;  but  Nimeguen  was  without  a  garrison,  and 
even  without  a  single  cannon  mounted  on  the  ram- 
parts ;  the  duke  was  joined  by  Tallard,  and  made 
a  sudden  move  against  it.  It  was  saved  by  the 
vigorous  resistance  of  the  burghers,  and  by  Ath- 
lone, who  entered  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
enemy  had  advanced  within  gunshot  of  the  works. 
But  the  Dutch  were  ftightened  at  the  danger  ihej 
had  escaped,  and  would  now  have  ms^e  self- 
defence  the  principle  of  their  timid  operations. 
When  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  army,  it  wis 

Cd  along  the  Waal  between  Nimeguen  and 
Schenk.  Three  plans  were  proposed  ;  one  to 
attack  the  French,  who  were  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse  between  Goch  and  Genep ;  this  was  at 
once  rejected  on  account  of  the  strength  of  their 
position  ;  the  second  was  to  advance  up  the  Rhine, 
cut  oflf  the  enemy's  communication,  and  reduce 
Rheinberg,  as  the  commencement  of  an  offensive 
system  :  the  council  of  war  referred  this  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  States ;  and  upon  the  third,  which  was 
Marlborough's  suggestion,  that  they  should  move 
upon  Brabant,  and  thus  draw  the  whole  attentioa 
of  the  enemy  to  the  Spanish  Netheiiands,  it  was 
determined,  after  two  consultations,  to  apply  to  the 
Dutch  government  for  instructions.  The  proverb, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  counsellors  there  is  safety, 
is  not  applicable  to  military  afl&irs,  where  every- 
thing depends  apoii  decision  and  promptitude.  No 
general  was  ever  more  crippled  in  his  operatioBS 
than  Mariborough  at  this  time. — The  field-depnties, 
men  entirely  ignorant  of  war,  always  impeded  hint 
by  their  slow  deliberations,  and  their  fear  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  could  at  any  time  paralyze  his 
movements.  Too  many  of  the  generals  regarded 
him  with  an  invidious  feeling ;  Athlone  in  partic- 
ular, a  man  cold  and  wary  by  nature,  rendered  by 
age  more  cautious  and  more  phlegmatic  than  by 
his  constitution  and  Dutch  blood,  and  now  soured 
by  ill-will.  Irretrievable  time  was  lost,  wlieo 
every  day  was  of  value ;  and  to  add  to  the. embar- 
rassments and  vexation  of  the  commander,  points 
of  punctilio  arose  concerning  the  Hanoverian  and 
Prussian  allies.  At  length,  after  the  loss  of  fonr^ 
teen  precious  days  the  States  determined — that 
they  would  determine  nothing ;  but  that  the  gene- 
ral officers,  making  the  safety  of  Nimeguen  and  of 
the  Rhine  their  first  object,  should  determine  for 
themselves.  "They  resolved  to  pass  the  Meuse  and 
march  to  the  siege  of  Rheinberg.  The  reasan 
for  crossing  the  river  was  to  alarm  the  French, 
and  spare  that  part  of  the  country  from  which  they 
were  to  draw  their  subsistence  during  the  siege. 
The  plan  was  not  what  Marlborough  would  have 
chosen.  He  knew  that  if  the  enemy  had  good  in- 
telligence, they  might  so  act  as  to  compel  the  alHee 
to  cliange  it.  "  If  the  fear  of  Nimeguen  and 
the  Rhine,"  said  he,  "  had  not  hindered  us  fi-om 
marching  into  Brabant,  they  must  then  have  had 
the  disadvantage  of  governing  themselves  by  our 
motions,  whereas  we  are  now  obliged  to  mind 
them." 

The  plan  thus  hesitatingly  adopted  was  not  pur- 
sued, and  Marlborough  was  allowed  to  act  upon 
his  own  judgment.  Pointing  to  the  enemy's  oomp, 
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Im  8«id  exultiDgly  to  the  Dutch  deputies,  "  I  shall 
aoon  ddiver  you  from  these  tTouolesonne  neigh- 
bors !"  The  event  justified  his  confidence,  for  no 
sooner  bad  they  heard  that  he  had  crossed  the 
Mouse,  than  they  also  passed  the  river,  and  has- 
tened, by  forced  inarches,  in  the  direction  of  Peer 
and  Bray.  Marlborough  was  now  assored  that  he 
should  draw  them  entirely  from  the  Meuse,  be  able 
to  besiege  Venloo,  and  to  subsist  in  their  territory 
during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  In  these 
hopes  he  was  not  disappointed,  though  the  tim- 
idity of  the  deputira  prevented  him  from  attacking 
the  enemy  in  a  position  where,  according  to  the 
undeniable  testimony  of  Berwick,  then  in  the 
Fteoch  army,  their  defeat  must  have  been  inevita- 
ble. A  second  time  he  was  prevented  from  attack- 
ing them  and  obtaining  an  easy  victory,  by  the  tardi- 
ness of  the  allied  troops  in  executing  his  orders. 
The  factious  party  in  Elngland  complained  that  he 
had  suffered  the  enemy  to  escape  ;  in  this  they 
proceeded  upon  the  holf-infoTmation  which  they 
possessed,  without  any  regard  to  justice,  or  any 
ieeling  of  generosity ;  but  the  spirit  of  party  went 
farther  thsm  this,  and  with  its  usual  malignity  ac- 
cused him  of  endeavoring  to  prolong  the  war  for 
the  sake  of  his  own  interest.  Meantime  the  sol- 
diers did  justice  to  their  commander,  and  loudly 
exclaimed  against  those  by  whom  his  purposes 
and  their  eager  hopes  had  been  frustrated ;  and 
Marlborough,  while  he  submitted  patiently  to  the 
cruel  calumnies  with  which  he  was  assailed  at 
home,  had  some  difficulty  to  silence  the  discontent 
which  the  officers  as  well  as  the  men  expressed  in 
his  favor.  His  movements,  however,  bad  been  so 
fyx  successful,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with- 
drew from  the  French  array,  lest  he  should  have 
the  mortification  of  witnessing  conquests  which 
there  was  little  hope  of  preventing.  Venloo, 
Stevenswaert  and  Rureroond  were  taken,  notwith- 
standing the  tardiness  of  the  Dutch  ;  the  campaign 
was  concluded  by  the  capture  of  Liege.  Bouf- 
flers  attempted  to  storm  this  city  by  taking  post 
under  the  walls,  but  Marlborough  anticipated  nim 
by  occupyiug  the  ground,  and  uie  French  were  a 
third  time  indebted  for  their  safety  to  the  Dutch 
deputies,  always  timid,  and  therefore  always  in 
the  wrong.  They  now  retired  within  their  Unes, 
and  Marlborough  distributed  his  troops  into  winter- 
quarters. 

When  the  campaign  was  closed,  an  accident 
occurred  which  might  have  counterbalanced  all  its 
advantages,  and  given  a  fatal  turn  to  the  events  of 
the  war.  Leaving  Maestricht  for  the  Hague, 
Marlborough  embarked  on  the  Meuse  with  the 
Dutch  deputies  and  a  guard  of  five-and-twenty 
men.  The  next  day  he  was  joined  at  Ruremond 
by  Cohorn,  with  three  score  men  in  a  larger  boat, 
and  fiAy  troopers  escorted  them  along  the  banks 
of  the  river ;  but  in  the  night  the  troopers  lost 
their  way,  the  larger  boat  went  on  without  attend- 
ing to  its  companion,  and  a  French  partisan  from 
Guelder  who,  with  thirty-five  men,  was  lurking 
among  the  reeds  and  sedges,  seized  the  tow-rope 
of  Marlborough's  boat,  fired  into  it,  hoarded  it  and 
overpowered  the  guard.  The  deputies  had  pro- 
vided themselves  with  French  passes ;  it  would 
have  been  beueath  Marlborough's  dignity  to  take 
the  same  precaution  ;  aand  he  was  saved  by  his 
own  coolness  and  the  presence  of  mind  of  an  at- 
tendant, named  Gell,  who  having  in  his  pocket  a 
pass  granted  to  General  Churchill,  slipt  it  into  his 
hand  unperoeived.  Marlborough  presented  it ;  the 
darkness,  the  ooofusion,  perhaps  the  ignorance, 


perhaps  the  civility  of  the  Frendimsn,  prevented 
a  scrutiny  of  the  passport ;  and  afler  pillaging  the 
boat,  extorting  the  usual  presents,  which  on  this 
occasion  were  gladly  given,  and  detaining  the 
guard  as  prisoners,  tlie  partisan  suffered  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  deputies  to  proceed.  He  rewarded 
Gell  for  this  essential  service  with  an  annuity  of 
jC50.  The  alarm  presently  spread  over  the  coun- 
try. The  Governor  of  Venloo  prepared  to  attack 
Guelder,  whither  he  supposed  the  prisoner  had 
been  conveyed ;  and  the  States,  who  were  then 
assembled  at  the  Hague,  passed  a  vote  by  accla- 
mation that  all  their  troops  should  instantly  march 
for  the  purpose  of  rescumg  a  commander,  whose  , 
importance  to  the  common  cause  was  now  instan- 
taneously and  instinctively  acknowledged.  The 
conduct  of  the  Dutch  on  tnis  occasion  was  highly 
honorable.  The  common  people  crowded  to  meet 
him  when  he  landed  at  the  Hague,  all  crying  oat 
welcome,  and  some  pressing  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  many  men  as  well  as  women  weeping 
for  joy  at  his  escape.  The  pomp  of  a  Roman 
triumph  would  have  been  less  gratifymg  to  a  heart 
like  Marlborough's  than  this  reception,  for  he  was 
as  quick  in  ieeling  kindness  as  he  was  ready  to 
bestow  it. 

The  success  of  the  campaign,  inferior  as  it  wa» 
to  what  it  might  have  been,  bad  not  the  masterly 
spirit  of  the  commander  been  controlled,  far  ex- 
ceeded the  expectations  and  hopes  of  the  StatM. 
They  deputed  the  Pensiooary  Heinsins  to  con- 
gratulate him,  and  the  orator,  in  alluding  to  his 
escape,  said  that  no  hope  would  have  been  left  if 
France  had  retained  in  bondage  the  man,  whom 
they  revered  as  the  instrument  of  Providence  for 
securing  independence  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
Christian  world.  Athlone  himself  made  the  most 
honorable  amends  for  his  past  conduct ;  he  called 
him  an  incomparable  general,  and  declared  that 
the  whole  success  was  owing  to  him  alone,  "  since 
I  confess,"  said  he,  "  that  f.-serving  as  second  in 
command,  opposed,  in  all  circumstances,  hb  opin- 
ion and  proposals."  The  queen  immediately  ao- 
quainted  his  wife  with  her  intention  of  raising  him 
to  a  dukedom.  This  intelligence,  though  commu- 
nicated in  terms  of  the  most  affectionate  friendship, 
gave  no  pleasure  to  the  countess.  Tl)at  extraor^ 
dinary  woman  was  not  ambitious  of  any  higher 
rank;  "there  is  no  advantiige  in  it,"  she  said, 
"  but  in  going  in  at  a  door,  and  when  a  rule  is 
settled,  I  like  as  well  to  follow  five  hundred  as 
one."  "  The  title  of  duke,"  she  added,  "  was  a 
great  burden  in  a  family  where  there  were  many 
sons ;  and  though  she  had  then  but  one,  she  might 
have  more,  and  there  might  be  a  great  many  in 
the  next  generation."  As  far,  therefore,  as  her 
inclination  might  weigh  with  the  queen,  she  de- 
clined the  dignity,  and  she  earnestly  pressed  her 
husband  to  do  the  same ;  their  estate,  sne  thought, 
was  not  sufficient  to  support  the  title,  and  she  ob- 
served that  his  elevation  to  that  rank  might  draw 
upon  the  queen  solicitations  which  would  greatly 
embarrass  her.  The  queen,  however,  persisted  in 
her  purpose ;  Godolpbin  urged  him  to  acquiesce, 
and  his  friend  the  Pensionary  Hemsius  represented 
to  him  in  strong  terms  the  good  effect  which  it 
~would  have  with  the  foreign  princes.  At  any 
after-time,  he  said,  such  an  elevation  might  look 
like  the  effect  of  favor,  for  it  was  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  so  much  success  would  ever  be  ob- 
tained in  any  odier  campaign  ; — now  it  would 
appear,  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  and  as  it  vras,  an 
act  of  public  justice,  honorable  to  himself  and  his 
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family,  honorable  to  the  qaeen,  and  for  the  good 
of  the  common  cause,  lie  acquiesced  in  these 
reasonable  representations,  and  was  created  Mar^ 
quis  of  Blandford  and  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The 
queen  conferred  upon  him  at  the  same  time  jCSOOO 
out  of  the  post-office  for  her  own  life,  and  re- 
quested Parliament  to  derise  a  proper  mode  for 
settling  this  grant  on  him  and  his  successors  in  the 
title,  but  the  proposal  excited  so  much  opposition 
that,  at  the  duke  s  desire  it  was  withdrawn. 

In  less  than  three  months  after  Marlborough 
had  been  rewarded  with  the  highest  title  that  an 
Englbh  subject  can  attain  in  his  own  country,  he 
lost  hn  only  surriving  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen, 
and  of  the  highest  promise,  moral  and  intellectual . 
He  died  at  Cambridge,  of  the  small-pox.  It  was 
well  for  the  father  that  duty  soon  recalled  him 
to  a  scene  where  he  had  little  leisure  for  dwelling 
on  the  past ; — yet  Lord  Blandford  was  soon  to 
haTe  followed  the  army,  and  served  under  him  in 
that  campaign ;  many  circumstances  therefore, 
with  which  ue  recollection  of  his  loss  wonld  not 
otherwise  have  been  associated,  brought  it  to 
Marlborough's  mind  ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Godolphin,  touching  upon  this  with  the  unreserve 
of  perfect  friendship,  he  savs,  "  since  it  has  pleased 
God  to  take  him,  1  do  wish  from  my  soul  I  could 
think  less  of  him." 

The  military  operations  had  not  been  entirely 
suspended  during  the  winter.  Rheinberg  had  been 
reduced,  and  Guelder  blockaded, — the  capture  of 
this  latter  place  would  clear  Spanish  Gaelderland 
from  the  enemy  ;  but  the  French,  in  whose  coun- 
cils there  was  unity  of  will  and  of  purpose,  had 
concerted  their  plans  with  a  decision  which  Marl- 
borough vainly  endeavored  to  infuse  into  the  allies. 
Never  wanting  in  alacrity  nor  in  vigor,  when  the 
glory  of  their  country  is  concerned,  (however  mis- 
taken they  may  be  as  to  its  true  interests,  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  justice  of  its  cause,)  they  had  made 
great  efforts  for  strengthening  their  armies,  and 
concerted  a  plan  of  wide  and  well-arranged  oper- 
ations. Yilleioy  was-to  act  on  the  offensive  in  the 
Low  Countries,  reduce  the  places  on  the  Mouse, 
and  threaten  the  Dutch ;  the  united  troops  of 
France  and  Savoy  were  to  penetrate  from  Italy 
into  Grermany  through  the  Tyrol ;  and  another  army 
was  to  make  its  way  from  the  Upper  Rhine 
through  the  Black  Forest,  meet  the  Italian  force, 
form  a  junction  with  the  Bavarians,  and  march 
upon  Vienna,  where  it  was  supposed  they  might 
dictate  their  own  terms  to  tbe_  etnperor ;'  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  insurgents  in  Hungary  were 
acting  in  their  favor,  and  on  the  other,  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  maritime  powers  would  be  occupied 
by  Villeroy,  and  wholly  incapable  of  making  any 
movements  for  bis  relief.  The  liberties  of  Europe 
were  never  in  greater  danger,  and  Marlborough 
was  the  only  person  who  could  have  preserved 
them.  It  is  avvful  to  reflect  how  much  may  some- 
times depend  upon  a  single  life. 

But  Marlborough's  operations  were  again 
shackled  by  the  States.  They  insisted  upon  be- 
sieging Bonn,  in  the  vain  opinion  that  the  elector 
would  capitulate  rather  than  expose  that  fine  town 
to  destruction.  It  was  against  his  judgment ;  but 
when  preparations  had  been  made,  and  the  inten- 
tion had  become  so  public  that  to  desist  from  it 
would  have  been  adding  loss  of  reputation  to  loss 
of  time,  Cohom,  who  should  have  taught  engi- 
neering instead  of  practising  it,  would  nave  de- 
layed the  siege  till  the  end  of  the  year,  if  Marl- 
borough had  not  insisted  upon  proceeding.    He 


knew  that  it  was  better  leaoluiely  to  pnime  a  pin 
which  had  not  been  wisely  chosen,  than  to  betny 
infirmity  of  mind  by  change  of  purpose.  So  the 
siege  was  poshed  with  vigor;  and  when  it  had 
succeeded,  he  directed  his  thoughts  to  what  he 
called  the  great  design,  which  was  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  heart  of  Brabant  and  West  Flanders. 
The  French  lines  extended  from  Antwerp  to  the 
Mehaigne,  a  small  rireT  which  fiills  into  the  Meine 
a  little  above  Hoy,  and  they  had  another  series  of 
fortifications  stretching  from  Antwerp  towards  Os- 
tend  ;  for  the  protection  of  these  lines  there  wen 
two  flying  camps,  one  near  Antwerp  under  the 
Marquis  of  Bedmar,  and  the  other  under  Count  in 
la  M!otte,  near  Bruges.  Marlborough's  intenliag 
was  to  bring  the  French  to  battle  if  he  could ;  this, 
be  said,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  wonld  be  of  &r 
greater  advantage  to  the  common  cause  than  dw 
taking  of  twenty  towns.  He  knew  his  own  mili- 
tary skill,  and  the  temper  of  his  men,  and,  Uke  i 
right  Englishman,  he  never  doubted  of  vielory. 
But  it  was  not  the  interest  of  the  enemy  to  risk  a 
battle,  and  therefore  he  did  not  expect  it.  He 
hoped,  however,  to  make  them  retire  behind  their 
lines,  to  force  them  by  a  combined  operation,  tod' 
get  possession  of  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  This  jbai 
was  defeated  by  the  misconduct  of  the  Dntcfa  ges- 
erals  Cohom,  Spaar  and  Opdam.  They  broke 
through  on  their  side,  having  obtained  the  leavi 
of  the  States,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  eon- 
tribntion  in  the  country  of  Waes.  If  any  put 
of  the  world  might  deserve,  1^  the  common  eon- 
sent  of  nations,  to  be  held  sacred  in  war,  beeans 
of  the  excellent  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is 
this;  so  perfect  is  the  cnhrvation,  and  so  delight- 
ful the  beauty  and  the  comfort  which  have  beea 
produced.  The  contribution  was  the  motive, 
which  Marlborongh  observed  these  people  liked 
hot  too  well,  and  it  operated  strongly  upon  Cohora, 
who,  as  governor  of  West  Flanders,  would  have 
the  ninth  of  all  that  should  be  raised.  Contrary 
to  the  commander's  express  orders,  they  made  the 
attack,  when  he  was  at  too  great  a  distance  to 
support  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
Opdam 's  corps  was  surprised,  and  be  himsdf, 
narrowly  escaping  from  being  taken  on  a  leeoo- 
noitering  par^,  fled  to  Breda  with  inteihgeoee 
that  his  whole  force  was  cut  off.  The  panic 
was  ^mature,  for  Slangenburg  assumed  the 
command,  and,  by  availing  himself  of  the  dikes, 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  effected  his  retreat.  It 
had,  however,  ill  consequences.  The  Dutch  gen- 
erals quarrelled  with  one  another,  each  seeking  to 
excuse  himself;  and  Slangenberg,  who,  for  his 
impracticable  temper,  had  been  laid  aside  daring 
the  latter  years  of  William's  reign,  though  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  good  general,  basely 
accused  Marlborough  of  having  designedly  ex- 
posed the  Dutch  troops  to  defeat,  because  he  was 
jealous  of  them.  The  endless  bickerings  of  these 
men,  and  the  irresolution  of  the  States  so  har- 
assed Marlborough,  as  to  draw  from  him  a  com- 
plaint, in  his  correspondence,  that  they  made  hit 
life  a  burden.  Even  the  Pensionary  Heinsina, 
and  the  other  official  men,  whose  wishes  and  opn- 
ions  coincided  entirely  with  his,  sheltered  them- 
selves on  all  occasions  under  his  responsibility,  and 
shrunk  from  it  thems(4Te»;  and  from  the  violence 
of  factions  in  Holland,  and  the  weakness  of  » 
popular  government,  or,  as  Marlborongh  called  it, 
the  want  of  a  government,  he  began  to  fear  that 
things  wonld  go  wrong  at  last.  So  far  wrong 
they  went,  that  after  the  enemy  dedined  an  aetioa 
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and  Tetired  within  their  lines,  a  oooneil  of  wai 
prerented  Marlboroogii  from  attaeking  them  there. 
Thus  his  hopes  for  Uie  campaign  were  efiectnally 
defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  content  himself 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  with  reducing 
Hny,  Limburg,  and  Gnelder. 

EvenHninded  and  master  of  himself  as  Marlbo- 
rongh  was,  continnal  vexation  affected  his  health. 
He  complained  that  the  unreasonable  opposition 
which  he  had  met  with  had,  by  heating  his  blood, 
almost  made  him  wild  with  head-ache .  This  was  an 
kfiliction  to  which  he  was  particularly  subject,  and 
'which  must  have  been  grievonsly  aggravated  by 
continual  fatigue,  both  of  mind  and  body.  The 
state  of  parties  in  England  was  a  constant  source 
of  anxiety  to  him.  He  saw  the  evil  of  that  party- 
spirit  which  was  then,  and  has  continued  lo  be, 
the  bane  and  the  disgrace  of  England.  Godolphin 
also  saw  it.  Both  parties  were  equally  violent, 
and  equally  indifferent  as  to  any  means  whereby 
they  could  advance  their  own  views :  of  this  too 
Marlborough  was  convinced.  The  whigs,  who 
were  for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  were 
jret  for  thwarting  and  embarrassing  government  on 
•very  occasion — because  they  were  not  in  power ; 
and  many  of  the  tory  ministry,  because  the  war 
-was  contrary  to  their  system,  and  to  their  secret 
wishss,  were  desirous  of  crippling  the  general  in 
his  operations.  No  people  have  ever  experienced 
M  much  evil  from  the  contention  of  parties  as  the 
English,  and  no  people  have  ever  profited  so  little 
by  experience.  A  ay  was  raised,  as  in  our  own 
days,  that  we  were  wasting  the  resources  of  the 
kingdom;  that  it  was  necessary  to  contract  our 
exertions,  and  confine  ourselves  to  a  defensive 
system.  And  when  Oodolphin,  wearied  by  their 
Clamor,  intimated  a  disposition  to  yield  to  it,  Marl- 
borough resolved  to  retire  irom  a  situation,  which, 
if  it  could  not  be  supported  with  honor  and  advan- 
tage, was  too  painful  to  be  borne.  The  duchess 
commnnicated  this  intention  to  the  queen.  The 
queen's  answer,  written  in  the  assumed  name  used 
in  the  friendly  correspondence  between  them,  was 
in  the  most  aSfeetionate  terms.  She  did  not  won- 
der, she  said,  that  persons  in  such  posts  should  be 
weary  of  the  world ;  but  they  ought  a  little  to  con- 
sider their  country,  which  must  be  ruined  if  such 
thoughts  were  put  in  execution. — "  As  for  your 
foot  unfortunate  iaithfnl  Morley,"  the  letter  con- 
tinued, "  she  could  not  bear  it ;  for  if  ever  you 
should  forsake  me,  I  would  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  the  world,  but  make  another  abdica- 
tion ;  for  what  is  a  crown  when  the  support  of  it  is 
gone*"  Unfortnnate,  was  an  epithet  which  she 
always  applied  to  herself,  in  her  private  letters, 
after  the  death  of  her  son.  She  concluded  by 
saying,  that  she  never  would  forsake  the  Marlb<>- 
Tonghs  and  Godolphin,  but  always  be  their  con- 
stant and  faithful  friend  : — "  We  four,"  said  she 
"  must  never  part,  till  death  mows  us  down  with 
his  impartial  hand."  After  such  a  letter,  it  was 
not  pcnsible  for  Marlborough  to  persist  in  his 
resignation.  Some  changes  in  the  ministry  also 
made  his  situation  for  a  time  less  irksome,  though 
they  proved  eventually  in  the  highest  degree 
injurious,  both  to  himself  and  the  interests  of 
Europe.  By  his  influence  Harley  was  made 
secretary  of  state,  and  St.  John  secretary  at  war. 
Marlborough  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in 
both  these  men ;  but  they  did  not  deceive  the 
duchess ;  she  perceived  their  true  character,  and 
warned  her  husband  against  them :  unhappily  this 
wa«  the  only  instance  in  which  he  did  not  suf- 


fer himself  to  be  guided  by  her  opinion  in  such 


Meantime  the  emperor  vras  in  a  situation  of 
great  danger.  The  well-concerted  operations  of 
the  French  and  Bavarians  in  the  preceding  year, 
had  failed,  through  the  resolute  defence  of  the 
Tyrolese,  who  displayed  the  same  loyal  attach- 
ment to  ibe  House  of  Austria,  and  the  same  deter- 
mined spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Bavarians,  by 
which  they  have  distinguished  themselves  so  hero- 
ically in  our  own  days.  The  allies  had  also  ob- 
tained a  most  important  accession  to  their  strength, 
in  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  But  on  the  side  of  Ger- 
many the  P^neh  had  obtained  some  important 
successes.  M.  Tallard  had  taken  Brisac,  which 
was  the  strongest  bulwark  of  the  empire  on  that 
side,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  fortresses 
in  Europe,  and  he  had  recovered  Landau.  By 
these  conquests  they  had  a  way  open  into  the 
heart  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
commanding  the  course  of  the  Danube  from  its 
sources  to  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  communicated 
on  the  one  side  with  the  victorious  French  armies 
on  the  Rhine,  and  with  the  Hungarian  insurgents 
on  the  other.  The  head-quarters  were  near  Ulm. 
He  had  an  army  of  45,000  men,  against  which 
scarcely  30,000  could  be  brought  by  the  exhausted 
means  of  the  emperor.  Leopold  even  prepared 
his  capital  for  a  siege.  The  army  of  the  empire, 
under  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  was  employee  to 
defend  the  lines  of  Stolhoffen,  and  was  far  from 
being  competent  to  that  important  sertice.  The 
defiles  of  the  Black  Forest  were  lefl  to  a  handful 
of  troops,  who  were  to  be  supported  by  the  militia 
and  the  peasantry.  On  all  aides  the  means  of 
defence  were  miserably  inadequate ;  and  the  French 
cabinet  had  good  reason  to  beheve,  that  whil^  they 
amused  the  allies  in  the  Netherlands,  the  next 
campaign  would  enable  them  to  dictate  their  own 
terms  at  Vienna. 

Marlborough  comprehended  the  fiiU  extent  of 
the  danger,  and  perceived  that  there  was  only  one 
means  of  averting  it,  which  was,  by  moving  his 
army  to  the  Danube,  and  saving  the  heart  of  the 
empire  from  a  meditated  blow  which  would  other- 
wise be  fatal,  not  only  to  Austria  and  the  empire, 
but  to  the  Protestant  succession  in  England,  and  to 
the  liberties  of  Europe.  If  this  were  not  done,  all 
would  be  lost;  an  attempt  therefore  for  prevent- 
ing it,  though  so  hazardous  that  at  other  times  it 
might  be  deemed  temerity,  became  prudent  now. 
The  emperor  had  one  general  in  his  service  wor- 
thy, for  his  military  talents,  to  cooperate  with 
Marlborough  in  any  plan  of  operations,  however 
arduous,  and  generous  enongh  to  serve  with  him, 
or  under  him,  with  the  perfect  confidenoe  of  friend- 
ship, and  perfect  devotedness  of  duty.  This  was 
Prince  Eugene,  who  had  been  removed  from  the 
command  in  Italy,  to  be  made  president  of  the 
council  of  war  at  Vienna.  WiUi  him  Marlbo- 
rough corresponded  and  concerted  the  scheme  of  a 
campaign,  so  bold  in  itself,  and  so  unlike  any- 
thing to  which  the  English  had  been  accustomed, 
that  lie  did  not  venture  to  communicate  the  whole 
design  even  to  Godolphin,  much  less  to  the 
cabinet.  In  that  quarter  he  contented  himself 
with  obtaining  an  augmentation  of  10,000  men  to 
the  40,000  already  under  his  immediate  command. 
At  the  Hague  he  proposed  a  campaign  on  the  Mo- 
selle, with  the  British  and  part  of  the  foreign  aux- 
iliaries, leaving  the  remainder,  and  the  Dutch 
troops  under  General  Overkirk,  to  protect  the 
Netherlands.    Even  this  plan,  fiir  as  it  fell  short 
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of  that  which  he  intended  to  pnisue,  appeared  too 
bold  for  the  States ;  but  he  was  seconded  by  his 
friend  the  Pensionary,  and  their  assent  was  finally 
given.  He  looked  to  the  interests  of  the  various 
allies,  and  used  every  means  to  conciliate,  as  well 
as  to  serve  them.  To  the  king  of  Prussia  he 
made  a  confidential  communication  of  the  pro- 
posed campaign  on  the  Moselle :  and  the  emperor, 
through  Prince  Eugene's  agency,  was  induced  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  queen,  entreating  an  assist- 
ance proportioned  to  the  emergency.  Still,  the 
difficulties  were  so  great,  that  he  rehed  more  upon 
the  chance  of  circumstances,  or,  in  wiser  and  more 
religious  language,  which  better  represents  his 
own  feelings,  upon  Providence,  than  upon  the 
means  which  he  could  expect  to  command.  Wri- 
ting from  the  Hague  in  February,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  concert  measures  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
he  says  to  the  duchess,  "  For  this  campaign  I  see 
BO  very  ill  a  prospect,  that  I  am  extremely  out  of 
heart ;  but  God's  will  be  done !  In  all  the  other 
campaigns,  I  had  an  opinion  of  being  able  to  do 
something  for  the  common  cause ;  but  in  this  I 
have  no  other  hopes  than  that  some  lucky  accident 
may  enable  me  to  do  good."  And  on  informing 
Godolphin  that  he  had  concluded  everything  in 
Holland,  as  fiiT  as  could  be  done  in  a  country 
where  nobody  had  power  to  conclude  anythini;,  he 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  blessing  of  God  would 
niake  them  succeed  much  better  than  they  could 
propose  to  themselves  ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  Provi- 
dence makes  the  wheel  go  round." 

The  letters  of  Leopold,  and  the  representations 
of  the  imperial  minister,  produced  the  intended 
effect  upon  the  English  cabinet ;  and  without  yet 
entirely  disclosing  bis  views,  even  to  Godolphin 
and  the  queen,  he  obtained  general  powers  for 
concerting  with  the  States  such  measures  as  might 
be  deemed  proper  for  relieving  the  emperor.  The 
first  hint  of  an  effort  in  Grennaoy  awakened  in 
England  a  party  cry  against  hazardous  enterprises 
and  continental  eonnexions ;  and  the  Dutch  were 
80  averse  to  go  beyond  a  mere  defensive  system, 
that  Marlborough  declared  he  would  lead  the 
English  troops  uone  to  the  Moselle,  ceasing  any 
further  to  consult  with  so  inefficient  and  impracti- 
cable a  government.  This  declaration  alarmed  the 
hostile  faction ;  and  the  same  timidity  which  had 
made  the  States  refuse  their  assent  before,  induced 
them  now  to  vest  him  with  sufficient  powers. 
He  then  apprized  Godolphin  that  he  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  march  into  Germany,  and 
take  measures  with  the  Margrave  of  Baden  against 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria ;  and  in  a  subsequent  letter 
he  added,  that  if  he  found  at  Philipsburgh  that  the 
French  had  joined  the  elector,  he  should  make  no 
hesitation  at  marching  to  the  Danube.  The  main 
difficulties  were  now  removed ;  the  impediments 
that  might  be  expected  from  a  person  with  whom 
he  was  to  cooperate  seemed  bttle  in  comparison 
to  what  he  had  overcome :  he  felt  no  doubt  of 
success  when  he  should  reach  the  scene  of  action ; 
and  in  that  confidence  looked  forward  to  the  good 
name  which  he  should  leave  behind  him.  It  is 
curious  to  contrast  the  feelings  of  the  general, 
relying  thus  hopefully  upon  Providence  for  the 
success  of  a  good  cause,  with  those  of  an  officer 
in  his  army,  who  had  been  bred  up  among  the 
Scotch  covenanters,  and  whose  melancholy  tem- 
perament suited  their  austere  opinions.  "  Lord," 
says  this  officer,  a  man  as  thoroughly  brave  as  he 
was  religious,  "  I  tremble  to  think  on  the  profani- 
ty and  wickedness  of  the  army  that  I  am  in,  and 


what  jadgments  we  are  to  pnU  down  upon  ovr 
own  heaos.  For  the  English  aimy  aie  ranoen 
exceedingly  before  the  Lord  ;  and  I  have  no  hopes 
of  success,  or  that  this  expedition  shall  prove  to 
our  honor.  Howsoever  much  we  think  of  oor- 
eelves.  Thou  wilt  humble  us."  Nor  was  it 
merely  because  of  the  profligacy  of  the  troops  that 
he  augured  thus  unhappUv  of  the  event;  be 
thought  it  unlawful  to  act  m  behalf  of  the  Empe- 
ror, because  of  his  intolerance.  "  When  I  ooo- 
sider  this,"  says  he,  "  that  we  are  assisting  those 
oppressors  who  have  wasted  the  church  and  peo- 
ple of  God,  persecuted  and  oppressed  thera,  it 
makes  me  afoud  the  quarrel  is  not  ri^t,  and  that 
we  shall  not  prosper,  though  I  be  satisfied  that 
our  quarrel  against  France  is  a  very  just  one.'  O 
Lord,  it  is  sad  to  be  in  an  army,  where  I  have  not 
confidence  to  pray  for  success,  and  dare  not  seek 
in  faith."  If  anyUiing  could  have  made  this  biave 
man  a  coward,  it  woiud  have  been  his  wrong  no- 
tions in  religion. 

Colonel  filackader,  from  whose  jonnial  these 
passages  are  extracted,  describes  the  troops  as  the 
scum  and  dregs  of  maikkind— earthly  devils,  who 
seemed  as  if  they  were  broke  loose  fran  hel. 
Allowing  for  the  exaggeration  of  a  man  who  mtja 
of  himself,  that  all  his  comfort  was  poisoned  by  a 
melancholy  temper,  inclined  to  discontent;  and 
who,  in  addition  to  this,  had  from  his  childhood 
been  dosed  with  the  essential  acid  of  pnritanism,  it 
may  be  believed  that  the  morals  of  the  army  wen 
like  those  of  all  men  whose  moral  and  religions 
education  has  been  totally  neglected.  The  man- 
ner therefore  in  whioh  Marlborough,  withont  any 
extraordinary  severity,  (for  of  that,  hisnatore  was 
incapable,)  made  such  an  army  a  modd  for  its  dis- 
cipline and  good  behavior  wherever  it  went,  will 
not  appear  the  least  remarkable  nor  the  least 
meritorious  part  of  his  character.  Wherever  the 
French  went,  their  armies  were  at  free  quarters, 
and  the  Germans  followed  the  same  cruel  system. 
But  Marlborough  was  particularly  careful  to  spare 
the  people  whom  he  came  to  defend.  He  saw  the 
men  regularly  paid,  and  duly  provided  with  all 
things  necessary  (as  far  as  was  possible)  for  their 
well  being  and  comfort.  And  by  the  order  which 
he  established,  the  inhabitants  were  condliated, 
and  the  troops  supplied  better  and  more  sorely  than 
could  have  been  done  by  any  measures  of  oppras- 
sion  and  severity.  In  his  first  interview  with 
Eugene,  that  prince  expressed  his  admiration  at 
the  appearance  of  the  men.  He  had  heard  mocfa 
of  the  English  cavalry,  he  said,  which  were  re- 
viewed before  him,  and  be  found  it  to  be  the  best 
appointed  and  the  finest  that  he  had  6ver  seen : 
money,  of  which  there  was  no  want  in  England, 
could  buy  clothes  and  accoutrements,  but  nothing 
could  purchase  the  spirit  which  be  saw  in  their 
looks ;  and  that  spirit  was  an  earnest  of  victory. 

It  had  not  been  possible  fat  the  enemy  to  per- 
ceive what  were  Marlborough's  intentions  for  this 
camraign ;  the  secret  had  been  confined  to  himself 
and  Pnoce  Eugene  till  the  latest  moment ;  and  the 
plan  itself  was  so  much  beyond  the  usual  policy 
of  the  English  cabinet,  and  its  vacillating  allies, 
that  the  French  were  as  little  able  to  divme  as  to 
discover  it.  When  they  heard  that  he  was  at 
Coblentz,  they  apprehended  an  attack  on  the 
Moselle  ;  when  he  advanced  to  Mentz,  they  feared 
for  Alsace  :  lastly,  they  suspected  that  Landau 
was  to  be  besieged ;  and  when  at  length  they 
knew  that  he  was  on  his  march  toward  the  I>aaube, 
it  was  too  late  to  take  any  measures  for  oppoaiiig 
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lihn  on  the  way.  At  Hippach  tbe  Margrare  of 
Baden  joined  him.  It  was  MaTlborough's  vish 
that  this  commander  would  remain  with  the  army 
on  the  Rhine,  and  leare  Eugene  to  be  his  col- 
league on  the  Danube;  but  as  the  Danube  was 
likely  to  be  the  more  brilliant  scene  of  action,  the 
MargraTO  claimed  the  privilege  of  seniority  in  rank, 
and  It  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  share  the  command  with  the 
English  general  by  alternate  days.  Eugene  there- 
fore was  sent  to  the  Rhine,  against  his  own  incli- 
nation, and  against  the  judgment  of  Marlborough, 
who  had  full  confidence  in  the  prince,  and  rightly 
appreciated  his  generous  character,  as  well  as  his 
military  genius;  but  the  Margrave  was  a  man 
whom  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  guide,  and  by 
whom  it  might  easily  have  been  destruction  to  be 
guided.  There  were  difficulties  enough  before 
nim  ;  the  States,  alarmed  at  a  report  that  the 
Netherlands  would  be  attacked,  reclaimed  a  part 
of  the  auxiliary  force  :  Veilleroy  and  Tallard  had 
had  a  meeting  at  Landau  ;  and  it  was  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  had  concerted  some  important 
enterprise ;  and  though  he  himself  was  not 
abackled  as  he  had  been  by  Dutch  depnties,  and 
{renerals  who  were  more  desirous  to  frustrate  his 
plans  than  to  execute  his  orders,  he  knew  too  well 
the  evil  which  might  result  from  an  alternate  oom- 
.maad,  when  the  moment  for  action  was  to  be 
aeked.  But  Marlborough  was  of  a  hopeful  nature, 
without  which  no  man  is  fit  for  the  charge  of 
an  army,  be  his  other  qualifications  what  they 
may. 

The  first  object,  after  the  conjunction  of  the 
confederates,  was  to  secure  Donawerth  as  a  place 
of  arms  for  the  invasion  of  Bavaria.  This  city, 
upon  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia,  is  situ- 
ated where  the  Wemitz  flows  into  the  Danube. 
The  Elector,  who  occupied  a  strong  position  be- 
tween Lawingen  and  Dillingen,  and  was  waiting 
for  reinforcements  from  Franco,  had  detached 
General  D'Arco  with  10,000  foot  and  3500  horse, 
to  protect  this  point  by  occupying  the  Schellen- 
berg,  a  commanding  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  near  the  town,  from  which  the  course  of  the 
Danube  may  be  seen  as  far  as  Ingolstadt.  Its  as- 
cent is  gradual,  and  on  the  summit,  which  is  about 
half  a  mile  wide,  the  enemy  were  encamped,  and 
fortifying  themselves  with  the  utmost  exertions. 
Marlborough  well  knew  that  if  they  arrived  before 
this  position  on  the  day  of  the  Margrave's  authori- 
ty, it  would  be  wasted  in  deliberations.  Seizing 
uerefore  his  own  time  of  command,  he  inarched 
fourteen  miles,  though  a  heavy  train  of  artillery 
was  to  be  conducted  over  roads  that  had  been 
drenched  by  incessant  rains,  and  resolved  upon 
immediately  making  the  attack.  To  those  who 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  this  celerity  were  ad- 
viirable,  he  replied  with  characteristic  decision, 
"  Either  the  enemy  will  escape,  or  will  have  time 
to  finish  their  works ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  delay 
of  every  hour  will  cost  the  loss  of  a  thonsand 
men."  While  the  preparations  were  making, 
despatches  arrived  from  Eugene  with  news  that 
Villeroy  and  Tallard  were  at  Strasburgh,  prepar- 
ing a  powerful  reinforcement  for  the  elector,  and 
the  inteUigenee  made  bim  the  more  anxious  that  a 
Mow  should  be  struck  without  delay.  The 
Bavarian  generals  did  not  believe  that  an  army, 
after  such  a  maroh,  would  begin  an  attack  toward 
the  close  of  day ;  and  they  hoped  to  complete  their 
works  during  the  night,  and  to  receive  a  further 
supply  of  troops.    But  it  soon  appeared  that  their 
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men  must  desist  from  work,  and  take  their  arms. 
Surprised  as  they  were,  they  made  a  skilful  and 
brave  resistance.  The  position  was  strong ;  the 
works,  although  unfinished,  gave  them  great  ad- 
vantage, and  having  broken  the  assailants  by  a 
tremendous  fire,  they  boldly  rushed  out  and  charg- 
ed them  with  the  bayonet.  They  were  repulsed 
principally  by  a  battalion  of  English  guards,  who 
maintained  their  ground  singly  while  most  of  their 
officers  were  wounded  or  killed.  At  length  the 
enemy  were  giving, way,  partly  in  consequence  of 
a  panic  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  some  pow- 
der, when  the  Margrave  came  up  with  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  completed  the  victory.  The  carnage 
was  very  great;  the  fugitives  broke  down  the 
bridge  by  their  numbers,  and  many  perished  in  the 
Danube ;  the  general's  son  was  among  them. 
Only  3000  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians  escaped  to  rejoin 
the  elector,  and  everything  upon  the  ground  was 
taken.  But  the  victory  was  not  purchased  with- 
out a  heavy  loss.  1600  were  killed,  4000  wound- 
ed, and  among  the  slain  were  8  generals,  11 
colonels,  and  !^  captains ;  for  the  o^sers  exerted 
themselves  particularly  in  the  action,  and  Marlbo- 
rough exposed  his  own  person  greatly.  The  ao- 
tion  lasted  from  six  till  eight  in  the  evening. 
"  We  have  no  reason  to  boast,"  says  Colonel 
Blackader.  "The  British  value  themselves  too 
much,  and  think  nothing  can  stand  before  them.— 
Oh  that  God  would  reform  this  army,  that  good 
men  might  have  some  pleasure  in  it ! — 1  see  that 
the  smallest  accidents  give  turn  to  the  greatest 
actions,  either  to  prosper  or  defeat  them,  in  spite 
of  human  reason,  prudence,  or  courage.  In  the 
evening  (of  the  ensuing  day)  I  went  into  the 
field  of  battle  and  got  a  preaching  from  the  dead. 
The  carcasses  were  very  thick  strewed  upon  the 
ground,  naked  and  corrupted ;  yet  all  this  makes 
no  impression  upon  us,  seeing  our  comrades  and 
friends'  bodies  l}ring  as  dung  upon  the  earth. 
Lord  make  us  humble  and  thankful !" 

Marlborough  too  was  a  religious  man,  though 
of  a  difierent  stamp.  In  announcing  his  success 
to  the  queen,  he  ascribed  it  to  the  particular  bless- 
ing of  God,  and  the  unparalleled  bravery  of  the 
troops.  It  was  because  the  British  thought  that 
nothing  could  stand  before  them,  because  tiiey  felt 
and  knew  themselves  capable  of  doing  whatever 
could  be  done  by  determined  courage,  that  they 
won  the  victory.  Their  general  said  they  had 
done  so  well  that  the  cannon  ought  to  be  fired  in 
London  ;  he  understood  the  value  which  brave 
men  set  upon  the  honor  they  have  deserved.  The 
victory  also  was  important  enough  to  be  entitled 
to  this  mark  of  public  approbation.  Donawerth, 
which  might  have  held  out  ten  days,  was  immedi- 
ately evacuated,  and  Leopold,  who  knew  that 
had  it  not  been  for  this  timely  and  effectual  expedi- 
tion of  the  English,  the  elector  would  then  have 
been  in  Vienna,  wrote  with  hb  own  hand  to  con- 

Satulate  the  victorious  commander.  Already 
arlborough's  merits  were  properly  appreciated  on 
the  continent.  Writing  to  him  nrom  Rome,  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury  says,  "  In  this  holy  ignorant 
city  they  have  an  idea  of  you  as  of  a  Tamerlane ; 
and  had  I  a  picture  of  old  Colonel  Birch  with  bis 
whiskers,  I  could  put  it  off  for  yours,  and  change 
it  for  one  done  by  Raphael."  There  was  now  a 
probability  of  detaching  Bavaria  from  its  fatal 
alliance  with  France ;  the  victory  laid  that  country 
open  to  the  allies  ;  and  the  elector,  who  could  not 
speak  without  tears  of  the  favorite  regiment  which 
had  been  destroyed  there,  entered  into  a  treaty 
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with  the  eonqaeron ;  the  tenns  had  been  agreed 
upon,  and  the  day  fixed  on  which  he  was  to  ratify 
them ;  bat  before  it  arrived  he  reeeiyed  an  assnr- 
ance  that  Marshal  Tallard  was  on  the  way  to  his 
assistance  with  35,000  of  the  best  troops  of  France, 
and  he  broke  off  the  negotiation.  The  eonaequence 
was  that,  by  the  severe  laws  of  war,  his  country 
was  ffiven  on  to  military  execution.  This  has 
been  foully  misrepresented  by  the  French  historian 
M.  Targe  :  he  says  it  was  done  pending  the  nego- 
tiations, and  that  Marlborough  made  no  satisnio- 
tOry  reply  when  the  elector  accused  him  of  proceed- 
ings more  suited  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Torka, 
than  t>  the  obserraoce  of  war  among  civilised  na- 
tions. Whereas  the  threat  was  held  oat  to  indnce 
him  to  make  terms,  and  the  blow  was  stmek, 
when  the  treaty  wag  put  an  end  to  on  his  part. 
What  the  feehngs  of  Marlborough  were  in  exe- 
cuting the  threat  appears  in  that  private  oorrespon- 
denee  which  has  now  for  the  first  time  come  before 
the  public.  In  one  letter  to  his  wife,  he  sa^, 
"  This  is  so  contrary  to  my  nature,  that  nothing 
but  absolute  necessity  could  have  obliged  me  to 
eoneent  to  it,  for  these  poor  people  snfier  for  their 
master's  ambition :"  and  in  another — "  My  nature 
•nffers  when  I  see  so  many  fine  places  burnt,  and 
that  must  be  burnt,  if  the  elector  will  not  hinder 
it."  Yet  he  did  his  utmost  to  restrain  the  depre- 
dations of  the  Grerman  soldiery,  and  expressed  his 
•atisfaetion  that  be  had  saved  the  fine  woods 
which  were  at  once  the  ornament  and  the  riches  of 
the  country. 

The  imperialists  who  were  acting  with  Marl- 
borough had  neither  cannon  nor  money.  The 
margrave  had  promised  artillery  and  stores  for 
besieging  Manieh,  but  neither  were  forthcoming 
when  they  were  wanted.  This  commander  was 
by  no  means  fitted  to  act  with  the  English  general ; 
attempts  were  made  to  give  him  the  credit  of  the 
▼ictory  of  Schellenberg,  because  he  had  first  en- 
tered the  lines,  and  a  medal  was  even  struck  to 
perpetuate  this  false  claim.  Marlborongh  oom- 
{tlained  heavily  of  his  inertness,  and  of  his  cfip- 
tioQs  and  jealous  temper,  but  he  felt  the  comfort 
of  being  emancipated  from  the  control  of  a  council 
of  war ;  and  had  obtained  that  ascendancy  over 
the  officers  of  the  allies,  that  they  were  all  willing 
to  obey  what  be  said,  without  knowing  any  other 
leaaon  than  that  such  was  his  desire.  Our  greatest 
difficulty  is,  said,  he,  that  of  making  our  bread  fol- 
low us ;  for  the  troops  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
command  cannot  subsist  without  it,  and  the  Ger- 
mans that  are  used  to  starve,  cannot  advanee  with- 
out us.  What  be  hoped  for  was  a  battle,  for  that, 
he  said,  would  decide  the  whole ;  and  his  confi- 
dence in  the  British  troops  was  such,  that  no 
4oabt  of  victory  seems  ever  to  have  crossed  his 
mind.  That  hope  was  soon  realised,  and  that 
confidence  was  justified,  as  it  deserved  to  be. 
The  French  succors  arrived  and  effected  their 
junction  with  the  elector.  Eugene  with  ten  thou- 
sand men  made  a  parallel  march  from  the  Rhine, 
and  to  the  great  satisfaction  both  of  the  prince  and 
MariboTough,  the  margrave  was  persuaded  to  un- 
dertake the  siege  of  Ingoldstadt.  It  was  their 
intention  to  take  up  a  position  beyond  the  river 
Nebel,  near  Hochstadt ;  but  as  they  were  pro- 
ceeding to  survey  the  ground,  some  squadrons  of 
the  enemy  were  perceived  at  a  distance,  and  the 
two  generals  ascending  the  towers  of  Dapfheim 
ehutch,  discovered  the  quarter-masters  of  the 
ChUlo-Bsvaiian  army  maridng  out  a  camp  between 


Blenheim  and  Lntsiagen.  Immediately  they  de- 
termined upon  giving  battle  before  the  enemy 
could  strengthen  thenuelves  in  their  new  positka. 
Some  officers  who  knew  the  strength  of  tin 
ground  and  the  superiority  of  the  advene  force, 
ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Marlboraiigh ;  he 
replied,  I  know  the  dangers,  yet  a  battle  is  abao- 
Intely  necessary,  and  I  rely  on  the  bravery  aod 
discipline  of  the  troops  which  will  make  amends 
for  our  disadvantages.  Indeed  it  was  here  as  at 
Schellenberg,  every  hour's  delay  would  have  len- 
deied  success  more  difficult,  and  if  time  were  al- 
lowed for  Villeroy  to  advanee  into  Wirtembeig, 
that  movement  would  cut  off  his  communieatmi 
with  Franconia,  whence  he  drew  his  principal 
supplies.  Marlborough  was  not  dealing  with  ene- 
mies who  could  be  despised,  but  with  geooab 
who  understood  the  art  of  war,  who  were  not 
likely  to  let  any  advantage  slip,  vrere  always  ae- 
tive  and  enterprisiHg,  and  had  ample  means  at 
dieir  command.  He  passed  part  of  the  night  m 
prayer,  and  received  the  sacrament  towards  mom- ' 
ing ;  then,  after  a  short  rest,  concerted  with  Eb- 
gene  the  arrangements  for  the  action.  When  the 
regiments  were  drawn  up  for  battle,  the  ebafimt 
performed  the  service  at  the  heed  of  each,  and 
Marlborongh  was  observed  to  join  in  the  prayer 
with  fervor.  His  next  act  was  to  point  oat  to  the 
surgeons  the  proper  posts  for.  the  wounded. 
He  then  rode  ahmg  the  line  while  the  uiea 
were  waiting  for  the  signal.  As  he  pissed 
along  the  front,  a  ball  firom  the  enemy's  batteries 
glanced  under  his  horse,  and  covered  him  with 
earth. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  (of  which  mare  caieM 
plans  than  have  ever  before  been  constructed  aw 
given  in  Mr.  Coxe's  work)  is  one  of  thoae  few 
actions  which  have  produced  a  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  Europe.  Had  it  been  lost  by  the  diea, 
Germany  would  immediately  have  been  at  the 
meicy  of  the  French,  and  their  triumph  wooll 
have  been  fiual  to  the  Protestant  suooeasien  in 
Enghind.  The  enemy  were  the  stronger,  and 
very  advantageously  posted,  and  Manbonmgfa 
knew  their  superior  strength,  and  understood 
perfectly  the  advantages  of  uieir  position.  As  if 
excusing  himself  to  his  wife  for  having,  as  it 
might  seem,  set  everything  upon  the  hantd,  he 
sa3rs,  "  BeUeve  me,  there  was  an  aheolute  neces- 
sity for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  to  ride  this 
venture,  which  God  has  so  blessed.  She,"  be 
said,  "  who  loved  him  so  entirely  well,  would  be 
infinitely  pleased  with  what  had  been  done  upon 
his  account,  as  well  as  for  the  public  benefit  whiefa 
must  result,  and  therefore  he  oould  not  reiram 
fixtm  telling,  that  within  the  memory  of  man  time 
had  been  no  victory  so  great."  The  imperial 
troops  behaved  so  ill,  notwitlistanding  the  great 
ability  and  great  exertions  of  Prince  Eugene,  that 
Marlborough,  though,  from  policy  and  a  proper 
regard  to  Eugene's  feelings,  he  forebore  from  ex- 
pressing any  sense  of  their  misconduct  in  pnbfie, 
avoided  writing  in  reply  to  the  eompUments  which 
he  received  from  the  emperor,  and  from  the  king 
of  the  Romans,  because  he  could  not  mentien 
them  with  approbation.  The  total  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  not  lees  than  forty  thousand  men  :  ot 
the  aUies  four  thousand  five  hundred  were  killed, 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  wounded  :  the  field, 
therefore,  was  well  fought,  however  much  the 
French,  for  the  sake  of  palliating  the  defeat,  de- 
preciated the  conduct  of  their  unsncceasful  genenL 
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Bhckader,*  tpsaldBg  of  what  the  nctory  had  cost 
the  English,  says,  "  When  I  consider  that  on  all 
ocoasions  we  conqner,  but  with  much  blood,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  assign  the  reason  ;  perhaps  it  is  that 
oat  cause  is  good,  but  our  persons  very  wicked." 
It  was  not  his  custom  ever  to  look  for  secondary 
causes,  or  he  would  have  perceived  that  a  sufficient 
one  was  to  be  found  in  the  discipline,  and  courage, 
and  strength  of  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  England  that  Marl- 
borough had  marched  into  Germany,  the  whole 
hostile  faction  opened  against  him  in  full  cry. 
They  exclaimed  against  the  rashness  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  they  censured  him  for  leaving  the  Dutch 
exposed,  and  they  aecnsed  him  of  having  gone  be- 
yond his  instrnctions,  and  exceeded  any  power  of 
.  a  subject,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  private  interest ; 
he  was  even  menaced  with  being  brought  to  the 
block  if  the  event  should  be  as  disastrous  as  these 
base  enemies  predicted  and  hoped ;  and  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  opposition  declared 
that  whenever  the  general  returned,  he  and  his 
fnends  would  pounce  upon  him,  as  hounds  pounce 
on  a  haie.  These  were  people  of  whom  Mrs. 
Burnet,  the  wife  of  the  bishop,  said,  "  they  would 
kaidly  ever  believe  any  tale  that  lessened  France, 
iHtt  swallowed  any  to  its  advantage ;"  their  hopes 
were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  and  when  tidings 
arrived  of  the  greatest  f  victory  which  had  ever 
done  honor  to  ue  British  arms,  their  disappoint- 

*  Tike  account  of  the  action  in  his  diary  is  a  fine  in- 
stance of  enthusiasm  minglins  itself  with  constitutioDal 
ooartwe.  "  We  fought  a  bloody  battle,  and  by  the  mercy 
of  God  have  got  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  complete 
victories  the  age  can  boast  of.  In  the  moniiag,  while 
marching  towanls  the  enemy,  I  was  enabled  to  exercise 
faith,  relying  and  encooiaging  myself  in  God ;  by  this  I 
was  made  easy  and  cheerful.  I  was  looking  to  God 
during  all  the  little  interrab  of  action  for  assistance  to 
keep  np  ray  own  heart,  and  to  discharge  my  duty  well  in 
my  station.  My  iaith  was  so  lively  daring  the  action, 
tint  I  sometimes  said  within  myself  '  Lord,  it  were  easy 
for  thee  to  lay  these  men  flat  upon  the  groimd  where  they 
stand,  or  to  bring  them  in  all  prisoners  !'  And  for  en- 
couraging the  rezimeat  I  spoke  it  out,  that  we  should 
either  chase  them  from  their  post,  or  take  them  prisoners ; 
and  I  cannot  but  obeerre  the  event: — against  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  twenty-six  regiments,  (some  say  thirty,) 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  at  discretion  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  our  regiment  was  one  of 
those  who  guarded  them.  O  Lord,  thou  assisted  me, 
aad  gave  me  such  liberal  supplies  daring  the  action,  that 
I  waa  helped  to  discharge  my  duty  even  with  credit  and 
reputation.  Dear  Lord,  I  lay  down  all  at  thy  feet ;  I 
have  no  reason  to  he  lifted  up.  It  was  none  of  my  own, 
it  was  a  borrowed  stock  from  thee ;  so  the  praise  is  thine, 
not  mine ;  for  hadst  thou  withheld  thy  support  from  me, 
I  have  behaved  scandalously.  Gsbnbzib."  This  would 
have  been  a  soldier  after  Oliver  Cromwell's  own  heart. 
He  wrote  firom  the  field  of  Blenheim  to  Lady 


Campbell  at  Stirling,  in  the  height  of  his  joy — "  I  am 
just  now  retired  from  the  noise  of  drums,  of  oaths,  and 
dying  groans.  I  am  to  return  in  a  few  minutes  to  the 
field  of  battle,  and  wrapping  myself  up  in  the  arms  of 
Onnipotence,  I  believe  myself  no  leas  safe,  As  to  every 
valnable  purpose,  than  if  sitting  in  your  ladyship's 
closet." 

t  The  effect  produced  in  our  own  days  by  a  more  deci- 
sive victory  upon  a  viler  faction,  shows  us  that  in  all 
times  party-spu-it  is  the  same,  and  that  it  utterly  destroys 
all  tree  EngUsh  feeling.  An  eminent  patriot  in  the  coun- 
try happened  to  have  a  dinner  porty  on  the  day  when  the 
news  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  arnved  at  his  post-town : 
it  was  concealed  from  him  by  a  pious  fraud,  lest  the 
shock  should  render  him  incapable  of  entertaining  his 
friends ;  so  he  passed  the  day  in  that  ignorance  which  to 
lUm  was  bliss,  aad  slept  one  night  mere  in  peace. 
Among  the  consequences  of  that  battle  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  regret  the  destruction  of  a  certain  prophetic  pa- 
per, written  by  one  of  those  wise  men  of  the  north  who, 
to  use  their  own  langnage,  were  "  terioruly  oecupied  vita 


ment  was  in  proportion.  But  as  Bamet  tmly 
observes,  "  men  engaged  in  parties  are  not  easily 
put  ont  of  countenance ;"  their  business  then  was 
to  depreciate  the  victory;  they  admitted  that  a 
great  many  men  had  been  killed  and  taken,  but  as 
for  weakening  the  French  king,  they  said  this  was 
no  more  than  taking  a  bncket  of  water  out  of  a 
river.  Upon  this  Marlborough  remarks,  "  If  they 
will  allow  us  to  draw  one  or  two  such  buckets 
more,  we  might  then  let  the  river  run  qnietly,  and 
not  mnch  apprehend  its  overflowing  and  destroying 
its  neighbors."  Bnt  the  heart  of  the  country  was 
sound,  and  never,  perhaps,  except  at  tbe  Restora- 
tion, had  there  been  felt  so  great  and  general  a  joy. 
The  oommon  people,  who  knew  only  that  a  battle 
had  been  won,  great  as  any  that  their  fathers  bad 
heard  of,  and  which  would  forever  be  remembered 
to  the  honor  of  their  country,  partook  in  the  tri- 
umph with  honest  and  generous  exultation.  They 
who  understood  the  interests  of  England  and  of 
Europe  perceived  that  the  spell  of  the  French 
king's  fortune,  upon  which  Louis  XIV.  had  relied 
almost  as  confidently  as  Buonaparte,  was  broken — 
that  his  power  was  materiallv  weakened,  and  the 
opinion  which  had  contributed  to  render  it  so  for- 
midable, destroyed.  The  queen  expressed  her 
feelings  with  a  becoming  sense  of  devotion ;  we 
could  never,  she  said,  thank  the  Almighty  enough 
for  these  great  blessings,  but  mnst  make  it  our  en- 
deavor to  deserve  them ;  and  this  was  the  languag« 
which  she  used  in  tbe  confidence  of  private  mend- 
ship.  "  I  can  lament  for  no  private  loss,"  says 
another  person,  "  since  God  has  given  such  a 
general  mertsy.  In  death  it  will  be  a  matter  of 
joy  to  me  to  have  lived  so  long  as  to  hear  it." 

The  subjugation  of  Bavaria  was  the  immediate 
consequence  of  this  battle.  The  elector  continued 
to  follow  the  fortune  of  the  French,  and  sent  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  the  great  John  Sobieski,  with 
her  children,  back  to  Munich.  Marlborough  said 
the  separation  made  his  heart  ache,  for  he  knew 
what  it  wv  to  be  separated  from  those  we  love. 
Judging  fnm  his  own  pure  heart,  he  gave  the 
elector  more  credit  than  was  due  to  him,  for  that 
prince  had  a  mistress  at  Brusseb.  The  allies 
were  returned  to  the  Rhine ;  and  to  the  surprise 
of  Maiiborough,  Villeroy  neither  attempted  to  de- 
fend the  passage  of  the  Queich,  nor  the  camp  of 
Langencandel,  at  all  times  famous  for  being  a 
strong  post.  "Had  they  not  been  the  most 
frightened  people  in  the  world,"  he  said,  "  they 
would  never  have  quitted  those  two  posts."  The 
Margrave  besieged  Landau ;  the  king  of  the 
Romans  repaired  to  the  army  there  ;  and  Marl- 
borough, finding  that  the  siege  was  likely  to  con- 
tinue as  long  as  skill  and  courage  on  the  part  of 
the  governor  could  protract  it,  made  an  ardnous 
expedition  to  the  Moselle,  through  so  difficult  a 
country,  that  had  the  rains  come  on,  it  would  have 
been  impassable  for  artillery.  The  object  was  to 
get  possession  of  Treves,  give  orders  for  the  siege 
of  Traerbach,  and  thus  secure  winter-quarters  in 
that  country,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  next 

the  detttTuet  <lf  Eurme."  This  precious  paper,  (more 
curious  than  the  sealed  prophecies  of  Joanna  bouthcote,) 
was  printed :  but,  either  from  some  distrust  of  the  second 
sigh^  or  from  a  recollection  that  some  of  their  prophecies 
had  not  been  so  exactly  fulfilled  as  they  could  have 
wished,  the  seers  thought  it  prndent  to  suspend  the  pub- 
lication, till  it  should  be  seen  in  what  manner  the  cam- 
paign had  opened.  And  so  the  prophecy  was  cancelled, 
to  the  ineparable  loss  of  literature,  and  of  the  occult 
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ounpun  there,  looking  upon  that  as  the  moat 
Tuloerable  part  of  the  enemy's  frontier.  A  man 
of  less  moral  intrepidity  would  not  for  the  public 
good  have  exposed  himself  to  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  of  this  movemeut,  in  which  success  could 
bring  with  it  no  popular  praise,  and  failure  would 
have  drawn  after  it  all  the  ignominy  and  obloquy 
of  defeat.  Had  the  siege  of  Landau  been  ended, 
he  would  havo  marched  with  all  the  troops  under 
his  command,  and  so  have  made  success  as  sure  as 
any  event  in  war  can  be ;  but  being  obliged  to 
leave  the  greater  part  to  cover  the  siege,  with 
Eugene,  he  says  in  his  letters  written  upon  the 
way,  "  I  am  exposed  to  the  enemy,  if  they  will 
venture,  which  I  hope  they  will  not.  The  taking 
our  winter-quarters  on  the  Moselle  is  as  necessary 
for  the  good  of  the  common  cause  as  anything  that 
has  been  done  this  campaign ;  and  I  am  persuaded, 
that  if  I  had  stayed  till  the  siege  was  ended,  the 
season  would  have  been  so  far  advanced,  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  attempt  it.  These 
difficulties  make  me  sensible,  that  if  I  did  not  con- 
sider the  good  of  the  whole  before  any  private  con- 
cern, I  ought  not  to  be  here.  This  might  be  bet- 
ter said  by  another  than  myself,  but  it  is  truth  ; 
and  I  am  very  sensible,  that  if  I  should  have  ill 
success,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  will  censure 
me  for  it."  And  in  another  letter  to  the  duchess 
he  says,  "  This  march  and  my  own  spleen  have 
given  me  occasion  to  think  how  very  unaccountable 
a  creature  man  is ;  to  be  seeking  for  honor  in  so 
barren  a  country  as  this  is,  when  he  is  very  sure 
that  the  greater  part  of  mankind,  and  may  justly 
fear  that  even  his  best  friends,  would  be  apt  to 
think  ill  of  him,  should  he  have  ill  success.  But  I 
am  endeavoring  all  I  can  to  persuade  myself  that 
my  happiness  ought  to  depend  upon  my  knowledge 
thst  I  do  what  I  think  is  for  the  best."  Marl- 
borough was  of  so  sensitive  a  nature  that  he  felt 
the  breath  of  censure  keenly,  and  the  villains  who 
slandered  him  with  such  persevering  malice, 
wounded  his  peace.  The  greater  therefore  is  his 
merit  for  the  undeviating  magnanimity  of  his  con- 
duct as  a  general,  for  never  having  in  any  instance 
forborne  to  act  according  to  his  judgment  &om  the 
fear  of  failure  ;  and  when  his  measures  were  frus- 
trated by  the  misconduct  and  treachery  of  those 
with  whom  he  acted,  for  having  endured  reproach 
without  uttering  a  word  in  his  vindication  which 
could  possibly  have  injured  the  public  cause. 

This  expedition  was  successful.  By  the  celerity 
of  his  movements  he  arrived  just  in  time  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy  from  pre-occupying  Treves  ;  and 
having  settled  the  distribution  of  winter-quarters 
in  its  vicinity,  and  taken  steps  for  reducing  Traer- 
bach,  measures  which  he  said  would  give  France 
as  much  uneasiness  as  anything  that  had  been 
done  that  summer,  he  reckoned  uxe  campaign  well 
over.  He  stood  in  need  of  rest.  His  attacks  of 
fever  and  headache  were  so  frequent,  that  had  he 
been  an  idle  man,  he  would  have  been  pitied  as  a 
confirmed  valetudinarian.  After  the  action  at 
Blenheim,  where  ho  was  seventeen  hours  on 
horseback,  he  was  obliged  to  be  bled,  when  he 
had  "  no  time  to  be  sick ;"  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent operations,  when  he  had  hot  an  hour's 
quiet,  his  state  of  body  was  such  that  he  said,  if 
he  were  in  London,  he  should  be  in  his  bed  in  a 
high  fever.  The  fatigue  and  anxietv  of  three 
months  had  made  him  in  his  own  feeling  and 
appearance  ten  years  older,  and  he  was  so  emaci- 
ated, that  he  apprehended  nothing  hut  extreme 
care  and  good  nursing  during  the  winter  could 


save  him  from  eoDsomption.  Bat  the  cares  of  &e 
whole  confederacy  were  laid  on  him.  At  tUi 
time  afiairs  in  Italy  bore  the  worst  aspect ;  on  thtt 
side  everting  must  have  been  lost  without  a 
prompt  reinforcement  of  troops ;  the  only  point 
who  could  supplT  them  was  Prussia;  sod  lbs 
Duke  of  Savoy,  the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  the 
Romans,  whose  admiration  for  the  great  Eofflisb- 
man  amounted  almost  to  a  feeling  like  friendship, 
knew  that  Marlborough's  personal  representation 
to  the  king  of  Prussia  might  succeed,  when  ereiy 
other  mode  of  negotiation  would  surely  fail.  la 
the  worst  season  of  the  Tear,  therefore,  Mari- 
borough  undertook  this  fatiguing  journey  of  eight 
hundred  miles,  less,  as  he  himself  said,  from  uy 
hope  of  success,  than  that  he  might  not  be  n- 
proached  for  leaving  anything  undone.  He  vu, 
however,  successful,  and  the  force  thus  obtained 
was  the  means  of  saving  the  Duke  of  Savoy  fim 
being  totally  overpowered.  On  his  way  hack  he 
met  the  welcome  tidings  that  Landan  and  Tne^ 
bach  had  surrendered ;  and  he  then  returned  to 
England  to  reap  the  well-deserved  reward  of 
public  applause,  and  to  counteract  the  madii- 
nations  of  what  he  properly  called  a  viUanoBt 
faction. 

Such  MTM  the  effiontery  of  that  fiMstion,  thit  is 
the  House  of  Commons  ss  much  praise  was  be- 
stowed upon  a  naval  action  so  ill-fought,  or  go  iB- 
followed,  that  both  iparties  claimed  the  victory,  n 
upon  the  battle  of  Blenheim  and  a  campsici 
arduous  and  glorious  beyond  all  former  exini|M. 
Amends  were  made  for  this  injustice  in  the  Tppcr 
House,  where  the  naval  action  was  passed  over  ii 
silence ;  and  Marlborough  now  received  tbo« 
marks  of  honor  which  he  had  so  well  ieaemi. 
He  was  thanked  by  both  houses  of  psriianiait 
The  trophies  of  the  victory  were  paraded  from  the 
Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  thiongh  the 
Green  Park,  that  the  queen,  from  one  of  the 
palace  windows,  might  behold  them,  fiiglasd 
had  seen  no  such  triumph  since  the  defeat  d'  die 
Armada.  The  city  gave  the  victorious  general  a 
splendid  entertainment ;  the  Commons  preeeoied 
an  address  soliciting  that  means  might  be  takes 
for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  his  services ;  Ihe 
crown-lands  at  Woodstock  were  conveyed  to  him 
and  his  heirs,  and  orders  were  given  to  erect  a 
palace  there  at  the  royal  expense,  to  be  called  the 
Castle  of  Blenheim. 

On  the  last  day  of  March  Marlborough  agaii 
embarked  for  the  continent.  At  the  Hague  he 
found,  as  usual,  want  of  order,  want  of  vigor,  waot 
of  unanimity,  want  of  resolution,  want  of  authority, 
all  the  vices,  absurdities  and  evils  which  aie  is- 
herent  in  a  feebly  and  many-headed  goveniineDt 
Harassed  and  fretted  by  the  perpetuu  oppoGition 
which  he  endured  from  the  half  or  whole  traiioia 
of  the  hostile  party,  he  says  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
"  Like  a  sick  body  that  turns  from  one  part  of  the 
bed  to  the  other,  I  would  fain  be  gone  hence,  m 
hopes  to  find  more  quiet  in  the  army  ;  God  ob^ 
knows  what  ease  I  may  have  when  I  come  there!" 
This  fore-feehng  was  lamentably  justified  by  the 
event.  The  death  of  Leopold,  and  the  conseqoeBl 
succession  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  made  ix) 
favorable  alteration  in  the  wretched  system  of  the 
Austrian  court,  notwithstanding  the  personal  good 
will  of  the  new  emperor  toward  Marlborough,  and 
his  good  intentions  That  court  still  continDed 
poor  in  resources,  and  poorer  still  in  statesnen. 
Its  main  efforts  were  directed  toward  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Hungarians,  whom  a  wiser  and  juetei 
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poIioT  wonM  have  eonefliatod ;  and  the  troops 
which  were  seat  to  the  MoseUe  wanted  mote  than 
one  third  of  their  complement.  Not  a  single 
draaght  horae  was  sapplied  : — the  Emperor,  the 
German  princes  and  the  States,  acting  for  once 
alike,  all  disappointed  him  ;  and  instead  of  an 
army  of  at  least  eighty  tbonsand  men,  for  which 
the  campaign  had  been  planned,  he  found  himself 
with  little  more  than  half  the  number.  Villars 
was  opposed  to  him  with  fifty-fire  thousand.  "  I 
do  not,"  said  Marlboioo^h,  "apprehend  his  Ten- 
taring  a  battle  ;  but  it  will  put  him  in  a  condition 
to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  us  want  all 
sorts  of  provisions,  which  we  onght  to  be  more 
afraid  of  than  fighting  ;  for  onr  men  are  in  great 
heart,  so  that  with  the  Messing  of  God  we  might 
expect  good  soooess. — It  woald  be  very  happy  for 
OS  if  the  marshal  would  venture  a  battle,  for  m  all 
likelihood  that  would  put  us  at  ease."  Villars 
was  too  wise  to  do  this.  He  took  the  position  of 
Sirk,  well  known  in  military  history  by  that  name, 
on  the  right  of  the  Moselle,  and  arranged  his 
forces  so  as  to  pioteot  Luxembourg,  Thionville  and 
Saar  Louis.  The  letter  places  Marlborough  would 
hare  besieged  if  the  allies  had  not  deo^ved  him. 
"  If  I  had  known  beforehand,"  says  he,  "  what 
I  must  have  endured  by  relying  on  the  people  of 
this  country,  no  reasons  should  have  persuaded  me 
to  undertake  this  campaign.  I  will,  by  the  help 
of  God,  do  my  best,  and  then  I  must  submit  to 
what  may  happen.  But  it  is  impossible  to  be 
qoiet  and  not  complain,  when  there  is  all  the 
probability  imaginable  for  a  glorious  campaign,  to 
see  it  all  put  in  doubt  by  the  negligence  of  princes 
whose  interest  it  is  to  help  us  with  all  they 
hare !" 

While  the  English  general  was  thus  crippled  by 
the  failnre  of  his  allies,  the  French  were  enabled 
to  make  an  effort  on  the  Meose,  where  Yilleroy 
got  possession  of  Hay,  enteredLiege,  and  besieged 
the  citadel  of  that  great  city.  The  terrified  Dutch 
immediately  sent  to  recall  thirty  of  their  battalions 
fiora  Marlborough's  army.  This,  with  the  want 
of  all  means  for  executing  his  own  intentiota, 
made  him  determine  upon  marching  to  the  Mouse. 
The  many  disappointments  which  he  had  endured, 
be  said,  made  him  weary  of  his  life ;  and  I  think, 
he  adds,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  Tex  me  so  for  a 
fortnight  longer,  it  would  make  an  end  of  me.  No 
part  of  MarlMrough's  history  has  been  more  mis- 
twresented  by  the  French  writers  than  this. 
Vulars,  with  a  gasconading  style,  and  a  disregard 
'to  truth  which  would  be  dishonorable  to  any  one, 
and  especially  to  a  general  of  such  unquestionable 
abilities  as  himself^  has  doubled  in  his  Memoirs 
the  number  of  Marlborough's  army,  asserting  that 
it  contained  German  auxiliaries  of  all  the  provin- 
ces, commanded  by  their  princes  in  person,  and 
that  the  Margrave  of  Baden  (to  whose  neglect 
more  than  to  Uiat  of  any  other  person  the  failure 
is  imputable)  was  there;  he  declares  that  he 
threw  up  no  intrenchment,  insinuates  that  he  re- 
peatedly offered  battle,  which  his  antagonist  de- 
clined, and  concludes  with  a  remark  to  which  Mr. 
Co.te  rightly  observes,  no  language  can  render 
justice  but  his  own  ;  ees  gena-li  otU  voulu  m'avaler 
eomme  un  grain  de  sel.  lis  orU  fini  par  nous  croire 
de  trap  ditre  digestion.  Upon  such  representations 
as  these,  Villars  has  the  credit  among  French 
leaders  of  having  foiled  Marlborough  io-this  cam- 
paigpit !  and  even  the  last  historian  of  these  wars, 
who,  writing  Marlborough's  life  by  order  of 
Boonaparte,  for  the  inatmction  of  nulitary  men, 
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has  detailed  his  campaigns  for  the  most  part  with 
remarkable  impartiality,  adopts  in  this  instance 
the  falsehoods  and  fanfarronade  of  Villars  in  their 
full  extent.  To  complete  the  duke's  vexation, 
Treves  and  Saarbruck  were  abandoned  by  the 
allies  in  mere  panic.  His  private  letters  at  this 
time  are  full  of  the  breathings  of  a  wonnded  spirit. 
He  says  to  his  wife,  "  Pray  press  on  my  house 
and  gturdens,  for  I  think  I  shall  never  stir  from  my 
own  home. — ^It  is  impossible  to  serve  with  any 
satisfaction,  where  it  is  in  so  many  people's  power 
to  do  mischief. — The  Moselle  most  certainly  is  the 
place  where  we  might  have  done  the  French  most 
hurt.  But  I  see  but  too  plainly  that  the  jealousy 
of  Prince  Louis  and  the  backwardness  of  the  Grei^ 
man  princes  will  always  hinder  us  from  succeed- 
ing there."  What  stung  him  most  was  the  plea- 
sure which  the  opposition  in  England  felt  and 
openly  expressed  at  his  disappointment,  saying, 
that  it  he  had  succeeded  this  year  as  he  had  the 
last,  the  constitution  of  England  woiild  have  been 
ruined.  He  did  not  conce^  the  pain  which  this 
base  ingratitude  gave  him :  "  As  I  have  no  other 
ambition,"  he  says  to  Godolphin,  "  but  that  of 
serving  well  her  Majesty,  and  being  thoaght  what 
I  am,  a  good  Englishman,  this  vile  enormous  fac- 
tion of  £eirs  vexes  me  so  much,  that  I  hope  the 
queen  will,  after  this  campaign,  give  me  leave 
to  retire,  and  end  my  days  in  praying  for  her  pros- 
perity, and  making  my  own  peace  with  Giod." 

The  campaign,  however,  was  not  yet  over,  and 
Marlborough's  spirit,  when  it  could  make  its  way 
into  action,  always  recovered  its  tone.  Hoy  was 
presentiy  recovered,  the  French  witiidrew  from 
Laege  within  their  formidable  lines,  and  he  re- 
sumed his  plan  of  forcing  them,  and  bursting  into 
Brabant.  Yilleroy  and  tiie  elector  were  deceivol 
by  his  movements,  and  while  they  directed  their 
attention  to  one  point,  ttnd  waited  all  night  in  mo- 
mentary expectation  of  an  attack,  he  effected  his 
object  at  another,  and  with  little  loss  carried  the 
post  of  Hespen  and  Helixem,  which,  from  their 
strength  and  distance,  had  been  deemed  secure,- 
and  therefore  almost  stript  of  troops.  Upon  the 
first  intimation  that  the  blow  had  been  struck,  the 
enemy's  generals  hastened  to  the  spot, — too  late 
to  repair  the  evil ;  they  retreated,  therefore,  with 
the  utmost  speed.  To  those  who  congratulated 
him,  Marlborough  replied,  with  a  smile  which 
evinced  his  confidence  of  succeeding  farther,  "  All 
is  well,  but  much  is  yet  to  be  done."  But  the 
Dutch  generals,  as  usual,  interfered,  and  prevented 
him  from  poshing  on  between  the  enemy  and  Lou- 
vain,  in  which  case  they  would  not  have  been  able 
to  take  refoge  behind  the  Dyle  ;  and  Louvain, 
Brussels  and  Antwerp  would  in  all  likelihood  have 
been  open  to  the  conqueror.  Blackader  saw  that 
an  error  had  been  committed,  and  imputed  it  to 
Marlborough,  whose  fate  it  was  always  to  be  cen- 
sured for  the  faults  of  others.  "  This  shows  us," 
he  says,  "  men  are  but  men,  and  the  weakness 
and  flawa  that  are  in  the  wisest  men's  prudence. 
One  day  an  heroic  action,  the  next  a  great  blunder. 
But  let  God  have  all  the  glory,  and  all  flesh  be 
grass."  What  had  been  done,  however,  was  of 
such  importance,  that  it  raised  Marlborough's  spir- 
its as  well  as  his  pulse,  and  writing  to  the  duchess 
while  his  "  blood  was  so  hot,  that  ne  could  scarce- 
ly hold  the  pen,"  he  told  her  that  his  heart  was 
full  of  joy.  The  Dutch  had  been  cheated  into  this 
action ;  they  did  not  believe  he  would  make  the 
attack,  so  much  had  they  exaggerated  the  strength 
of  the  enemy ;  and  their  deputies  had  grace  enough, 
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in  the  firet  'wum  feeling  of  saeceas,  to  acknowl- 
edge to  him  that  the  lines  could  not  have  beeo 
forced  if  he  bad  not  been  there.  Orerkirk'a  army 
did  not  come  up  till  the  business  was  over,  and 
this  gave  the  men  who  had  been  actually  engaged 
occasion  to  speak  of  their  general  in  the  heat  of 
action  with  so  much  aflfection,  that  Marlborough 
owned  the  pleasure  which  it  gave  him,  and  said 
that  it  made  him  resolve  to  endure  anything  for 
their  sake.  And  to  the  duchess,  who  had  ex- 
pressed her  uneasiness  lest  he  should  expose  his 
person  unnecessarily,  he  says,  "  I  am  now  at  an 
age  when  I  find  no  heat  in  my  blood  that  gives  me 
temptation  to  expose  myself  out  of  vanity :  but  as 
I  would  deserve  and  keep  the  kindness  of  the  ar- 
my, I  would  let  them  see  that  when  I  expose 
them,  I  would  not  exempt  myself."  Perhaps  if 
there  was  any  enor  in  Marlborough's  conduct,  it 
was  that  he  let  this  feeling  sometimes  carry  him 
too  far ;  for  at  this  time  Harley  cautioned  him  upon 
that  subject.  "  Your  friends  and  servants,"  said 
he,  "  cannot  be  without  concern  upon  your  Grace's 
account,  when  we  hear  bow  much  you  expose  that 
precious  life  of  yours  upon  all  occasions,  and  that 
you  are  not  contented  to  do  the  part  of  a  great 
general,  but  you  condescend  to  take  your  share  as 
a  common  soldier."  This  very  Harley  was  after- 
wards base  enough  to  encourage  and  sanction  libel- 
leia,  who  insinuated  that  Marlborough  was  defi- 
cient in  personal  courage ! 

The  improved  disposition  of  the  Dutch  generals 
did  not  last  long.  A.  few  weeks  afterwards,  when 
he  could  have  brought  the  French  to  action  nearly 
upon  the  ground  where,  in  onr  own  days,  the  most 
momentous  victory  in  modem  history  has  been 
aehieved  by  the  British  arms,— these  wretched 
Dutchmen  again  forbade  him  to  engage  when  he 
expected  a  greater  victory  than  Blenheim,  and 
when  the  enemy  was  so  sure  of  defeat,  that  it  was 
afterwards  ascertained  they  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  stand  their  groond.  In  the  bitterness  of 
his  disappointment  he  exclaimed,  I  am  at  this  mo- 
ment ten  years  older  than  I  was  four  days  ago ! 
Marlborough  wrote  to  the  States,  controlling,  as 
he  always  did,  his  own  personal  feelings,  deeply 
as  they  were  wounded,  but  pointing  out  the  lair 
occasion  which  he  had  lost.  He  even  talked  of 
throwing  op  the  command  of  the  army,  rather  than 
be  perpetually  placed  in  situations  where  his  char- 
acter must  be  compromised  in  the  ejres  of  the  ene- 
my and  of  the  world.  His  indignation  was  in- 
creased by  the  manner  in  wliich  the  aiiair  was 
misrepresented  by  the  gazette  vtrriters  in  England, 
either  from  gross  carelessness  or  secret  malice,  or, 
as  Marlborough  supposed,  because  the  writer  took 
more  care  not  to  offend  the  Dutch  ambassador  than 
to  do  him  justice.  He  pointed  out  to  Godolphin 
the  effect  these  gazettes  must  produce  in  Holland, 
and  hoped  the  queen  would  appoint  some  other 
person  to  the  command;  "for  I  must  be  madder 
(said  he)  than  any  Bedlamite,  if  I  should  be  desir- 
ous of  serving,  when  I  am  sure  my  enemies  seek 
my  destruction,  and  that  my  firiends  sacrifice  my 
honor  to  their  wisdom." 

The  evil  was  not  without  some  good  conse- 
quences. Marlborough's  letter  to  the  States  was 
surreptitiously  printed,  and  the  popular  opinion 
both  in  England  and  Holland  was  expressed  loudly 
in  his  favor.  The  Dutch  government  was  alarmed 
by  his  intention  of  withdrawing,  and  made  some 
amends  by  removing  Slangenberg,  the  most  cul- 
pable of  their  genertus,  a  man  who,  the  duke  said, 
was  resolved  to  give  aU  the  hindrance  he  could  to 
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whatever  should  be  proposed,  and  whom  he  i 
to  have  suspected  of  acting  from  a  worse  motire 
than  that  of  a  most  perverse  temper.  The  queea 
hetself  wrote  to  express  her  concern  for  the  t» 
barrassments  which  were  thrown  in  bis  way,  ni 
called  herself  his  friend  and  his  humble  aervioL 
He  received  also  a  letter  from  Eugene,  which  t» 
tified  the  sympathy  to  be  expected  from  such  t 
man.  "It is  extremely  cruel,"  said  the  prince, 
"  that  opinions  so  weak  and  discordant  have  ob- 
structed the  progress  of  yuur  operations  when  pa 
had  every  reason  to  expect  so  elorious  a  result  I 
speak  to  you  as  a  sincere  ftiend,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  perform  anything  considerable  with  jow 
army  unless  you  are  absolute,  and  I  tnut  jaa 
Highness  will  use  youi  nimoat  efforts  to  gain  ibt 
power  in  future." 

Afler  demolishing  the  French  lines,  and  taking 
measures  for  seconng  his  vtrinter^uarten  in  Bra- 
bant, Marlborough,  for  whom  there  was  no  net, 
turned  from  the  toil  of  war  to  the  no  leas  nijeat 
ai&irs  of  negotiation,  and  at  the  close  of  aatsna, 
repaired  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin  and  Hanover.  At  lU 
these  courts  there  wwe  difficulties  which  reqoiitd 
his  presence.  No  man  possessed  a  greater  |)e^ 
fection  in  the  art  of  bringing  difficult  negotiation 
to  the  termination  which  he  desired,  and  thia  «u 
owing  not  more  to  the  clearness  of  his  judgiaeat, 
and  the  quickness  of  his  comprehenave  mine,  ikaa 
to  his  native  courtesy  and  to  that  genuine  caMlor, 
which  men  are  in  some  degree  led  to  imitate  vhea 
they  feel  and  admire  it.  Moreover  the  nnk  wUtfa 
Marlborough  held  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europt-^ 
no  subject  had  ever  before  stood  so  conqiicsooily 
eminent  in  modem  times — had  its  impoong  efiert. 
Means  and  measures  for  the  ensuing  campiiga 
were  arranged  during  these  discussions,  an  lie 
was  created  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  the  kndilif 
of  Mendelheim  being  erected  into  a  principilny 
and  conferred  upon  him  and  his  heirs  in  the  male 
line.  The  dignity  was  expected  to  descead  in  tke 
female  line  alaa ;  but  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  tk 
Emperor  Joseph  that  he  would  not  coneeot  l» 
make  the  grant  hereditary  in  that  line,  knorwinc 
that  Marlboroush  had  no  son  to  succeed  him,  uo 
that  there  was  little  or  no  probability  of  his  hsTioc 
one.  The  title  was  of  some  value,  when  he  liu 
to  serve  in  countries  where  so  much  imporUBCe 
was  attached  to  high  sounding  names  and  aon^ 
eign  power,  however  insignificant  its  scale. 

The  humanity  of  Marlhorouffh's  dnpootion  ap- 
pears in  his  correspondence  with  Godolphin  at  dni 
time.  Inclosing  to  him  a  letter  from  a  youg 
French  lady  to  the  Comte  de  Lyon,  who  waa  a 
prisoner  in  England,  he  myt,  "  I  am  asaared  tliat 
It  is  a  very  virtuous  love,  and  that  when  they  can 
get  their  parents'  consent,  they  are  to  be  tuzM. 
As  I  do  from  my  heart  wish  that  nobody  were  nn- 
happy,  I  own  to  yon  that  this  letter  has  made  me 
wish  him  in  Fmnce ;  so  that  if  he  might  have  foar 
months  leave,  without  prejudice  to  her  Majesty'a 
service,  I  ahoold  be  glad  of  it.' '  Marlborough  m 
now  attacked  in  inflammatory  libels.  One ^Tthe 
authors,  a  clergyman,  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  the  pillory.  Through  the  intercession  of  the 
dudiess  his  punishment  was  remitted,  greatly  in 
Marlborough's  comfort.  "  I  should  have  beet 
very  uneasy,"  he  said,  "  if  the  law  had  not  found 
him  guilty,  but  much  more  uneasy  if  he  had  n* 
fered  the  punishment  on  my  aoeoont."  It  ^ 
Marlborough's  opinion,  and  that  opinioo  ia  wtU 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  in  these  ttmea,  tbat 
"  if  the  liberty  may  be  ta&ea  of  writing  soandaiMi 
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liM  witkoat  being  paniabed,  no  geveniineat  oan 
stand  long." 

It  was  the  emperor's  pressing  desire  that  Mul- 
borougb  should  rssttme  his  plan  of  attacking  France 
OB  the  side  of  the  Moselle,  but  the  Eaglisb  general 
knew  how  little  he  could  rely  upon  the  promises 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  or  the  cooperation  of  the 
German  princes.  His  own  desire  was  that  the 
giest  effort  diould  be  made  in  Italy,  where  he  pro- 
posed to  join  Eugene.  Grodelphin  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced m  this,  but  the  German  princes  and  the 
king  of  Denmark,  whose  troops  were  to  be  thus 
employed,  objected  ;  the  Dutch  were  not  to  be 
pMsuaded,  and  some  successes  of  Villais  and  Mar- 
sia  upon  the  Upper  Rhine  so  alarmed  the  States, 
thai  looking  upon  Marlborough's  presence  as  their 
only  and  sure  protection,  they  offered  either  to  give 
him  secretly  the  choice  of  the  field-deputies,  or 
privslsly  instruct  them  to  conform  implicitly  to  his 
orders.  Godolphin  was  not  displeased  at  this. 
*'  For,"  said  he, "  besides  that  I  could  never  swal- 
low so  well  the  thoughts  of  your  being  so  far  out 
of  our  reach,  and  for  so  long  a  time,  I  think  it 
may  be  almost  as  well  for  the  allies  to  have  the 
balaaoe  kept  up  in  Italy,  as  to  drive  the  flench 
quite  out  of  it,  which  would  enable  them  to  con- 
tnet  both  their  troops  and  their  expense,  and  more 
expose  us  on  this  side  to  their  force."  Marlbo- 
rough's own  feelings  upon  tbis  disappointment  were 
expressed  to  the  duchess, — and  the  more  his  pri- 
vate and  unreserved  feelings  are  made  known,  the 
mota  admirable  does  this  great  and  ezoellent  com- 
mander appear  in  thought  and  deed.  "  You  will 
see,"  he  says,  "  by  ray  letters  to  the  Lord  Treas- 
orsr,  that  in  all  likelihood  I  shall  make  the  whole 
oarapaign  in  this  country,  and  consequently,  not 
s«ch  a  one  as  will  please  me.  But  as  I  infinitely 
Talus  your  esteem,  for  without  that  you  cannot 
love  me,  let  me  say  for  myself  that  there  is  some 
wredit  in  doing  rather  what  is  good  for  the  pubUc, 
than  in  preferring  our  private  satisfaction  and  in- 
terest :  for  my  being  here  in  a  condition  of  doing 
nothing  that  shall  make  a  noise,  has  made  me  able 
to  send  10,000  men  to  Italy,  and  to  leave  19,000 
more  on  the  Rhine." — To  Godnlphin  he  says, 
"  God  knows  I  go  with  a  heavy  heart,  for  I  have 
no  prospect  of  doing  anything  considerable,  unless 
the  French  would  do  what  I  am  very  confident 
they  will  not — unless  the  Marshal  de  Marsin  should 
return,  as  it  is  reported,  with  thirty  battalions  and 
forty  squadrons ;  for  that  would  give  to  them  such 
a  superiority  as  might  tempt  them  to  march  out  of 
their  lines,  which  if  they  oo,  I  will  most  certainly 
attack  them,  not  doubting,  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  to  beat  them." 

That  hope  was  soon  realized.  The  French 
made  a  great  effort.  They  withdrew  forces  from 
die  Rhine,  and  reinforced  Villeroy  and  the  elector 
with  the  best  troops  of  France,  so  as  slightly  to 
outnumber  the  allies,  Marlborough's  army  consist- 
ing of  60,000  men,  that  of  the  enemy  of  (13,000. 
By  a  movement  upon  Namnr  he  provoked  them  to 
risk  a  battle.  Their  position  was  at  Ramillies, 
upon  ground  so  strong,  that  the  Dutch  deputies, 
three  years  before,  had  made  it  one  of  their  argu- 
ments for  refusing  to  permit  an  attack  upon  the 
lines,  that  if  the  Tines  were  forced  at  that  point 
the  French  would  occupy  this  formidable  position. 
Marlborough  was  exp<»ed  to  the  most  imminent 
danger  in  the  action.  While  he  was  rallying  some 
broken  horse,  he  was  reoogoiaed  by  the  French 
dr^oons ;  they  attempted  to  close  round  him,  and 
in  leaping  a  ditch  to  disengage  himself  he  was 
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thrown.  One  of  his  aids-de-oamp  alighted  to  give 
him  his  horse,  and  as  the  duke  was  remounting,  a 
cannon-ball  struck  off  the  head  of  his  equerry. 
Colonel  Bingfield,  who  held  the  stirrup.  A  most 
complete  victory  was  gained  ;  the  enemy  lost 
13,000  men.  "  We  beat  them  into  so  great  a  con- 
sternation," said  Marlborough,  "  that  they  aban- 
doned all  their  cannon."  Louvain  and  Mechlin 
were  immediately  opened  to  the  conqueror,  and 
the  States  of  Brabant  invited  him  to  Brussels,  and 
proclaimed  the  Archduke  Charles.  "  The  conse- 
quence of  this  battle,"  said  he,  "  is  likely  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  Blenheim,  for  we  have  now 
the  whole  summer  before  us,  and,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  I  will  make  the  best  use  of  it.  For 
as  we  had  no  council  of  war  before  this  battle,  so 
I  hope  to  have  none  this  whole  campaign."  The 
French  had  been  frightened  as  well  as  beaten ; 
they  thought  themselves  sure  of  victory,  because 
of  their  numbers  and  the  character  of  their  chosen 
troops,  and  the  moment  that  confidence  was  gone 
a  panic  came  upon  them.  Marlborough  saw  tha 
hand  of  Providence  in  this,  and  said  to  Godolphin, 
"  The  blessing  of  God  is  certainly  with  ns.  We 
have  done,"  said  he,  "in  four  days  whatiwe 
should  have  thought  ourselves  happy  if  we  could 
have  been  snre  of  it  in  four  years."  He  blessed 
God  that  he  had  been  the  instrument  of  doing  tbis 
great  service  to  the  queen,  England  and  all  Eu- 
rope, and  he  requested  that  a  thanksffiying-dsy  at 
St.  Paul's  might  be  appointed.  "The  Lord," 
says  Blackader,  "  has  sent  a  panic  fear  among  tlie 
Friench  army,  and  they  are  so  shattered,  that  they 
can  hardly  get  them  kept  together.  The  Lord  is 
taking  heart  and  hand  and  spirit  from  our  ene- 
mies." Aloat,  Lierre,  Ghent,  Bruges  and  Damme 
were  taken  possession  of  by  the  conquerors ;  and 
the  fri^tened  enemy  even  surrendered  Oudenarde 
to  the  English,  who  had  no  cannon  to  besiege  it— 
a  place  of  such  strength,  that  William  with  sixty 
thousand  men  had  not  been  able  to  take  it.  Ant- 
werp was  opened  to  them.  Ontend,  which  had 
cost  Spinola  a  three  years'  siege  and  a  consump- 
tion of  fonrscore  thousand  men,  was  besieged  and 
taken  with  the  loss  of  only  five  hundred.  Menin 
was  next  attacked.  This  town,  the  most  melan- 
choly and  forlorn  at  present  upon  that  unfortunate 
frontier,  was  then  so  strong  a  place,  that  Bnrnet 
tells  us,  many  thought  it  too  bold  an  undertaking 
to  sit  down  before  it.  After  the  peaoe  of  Nime- 
guen,  the  old  fortifications  had  been  replaced  by 
works  upon  the  system  of  Vauban  :  it  was 
esteemed  his  masterpiece,  and  for  its  size  the  best 
fortified  place  in  all  tiiat  country.  It  was  strongly 
garrisoned,  and  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  in  whom 
uie  French  bad  the  highest  confidence,  was  sent 
to  re-collect  and  reencourage  the  scattered  troops, 
and  make  an  effort  for  saving  it.  But  he  was  not 
able  to  venture  a  battle,  and  the  garrison,  for  fear 
of  being  made  prisoners  of  war,  gave  op  the  place, 
says  Marlborough,  five  or  six  days  sooner  than 
they  ought  to  have  done. 

Dendermond  was  his  next  object.  Louis  had 
once  besieged  this  place  in  person  without  success, 
and  when  he  heard  of  Marlborongh's  intention,  he 
observed  that  he  must  have  an  army  of  ducks  to 
take  it.  But  the  besiegers  had  taken  advantage 
of  an  uncommonly  dry  season,  and  the  garrison 
were  made  prisoners  of  war,  "  which,"  saysMar|.< 
borough,  "  was  more  than  was  reasonabte,  but  I 
saw  them  in  a  consternation.  That  place'  could 
never  have  been  taken,  but  by  the  hand  of  God, 
which  gave  us  seven  weeks  without  any  raiik" 
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Ath  followed,  and  he  would  then  fain  have  pro- 
ceeded against  Mons.  "  We  shall  have  it,"  he 
said,  "  much  cheaper  this  year  than  the  next,  vrhen 
they  -will  have  had  time  to  recruit  their  army."  Bat 
the  Dntch  did  not  understand  the  true  economy  of 
war,  and  the  campaign  was  therefore  closed.  The 
emperor  and  his  brother  Charles,  in  their  first  im- 
pnue  of  gratitude  after  the  news  of  the  recovery 
of  the  Low  Countries,  appointed  Marlborough  to 
the  goTemment.  No  other  conceivable  arrangement 
could  have  been  of  such  essential  advantage  to  the 
whole  confederacy  ;  but  from  the  selfish  views  of 
the  Dutch  he  was  obliged  to  decline  it.  They 
were  thinking  how  to  strengthen  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  their  neighbors. 

"  Such  is  their  temper,"  said  Marlborough,  "that 
when  they  have  misfortunes,  they  are  desirous  of 
peace  upon  any  terms ;  and  when  we  are  blessed 
by  God  with  success,  they  are  for  turning  it  to 
their  own  advantage,  without  any  consideration 
how  it  may  be  liked  by  their  Mends  and  allies." 
For  himself  he  said,  "  I  thank  God  and  the  queen 
I  have  no  need  nor  desire  of  being  richer,  but  have 
a  very  great  ambitioo  of  doing  everything  that 
can  be  for  the  pubUo  rood." 

The  jealonsies  and  opposite  interests  of  the 
allies,  which  even  imminent  danger  could  scarcely 
suspend,  came  into  full  action  whenever  they  were 
successful,  and  the  French  king  found  himself  bet^ 
ter  served  by  his  enemies  in  their  own  cabinets 
than  by  his  armies  in  the  field.  By  means  of  Marl- 
borough's strenuous  and  persevering  exertions  in 
procuring  men  and  money  for  Eugene,  that  excellent 
commander  had  been  enabled  to  relieve  Turin,  and 
inflict  upon  the  French  one  of  the  most  memora- 
ble defeats  which  they  ever  suflTered  in  Italy: 
Marlborough  vras  delighted  with  this  glorions  ac- 
tion :  it  is  impossible  for  me,  said  he,  to  express 
the  joy  it  has  given  me,  for  I  do  not  only  esteem, 
but  I  really  love  that  prince.  But  the  emperor 
began  immediately  to  pursue  his  own  purposes,  to 
the  neglect  and  injury  of  the  common  cause.  In 
Spain  also  a  series  of  rapid  successes  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  grossest  misconduct ;  the  troops  com- 
mitted every  kind  of  excess,  the  generals  every 
kind  of  blunder,  and  everything  went  wrong  fur 
want  of  a  mind  like  Marlborough's  to  control  the 
jarring  elements  which  were  brought  together. 
The  French  wera  now  endeavoring  to  amuse  the 
Dutch  with  negotiations  ;  hero  they  had  their 
greatest  hope,  tor  they  had  a  party  in  the  States 
always  upon  the  watch  to  serve  them,  and  their 
intrigues  made  Marlborough  more  uneasy  than  he 
had  ever  before  been  at  any  time  during  the  war. 
He  saw  the  errors  of  the  Dutch,  if  indeed  their 
conduct  deserve  so  light  a  name.  "  The  moro 
complaisance  is  shown  them,"  said  he,  "and  the 
moro  we  give  way  to  them,  it  is  both  their  nature 
and  their  piactice  to  be  more  assuming."  "  They 
are  of  so  many  minds,  and  all  so  very  extravagant 
concerning  their  barrier,  that  I  despair  of  doing 
any  good  till  they  are  moro  reasonable,  which  they 
will  not  be  till  they  see  that  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of  the  Low  Countries  at  their 
will  and  pleasure,  in  which  the  French  flatter 
thein."  He  siw  that  they  were  not  beloved  any- 
where because  tliey  carried  everything  with  so 
high  a  hand  :  and  he  peroeived  their  poor  pitiable 
iealuusy  of  Fiiigland :  hut  "  though  some  of  the 
leading  men  iu  Holland,"  said  he,  "  may  be  blind, 
or  worse,  yet  auroly  the  generality  cannot  be  im- 
posed npon  so  far  as  to  be  blown  up  with  a  jealousy 
of  the  queen's  power,  when  all  that  power,  be  it 


great  or  little,  has  been  and  is  still  exerted  for  llidr 
safety,  without  the  least  view  or  desire  of  any  ex- 
tent of  conquest  or  dominion  for  England ;  and 
when  it  is  plain  that  in  two  or  three  years'  time 
France,  with  the  comfort  and  assistance  of  peaee, 
will  be  just  where  she  was  before,  if  the  nicest 
care  be  not  taken  to  put  it  oat  of  her  power,  now 
there  is  an  opportunity  in  our  hands." 

The  affitirs  of  the  cabinet  at  home  were  not  less 
vexatious.  The  whigs  insisted  upon  making  Soo- 
derland  secretary  of  state  instead  of  Sir  CHistto 
Hedges,  whom  they  proposed  to  remnnerate  bj  a 
more  permanent  and  profitable  place.  The  queen 
was  exceedingly  averse  to  this  ;  whether  right  or 
wrong  in  her  objection  to  the  particular  meaaore, 
she  rested  upon  a  general  principle,  and  m  joat 
one  :  desiring  only  liberty,  she  said,  to  encourage 
and  employ  all  who  concurred  faithfully  in  her 
service,  whether  they  were  called  whigs  or  tones ; 
not  to  be  tied  to  either ;  in  which  case,  with  the 
name  of  queen,  she  should  be  in  reality  hut  their 
slave,  to  her  own  ruin  and  to  the  destruettoa  of  the 
government.  Godolphih  had  told  her  that  onlesB 
Uie  whigs  were  gratified  by  this  appointment,  they 
wouhi  not  be  hearty  in  supporting  her  messore*. 
"  But  is  it  not  very  hard,"  said  the  poor  queen, 
"  that  men  of  sense  and  honor  will  not  promote 
the  good  of  their  country,  because  everything  ia 
the  world  is  not  done  that  they  desire  t  Why,  for 
God's  sake,  must  I,  who  have  no  interest,  no  end, 
no  thought,  but  for  the  good  of  my  country,  be 
made  so  miserable  as  to  be  brought  into  the  power 
of  one  set  of  ment  and  why  may  not  I  be  trusted, 
since  I  mean  nothing  but  what  is  equally  for  the 
good  of  all  my  subjects  t"  She  ofiered  to  bri^ 
Sunderland  into  the  calunet,  with  a  pension,  till  a 
vacancy  should  happen,  and  asked,  as  tiiis  arrange- 
ment would  content  her,  whereas  she  had  m- 
superable  objections  to  the  other,  whv  she  might 
not  be  gratified  as  well  as  other  people  ?  Queen 
Anne  was  a  person,  who,  as  Marlborough  said, 
needed  no  advice  to  help  her  to  be  very  firm  and 
positive  when  she  thought  herself  in  the  right ; 
and  in  this  case  her  principle  was  just,  and  ab» 
had  good  reason  to  require  that  some  regard  should 
be  paid  to  her  own  views  and  inclinations.  Bat 
there  was  a  snake  in  the  grass.  Harley  was  alt 
this  while  at  work  worming  out  of  her  confidence 
those  ministers  by  whom  he  had  risen  and  was 
still  trusted  :  he  continually  fostered  in  her  bar 
dislike  to  the  whigs,  and  endeavored  to  bring  back 
her  predilections  for  the  other  party,  grievously  as 
they  had  offended  her.  The  whigs  seconded  him 
admirably  by  the  arrogant  manner  in  which  they 
insisted  upon  foreing  Lord  Sunderland  into  office. 
Halifax,  and  even  Someta,  (respectable  as  that 
name  is,)  declared  in  the  name  of  their  party,  that 
if  their  demand  was  not  granted  without  further 
delay,  they  would  oppose  the  government : — thns 
proving,  that  when  party  views  or  party  passions 
were  at  stake,  they  had  as  Uttle  respect  for  the 
interests  of  their  country,  as  for  the  feelings  of 
their  sovereign.  They  stimulated  the  duchess  to 
goad  the  queen,  an  ill-judged  office,  in  which  she 
was  but  too  ready  to  engage.  The  whole  weigbt 
of  vexation  full  upon  Godolphin  ;  he  raw  that  the 
queen  cherished  an  insuperable  dislike  toward 
the  whigs,  though  at  that  time  he  new  not  by 
what  secret  artifices  it  had  been  infused,  and  wis 
continually  exasperated ;  he  blamed  the  whigs  for 
a  determination  to  overrule  the  queen,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  felt  himself  embarraEtsed  by  the 
tones  who  were  in  office,  and  clogged  with  their 
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ill-will  the  measDres  which  they  could  not  prevent. 
There  was  not  one  of  them  in  any  ministerial 
office,  he  said,  that  must  not  be  spoken  to  ten 
times  over  before  anything  could  be  executed, 
even  after  it  had  been  ordered,  with  all  the  slow- 
ness and  difficulty  imaginable.  Unable  either  to 
moderate  the  whigs  in  their  demands  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  overcome  the  more  reasonable  determi- 
nation of  the  queen  on  the  other,  or  to  continue  in 
the  government  if  he  were  opposed  by  his  former 
iriends  and  received  only  a  cold  and  hoUow  support 
from  the  other  party,  he  talked  of  resigning  his 
office.  This,  the  qaeea  said,  was  a  blow  she 
could  not  bear ;  she  mtreated  him  not  to  leave  her 
service ;  and  Marlborough  told  him  that  if  he  were 
serious  in  thi»  thought,  he  could  not  justify  him- 
self to  God  or  man,  for,  divided  as  England  was, 
he  was  the  only  person  who  could  conduct  its  con- 
cerns. "  As  the  affairs  of  Europe,"  said  he, 
"  and  those  of  the  queen  in  particular,  are  at  this 
time,  I  think  both  vou  and  I  are  in  honor  and  cou- 
science  bound,  under  all  the  dangers  and  trouble 
that  is  possible,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  happy  end, 
which  1  think  must  be  after  the  next  campaign  if 
we  can  agree  to  carry  it  on  with  vigor."  In  this 
struggle,  which  so  perplexed  his  friend,  Marl- 
borough advised  patience  and  moderation  to  the 
whigs,  and  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  it  was  in- 

S'  idicious  to  force  his  son-in-law  upon  the  queen. 
at  as  he  told  the  duchess  on  this  occasion,  and 
as  she  had  long  before  found  out,  his  disposition 
led  him  rather  to  be  governed  than  to  govern  ; 
and  in  obedience  to  her  solicitations,  and  to  Godol- 
phin's  wishes,  he  represented  to  the  queen  the 
predicament  in  which  her  ministers  were  placed, 
bound  as  he  was,  he  said,  in  gratitude,  duty,  and 
conscience  to  her,  to  make  known  his  mind  freely, 
and  assuring  her,  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  be 
was  not  for  her  putting  herself  into  the  hands  of 
either  faction.  "  Lord  Rochester,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  hot-heads  of  that  party  were  so  extravagant, 
that  beyond  all  doubt  they  would  expose  her  and 
the  liberties  of  England  to  the  rage  of  France, 
rather  than  not  be  revenged,  as  tiiey  called  it. 
There  was  therefore  a  necessity  as  well  as  justice 
in  her  supporting  Godolphin  ;  and  in  the  present 
humor  he  could  oe  supported  by  the  whigs  only, 
for  the  others  sought  his  destruction,  which  in 
effect  was  hers  ;  and  the  way  to  save  herself  from 
beinff  forced  into  a  party  was  to  strengthen  him." 
While  Marlborough  was  actine  thus  faithfully 
and  honorably  towards  his  friend,  his  queen  and 
his  country,  the  more  intemperate  of  the  whigs, 
who  by  their  violence  had  occasioned  the  whole 
embarrassment,  suspected  that  he  and  Godolphin 
were  not  dealing  sincerely  ;  so  easily  are  men 
made  suspicious,  ungenerous  and  unjust,  by  party- 
spirit  !  Marlborougli  was  not  hurt  at  this,  and 
declared  that  if  it  were  not  for  his  gratitude  to 
the  queen,  and  his  concern  for  Godolphin,  he 
would  immediately  retire.     "  For  I  have  had  the 

food  luck,"  said  he,  "  to  deserve  better  from  all 
Inglishmen  than  to  be  suspected  of  not  being  in 
the  true  interest  of  my  country,  which  I  am  in, 
and  ever  will  be,  without  being  of  a  faction  ;  and 
this  principle  shall  govern  me  for  the  little  re- 
*  mainder  of  my  life.  I  must  not  think  of  being 
popular,  but  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  going 
to  my  grave  with  the  opinion  of  having  acted  as 
an  honest  man."  This  was  written  to  the  duch- 
ess ;  and  in  that  spirit  of  true  affection  which  all 
his  domestic  letters  express,  he  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "  If  I  have  your  esteem  and  love,  I  shall 


think  myself  entirely  happy."  Marlborough's 
character  has  been  put  to  the  test  by  the  publica- 
tion  of  these  Memours,  which  include  so  large  a 
part  of  his  most  confidential  and  unreserved  cor- 
respondence, and  it  has  proved  sterling.  He  un- 
derstood the  interests  of  his  country  so  fully  that  he 
must  ever  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
of  her  statesmen  ;  his  only  object  was  to  promote 
those  interests,  and  that  object  was  unalloyed  with 
any  meaner  considerations;  while  for  fidelity  to 
his  friends  and  loyalty  to  his  sovereign,  and  a  just 
regard  to  the  constitution,  no  man  ever  exceeded 
him.  To  the  queen  he  says  at  this  time,  "  It  is 
true  your  reign  has  been  so  manifestly  blessed  by 
God,  that  one  might  reasonably  think  you  might 
govern  without  making  use  of  the  heads  of  either 
partv,  but  as  it  might  be  easy  to  yourself.  This 
might  be  practicabfe  if  both  parties  sought  your 
favor,  as  in  reason  and  duty  they  ought.  But, 
madam,  the  truth  is,  that  the  heads  of  one  party 
have  declared  against  you  and  your  govenmient, 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  without  going  into  open 
rebellion.  Now  should  your  Majesty  disoblige  the 
others,  how  is  it  possible  to  obtain  near  five  mil- 
lions to  carry  on  the  war  with  visor,  without  which 
all  is  undone!"  He  tells  GodoTphin  that  having 
written  with  freedom  to  the  queen,  let  what  would 
happen  he  should  be  more  easy  in  his  mind ;  and 
bemg  apprehensive  that  the  queen's  temper  was 
not  to  be  shaken,  he  says,  "  Allow  me  to  give 
yon  this  assurance,  that  as  I  know  yon  to  be  a 
sincere,  honest  man,  may  God  bless  me  as  I 
shall  be  careful  that  whatever  man  is  your  enemy 
shall  never  be  my  friend."  The  arguments  which 
had  been  used  to  induce  her  to  acquiesce,  could 
not,  he  thought,  be  answered ;  "for  m  England," 
said  he,  "  no  minister  can  or  ought  to  govern 
without  help.  God  preserve  her,  and  send  you  to 
serve  her  long."  When  Marlborough  returned 
from  the  continent,  his  popularity,  his  splendid 
services,  and  that  power  of  persuasion  which  he 
possessed,  overcame  the  queen's  reluctance.  She 
is  said  also  to  have  feared  that  a  longer  opposition 
on  her  part  would  incense  the  whigs  against  Har- 
ley,  and  make  them  insist  upon  his  dismission,  for 
that  supple  courtier  had  now  rooted  himself  in  her 
favor. 

Marlborough  was  received  in  a  manner  corre- 
ratonding  to  the  great  and  signal  successes  of 
the  campaign  ;  his  title  was  extended  to  his 
daughters  and  their  heirs  male.  It  is  observable 
that  be  was  now  no  longer  anxious  to  perpetuate 
the  name  of  Cburchill  in  his  family,  which  he  had 
formerly  required  his  representatives  in  succession 
to  assume.  The  honor  and  manor  of  Woodstock, 
and  the  house  of  Blenheim,  were  to  descend  with 
the  title,  and  the  sum  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year 
from  the  post-office  was  likewise  entailed  upon 
his  daughters  and  their  heirs  male  in  perpetuity, 
being,  however,  confirmed  to  the  duchess  for  her 
life.  The  standards  and  colors  taken  at  Ramil- 
Ues  were  borne  in  procession  from  Whitehall, 
through  the  Park  and  St.  James',  and  so  to 
Guildhall ;  it  was  a  proud  display,  consisting  of 
six  and  twenty  standards  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  colors.  Godolphin  was  raised  to  the 
peerage;  several  minor  promotions  among  the 
whigs  took  place,  and  however  averse  she  might 
have  been  to  the  measures  which  had  been  forced 
upon  her,  the  queen  found  the  advantage  of  having 
so  materially  strengthened  the  administration. 
Matters  not  less  important  than  the  business  of 
war  required  Marlborough's  attention  while  active 
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operations  were  sucpended:  his  influence  was 
exerted  in  bringing  aoout  the  great  measnre  of 
the  nnion,  ana,  "  it  maj  be  recorded  as  an  an- 
swer," says  Mr.  Coxe,  "to  the  numberless  ac- 
onsations  and  snrniises  against  the  principles  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  that  sach  a  measnre 
was  accomplished  by  them  in  opposition  to  the 
efforts  of  a  powerful  combination  of  tories  and 
Jacobites  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  under  a 
queen  who  not  only  detested  the  Hanover  Ime,  but 
who  was  beginning  to  turn  with  renewed  affection 
towards  the  surviving  inembers  of  her  unfortunate 
family."  He  performed  also  a  angular  mission 
to  the  camp  of  Charles  XII.,  at  Sweden,  whose 
movements  at  that  time  held  all  Oerinany  and  the 
north  of  Europe  in  suspense,  and  might  easily 
have  made  the  scale  preponderate  in  favor  of 
France,  if  he  had  been  led  either  b^  the  arts  of 
that  politic  court,  or  by  his  own  irritable  temper, 
(which  needed  little  provocation,)  to  fUl  upon  the 
Anstrians.  His  favorite  scheine  at  this  time 
was  to  form  a  Protestant  league.  Prussia  was 
already  persuaded  to  the  measure,  Hanover  was 
solicited,  and  Catholic  Germany  of  course  had  taken 
the  alarm.  Marlborough  succeeded  in  dissuading 
him  from  a  scheme  which  would  have  proved 
destmctive  to  the  alliance  :  he  succeeded  also  in 
adjusting  or  postponing  his  disputes  with  Austria 
and  Denmark ;  he  administered  pensions,  by  the 
Elector  of  Hanover's  advice,  to  two  of  his  minis- 
ters ;  and  Charles,  leaving  tlie  affairs  of  Europe 
to  their  course,  removed  his  disturbing  forces  into 
Muscovy,  and  there  wrecked  his  army,  his  for- 
tunes, and  himself. 

The  military  op6ratioDS,  during  the  year  1707 
were  unfavorable  to  the  allies:  they  suffered  a 
scandalous  defeat  in  Spain,  and  an  attack  upon 
Toulon,  where  a  successful  issue  would,  in  Marlbo- 
rough's opinion,  certainly  have  produced  peace, 
failed  by  the  want  of  cordiality  between  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  and  Prinee  Eugene,  the  latter  being 
influenced  by  the  Imperiu  Court,  which  never 
entered  with  sincerity  into  any  project  unless  it 
were  directed  to  its  own  exclusive  and  immediate 
interests.  Villars  made  a  successful  irruption  into 
Germany.  In  the  Low  Countries  nothing  was 
done  :  the  allies  indeed  sustained  no  loss,  for 
Marlborough  was  there,  and  his  presence  took 
away  from  the  French  all  appetite  for  enterprise, 
though  they  were  under  so  skilful  a  commander 
as  the  Duke  de  Yendome.  But  the  Dutch  had 
relapsed  into  their  old,  jealous,  narrow,  hesitating 
policy.  Marlborough  was  fully  equal  in  effective 
force  to  the  enemy,  and  possessed  a  prodigious 
saperiority  in  the  fear  which  his  very  name  struck 
into  them.  Knowing  this,  and  knowing  that  the 
French  general  knew  it  also,  he  hoped  to  do  some 
considerable  service ;  and  flattered  himself  that 
the  enemy,  encouraged  by  the  notorious  timidity 
of  the  States,  would  grow  insolent,  and  eive  him 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  them  to  battle.  But 
the  Dutch  always  prevented  him  from  seeking  or 
seizing  the  opportunity  for  success.  They  were 
satisAed  with  what  had  been  done ;  they,  said  he, 
will  never  more  this  war  venture  anything  that 
may  be  decisive,  being  of  opinion  that  they  have 
already  enough  in  their  possession  for  their  secu- 
rity, and  that  France  will  assist  them  in  disposing 
of  this  possession  as  they  shall  think  best.  Six 
weeks  he  was  detained  in  the  camp  of  Meldert  by 
their  miserable  deputies,  who,  however,  had  grace 
enough  to  acknowledge  their  error  when,  having 
at  last  allowed  him  to  march  on  G«nappe,  the 


French  immediately  made  what  Marlborongfa  calls 
a  shameful  retreat,  showing  thereby  plainly  to 
both  armies  that  they  would  not  venture  to  fight. 
A  succession  of  heavy  rains  then  came  on,  and 
delayed  him  when  he  was  in  high  hopes  of  retriev- 
ing the  time  which  had  been  wasted,  and  the  cam- 
paign ended  without  a  blow  being  strock  io 
this  quarter.  The  French  historians,  not  con- 
tented with  extolling  Yendome  for  having  suffered 
no  loss,  (which  was  no  inconnderable  praise  for  a 
man  who  had  been  opposed  to  such  an  antagonist,) 
represent  Marlborough  as  having  used  every 
means  to  bring  him  to  action,  and  being  constantly 
baifled  by  his  consummate  skill :  and  as  if  this 
falsehood  were  not  sufficient,  they  affirm  that  the 
whole  English  nation  and  the  Parliament  blamed 
his  conduct. 

The  conduct  of  the  States  at  this  time  had  so 
incensed  not  the  whigs  alone,  who  never  regarded 
anything  with  moderation,bat  even  the  calm  and 
temperate  Godolphin,  that  it  was  proposed  in  the 
British  cabinet  to  form  a  union  with  the  rest  of 
the  allies  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  the  Dutch 
from  tampering  with  France.  This  was  prevented 
by  Marlborough.  It  was  one  of  the  merits  of  that 
incomparable  Englishman  that,  however  much  he 
might  sufller  individually  in  feelings  and  in  popular 
reputation,  he  never,  under  any  impulse  of  cha- 
grin or  resentment,  lost  sight  of  the  great  object 
of  the  alliance,  and  the  general  good.  He  there- 
fbre  continually  labored  to  conciliate  the  alhes 
towards  each  other,  and  all  to  England,  and  Eng- 
land to  each  and  all ;  while  in  his  confidential 
correspondence  with  Godolphin,  it  appears  how 
clearly  he  saw,  and  how  deeply  he  felt,  the  mis- 
policy  of  one  kind  or  other  which  prevailed  in  all 
their  councils.  "  No  reasoning  or  success,"  he 
said,  "  could  prevail  with  the  States  to  think  any- 
thing reasonable  but  what  tended  to  their  own  pai^ 
ticalar  interest."  Godolphin  said  that  the  empe- 
ror's behavior  had  been  so  unaccountable,  as  to 
put  the  rest  of  the  allies  under  the  same  difficul- 
ties as  if  he  had  acted  by  directions  from  Ver- 
sailles, and  Marlborough  acknowledged  to  his 
friend  that  he  was  weary  of  serving,  because 
every  country  with  which  they  had  to  deal,  acted 
so  contrary  to  the  public  good.  "  In  the  army," 
says  he,  "I  must  do  them  right, — there  is  all 
the  desire  imaginable  to  venture  their  lives  for  the 
public  good  ;  but  all  other  sorts  of  people  on  this 
side  of  the  water  are  so  very  wise,  that  I  am 
afraid  at  last  they  will  bring  us  to  a  bad  peace. 
For  myself,  I  am  old,  and  shall  not  live  to  see  the 
misfortunes  that  must  happen  in  Christendom ; 
if  the  French  be  suffbred  to  get  the  better  of  this 
war." 

But  there  were  greater  embarrassments  than 
these  :  his  consummate  ability,  both  as  a  negotia- 
tor and  a  general,  and  the  deserved  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  upon  the  continent  by  ioes 
and  friends,  counterbalanced  all  disadvantages 
there ;  the  obstacles  which  no  prudence,  no  desert 
could  overcome,  were  at  home,  where  he  snflfered 
alike  from  the  imprudence  of  his  friends  and  the 
treachery  of  his  enemies.    The  queen  had  not  for- 

?'iven  the  whigs  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
breed  Sunderland  into  office ;  and  the  whigs  had 
not  learned  moderation.  A  struggle  arose  between 
the  crowD  and  the  ministers  concerning  the  disposal 
of  church  preferment.  Godolphin  and  Marlbo- 
rough would  have  conceded  all  they  could  to  the 
inclinations,  and  even  to  the  weakness  and  preju- 
dice of  their  sovereign,  and  thus,  by  yielding,  have 
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in  the  end  strea^rthened  their  infloence.  But  their 
eoUeague*  ia  office  were  uncompromising,  over- 
bearing men.  Sunderland  perpetually  api^aled  to 
bia  mother-in-law,  the  duchess,  and  neither  her  hus- 
band nor  Giodolphin  could  allay  the  irritation  which 
he  excited.  The  lord  treasurer  and  the  com- 
maodersn-chief  became,  as  before,  objects  of  jeal- 
ousy 10  the  whigs,  because,  while  they  attempted 
to  orercome  the  queen's  objections  on  the  one 
hand,  they  deprecated  the  indecent  violence  of 
these  peisons  on  the  other.  "  I  am  out  of  heart," 
says  Marlborough,  "  and  wonder  at  the  courage 
of  the  lord  treasurer ;  for  were  I  used  (as  I  do 
not  doubt  but  I  shall)  as  he  is  by  the  whigs,  who 
threaten  to  abandon  liim  whenever  the  queen 
does  not  do  what  they  like,  I  would  not  continue 
in  business  for  all  this  world  could  give  me  ;  and 
I  believe  they  would  be  the  first  that  would  have 
reason  to  repent."  As  far  as  regarded  the  great 
objects  of  foreign  policy,  the  whigs  acted  well ; 
but  in  domestic  concerns  they  were  not  less  indis- 
creet than  intemperate,  and  sometimes  indeed  they 
betrayed  a  want  of  principle  as  well  as  of  discre- 
itoa.  For  the  sake  of  intimidating  the  queen, 
they  made  advances  to  the  violent  tories,  and 
for  a  time  cooperated  with  them  in  Parliament,  at 
the  risk  of  breaking  up  the  whole  system  of  pol- 
icy, foreign  and  domestic. 

It  was  Marlborough's  fortune  to  experience  the 
truth  of  his  own  observation,  that  a  great  many 
who  can  do  no  good,  have  it  always  in  their 
power  to  do  hurt.    The  duchess  had  placed  about 
the  person  of  the  queen  one  of  her  distant  rela- 
tions, the  daughter  of  a  merchant  who  had  been 
reduced  to  poverty ;    she  had  saved  the  family 
from  want,  obtained  places  and  establishments  for 
all  the  children,  and  took  this  Abigail  Hill  from 
service  ia  the  family  of  Lady  Rivers,  to  make  her 
one  of  the  bed-chamber  women.     This  woman, 
afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Queen 
'         Anne's  reign,  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Masham,  did  for 
I         Louis  XI V.  what  all  his  generals  and  armies,  all 
his  power,  and  all  his  policy  could  not  have  done : 
b^  her  means  the  counsels  of  Godolphin  and  the 
▼ictories  of  Marlborough    were   frustrated,   and 
France,  at  a  moment  when  she  must  otherwise 
have  received  the  law  of  peace  from  England,  was 
'        enabled  to  dictate  it  to  Europe.  It  was  at  this  time 
tiat  her  influence  was  first  discovered.     Abigail, 
'        by  the  father's  side,  stood  in  precisely  the  same 
'        degree  of  affinity  to  Harley  as  by  the  mother's  to 
'        the  duchess ;  he  had  neglected  her  and  her  fam- 
ily when  they  were  in  distress,  but  he  acknowl- 
'        edged  the    relationship  when  he    perceived  that 
by  means  of  this  iustrument  he  could  establish  a 
secret  influence  with  the  queen.     History  cannot 
I        be  perused  without  some  feeling  of  humiliation 
for  our  countrjr  and  our  kind,  when  it  cannot  be 
tinderstood    without  developing  such  pitiful  in- 
trigues as  these.      The  violence  of  Sunderland, 
I        Halifax  and  Somen,  and  the  extreme  imprudence 
with   which  the    duchess  espoused  their  cause, 
I         assailing  her  royal  mistress  with  perpetual  solicita- 
I        tioas,  and  wearying,  and  even  worrying  her  with 
I        nproaehes  for  her  diminished  friendship  and  alien- 
I         ated  confidence,  disposed  Anne  to  commit  herself 
I         to  the  guidance  of  this  bed-chamber  woman,  who 
I         possessed  just  talent  enough  to  direct  her  inclina- 
tions by  always  appearing  to  assent  to  them,  and 
I        of  Harley,  who  flattered  her  weakness,  streugth- 
I        ened  all  her  prejudices,  confirmed  her  in  her  an- 
h        tipathtes,  and  succeeded  in  making  her  as  com- 
I        ^ete  a  dissembler  as  himself.    The  oause  of  her 


pertinacious  resistance  to  every  promotion  which 
could  strengthen  the  whigs,  or  satisfy  them,  and 
this  not  only  to  the  rash  solicitations  of  the  duch- 
ess, but  to  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  when 
they  represented  the  impossibility  of  carrying  on 
the  public  business  against  open  enemies  and  dis- 
contented friends,  was  explained,  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  Harley  held  midnight  confer- 
ences with  her,  to  which  he  was  admitted  by 
Mrs.  Masham's  means.  But  when  Marlborough, 
whose  letters  to  the  queen  breathed  always  the 
genuine  spirit  of  respectful  and  affectionate  loy- 
alty, hinted  at  those  secret  counsels  by  which  her 
Majesty  was  estranged  from  her  old  tried  servants, 
the  queen  denied  the  existence  of  any  such  coun- 
sels, with  such  protestations  of  sincerity  and  such 
solemnity  of  falsehood  as  must  stamp  her  mem- 
ory with  disgrace. 

Harley  indeed,  to  whose  tuition  she  had  com- 
mitted herself,  was  a  man  of  matchless  insincer- 
ity. Even  Dt.  Somerville,  the  ablest  apolo- 
gist of  the  tories  of  that  reign,  declares  with 
an  honorable  feeling  of  an  historian's  highest 
duties,  that  the  part  which  Harley  acted,  "  exhib- 
its a  scene  of  dissimulation  and  duplicity,  for  which 
neither  his  sympathy  with  the  sovereign,  nor  the 
unjustifiable  conduct  of  the  junta  to  her,  nor  the 
goodness  of  the  end  which  he  had  in  view,  suppos- 
ing that  to  be  admitted,  can  aJord  any  apologv." 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin  were  long  before  they 
would  believe  the  treachery  of  a  man  whom  they 
had  so  essentially  served  and  so  entirely  trusted ; 
and  Sunderland  reproached  them  with  this.  But 
it  is  no  dishonor  to  have  been  deceived  by  solemn 
asseverations  and  consummate  falsehood.  The 
facts  however  at  length  were  established  beyond 
all  possibility  of  further  doubt.'  The  thorough- 
paced dissembler  still  persisted  in  denying  them, 
and  addressed  a  letter  to  (rodolphin  full  of  profes- 
sions of  innocence  and  zeal  for  his  service.  Go- 
dolphin replied  in  these  words :  "  I  have  received 
your  letter,  and  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  hap- 
pened, to  lose  the  good  opinion  I  had  so  much 
inclination  to  have  of  yon.  But  I  cannot  help 
seeing,  nor  believing  my  senses.  I  am  very  far 
from  having  deserved  it  of  you.  God  forgive 
you."  The  discovery  of  a  treasonable  corre- 
spondence which  one  of  Harley 's  clerks  carried  on 
with  Fiance,  and  by  which  means  the  intended 
expedition  against  Toulon  had  been  revealed, 
enabled  the  ministers  to  demand  his  dismissal ;  for 
though  the  clerk  at  the  time  of  his  execution  fully 
exculpated  Harley  of  any  participation  in  the  trea- 
son, it  was  plain  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  culpa- 
ble negligence  in  leaving  papers  of  the  highest 
importance  and  secrecy  open  to  the  common  clerks 
in  his  office.  Still  the  queen  would  have  retained 
him  in  office,  even  though  Godolphin  and  Marlbo- 
rough tendered  their  resignation  as  the  alterna- 
tive. Godolphio's  tender  she  received  with  un- 
concern, but  she  was  much  affected  at  Marlbo- 
rough's ;  her  personal  regard  for  a  man  as  amiable 
as  he  was  great  was  not  yet  extinguished,  snd 
the  sense  of  his  splendid  actions  was  before  her. 
She  entreated  him  not  to  leave  her  service, — but 
his  resolution  was  made  to  stand  or  fall  with  Go- 
dolphin ;  and  when  that  was  not  to  be  shaken,  the 
queen  remained  obstinate  in  her  purpose.  The 
cabinet  council  assembled,  and  Harley  would  have 
proeeeded  to  business  without  the  two  heads  of 
the  administration.  He  was  interrupted  by  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who,  while  the  members  were 
looking  at  each  other  with  surprise  and  uneasiness, 
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rose  and  said,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deliberate 
when  the  commander-in-chief  and  the  lord  treas- 
urer are  absent.  This  broke  up  the  council ; 
the  queen  withdrew  with  evident  emotions  of 
anger  and  disappointment;  but  she  felt  that  a 
minister  could  not  be  constituted  by  mere  favor, 
and  sending  for  Marlborough  the  next  day,  in- 
formed him  that  Harlev  should  retire.  Perhaps 
from  that  day  her  hatred  to  Marlborough  may  be 
dated. 

In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  1708,  an 
attempt  at  invasion  was  made,  upon  which  greu. 
hopes  had  been  founded  by  the  French.  The  min- 
isters were  aware  of  this  danger,  and  had  provided 
against  it.  They  blockaded  Dunkirk,  and  when 
the  French  squadron,  with  the  pretender  on  board, 
taking  advantage  of  a  gale  which  enabled  them  to 
Meape  out  of  port,  sailed  for  Scotland,  and 
Kaehed  the  Frith  of  Forth,  they  found  the  English 
aiiips  were  there  before  them.  An  attempt  to 
land  at  Inverness  was  baffled  by  the  winds,  and 
thus  the  troops  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
continent  were  left  again  disposable  for  foreign 
service.  As  soon  as  the  danger  was  averted, 
Marlborough  recrossed  the  sea,  and  arranged  the 
plan  of  the  campaign  at  the  Hague  with  Eugene 
and  the  Pensionary  Heinsius.  It  was  agreed  that 
one  army  should  be  formed  on  the  Moselle  under 
the  Prince,  another  under  Marlborough  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  that  the  ostensible  project  should 
be,  an  invasion  on  the  side  of  Lorraine,  but  that 
)the  two  armies  should  unite  by  a  rapid  march  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  endeavor  to  give  battle  to 
the  enemy  before  they  cpuld  receive  the  reinforce- 
ments drawn  from  distant  quarters.  Before  this 
could  be  effected,  there  were  difficulties  to  over- 
come with  the  German  princes,  and  with  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  who  now  commanded  the 
imperial  troops ;  and  this  occasioned  so  many 
delays,  that  Marlborough  began  to  fear  his  meas- 
ures would  be  in  a  great  degree  broken.  "  See," 
said  he,  "  the  great  advantage  the  King  of  France 
has  over  the  allies,  since  we  depend  upon  the 
humors  of  several  princes,  and  he  has  nothing 
but  bis  own  will  and  pleasure !"  And  in  another 
letter  he  says,  "  The  slowness  of  the  Germans  is 
such,  that  we  must  be  always  disappointed." 
More  than  a  month  was  lost  by  these  vexatious 
impediments ;  and  this  loss  of  time  was  of  the 
more  consequence,  because  it  was  now  apparent 
that  the  French  would  make  their  great  effort  on 
the  side  of  Flanders,  and  that  nothing  could  be 
done  to  distract  their  attention  to  any  other  quar- 
ter. The  arrangements  being  at  length  com- 
pleted Marlborough  on  the  3d  of  July  announced 
to  the  States  by  a  courier  from  Terbank,  that 
Eugene  was  about  to  join  him,  and  might  be 
expected  on  the  5th  or  Sth,  when  it  was  their 
intention  to  move  directly  on  the  enemy,  and 
bring  on  a  battle,  trusting  in  God  to  bless  their 
designs. 

The  head-quarters  had  been  fixed  at  Terbank 
since  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  enemy 
made  a  movement  which  seemed  to  threaten  Lou- 
vain.  They  had  done  this  to  conceal  their  real 
intentions,  which  were  well  planned,  and  founded 
upon  the  general  discontent  of  the  Flemish  and 
Brabanters,  excited  by  the  oppressive  government 
of  the  Dutch.  A  scheme  for  betraying  Antwerp 
into  their  possession  had  been  discovered  and  frus- 
trated. But  decamping  suddenly  from  Brain 
1' Allien,  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  they  moved 
towards   the  Dender,  and    despatching   several 


corps  to  the  different  places  where  they  had  a  cor- 
respondence with  the  disaffected,  they  got  pooses- 
sion  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  threatened  Bma- 
sels.  Upon  the  first  intelligence  of  their  more- 
ments,  Marlborough  approached  that  capital,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  6th  encamped  at  AsiA. 
There  he  learnt  the  enemy's  success.  The  aJuia 
in  Brussels  was  very  great,  and  even  in  the  aimy 
it  seemed  that  there  was  a  disposition  to  ceiMore 
the  commander,  as  if  the  mischief  had  befalloi 
through  his  misconduct.  At  this  critical  time 
Eugene  arrived  ;  he  had  left  his  cavalry  at  Maes- 
tricht,  and  hastened  to  take  a  personal  share  in 
the  expected  battle ;  but  his  troops  could  not 
come  up  in  time.  The  spirits  of  the  army  were 
raised  by  his  presence,  for  Eugene  was  almost  as 
much  admirea  and  beloved  as  Marlborough  him- 
self. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  French  was  to  get 
possession  of  Ondenard,  an  important  point  for 
the  defence  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  and  now  the 
only  channel  of  a  direct  communication  with  Eng-' 
land.     They  invested  it  on  the  morning  of  the 
9th,  ordered  a  train  of  heavy  artillery  from  Tonr- 
nay,  and  prepared  to  occupy  the  strong  camp  of 
Lessines  on  the  Dender,  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
ing the  siege.     But  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the 
allied  army  broke  up  from  Asch,  and,  though  the 
distance  which  they  had  to  march  was  twice  that 
of  the  enemy,  anticipated  them  at  Lessines,  secured 
that  point,  threw  bridges  over  the  Dender,  aod 
interposed  between  them  and  their  own  froatiera. 
The  French,  who  bad  presumed  too  much  upon 
success,   and    who  expected    that    Marlborocgh 
would  have  contented  himself  with  covering  ibe 
great  towns  in  his  rear,  were  confounded  at  his 
unexpected  appearance.    There  existed  no  good 
will  between  the  Dnkes  of  Burgundy  aod  Ven- 
dome,  and  the  hour  of  danger,  instead  of  reconcil- 
ing them,  seemed  to  exasperate  their  contpntioa ; 
each  became  more  vehement  in  urginehis  cona- 
sels  as  more  appeared  to  be  at  stake.     They  reha- 
quished  the  investment  of  Oudenard,  and  direeted 
their  march  to  Gavre,  where  ihey  had  prepared 
bridges  for  crossing  the  Scheldt.    Marlbonnigh 
and  Eugene  pushed  forward  in  pursuit,  and  the 
battle  of  Oudenard,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in 
military  history,  was  brought  on.     The  dispute 
between  the  French  generals  continued  to  the  very 
moment  of  action,  and  the  indecision  which  was 
thus  produced,  more  than  counterbalanced  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  might  have  derived  from  the 
ground ;  for  Marlborough  said  their  post  was  as 
strong  as  was  possible  to  be  found,  and  admitted 
that  the  advantage  which  he  gave  them  by  attack- 
ing them  in  such  a  situation,  Vould  have  been  too 
much,  if  he  had  not  preferred  the  good  of  fais 
queen  and  his  country  before  any  personal  coa- 
cem.     Scarcely  any  artillery  was  used  on  either 
side;  the  allies  had  only  those  pieces  employed 
which  were  with  the  advanced  detachment,  toi 
the  French  appear  not  to  have  brought  more  thaa 
six  pieces  into  play.    It  was  by  musketry  that  the 
day  was  decided.    The  enemy  behaved  well  duiiag 
the  action,  particularly  the  dragoons  and  the  house- 
hold troops,  but  they  were  beaten  at  last  out  of  all 
good  behavior ;  the  word  for  retreat  was  no  sooner 
given  than  they  took  flight  in  the  utmost  disoidcr, 
and   if  the  darkness  had  not  favored  them,  the 
destruction  would  have  been  as  complete  as  the 
rout.     "  Night,"  says  Colonel  Blackader,  "  put  a 
screen  of  darkness  between  us  and   them,  and 
thereby  saved  them,  in  all  probability,  firom  as 
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ffToat  a  defeat  as  ever  tbev  got."  "  If  we  had 
been  bo  happy,"  says  Marlborough,  "as  to  have 
had  two  more  hours  of  daylight,  I  believe  we 
should  have  made  an  end  to  this  war." 

The  night  was  so  dark  that  the  positions  of  the 
tioops  at  last  could  only  be  discerned  by  the  flashes 
of  musketry,  and  the  allies,  some  of  whom  had 
already  mistaken  each  other  for  enemies,  were 
ordered  to  halt  as  they  stood,  fur  fear  of  any  fur- 
ther mistake.  The  enemy  were  thus  suffered  to 
escape ;  many  of  them,  however,  were  bewildered 
aod  wandered  into  the  poets  of  the  allies,  and 
many  were  captured  by  a  stratagem  of  Eugene's, 
who  ordered  several  drummers  to  beat  the  French 
retreat,  and  the  refugee  officers  to  give  the  rally- 
ing word  of  the  different  corps:  A  mot,  Cham- 
pagne! i  moi,  Picardii!  d  mm,  Piimonl!  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  6000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  8000  prisoners ;  that  of  the  allies 
was  computed  at  3500.  The  conquerors  remained 
upon  the  field,  "  where,"  says  Blackader,  "  the 
bed  of  honor  was  both  hard  and  cold ;  but  we 
passed  the  night  as  well  as  the  groans  of  dying 
men  would  aUow  us,  bein?  thankful  for  our  pres- 
ervation." The  French  left  most  of  their 
wounded  on  the  ground  ;  Marlborough  had  them 
carried  into  Oudeuaid,  and  attended  with  the  same 
care  as  bis  own  men.  The  Electoral  Prince  of 
Hanover,  afterwards  George  II.,  distinguished 
himself  in  this  battle,  and  had  a  horse  killed  under 
him.    Charles  Stuart  was  with  the  French. 

No  time  was  lost  by  the  two  great  commanders 
of  the  allies.  The  lines  which  the  French  had 
constructed  from  Ypres  to  Wameton,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  the  country  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Lys,  were  forced  before  Berwick,  who  was 
hastening  to  defend  them,  could  arrive  ;  six  hours 
more,  and  the  attempt  might  have  been  too  late. 
The  French  on  their  part  rallied  with  character- 
istic readiness.  They  had  generals  upon  the  spot 
who  would  have  been  accounted  first  rate,  if  they 
had  not  been  opposed  to  Marlborough ;  and  their 
poasessiou  of  Ghent  prevented  the  ailies  from  get- 
ting cannon  by  water.  Marlborough's  wish  was 
to  mask  Lille  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
France  by  that  frontier ;  the  country  was  open  to 
him ;  already  one  of  his  parties  had  burnt  the 
suburbs  of  Arras,  and  the  people,  in  their  alarm 
had  sent  to  solicit  the  king's  leave  to  treat  concern- 
ing contributions.  But  even  Eugene  thought  this 
design  too  bold  and  impracticable,  till  Lille  could 
be  bad  for  a  flace  d'armet  aod  magazine.  The 
aie^e  of  that  place  was  "  the  only  operation  in 
which  the  views,  means,  and  interests  of  all  par- 
ties oould  be  brought  to  coincide."  But  it  was  so 
hazardous  an  undertakins-  that  Vendome  declared 
an  able  commander  like  Eugene  would  never  ven- 
ture to  ea^ge  in  it,  and  it  was  made  the  subject  of 
general  ndicule.  The  fortifications  were  exceed- 
ingly strong.  Vauban,  under  whoee  immediate 
auperiotendence  they  were  constructed,  had  drawn 
up  a  project  for  their  defence,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  engineer,  his  nephew.    The 

Sarrison  consisted  of  nearly  15,000  men,  under 
Mufflers,  who  was  distinguished  for  his  skill 
in  defending  fortified  places.  The  French  had 
100,000  men  in  the  field  to  act  against  the  besieg- 
ers ;  sod  as  they  commanded  both  the  Scheldt  and. 
the  Lys,  the  allies  could  not  commence  the  siege 
without  conducting  their  whole  train  of  artillery  and 
stotes  by  land,  through  these  hostile  forces.  No 
silage  was  ever  undertaken  under  greater  difficul- 
ties, and  the  French  themselves  aouuit  that  never 


were  preparations  better  concerted  nor  more  proper 
to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  enemy.  The  batter- 
ing pieces  were  brought  from  Maestricht  and  from 
Holland  to  Brussels,  where  ninety-four  pieces  of 
cannon,  sixty  mortars,  and  above  3,000  ammu- 
nition wagons  were  collected ;  the  number  of 
draught  horses  required  for  these  was  calculated 
at  16,000.  The  convoy  occupied  a  line  of  fifteen 
miles,  and  had  to  traverse  a  track  of  five-and- 
twenty  leagues.  Both  armies  were  wholly  intent 
upon  it,  one  to  secure,  the  other  to  prevent  its 
march  ;  but  so  perfect  w^re  the  skill  and  vigilance 
of  the  allied  commanders,  that  the  mareh  was  ef- 
fected  without  losing  a  single  carriage,  and  with- 
out affurding  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  making 
an  attempt  upon  it.  "  Posterity,"  olwerves  Feu- 
quidres,  "  will  scarcely  believe  the  fact." 

Having  failed  in  their  hopes  of  preventing  the 
siege,  the  enemy  made  the  utmost  efforts  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  the  field  and  relieve  the 
town  Vendome  declared  his  intention  of  attempt- 
ing it,  and  said  he  had  a  carte  blanche  from  the 
king.  The  language  of  Marlborough  shows  at  the 
time  his  habitu^  reliance  upon  the  Divine  favor  on 
a  good  cause,  and  his  desire  of  peace.  "  If,"  said 
he,  "we  have  a  second  action,  and  God  blesses 
onr  just  cause,  this,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the 
last  campaign :  ibr  I  think  they  would  not  venture 
a  battle,  hut  that  they  are  resolved  to  submit  to 
any  condition  if  the  success  be  on  our  side ;  and  if 
they  should  g^t  the  better,  they  wrill  think  them- 
selves masters  :  so  that  if  there  be  an  action  it  is 
likely  to  lie  the  last  this  war.  If  God  continues 
on  our  side,  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  our  troops 
being  good,  though  not  so  numerous  as  theirs. 
I  dare  say  before  half  the  troops  have  fought, 
the  success  will  declare,  I  hope  in  God,  on  onr 
side ;  and  that  I  may  have  what  I  earnestly  wish 
for,  quiet."  Burgundy  and  Vendome,  leaving  a 
flying  camp  of  80,000  men  to  protect  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  crossed  the  Scheldt  and  formed  a  junction 
with  Berwick,  in  the  plain  between  Grammont  and 
Lessines.  Their  united  forces  exceeded  110,000 
men,  and  the  allied  commandets  were  greatly  in 
hopes,  that,  in  the  confidence  of  strength,  they 
would  attempt  to  make  good  their  boasting.  ' '  The 
ground,"  said  Marlborough,  "  is  so  very  much  for 
our  advantage  that,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  we 
shall  certainly  beat  them ;  so  that  it  were  to  be 
wished  they  would  venture,  but  I  really  think  they 
will  not."  They  looked  at  his  position  more  than 
once,  and  more  than  once  appealed  to  the  court  for 
directions,  and  more  than  once  were  ordered  to  risk 
an  attack.  Vendome  would  have  attempted  it  at 
firat,  but  was  restrained  by  Berwick's  opposition : 
he  himself,  upon  reconnoitring  the  allies  for  the  last 
time,  acknowledged  that  it  was  too  hazardous ;  and 
Berwick  admits  that  if  Marlborough  had  not  been 
restrained  by  the  Dutch  deputies  from  becoming 
the  assailant  at  that  hour,  the  French  most  have 
received  a  fatal  and  inevitable  overthrow. 

The  siege  went  on  slowly  and  ill.  Marlbo- 
rough not  only  complains  of  misconduct  in  the  en- 
gineers, but  of  treachery.  Eugene  was  wounded, 
and  Marlborough,  supplying  his  place  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  siege,  discovert,  what  had  not  been 
made  known  to  the  prince,  that  there  did  not 
remain  powder  and  ball  for  more  than  four  days. 
The  deputies,  alarmed  not  more  at  the  difficulty 
than  the  expense,  importuned  him  to  abandon  the 
attempt.  Supplies,  however,  were  brought  from 
Ostend  by  the  excellent  conduct  of  Generals  Webb 
and  Cadugan ;  and  jtist  when  the  French  had  suc- 
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needed  in  captartng  a  concidenUe  magasine  at 
Nieuport,  the  city,  after  sixty  days'  siege,  snnen- 
dered.  There  remained  the  citadel,  which  was 
a  master-piece  of  art,  and  the  enemy  fomned 
a  bold  plan  for  relieving  it,  or  making  themselves 
amends  for  its  loss  by  getting  poEsession  of  Brus- 
sels. The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  with  15,000  men, 
was  recalled  from  the  Rhine  for  this  purpose,  and 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  that  great  city,  when  it 
■vna  thought  impossible  that  the  allies  could  come 
to  its  defence,  the  main  army  of  the  French  being 
interposed  in  their  strong  position  behind  the 
Scheldt  which  they  had  been  three  months  in  for- 
tifying. By  a  series  of  movements,  the  most 
masterly  in  militarr  history,  Eugene  and  Marlbo- 
rough so  effectually  deceived  and  surprised  the 
enemy,  that  they  accomplished  a  passage  almost 
without  opposition,  when  the  troops  expected  the 
bloodiest  day  they  had  ever  experienced.  The 
elector  immediately  abandoned  his  attempt  upon 
Brussels,  leaving  not  only  his  cannon,  bnt  his 
wounded  also.  There  had  been  given  great  alarm 
in  Holland  and  England  for  Antwerp  as  well  as 
Brussels  and,  Ba3rs  Marlborough,  there  was  bnt 
too  much  reason  ;  for  had  not  God  favored  our 
passage  of  the  Scheldt,  they  must  have  been  in 
danger,  for  not  only  the  towns,  but  the  people  of 
this  country  hate  the  Dutch.  In  another  letter  he 
says,  "  My  Lord  Haversham  may  be  angry,  but 
Prince  Eugene  and  myself  shall  nave  the  inward 
•atisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  struggled 
with  more  difficulties,  and  have  been  blessed  with 
more  success  than  ever  was  known  before  in  one 
campaign.  The  citadel  soon  surrendered.  The 
whole  siege  cost  the  besiegers  not  less  than 
14,000  men.  The  loss  of  the  garrison  was  8,000. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  arduous,  the  longest  and 
bloodiest  sieges  in  modem  warfare.  The  lateness 
of  the  season,  for  it  was  not  till  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber that  Marshal  Boufilers  capitulated,  made  the 
French  king  suppose  the  allies  would  immediately 
go  into  winter  quarters,  satisfied  with  their  suc- 
cess. Marlborough,  however,  withput  delay  in- 
rested  Ghent,  though  the  frost  had  begun,  and 
they  could  neither  break  ground  for  their  batter- 
ies, nor  open  their  trenches ;  and  if  the  canals  had 
frozen,  their  means  of  getting  forage  would  have 
been  out  off.  "  But  my  reliance  is,"  said  he, 
"  that  God,  who  has  protected  and  kept  us  hith- 
erto, will  enable  us  to  finish  it  with  the  taking  the 
town."  Soldiers  as  well  as  officers  were  con- 
Tinced  of  the  necessity  of  recovering  it.  The 
weather  changed  in  his  favor,  and  C^unt  de  la 
Motte  made  a  bad  defence ;  though  he  had  so 
strong  a  garrison,  that  when  they  marched  out, 
and  Marlborough  saw  their  numbers  and  con- 
dition, he  said  it  was  astonishing  they  shonld  suf- 
fer a  place  of  such  consequence  to  be  taken  at 
such  a  season  with  so  little  loss.  Bruges  was 
immediately  abandoned  by  the  enemy.  Both 
places  were  of  the  utmost  impoitanee,  for  without 
them  the  allies  could  neither  have  been  quiet  in 
their  winter  quarters,  nor  have  opened  the  next 
campaign  with  advantage.  This,  said  the  com- 
mander, "  is  ended  to  my  own  heart's  desire ;  and  as 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  vinble  in  this  whole 
matter,  I  hope  her  Nlajesty  will  think  it  due  to 
Him  to  return  public  thanks."  He  never  failed- 
to  do  so  after  victory,  though  Colonel  Blackader 
says  these  things  were  ridicnled  in  the  army ;  yet, 
he  adds,  "  Providence  had  been  so  wonderfully 
favorable  to  them  in  this  campaign,  that  it  was 
taken  notice  of  even  by  the  graceless." 


The  pressure  of  this  long  contest  was 
severely  felt  in  France,  aed  though  on  the  side  of 
GermanT  and  Savoy,  the  exertions  of  the  French 
balanced  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  and  in  Spain  tin 
preponderance  was  on  their  side,  it  was  plain  that 
the  courae  which  Marlbonmeh  was  parsuin^,  in- 
vinciUe  as  he  was  found  to  be,  would,  if  it  were 
continued,  enable  him  to  dictate  peace  at  Paris. 
Louis  therefore  offered  lo  negotiate,  and  jtopcBei 
large  terms,  less  it  is  to  be  believed  with  the 
expectation  that  they  would  be  accepted,  than  in 
the  hope  of  dividing  the  allies,  and  breaking  up  a 
confederacy  which  was  kept  together  by  the  coe- 
sunmiate  prudence  of  the  English  gencnl  alone. 
The  Marquis  de  Torcy,  who  was  sent  to  condnet 
the  negotiation,  oflercd  Marlborough  two  millifms 
of  livres  if  he  could  obtain  Naples  and  Sicily  for 
Philip,  or  Naples  alone,  or  the  preserratioB  a{ 
Dunkirk,  er  of  Strasbnnr,  and  if  all  eocJd  be 
obtained  together  with  Landau,  he  offered  him 
double  that  sum,  pledging  the  word  and  honor  of 
the  king  for  its  payment.  Among  the  many  slan- 
ders with  which  the  memory  of  Marlborough  has 
been  assailed,  he  has  been  reproached  for  his  con- 
duct on  this  occasion  as  only  not  having  accepted 
the  bribe.  Never  was  any  reproach  more  injori- 
ous.  No  other  statement  of  the  fact  exists  than 
what  Torcy  himself  has  given,  and  from  that  it 
appears  that  Marlborough  s  oondnct  was  exactly 
what  might  have  been  expected  from  hira,  digni- 
fied and  prudent.  He  returned  no  answer  to  the 
proposal ;  changed  the  conversation  immediately 
whenever  it  was  resumed,  and  by  the  manner  ia 
which  he  adhered  to  his  instructions,  proved  to -the 
marquis,  that  it  was  as  impossible  to  prevail  over 
him  by  such  means,  as  to  beat  him  in  the  field.  An 
expression  of  indignation  was  not  called  for.  h 
making  the  offer,  Torcy  only  obeyed  the  oideis 
of  his  sovereign,  whose  money  had  formerly  been 
graciously  received  in  England  both  by  the  prince 
on  the  throne,  and  the  patriots  in  opposition ;  and 
the  English  government,  through  the  agency  of 
Marlborough  himself,  had  been  accustomed  to 
employ  the  same  golden  arguments  with  the  min- 
isters of  the  allied  powers.  The  offer  therefrae 
was  not  then,  as  it  would  be  in  these  days,  an 
insult.  Toicy  acted  conformably  to  the  times 
when  he  made  it,  and  Marlborough  conformably 
to  himself  when  he  received  it  with  silent  disdaiii, 
and  pursued  the  business  of  their  meeting  with 
an  unaltered  temper. 

He  has  been  accused  also  by  his  enemies  at 
home,  and  the  slander  has  been  accredited  and  re- 
peated abroad  from  that  time  to  this,  of  having  ob- 
structed the  peace  for  the  sake  of  his  own  pnvate 
and  personal  interests.  The  treaty  broke  off  be- 
cause the  allies  required  that  the  whole  Spanidi 
monarchy  should  be  given  up  by  Philip  within  two 
months,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  do  this,  Louis 
should  assist  the  allies  in  coinpelling  him  to  sub- 
mit to  the  terms  of  peace.  Both  in  France  and 
Spain  a  proper  advantage  was  made  of  this  de- 
mand, which  was  as  impolitic  as  it  was  in  evety 
way  indefensible.  But  wherever  it  originated, 
whether  with  the  counsellors  of  the  Archduke 
Charles,  whom  it  most  concerned,  and  who  were 
unwise  enough,  and  ungenerous  enough  for  any- 
thing, or  with  the  whigs  in  England,  who  had  not 
the  grace  of  bearing  their  faculties  meekly,  certain 
it  is  that  Madboiongh  disapproved  it,  and  ex- 
pressed his  decided  opinion  that  there  was  neither 
necessity  nor  utility  in  making  such  demands. 
He  says  io  a  confidential  letter  to  Godolphin, "  1 
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hare  as  iniieh  mntniBt  &a  the  eincaritT  of  France 
•a  anybody  living  can  hare :  bst  I  sWl  own  to 
yoa  that,  in  my  opinioD,  if  France  had  delivered 
the  towaa  pnmueed  by  the  pveUminarieB,  and  de- 
molished Dunkirk  and  the  otheT  towns  menticoed , 
they  must  have  been  at  our  discretioa,  so  that  if 
they  hod  played  tridu,  so  much  die  worse  for 
themael'ves."  No  man  rejoiced  more  in  the  pias- 
peot  of  feaee.  Tkaiag  the  whole  war,  peace  and 
retirement  had  heen  the  seeond  wish  of  his  hrart ; 
the  first  was  to  ensure  the  safety  of  his  country  by 
curbing  the  power  of  France.  At  this  time  he 
expected  peace  so  iiiUy,  that  he  had  ccnunenced 
anaogNtents  for  paying  and  dismissing  the  foieign 
troops,  and  for  the  letum  of  tite  army  to  England. 
But  he  did  not  cease  to  represent  to  ttie  cUHoet, 
that  the  sare  and  only  means  of  obtaining  the  tenns 
which  they  were  resolved  to  dictate,  were  to  pn>- 
Ytde  a  superior  force  in  the  Netherlands.  Unfor- 
tunately his  oolleagues  possessed  neither  the  same 
moderation  nor  the  same  foresight.  Contrary  to 
his  «pinien,  they  insisted  upon  terms  which  could 
not  be  accepted  without  a  total  sacrifice  of  honor 
and  feeUng,  and  they  relied  so  fully  upon  obtain- 
ing their  demands,  that  they  increased  not  his^ 
force  as  he  required,  in  order  to  ensure  success. 
On  this  point,  therefore,  Mr.  Coze  has  effectually 
Tindtooted  Marlborough,  proving  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  "he  did  not  diKet  the  negotiation,  that  he 
difleied  in  many  material  points  from  the  cabinet, 
and  was  guided  by  positive  instructions  which  he 
could  not  VBntnie  to  transgress."  Had  he  indeed 
(hie  biographer  adds)  eognieeed  the  sole  manage- 
ment, he  would  doubtless  have  framed  such  condi- 
tions as  would  have  been  accepted,  or  have  made 
such  preparations  as  would  have  enabled  him  to 
dictate  Us  own  terms  in  the  heart  of  France. 

While  the  Ekiglish  government  comnntted  this 
double  error,  the  French  made  every  efibrt  to 
strengthen  their  force  in  the  Netherlands.  Louis 
bad  said  that  hunger  would  compel  his  subjects  to 
follow  his  bread-wagons,  and  he  was  not  deceived 
in  calculating  that  the  general  distress  would  fill 
his  armies  vnth  men  who  could  find  no  other  means 
of  sabaistraee.  Vendome  was  removed  to  Spain, 
to  retrieve,  against  other  generals,  the  reputation 
which  he  had  lost  when  opposed  to  Marlborough  ; 
and  Villars,  whom  Voltaire  has  well  characterized 
as  ludcy,  braggart,  and  brave,  took  the  command 
in  Flandsrs.  The  alUes  deceived  him  by  their 
movements,  so  as  to  prevent  him  from  throwing 
troops  into  Tournay,  <x  properly  providing  it. 
Still  the  attempt  at  besieging  it  was  so  arduous, 
that  Villars  thought  it  would  oeonpy  them  the 
whole  campaign.  In  this  also  he  was  deceived. 
It  surrendered  after  a  destructive  siege  of  two 
months,  during  which  Villars  iaeflectually  at- 
tempted to  relieve  it.  The  citadel  was  given  vp  on 
the  third  of  September,  and  on  the  sixth,  part  of 
the  allies  under  the  prince  of  Hesse,  by  movements 
effected  with  great  skill  and  extraordinary  rapidity, 
entered  the  French  lines  withoot  oppositien,  and 
interposed  between  Mens,  which  it  was  intended  to 
besiege,  and  the  army  of  Villars,  who  was  again 
baffled  by  the  superior  activity  and  talents  of  his 
antagonists.  These  movements  led  to  the  battle 
of  Malplaquet,  tha  bloodiest  action  of  the  whole 
war,  and  the  best  fought  battle  in  which  the  French 
were  ever  defeated.  Boufflers  had  joined  the 
Freach  and  made  a  nnsteriy  retreat,  aner  Villars 
had  been  wonnded  and  carried  senseless  from  the 
field.  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  seem  to 
have  been  as  nearly  equal  as  may  be,  each  having 
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betwem  90  and  100,000  men.  The  loss  was 
greatest  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors.  Villars, 
whose  greca  qualities  were  disgraced  by  a  total 
disrega^  to  truth,  r^resents  the  loss  of  the  allies 
at  36,000,  and  his  own  at  only  6000 :  a  statement 
which,  if  it  were  true,  would  show  that  the  French 
army  must  have  been  either  struck  with  cowardice 
or  vnth  madness,  to  quit  the  fidd  when  the  advan- 
tage was  so  decidedly  on  their  side.  Colonel 
Biaekader,  irko  went  as  usuad  over  the  ground 
"  to  get  a  preaching  from  the  dead,"  believed  the 
loss  was  equal  on  both  sides.  Mr.  Coxe  estimates 
that  of  the  allies  at  30,000,  and  that  of  the  French 
at  14,000.  Biaekader,  who  acknowledges  that  he 
did  sot  expect  ta  see  the  enemy  fight  so  well,  says, 
it  was  the  most  deliberate,  sotemn,  and  well- 
ordered  battle  that  he  bad  ever  seen,  a  noble  and 
fine  di^wsitioB,  and  as  finely  executed.  Every 
one  was  at  his  post,  and  he  never  saw  troops  en- 
gage with  more  cheerfulness,  boldness,  aad  reso- 
lution. For  hhnself,  he  "never  had  a  more 
pleasmt  day  in  his  life." 

The  great  loss  (m  the  part  of  the  oonqaerOM 
arose  from  the  impetoosity  of  the  prince  of  (hange, 
who  made  the  attadc  contrary  to  his  instructions, 
before  he  could  be  properly  supported,  and  thus 
sacrificed  the  fiower  of  the  Dnteh  inftatry,  occa- 
sioning thereby  neariy  half  the  slaughter.  The 
enemies  of  Mariboroogh,  who  were  now  iacreas- 
ingbo^  in  violence  and  in  strength,  loudly  accused 
him  of  rashness  in  this  action,  and  of  wantonly 
throwing  away  the  lives  of  men  to  gratify  his  per- 
sonal ambition.  He  eould  not  lepel  this  cruel  ae- 
ousation,  without  throwing  a  censure  upon  the 
prince  of  Orange,  vidiich  would  have  produced  cer- 
tain mischief  He  had  afterwards  an  opportunity 
of  showing  how  he  resented  these  black  slanders, 
when  he  could  fix  upon  the  slanderer,  and  vindi- 
cate himself  without  injury  to  the  ptablic.  At  the 
very  time  when  he  was  thus  calumniated,  the 
grief  which  he  sufi%red  at  seeing  so  many  brave 
men  killed,  with  whom  he  had  lived  eight  years, 
and  when  Uiey  thought  themselves  sure  of  peace, 
had  actually  made  him  ill.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
humane  man,  and  that  too,  in  an  age  when  human- 
ity was  a  rare  virtue.  One  of  the  first  cares  after 
the  action  had  been  to  administer  relief  to  the 
wounded  French,  of  whom  3000  had  been  lefl  upon 
the  field,  and  to  arrange  means  with  the  French 
marshals  for  conveying  them  away.  He  did  not 
speak  of  the  victory  with  exultation,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do  on  his  other  great  days,  but  called 
it  a  very  murderous  battle;  and  Villus,  in  his 
usual  style  of  boasting,  said  to  the  king,  that  if  it 
pleased  God  to  favor  him  with  the  loss  of  another 
such  battle,  his  enemies  would  be  destroyed.  Tha 
vain  general  might  have  known  that  after  audi  a 
defeat,  there  could  be  no  hope  of  victory ;  that  the 
more  dearly  it  had  been  purchased,  the  greater 
was  the  moral  value  of  the  suoeess.  There  re- 
mained no  cause  to  palliate,  no  subterfuge  to  cover 
the  defeat  which  the  French  had  sustained.  They 
could  not  impute  it  to  want  of  confidence  in  their 
commander,  or  Want  of  skill ;  to  want  of  conduct 
or  of  courage  in  the  army,  or  to  any  of  it ;  nor  to 
any  disadvantages  of  ground,  nor  to  any  error  or 
mishap  of  any  kind.  They  had  chosen  their  posi- 
tion and  strengthened  it.  They  had  atood  their 
ground  well :  men,  officers,  and  commander  had 
done  their  best ;  the  only  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted by  their  enemies,  and  owing  to  that,  and  to 
the  advantage  of  their  post,  they  had  intlieted  a 
loss  greater  by  nearly  one  third  than  what  they  had 
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sustained,  and  yet  they  had  been  beaten.  The 
consequence  was,  that  they  never  afterwards  ven- 
tured to  meet  Marlborough  in  the  field.  Berwick 
was  recalled  from  Dauphiny  to  cooperate  in  an 
attempt  for  the  relief  of  Mens,  but  the  attempt  was 
not  made,  and  the  town  was  taken.  By  this  con- 
quest the  great  towns  in  Brabant  and  Flanders 
were  covered,  and  the  French  were  at  length  cir- 
cumscribed within  their  own  limits.  Had  Marlbo- 
rough's advice  been  followed  in  1706,  Mods  would 
have  been  taken  without  the  expense  of  blood  at 
Malplaquet. 

At  this  time  MarlbotDugb  committed  the  only 
indiscreet  act  with  which  he  can  be  justly  charged. 
Sensible  that  the  queen  was  entirely  alienated  from 
him  by  the  intriguers  to  whom  she  had  given  her 
whole  confidence,  and  that  his  enemies  were  every 
day  becoming  more  active  and  more  virulent,  for 
the  sake  of  strengthening  himself  while  his  friends 
were  in  poller,  he  wished  for  a  patent  which 
should  constitute  him  captain-general  for  life  :  nor 
was  he  deterred  from  asking  for  it  by  the  opinion 
of  the  Lord-Chancellor  Cowper,  that  the  office  had 
never  been  conferred  otherwise  than  during  plea- 
sure. The  request  served  only  to  increase  the 
queen's  angry  disposition  towards  him,  to  give  his 
enemies  an  opportunity  for  alarming  her,  and  to 
gratify  both  her  and  them  by  the  mortification 
which  her  positive  refusal  inflicted  upon  him. 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  negotiations  were  re- 
newed, and  broken  off  upon  the  same  ground, — 
not  by  Marlborough's  advice, — that  ctJumny,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  now  be  no  more  repeated.  He 
was  no  longer  the  moving  mind  in  all  roreign  nego- 
tiations. Knowing  that  his  power  was  on  the  de- 
cline, his  desire  was  to  incur  as  little  responsibility  as 
possible  for  measures  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
ufluence,  and  he  called  himself  tckite  paper,  upon 
which  the  treasurer  and  his  friends  might  write 
their  directions.  The  campaign  opened  with 
another  successful  passage  of  the  enemv's  lines,  a 
great  and  unexpected  success.  "  I  bless  God," 
said  Marlborough,  "  for  patting  it  into  their  heads 
not  to  defend  them ;  for  at  Point  de  Vendin  where 
I  passed,  the  Mareschal  d'Artagnan  was  with 
20,000  men,  which  if  he  had  staid  must  have  made  it 
very  doubtful.  But,  God  be  praised,  we  are  come 
here  without  the  loss  of  any  men.  The  excuse 
the  French  make  is,  that  we  came  four  days  before 
they  expected  us."  This  movement  was  prepara- 
tory to  the  siege  of  Douay.  It  was  expected  that 
Villars  would  venture  a  battle  for  its  reUef,  fur  it 
was  a  post  of  great  importance,  to  which  the  allies 
could  bring  all  their  stores  by  water,  even  from 
Amsterdam,  and  the  French  had  a  great  superi- 
ority of  numbers.  Marlborough  looked  for  an 
action,  but  no  longer  with  that  joyous  expectation 
which  hitherto  he  had  always  felt,  for  the  cursed 
spirit  of  faction,  which  was  undermining  everything 
at  home,  had  now  begun  to  prevail,  and  was  mam- 
festing  itself  even  in  the  army.  If  the  battle  was 
fought  he  believed  that,  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  it  must  be  very  decisive.  "  I  long  for  an 
end  of  the  war,"  says  he,  "  so  God's  will  1^  done. 
Whatever  the  event  may  be,  I  shall  have  nothing 
to  reproach  myself  with,  having  with  all  my  heart 
done  my  duty,  and  being  hitherto  blessed  with 
more  success  than  ever  was  known  before.  My 
wishes  and  duty  are  the  same ;  but  I  can't  say  I 
have  the  same  sanguine  prophetic  spirit  I  did  use 
to  have,  for  in  all  the  former  actions  I  did  never 
doubt  of  success,  we  having  had  constantly  the 
great  blessing  of  being  of  one  mind.     I  cannot  say 


it  is  so  now,  for  I  fear  some  an  nm  m  fax  into  vil- 
lanous  faction,  that  it  would  give  them  more  content 
to  see  us  beaten  ;  but  if  I  Uve,  I  will  be  so  watch- 
ful that  it  shall  not  be  in  their  power  to  do  mudi 
hurt."  Douay  fell ;  the  skilful  disposition  of  Vil- 
lars  prevented  the  allies  from  laying  siege  to  Anas, 
which  had  been  their  intention ;  they  therefore 
tnmed  upen  Bethune,  which  they  invested,  and 
won.  The  French  marshals  constiocted  a  series 
of  defences  to  cover  the  interior  of  France ;  and  the 
allies  closed  the  campaign  by  the  capture  of  Aire 
and  St.  Venant. 

Meantime  the  administration  of  the  whigs  had 
been  effectually  undermined,  and  they  had  ample 
reason  to  regret  the  impolitic  way  in  which  they 
forced  themselves  into  office,  and  the  ill-judged 
and  intemperate  manner  in  which  they  had  con- 
ducted the  late  negotiation,  and  given  the  king  of 
France  so  great  an  advantage  over  them  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world.  A  large  portion  of  Mr. 
Coxe's  work  is  necesMiily  employed  in  developing 
the  miserable  intrigues  by  which  they  were  fooled 
as  well  as  overthrown.  We  may  be  allowed  to 
avoid  the  pain  and  humiliation  of  following  hian 
through  the  disgraceful  detail,  except  in  that  part 
wherein  Marlborough  was  more  particularly  con- 
cerned. By  a  strange  inconsistency,  the  dudiess, 
high-minded  as  she  was,  afier  her  long  biekerings 
with  the  queen,  and  the  total  alienation  which  she 
had  in  some  degree  provoked  and  deserved,  dread- 
ed a  dismissal  from  her  office  as  something  dis- 
graceful :  and  when  the  intention  of  dismiasiag 
her  was  intimated,  Marlborough,  in  a  personal  in- 
terview, requested  the  queen  not  to  remove  her 
till  the  end  of  the  war,  which  might  reasonably  be 
expected  in  the  course  of  a  year,  when,  he  said, 
thev  would  both  retire  together.  The  queen,  who 
had  all  the  inflexibility  of  her  father's  character, 
insisted  that  the  gold  key  should  be  delivered  to 
her  within  three  days,  and  Marlborough,  evoi  on 
his  knees,  entreated  for  an  interval  of  tea  days, 
that  means  might  be  devised  for  rendering  the 
blow  less  mortifying  and  disgraceful.  It  is  iBoiti- 
fying  to  record  this,  but  it  was  his  last,  or  rather 
his  only  weakness,  and  its  palliation  may  be  iboad 
in  that  afleetion  for  his  wife,  which,  had  he  been 
less  than  what  he  was,  would  have  degenerated 
into  uxoriousness.  From  all  the  other  tiiak  which 
were  preparing  for  him  he  came  off  like  gold  from 
the  furnace.  And  on  this  occasion  also  be  pei^ 
fectly  recovered  himself.  The  queen,  with  hei 
characteristic  temper,  insisted  upon  having  the 
key  within  the  time  that  she  had  specified :  Mail- 
borough  delivered  it  that  same  evening  ,  and  not 
being  prepared  for  so  ready  an  obedience,  her  be- 
havior was  such,  as  if  a  sense  of  her  own  ingrati- 
tude had  then  confounded  her.  His  own  feeling 
of  resentment  would  have  led  him  to  resign  the 
command  at  the  same  time :  the  advice  of  the 
duchess,  and  of  Giodolphin.  a  consideistion  of  what 
was  dne  to  Eugene,  to  the  allies,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral good, — ^finally,  the  hope  of  being  yet  enabled 
to  complete  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to 
Europe,  and  to  his  country,  (ungratefully  as  that 
country  was  now  beginning  ta  requite  him,)  h^ 
concluding  a  safe  and  lasting  peace,  overcame  tlws 
impulse.  Mr.  Coxe  appears  to  regret  thi^  :  in  aa 
evil  hour,  he  says,  he  yielded  to  their  representa- 
tions, and  continued  in  the  oonunand  only  to  e>- 
oounter  the  disgrace  and  persecution  with  which 
he  had  been  threatened,  and  to  lament  the  oonda- 
sion  of  that  dishonorable  peace  which  he  so  moc^ 
deprecated.     In  this  instance  wis  differ  from  his 
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biographer,  and  consider  the  magnanimity  with 
which  Marlborough  then  sacrificed  all  private  con- 
siderations, and  even  hazarded  his  military  reputa- 
tion, by  serving  under  a  ministry  whose  malevo- 
lence he  knew,  and  from  whom  he  had  reason  to 
expect  nothing  but  ill  asage,  as  one  of  the  many 
proofs  of  true  greatness  in  ike  life  of  this  illustn- 
ous  man. 

Under  theae  eircnmstances  he  entered  upon  his 
hot  campaign,  and  with  the  further  disadvantage 
of  losing  his  worthy  colleague  Eugene,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph, 
was  (»lled  away,  taking  with  him  all  his  cavalry, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  his  foot.  The  French 
had  been  hasily  employed  (fering  the  latter  part  of 
the  autumn,  and  through  the  winter,  in  forming 
and  strengthening  a  series  of  lines  extending  from 
Namur  to  the  coast  of  Picardy,  near  Montreuil. 
Villars  relied  so  much  upon  the  streneth  of  these 
defences,  that  he  boasted  of  having  at  last  bronght 
MarlboTouffh  to  his  n«  plus  ultra :  he  was  encour^ 
aged  also  oy  the  immediate  diminution  of  force 
which  Eugene's  departure  had  occasioned,  and 
aent  word  to  his  antagonist  that  he  should  be 
30,000  stronger  than  the  allies.  Upon  this  Marl- 
borough observed,  "  If  their  superiority  be  as  great 
as  he  says  it  will  be,  I  should  not  apprehend  much 
from  them,  but  that  of  their  being  able  to  hinder  us 
from  acting,  which  to  my  own  particular  would  be 
mortification  enough  ;  for,  since  constant  success 
has  not  met  with  approbation,  what  may  I  not  ex- 
pect when  nothing  is  donet  As  I  rely  very  much 
on  Providence,  so  I  shall  be  ready  at  improving  all 
occasions  that  may  offer."  But  whatever  superi- 
ority of  numbers  the  French  might  have  possessed, 
Louis  was  at  that  time  playing  too  sure  a  game 
with  the  English  cabinet  to  hazard  anything  in  the 
field :  Villars  therefore  received  positive  orders  not 
to  risk  an  engagement.  Marlborough's  object  was 
to  invest  Boachain ;  to  do  this  he  must  break 
through  the  lines,  and  he  well  knew  that  the  con- 
sent of  the  generab  and  Dutch  deputies  could 
never  be  obtained^  for  so  difficult  an  attempt :  he 
must,  therefore,  imperceptibly  bring  them  into  a 
sitaatioa  where  they  would  perceive  the  necessity 
of  the  measure,  and  he  must  deceive  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time.  He  effected  both  objects,  and 
duped  the  enemy  so  effectually,  that  having  first 
made  them  demolish  the  fortinoations  at  Arleux 
which  impeded  his  project,  he  got  within  their 
lines  without  losing  a  single  man — being,  says 
Colonel  Blackader,  one  of  the  finest  projects  and 
best  executed  which  has  been  during  the  war. 
Villars  endeavored  then  to  lure  him  to  a  battle,  as 
the  only  means  of  wiping  off  the  disgrace ;  and  even 
the  Dutch  deputies  were  so  elated  with  this  great 
and  unexpected  success  that  they  urged  him  to 
attack  the  French ;  but  Marlborough  Knew,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  men,  who  had  marohed  ten  or  twelve 
leagues  the  preceding  day,  that  this  could  not  be 
done  with  any  reasonable  prospect  of  advantage. 
He  had  gained  his  object  without  a  battle ;  and  he 
chose  to  expose  himself  to  the  censure  of  envious 
tongues  and  evil-minded  men,  rather  than  hazard 
the  lives  of  his  men  without  an  adequate  cause. 
Blackader,  while  he  expresses  his  regret  at  the 
disappointment,  bears,  at  the  same  time,  a  just  tes- 
timony, to  the  commander.  "  It  was  very  near 
carried  in  a  council  of  war,"  he  says,  "  that  we 
should  attack  them,  but  it  was  resolved  otherwise, 
to  the  regret  of  most  part  of  the  army.  In  such 
cases  vox  exercUas  vox  Dei.    Our  soldiers  were 


much  encouraged  by  their  soccess  in  passing  the 
lines,  and  the  enemy  much  discouraged.  When 
God  delivers  our  enemy  into  our  hand,  and  we  let 
them  escape,  he  oi^en  allows  them  to  be  more 
troublesome  afterwards.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  not  to  he  suspicious  of  our  general's  con- 
duct ;  we  have  more  reason  to  admire  it,  and  to 
believe  he  knows  a  thousand  times  better  what  ia 
to  be  done  than  we.  Submissive  obedience  is  our 
duty,  and  I  give  it  heartily.  If  any  man  deserves 
implicit  obedience  I  think  he  does,  both  in  respect 
of  his  capacity  and  integrity." 

In  the  face  of  a  superior  fhrce,  Marlborough 
now  laid  siege  to  Bonchain,  the  armies  being  so 
near  and  in  so  extraordinary  a  situation  that  the 
besiegers  were  bombarded  by  the  enemy.  But  the 
only  n-uit  which  Villars  derived  from  this  was  the 
mortification  of  seeing  the  garrison,  consisting  of 
eight  battalions  and  500  horse,  maroh  out  as  pris- 
oners of  war.  An  anecdote  of  Marlborough  at  this 
time  ought  never  to  be  omitted  in  any  account  of 
his  life,  however  brief.  Fenelon  was  then  arch- 
bishop of  Cambray.  The  estates  of  his  see  were 
exposed  to  plunder,  and,  from  respect  to  his  ge- 
nius and  virtues,  the  English  commander  ordered 
a  detachment  to  guard  the  magazines  of  corn  at 
Chateau  Cambresis,  and  gave  a  safe<M>nduct  for 
their  conveyance  to  Cambray.  But  apprehending 
afterwards  that  even  this  protection  might  not  be 
respected  because  of  the  scarcity  of  bread,  he  sent 
a  corps  of  dragoons  with  wagons  to  transport  the 
grain,  and  escort  it  to  the  precincts  of  the  town. 
He  meditated  next  the  capture  of  Quesnoy ;  the 
ministers  at  home  aflected  to  approve  of  his  inten- 
tion, and  assured  him  that  they  were  making  the 
strongest  representations  to  the  Dutch  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  their  concurrence.  While  these 
very  ministers  were  deceiving  their  general,  they 
were  carrying  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  France, 
and  had  actually  agreed  to  the  preliminaries  of  that 
peace  by  which  the  interests  of  theii  allies  and 
their  country  were  betrayed. 

We.  may  be  spared  the  hamiliating  task  of  fol- 
lowing the  manoeuvres  by  which  the  peace  of 
Utrecnt  was  brooght  about,  and  of  entering  into 
the  details  of  that  abominable  transaction ;  a  trans- 
action in  which  the  agents  at  home  felt  so  secure 
of  their  power,  and  at  the  same  time  so  conscious 
of  their  deserts,  that  they  jested  among  themselves 
about  the  gallows  and  the  scaffold,  to  which  they 
might  be  exposed  if  they  lost  the  protection  of  the 
queen, — and  the  ministers  abroad  espoused  so 
openly  the  interest  of  the  enemy,  as  to  provoke 
from  Eugene  the  indignant  question,  whether  they 
were  acting  as  negotiatoia  on  the  side  of  England 
or  of  France.  The  whole  scheme  of  thia  infamous 
administration  could  not  be  effected  as  long  as 
Marlborough  was  at  the  head  of  the  army.  It  was 
impossible  to  make  him  act  treacherously  towards 
the  allies  ;  and  it  was  always  to  be  feared  that  by 
some  signal  stroke  he  might  at  once  defeat  the 
French  army  and  the  schemes  of  the  English  caln- 
net.  The  removal  of  Marlborough,  therefore,  was 
necessary  to  the  success  of  their  plans,  and  this 
alone  would  prove  how  rightly  he  acted  in  not  re- 
signing the  command.  The  means  by  which  they 
bronght  about  his  dismissal  were  worthy  of  the 
men.  They  accused  him  of  peculation,  because 
he  had  received  the  same  perquisites  which  had 
always  been  allowed  to  the  commander-in-chief  in 
those  conntries  for  secret  service  money ;  which 
he  had  been  privileged  to  receive,  moreover,  and 
to  employ  withoat  account,  by  the  queen's  royal 
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'wamnt,  and  which  had  been  applied,  as  Atorlbo- 
Toueh  said  in  hia  defence,  "  from  tine  to  ume  for 
intelligence  and  secret  service,  and  with  such  suo- 
oeas,  that  next  to  the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
bravery  of  the  troope,  we  might  in  great  measure 
attribute  most  of  the  advantages  of  the  war  in  the 
Low  Countries  to  the  timely  and  good  advice  pro- 
cured with  the  help  of  this  money."  Upon  this 
ground,  and  upon  the  undeniable  fact  that  the 
same  allowance  had  been  always  paid  to  his  prede- 
cessors, Marlborough  so  completely  vindicated  him- 
self, that  though  the  commissioners  of  public  ac- 
counts, who  were  the  tools  of  the  reigning  faction, 
pronounced  an  opinion  against  him,  m  a  report  as 
flagrantly  false  as  it  was  malicious,  and  though 
upon  that  report  the  queen  dismissed  him  from  all 
his  employments,  "  that  the  matter  might  undergo 
an  impartial  investigation" — his  enemies,  malig- 
nant as  they  were,  dared  not  pursue  the  investiga- 
tion. When  Louis  heard  of  this  act,  he  added 
with  his  own  hand  a  sentence  in  his  de^atches  to 
his  agent  at  London,  saying,  "The  affair  of  dis- 
placing the  Duke  of  Marlborough  will  do  for  us  all 
we  deure." 

Every  means  was  now  used  to  blacken  the  late 
ministry ; — for  this  purpose  no  accusation  was 
uther  too  absurd  or  too  atrocious.  A  cry  Of  pecu- 
lation was  raised  against  them,  as  that  which  was 
most  likely  to  obtain  belief  among  the  vulgar,  and 
excite  popular  outcry.  A  deficit  of  thirty-five  mil- 
lions was  charged  against  them,  as  if  they  were 
responsible  for  all  the  unsettled  accounts  since  the 
Restoration ;  and  this  charge,  as  has  generally 
been  the  case,  dwindled  to  nothing  when  it  was 
examined.  In  those  days  it  was  the  custom,  oo 
the  anniversary  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  inauguration, 
to  bum  in  effigy  the  Pope,  the  Devil  and  the  Pre- 
tender. The  effigies  were  arrested  upon  a  pre- 
tence that  the  whigs  intended  to  take  advantage 
of  the  holiday  to  excite  an  insurrection ;  and  this 
tidicalous  story  has  found  its  way  into  historical 
writings  at  home  and  abroad,  with  the  additional 
absurdity,  that  Marlborough  was  to  put  himself  at 
die  bead  of  the  mob,  and  that  Prince  Eugene  was 
to  support  him.  Another  fable  accused  uem  of  a 
design  to  fire  the  city,  murder  the  ministers,  seize 
and  depose  the  queen,  and  place  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  on  the  throne !  Slaodeia  of  this  kind 
were  too  gross  to  deserve  contradiction,  nor  couM 
tlie  slanderer  be  fixed  upon.  At  length  a  personal 
insult  of  the  grossest  kind  was  offisrea  to  the  duke, 
•nd  in  the  most  public  manner.  Earl  Poulet,  in 
vindicating  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  sue- 
eeeded  to  the  command,  for  taking  the  field  with 
Eugene,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  in  secret 
communication  with  Villan,  and  had  eeciet  orders 
not  to  fight,  said  of  him,  "  that  he  did  not  resem- 
ble a  certain  general,  who  led  his  troops  to  the 
slaughter  to  cause  a  gresl  number  of  offioeis  to  be 
knocked  on  the  head  in  a  battle,  or  against  stone 
walls,  in  order  to  fill  his  pockets  by  Ssposing  of 
their  commissions."  Manborough  heaid  him  in 
silence,  but  as  soon  as  the  boose  rose,  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  him  by  Lord  Mohnn,  inviting  him  to  take 
the  air  in  the  country.  Earl  Poulet  could  not 
eoaesal  from  his  lady  the  uncomfortable  emotions 
wkioh  this  message  excited,  and  the  duel  was  pre- 
t«nted  by  a  direct  order  from  the  queen  to  Marl- 
borough, enjoining  him  to  proceed  no  farther  in 
the  affair.  It  is  sufficient  punishment  for  this  slan- 
derer, that  he  is  remembered  in  history  for  this, 
Mid  for  this  only ;  so  easily  may  the  coarsest  and 
aseaneet  mind  purchase  for  itself  a  perpetuity  of 
disgrace! 


For  the  sake  of  avoiding  daily  insults  and  fu» 
ther  persecution,  Marlborough  determined  upon 
leaving  England.  The  death  of  Godolphin  released 
him  from  the  strongest  tie  which  bound  him  to  his 
then  ungrateful  country, — for  he  was  unwilling  to 
leave  lus  old  tried  friend,  laboring  under  the 
aevraest  sufierings  of  a  mortal  disease.*  A  pass- 
port was  obtain^  by  means  of  Harley,  or  Oxford, 
as  be  must  now  be  called,  in  opposition  to  sonoe 
of  his  colleagues.  Base  as  Oxford's  conduct  was, 
he  was  not  so  bad  as  Bolingbroke ;  he  had  not  the 
same  hatred  to  Marlborough,  (perhaps  because  his 
obhgations  to  him,  great  as  they  were,  bad  not 
been  so  great,)  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  be  may 
have  thought  it  deuraUe  for  the  sake  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  to  which  he  was  sincerely  at- 
tached, and  which  Bolingbroke  was  plotting  to  set 
aside,  that  Marlborough  should  be  out  of  his  ene- 
mies' reach,  and  in  a  situation  where  he  might  act 
in  its  support,  when  occasion  should  require.  The 
restoration  of  the  Stuart  line  indeed  appeared  so 
possible,  from  the  principles  of  Bolingbroke  and 
the  favorite,  now  Lady  Masliam,  and  from  the 
irreconcilable  dislike  with  which  the  queen  re- 
garded the  house  of  Hanover,  that  Marlborough 
thought  it  prudent,  before  he  left  England,  to 
invest  50,000/.  in  the  Dutch  funds  as  a  means  ci 
subsistence  in  case  of  that  event.  As  this  great 
commander  had  received  the  highest  proofs  of  royal 
favor  both  from  his  own  sovereign  and  from  foreiga 
princes,  he  was  fated  also  to  have  some  expe- 
rience of  Tojti  ingratitude.  The  govemnaeot  <rf' 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  had  been  more  than  ones 
offered  to  him,  and  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  and  he  had  been  prevented  fiom  ae- 
MDting  it  only  by  the  ^iousy  of  the  Dnteh. 
When  he  perceived  that  hts  disgrace  was  impend- 
ing, be  asked  for  his  appointment,  and  the  Archduke 
evaded  a  compliance  with  his  request.  Nor  was 
this  the  only  instance  of  ingrautude  from  that 
thankless  quarter.  The  principality  of  Mindel- 
heim,  which  had  been  conferred  on  him  aAer  the 
battle  of  Blenheim,  was  restored  at  the  peace  t* 
Bavaria,  and  though  an  equivalent  was  promised 
to  Marlborough,  it  was  never  granted,  nor  did  b* 
ever  obtain  any  compensation  for  the  loss. 

When  he  embarked  at  Dover,  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, the  captain  of  the  packet  had  suffieieat 
English  feeling  to  receive  him  with  a  voluntary 
salute.  No  otiier  honor  was  paid  him  upon  leav- 
ing his  native  country ;  but  as  the  illustrious  exile 
entered  the  harbor  of  Ostend  he  was  welcomed 
with  a  salute  of  artillery  IVom  the  town,  forts  and 
shipping.  And  along  the  whole  road  to  Aix-la- 
Chapolle,  though  he  endeavored  to  avoid  notice  by 
taking  the  most  private  ways,  he  was  entertained 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect  and  affection,  by 
governors,  garrisons,  magistrates  and  people  of  all 
ranks.  A  finer  tribute  was  never  paid  to  true 
greatness.  They  blessed  him  as  their  deliverer, 
and  mingling  exclamations  against  the  Englvh 
cabinet  with  their  expressions  of  admiration  and 
gratitude  towards  him,  many  of  them  shed  bitter 
tears  of  indignant  feeling,  and  said  it  were  better 
to  be  bom  in  Lapland  than  in  England,  for  that  no 
nation  had  ever  fallen  so  unaccountably  from  such  a 
heigtit  of  glory  and  esteem  into  such  contempt  and 
degradation.    He  dwelt  some  time  at  Aix-)a-Chi>- 

*  Ofldolphin,  the  lord  ticasnrar  in  those  days  of  pec«- 

lation,  which  had,  been  so  loudly  censared  in  parlianwat 
and  even  Trom  the  throne,  was  so  Tar  from  haring  eDikbed 
himself^  that  the  property  which  he  left  did  not  exceed 
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pelle ;  bnt  irom  an  apprehension  that  hia  peison 
was  not  safe  there,  he  went  to  Maestricht ;  there 
like  daehees  joined  htm :  they  proceeded  to  Franli- 
fort,  and  after  a  few  months  removed  to  Antwerp, 
88  a  safer  place  while  the  war  contiaaed  in  Ger- 
many. From  thence  he  corresponded  with  Han- 
orer,  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  Hanoverian 
interest  in  England,  and  there  he  held  hiniself  in 
readiness  to  transport  troops  to  England  on  the 
demise  of  the  qaeen,  engaging  to  use  his  endea- 
Toia  to  secnre  the  fidelity  of  the  trowpe  at  Dunkirk 
and  to  embark  at  their  head.  Tne  danger  to 
which  the  Protestant  succession  was  at  that  time 
exposed  is  believed  to  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
£leetress  Sophia,  a  remarkable  personage,  who  at 
the  age  of  eighty-fonr  retained  an  anusual  strength 
both  of  body  and  mind,  and  used  to  say,  that  if 
she  oould  bat  live  to  have  Sophia  queen  of  Eng- 
land engraven  on  her  tomb,  she  should  die  con- 
tent. Had  she  lived  three  months  longer,  that 
wish  would  have  been  gratified. 

As  the  crisis  drew  nearer,  it  was  deemed  advis- 
•hle  that  Marlborough  should  retnrn  where  his 
presence  might  be  of  great  importance.  Among 
the  calumnies  with  which  his  memory  has  been 
loaded,  is  the  absurd  charge,  that  he  was  at  this 
Mate  coneaponding  with  the  Pretender,  and  intrigu- 
ing with  Bolingbroke  to  secure  his  succession. 
Tikis  falsehood  also  is  now  efiectuall  y  refuted  ;  and 
it  appears  from  theii  own  acknowledgment,  that 
the  ministers  who  were  plotting  for  that  purpose 
were  "  frightened  out  of  their  wits"  at  the  news 
of  his  intended  return.  That  return  would  have 
exposed  tiim  to  a  renewal  of  persecution,  and  to 
every  mortification  and  every  injury  which  it  was 
in  the  power  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  to  in- 
flict,—«ut  when  the  vessel  wherein  he  had  embarked 
^proached  the  eoast  near  Dover,  it  was  boarded 
by  a  messenger  with  the  news  of  the  queen's  de- 
cease, and  the  undisputed  accession  of  George  I. 
This  monarch,  though  he  duly  appreciated  the  ser- 
vices of  Marlborough,  and  respected  him  accord- 
ingly, never  forgave  him  for  not  having  communi- 
cated to  him  the  intended  operations  of  that  cam- 
paign in  which  Brabant  and  Flanders  had  been  re- 
covered. He  restored  him  to  his  offices,  but  did 
not  avail  himself  of  his  advice,  as  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  the  country  he  should  have  done  ;  for 
had  the  opinion  of  this  consummate  statesman  been 
taken,  a  combined  administration  would  have  been 
formed,  to  include  some  of  the  moderate  tories 
who  had  supported  the  Protestant  succession  at 
the  moment  when  their  services  were  most  essen- 
tial. It  was-  a  nMure  favorable  opportunity  than 
had  ever  before  occurred  for  bringing  upright  men 
of  different  parties  to  act  together  for  the  general 
geod. 

Marlborough  lived  eight  years  after  his  return, 
happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  leisure  and  tranquil- 
lity which  he  had  always  desired.  It  is  not  true, 
as  Johnson  had  taught  us  to  believe,  that  the  tears 
of  dotage  flowed  from  his  eyes.  In  the  year 
1716  he  had  two  paralytic  strokes,  but  recovered 
both  his  strength  and  fticulties,  except  that  there 
were  a  few  words  which  be  could  not  distinctly 
articulate.  In  other  respects,  however,  he  was  so 
little  impaired,  that  he  continued  to  attend  Parlia- 
ment, and  to  perform  the  business  of  his  office  as 
captain-general  and  master  of  the  ordnance,  till 
within  six  months  of  his  death.  He  wished  to  re- 
sign those  offices,  but  was  induced,  by  Sunderland's 
entreaties  and  the  king's  particulardesire,  to  retain 
them.    At  length  a  return  of  the  disorder  proved 


fotaL:  he  lay  for  some  days  aware  of  approaching 
dissolution,  and,  in  full  possession  of  his  senses, 
he  quietly  expired  on  the  16th  of  Jane,  1789,  in 
the  73d  year  of  his  age.  The  duchess,  though 
sixty-two  when  she  was  thus  left  a  widow ,  still  pos- 
sessied  some  attractions  of  person,  and  proposals 
of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by  Lord  Coningsby, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  In  her  reply  to  the 
latter  she  declined  the  connexion  as  unsuitable  to 
her  time  of  life,  and  added,  that  if  she  was  only 
thirty  instead  of  threescore,  she  should  not  permit 
even  the  emperor  of  the  world  to  succeed  m  that 
heart  which  had  been  devoted  to  John  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  She  survived  her  husband  two-and- 
twenty  years,  and  lived  to  see  the  magnificent  pile 
of  Blenheim  completed  according  to  his  directions. 
Queen  Anne  had  promised  to  buud  this  proud  mon- 
ument of  national  glory  at  her  own  expense,— 
if  Marlborough  had  not  had  it  finished  at  bis  own, 
it  woold  have  remained  in  its  ruins,  a  striking 
monument  of  her  ficklmess,  and  of  the  meanness 
of  her  miauters. 

If  Mr.  Coxe  by  the  publication  of  these  vohnnea 
had  rendered  no  other  service  to  historical  literar 
tare,  than  that  of  clearing  Marlborongh's  charae- 
ter  from  the  imputations  with  which  it  has  been 
stained,  that  service  alone  woold  entitle  him  to  the 
gratitude  of  all  good  Englishm^.  Madame  S^ 
vign^  has  said,  Le  monde  n'o  point  it  longuet 
injtaliees :  it  were  better  to  say  there  will  be  no  io- 
justioe  in  the  next  world, — ^for  that  which  is  com- 
mitted in  this,  is  often  but  too  lasting  in  its  effects. 
Daring  a  whole  century  Marlborough  has  been 
represented  in  books  both  at  home  an  dabroad,  aa 
a  consummate  general  indeed,  but  as  being  devoid 
of  honor  and  of  principle,  an  intriguer,  a  traitor,  • 
peculator,  and  so  careless  of  human  life  and  of 
human  sufferings,  that  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
sordid  interests,  he  wantonly  prolonged  a  war 
which,  but  for  his  ambition  and  his  avarice,  might 
many  times  have  been  brought  to  an  end.  These 
foul  charges  were  urged  against  him  by  persons 
who  knew  that  they  were  false — men  whom  he 
had  patronised  and  brought  forward ;  and  for  some 
of  whom  he  had  exerted  himself  disinterestedly, 
even  so  as  to  offend  the  whigs  with  whom  he  acted. 
His  enemies  gave  these  falsehoods  the  sanction  of 
authority  when  they  were  in  power,  because  it 
was  necessary  to  sacrifice  Marlborough  before 
they  oould  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country, 
and  betray  the  Protestant  succession,  which  the^ 
designed  to  do.  And  the  calumnies  which  thus  ori- 
ginated have  prevailed  to  this  day,  because  they  have 
found  their  way  from  libels  into  history,  and  still 
more  because  they  were  propagated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Swift,  a  principal  actor  in  the  moral  assas- 
sination which  was  planned  and  perpetrated  by  his 
party.  Swift  was  beyond  all  comparison  the 
ablest  writer  of  that  age  ;  but  his  conduct  upon 
this  occasion,  like  some  other  of  his  actions,  can 
only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  the  malady 
which  rendered  him  at  the  last  so  pitiable  a  specta- 
cle of  human  weakness,  affected  his  heart  long 
before  it  overthrew  his  intellect. 

It  is  no  light  wrong  to  the  dead,  that  an  honorable 
name  should  thus  long  have  been  defamed  :  it  is  no 
light  injury  to  the  living.  What  ingenuous  mind 
is  there  that  has  not  felt  sorrow  and  humiliation 
for  the  obliquity  and  meanness  by  which  the  char- 
acter of  Marlborough  has  hitherto  seemed  to  be  de- 
graded ?  Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  that  what- 
ever derogated  from  the  admiration  which  he  would 
otherwise  have  merited,  was  to  be  regretted  as  a  nar- 
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tional  «vU  < — for  the  lepntation  of  such  men  as  Marl- 
borough, as  Nelson,  (and  let  us  be  allowed  to  add 
the  only  name  worthy  to  be  classed  with  them,)  as 
Wellington,  belongs  to  their  country.  In  such 
names  nations  have  much  of  their  permanent 
glory,  and  no  small  part  of  their  strength :  the 
slanderer,  therefore,  who  detracts  from  their  fame, 
and  asperses  their  memory,  commits  a  moral  trea^ 
son,— And,  as  far  as  he  succeeds,  inflicts  a  woand 
open  his  native  land ;  but,  sooner  or  later,  truth 
prerails,  and  his  infamy  then  is  in  proportion  to 
the  merit  which  he  has  calumniated.  U  the  spirit 
of  faction  did  not  destrov  all  sense  of  shame  as 
well  as  of  honesty,  and  stultify  men  while  it 
depraves  them,  these  memoirs  of  Marlborough 
would  be  more  efficacious  than  any  other  history, 
that  of  our  own  times  excepted,  in  showing  such 
calumniators  what  kind  of  reputation  they  are 
purchasing  for  themselves. 

Marlborough's  character  is  now  laid  open  to  the 
world,  without  reserve,  from  the  most  unquestion- 
able documents.  His  early  correspondence  with 
James  is  the  only  blot,  and  for  that  oflence,  all 
circumstances  being  fairly  considered,  there  are 
few  persons  who  would  fling  the  first  stone.  Af- 
ter what  has  already  been  said  upon  that  subject, 
it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  William,  who  best 
nnderstood  the  drcumstance,  and  was  the  person 
most  offended,  entirely  excused  him  ;  trusted  him 
himself,  and  recommended  him  to  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  suooessor.  Mr.  Coxe  allows  that  he 
was  parsimonious  :  frugality  had  been  a  necessary 
rirtae  during  the  first  part  of  his  life,  and  the  htU>it 
continued  after  the  necessity  had  ceased — to  this, 
and  to  nothing  more,  does  the  charge  of  parsimony 
mmount.  lie  was  not  profuse,  but  he  never  spared 
when  it  was  proper  that  he  should  spend.  In  his 
loans  to  government,  in  his  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, and  in  transactions  of  a  public  nature,  no 
man  was  more  munificent.  The  soldiers  would 
not  have  loved  a  penurious  man,  and  it  is  certain 
that  no  general  ever  more  entirely  possessed  the 
love  as  well  as  the  confidence  of  his  men.  A 
Chelsea  pensioner,  at  the  election  of  1737,  was 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  his  pension  if  he  would 
not  vote  for  Ldrd  Vere  at  Windsor.  His  answer 
was,  "  I  will  venture  starvin;^,  rather  than  it  shall 
be  said  that  I  voted  against  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rongh's  grandson,  after  having  followed  his  grand- 
father so  many  hundred  leagues."  The  duchess, 
by  whom  this  anecdote  is  related,  adds,  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  taken  away  his  pension, 
but  I  hope  they  will :  for  I  have  sent  him  word, 
if  they  do  take  it  away,  I  will  settle  the  same  upon 
him  for  his  life." 

Even  his  inveterate  enemy,  Bolingbroke,  ac- 
knowledged, after  his  death,  that  he  was  the  great- 
est general  and  the  greatest  minister  that  our 
country,  or  any  other,  had  produced.  He  was, 
indeed,  the  mam-spring,  the  life,  the  moving  mind 
of  the  whole  confederacy.  The  allies,  with  jar- 
ring views,  contradictory  interests,  and  oftentimes 
with  jealous  and  even  hostile  feelings  also,  were  kept 
together  less  by  their  common  danger  from  France 
and  their  common  hopes  of  security  ^nd  advantage, 
than  by  his  influence  and  his  matchless  powers  of 
conciliation.  They  had  no  confidence  in  each 
other,  and  little  confidence  in  their  own  councils ; 
but  they  had  each  and  all  a  well-founded  confi- 
dfence  in  him.  This  was  known  from  history. 
Malice  and  falsehood,  successful  as  they  were, 
could  not  conceal  or  detract  from  his  paramount 
excellence    as  a  commander   and  a   statesman. 


JOHN,   DOKS  OP  MARLBOBOnOH. 


The  parity  of  prurate  life  was  not  m  geneiallj 
known,  for  this  had  not  always  been  recorded,  as 
it  ought  to  be,  for  edification  and  example.  He 
was  a  faithful  husband  as  well  as  a  fond  one.  No 
indecent  word  or  allusion  ever  passed  his  Kps,  and 
if  any  person  uttered  an  obscenity  before  him,  be 
resented  it  as  a  personal  affront  and  an  act  of 
public  immorality.  His  camp  was  not  like  Crocn- 
well's,  for  Marlborough  was  neither  fanatic  mi 
hypocrite.  Colonel  Blackader  complained  of  the 
irreligion  and  profligacy  of  his  companions ;  and 
for  this  he  may  have  had  cause  enough  ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  morbid  feelings,  and  a  puritanical 
rigor  of  manners  may  not  improbably  have  pro- 
voked foolish  men  to  appear  in  his  company  worse 
than  they  were.  Another  officer,  who  served  in 
the  same  army,  describes  the  camp  as  resemUing 
a  quiet  and  well-governed  city ;  and  observes,  as 
the  effect  of  Marlborough's  regulations  and  exam- 
ple, that  "cursing  and  swearing  were  seldom 
heajrd  among  the  officers,  and  the  poor  soldiers, 
many  of  them  the  refuse  and  dregs  of  the  nation, 
became,  at  the  close  of  one  or  two  campaigas, 
civil,  sensible  and  clean,  and  had  an  air  and  spirit 
above  the  vulgar." 

But  it  is  only  from  the  praaent  Memtms  that  a 
full  knowledge  of  this  admirable  man  caa  be  ob- 
tained. Here  we  become  acquainted  with  fak 
habitual  principles  of  action,  and  find  in  him  a 
complete  example  of  that  mora)  intrepidity  whidi 
is  the  highest  and  rarest  of  all  military  and  politieal 
virtnes.  Here  we  behold,  in  letters  written  with- 
out reserve  or  aflectation  of  any  kind,  the  hopes 
and  thoughts  and  feelings  which  were  revealed 
only  to  his  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  The  maa 
who,  after  such  an  exposure,  rises  in  our  estima- 
tion and  in  our  lore,  has  stood  the  severest  test  of 
greatness :  nor  was  be  more  fitted  by  his  surpsas- 
ing  talents  to  direct  the  councils  of  princes,  ■^ 
range  campaigns  which  extended  over  half  Europe, 
and  give  his  orders  with  unerring  promptitude  m 
the  heat  of  battle,  than  by  his  virtues  and  afiee- 
tions  for  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and 
domestic  lifb.  Considering  him  in  all  his  relatioia, 
public  and  private,  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that 
MarlboTougn  approaches,  almost  as  nearly  as 
human  fnmj  will  allow,  to  the  perfect  modd  of 
a  good  patriot,  a  true  statesman,  and  a  eoBsum- 
'mate  general. 


Pitn  tlw  ChriMlan  Kaspoke  and  Miasioou;  AmbwL 

"  WHO  GITETH  SONGS  IN  THE  NIGHT." 

'Week,  courting  slumber, 
The  hours  I  number. 
And  sad  cares  cumber 

My  wearied  mind ; 
This  thought  shaS  cheer  sue, 
That  Thou  art  near  me, 
Whose  ear  to  hear  me 

Is  still  inclined. 

My  soul  Thou  keepest, 
Who  never  sleepest. 
Mid  gloom  the  deepest, 

There 's  light  above. 
Thine  eyes  behold  me ; 
Thine  arms  enfold  me ; 
Thy  word  has  told  me 

That  God  is  lore. 
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From  ths  Nbw  MontU7  Magftxlns. 
ABABELLA ; 
Ok,  THS  MOSII.  OP  "THE  FAKTIS  PINI." 

Whw  the  news  came  to  Wagstaff  that  lie  had 
made  a  pablic  appearance  in  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine,  he  affected  to  be  in  great  wrath  that 
his  peccadilloes  should  have  been  laid  bare  to  the 
whole  nation ;  and  was  for  sacrificing  the  individ- 
aal  who  had  held  him  np  to  ridicule.  Locld- 
ly,  that  person  was  out  of  town  for  some  dajrs,  so 
ms  anger  had  time  to  cool  if  it  were  real ;  but  the 
truth  must  be  told,  that  Lancelot  Wagstaff  was  in 
heart  quite  delighted  at  being  shown  up  for  a 
siducteur,  and  has  ordered  some  new  waisttwats, 
and  affects  to  talk  very  big  about  the  French  play, 
and  has  been  growing  a  tuft  to  his  chin  ever  since. 
Mrs.  Wagataff  still  continues  at  Bognor.  Poor 
soul !  iSne  will  never  know  whose  was  the  por- 
trait which  figured  last  month  in  this  Miaeellany 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Wagstaff :  it  is  only  the 
eoincidence  of  the  new  waistcoats  and  the  sudden 
growth  of  that  tuft  that  can  by  any  possibility  be- 
tray him. 

Some  critics  have  hinted  that  the  scene  describ- 
ed was  immoral.  So  it  was,  there  's  not  a  dotbt 
of  it ;  but  so  is  a  great  deal  of  Hfe  immoral :  so 
are  many  of  Hogarth's  pictures  immoral,  if  you 
don't  choose  to  see  their  moral  tendency ; — nor 
indeed  are  critics  to  be  very  much  blamed  for  not 
perceiving  the  moral  of  the  brief  tract  called  the 
Partie  Fine,  seeing,  as  it  were,  that  it  was  not  yet 
in  sight.  No :  it  was  purposely  kept  back,  as 
a  surprise  for  the  June  nnmber  of  the  Magazine. 
This  is  going  to  be  the  the  moral  paper :  and  I 
hope  to  goo£ies8  that  Mr.  Colburn's  editor  will 
not  refuse  it,  or  I  shall  be  set  down,  in  spite  of 
myself,  as  a  writer  of  a  questionable  tendency.  I 
solemnly  demand  the  insertion  of  this  paper,  in 
order  to  set  a  well-meaning  man  right  with  a 
public  he  respects.  Yes,  ladies,  you  yourselves, 
if  you  peruse  these  few,  these  very  few  pages, 
will  say,  "Well,  although  he  shocked  us,  the 
man  u  a  moral  man  after  all."  He  is,  indeed 
he  is.  Don't  believe  the  critics  who  say  the 
contrary. 

Ths  former  history  described  to  you  the  conduct 
of  Wagstaff  abroad.  Ah,  ladies!  you  little  knew 
that  it  was  preparatory  to  showing  the  monster  up 
when  at  home.  You  would  not  nave  understood 
the  wretch  had  you  not  received  this  previous 
insight  into  his  character.  If  this  be  not  morality, 
I  know  not  what  is. 

Those  people  who  at  the  club  and  elsewhere  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  W.,  declare  he  is  the  most 
generous  and  agreeable  creature  that  ever  turned 
out  of  the  oity.  He  arrives,  his  jolly  face  beaming 
with  good-humor.  He  has  a  good  word  for  every< 
oody,  and  every  man  a  good  word  for  liim.  Some 
bachelor  says,  "  Wag,  my  boy,  there  is  a  while- 
bait  party  at  Greenwich ;  will  you  be  one?"  He 
hesitates.  "  I  promised  Mrs.  Wagst^  ts  be 
home  to  dinner,"  says  he ;  and  when  he  says 
that,  you  nwy  be  sure  he  will  go.  If  you  propose 
to  him  a  game  o;' billiards  in  the  afternoon,  he  \^in 
play  till  dinner,  and  make  the  most  ludicrous  jokes 
about  his  poor  wife  waiting  till  his  return.  If  yon 
ask  him  to  smoke  cigan,  he  will  do  so  till  morn- 
ing, and  goes  home  with  a  story  to  Mrs.  W., 
which  the  poor  soul  receives  with  a  desperate 
credulity.  Onc«  she  used  to  sit  up  for  him ;  but 
to  continue  that  practice  would  have  killed  hei. 


She  goes  to  bed  now,  and  Wagstaff  reels  in  when 
he  likes. 

«  He  is  not  ill-humored.  Far  iron  it.  He  never 
says  an  unkind  word  to  the  children,  or  to  the 
cook,  or  to  the  boy  who  blacks  his  boots,  or  to  his 
wife.  She  wishes  he  would.  He  comes  down, 
stairs  exactly  three  minutes  before  office  time. 
He  has  his  tea  and  his  newspaper  in  bed.  His 
eldest  daughter  brings  the  paper  in,  and  his  poor 
wife  appears  with  the  tea.  He  has  a  kind  word 
for  both,  and  scrubs  the  little  girl's  fresh  cheek 
with  his  bristly  beard,  and  laughs  at  the  joke,  and 
professes  a  prodigious  hiterest  in  her  lessons,  and 
in  knowing  whether  Miss  Wiggles,  the  governess, 
is  satisfied  with  her ;  and  before  she  finishes  her 
answer,  he  is  deep  in  the  folios  of  the  "Hmes,  and 
does  not  care  one  farthing  piece  what  the  little  girl 
says.  He  has  promised  to  take  the  child  to  Ast- 
ley's  any  time  these  four  years.  She  could. hardly 
speak  when  he  promised  it.  She  is  a  fine  tall 
lass,  and  can  read  and  write  now  ;  and  though  it 
was  so  long  ago,  has  never  forgotten  the  promise 
about  Astley's. 

When  he  is  away  from  home,  Wagstaff  talks 
about  his  femily  with  great  affection.  In  the  long, 
long  days  when  he  is  away,  their  mother,  God 
help  her !  is  telling  them  what  a  good  man  their 
papa  is — how  kind  and  generous — and  how  busy 
he  is — what  a  pity !  he  is  obliged  to  work  so  hard 
and  stay  away  from  home !  Poor  creature,  poor 
creature !  Sure  Heaven  will  pardon  her  these 
lies  if  any  lies  are  pardonable.  Whenever  he  says 
he  will  walk  with  her,  Arabella  dresses  herself 
in  the  gown  he  likes,  and  puts  on  her  pink  bonnet, 
and  is  ready  to  the  very  minute,  you  may  be  sure. 
How  often  is  it  that  he  is  ready  at  the  minute  t 
How  many  scores  and  scores  of  times  has  he  left 
the  heart-sick  grirH — not  forgetting  her  in  the 
least — ^but  engaged  elsewhere  with  a  game  of  bil- 
liards, or  a  jolly  friend  and  cigar — ^and  perhaps 
wishing  rather  to  be  at  home  all  the  time— -but  he 
is  so  good-natured,  such  a  capital  fellow  !  When- 
ever he  keeps  his  appointment — Heaven  help  us ! 
she  brightens  up  as  if  it  were  Paradise  coming  to 
her.  She  looks  with  a  triumphant  air  at  the  ser- 
vant who  opens  the  door,  and  round  about  at  the 
neighbors'  windows  as  if  she  would  have  all  the 
world  know  that  she  is  walking  with  her  hus- 
band. Every  now  and  then  as  she  walks — (it  is 
but  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year,  for  Wagstaff  has  his 
business  on  week-days,  and  never  gets  up  till  one 
of  a  Sunday) — every  now  and  then  as  she  walks 
with  him,  the  delighted  creature  gives  a  skip,  and 
squeezes  his  arm,  and  looks  up  in  his  face,  she  is 
so  happy.  And  so  is  he  too,  for  he  is  as  good* 
natured  a  fellow  as  ever  breathed— and  he  resolves 
to  take  her  out  the  very  next  Sunday — only  he 
does  n't.  Every  one  of  these  walk-days  are  noted 
down  in  the  poor  soul's  little  Calendar  of  Home 
as  saint's  days.  She  talks  of  them  quite  fondly ; 
and  there  is  not  one  of  her  female  friends  whom 
she  won't  visit  for  weeks  after,  and  to  whom  she 
will  not  be  sure  to  find  some  pretext  for  reconnthig 
the  wonderfiil  walk. 

Mon  dieu,  ladies — all  the  time  I  was  describing  ' 
that  affair  at  Durognon's,  those  odious  French 
women,  and  their  chatter,  and  their  ogling,  and 
their  champagne,  I  was  thinking  of  Arabella  far 
away  in  the  distance  and  alone — ^I  declare,  upon 
my  honor,  she  was  never  out  of  my  thoughts  for  a 
single  minute.  She  was  the  moral  of  the  Partie 
Fine— the  simple,  white-robed,  spotless,  meek- 
eyed  angel  of  a  wrife — thinking  about  her  husband 
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— and  he  among  the  tawdry  good-for-nothings, 
yonder!  Fizz!  there  goes  the  first  champagne 
oork,  Mr.  Wagstaff  is  making  a  tender  speech  to 
Madame  Virginie. 

At  that  moment  ArabeHa  is  upstaiis  in  the  nur- 
sery, where  the  same  moon  is  shming  in,  and  pnt- 
tiaff  her  youngest  boy  to  bed. 

Bang !  there  goes  the  second  cork.  Virginie 
screams — Fitzsimons  roars  with  laughter — Wag- 
staS*  hob-nobs  with  the  old  lady,  who  gives  a  wink 
and  a  nod.  Thjey  are  taking  away  the  fish  and 
patting  down  the  enlrfts. 

At  that  moment  Arabella  has  her  second  child 
between  her  knees  (the  little  one  is  asleep  with  its 
thumb  in  its  mouth,  and  the  elder  even  is  begin- 
ning to  rab  her  eyes  over  her  Tavorite  fairy  tale, 
though  she  has  rrad  it  many  scores  of  tmies.) 
Arabella  has  the  child  between  her  knees,  and  jnst 
as  Wag  is  clinking  his  glass  with  the  old  lady  in 
London,  his  wife  at  Bognor  says  something  to  the 
child,  who  says  after  her, 

"Dod  bUts  my  dear  papa:"  and  presently  he  is 
in  bed  too,  and  sleeps  as  soundly  as  Ida  Utde  sister. 

And  so  it  is  that  these  pure  blessings  are  sent — 
yearning  after  that  fellow  over  his  cups.  Suppoae 
they  reach  him  1  Why,  the  spotless  things  must 
blusk  and  go  out  again  from  the  company  in  which 
they  find  him.  The  drinking  goes  on,  the  jokes 
and  fun  get  faster  and  faster.  Arabella  by  this 
time  has  seen  the  eldest  child  asleefj  in  her  crib, 
and  is  looking  out  at  the  moon  in  silence  as  the 
ehildren  bteauie  round  about  her  a  soft  choms  of 
slumber.  Her  mother  is  down  stairs  alone,  read- 
ing "  Blair's  Sermons,"— a  high-shouldered,  hook- 
nraed,  lean,  moral  woman.  She  wonders  her 
daughter  don't  come  down  to  tea— there  is  her 
cup  quite  cold,  with  the  cream  stagnant  on  the 
surface,  and  her  work-basket  by  its  side,  with  a 
pair  of  man's  slippers  nearly  done,  and  one  lazy 
scrawl  from  her  husband,  four  lines  only,  and  ten 
days  old.  But  Arsbdla  keeps  away  thinking, 
thinking,  and  preferring  to  be  alone.  The  girl 
has  a  sweet  soft  heart,  and  little  sympathy  with 
the  mother's  ooarae,  rigid,  strong-minded  nature. 
The  only  time  they  quarrel  is,  when  the  old  lady 
calls  her  son-in-law  a  brute  :  then  the  young  one 
fires  up  and  defends  her  own  like  a  little  Amazon. 

WlHit  is  this  secret  of  level  How  does  it 
spring  ?  How  is  it  that  no  neglect  can  kill  it  *  In 
truth,  its  origin  and  endurance  are  alike,  utterly 
absurd  and  unreasonable.  What  secret  power  was 
it  that  made  this  delicate-minded  young  creature  ; 
who  had  been  bred  up  upon  the  purest  doctrines 
of  the  sainted  Mrs.  Chapone  ;  who  had  never 
tiwueht  about  love ;  who,  simple  soul,  had  been 
otteriy  absorbed  in  her  little  duly  duties,  her 
pianoforte  practice,  her  French  lesson,  her  use-of- 
the-globes,  her  canary  bird,  and  her  Mangnidl's 
questions — what,  I  say  is  it,  that  makes  thw  deli- 
cate girl  all  of  a  sadden  expand  into  a  passion  of 
love  for  a  young  sugar-baker,  simply  because  she 
meets  him  three  times  riding  a  gray  mare  on  Clap- 
ham  common,  and  afterwards  (the  sly  rogue  !)  on 
half-a-dozen  occasions  at  her  aunt's  at  tea !  What 
is  it  that  makes  her  feel  that  a  young  sngar-baker 
is  the  fatal  man  with  whom  her  existence  is  bound 
up ;  go  through  fire  and  water  to  marry  him  ;  love 
him  in  spite  of  neglect  and  indifference  ;  adore  him 
so  absurdly,  that  a  half-hour's  kindness  from  him 
more  than  balances  a  month's  brutality  ?  O,  mys- 
tery of  woman's  heart !  I  declare  all  this  lies  in 
the  moral  of  the  Partie  Fine. 

Wagstaff,  so  splendid  with  his  dinners  and  so 


generous  on  himself,  is  not  so  generous  at  home. 
He  pays  the  bills  with  only  a  few  oaths ;  but  some- 
how he  leaves  his  wife  without  money.  He  will 
give  it  to  anybody  rather  than  to  her  ;  a  fact  of 
which  he  himself  is,  very  likely,  unaware  at  this 
minute,  or  of  the  timidity  of  his  wife  in  asking  for 
it.  In  order  to  avoid  this  asking,  the  poor  giil 
goes  through  unheard-of  eeonomies,  and  performs 
the  most  curious  tricks  of  avarice.  She  dresses 
herself  for  nothing,  and  she  dresses  her  cfaiidtea 
out  of  her  own  nocks.  Certain  dimities,  caps, 
pinafores,  and  other  feUals  have  gone  through  the 
family  ;  and  AnJsella,  though  she  sees  ever  such 
a  pretty  thing  in  a  shop-window,  will  pass  on  with 
a  sigh ;  whereas  her  Lancelot  is  a  perlect  devonrer 
of  waistcoats,  and  never  sets  his  eyes  on  a  flaring 
velvet  that  strikes  his  fancy,  but  you  will  be  sure 
to  behdd  him  the  next  week  swaggering  about  in 
the  garment  in  Pall  Mall.  Women  are  ever  piao- 
tising  these  petty  denials,  about  wbk^  the  knds 
of  the  creation  never  think. 

I  will  tell  you  what  I  once  saw  Arabella  doing. 
She  is  a  woman  of  very  high  breeding,  and  no 
inconsiderable  share  of  family  pride :  well,  one 
day,  on  going  to  Wag8tafi''8  house,  who  had  invited 
a  party  of  us  to  Blackwall,  about  a  bet  he  had  lost, 
I  was,  in  the  msster's  abaenoe,  ushered  into  the 
drawing-room,  which  is  furnished  very  fine,  and 
there  sat  the  lady  of  the  house  at  her  wotk-taUe, 
with  her  child  prattling  at  her  knee. 

I  eould  not  understand  what  made  Mrs.  Wag- 
staff  blush  so— look  so  entirely  guilty  of  something 
or  other — fidget,  answered  trovers,  and  receive  an 
old  friend  in  this  strange  and  inhospitable  way. 

She,  the  descendant  of  the  Smiths  of  Smithfield, 
of  the  Browns  of  Brown  Hall,  the  proud  daughter 
of  the  aristocracy,  viaa  making  a  pair  of  hvuten 
far  her  eldest  son.  She  hnddied  thera  away  haa- 
tily  under  a  pillow — but  bah !  we  have  keen  eyes 
— and  from  under  that  pillow  the  buttons  peeped 
out,  and  with  those  buttons  the  secret — they  wen 
white  ducks — Wagstaff's  white  ducks — his  wife 
was  making  them  into  white  ducklings  for  little 
Fred. 

The  sight  affected  me.  I  should  like  to  have 
cried,  only  it  is  unmanly ;  and  to  cry  about  a  pair 
of  little  breeches ! — I  should  like  to  have  seaed 
hold  of  Mrs.  Wagstaff  and  hugged  her  to  my  heart ; 
but  ^e  would  have  screamed,  and  rung  for  John 
to  show  me  down  stairs  ;  so  I  disguised  my  feel- 
ings by  treading  on  the  tail  of  her  spaniel  dog, 
whose  squealing  caused  a  diversion. 

But  I  shall  iiev«r  forget  those  breeches.  What ! 
Wagstaff  is  flaunting  in  a  coat  of  Nugee's,  and  his 
son  has  that  sweet,  humble  tailor.  Wagstaff  is 
preparing  for  Blaekwall,  and  here  is  his  ^rik  ply- 
ing her  gentle  needle.  Wagstaff  feasts  off  plate 
and  frothing  wine ;  and  Arabella  sits  down  to  cold 
mutton  in  the  nursery,  with  her  Uttle  ones  ranged 
about  her.  Wagstaff  enjoys — Arabella  suflsrs. 
He  flings  about  his  gold ;  and  she  tries  to  stave 
off  evil  days  by  litue  savings  of  meek  pence. 
Wagstaff  sins  and  she  forgives — and  trusts,  and 
loves,  and  hopes  on  in  spite  of  caielessoess,  and 
coldness,  and  neglect,  and  extravagance,  and— and 
Parties  JFines. 

This  the  moral  of  the  last  story.  O,  ye  Wag- 
stafls  of  this  world,  'profit  by  it.  O,  ye  gentle, 
meek  angels  of  Arabellas,  be  meok  aad  gent&  stilL 
If  an  angel  can't  reclaim  a  man,  who  can!  And 
I  live  in  hopes  of  hearing  that  by  the  means  of 
that  charming  mediation,  the  odious  Lancelot  has 
become  a  reformed  character.       TTTMARSH. 
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From  tlu  New  Europeao  HkgadM. 
"  I  had  •  SmiB  which  wu  not  ill  a  Draaoi."— Btbom. 

Amongst  all  the  yariooa  means  by  which  man- 
kind hare  sought  to  penetrate  into  the  mTSteries  of 
futoiity,  none  have  been  more  generally  adopted, 
or  more  implicitly  relied  upon,  Sian  divination  by 
dieams;  and  even  now,  that  the  pure  light  of 
truth  and  philosophy  has  detected  the  errors  of 
superstition,  and  pierced  the  deceptions  of  the 
astrologer,  still  is  there  a  mysterious  grandeur,  a 
Boletna  beauty  in  those  shadowy  visions,  sent  to 
us  in  the  darkness  and  stillness  of  night,  that,  in 
defiance  of  our  cooler  judgment,  we  are  some- 
times loath  to  believe  them  merely  the  vain  fancies 
of  an  over-heated  imagination,  disclosed  for  no 
purpose  but  to  mock  and  delude  our  dormant  facul- 
ties. Nor  do  these  feelings  exist  only  amongst 
the  weak  and  ignorant ;  a  belief  in  the  predictions 
contained  in  the  visions  of  sleep,  has  been  upheld 
by  mai);f  of  our  wisest,  and  most  learned  ;  and 
those  living,  not  in  the  errors  of  the  Heathen  my- 
thology, nor  yet  in  the  almost  equal  barbarity  of 
Gothic  superstition,  but  in  ages  of  learning  and 
refinement.  Mark  what  Addison  says,  when, 
afler  speaking  of  Tertullian  as  crediting  the  power 
of  divining  in  dreams,  he  observes,  "  That  several 
such  divinations  have  been  made,  none  can  ques- 
tion who  believes  the  holy  writings  ;  or  who  has 
but  the  least  degree  of  a  common  historical  &ith  ; 
there  being  innumerable  instances  of  this  nature  in 
aeveral  authors,  both  ancient  and  modem,  sacred 
and  profane."  I  could  bring  forward  other  au- 
thors as  great  as  that  I  have  just  quoted,  who  have 
believed,  that  in  moments  of  impending  calamity, 
dreams  have  sometimes  proved  the  harbingers  of 
fats,  and  served  as  a  warning  of  danger ;  but  as  I 
am  well  aware  that  this  would  prove  an  almost 
endless  task,  I  shall  oontent  myself  with  the  grave 
authority  already  cited,  and  venture,  even  in  these 
days .  of  skepticism,  to  relate  the  circumstance 
which  gave  nse  to  these  reflections,  and  which  in- 
duced me  to  undertake  the  defence  of  a  system 
now  fast  sinking  into  disrepute  and  ridicule. 

The  story  I  have  oflen  heard  narrated  by  an  in- 
timate inend  of  my  father;  a  gentleman  upon 
whose  judgment  and  veracity  I  can  rely  with  per- 
fect confidence.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  army, 
and  the  circumstance  occurred  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  upon  his  returning  with  his  regiment  to 
£iigIaod,  after  an  absence  of  long  duration.  He 
was  obliged  to  repair  to  London  immediately  after 
bis  arrival,  whence  he  purposed  setting  o£f  for  the 
north  of  England,  where  his  family  was  then  resid- 
ing. After  many  delays,  occasioned  by  business 
at  the  War  Office,  he  concluded  his  arrangements, 
and  determined  to  leave  town  on  the  third  of  No- 
vember. The  night  preceding  his  departure  ar- 
rived, and  he  fell  asleep  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits ;  but  awoke  from  his  slumber  in  the  utmost 
horror,  for  he  had  been  disturbed  by  a  dream; 
whose  dreadful  subject  was  heightened  by  a  mi- 
nuteneas  and  circumstantiality  seldom  to  be  ob- 
served in  these  "  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus' 
train."  It  was  some  minutes  before  he  conid 
recollect  himself,  er  feel  assured  that  he  was  actu- 
ally in  safety  ;  but  at  length,  recalling  his  weak- 
ened energies,  he  Smiled  at  his  vain  fears,  and 
once  more  composed  himself  to  rest.  He  slept, 
and  again  the  same  vision  appeared  to  him,  with 
added  terror.  He  thought  that  he  was  travelling 
through  a  beautiful  country,  fresh  with  verdure, 
and  nch  in  cultivation ;  when,  as  he  journeyed  on, 
■ejoieiDg    in    the    hilarity  which  sbond  around 
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him  the  prospect  became  suddenly  changed  ;  the 
green  hills  and  smiling  valleys  were  transformed 
to  a  bleak  and  barren  heath ;  dark  clouds  obscured 
the  heavens,  and  night  suddenly  came  on.  Pres- 
ently he  reached  a  building,  which,  at  first,  bore 
the  appearance  of  a  church  ;  but,  as  he  approach- 
ed nearer,  proved  to  be  an  inn.  He  entered  the 
gate  which  led  to  the  house,  but  found  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  proceeding.  Sometimes  hu  feet 
seemed  fastened  to  the  ground,  and  an  hundred 
times  he  stumbled  over  impediments  which  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  his  path,  the  nature  of  which  he 
was  prevented  by  the  darkness  from  discovering. 
Still,  with  that  blindness  and  obstinacy  which 
usually  chaiacteriae  the  dreamer,  he  continued  to 
advance,  until  at  last,  the  moon  shitting  out,  he 
found  himself  standing  alone  in  a  church-yard,  and 
casting  his  eyes  upon  a  grave-stone  before  him, 

Colonel  B — beheld  bus  own  name  sculptured 

on  the  marble !  Struck  with  surprise,  he  looked 
again,  but  it  was  no  longer  there ;  and,  passing 
through  the  church-yard,  which  now  o&red  no 
obstruction  to  his  steps,  he  entered  the  inn.  The 
vision  then  became  confused,  and  nothing  was 
clearly  defined,  until  he  found  himself  in  his  cham- 
ber. Here  a  sensation  of  fear  seemed  to  hang 
upon  him,  and  he  was  oppressed  by  the  feeling  of 
intense  expectation,  so  often  experienced  in 
dreams.  Still  the  church-yard  appeared  as  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  scene.  The  room  seemed 
surrounded  with  windows,  yet  all  presented  the 
same  ghastly  spectacle,  of  graves  and  tomb-etones, 
gleaming  white  in  the  moon-shine ;  which  seemed, 
as  he  gazed  upon  them,  to  gape  beneath  his  eyes. 
At  last  he  went  to  bed,  but  scarcely  had  he  laid 
his  head  upon  the  pillow,  when  the  door  of  his 
chamber  was  slowly  opened,  and  he  beheld  a 
figure  in  whom  he  recognized  the  landlord  of  the 
inn,  advancing  towards  him  with  a  knife  in  his 
hand  ;  followed  by  another  holding  a  lanthom. 
Agonized  by  fear,  the  dreamer  strove  to  shriek  for 
help  and  mercy,  but  his  tongue,  refusing  to  per- 
form its  office,  clave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
At  this  crisis  ^is  agitation  awoke  him,  and  he 
found  himself  sitting  upright  in  his  bed;  cold 
drops  were  hanging  on  his  brow,  and  he  trembled 
as  if  in  an  ague  fit ;  nor  were  his  feelings  muck 
less  unpleasing  after  the  first  agitation  was  sub- 
sided. The  church-yard  and  the  dagger  still 
haunted  his  imagination  ;  and,  as  he  lay  m  silent 
darkness,  a  thousand  fearful  tales  arose  to  his 
remembrance,  of  travellers  who  had  fallen  by  the 
hands  of  assassins,  and  others  who  had  strangely 
disappeared  from  the  highway,  and  whose  fate  was 
yet  shrouded  in  silence  and  mystery.  In  jutioe 
to  Colonel  B.'s  character,  which  might  othervise 
suffer  in  the  reader's  estimation,  from  his  indalg- 
ing  ideas  so  little  consonant  with  his  reputation 
as  a  soldier,  I  must  remind  him,  that,  at  the  period 
of  my  narrative,  travelling  did  not  possess  all  th* 
ease  and  accommodation  it  now  enjoys.  Stage- 
coaches were  yet  in  their  infancy ;  the  inns  had 
sometimes  a  very  ill  name  ;  the  roads  were  bad, 
and  occasionally  frequented  by  such  as  serapled 
not  at  saying  Stand  to  a  true  man  ;  so  that  a  loBg 
journey  was  then  regarded,  as  a  matter  not  anly 
of  consequence,  but  even  hazard.  In  these  days 
of  peaceful  travelling  and  "genteel  aocemmoda- 
tion  fur  man  and  horse,"  some  ridicule  would 
justly  attach  itself  to  him,  whose  sleep  should  be 
disturbed  by  an  approaching  journey ;  but  fwtty 
years  ago,  people  might  have  dreamed  of  being 
murder^  in  the  road  between  London  andL  Itaiky 
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without  inonnring  the  charge  of  nnreatonsble  ti- 
midity. 

To  letoin  to  my  namtive,  Colonel  B  , 

roQsing  himaelf  from  these  sombre  meditations, 
made  a  solemn  lesolation  to  "  dream  no  more," 
and,  falling  into  a  peaceful  and  undisturbed  slum- 
ber, he  awoke  next  morning  without  a  trace  of  the 
childish  feelings  which  had  so  lately  agitated  him. 
The  information  he  receiyed  on  arising,  however, 
did  not  increase  his  exhilaration  :  he  had  deter- 
mined to  make  the  journey  on  horseback,  attended 
by  a  favorite  servant,  but,  to  his  great  vexation, 
he  found  that  the  man  had  been  taken  seriously 
ill  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  was  now  totally 
unable  to  proceed.  There  was  not  time  to  procure 
another  attendant,  and  he  was  therefore  obliged 

to  advance  alone.     Colonel  B set  off.    The 

loss  of  his  compuiion  at  first  threw  a  damp  over 
his  spirits ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  morning,  and 
the  gaiety  of  the  scene,  soon  restored  Ms  mind  to 
its  wonttti  serenity ;  and  he  rode  gaily  along,  en- 
joying the  fresh  atr,  and  the  bright  sunshine.  He 
pess^  the  city  ;  and  now  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  and  all  the  thousand  enchantments  which 
even  the  chill  wind  and  almost  lifeless  branches  of 
November  can  confer,  were  his.  The  tenderest 
feelings  arose  to  his  mind,  as  he  anticipated  his 
approaching  happiness  in  a  reunion  with  the  be- 
loved society  he  had  been  so  long  estranged  from  ; 
and  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  journey,  that  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  dream,  which  had  so  fearfully  disturbed  him 
the  preceding  night.  He  smiled  at  the  recolleo- 
tion  of  his  terrore,  and  wondered  how  he  could 
have  been  so  strongly  affected  ;  yet  notwithstand- 
ing the  contempt,  and  even  shame,  with  which  he 
now  regarded  his  foolish  terrors,  he  yet  could  not 
dwell  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  vision  without 
a  certain  sensation  of  awe,  nor  prevent  a  secret 
hope  that  his  lodging  for  the  next  night  might  not 
border  upon  a  ohurch-yud ;  nay,  he  even  deter- 
mined that  this  should  not  happen,  and  that  he 
would  cautiously  avoid  every  inn  from  which  a 
tombstone  should  be  visible.  Not  that  he  was  by 
any  means  superstitious ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
knew  few  people  so  free  from  credulity  as  himself ; 
be  only  avoided  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  so  far, 
lest,  as  was  most  probable,  it  should  excite  a 
repetition  of  the  night-mare,  and  that  he  should  be 
sorry  for.  Having  thus  formed,  and  above  all, 
accounted  for,  his  resolution,  he  dismissed  the 
subject  from  his  thoughts,  and  proceeded  as  gaily 
as  ever. 

And  now  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  evening 

to  close  in ;  Colonel  B watched  the  bright 

orb  as  it  set  behind  the  distant  hills ;  and  then, 
having  lingered  till  the  last  streak  of  gold  disap- 
peared from  the  horizon,  he  quickened  his  pace  to- 
wards a  village  which  appeared  at  a  little  distance, 
and  where,  bis  horse  being  fatiijoed,  he  hoped  to 
obtain  quarters  for  the  night.  The  shades  of  even- 
ing were  falling  thick  around  him  as  he  entered 
the  village ;  the  chill  blast  of  a  November  night 
moaned  through  the  trees ;  it  was  a  lonely  place, 
and  the  Colonel  began  to  doubt,  from  its  wretch- 
edness of  appearance,  if  it  could  affiird  accommo- 
dation for  himself  and  his  horse.  At  length  he 
thought  he  could  distinguish  a  sign-post  in  the  dis- 
tance; he  quickened  his  pace,  and  soon  became 
eonvinoed  that  he  was  approaching  some  house  of 
entertainment ;  but,  as  he  came  nearer,  a  slight 
turning  in  the  road  disclosed  to  him  another  object ; 
he  started,  and,  for  a  few  moments,  felt  more  than 
he  liked  to  own,  even  to  himself.    •'  Was  it  pos- 


siUet  No,  it  could  not  be ;  the  twOig^t.had  de- 
ceived him ;"  but  a  few  paces  convinced  him  that 
it  was  no  delnsioD,  for  exaetly  opposite  his  in- 
tended lodging  stood  the  viUage  enurch,  with  its 
usual  accompaniment  of  graves  and  toBibBtones. 
His  immediate  impulse  was  to  pass  the  house 
without  farther  hesitation ;  but,  recovering  from 
his  first  surprise,  he  now  began  to  reason  widi 
himself  upon  the  folly  and  impropriety  of  saAriBg 
his  imagination  to  be  so  acted  upon  as  to  refuse 
the  shelter  which  was  thus  offiired  to  him,  and 
which  the  situation  of  his  horse  rendered  almost 
necessary ;  while,  by  proceeding,  he  risked  the 
chance  of  being  benighted  in  a  part  of  the  eomitiy 
entirelj  unknown  to  him ;  and  what  motive  could 
he  assign  for  acting  thusi  A  dream  forsooth!  a 
night-mare  occasioned  by  a  disturbed  mind,  or  a 
hearty  supper !  No,  an  officer  in  the  British  army 
would  not  allow  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  every 
turn  of  a  distempered  fancy ;  he  would  enter  the 
inn. 

By  the  time  this  manly  resolution  was  adopted. 
Colonel  B.  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  bis  destina- 
tion ;  where,  having  examined  the  house,  his  de- 
termination began  to  waver.  It  was  situated  qoite 
at  the  extremity  of  the  village,  and  rather  apart 
from  any  other  habitation ;  and,  whether  it  ms 
really  so,  or  that  the  distempered  state  of  his 
nerves  influenced  his  judgment,  he  knew  not.  bat 
it  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  the  place  wore  an 
aspect  of  seclusion  and  gloom  very  unlike  the  sir 
of  cheerful  comfort  which  usually  characterizes  an 
inn.  "  It  is  a  mean-looking  place,"  said  he, 
"  and  the  accommodations  will  be  wretched."  He 
looked  again  at  the  church-yard,  and  became  every 
moment  more  strongly  convinced  of  the  bad  ac- 
commodations of  its  opposite  neighbor.  "  It  was 
a  miserable  place ;  he  doubted  indeed  if  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain  a  bed  there ;  it  was  evidently  lit- 
tle note  than  a  common  hedge  ale-house;  and 
it  would  only  be  putting  them  to  inconvenience 
should  he  attempt  to  stop."  He  was  startled  in  his 
meditations  by  a  dismal  sound,  harsh  and  discord- 
ant. "  A  murderer  hanging  in  chains,  perhaps." 
No,  it  was  only  the  creaking  of  the  sign-post  over 
his  head,  as  the  wind  impelled  it  upon  its  rosty 
hinge.  The  owner  of  the  house  now  came  for- 
ward ;  a  ferocious  looking  person,  with  an  eijate- 
sion  of  sullen  malignity  in  his  countenance :  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  been  shaved  for  a  month,  and  bis 
maimers,  if  not  decidedly  uncivil,  were  so  disa- 
greeable and  abrupt,  that  if  the  traveller's  resoln- 
tion  had  before  began  to  falter,  the  sight  of  the 
inn-keeper  soon  overthrew  it  entirely ;  and,  having 
inquired  the  distance  of  the  neuest  town,  which 
he  found  to  be  very  trifling.  Colonel  B.  gave  the 
spur  to  his  jaded  horse,  and  the  church-yard,  the 
gloomy  inn,  and  the  ferocious  innkeeper,  were 
soon  left  far  behind. 

Fate  now  seemed  determined  to  atone  for  her 
former  unpropitious  treatment ;  after  riding  about 
half  a  mile,  the  traveller  reached  a  town  whose 
cheerful  appearance  afforded  a  contrast  the  most 
striking  to  the  lonely  village  he-  h^  just  quitted. 
The  inn,  a  pleasant-looking  place,  stood  surroun- 
ded by  other  houses,  and  nothing  like  a  church- 
yard was  to  be  descried.  Rejoicing  in  his  good 
fortune,  Colonel  B.  dismounted,  and  entered  the 
house ;  he  was  conducted  into  a  room  whose 
naturally  pleasant  aspect  was  now  heightened  by 
the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  fire ;  the  attendants  were 
civil;  the  supper  excellent;  and,  as  he  enjoyed 
the  luxury  ot  his  present  situation,  he  blessed  th» 
friendly  warniftg  i^ch,-by  exciting  bis  ^prehan- 
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■ions,  howeret  nnneceasarily,  had  induced  him  to 
exchange  a  bad  lodging  for  one  so  full  of  comfort 
and  conveoienoe. 

The  erening  passed  rapidly  awaj,  by  means  of 
the  usual  amusements  of  a  solitary  night  at  an  inn, 
eating  and  yawning;  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the 
eokmel  desired  to  be  diown  to  his  apartment.  As 
he  looked  round  the  pleasant  chamber  to  which  he 
was  conducted,  bis  mind  again  reverted  to  the 
lonely  inn,  and  its  appearance  of  desolation  and 
misery;  but,  although  acknowledging  the  supe- 
riority of  the  quarters  he  had  chosen,  and  never 
for  a  moment  repenting  of  his  choice,  he  yet  could 
scarcely  help  blushing  as  the  events  of  the  day 
passed  in  review  before  him.  In  his  present  state 
of  ease  and  security,  bis  spiats  exhilarated  and  his 
limbs  at  rest,  he  marvelled  that  hb  mind  could 
have  been  disturbed,  or  his  actions  controlled, by  a 
cause  so  trivial  and  childish ;  and  the  result  of 
these,  his  calm  meditations,  was,  a  secret  resolu- 
tion of  never  disclosing  the  circmnstance  to  a 
single  human  being. 

He  now  began  to  prepare  himself  for  bed ; 
while  he  was  thus  engagM,  h»  attention  was  at- 
traoted  by  the  moon,  which,  shining  in  all  the 
lustre  of  a  clear  autumn  night,  shed  a  stream  of 
radiance  through  an  aperture  of  the  window-cur- 
tain. Attract^  by  its  beauty,  Colonel  B.  ap- 
proached the  window  to  take  a  more  distinct  view 
«f  the  fair  planet ;  when,  drawing  aside  the  inters 
vening  shade,  he  stood  transfizra  in  shuddering 
horror,  for  a  cemetery  lay  before  him,  where  the 
moon  vras  gleaming  white  upon  graves  and  tomb- 
stones, wiu  a  brilliancy  which  rendered  every 
object  as  clear  as  if  he  had  beheld  it  iu  open  day- 
light! For  a  few  moments  he  felt  completely 
unnerved ;  the  dream  was  again  before  him,  and 
he  dwelt  upon  its  strange  fulmment,  until  his  blood 
seemed  curdling  in  his  veins ;  and  he  turned  from 
the  window  unable  to  endure  the  ghastly  prospect 
it  presented  to  his  view.  The  loneliness  of  his 
situation,  the  church-yard,  all  seemed  accom- 
plished, all  but  the  dreadful  conclusion  of  the 
vision ;  he  looked  around  him  in  gloomy  despon- 
dency, till,  overcome  by  the  horrors  his  imagina- 
tion conjured  up,  he  resolved  to  leave  the  house, 
and  had  actually  fitted  his  chamber  for  that  pur- 
pose, preferring  every  alternative  to  passing  the 
night  in  his  present  situation,  when  the  order  and 
^uiet  which  seemed  to  reign  throughout  the  build- 
ing, only  disturbed  at  intervals  by  the  laughter  of 
some  loiterers  at  the  bar,  once  more  recalled  him 
to  the  absurdity  of  his  apprehensions ;  and ,  chiding 
himself  for  his  own  cowardice,  the  Colonel  re- 
turned to  his  room,  with  a  full  determination  of 
driving  the  dream  fiom  his  remembrance,  and 
sleeping  in  peace.  As  a  proof  of  his  assumed 
courage,  he  now  advanced  boldly  to  the  window, 
gazed  with  a  steady  eye  upon  the  scene  without, 
admired  the  moon,  made  a  few  observations  upon 
the  e&ots  of  light  and  shade,  and  ended  by  whist- 
ling  a  tune  most  perseverinfly,  from  beginning  to 
end.  Still  he  did  not  neglect  taking  every  pre- 
caution in  his  power  against  the  possibility  of  sur- 
prise; he  fastened,  his  door  carefully,  examined 
every  part  of  the  room,  and  having  prepared  his 
pistols,  laid  them  by  the  side  of  his  bed.  But, 
Dotwithstanding  the  firmness  of  his  resolution,  he 
could  not  think  of  actually  lying  down  without  a 
slight  feeling  of  awe ;  nay,  he  nad,  at  one  time, 
half  determined  to  pass  the  night  in  an  arm-chair ; 
which  idea,  however,  he  abandoned  as  too  unrea- 
sonable tu  be  indulged ;  and,  shortly  after,  retired 
to  bed,  leaving  the  light  stiu  bumibg.  Overcome 
"••.jf 


by  fatigue.  Colonel  B.  soon  fell  asleep,  but  his 
slumbers  were  broken  and  uneasy,  and  from  these 
he  was  at  leng^  awakened  abruptly  by  a  noise 
which  sounded  close  to,  if  not  actually  within,  his 
chamber.  The  agitated  state  of  his  mind,  which 
all  his  philosophy  bad  not  quite  succeeded  in  calm- 
ing, rendered  every  accidental  sound  a  subject  of 
apprehension,  and  he  listened  attenUvely,  but  aL 
was  again  silent,  and  he  concluded  that  the  distur- 
bance which,  in  the  confusion  of  his  thoughts  on 
awakening,  be  fancied  so  near,  had,  in  reality, 
arisen  from  the  departure  of  some  of  the  guests. 
His  slumbers  appeared  to  have  been  of  some  con- 
tinuance, for  the  light  was  now  expiring,  and  its 
fitful  gleam,  as  the  blue  flame  rose  and  fell  in  the 
socket,  mingled  unpleasantly  with  the  broad  light 
of  the  moon.  He  was  summoning  up  energy  to 
arise  and  extinguish  it,  when  he  was  again  startled 
by  the  same  sonnd  which  had  awoke  him.  The 
lamp  had  given  its  last  faint  struggle,  like  a  troub- 
led soul  clinging  to  the  life  it  is  alwut  to  leave 
forever,  when  another  light  mingled  with  the  pale 
moonshine,  and  the  traveller  now  perceived  that  it 
glimmered  through  a  door  which  had  been  so  eare- 
mlly  concealed  that  it  had  entirely  escaped  his 
observation,  bat  which  was  now  opening  sIowIt 
and  cautiously.  Doubting  if  he  were  not  stul 
under  the  influence  of  a  dream,  Coloiiel  B.  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  aperture,  which  continued  grad- 
ually to  widen,  and  he  soon  became  aware  that  he 
was  no  \onget  the  sole  inhabitant  of  the  chamber ; 
the  light,  however,  would  not  permit  him  to  dis- 
cover the  number  of  his  adversaries ;  and,  being 
igfnorant  how  many  he  had  to  cope  with,  he  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  and, 
placing  his  hand  upon  one  of  the  pistols,  remained 
perfecuy  still,  awaiting  the  approacli  of  his  mur- 
derers with  firmness  and  resolution.  They  paused, 
and  whispered  together  for  a  few  moments ;  and 
then,  with  slow  and  noiseless  steps,  drew  near  the 
bed.  There  were  two  men  ;  and  the  former,  as 
they  approached,  bidding  the  other  "  Hold  up  the 
lanthom,"  the  Colonel  perceived  its  dim  light 
gleaming  upon  a  knife  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
They  were  now  within  a  few  paces  of  the  bed,  and 
on  the  event  of  that  moment  depended  the  fate  of 
the  Colonel ;  he  felt  that  it  did  so :  and,  rousing 
every  energy  to  bis  assistance,  he  raised  the  pistol 
with  a  firm  hand,  when,  in  the  next  instant,  his 
antagonist  lay  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  other 
immediately  flew  ;  and  Colonel  B.,  springing  from 
the  bed,  found  that  his  aim  had  been  surely  taken, 
the  bullet  having  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  assas- 
sin. In  this  man  he  recognized  the  landlord  of  the 
inn.  Thus  the  dream  was,  in  every  respect,  ac- 
complished ;  and,  by  attending  to  the  mysterious 
warning  it  conveyed,  the  traveller  had  escaped  a 
dreadful  fate,  and  had  executed  a  just  retribution 
upon  the  murderers. 

Some  years  after  this,  the  accomplice,  who  had  * 
escaped,  was  brought  to  justice,  and  hanged,  for  a 
murder  committed  by  himself  and  his  master, 
many  years  before,  in  this  same  house.  At  his 
death  he  made  an  open  confession,  not  only  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  suffered,  but  also  of  his  having 
assisted  his  master  in  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Colonel  B. ,  from  the  commission  of  which  act  they 
had  been  so  mysterioosly  and  so  providentially 
prevented.  The  traveller  himself  reached  home 
in  safely,  though  in  a  maze  of  gratitude  and  won- 
der ;  and,  from  that  night,  continued,  as  may  be 
easily  suppossd,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  a  devout 
believer  m  dreams  and  visions  of  all  species  and 
descriptions.  oigi.zed  byGoOglc     , 
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From  Elackmad'i  Higulns. 
CONNOK   H'OLOeHLIN. 
A  TALI  or  THE  LOWBR'SHANNOH. 

Connor  was  the  aon  of  Jeremiah,  or,  as  he  was 
more  commoaly  called,  Remmie  M'GIoghlin, 
whose  father  had  renounced  the  errors  of  Popery 
to  obtain  a  place  in  the  Excise ;  which  place  he 
had  turned  to  so  good  account  among  smuggUng 
distillers,  that,  "  on  retiring,"  he  was  able  to  pur- 
chase a  small  estate  near  the  village  of  Ardeneer, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Shannon,  and  to  raise 
his  son  to  the  dimity  of  a  squireen,  or  half  sir. 
Remmie  was  captivated,  at  an  early  age,  by  the 
ehan6s  of  a  damsel  below  even  himseu  in  rank, 
and  of  the  proscribed  caste  in  religion.  It  was 
not  unnatural  that  he  should  marry  a  Papist,  for 
the  Protestant  gentry  utterly  and  with  scorn  ex- 
cluded him  from  their  society ;  yet  the  e£fect  of 
this  exclusion  upon  his  mean  mind  and  low- 
thoughted  disposition,  was  but  to  exalt  the  said 
l^entry  in  his  estimation, — and,  stranger  still,  to 
make  him  value  himself  on  being,  as  he  impu- 
dently said,  and  'swore  he  was,  a  d — d  good  Pro- 
testant. Rommie's  protestantism,  however,  lim- 
ited itself  to  attending  church  occasionally  upon 
high  festivals,  ridiculing  and  abasing  all  priests, 
and  eating  beef-steaks  on  Good  Friday^  Moyah 
H'Gloghhn,  his  wife,  was  a  thorough  bigot,  who 
rested  solely  on  the  external  observances  o(  her 
church  for  salvation ;  feared  her  husband  upon 
earth,  for  he  was  a  harsh,  violent  man,  but  thought 
him  sure  of  hell  hereafter,  unless,  according  to 
an  expectation  which  she  secretly  cherished,  he 
should  send  for  the  priest  in  his  last  agonies,  and 
receive  extreme  unction,  in  which  case  she  thought 
a  few  thousand  years  additional  of  purgatory  might 
set  all  to  rights.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
may  be  readily  imagined,  that  much  conjugal 
felicity  did  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Jerenuah 
M'GIoghlin.  Two  children,  both  sons,  and  born 
at  an  interval  of  ten  years,  were  the  fruit  of  the 
marriage.  Connor,  the  elder,  was  the  darling  of 
his  mother.  From  Mr.  M'Gloghlin's  views  of 
the  gentility  of  the  reformed  faiUi,  it  followed,  of 
course,  that  he  imperatively  required  his  son  to  be 
reared  a  Protestant.  This  was  a  sore  trial  to 
Moyah ;  but  she  well  knew  her  husband  to  be 
"  an  hard  man,"  and  she  dared  not  openly  dis- 
obey him ;  she,  therefore,  contented  herself  with 
having  the  child  secretly  baptized  by  the  priest, 
before  he  was  "  took  to  the  minister,"  as  she 
said ;  and  as  he  grew  up,  she  stole  him  away  with 
her  to  mass  whenever  she  could,  and  failed  not, 
on  these  occasions,  to  moisten  his  brow  with  lus- 
tral  holy  water,  thrice  applied  infami  digilo,  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  the  sacred  names  of  the 
three  persons  of  the  Grodhead. 

Ill-tempered  and  wayward  was  the  infancy  of 
Connor  M'GIoghlin.  Continually  conversant  with 
all  the  little  frauds  and  arts  practised  by  his  mo- 
ther, without  the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  and 
continually  enjoined  to  conceal  them,  he  early  be- 
came inured  to  deceit.  He  soon  grew  acquainted, 
too,  with  the  power  which  these  concealments 
gave  him  over  his  parent ;  and  instead  <of  any 
fonger  entertaining  a  dread  of  her  displeasure 
when  he  did  wrong,  he  presently  learned  that  the 
price  of  his  oonnivings  at  her  petty  misdoings, 
might  be  made  a  perfect  inununity  from  punish- 
ment on  his  own  {Mirt,  however  unpardonable  his 
disobedience,  or  aggravated  his  fault.  His  father, 
he  was  taught,  both  by  precept  and  example,  to 


fear  rather  than  to  lore, — a  feeling  which  gradur 
ally  gathered  into  settled  averrion,  as  be  alone  ex- 
ercised parental  authority  over  him,  and  his  own 
condact,  as  well  as  his  father's  natnral  diiqHnition, 
necessarily  rendered  the  exercise  of  this  authority 
severe,  and  sometimes  violent.  Thus  Connor 
grew  up  to  boyhood ;  his  vices'  and  his  faults  were 
screened  by  his  mother  whenever  that  was  po*- 
sible  ;  and  when  they  had  the  "  ill-luck"  to  be 
detected  by  his  father,  they  were  punished  in  a  fit 
of  nngOTeniable  passion,  and  consequently  the 
punishment  was  ineffectual.  Ere  he  had  well 
reached  the  period  of  human  puppyhood, — which 
is  said  to  extend  from  the  fifleentn  to  the  twentieth 
year, — young  M'GIoghlin  was  a  thorough  repro- 
bate; he  exceeded  j^lars  in  lying,  cursed  and 
swore  like  a  trooper,  cheated  at  pitch  and  toss,  and 
even  the  rumor  ran  that  he  could  steal,  and  that 
his  mother  anxiously  concealed  his  thefts. 

Yet  with  all  these  gifts,  Connor,  as  he  grew  up 
to  manhood,  was  well  received  in  the  houses  m 
most  of  the  strong  farmers  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  was  "  a  fine  diver  bye,"  (boy,)  that  is  to  say, 
a  tall,  stout  mffler,  with  a  face  which,  to  the  vul- 
gar, appeared  handsome,  though,  to  the  observant 
eye,  it  plainly  betrayed  marks  of  the  low  and  fro- 
ward  mind  which  animated  the  inner  man  ;  bnt  he 
rode  a  good  horse,  was  heir  to  some  scores  of 
acres  held  in  fee,  and  was  a  professing  Protestant 
which,  amongst  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  is  the 
next  thing  to  being  a  gentleman.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Moiah 
Sullivan.  Nnrah  had  been  left  an  orphan  in  her 
childhood,  and  had  been  taken  in  and  reared  by  as 
uncle,  the  brother  of  her  dead  mother,  a  hard- 
favored  old  man,  who  had  spent  his  youth  on  board 
a  man-of-war ;  and  having  accumulated  priw 
money  and  wages  to  a  considerable  amount,  had 
returned  to  his  native  village  in  time  to  succor  his 
widowed  and  iiow  dying  sister,  in  the  extremity 
of  her  distress,  and  to  take  charge  of  her  sole  sur- 
viving child,  then  not  quite  five  years  old.  Norah, 
now  twelve  years  older  than  when  her  mother 
died,  was  almost  a  model  of  bam-door  beauty,  and 
not  a  little  vain  of  her  personal  charms.  Her 
coal-black  hair  nightly  cost  her  a  full  hour's  comb- 
ing and  brushing,  and  curling,  Aid  papering,  after 
her  daily  tasks  of  house-keeping  were  done  ;  ber 
dark  and  merry  eye  sparkled  over  a  ruddy  cheny- 
cheek,  blooming  with  health,  and  the  matutimd 
application  of  a huttermilk  wash.  Yet  this  rural 
coquette,  despite  of  vanity,  had  many  valuable 
points  to  recommend  her ;  she  was  a  soft-hearted, 
good-natured  girl,  who  loved  ber  ancle  tenderly, 
and  was  beloved  by  him  in  tarn.  Though  the 
rough  old  sailor  did  not  kvish  very  many  fond 
wonls  upon  her,  yet  was  he  observed  to  take 
especial  care  that  little  Norah — as  he  still  con- 
tinued to  call  her,  although  she  had  now  grown  to 
what  is  termed,  in  western  idiom,  "a  shtont 
shlip,"  should  always  be  arrayed  in  the  gayest 
and  most  costly  attire  the  pack  of  the  travelling 
merchant — ^in  the  vulgar,  pedlar — could  furnish. 
He  planted  her  little  garden  near  the  house,  too, 
with  hollies,  laburnums,  lilacs,  and  laurestinas, 
and  seemed  to  shoulder  along  to  chapel  on  Soo- 
day,  with  peculiar  self-complacoocy,  when  be 
pressed,  or,  as  the  neighbors  termed  it,  "  scrog- 
ged"  Norry,  drest  in  all  her  best,  under  his 
arm,  and  sported,  in  his  button-hole,  a  little 
bouquet,  of  her  own  gathering  and  arranging, 
there. 

It  was  at  an  entertaimnent  in  the  house  of  a 
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iMi^hltoring  fsrmet,  giren  on  the  occasion  of  a 
c^nsteoing,  that  Connor  M'Gloghlin  became  ac- 
quainted with  Noiah  Snllivan,  the  fame  of  whose 
beaut;  had  already  reached  him.  They  danced 
together,  and  were  mutDally  pleased.  M'Glogh- 
lin had  dissimulation  enough  to  disguise  the  worst 
points  of  his  character,  in  the  presence  of  stiang- 
ets  or  of  women  ;  and  his  haDOSome  person,  bold 
manners,  and  somewhat  too  the  imagined  superi- 
ority of  imnk  or  of  religion  before  aUuded  to,  as- 
sisted in  enabling  him  to  insinuate  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  the  fair  villager.  M'Gloghlin, 
with  rustic  gallantry,  rode  over  the  next  day  to 
the  Grange  to  visit  farmer  Honrighan,  the  dam- 
sel's uncle,  and  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  partner 
of  the  preceding  evening ;  pleased  the  old  man 
by  "doing  sensible,"  as  he  called  it;  that  is, 
tuking  uiowingly  of  famung,  and  cattle,  and 
markets ;  and  flattered  the  maiden,  b^  the  vehe- 
ment assurance  of  his  warm  admiration  of  her 
beauty,  her  dress,  and  her  dancing,  concluding 
with  a  passionate  declaration,  that  of  all  the  tight 
girls  that  loor  there,  herself  took  the  rag  off  the 
bush. 

Mr.  M'Gloghlin's  reception  encouraged  him  to 
return  ere  long  ;  and  he  soon  became  a  frequent 
visiter  at  the  Grange. 

As  old  Hourighan  rented  an  extensive  fkrm,  he 
was  much  occupied  out  of  doors;  and  the  young 
man  usually  found  Norah  alone,  or  busied  with 
household  cares  among  the  in-door  servants. 
M'Glogrhlin  did  not  fail  to  improve  these  morning 
calls,  as  unlike  "  angel  visits"  in  their  object  as 
their  frequency,  to  captivate  the  yonthful  aflections 
of  Hourighan 's  niece.  Love  for  her  he  bad  none, 
beyond  the  mere  desire  of  gratifyuig  a  lustful 
passion  ;  his  purpose  was  of  a  different  and  a 
deeper  nature.  Not  long  before  he  first  met 
Norry,  he  had  attended  the  Limeric  races ;  and 
trusting  partly  to  his  own  skill  in  horse-flesh,  and 
partly  to  the  assurances  of  a  jockey,  who  professed 
to  be  his  sworn  and  eternal  friend,  he  haid  backed 
a  particular  horse  to  the  amount  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds.  His  favorite  lost  the  race,  and 
M'Gloghlin  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  iVirioua  des- 
peration ;  he  raged,  stamped,  blasphemed,  and 
swore  that  the  jockey  had  played  booty,  and 
that  all  horse-racing  was  an  infernal  cheat ;  but 
still  the  debt  was  to  be  paid,  and  he  had  not  the 
means. 

With  much  difficulty  he  prevailed  on  the  winner 
to  accept  of  but  about  one  fifth  of  the  amount  at 
the  time,  which  was  all  the  ready  money  he  could 
possibly  raise  without  the  knowledge  of  his  father ; 
and  he  passed  his  bill  at  nine  months  after  date  for 
the  remainder,  with  the  interest.  Even  These 
terms  were  not  acceded  to,  without  many  an  indi- 
rect taunt  upon  the  silly  vanity  of  persons  who 
make  wagers  which  they  cannot  afiford  to  lose, 
and  something  was  once  or  twice  obscurely  hinted 
of  its  being  httle  better  than  swindling.  Such 
insinuations  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  mortifi- 
cation which  a  ruined  gambler  must  endure  ;  and 
though  they  cut  M'Gloghlin  to  the  quick,  he  did 
not  dare  to  resent  them,  both  from  a  fear  of  ex- 
posure to  his  father,  and  because  he  knew  that  any 
attempt  to  obtain  what  the  world  calls  satisfac- 
tion, would  only  entail  upon  him  additional  insult, 
as  his  station  in  society,  that  painful  and  ambigu- 
ous posture  between  the  simple  and  the  gentle, 
destitute  alike  of  the  honest  unpretending  plain- 
ness of  the  one,  and  of  the  cultivated  polish 
of  the  other,  precluded  him    firom  challenging 


equal  privileges  with  those  who  associated  with 
him  only  on  the  race-ground,  as  they  would 
readily  do  with  any  ruffian  who  offered  to  stake 
money. 

The  time,  however,  was  rolling  on,  and  young' 
M'Gloghlin  saw  no  prospect  of  being  able  to  meet 
his  engagement ;  his  father  was  a  close  griping 
man,  who,  though  he  loved  to  see  his  son  weQ 
dressed,  an^  even  well  mounted,  calculated  to  the 
penny  the  sum  that  was  requisite  for  that  purpose, 
and  made  no  loose  allowance  for  pocket-money. 
The  son  well  knew,  too,  that  the  discovery  of  his 
delinquency  would  throw  the  "  old  boy,"  as  he 
teimei  him,  bto  a  fit  of  ungovernable  fury,  for  he 
had  often  warned  him  against  gambling  of  all 
sorts,  and  racing  in  particular ;  and  it  was  on  a 
false  pretence,  and  in  direct  disobedience  to  his 
express  orders,  that  he  had  been  even  present  on 
the  course.  Bendes,  the  sudden  fit  of  passion  was 
not  the  only,  or  the  worst  result,  which  young 
M'Gloghlin  feared.  He  was  well  aware,  that  the 
little  property  his  grandfather  had  purchased,  was 
not  settled  on  the  successive  heirs-at-law,  but  was 
completely  in  his  father's  power  to  will  it  to  whom 
he  pleased*;  and  he  greatly  dreaded,  that  the 
eflect  on  his  determined  character,  would  be  to  in- 
duce him  to  disinherit  himself  in  favor  of  his 
younger  brother,  to  whom  the  old  man  seemed 
already  much  more  attached.  For  all  these  re*- 
sous,  he  resolved  to  venture  for  once  upon  some 
desperate  effort  to  relieve  him  from  his  present 
difficulties,  without  exposing  him  to  the  resent- 
ment of  his  father.  His  first  thought,  after  his 
introduction  to  Norry  Sullivan,  was  to  marry  her; 
her  uncle,  he  knew,  had  saved  a  sum  sufficient  to 
extricate  him  from  his  distress,  if  he  could  get  it 
into  his  hands  ;  but  when  he  sounded  him  on  the 
subject  of  a  marriage  with  his  niece,  he  found  that, 
although  old  Hounghan  seemed  not  averse  to  the 
match,  nor  to  engaging  a  suitable  portion  ulti- 
mately with  Norry  either,  he  yet  was  resohred  to 
pay  down  no  money  during  his  own  lifetime. 
M'Gloghlin,  he  said,  was  welcome  to  come  live  in 
his  house,  and  take  a  share  of  his  farm  ;  and  then 
what  need  for  dirty,  dauny  bits  of  paper  down  in 
his  hand  ?  Now,  these  same  "  dirty,  dauny  bits 
of  paper  down  in  hand,"  were  precisely  what 
alone  would  serve  the  turn  of  young  M'Gloghlin ; 
and  as  he  knew  that  Hourighan,  according  to  the 
custom  of  all  Irish  farmers  who  are  well  to  pass 
in  the  world,  had  a  good  store  of  them  wrapped 
up  in  an  old  worsted  stocking,  and  secret^  in 
some  hole  inside  the  thatch  of  his  cottage,  he 
resolved  to  come  at  these  by  fair  means,  or  by 
foul. 

Accordingly,  when  he  found  that  all  attempts 
to  wheedle  Hourighan  into  an  arrangement  more 
consistent  with  his  wishes  were  like];^  to  prove 
ineffectual,  he  affected  to  be  so  passionately  in 
love  with  Norry,  as  to  consent,  for  her  sake,  to 
the  terms  proposed,  and  was  received  by  both 
uncle  and  niece  as  her  accepted  lover.  Various 
were  the  pretexts  he  devised  for  protracting  the 
period  of  celebrating  their  nuptials,  chiefly  urging 
the  difficulty  of  bringing  his  father  to  "listen  to 
raison,"  tuid  evince  his  approbation  of  the  match, 
by  "  bestowing  him  something  dacent"  to  begin 
house-keeiHng  with  ;  while  Honrighan  and  the 
girl,  feeling  that  the  hurrying  on  of  the  business 
ought  not  to  come  fix>m  their  side,'  offered  no  re- 
monstrance against  this  delay. 

Meanwhile  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  b« 
stood  towards  her,  the  total  absence  of  that  fas- 
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tldioasdelioaey,  which,  nnderatiBflsroiiBanwtances 
amongst  the  more  elcTated  cIuBsea,  screens  maiden 
Bority  not  only  from  pollution,  but  eren  from  the 
least    utterance  of  the    sullying-  breath  of   the 

Xiler;  and  the  assured  belief  that  she  was 
lost  immediately  to  be  made  his  wedded  wife, 
contributed  to  render  Norah  Sullivan  an  easy  prey 
to  the  insidious  arts  of  young  M'Gloghlin.  Her 
seduction  was  but  the  first  step  towards  the  oon- 
sununation  of  his  contemplated  villany :  when  the 
poor  girl  had  thus  put  herself  completely  in  his 
power,  he  proceeded  less  ceremoniously  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  ultimate  views.  He  no 
longer  concealed  from  her  the  pressing  exigency 
for  money  to  which  he  was  reduced,  and  scrupled 
not  to  make  the  filching  of  old  Houri?han's  notes 
by  her,  the  indispensable  condition  of  that  union 
which  he  had  so  often  and  so  solemnly  sworn  to 
celebrate.  Long  and  bitterly  did  Norah  weep  at 
this  humiliating  demand,  and  strenuously  did  she 
endeavor  to  dissuade  M'Gloghlin  from  his  purpose. 
"  Ith'n,  is  it  yourself,  Connor,"  sobbed  she,  "  that 
would  hare  me  be  after  robbin'  my  poor  oald  uncle 
that  tack  me  in,  and  sheltered  me  from  every  wave 
whin  my  poor  mother  died,  Ged  rest  her  soul  in 
glory !  and  left  me  a  desolate  orphan,  without  kith 
te  km  in  the  wide  world  to  look  on  me  but  him- 
self? Was  it  for  this  he  rared  me  up  like  a  lady, 
and  thought  nothin'  too  good  for  me  ;  and  wouldn't 
take  on  wid  Mrs.  Brady,  the  rich  widdy  that  keeps 
the  Inn,  and  was  always  mighty  sweet  upon  hun 
entirely,  only  he  said  he  'd  never  bring  in  a  step- 
mother over  his  little  girl  1  Thim  was  his  words, 
and  he  called  me  his  daughter,  so  he  did  ;  and 
well  he  might,  surely,  for  he  always  had  a  father's 
warm  heart  to  poor  Norry, — God  in  heaven  bless 
him,  and  reward  him !— -for  that  same  I  pray 
Christ,"  and  she  crossed  herself  devoutly,  as 
she  pronounced  the  holy  name  of  the  Saviour. 
M'Gloghlin  waited  impatiently  till  her  passion  of 
tears  subsided,  and  she  could  listen  to  the  specious 
glosses  with  which  he  varnished  over  the  crime. 

"  Arrah,  whisht,  Norry,  ma  voumeen,"  he 
replied,  purposely  adopting  her  own  idiom,  both 
as  more  familiar  to  himself  than  bettor  language, 
and  as  more  likely  to  soothe  and  coax  the  girl  to 
his  purpose.  "  Can't  you  be  quite  (quiet)  now, 
and  hear  raisont  Sure,  don't  you  know  it  for 
sartain,  all  as  one  as  if  Father  Gahagan  was  after 
telling  you  from  the  altar,  that  it 's  all  your  own 
when  your  ould  uncle  goes  ?  and  where 's  the  dif- 
fer of  taking  it  now  when  we  want  it  badly,  and 
sorrow  a  bit  the  wiser  he  need  be  about  the  mat- 
ter?" 

"  O  thin,  Conner,  agrah,"  said  the  girl,  "  how 
is  it  you  can  think  of  evenin'  me  to  the  likes  o'  this, 
after  takin'  an  advantage  of  me,  and  decavin'  me? 
It 's  cruel  it  is  of  you,  and  if  yon  had  the  rale  love 
for  me  yon  often  said,  you  wouldn't  bid  me  do  it. 
But  what  d'  ye  mane  about  bein'  never  the  wiser? 
Sure  it  isn't  what  you  think  my  uncle  doesn't 
know  the  differ  betwane  money  and  no  money 
when  he  goes  to  his  bag?" 

"  Mind  what  I  tell  yon,  Norry,  jewel,  and  rai- 
son  good;  your  uncle  never  goes  to  take  away 
money  out  of  his  ould  stockin',  but  to  put  more  in, 
and  I  've  a  bundle  of  beautiful  fine  notes,  only  they 
won't  pass,  that  I  '11  give  you  to  put  in  the  place 
of  thim  others,  and  no  one,  as  I  said,  to  k-now  the 
difference,  till  they  all  come  to  ourselves  again." 

"  But  still,"  objected  Norry,  "  I  dunna  where- 
abouts he  keeps  thim  weary  notes  you  want  so 


bad,  at  aU,  at  all,  for  he  was  always  a  good  y 
rant  to  keep  his  makin's  safe  enough." 

"  Th«i,''  replied  M'Gloghlin,  "  you  must  find 
out,  Norry,  and  I  '11  tell  yon  what  you  '11  do ; 
your  uncle  is  gone  to  the  fair  of  Cruagh  to  sdl 
three  eollops,*  and  as  sure  as  be  comes  bade  to 
night,  he  '11  go  to  the  place  to  put  is  the  money 
after  he  thinks  every  one  fast  asleep,  so  yon  must 
watch  him,  and  find  out  where  he  hides  it." 

With  a  heavy  heart,  Norah  gave,  by  her  si- 
lence, a  relnctant  acquiescence.  Hoonghan  re- 
turned late  that  evening,  in  high  spirits  and  good- 
humor,  having  sold  his  cattle  well,  and  taken 
more  than  one  glass  over  the  bargain. 

"  Well,  Norry,"  said  be,  in  his  strange  Aalect, 
which  was  a  mixture  of  sea  phrases,  with  hb 
native  patois,  "  what  d'ye  think  I  dene  with  the 
lucky  penny  the  rum  old  Quaker  that  I  sould  the 
eollops  to,  refused  to  take  ? — why  ;  I  bought  thee 
something  to  top  thy  rigging  with ; — there 's  a 
pair  of  streameiB  for  you,  noney,"  he  added,  as 
he  unfolded  two  blue  and  crimson  ribbons,  which 
he  had  purchased  at  the  &ir,  to  adom  his  niece's 
bonnet ;  '*  you  '11  be  fine  enough  now  for  Connor, 
at  any  rate." 

The  pleasure  that  had  momentarily  lighted  in 
the  girl's  countenance  at  the  appearance  uid  good- 
humored  talk  of  her  affectionate  nncie,  died  away 
at  M'Gloghlin's  name,  and  the  reeoUectioa  <i 
the  guilty  promise  she  had  made  him  in  the  mon- 
ing. 

"  An'  doesn't  the  ribboiis  plase  yon  thin,  Nor- 
ry, that  yon  look  so  sarious  at  thim?"  said  the  M 
man.  "  Sure,  it's  meself  that  doesn't  know  much 
about  thim  sorts  of  things,  but  I  thought  it 's  what 
you'd  like  thim  best,  or  I  'd  iv  brought  you  some- 
thin'  else.  Maybe  thim 's  not  the  colors  Coanor 
likes — eh,  Norry?"  And  her  unde  placed  hii 
arms  affectionately  round  the  girl's  neck.— "b 
that  the  raison  ?" 

"O  no,  sir,"  said  Norry.  "They're  rety 
nice,  very  iligant  ribbons,  so  they  are,  and  it's 
too  good  you  are  to  me,  too  good  entirely." 

The  poor  girl's  heart  was  full,  and  she  could 
speak  no  more,  but  bursting  into  tears,  hid  her 
face  on  her  uncle's  shoulder. 

"  In  the  name  o'  God  !  what 's  the  matter  wit 
you,  child?"  said  he,  alarmed, — "has  anythia* 
come  across  yon  when  I  was  away?" 

"  0  no,  uncle  !  nothin — nothin'  at  all." 

"  And  what  makes  you  cry  thin?  Was  Courar 
M'Gloghlin  here  to-day?" 

"  He  was,  sir." 

"  And  did  he  say  anythin'— «nythin'  you  didn't 
like?  Bekase  if  he  did,  and  if  it's  that  that's 
grieven'  you,  I'll — "  And  here  he  swoie  with  iB 
the  energy  of  an  old  seaman — "I  '11  make  him  re- 
pint  it  the  longest  day  he  lives — ould  as  I  am,  I  '11 
break  every  bone  in  his  skin  before  to-morrow 
night,  if  he  has  sud  an  uncivil  word  to  my  Uttis 
girl." 

"O  no,  he  didn't, — ^he  didn't,  indeed,"  said  his 
niece,  alarmed  in  her  turn.  "There's  nothin' 
at  all  the.  matter  wit  me  now,  ancle,  only  I  was 
low  and  sick  all  day,  whin  you  wor  away ;  an' 
it  was  just  the  aisin'  of  my  heart  that  made  me 
cry." 

"Well,"  sud  her  uncle,  "I  don't  nnderstaad 
the  ways  of  you  women,  Norry ;  but  if  it  is  n't  wdl 
you  are,  jewel,  you  'd  better  go  to  bed,  for  it  "k 

*  CoUop,  a  head  of  black  cattls. 
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I  anyhow,  an'  so  will  I.  Good  night,  and  God 
blew  yoQ,  child." 

The  blessing  smote  upon  the  ear  of  the  guilty 
girl  like  the  kneil  of  a  parental  imprecatioB. 
The  thought  of  the  unworthy  part  she  was  acting 
bubIc  bitterly  upon  her  heart:  she  bid  her  uncle 
good  night,  and  eager  to  escape  from  the  pain 
which  she  conceived  his  presence  inspired,  she 
quickly  diut  herself  up  in  her  Uttle  chamber. 

But  when  alone,  the  distnustion  of  the  girl's 
feelings  became  eren  greater  than  it  was  before, 
•a  she  bad  no  need  of  an  effint  to  command  them,  in 
order  to  save  appearances.  One  moment  she 
tlioaght  of  her  engagement  to  young  M'Gloghlin, 
and  &e  degrading  situation  in  which  she  stood,  if 
■he  dared  to  disoblige  him.  The  next,  her  nund 
dwelt  upon  the  kind  confidence  and  aflectionate 
words  of  her  ancle,  and  again  she  wept  bitterly, 
and  flung  herself  upon  her  bed  in  an  agony  of 
doubt  as  to  the  courae  she  should  take.  Her  first 
leaolntion  was,  to  lie  still,  and  to  tell  Connor  the 
next  day,  that  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do 
what  he  had  desired, — to  trust  that  he  would  yield 
*•  the  urgency  of  her  excoaes ;  or,  should  the 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  to  bear  the  shame  and 
pnnishment  of  the  error  she  had  already  commit- 
ted, rather  than  go  on  in  the  ways  of  guilt.  But 
■esreely  was  the  resolution  formed,  when  the 
thought  of  the  probable  consequences  of  it,  came 
with  redoubled  force  upon  her  imagination.  She 
pictwed  to  herself  the  fierce  impatience  of  her 
lover, — which  she  had  more  than  once  lately  been 
oUiged  to  witness, — his  anger,  and  perhaps  his 
abandonment  of  her  to  shame  and  scorn.  She 
thought  of  bet  uncle,  and  the  effect  that  such  an 
event  would  have  upon  him, — his  afiection  for  her 
perhaps  turned  to  contempt, — his  pride  in  her,  be- 
came bis  shame  and  disgrace.  The  sting  of  this 
reflection  was  more  than  the  unhappy  girl  could 
bear ;  she  sprang  up  from  her  bed — her  candle  had 
been  extinguished,  bat  a  ray  of  light  from  the 
onter  room  gleamed  through  a  crevice  in  the  door 
of  her  little  apartment.  Almost  without  a  eon- 
sciousness  uf  what  she  was  doing,  she  stole  sofUy 
to  the  door,  and  kneeling  down  looked  through  the 
crevice. 

Her  uacle  waa  in  the  act  of  carrying  over  the 
table  from  the  centre  to  one  comer  of  the  room, 
upon  which  he  placed  a  chair,  and  mounting  upon 
it,  reached  up  his  hand,  and  took  firom  between 
the  inner  surface  of  the  thatch  and  the  rafter  above 
bia  head,  the  old  stocking  which  contained  bis 
treaaore;  then  taking  from  his  pocket  the  notes 
Im  had  reeeived  at  the  hu,  he  throat  them  into 
the  stocking,  and  doubling  it  up,  returned  it  to  its 
hiding  place. 

Having  removed  the  chair  and  table  to  their 
former  sitaations,  be  took  away  the  candle  to  his 
own  room,  and  Norah  looked  upon  darkness. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  talking  to  herself  as  she 
arose,  "Connor  M'OloghUn,  I've  done  your  bid- 
din',  aa'  well  it  would  have  been  for  me  that  I 
had  never  seen  your  faee,  for  coraplyin'  wit  yoor 
wishes  has  made  me  commit  sin  every  way. — 
Oh,  hone!  "  she  continued,  wringing  her  hands, 
"  would  I  have  thought  a  twelvemont  ago,  that 
this  blessed  night,  I  'd  have  sat  up  to  watch  my 
poor  ould  uncle  hke  a  thief,  to  see  where  he  put 
his  money  7  O  Connor,  Connor,  it 's  Uttle  I  thought 
you'd  nuke  me  suffer  dthis-Spway!"  and  again 
the  girl  wept,  and  la3ring  down,  cried  herself  to 
sleep. 

It  '»  fortnnate  tat  those  in  the  humbler  condi- 


tions of  life,  that  when  safiering  under  the  anxie- 
ties to  which  all  conditions  are  liable,  and  destitute 
of  those  resources  of  comfort  which  friends  and 
fortune  put  in  the  power  of  those  of  higher  rank ; 
the  necessity  they  are  under  of  actively  applying 
themselves  to  their  daily  toil,  serves  to  invigorate 
their  minds,  and  to  dissipate  that  weight  of  sorrow 
which  would  otherwise  bow  them  to  the  earth.  It 
was  a  fine  sunnv  morning  when  Norah  rose ;  her 
onele  had  already  gone  out  to  the  fields,  and  she 
too  had  to  set  about  her  morning  tasks.  The 
cows  were  to  be  milked,  the  calves  fed,  the  young 
turkeys  to  be  looked  after,  and  various  other  littie 
matters  to  iie  attended  to,  which  lequired  active 
exertion  in  the  open  air ;  so  that  she  had  hardly 
time  to  think  of  her  troubles,  before  her  un^ 
came  in  to  breakfast,  and  be  was  well  pleased  to 
find  her,  with  so  little  sign  of  the  agitation  of  the 
preceding  evening. 

"Morrow  to  ye,  Norry,"  said  he,  as  he  came 
in.  "  Thim  wearry  young  turkeys,  Norrv, — did 
you  see  after  thim  tlus  momin'  ?  If  one  does  n't 
keep  a  sharp  look-out,  they  die,  the  craturs,  for  no 
raison  at  all  at  all,  but  jnst  as  if  it  was  out  of  con- 
trariness." 

"  I  fed  them  all  this  nomin',  and  they  're  all 
quite  well,"  said  Norah. 

"I'm  glad  you  were  able,  child,  to  see  after 
thim,"  letumed  her  uncle,  "  and  that  you  loo|c 
better  yourself  this  momin' ;  some  littie  bit  of  a 
squall  upset  you  last  night,  but  it 's  fine  wedthet 
and  smooth  sailin'  this  momin'  wit  you  agin." 

Norah  suppressed  a  sigh,  and  sssenled. 

Twelve  o  elodc  at  noon  brought  voung  M'Glogb- 
lin  to  the  door,  before  which  time  Norah  had  made 
a  resolution,  which  unfortonatelv  she  was  in  the 
sequel  not  able  to  keep.  He  did  not  waste  mtt<^ 
time  in  salutatiena,  but  proceeded  immediately  to 
his  business. 

"  Did  he  sell  the  cattle  yesterday!"  Mid  he. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  girl. 

"  Well,  aud  did  you  do  as  I  said  T" 

"Oh,  Connor!"  said  she,  "is  it  nothin'  else 
but  that  muuey  you  do  be  thiokin'  of!" 

"  To  be  sure,  whv  should  n't  I  think  of  it!"  re- 
plied he,  "  and  surely,"  his  face  growing  red  with 
anger,  a&  he  spoke,  "  you  didn't  forget,  Norry, 
what  I  told  you  to  do  yesterday!" 

"Forget!"  said  the  girl,  "oh  no!  I  wish  I 
did,  and  thin  I  would  n't  have  the  sin  on  my  oea- 
acienoe  of  watchin'  him,  and  seein'  him  put  up  Iiis 
own  hard  urains,  that  he  has  a  good  right  to  pat 
where  he  plases,  and  I  not  to  care,  for  he  never 
begridged  (grudged)  thim  on  me." 

"  Then  you  know  where  the  stockin'  is!"  said 
M'Gloghlin,  with  an  eagerness  that  evinced  bia 
pleasure  at  what  she  bad  just  told  him,  "  Where 
was  it  he  kept  it  so  snug! 

"I'll  not  tell  }rou,  Connor  M'Gloghlin,"  said 
Norah,  with  an  air  of  firmness  which  surprised 
and  disconcerted  him ;  "  an'  listen  to  me  now, 
what  I  'm  ^in'  to  say.  I  know  well  enough  what 
you  have  m  your  power,  after  what  has  passed 
between  us  two ;  you  may,  though  I  don't  think 
you  'd  have  the  cruel  heart,  Connor,  to  do  it — but 
I  know  yon  can,  if  you  please,  lave  me  in  shame 
an'  diagrace,  to  be  scorned  and  looked  down  upon 
be  the  poorest  of  the  neighbors ;  yet,  bad  as  I  '11 
be,  I  'U  have  some  excuse  that  my  heart  led  me 
astray,  an'  no  one  '11  have  it  to  say  that  I  desinded 
to  tfaie  mane  villyany  of  bein'  a  thief,  an'  robbin' 
my  poor  ould  uncle  of  his  hard-eamed  money ;  and 
so,  Connor,  don't  ask  me  agin,  for  I  won't  do  it." 
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There  was  something  in  the  girl's  manner  so 
decisive,  that  M'Gloghhn  saw  at  once  the  neces- 
rity  of  finding  some  new  motive  to  work  her  np  to 
the  vile  act  to  which  his  scheme  bad  all  along 
tended,  and  there  was  a  readiness  about  the  villain 
which  soon  determined  the  new  course  he  should 
take. 

**  Well,  Norry,"  said  he,  with  a  softened  tone, 
"  what  you  say  about  the  muney  is  true  enough, 
an'  I  like  you  the  better  for  it ;  an'  as  for  desartin' 
you,  it 's  meself  that  would  be  long  sorry  to  do 
any  such  roguish  turn ;  but  I  am  afeard  I  must  bid 
you  a  long  farewell  for  all  that,  for  since  I  can't 
get  the  muney,  I  must  go  to  jail  to-morrow  evenin'; 
an'  long  enough  I  may  be  there,  before  any  one  '11 
lelieve  me." 

"  To  iail !"  said  the  terrified  girl.  "  Oh,  Con- 
nor, don't  say  that.  My  God,  what  will  become 
of  us!" 

"  It 's  true  enough,  Norry  ;  if  the  mnney  I  owe 
is  not  paid  by  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  in  the 
evening  I  'U  be  taken  to  Limeric  jail,  and  put  in- 
side four  bare  walls,  where  I  suppose  I  must  die 
of  cold  and  starvation,  for  my  father  will  be  so 
mad  when  he  hears  of  it,  that  I  know  he  'II  never 

five  me  a  halfpenny,  nor  send  near  me  to  know  if 
'm  dead  or  alive.'' 

"  Connor,  jewel,"  said  Norah,  crying ;  "  you 
most  n't  go  to  jail.  Is  there  no  way  in  the  world 
that  you  could  settle  it?" 

"  None  at  all,  barrin'  I  could  get  the  muney 
somewhere,  even  if  it  was  for  a  little  while ;  maybe 
I  'd  be  able  to  pay  it  back  afore  long.  But  sure, 
if  you  think  it  wrong  to  take  it,  Norry,  I  must 
only  meet  my  fate,  an'  I  hope  you  '11  sometimes 
think  of  poor  Connor  when  he 's  in  confinement, 
an'  can't  come  near  you." 

"Oh,  they  shan't  take  yon,  Connor,"  sobbed 
the  girl ;  "  I  '11  get  tou  the  notes  to-nijght,  an'  I 
pray  Jasus  you  may  be  able  to  give  them  back  to 
me  soon,  an'  ase  ray  conscience  of  the  sin  of  takin' 
them." 

"  That 's  my  good  little  girl,"  said  M'Gloghlin, 
his  countenance  brightening  at  the  success  of  his 
scheme.  "  I  knew  you  would  n't  see  me  brought 
to  such  distress  if  you  could  help  me.  To  be  sure, 
I  'U  give  yon  back  the  muney  as  soon  as  ever  I 
can ;  an'  in  the  mane  time,  here  's  ihe  notes  I 
tould  you  of,  to  put  in  the  place  of  them  you  take ; 
they  '11  just  do  as  well  to  fill  the  onid  stockin'  as 
any  other,"  said  he,  as  he  gave  Norah  a  bundle 
of  flash  notes,  such  as  sharpers  at  races  and  fairs 
are  generally  supplied  with.  "An'  I  have  n't  for- 
got my  promise  neither,  Norry,"  continued  he. 
"  Do  yoa  get  the  muney  as  soon  as  yonr  uncle  is 
•sleep,  an'  meet  me  as  -soon  as  day  breaks  in  the 
momm'  at  the  little  boat-quay ;  I  Ml  have  a  boat 
ready,  an'  we'll  start  at  oncet  over  to  Kilrush, 
where  the  priest  'U  be  ready,  an'  you'll  come 
home  Mrs.  M'Gloghlin,  in  less  than  no  time." 

'•  I  'II  do  what  you  bid  me,  Connor,"  said  No- 
rah, well  pleased  that  the  marriage,  which  was 
becoming  every  day  more  necessary  to  her  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  to  the  comfort  of  her  own  feel- 
ings, was  no  longer  to  be  postponed ;  "but  will 
the  priest  marry  us,  d'  ye  think  ?  for  you  know 
there  is  one  of  us,"  looking  at  M'Gloghlin,  "  that 
does  n't  go  to  mass." 

"Never  you  fear  that,"  replied  M'Gloghlin. 
"  I  '11  warrant  yon  he  'II  marry  us  when  we  ask 
him,  wid  one  o'  them  notes  you  're  to  get  me,  in 
my  hand ;  an',  at  all  events,  Father  GMiagan  here 
below  ooold  prove  something  (or  him,  if  ever  be 


was  attacked  for  marryin'  me  as  a  Protesttit. 
An'  now,  Norry,  jewel,  I  must  bid  you  good-by 
till  the  momin'.     Be  sure  yoa  get  the  muney,  or 
we  are  ruined,  and  come  to  me  very  earW." 
•  •  •  •  '  • 


It  was  about  three  o'clock  on  a  fine 
morning,  in  the  grey  light  and  chilling  air  of  tha 
half-hour  that  precedes  sunrise,  that  Norah  Sulli- 
van, carefully  drest  in  white  beneath,  but  wru>ped 
in  a  bluish-grey  duffle  cloak  externally,  stole  down 
from  her  uncle's  cottage,  towards  the  bank  of  \he 
river,  with  his  hard  earnings  secreted  in  the  boeam 
of  her  gown. 

Scarcely  had  she  reached  half  way  to  the  shars, 
when,  as  she  crossed  the  last  field  of  her  unde's 
farm,  a  hare,  startled  by  her  early  footsteps, 
bounded  across  the  path,  and  Norah,  as  she  faleeaed 
herself,  could  not  help  thinking  it  looked  super- 
naturally  large,  and  boded  no  auspicious  issue  to 
her  jonmey.  Often  and  fearfully  did  she  ]ock 
back  at  the  cottage,  to  see  that  nooe  had  beea 
awakened  by  her  departure,  or  tracked  her  foot- 
steps, par  did  she  feel  secure  until  she  saw 
M'Gloghlin  advancing  from  the  place  where  he 
had  moored  his  boat. 

"  Have  yon  brought  the  notes  1"  he  eagerly  in- 
quired, in  an  under  tone,  as  he  held  out  loth  his 
hands  to  greet  her.  "Oh,  it's  the  notes  yon 
want,  and  not  me?"  answered  Norah,  cheerily, 
as  she  now  saw  herself  on  the  point,  as  she 
thought,  of  being  made  an  honest  woman  again. — 
"  Well,  I  have  thim,  sure  enough ;  and  I  'U  kees 
thim  too,  'till  thim  words  are  Mid  over  us  at  Kit- 
rush." 

"  Murder,  Norry  dear !  Sure  yon  don't  think 
I  'm  ffoin'  to  run  away  from  you  at  the  ehurcb- 
doorr'  replied  M'Gloghlin,  in  the  same  fight 
tone,  when  he  perceived  that  his  design  had  fUly 
succeeded — "  No,  no  ;  honor  bright,  I  '11  never 
lave  you  now,  jewel ;  so  give  me  the  dirty  papers, 
an'  there  's  no  fear  of  my  losin'  thim  for  want  of 
pockets,  not  all  as  one,"— and  he  glanced  at  Ne- 
rah's  well-shaped  gown,  which  obviously  disdained 
all  such  old-fashioned  and  unbecoming  appendages. 

"  Here  they  are,  thin,  an'  a  weary  on  them," 
said  Norah ;  "  God  send  us  good  luck  with  them, 
for  they  cost  me  a  sorrowful  night's  watching  any 
how ;"  and  her  conductor  hfled  her  into  the  boat 

The  management  of  the  vessel,  and  the  design 
he  had  in  view,  absolutely  required  the  ooopen- 
tion  of  another  with  himself,  and  in  consequeBce, 
M'Gloghlin  had  the  night  before  associated  in  his 
plan,  with  the  promise  of  a  considerable  bribe,  a 
miscreant  of  the  lowest  grade,  named  Nichcdas 
Sheehan,  an  elder  and  bolder  villain  than  himself, 
who  had  been  his  instigator  and  abettor  in  mora 
than  one  atrocity  already. 

This  fellow  veir  readily  joined  in  bis  sdMnie, 
and  seemed  to  rejoice,  even  with  a  sort  of  savage 
exultation,  at  the  thought  of  shedding  blood  for  a 
reward.  He  now  speedily  set  the  sail,  while 
M'Gloghlin,  with  Norah  by  his  side,  took  the 
helm,  and  they  floated  quickly  down  the  river  ia 
the  direction  of  the  north  shore,  as  if  to  make  Kil- 
rush. They  Were  just  off  LAbash-kedah,  wbew 
the  receding  of  the  shore,  in  a  winding  bay,  ren- 
ders the  river  particularly  broad,  when  Sheebao, 
who,  till  now,  had  lain  stretched  in  silenee  along 
the  bow  of  the  boat,  slowly  stood  np,  and  lookeS 
around  on  every  side.  Here  and  there  along  the 
coast  of  Clare  a  wreath  of  thin  blue  smoke  be- 
tokened that  the  inhabitants  of  the, cabins  wen 
already  astir  ;  and  the  son,  just  peering  above  the 
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Ua«  hiHa  wUeh  lay  in  the  eastern  distance,  gsre 
promise  of  a  sonny  joyous  day.  No  other  boat, 
nowerer,  was  yet  stirring  on  the  river ;  and  the 
■hores  on  both  sides  were  too  distant  to  render 
either  iHght  or  sound  of  any  being  so  diminntiTe  as 
man  disSnguishable.  "Now!"  uttered  Sheelian 
in  a  low  emphatic  voice,  as  he  shuffled  up  to  the^ 
•tern  where  the  others  sat.  Norafa,  whom  the' 
gentle  motion  of  the  boat  gliding  smoothly  down 
the  glassy  current,  combing  with  the  fresh  and 
pleasant  air  of  the  morning,  had  lulled  into  a  day- 
dream of  future  happiness ;  her  reputation  saved, 
her  unele  reconciled,  and  she  with  her  stalwart 
and  young  husband  the  happy  cheerful  woman  she 
nsed  to  be  ;  wrapped  in  such  faroff  meditations, 
she  was  startled  by  the  portentous  sonnd  of  Shee- 
ban's  "  Now !  "  and  looking  up,  she  saw  him  ex- 
change a  glance  of  soch  diabolical  intelligence 
with  M'Gloghlin  as  made  her  blood  to  curdle.  In 
the  moment  of  her  involuntary  shudder,  Sheehan 
seized  her  round  the  waist  with  both  his  hands ; 
she  screamed,  and  made  a  convulsive  efibrt  to 
catch  and  cling  to  M'Gloghlin,  but  he  shook  her 
rudely  off,  and  exclaimed  to  his  companion,  "  Over 
with  her  now  at  once !" 

"  Connar,  for  the  love  of  Grod,"  shrieked  the 
agoniied  girl,  "  don't  kill  me— don't  kill  the  baby 
that  isn't  horn  !"  Bat  whilst  uttering  the  words, 
■he  was  hurled  into  the  air,  and  fell  stunned  and 
heavily  upon  the  water,  some  yards  ftata  the  boat. 
In  the  instant  of  the  plash,  and  of  her  mortal  ago- 
ny, she  exclaimed,  "  Blessed  Queen  of  Heaven, 
have  mercy  9n  my—."  Before  the  sentence 
was  completed,  a  blow  6om  the  oar,  which  Shee- 
han had  snatched  op,  drove  her  with  violence 
beneath  the  sorfaoe.  "rhe  stroke  was  on  the  head, 
and  fatal ;  she  sank  r^idly  a  few  yards,  remained 
suspended  in  the  water,  then  slowly  rose  a  yard 
or  two,  when  life  became  extinct ;  a  slight  bubble 
rose  to  the  surface,  and  then  they  saw  her  white 
diess  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deeper,  till  it 
Blew  mdistinct,  as  water  is  in  water,  and  finally 
aisiu>peared. 

M'Gloghlin  was  still  gazing  in  the  direction  of 
the  body ;  and  in  the  rush  of  disordered  feelings 
which  crowded  his  mind,  scarcely  recollected  that 
be  was  himself  the  perpetrator  of  this  foul  murder, 
or  had  any  other  interest  in  the  scene  before  him 
than  that  of  an  ordinary  spectator,  when  he  was 
roused  by  the  rough  voice  of  Sheehan. — "  Come, 
Master  Connor,  we  've  done  the  job  cleverly,  any 
bow  ;  you  'd  better  put  about  ship  now,  if  you 
plase."  M'Gloghlin  made  the  necessary  move- 
ment of  the  helm  in  silence,  and  Sheehan  shifted 
tbesaiL 

"  It's  a  terrible  thinff  to  kill  a  woman  !"  were 
the  first  words  that  brolce  from  the  former  ;  and 
he  brushed  his  eyes  with  the  sleeve  of  his  coat. 

"Ith'n,  what  signifies  it!"  replied  the  other, 
coolly  ;  "  sure  it 's  only  one  sqneak,  an'  all 's  over. 
Never  think  you  to  cry  after  her.  Master  Connor," 
he  added,  observing  M'Gloghlin's  eyes  looked 
watery ;  "  nor  for  any  woman  bom,  barrin'  one, 
and  that 's  the  mother  that  bore  yon,  agrah — divel 
another  woman  on  God's  earth  is  worth  any  man's 
sheddin'  a  tear  for.  I  believe  I  cried  at  my  ould 
mother's  berrin'  myself,  God  be  merciful  to  her 
sowl.  Here,  sir,  here 's  somethin'  to  keep  up  your 
sperrits ;"  and  he  smiled  at  his  own  wit,  as  he 
luinded  M'Gloffhlin  a  small  black  bottle  of  poteen. 
"  There,  the  Uiievin'  gauffer  never  baptized  that 
—bad  luck  to  him ;  I  wisnt  we  were  after  sarvin' 
bim  the  same  turn  this  momin',  that  we  did  to — " 
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"  D— n  it,  don't  talk  about  that,"  said  M'Glogh- 
lin, interrupting  him  hastily  ;  and  taking  a  draught 
from  the  Irattle,  he  seemed  to  recover  bis  natural 
air  of  fierce  hardihood.  The  boat  soon  reached  the 
shore,  at  a  point  some  distance  below  that  firom 
which  they  had  set  out,  and  the  murderers  leaped 
upon  the  land. 

The  strange  disappearance  of  Norah  Sullivan 
caused  great  astonishment,  and  much  talk  in  the 
neighborhood  where  she  had  lived  ;  not  so  much 
because  the  girl  had  disappeared,  for  the  violent 
abduction  of  young  women  is  not  exceedingly  rare 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  as  because  no  one  could 
tell  how  or  where  she  had  been  carried  away. 
The  old  women  talked  about  fairies,  and  the  sto- 
ries "  their  grannies  tould  thim  when  they  wer 
childer,  of  young  people  bein'  sperrited  away." 
The  young  women  said  it  was  "  a  quare  endin*  to 
all  the  fine  coortin'  that  was  goin'  on  betwane  her- 
self and  the  young  squireen  ;"  while  a  party  of 
young  squires,  who,  having  hunted  a  fox  to  death 
in  the  neighborhood,  stopped  for  an  hour  to  refresh 
at  the  village  inn,  listened  attentively  to  the  story, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion,  nemtne  contradicente, 
that  it  was  all  a  d — d  scheme  of  the  priests  to  pre- 
vent the  giri  marrying  a  Protestant,  and  to  get  het 
uncle's  money  to  themselves. 

But  amongst  all  these,  were  only  two  persons 
who  seemed  to  take  poor  Norah 's  disappearance 
seriously  and  soberly  to  heart.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  old  man  her  uncle,  who,  because  he  really 
loved  the  girl,  and  had  felt  her  to  be  the  support 
of  his  old  age,  sought  her  everywhere,  sometimes 
sorrowing  for  her  loss,  and  sometimes  vehemently 
declaring  vengeance  against  whoever  had  stolen 
her  away  ;  for  he  never  thought  of  imputing  her 
absence  to  voluntary  flight,  nor  did  the  idea  that 
she  was  dead  seem  more  than  once  or  twice  to 
cross  his  mind. 

The  other,  who  seemed  to  take  a  great  interest  in 
her  fate,  was  Mr.  Morton,  a  gentleman  of  property, 
a  clergyman,  and  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  who, 
living  near  the  spot,  and  knowing  all  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  case,  was  actuated  by  his  regard  for 

i'ustice,  and  for  the  old  man  Honrighan,  who  was 
lis  tenant,  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  cause 
of  the  girl's  disapjpearance,  and  the  place  of  her 
concealment.  He  learned  from  her  uncle  the  terms 
upon  which  his  niece  was  with  M'Gloghlin,  and 
had  made  many  inqniries  about  him,  the  result  of 
which  was  by  no  means  favorable.  He  ascertained 
that  the  day  before  the  girl's  disappearance, 
M'Gloghlin  had  been  at  the  cottage,  and  had  not 
been  there  again  for  three  days ;  that  when  he  did 
cidl  he  expressed  the  greatest  astonishment  at  hear- 
ing of  Norah's  disappearance,  though  it  was  almost 
impossible  that  he  should  not  have  heard  of  it  pre- 
viously, as  it  had  been  talked  of  far  and  wide  for 
two  days.  He  had  not  returned  to  the  cottage  any 
more,  and  had  been  observed  to  be  almost  con- 
stantly drunk  ever  since.  All  these  circumstances 
excited  a  degree  of  suspicion  in  Mr.  Morton's  mind, 
which  determined  him  to  watch  the  young  man 
closely;  hut  the  worst  he  conceived  possible  of 
him  was,  that  he  had  carried  the  young  woman 
somewhere,  and  kept  her  in  confinement.  He 
was,  however,  soon  undeceived. 

It  was  about  a  fortnight  after  the  disappearance 
of  his  niece,  that  Farmer  Hourighan  was  sent  for 
at  an  early  hour  by  Mr.  Morton.  The  old  inaa 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  was  to  hear  something 
about  his  "  little  girl,"  and  made  haste  to  attend 
I  the  summons. 
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"  HsTe  yon  heard  anythiag  about  hot,  aiit" 
aaid  he,  as  aoon  as  he  enteied  Mr.  Morton's  par- 
lor. 

"  I  have  beard  some  very  bad  news  aboat  yoar 
niece,  UourighaD,  whidi  it  is  neoeasary  I  should 
infonn  you  of  at  once,"  replied  the  magistrate. 

"  God  is  good,  sir,"  said  the  old  man.  "  What 
isUI" 

"  I  am  Tery  sorry  ts  have  to  tell  you,  Houiighaa, 
that  your  niece  is  drowned." 

"  Drowned !  your  bono;.— Christ  Jasos'  bless 
ns  !    Whin— where  t — ^How  could  it  be  1 " 

"  That  is  all  yet  to  be  found  out.  All  I  know 
is,  diat  it  is  so.  Sit  down,  Hourighan,  my  good 
fellow,  and  be  calm,"  continued  Illr.  Morton,  m  a 
softened  tone,  as  he  obaeired  the  bis  teaia  to  roU 
down  the  weather-beaten  cheeks  of  the  old  man. 
"  Sit  down,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  I  haTe  learn- 
ed, and  what  we  must  now  do." 

"  I  thank  your  honor,"  said  the  old  man,  in  the 
broken  voice  of  grief.  "  I  '11  pay  attention,  rir. 
Bty  poor  Norry — an'  so  she 's  gone,  after  all !" 

"  Two  fishermrai,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  went 
down  te  the  edge  of  the  river  this  morning  at  day- 
break, to  look  at  the  salmon-nets,  at  a  {^Mse  abewt 
three'  miles  below  this.  They  saw  something 
white  lying  a  little  below  the  aurftce  of  the  water, 
which  tbey  found  to  be  the  body  of  a  young 
woman.  On  examination,  it  has  turned  out  to  b« 
the  corpse  of  your  niece." 

The  old  man  checked  himself,  as  he  was  about 
10  ^eak  again ;  but  the  teaiB  burat  a&esh  irom  his 
eyes. 

"  The  body  is  not  so  much  decayed,"  oontiBued 
the  magistrate,  "  as  might  have  been  expected, 
&om  the  long  time  it  has  probaUy  been  in  the  wa- 
ter ;  and  I  am  informed  there  b  the  mark  of  a 
dreadful  blow  on  her  bead." 

"  Some  villain  murdered  her,  and  threw  her  in," 
said  Hourighan,  starting  up. — "  The  poor  erathur ! 
God  help  her^— I  '11  pursue  him  all  over  the  woilt, 
the  villain,  so  I  will." 

"  Be  quiet,  Hourighan,"  said  the  magistrate, 
"  and  attend  to  what  I  say .  The  Mow  I  mentioned 
has  been  probably  given  by  some  boat's  keel  in 
passing  over  the  body ;  but  that  must  be  investi- 
gated. The  coroner's  inquest  will  sit  to-day  at 
two  o'clock.  I  shall  be  there,  and  so  must  you, 
and  be  as  collected  as  possible.  Try  to  recollect, 
between  this  and  then,  all  you  can  of  what  your 
niece  did  and  said  for  some  time  previous  to  her 
disappearance,  and  I  hope  we  shall  yet  find  some 
dew  to  this  mysterious  matter." 

The  old  man  went  away,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  was  present  at  the  coroner's  inqnest,  with  the 
magistrate.  It  was  an  exceedingly  mournful  thing 
for  those  who  had  seen  and  known  Norah  Sulli- 
van in  life,  to  behold  her  cold  remains  lying  upon 
the  rough  strand  of  the  river.  Decay  hid  pro- 
eeeded  so  far,  that  the  face  had  fallen  in,  and  dis- 
played a  horrible  ruin  of  its  former  beauty.  Her 
eyes  were  dose  shut,  her  arms  extended  towards 
her  head,  and  her  hands  firmly  clenehed.  The 
wound  in  her  head  was  diligently  examined  by  a 
surgeon,  who  expressed  great  doubt  of  its  having 
been  inflicted  by  a  boat's  keel,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested. The  skull  was  fVaetnred  in  one  long  line, 
which  he  said  appeared  to  him  to  have  happened 
from  the  stroke  of  some  edged  but  very  blunt 
instmment,  which  had  descended  perpendicularly 
on  the  tep  of  the  head.  On  examining  the  body 
further,  it  was  discovered,  with  increased  horror 
and  astonishment,  that  the  young  womut  was 
pregnant.    Hourighan  could   only  be   made   to 


bdievB  the  ftct,  by  Ae  positive  assnaaoe*  of  Mr. 
Morton  and  the  surgeon  ;  and  then  be  inaialad  that 
M'Ologhlin  must  be  this  author  both  of  her  dis- 
honor and  her  death.  "  It  mast  be  he,"  aaid  the 
old  man, "  an'  no  one  else,  that  destroyed  her  both 
sowl  and  body." 

"  Is  M'Glogfalin  here  V  aaid  the  magistrate  to 
a  man  whom  m  had  amt  for  him  early  ia  the  nora- 
ing. 

"  No,  your  honor — h»  tM  me  tat  to  UKftujon 
honor,  that  he  had  to  go  somewhere  else  t^day 
upon  a  little  bit  of  business." 

"  And  if  he  did,  why  did  yon  not  delner  yo«r 
mesMtge  before  f " 

'<  Why,  thin,  to  tell  God's  truth,  your  honor,  1 
made  him  a  sort  of  promise,  that  I  would  n't  say  a 
word  abbut  him  to  man  or  mmtal— borrin'  I  was 
axed,  and  couldn't  hdp  it." 

"  Was  this  promise  made  at  his  request  V 

"  A  thin,  who  else's,  yotir  honor !"  rqJied  the 
man. 

"  Tou  mean  that  it  tsot  made  at  his  request !" 

"  To  be  sure,  your  bonw,  that 's  exaelly  what 
I  mane." 

The  inquest  was  adionmed  to  the  next  day, 
when  the  presence  of  IfGloghlin  was  procured. 
His  &ae  looked  pale,  his  OTes  sUofatly  blood-abat, 
his  hair  disordered,  and  his  whole  appearance 
wearing  the  signs  of  reeent  dissipation.  As  he 
approached  th^  body,  those  who  maiked  hnn 
closely  observed  a  slight  quiver  of  his  fnne,  and  t 
nameless  expression  to  pass  over  his  foee  ;  but  he 
made  an  ew>rt  to  master  his  sensations,  and  the 
agitation  which  he  could  net  wholly  command,  he 
covered  by  an  ah*  of  light  and  eateleas  efiontery. 
The  attempt  which  he  made  to  smile,  as  he  so- 
knowledged  the  crimtoal  urtereouise  between  the 
young  woman  and  himself,  was  cheeked  by  the 
unspoken  murmur  of  disgust  la^ch  ran  through 
the  assembled  crowd ;  but  he  acknowledged  no 
more,  and  with  sullen  hardihood,  pronooneed  As 
perjuries  which  were  neeessary  te  exonerate  his 
from  all  knowledge  and  partidpation  in  the  death 
of  the  unfortunate  young  woman. 

"  Young  roan,"  said  the  macistiate,  when  his 
examination  was  concluded,  "  I  beseech  yon,  let 
the  dreadful  dreumstanoe  we  are  now  inveatigatiBg 
have  its  due  and  salutary  influence  upon  your  mind ; 
and  think  not  to  harden  your  heart  to  the  misety 
and  guilt,  of  which,  by  your  own  acknowledg- 
ment, yon  have  been  in  a  great  measure  the  ao- 
thor.  How  that  unhappy  yotmg  eres«ure,  who 
was  so  nnfortimate  as  to  be  the  partner  of  year 
guilty  pleasures,  haa  come  to  her  untimely  tai, 
we  can  only  conjecture ;  but  whether  by  h^  own 
act,  or  by  mora  desperate  means,  your  rantoal 
crime  has  probably  led  to  it.  Circumstances  may 
vet  turn  up  to  enable  us  to  judge  more  eertainly 
how  the  young  woman  came  by  her  death  ;  and  if 
it  was  by  violence,  I  trust  the  finger  of  God  win, 
in  his  own  good  time,  and  by  the  means  whidi  he 
thinks  best,  point  out  the  murderer.  Ton,  air, 
may  now  depart,  I  hope  to  think  of  this  business 
vrith  a  more  serious  and  contrite  heart  than  year 
most  unbecoming  behavior  this  day  would  wamnt 
us  in  expecting." 

M'Grloghlin  hung  down  his  head,  and  dowly 
walked  away — afraid  to  look  aronnd  him,  yet  na- 
willing,  by  a  speedy  rotreat,  to  show  any  svmp- 
toms  of  fear.  The  inquiry  terminated,  ana  the 
jury  were  under  the  necessity  of  recording  a  ver- 
dict which  merely  related  the  drcnmstanees  under 
which  the  body  wss  found. 

The  questionable  death  of  poor  Nozah  did  not 
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Ewrent  tlie  lunal  eenmoaiss  and  ibaurditiM  of  SB 
rish  wake.  Tobaoeo  was  onoked,  whiakev  was 
drunk,  aod  inaoy  a  gosipinff  story  told,  while  the 
bright  Uaie  of  nine  lighted  candlee  sfaone  aroond 
the  semeleaB  coiwe,  as  if  it  -were  in  mockery  of 
the  darkness  of  death  which  had  forever  sealed  op 
its  Qyelids,  The  old  man  sat  apart  in  a  corner, 
refusing  to  be  comforted— occasionally,  as  if  un- 
conscious of  what  he  was  doing,  he  seized  a  pipe, 
and  smoked  a  few  wbi£b ;  and  then,  lecollectmg 
himself,  he  would  lay  it  down,  and  resume  hb 
gloomy  aod  tearless  inaetinty. 

In  a  day  or  two  Norah  was  buried,  and  the 
memory  of  the  transaction  would  probably  soon 
have  died  away,  like  a  tale  that  is  told,  but  thiU 
Mr.  Morton  still  exerted  himself  to  obtain  every 
possible  information  of  all  that  related  to  it,  by 
inquiries  from  those  who  knew  the  girl  or 
M'Glogblin.  One  morning,  about  three  weeks 
after  uie  body  was  found,  his  servant  informed 
him,  "  there  was  one  below  that  wanted  to  spake 
to  him  if  he  plased." 

"  Who  is  it,  Dennis  t"  said  Mr.  Morton. 

"  'Tis  Jim  Reoney,  your  honor,  that  goes  aboat 
aellin'  the  sales  an'  rings,  and  things  like  what 
they  used  to  sell  in  Essex  Bridge,  when  we  wor 
IB  Dublin,  sir." 

'   "  And  what  can  h«  want  with  me — has  any  one 
been  nAbing  or  cheating  him?" 

"  Oh,  devil  a  fear  of  that,  yvm  hoaoi^-be 
my  aowl,  he  'd  get  np  eaiiy  that  id  diate  Jim 
Rooney." 

"  So  I  should  think  myself,  Dennis— bnt  the 
next  time  I  atk  yon  a  question,  yon  need  not 
swear  when  you  answer  it. — ^Tell  FUmney,  that  if 
it  be  to  sell  something  he  wants,  T  won't  buy  it, 
and  therefore  he  need  not  trouble  himself  and  me, 
by  coming  near  me-^  it  be  any  othw  business, 
yon  may  desire  him  to  come  op  stairs." 

The  magistrate  was  pretty  sure,  that  under  this 
oondition  of  admittance,  Rooney  the  pedlar  would 
not  seek  his  presence,  and  was  not  a  httle  surprised 
when  he  saw  him  enter,  bowing  and  scraping,  and 
without  his  pack.  "  I  beg  your  honor's  paraon," 
said  Rooney,  "  for  makin'  so  bould  as  to  ask  to 
see  your  honor ;  but  it 's  what  I  wanted  to  spake 
to  ]roo  about  a  thing  that  I  know  your  honor  takes 
a  concern  in,  and  so  I  thought  maybe  yoa  'd  like 
to  know  it." 

"  What  is  that,  Rooney  ?  Tell  me  what  yon 
have  to  say  ;  and  aa  I  know  you  're  a  dbver  fellow, 
tell  it  in  the  plainest  and  shortest  manner  posn- 
ble." 

There  is  bo  nneduoaited  people  in  the  world 
more  naturally  polite,  or  more  open  to  the  influ- 
ence of  kind  and  flattering  language  firom  others, 
than  the  lower  orders  of  Uie  Irish.  Rooney,  anx- 
ioDS  to  show  at  once  both  his  willingness  and  atnl- 
ity  to  obey  a  request  put  in  so  agT«eable  a  form, 
hiat  no  time  in  entering  upon  bis  story.     > 

"  I  know  your  honoor  wishes  to  find  out  all  you 
can  about  Norry  Sullivan,  Mr.  Honrighan's 
niece,  that  was  found  dead  in  the  Shannon." 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  the  magutrate,  with 
eager  attention. 

"  WeH,  your  honor,  only  two  or  three  days 
afore  she  was  tnjssin',  the  cratnr,  I  sould  her  a 
gonld  brooch, — an'  I  could  swear  to  the  same 
Drooeb,  bekase  it  had  a  little  bit  of  damage  on 
one  side  of  it,  an'  be  the  same  token,  I  sould  it 
di^ie  on  account  of  that  same.  Well,  behould 
jvu,  sir,  yesterday,  whin  I  was  goin'  along  the 


road  qnate  an*  asy,  Pat  Doolan's  little  gossoon 
comes  np  to  me,  and  six  be  to  me,  siz  he,  '  Would 
you  buy  this?'  siz  he ;  an'  I  knew  at  gncet  it  was 
the  very  same  I  sould  to  the  poor  young  woman, 
the  Lord  be  merciful  to  her  sowl !  So  I  queiMioned 
him  how  he  came  by  it,  an'  I  made  out  that  be 
found  it  ia  his  Other's  boat,  just  about  the  time 
she  was  lost.  I  knew  his  father  very  well,  your 
hoDor,>— he  's  a  dacent,  honest,  poor  man,  as  ever 
was, — so  I  wint  to  him  to  spake  about  it;  and, 
when  I  tonld  him,  up  he  jumps,  and  slaps  the  ta- 
ble, jom  honor,  and  ax  he  to  me,  six  he,  '  By 
the  holy  fiiniier  !' — that  was  the  oat'  he  swore, — 
'that  was  the  momin'  young  Mr.  M'Glogblin 
borry'd  my  boat,  an'  I  '11  be  bail  she  most  have 
been  wit  him,  an'  dropt  it.'  " 

"  Did  he  say  M'Glogblin  borrowed  his  boat  the 
rooming  the  young  woman  disappeared!"  asked 
the  jnagiatrate,  ekgeth. 

"He  did,  your  honor;  an'  that's  what  I 
thought  you  'd  Uke  to  know." 

"  Yon  were  right.  Go  and  bring  Doolan  to  me 
as  fast  as  yon  can." 

Rooney  departed  on  his  mission,  while  Mr. 
Morton  paced  up  and  down  his  study,  wrapped  in 
thought,  and  anxiously  awaiting  his  return.  Had 
M*OloghliB  slain  a  man,  in  any  of  those  outrages 
which  are  so  lamentably  frequent  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  common  people, 
even  though  they  were  certain  of  his  having  com- 
mitted die  crime,  would  bare  given  the  magistrate 
any  aid  to  seize  or  to  convict  him ;  but  there  was 
something  so  revolting  to  the  wild  sentimeut  of 
their  character  in  the  seduction  and  murder  of  a 
young  woman,  that  the  bare  suin>icion  of  it  was 
enough  to  excite  their  liveliest  efforts  towards  the 
detection  of  the  perpetrator; — and  perhaps  the 
circumstance  of  the  suspected  man  being  a  reputed 
Protestant,  did  not  render  them  the  less  anxious 
to  give  the  investigation  all  the  aid  in  their 
power. 

Mr.  Morton  ascertained,  that  the  evening  be- 
fme  the  disappearance  of  Honrighan's  niece, 
M'Gloghlin  had  asked  for  the  boat,  which  he  said 
he  wanted  for  an  hour  or  two,  early  in  the  morning, 
to  go  a  little  way  down  the  river  ;  and  that  he  had 
returned  it,  after  having  made  use  of  it,  before 
breakfast  the  same  morning.  The  magistrate  was 
endeavoring  to  see  how  he  could  connect  this  cir- 
cumstance with  the  others  with  which  he  was  al- 
ready acquainted,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  Honngfaan  in  great  agitation. 

The  old  man  had  been  so  regular  in  all  hia 
movements,  that  it  had  been  true,  as  stated  by 
M'Gloghlin  to  Norah,  that  he  never  went  to  his 
treasure  in  the  old  stoddng  but  to  add  to  it.  A 
particular  fair,  which  happened  just  at  the  time 
when  he  paid  his  half-yearly  rests,  always  sup- 
plied him  with  money  for  tiiat  purpose,  and  the 
eoBsumption  of  his  cottage  was  not  supplied  by 
money,  but  from  the  form.  The  outlay  for  his 
niece  s  funeral  was,  however,  an  unforeseen  ex- 
pense, for  the  defraying  of  which  he  had  that 
morning  had  recourse  to  his  stocking,  and,  to  his 
utter  amazement  and  terror,  found  that  worthless 
counterfeits  had  been  substituted  for  his  money. 
The  poor  old  man  was  stunned  and  distracted. 
The  kind  of  grief  with  which  be  was  affieted  did 
not  make  him  insensible  to  the  loss  of  his  property, 
bat  added  a  terrified  bewilderment  to  his  feelings ; 
he  saw  bis  calamities  multiplying, — ha  felt  as  if 
the  world  were  slij^ing  from  under  his  feet, — and 
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as  aoon  m  he  lecoTered  sufficient  leedlection,  he 
hunied  to  the  magistnte  to  aeek  foi  advice  and 
eonsolation.  • 

"  This  is  very  extraordinary  indeed !"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  when  he  heard  the  story.  "  How  long  is 
it  since  you  looked  at  your  money  before !" 

After  some  time,  Honrighan  was  able  to  recol- 
lect, that  it  was  only  an  evening  or  two  before  his 
niece's  disappearance  that  he  had  put  money  into  the 
stocking ;  but  any  examination  of  the  contents  he 
had  not  made  for  many  a  day.  As,  howoTer,  even 
the  last  money  he  had  put  in  was  gone,  it  was 
clear,  that  since  that  time  a  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  theft  had  been  conuiitted.  The  old  man 
knew  nothing  of  the  number  of  the  notes ;  but  he 
knew  the  person  from  whom  he  got  the  last  sum 
be  had  received ;  and  as  he  was  a  Quaker,  and, 
like  most  of  his  sect,  extremely  regular  and  cor- 
rect in  his  business,  it  was  thou^t  probable  that 
he  might  be  able  to  give  some  mformation  about 
the  notes ;  and  to  him  Hourighan  rode  off  at  once, 
aocompanied  by  Mr.  Morton,  who  now  began  to 
feel  a  strong  suspicion  of  the  foul  villany  which 
had  actually  been  practised. 

"  If  thee  can  tell  me  the  day  I  bought  thy  cat- 
tle, friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  drawing  ont  a  little 
book,  "  I  can  give  thee  full  information  as  to  the 
notes  with  which  I  paid  thee." 

The  day  was  mentioned,  and  he  not  only  told 
them  the  number  and  description  of  the  notes,  but 
added,  that  one  of  them  had  come  back  to  him  that 
Tery  morning,  in  a  remittance  from  Limeric. 

This  was  just  the  clew  which  the  magistrate 
wanted,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  pursuing  it.  After 
a  week's  labor,  and  no  small  difficulty  he  traced 
the  note,  as  he  h^  almost  expected  he  should,  to 
bare  been  paid  by  M'Gloghlin  to  a  person  in  the 
neigbborhoKMl  of  Limeric  who  dealt  in  horses; 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  inquiries,  he  also  found, 
that  a  notorious  schemer  and  swindling  jockey, 
wlfo  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  getting  drunk 
with  young  M'Gloghlin,  had  been  thrown  into  jail 
a  few  days  before  on  suspicion  of  horse-stealing, 
and  certainly  of  having  endeavored  to  pass  upon  a 
ooantryman  some  of  the  flash  notes  similar  to  those 
which  were  found  in  Hburighan's  stocking. 

Mr.  Morton  now  issued  a  warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  M'Gloghlin  ;  but  the  matter  having 
got  wind,  and  the  rural  officers  of  the  law  not 
being  either  quite  so  prompt  or  so  expert  as  the 
well-trained  hawks  of  the  grand  &looner  Sir  Rich- 
ard Birnie,  the  bird  was  flown  ere  they  reached 
his  nest ;  but  it  was  known  that  he  could  not  have 
escaped  to  any  distance,  and  the  magistrate  still 
continued  to  collect  evidence,  in  the  hope  that,  if 
he  could  bring  the  proof  home  to  him,  he  would 
be  able  to  mid'  M'Gloghlin  before  long.  Afler 
some  delay  the  jockey  who  was  in  jail,  in  the  hope 
of  thereby  gaining  some  advantage  for  himself, 

eve  voluntary  information,  that  he  had  supplied 
'Gloghlin  with  a  parcel  of  flash  notes,  which  he 
said  he  would  know  again,  as,  in  order  to  make  them 
look  more  like  genuine  notes  which  had  been  in 
circulation,  he  Ind  himself  written  diiSferent  names 
upon  the  backs  of  them.  The  papers  were  pro- 
duced to  him,  and  were  identified  as  the  very 
same  which  M'Gloghlin  had  received.  So  far  a 
eonnectioii  between  him  and  the  robbery  was  cir- 
cumstantially established,  but  whether  this  was 
connected  with  the  death  of  the  young  woman 
still  remained  a  mystery. 

By  one  of  those  strange  eoinoidenoes  which 
hare  been  remarked  so  many  times  to  occur  in 
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case  of  mysterious  murder,  as  if  speoaUy  ap- 
pointed by  Providence  to  tmng  the  perpetrators 
to  punishment,  additional  evidence  was  procured 
which  left  Uttle  doubt  that  the  young  woman  had 
been  murdered,  and  that  M'Gloghlin  was  concern- 
ed in  it. 

There  was  an  old  man  and  his  wife  who  lived 
in  a  small  and  wretched  cottage  between  the  shore 
and  Hourighan's  cottage,  on  the  side  of  a  hiO 
which  commanded  a  view  of  the  water's  edge,  and 
they  possessed  one  cow  which  was  all  their  vraiM- 
ly  goods.  The  man  had  a  brother,  an  old  soldier, 
who  was  a  pensioner  in  the  Kilmainbam  hoepilal, 
in  Dublin,  and  who  died  there,  leaving  some  few 
pounds,  which  he  had  saved  by  selling  his  allow- 
ance of  cheese,  and  doing  without  tobacco.  On 
the  very  morning  on  which  Norah  SalUvan  bad 
disappeared,  the  countryman  set  off  for  DubUn,  as 
he  raid  himself,  "  to  recave  his  brother's  fortune 
that  he  had  left  him  ;"  and  having  arrived  there 
safely,  and  received  the  said  fortune,  amounting 
to  five  pounds  and  eighteenpence,  he,  being  of  a 
very  different  disposition  from  his  brother,  reinain- 
ed  nearly  six  weeks  in  Dublin,  and,  as  he  ate  very 
little,  he  contrived,  with  the  money  he  received, 
to  keep  himself  extremely  drunk  during  nearly 
the  whole  of  that  time.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
home,  much  in  the  same  state  as  he  went  away, 
save  that  his  brogues  were  worn  out,  and  bis  h^ 
if  possible,  more  crushed  and  shapeless  than  wha 
he  left  home.  On  his  arrival,  he  heard,  for  the 
first  time,  the  story  of  the  tragical  end  of  Houri- 
ghan's nieoe,  and  very  soon  after,  ho  sought  the 
magistrate,  to  whom  he  made  the  followug  im- 
portant communication : — 

"  Plase  your  honor,  sir,  it  was  comin'  in  day^ 
light  o'  the  momin'  that  myael'  and  the  onld  wo- 
man (meaning  thereby  his  wife)  had  fixed  I  was 
to  go  to  Dublin,  to  see  after  my  brother's  fortin — 
he  that 's  dead ;  may  his  sowl  rest  in  ^ory,  I  pray 
God — an'  bad  fortin  it  was  to  me  to  go  take  sooh 
a  joumev  into  foreign  parts,  I  may  say,  where  I 
was  robbed,  and  kUt,  and  murdthered  entirely. 
But  sure  enough,  your  honor,  our  cow  was  sick — 
she 's  bother  since,  glory  to  God ;  and  I  got  sp 
aiely  to  give  her  a  warm  dthrink.  It  was  just  *£tae 
sunrise — I  remimbir  it  as  well  as  if  it  was  yister- 
day ;  an'  lookin'  down  to  the  river  to  see  what 
sorte  of  a  day  it  id  be,  I  seen  young  M'Gloghlin 
oome  up  from  a  boat  that  bad  another  man  in  it, 
that  I  did  n't  know,  an'  a  young  woman,  wit  a  grey 
cloak  on,  met  him.  I  didn't  see  her  face  at  all, 
but  only  her  back,  and  the  two  set  down  together 
in  the  boat,  and  pushed  off.  I  tnk  no  notice,  be- 
kase  what  business  had  I?  An  I  knew  Mr. 
M'Gloghlin  was  a  wild  young  fellow,  an'  maybe 
had  some  call  to  the  girl.  Well,  your  honor,  afoie 
I  left  home  I  saw  the  boat  come  back  with  only 
the  two  men  in  her,  but  I  tuk  no  notice  thin  either, 
bekase,  six  I,  suppose  they  put  her  ashore  some- 
where doun  the  river  a  bit,  aiz  I " 

"  Who  did  you  say  this  to?"  said  the  magis- 
trate. 

"  Oh,  onlj  to  myaeit,  sir — sorrow  one  else ;  an' 
thin  off  I  wint,  an'  never  heard  a  word  more  about 
it  'till  last  night,  when  I  came  home.  So  I  thought 
it  looked  very  quare,  what  I  've  been  tellin'  your 
honor,  an'  I  was  resolved  to  come  t'  ye." 

"  Did  the  woman  you  saw,  appear  to  be  cemiog 
firom  the  direction  of  Hourighan  a  house  ?" 

"  Troth  it  was,  your  honor,  that  very  direction.' 

The  man's  depositions  were  taken ;  aoodier 
warrant  made  oat  for  the  ^prehension  of  M'Glogb- 
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Hii,  and  two  mounted  police  Mat  for,  to  endeavor 
to  put  it  in  ezecatioo. 

The  next  evening  the  magistrate  received  posi- 
tive information,  that  young  M'Gloghlin  had  been 
aeen  that  morning,  at  a  very  early  hour,  stealing  into 
his  father's  honse,  and  that  he  was  probably  still 
there.  He  at  once  determined  to  make  a  strong  effort 
for  his  apprehension ;  and  taking  the  two  mounted 
police  and  some  other  attendants  with  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded, as  daylight  fell,  to  the  residence  of  the 
elder  M'Gloghlin.  An  hour's  riding  brought  them 
to  the  spot ;  the  appearance  of  the  place,  like  that 
of  many  of  the  residences  of  the  better  sort  of  far^ 
mers  in  Ireland,  indicated  plenty,  wflhont  what  the 
English  call  comfort — some  finery,  and  no  neat- 
ness. There  was  a  sloping  lawn  before  the  house, 
which  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  plough,  or  the 
hand  of  the  weeder,  for  a  centnry.  A  road  was 
made  to  sweep  round  before  the  door,  which  had 
once  been  bounded  by  posts  connected  by  Ught 
chaiqs ;  bat  all  the  chains  and  some  of  the  posts 
were  broken,  and  the  road  itself  seemed  to  nave 
been  abandoned  by  foot-passengers,  in  favor  of  a 
"  shorter  cut,"  a  narrow  footpath,  which  ran  down 
the  centre  of  the  lavm,  and  terminated  by  a  gap  in 
the  hedge  at  the  bottom,  and  which  the  servants 
and  the  sheep  fonnd  a  more  convenient  method  of 
getting  to  the  road,  than  going  round  by  the  gate. 
At  this  gate,  however,  Mr.  Morton  halted ;  and 
desiring  the  two  mounted  police  to  leave  their 
horses  with  the  others,  who  were  to  watch  that  no 
one  escaped  from  the  premises,  he  advanced  to  the 
house.  He  was  admitted  without  difficulty,  and 
could  perceive,  by  the  manner  of  those  whom  he 
addressed,  that  his  appearance  was  not  altogether 
unexpected.  He  told  them  at  once,  and  in  cour- 
teous and  compassionate  language,  the  object  of 
his  visit,  and  required,  that  if  the  young  man  were 
there,  he  should  be  given  up.  He  was  answered 
by  the  mother  of  young  M'Gloghlin,  the  same  who 
was  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  our  story. 

She  had  been  a  beauty  in  ner  youth,  but  was 
now  a  coarse  and  bold-featured  woman ;  her  eyes 
still  flashed  with  something  of  the  vivacity  of  for- 
mer times,  and  her  face  was  flushed  with  passion. 
"  Grive  him  up!"  said  she.  "And  why  should 
we  give  him  up  to  yon,  supposin'  that  he  is 
berel  What  call  have  you  to  him  ?  Did  he  ever 
do  you  any  harm  ?  and  why  should  you  want  to 
murather  ^e  boy,  that  I  b'lieve  would  n't  know 
you  if  he  was  fookin'  you  in  the  facet — You 
may  go  your  ways,  Mr.  Morton,  an'  mind  your 
prachein  ,  if  you  have  any  to  mind,  for  you  '11  get 
none  of  him  here." 

"  I  am'sorry,  sir,"  said  the  magistrate,  address- 
ing her  husband,  "  to  do  what  must  be  so  painful 
to  yon ;  bnt  I  have  positive  information,  and  must 
search  the  house — the  officers  are  in  the  hall." 

"  Sarche  away,  thin,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  an' 
may  the '' 

Her  husband  checked  the  curse  which  was  com- 
ing to  her  lips,  and  ordering  her  sternly  to  be 
quiet,  the  men  proceeded  on  their  search.  They 
could  not  find  him  in  the  dwelling  house. 

"  I  cannot  discharge  my  duty,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
"  without  having  your  out-offices  also  searched  ; 
and  as  it  is  now  aunost  dark,  I  must  re(fuest  you 
will  Mud  some  one  with  a  light  to  guide  us  to 
them.  He  purposely  watch^  the  countenance 
of  the  woman,  ana  perceived  it  shaken  bv  agitation 
at  his  proposal  to  proceed  with  the  search,  but  fear 
of  her  husband  kept  her  silent. 


Old  M'Gloghlin  merely  answered,  he  might  do 
as  he  pleased. 

"WUI  you  let  this  boy  carry  the  light?"  said 
the  magistrate,  pointing  to  a  thin  but  hardy-look- 
ing fair-haired  boy,  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
who  had  sat  looking  sharply  on,  at  every  turn  of 
the  policemen,  but  had  never  uttered  a  word. 
This  lad  was  the  brother  of  young  M'Gloghlin, 
but  Mr.  Morton  did  not  know  that ;  and  he  thought 
that  from  his  youth,  he  would  be  less  apt  to  de- 
ceive them  in  their  search  than  any  one  else  in  the 
house.  In  this,  however,  he  was  mistaken :  the 
boy  was  quiet  and  silent  in  his  manners,  but  pos- 
sessed more  acuteness  than  all  the  rest  in  the 
honse  put  together.  He  looked  at  his  father  when 
he  heud  the  question  put ;  and  gathering  his  as- 
sent from  the  expression  of  his  eye,  he  arose  to 
take  the  light. 

"  No— dinny — no,"  cried  his  mother,  rushing 
forward ;  and  then-as  if  suddenly  recollecting  her- 
self,— "  Well,  thin,  do,  but — ;"  and  she  bent  over 
the  boy,  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "  but  dinny, 
darlin', — mind  what  you're  about — lade  thim  off, 
an' you 'II  see  what  I '11  give  you.  An'  if  yon 
doan't,''  continued  she,  clenching  her  teeth,  "  I  '11 
dash  your  brains  out  whin  they  're  gone." 

The  boy  neither  answered  nor  trembled,  but  led 
the  war  for  the  policemen,  with  a  small  lantern 
in  his  hand.  There  was  a  gentleness  and  sim- 
plicity in  the  lad's  manner,  wmch  led  Mr.  Morton 
to  think,  that  if  he  were  cross-questioned,  or 
threatened,  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  him 
the  information,  whether  the  person  he  sought  for 
was  in  the  place  or  not ;  bnt  he  felt  an  instinctive 
abhorrence  towards  inducing  the  boy  to  betray  the 
young  man,  villain  as  he  believed  him  to  be,  and 
he  therefore  chose  rather  to  trust  to  the  vigilance 
of  his  search. 

The  way  led  through  a  farm-yard,  filled  with 
stacks  of  hay  and  com,  which  the  policemen  pro- 
posed to  prod  with  their  swords,  as  the  object  of 
their  search  might  possibly  be  concealed  within 
them. 

"  Bnt  yon  might  wonnd  him,  or  kill  him,  if  he 
really  were  there,"  said  the  magistrate,  "  -which 
you  have  no  right  to  do.  unless  he  makes  violent 
resistanoe." 

<<  If  that  be  all  yon  're  afraid  of,  air,"  said  the 
boy,  "  they  may  prod  away — ^they  'II  hurt  no  one 
there,  I  '11  warrant,  except  it  be  the  mice  that 
make  nests  in  the  stacks,  and  that'll  do  us  no 
harm." 

"  Some  of  this  hay  appears  to  have  been  tossed 
about  lately!" 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  were  bringin'  it  op  to  the  loft 
for  the  horses." 

"Where  is  the  loft!" 

"  There 's  two  or  three  of  them,  sir — I  '11  show 
them  to  you." 

He  led  the  way  along  a  little  passage,  bounded  by 
a  hedge,  from  which  the  little  birds  flew  out,  start- 
led by  the  light,  as  it  passed.  "The  poor  little 
birds,  sir,  is  frightened  as  if  you  were  serchin'  for 
them.  It's  a  pity  to  disturb  them,  sir,  isn't  it! 
poor  things  that 's  tired  enough,  I  'II  engage, 
nyin'  about  wit  their  little  wings  all  day." 

"  Is  it  possible,"  thought  the  magistrate,  "  that 
this  boy  can  talk  so  lightly,  if  he  really  knows  the 
man  to  be  lurking  about  here?  I  think  we  must 
have  been  wrongly  informed,  after  all  " 

They  examined  three  lofls  without  success ;  and 
the  boy,  after  holding  the  lantern  for  them,  with 
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great  patience,  ww  proeeeding  back  by  the  way 

they  had  come,  whea  Mr.  Morton  remarked  another 
small  building  in  a  corner  of  the  enolosoie  which 
they  had  not  gone  into. 

"  It  'b  only  an  ould  lombeT-houae,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  see  some  marks  on  the  ground,  as  if  hay 
had  been  carried  into  it  lately,"  observed  Mr.  Mor^ 
ton. 

The  boy,  for  the  first  time,  betrayed  a  slight 
hesitation,  as  he  answered  "  Maybe  they  did  pat 
hay  into  it — sometimes  they  do."  But  still  he 
held  back,  and  seemed  anxious  diey  should  return 
without  examining  farther. 

"  We  must  trouble  you  to  bring  the  light  there, 
my  boy,"  said  the  magistrate.  "  We  must  exam- 
ine every  place." 

They  found,  on  entering  the  lower  apartment, 
that  it  was,  as  the  boy  had  said,  a  lumber-house, 
where  old  cart  wheels,  and  hay  forks,  and  scjrthe 
handles  lay  scattered  about.  Iii  one  comer,  how- 
ever, they  discovered  a  step  ladder,  and  a  trap- 
door above  it  leading  into  the  lofl. 

"  I  suppose  I  need  n't  go  up,  sir?"  said  the  lit- 
tle guide  ;  "  it 's  the  same  just  as  this  place." 

"  We  must  see  it,  though,"  replied  the  magis- 
trate ;  "  it  will  not  keep  you  long." 

The  boy  slowly  ascended  the  ladder,  and  the 
magistrate  motioned  to  one  of  the  men  to  follow. 
The  man  looked,  however,  rather  suspiciously  at 
the  narrow  trap-door,  and  observed  that  if  there 
were  any  one  above,  it  was  very  dangerona,  as  one 
man  in  such  a  situation  might  knock  a  regiment  on 
the  head  before  they  could  get  into  the  loft. 

"  I  shall  lead  the  way,  then,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
as  be  ascended  into  the  apartment  unmolested,  fol- 
lowed by  the  two  men.  There  was  lumber  in  the 
room,  and  some  sheaves  of  straw  piled  against  the 
walls,  which  the  policemen  prodded  with  their 
swords,  still  without  success,  and  they  were  about 
to  descend,  when  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Morton,  that 
the  boy  had  not  walked  about  in  the  room  as  in 
the  other  places,  but  had  stood  with  his  back  to 
one  particular  spot,  shading  it  from  the  light,  while 
he  held  the  lantern  towards  the  other  places  which 
the  men  examined.  He  therefore  turned  back,  and 
looking  steadily  at  the  boy,  he  thought  he  saw 
him  slightly  start,  as  he  told  the  men  they  should 
look  in  that  spot  which  they  had  omitted.  There 
was  an  old  trunk  in  the  spot,  which  had  a  quantity 
of  hay  piled  upon  it,  over  which  were  loosely 
thrown  a  few  old  sacks. 

"  You  '11  spoil  the  sacks,  if  you  thrust  your 
swords  there,"  said  the  boy. 

"  We  'II  take  them,  away  first,  then,"  said  one 
of  the  men.  He  did 'w— and  struck  his  sword 
into  the  hay — a  loud  shriek  followed  the  thrust, 
and  young  M'Gloghlin  sprung  from  the  hay,  and 
surrendered  himself.  ■'The  sword  had  not  touched 
him,  and  had  he  lain  still  he  might  have  escaped ; 
but  the  danger  was  too  mach  for  his  nerves,  and 
he  fell  unwounded  into  their  hands. 

He  Wijs  unprepared  for  resistance,  and  did  not 
attempt  it,  but  in  sullen  silence  suffered  his  hands 
to  be  secured,  and  was  led  down  to  the  yard.  His 
mother,  who,  at  a  little  distance,  had  followed  the 
whole  search,  muttering  a  thousand  praises  of  her 
"  darlln'  little  cute  white-headed  boy,"  for  whom, 
until  this  instance  of  his  dexterity  in  endeavoring 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  police  officers,  she  had 
never  shown  much  symptom  of  affection,  was  now 
almost  frantic  at  the  capture  of  her  favorite  son. 

"  Let  my  boy  go,  you  hell  hounds,"  said  she, 
rushing  towards  the  policemen — and  then  perceiv- 


ing the  utter  helpleesness  of  violeaee,  shd  Are* 
herself  upon  her  knees  before  the  magistrate,  aid 
claaping  her  hands,  beeought  his  mercy  with  all 
the  yeoemence  of  the  stroogest  <rf'  all  earthly 
feelings,  a  mother's  afieetioo  fra  a  favorite  eon. 
He  was  wicked,  and  she  knew  him  to  be  so— her 
own  heart  was  vicious  and  deceitful ;  bat  one  spot 
in  it  was  still  loyal  to  nature  and  a  mother's  love, 
and  in  the  passionate  agony  of  fear  and  affeetioB, 
she  sunk  in  the  dust  before  the  magistrate,  and 
besought  his  compasmon  on  her  misery. 

<'  Oh,  Mr.  Morton,"  she  exclumed,  "  Mr.  Mof^ 
ton,  jewel,  don't  take  him  away  from  me— don't 
take  away  my  boy — my  darlin'  boy,  to  merd- 
ther  and  destroy  him.  I  '11  oigage  for  him  he  11 
never  do  anything  wrong  again — ^I  '11  watch  him 
myself  for  yon,  day  and  night ;  but  oh,  lave  hha 
wit  me,  an'  may  Christ  an'  the  Blessed  Queen  of 
Heaven,  poor  blesain'a  upon  yoa  forever  aa' 
ever!" 

"I  am  exceedingly  aorry,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
much  a^eted  by  tlw  woman's  vehonenoe  of  man- 
ner, "  exceedingly  aorir,  indeed,  for  this  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  ;  but  there  is  a  public  duty  to  be 
performed,  and  what  you  ask  ia  altogether  impos- 
sible." 

"  Oh,  dear  Mr.  Morton,  don't  a^  ao,"  said 
the  wretched  mother,  still  on  her  knaea.  '  "  Oh, 
think  of  your  own  children,  air,  an'  bow  yon  'dfeal 
if  they  were  taken  away  to  be  butchered,  and  their 
mother  left  like  me  to  die  of  great  sorrow  and  a 
broken  heart — he  's  my  eldest  boy,  sir,  one  of  the 
only  two  I  ever  had,  an'  for  the  love  of  Christ, 
don't  take  him  away  to  kill  him !" 

"  Rise  from  your  knees,  unhappy  woman,"  laid 
Mr.  Morton  ;  "  or  if  you  remain,  pray  to  Grod  for 
some  peace  and  comfort  under  your  calamity,  and 
not  to  me,  who  can  yield  you  nothing.  Tour  son 
must  submit  to  the  course  of  justiee— -he  is  charg- 
ed with  dreadful  crimes." 

"  It  is  a  lie. — It  is  a  lie,"  said  the  wretched 
woman,  starting  up :  "  you  want  to  destroy  him, 
you  want  his  blood — ay,  you  hard-hearted  villain, 
that 's  what  you  want ;  an'  may  my  curse,  an'  the 
cuise  of  all  belongin'  to  me,  torment  you  while 
you  live,  an'  gnaw  your  sowl  in  hell,  where  you  °11 
surely  be  afore  long !" 

"Take  him  away,  take  him  away,"  aaid  the 

T'lstrate,  "  this  is  too  shocking." 
omit  the  details  of  the  trial  of  M'Gloghlin. 
The  evidence  against  him  was  arranged  with  all 
the  skill  and  care  of  which  it  was  capable.  The 
best  "counsellors"  were  employed,  and  no  trial 
for  many  a  long  year  and  day  excited  so  intense  an 
interest.  He  was  a  Protestant,  or  at  least  go 
reputed,  and  an  opinion  was  abroad  amongst  the 
people,  which  the  priests  did  by  no  means  discoor- 
age,  that  "  unless  they,"  that  is,  the  authorities 
of  the  land,  "  could  nt  help  it,  he  would  not  be 
found  guilty."  Found  guilty,  however,  he  was, 
afler  a  most  patient  investigation,  and  a  very  long 
deliberation  of  the  jury. 

Then  the  report  ran  through  the  populace,  that 
although  found  guilty,  he  would  not  be  executed ; 
they  were  sure  he  would  get  a  reprieve,  and  that 
justice  would  not  be  done  upon  a  Protestant  for 
murdering  a  Catholic.  M  Gloghlin  all  along 
denied  the  murder  :  his  sole  defence  was  his  own 
simple  and  determined  denial  that  he  had  ma^ 
dered  Norab  Sullivan.  The  morning  of  eiecutioB 
arrived,  and  still  the  people  could  not  believe  he 
was  to  die.  A  coach  was  procured  to  carry  him 
from  the  jail  to  the  scaffold — ^the  horses,  fiighien- 
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•d  at  •nmwthiig  in  die  orawd,  ran  »w»y,  and  tha 
wretehed  man  handcoOfed  aa  he  was,  throogh  the 
inatinet  of  Belf-preaerration,  bunt  open  the  door, 
and  jumped  oat,  lest  be  should  be  OTertarned. 
Even  this  ciroamstanoe  the  people  laid  htid  upon, 
to  strengtiiea  their  &Torite  idea,  that  he  waa  not 
to  suffer  the  panishment  due  to  bis  crimee — they 
said  it  waa  a  trick  to  eause  delay,  and  that  he 
woald  be  takea  baek  to  jaiL  They  were  again 
nistaken.  The  liorsea  were  stopped,  M'Gloglilin 
pat  into  the  carriage,  borne  to  the  plaee  of  execu- 
tion, and  hanged ;  bat  not  until  he  was  dead,  and 
in  aooordanee  with  the  tenor  of  his  sentence,  his 
body  giren  to  the  surgeons  to  be  anatomised, 
would  the  oommon  people  beUere,  that  the  serer- 
ity  of  the  law  would  be  actually  enforced  against 
one  who  was  neither  a  poor  man  nor  a  Roman 
Cattiolic.  In  more  recent  timea,  howerer,  this 
feeline  haa  greatly  died  away. 

M'uloghfin  died  as  he  had  tired,  sullen,  and 
ferocioas,  and  with  his  laat  breath  protesting  a  lie. 
He  asserted  to  the  very  last  that  he  was  not  guilty 
of  the  murder.  This  cironmstanoe  caused  some 
uneasiness  to  those,  whom  the  circumstantial  eri- 
denoe  had  convinced  of  his  guDt ;  but  in  about  a 
year  afterwarda,  hia  associate  Sheehan,  who  was 
also  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  soldier  in  an  afiiay 
about  a  priTate  still,  made,  while  under  sentence,  a 
full  confession  of  the  matter,  which  explained 
M'Gloghlin's  denial  to  have  arisen  from  tus  not 
having  actually  committed  the  murder  with  his 
own  hands — and  afforded  the  materials  for  the 
foregoing  tale. 


The  Nor&t  BriiiMk  Renew.    No.  I.    London. 

This  is  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  rival  to 
the  Edinburgh  Scuiew,  not  opposed  to  it  in  general 
politics,  bat  seeking  to  rally  and  onite  the  uterary 
talent  of  the  great  body  who  have  lately  seceded 
from  the  SootCTi  establishment.  It  has  long  been 
thought  that,  apart  from  any  differences  of  religious 
opinion,  there  was  ample  room  in  Scotland  for  a 
second  Liberal  review,  which  should  employ  the 
literary  talent  now  excluded  from  the  ^reat  north- 
em  organ,  and  at  the  same  time  minister  to  the 
growing  tastes  of  the  reading  public.  Of  late, 
too,  it  has  been  complained  that  the  Edinlmrgh 
Review  has  grown  dull,  that  it  has  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  clique  of  doctrinures  whose  vein  is  long 
since  exhausted,  whose  ideas  are  somewhat  in 
arrear  of  the  age,  and  that  at  all  events  it  is  not  a 
Scotch  but  an  English  journal,  the  greater  part  of 
whose  contributoiB  are  old  stagers  rending  in 
England.  At  times  an  elaborate  piece  of  mosaic 
criticism  appears  from  the  pen  of  Macaulay,  as 
full  of  points,  antitheais,  and  smart  moralitiea  as  a 
▼ersified  essay  or  satire  by  Pope ;  but  even  Mac- 
aulay is  gettmg  stale.  People  tire  of  whatever 
i»  strained  and  full  of  effort.  The  writer  who  is 
always  attempting  to  say  brilliant  things  becomes, 
in  the  end,  as  intolerable  as  the  perpetual  diseur  de 
hont  molt,  who  never  can  utter  a  plain  word,  but 
is  always  striving  to  poke  his  fraction  of  sense  at 
yon  in  an  antithetical  or  would-be  original  form. 
It  is  a  kind  of  writing  of  which  one  or  two  speci- 
mens suffice.  Then,  if  we  come  to  the  <otheT 
crack  writers— Lord  Jeffrey  has  ceased  to  con- 
tribute, and  as  for  Lord  Brougham,  ^obody  cares 
for  his  fierce  slashing  articles  now  that  his  charac- 
ter is  so  well  known.  Where  truth  and  earnest- 
ness are  wanting,  all  moral  weight  ia  lost. — 


"Unstable  as  water  thoa  shalt  not  exed." 

Carlyle  alone  of  all  that  body  of  essayists  has 
produced  lasting  woriu  that  have  more  than  a 
passing  interest,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity ; 
but  he,  too,  seems  to  have  become  convinced  of 
the  futility  of  reviewing,  and  no  lon^r  chooses  to 
drag  up  mil  the  leaden  lumbering  disquisitions  of 
pedants  and  ephemeral  wits.  Finally,  as  aa  organ 
of  party,  this  Edinburgh  Review  participates  in  the 
fate  of  the  Whigs.  As  the  lines  of  demarcation 
which  formerly  separated  them  from  the  Conser- 
vatives  are  fast  being  obliterated,  and  great  ques- 
tions, such  as  the  factory  question,  the  eanitory 
question,  the  total  repeal  of  Uie  corn-laws,  and  the 
whole  host  which  arise  out  of  the  condition-of- 
England  question,  are  beginning  to  dwarf  mere 
party  interests,  it  is  felt  that  the  periodical  in 
question  is  getting  superannuated,  oi  is  retrograd- 
ing to  the  condition  of  a  merely  literary  review, 
which  may  be  rivalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the 
young  blood  of  its  neighbors. 

Perhapa  a  few  of  these  reasons  may  have  led  to 
this  new  atten^>t  to  create  a  footing  in  the  literary 
circles  of  the  northern  metropolis  for  the  North 
Britith  Review.  It  has  been  said  that  the  era  of 
quarterly  disquisitions  of  ponderous  length  has 
gone  by — ^that  they  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
newspaper  article ;  but  the  increasing  number  of 
these  reviews,  all  of  which,  seemingly,  find  a 
ready  sale,  and  contain  a  Ivge  quantity  of  pains- 
taking, laborious,  creditable  writing,  seems  rather 
to  prove  the  rererye  of  this  allegation,  and  that  the 
increasing  demand  has  more  than  kept  pace  with 
the  supply. 

Witn  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  present  one, 
we  are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  on  a  par  with 
the  best  of  its  contemporaries — and,  indeed,  it 
would  be  singular  if  it  were  not,  considering  the 
talent  which  we  understand  has  been  engaged 
on  it. 

In  its  genera]  arrangement  it  is  modelled  closely 
after  the  Edinburgh  Review.  It  presents  the  same 
judicious  mixture  of  science,  politics,  history, 
poetry,  travels,  and  light  literature.  In  the  firat 
department  we  have  an  article  on  "  Cuvier  and  hia 
Works,"  which  rumor  assigns  to  the  distinguished 
pen  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  We  need  not  say, 
therefore,  that  it  is  most  excellent  of  its  kind,  and 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  whole  scientifio 
world,  to  which  we  beg  most  heartily  to  recom- 
mend it.  The  next  paper  is  a  very  interesting  re- 
view of  "  Harris'  Highlands  of  Ethiopia."  An 
elaborate  article  on  the  corn-laws,  said  to  be 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Doctor  Chal- 
mers, comes  next ;  and  although  we  do  not  think 
it  quite  comes  up  to  the  mark,  or  equals  the  cur- 
rent doctrine  of  the  day  on  thit  all-important  sub- 
ject, it  cannot  be  passed  by  unnoticed.  The 
memoir  and  correspondence  of  that  clever  woman, 
Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  furnish  the  theme  of 
another  very  readable  article.  "  Michaud's  His- 
tory of  the  Crusades"  is  a  learned  paper  in  the 
Hallam  strain.  We  were  much  pleased  with  a 
very  able  and  judicious  analysis  of  "  Tractarian 
Poetry  and  Poets,"  including  Faher  and  Lord 
John  Manners,  which  exposes  admirably  well 
the  abeurdities  of  that  school.  We  were  scarcely 
aware,  before  we  perused  this  excellent  paper,  of 
the  downright  nonsense  and  insults  against  com- 
mon sense  of  which  these  writers  have  been  guilty. 
"  Sewell's  Christian  Morals"  likewise  come  in  for 
a  good  share  of  the  pounding.    We  shoald  think 
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the  poor  aotbois  would  be  glad  to  escape  firom  a 
battle  where  sach  hard  knocks  are  goiiis.  "  The 
Policy  of  Party"  is  the  subject  of  a  good  declama- 
tory article  ;  and  "  Lord  JeflFrey's  Contributions  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review"  aSbrd  a  theme  for  a  deli- 
cate panegjric,  which  is  said  to  proceed  firom  the 
pen  of  a  rising  young  northern  advocate,  who  is 
imbued  with  no  small  portion  of  the  learning,  tal- 
ents, and  accomplishments  which  he  knows  so 
well  how  to  appreciate.  The  writer  of  this  ele- 
gant essay  may  say  with  the  Shepherd  in  Virgil — 

Me  quo<iae  dicont  Vatem  pastores,  at  non  ego  cre- 
dulus  illis ! 

What  will  probably  be  deemed  the  best  paper  of 
the  collection  is  the  review  of"  Frederika  Bremer's 
Swedish  Noveb,"  which  we  have  heard — and, 
indeed,  fully  believe  from  internal  evidence — is 
written  by  Mr.  Samuel  Laing,  the  celebrated 
traveller.  This  is  full  of  raciness  and  good  sense ; 
it  is  philosophical  and  ingenious,  and  penetrates  to 
the  bottom  of  that  false,  spurious  sentimentalism, 
those  singular  anomalies  of  morals  which  here  aad 
there  appear  as  blemishes  in  Miss  Bremer's 
works,  iuid  form  such  stumbling-blocks  to  the 
well-educated  English  reader.  Mr.  Laing,  with 
philosophical  acumen  and  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  reality,  detects  the  true  nature  of  these  con- 
tRirieties,  and  shows  that  they  are  not  mere  super- 
ficial accidental  spots,  but  the  outward  symptoms 
of  a  deep-rooted  organic  disease.  In  a  word,  he 
shows  that  the  purity  of  Swedish  life  and  manners 
is  anything  but  truly  represented  by  the  engaging 
but  fanciful  pictures  of  one  woman  of  genius.     On 

reviewing  the  "  Translation  of  the  H Family," 

we  made  some  remarks  of  a  similar  nature,  having 
been  struck  with  the  moral  difference  between  the 
representations  of  Miss  Bremer  and  the  frightful 
evidence  of  the  Swedish  statistical  records,  first 
brought  into  European  notice  by  Mr.  Laing's 
Travels  in  Sweden. — Atlas. 


CAIRO. 

I  RAD  some  difficulty  in  gaining,  and  afterwards 
in  retaining,  my  place  among  the  first  row  of 
spectators  at  the  Doseh,  in  that  part  of  the  Isbelda 
where  the  Sheikh  rides  over  the  human  pavement 
that  is  spread  for  him  every  year  on  this  day, 
March  the  30th,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Prophet. 

'This  extraordinary  exhibition  takes  place  near 
the  door  of  the  house  of  the  Skeikh,  at  the  south- 
em  extremity  of  (he  square,  called  the  Isbelda, 
where  that  part  of  the  procession  that  precedes  the 
Sheikh  having  arrived,  those  of  the  crowd  who 
feel  themselves  inspired  by  the  fancied  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  or  by  the  example  of  a  set  of  men, 
whose  violent  gestures  and  hoarse  vociferations, 
accompanied  bv  the  noise  of  drums,  terminate  for 
a  time  on  the  dusty  plain.  Here  they  throw  them- 
selves down  as  close  as  possible  to  each  other, 
while  certain  men,  apparently  of  the  household  of 
the  Sheikh,  set  to  work  arranging  them,  pulling 
some  by  the  legs,  and  others  by  the  shoulders,  in 
order  to  keep  the  heads  of  these  prostrate  volun- 
teers as  much  in  a  line  as  possible.  These  neces- 
sary preparations  were  scarcely  completed,  when 
a  groaning  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  line 
announced  the  arrival  of  the  Sheikh,  who  in  a  few 
minutes  made  his  appearance,  on  that  part  of  the 
pavement  near  to  which  I  stood,  preceded  by  a 


man  bearing  a  flag.  The  She3di  was  aeitel  on  « 
amall  black  norse,  that  was  hurried  over  the  backs  of 
the  unfortunate  men  in  a  quick  walk  by  two  grooms, 
who  held  the  horse's  head.  My  view  of  the 
Sheikh  was  so  momentary  that  I  did  not  see  hia 
fece,  which  must  have  been  considerably  covered 
by  a  large  green  shawl  he  wore  over  lus  tnrfaaa 
and  about  hu  neck.  No  sooner  had  the  Sheikh 
passed,  than  those  of  the  pr(wtrate  fanatics,  who 
could  do  so,  got  up,  while  others  were  assisted  by 
their  friends  in  uie  crowd,  and  dragged  swsj, 
Some  I  saw  looked  pale,  their  eyes  hw  shot,  lod 
qnable  to  stand,  whether  from  an  unlucky  step  of 
the  horse,  or  from  that  exhaustion  which  nrntt 
necessarily  follow  the  violent  gosticulatioDS  and 
hoarse  bawlings  by  which  this  religious  ceremoDy 
is  distinguished,  I  cannot  say,  for  none  spoke,  ud 
none  would  acknowledge  to  any  hurt  to  their 
sacred  persons  from  the  iron  sho«  of  the*  hone. 
The  crowd  soon  dispersed ;  many  joined  in  the 
large  circles  of  bawlers  that  were  found  near  the 
spot,  and  for  some  distance  along  that  side  of  tbe 
square. 


TBS  OLD  man's   BETEKIB. 

Sootb'd  by  the  self-same  ditty,  see 

The  infant  and  the  sire ; 
That  smiling  on  the  nurse's  knee, 

This  weeping  by  the  fire ; 
Where  unobserved  he  finds  a  joy 

To  list  its  plaintive  tone, 
And  silently  nis  thoughts  employ 

On  sorrows  all  his  own. 

At  once  it  comes,  by  memory's  power, 

The  loved  habitual  theme, 
Beserved  for  twilight's  darUing  hoar, 

A  voluntary  dream ; 
And  as  with  uoughts  of  former  years 

EUs  weakly  eyes  o'erflow. 
None  wonders  at  an  old  man's  tears, 

Or  seeks  his  grief  to  know. 

Think  not  he  dotes  because  he  weeps; 

Conclusion,  ah!  how  wrong! 
Reason  with  grief  joint  empire  keeps, 

Indissolnbly  strong ; 
And  oft  in  age  a  helpless  pride 

With  jealous  weakness  pines, 
(To  second  infancy  allied) 

And  every  wo  refines. 

How  busy  now  his  teeming  brain, 
Those  murmuring  lips  &claie ; 

Scenes  never  to  return  again 
Are  represented  there. 

*  •  •  • 

Heponders  on  Us  infant  years. 

When  first  his  race  began, 
And,  oh !  how  wonderftal  appears 

The  destiny  of  man ! 
How  swift  those  lorelr  hoars  were  past, 

In  darkness  closed  how  soon! 
As  if  a  winter's  night  o'ercast 

The  brightest  summer's  noon. 

His  withered  hand  he  holds  to  view, 

With  nerves  once  firmly  strung, 
And  scarcely  can  t>elieve  it  true 

That  ever  he  was  young. 
And  as  he  thinks  o'er  aD  his  ills. 

Disease,  neglect,  and  scorn, 
Strange  pity  of  himself  he  feels. 

Thus  aged  and  forkjcn. 
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mt.  HOOD — AKBODOTB — SOTKRnONS — BONNET. 


Fwoi  Hood'*  MiqiIm. 
MS.  HOOD. 

It  is  with  feelings  of  the  deenest  concern  that 
we  acqoaint  our  subscribers  ana  the  public  with 
the  ciicumstances  that  hare,  during  the  past  month, 
deprived  this  Magazine  of  the  invaluiule  services 
of  its  Editor.  A  seVe^  attack  of  the  disorder  to 
which  he  has  long  been  subject — hemorrhage  from 
the  longs,  occasioned  by  enlargement  of  the  heart 
(itself  brought  on  by  the  wearing  excitement  of 
ceaseless  and  excessiTe  literary  toil) — ^has,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks,  reduced  Mr.  Hood  t6  a 
state  of  such  extreme  debility  and  exhaustion,  that 
during  several  days  fears  were  entertained  for  his 
life.  Nevertheless,  up  to  Thursday  the  33d,  he 
did  not  relinquish  the  hope  that  he  should  have 
strength  to  continue,  in  the  present  number,  the 
novel  which  he  began  in  the  last ;  and  he  even 
directed  his  intention  to  be  announced  is  the  ad- 
vertisements which  were  sent  out,  on  that  day,  to 
the  Saturday  journals.  On  the  same  evening,  sit- 
ting up  in  bed,  he  tried  ^  invent  and  sketch  a  few 
eomio  designs;  but  even  this  effort  exceeded  his 
strength,  and  was  followed  by  the  wandering  de- 
lirinm  of  utter  nervous  exhaustion.  Next  morning 
hit  medical  attendants  declared  that  the  repetition 
of  toy  such  attempt,  at  that  critical  period  of  his 
illBess,  might  cost  him  his  life.  We  trust  that 
this  brief  explanation  will  obtain  for  Mr.  Hood  the 
sympathy  and  kind  indulgence  of  our  subscribers ; 
and,  especially,  that  it  will  satisfy  them  of  the  pei^ 
feet  bona  fides  with  which  the  promise  of  a  contri- 
bution from  his  pen  was  advertised  in  the  Saturday 
papers.  Mr.  Hood,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  now 
gradually  recovering  strength ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  that  he  will  be  able,  in  the  next 
number,  to  give  the  promised  new  chapter  and  il- 
lustrations, at  present  of  necessity  deferred. 

Conscious  of  his  enfeebled  powers  and  uncertain 
hand,  Mr.  Hood  threw  aside  the  above-mentioned 
sketches,  as  too  insignificant  for  publication.  But 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  contrast  of  their 
•prightly  humor  with  the  pain  and  prostration  in 
the  midst  of  which  they  were  produced,  might 
give  them  a  peculiar  interest,  independent  of  any 
merit  of  their  own  :  suggesting,  perhaps,  the  re- 
flection (never  too  trite  to  be  repeated,  so  long  as 
it  is  too  true  to  be  denied)  by  what  harassing 
eflforts  the  food  of  careless  mirth  is  furnished ;  and 
how  often  the  pleasure  of  the  Many  costs  bitter  en- 
durance to  the  One. 

Disobeying,  therefore,  for  once,  the  direction  of 
our  chief,  we  have  preserved  two  of  these  "  sick- 
room fancies,"  which  will  enable  us  to  convey,  in 
his  own  quaint  picture-language,  to  the  readers  of 
Hood's  Mag,  the  editor's  apologies. 

[To  represent  "  Hood's  Mag,"  the  original  has 
a  magpie  in  a  hood.  "  The  Editor's  Apologies  " 
— are  l!d>elled  vials — bowls — a  pill-box — a  blister 
1  leeches.    Alas!   PoorTorick!] 


Am  Amicdote  of  the  Peninsular  War. — 
In  the  disastrons  retreat  which  the  BriUsh  army 
made  in  Spain,  in  December,  1808,  under  the 
command  of  Sit  John  Moore,  the  army  was  pass- 
ing a  mountainous  tract,  when  a  soldier's  wife, 
whose  husband  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed 
on  the  field  of  Alkmaar,  was  observed  struggling 
up  a  precipitous  mountain-side  during  a  violent 
snow-storm.  She  was  driving  an  ass  before  her, 
with  two  panniers  on  its  back,  each  containing  a 
very  young  female  child,  which  seemed  little  likely 


to  snrvive  the  bitter  cold  to  which  it  waa  exposed. 
The  poor  ass,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fiuigne, 
and  stumbling  in  consequence  of  its  feet  getting 
clogged  with  snow,  was  just  about  giving  up, 
when  an  officer  observed  the  great  distress  the 
woi»an  was  in,  went  m  to  her,  and  clearing  the 
ass^  feet  of  the  Atnia  snin^  witti  his  knife, 
handed  it  a  small  quantify  of  hay  from  the  forage 
wagons,  which  it  devoured  greedily.  From  the 
great  ooniiuion  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  he 
was  unable  to  render  the  poor  woman  any  fiuther 
asastance.  He  left  her,  with  very  little  hope  that 
she  and  herliiiant  charges  would  outlive  hardships 
under  which  hardy  men  were  every  day  sinking. 
AAer  this  incident,  the  officer  remained  in  the 
army  for  fifteen  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
retired  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  his 
liativl)'  place,  about  thirty  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
One  day,  as  he  walked  along  the  street,  a  wcnnan, 
whom  at  first  he  believed  to  be  a- stranger  to  him, 
came  up,  and  seizing  his  hand,'  began  to  ga» 
scrutinizingly  in  his  &ce.  Tears  grwlnally  filled 
her  eyes,  but  she  was  usable  to  otter  a  word  for 
some  minutes.  At  lenoth  she  found  voice  to  ask 
his  name,«id  if  he  reocSlacted'rsadoin^  aasiflianee 
to  a  soldier's  wife,  widi  two  yduhgekHmen,  daring 
the  retreat  to  Corunna.  H«  repMd  in  the  affinaa- 
tive,  and  she  (Hen  told  him  that  At  was  the  pei^ 
son  whom  he  bad  suoooied  oh  diat  occasion.  SIm 
had  often,  «he  siiki,  wished  to  see  him  again,  that 
she  might  thank  him  for  his  humanity,  whidi  had 
been  UW  immediate  means  of  saving  at  least  her 
two  obildieit  from  destmetion.  Sm  had  been 
able,  she  added,  to  get  to  her  own-  ooonliTwiili 
her  children  in  safety,  and  she  now  liveo  with 
them  in  this  very  place.  In  oonclosioni  the  effieer 
accompanied  her  to  her  house,  where  he  (buad  tbs 
two  cbildi<»D  transformed  into  two  fully  ip<inn 
girls,  able  and  willing  to  support  their  mother  by 
their  industry.  His  feelings  oo  the  oocasioa  need 
noit,  it  is.  presumed,  be  particularly  described. 


Aets  OP  VAKioDS  SovsREioNS. — Last  new  jrear's 
day  the  varions  miers  of  the  earth  bore  the  follavins 
ages: — ^The  king  of  Sweden,  80;  the  pope,  78;  the 
kmg  of  the  French,  70 ;  the  emperor  of  China,  62; 
the  king  of  Wnrtemberg,  OS ;  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
57 ;  the  long  of  Denmark,  SI ;  the  king  of  the  B^ 
giaos,  54 ;  the  emperor  of  Austria,  50 ;  the  king  of 
Prussia,  50 ;  the  emperor  of  Russia,  47 ;  the  kiag  of 
Saxony,  46 ;  the  king  of  Sardinia,  45 ;  the  king  of 
Naples,  34;  the  king  of  the  Greeks,  26;  the  queen 
of  Portngal,  25 ;  the  queen  of  England,  24 ;  the  sal- 
tan of  Turkey,  20;  and  the  queen  of  Spain,  13.— 
Clumthtrt'  JounuU. 


SONNET   ON  A   YODTH   WHO   DIED  OF  BZCIS- 
8ITB   FRtllT-PtB. 

CuKRANTs  have  checked  the  current  of  my  blood. 

And  berries  brought  me  to  be  buried  here ; 
Pears  have  pared  on  my  body's  hardihood. 

And  plums  and  plumbers  spare  not  one  so  qsK. 
Fain  would  I  feign  my  fall ;  so  fair  a  fare 

Lesseris  not  ftte,  yet  'ris  a  lessen  ^ood ; 
Oilt  will  sot  long,  bide  guilt ;  such  thm- washed  mn 

Weare  qtiidcly,  and  its  rude  touch  sobn  is  med. 
Ontve  on  my  grave  some  sentence  grave  and  teis^ 

That  lies  not  as  it  lies  upon  my  clay, 
But,  is  a  gentle  strain  of  unstrained  verse, 

Prays  all  to  pity  a  poor  patty's  prey : 
Rehearses  I  was  Iruit-ful  to  mV  hearse. 

Tells  that  my  days  are  lold^  and  soob  I'm  taW 
away! 
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From  tlia  EnglUhmui'i  Mifuiiw. 
LOTS    AITD  AI7TB0RSHIP. 


rt" 


"  Wiu.  y<m  lenember  me,  Bosalie  f " 

"Ye«!" 

"  Will  Tou  keep  your  hand  for  me  for  a  Year 

"Yee'f' 

"  Will  yon  answer  me  when  I  write  to  yoni" 

"Yes!'' 

"  One  request  more — O  Rosalie,  reflect  that  my 
life  depends  open  yonr  acqniescenoe — shoald  I  snc- 
oeed,  will  yon  marry  me  in  spite  of  your  uncle?" 

"Yes!"  answered  Rosalie.  There  was  no 
pause— reply  followed  qnestion,  as  if  it  were  a  dia- 
logue which  they  had  got  by  heart — and  by  heart 
tnMtrf  they  had  got  it— but  I  leaTe  yon  to  guess 
Uke  book  they  had  conned  it  from.  - 

'T  was  in  a  green  lane,  on  a  summer's  erening, 
about  nine  o'clock,  when  the  west,  like  a  gate  of 
gold,  had  shut  upon  the  retiring  sun,  that  Rosalie 
and  her  lover,  hand  in  band,  walked  up  and  down. 
His  arm  Was  the  girdle  of  her  waist ;  tiers  formed 
a  collar  for  his  neck,  which  a  night  of  the  garter — 
ay,  the  owner  of  the  sword  that  dubbed  him — 
might  well  have  been  proud  to  wear.  Their  gait 
was  slow,  and  face  was  turned  to  foee ;  near  were 
their  lips  while  they  spoke ;  and  much  of  what 
they  said  never  came  to  the  ear,  tboagh  their 
souls  oangbt  up  every  word  of  it. 

Rosalie  was  upwanls  of  five  years  the  junior  of 
her  lover.  She  had  known  him  since  she  was  a 
little  girl  in  her  twelfUi  year.  He  was  almost  eigh- 
teen then,  and  when  she  thonght  far  more  about 
a  doll  than  a  husband,  he  would  set  her  upon  his 
knee;  and  eall  her  his  little  wife.  One,  two, 
three  years  passed  on,  and  still,  whenever  he  came 
from  college,  and  as  usual  went  to  pay  his  first 
visit  at  her  father's,  before  he  had  been  five  minutes 
in  the  parlor,  the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in 
bounded  Rosalie,  and  claimed  her  accustomed 
seat.  The  fact  was,  till  she  was  fifteen,  she  was 
a  child  of  a  very  slow  growth,  and  looked  the  girl 
when  many  a  companion  of  hers  of  the  same  age 
began  to  appear  the  woman. 

When  another  vacation  however  came  round, 
and  Theodore  paid  his  customary  call,  and  was 
expecting  his  little  wife,  as  usual,  the  door  opened 
•lowly  and  a  tall  jroung  lady  entered,  and  courte- 
aying,  colored  and  walked  to  a  seat  next  the 
lady  of  the  bouse.  The  visiter  stood  up  and 
bowed,  and  sat  down  again,  without  knowing  it 
was  Rosalie. 

*<  Don't  yoa  khow  Rosalie*"  exclaimed  her 
father. 

"  Rosalie  !"  replied  Theodore  in  an  accent  of 
•arprise;  and  approached  his  little  wife  of  old, 
who  rose  aud  half  gave  him  her  hand,  and  conrte- 
aying,  colored  agam  ;  and  sat  down  again  with- 
out hardly  interchanging  a  word  with  him.  No 
wonder — she  was  four  inches  taller  than  when  he 
liad  laist  seen  her;  and  her  bulk  had  expanded 
correspondingly,  while  her  features  that  half  a 
year  before  gave  one  the  idea  of  a  sylph  that 
would  bound  after  a  butterfly,  had  now  mellowed 
in  their  expression,  into  the  sentiment,  the  soft- 
ness, and  the  reserve  of  the  woman. 

Tiieodore  feH  absolntely  disappointed.  Fire 
minutes  before,  he  was  all  volubility.  No  sooner 
was  one  question  answered  than  he  proposed 
another— and  he  had  so  many  capital  stories  for 
Rosalie,  when  she  came  down — and  yet,  when 
Bosalie  did  come  down,  he  sat  as  thongh  he  had 


not  a  word  to  say  for  hhttseif.  In  short,  every- 
thing and  everybody  in  the  house  seemed  to  bar* 
changed  along  with  its  young  mistress ;  he  felt  no 
longer  at  home  in  it,  as  he  was  wont ;  and  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  made  his  bow  and 
denarted. 

Now  this  was  exceedingly  strange ;  for  Rosalie, 
from  a  pretty  little  girl,  had  turned  into  a  lovely 
Tonng  woman.  If  a  heart  looked  out  of  her  eyes 
before,  a  sonl  looked  out  of  them  now  ;  her  arm, 
which  formerly  the  sun  had  been  allowed  to  sa- 
lute when  he  liked,  and  which  used  to  bear  the 
trace  of  many  a  kiss  that  he  had  given  it,  now 
shone  white  through  a  sleeve  of  muBiin,  like  snow 
behind  a  veil  of  haze ;  her  bosom  had  enlarged  its 
w^vy  curve,  and  leaving  her  waist  little  more  than 
the  span  it  was,  sat  proudly  heaving  above  it :  and 
the  rest  of  her  form,  which,  only  six  months  a^o, 
looked  trim  and  airy  in  her  short  and  close-fitting 
frock,  now  lengthening  and  throwing  out  its  flow- 
ing line,  stood  stately  in  the  folds  of  a  long  and 
ample  drapery.  Yet  could  not  all  this  make  tip 
for  the  want  of  the  little  wife  that  used  to  come 
and  take  her  seat  upon  Theodore's  knee. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  another  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  young  man's  chagrin.  He  mighthave 
been  disappointed  that  Rosalie,  when  five  feet 
four  should  be  a  little  more  reserved  than  she  used 
to  be  when  she  was  only  five  feet  nothing.  Ro- 
mantic young  men,  too,  are  apt  to  &ncy  odd 
things.  Theodore  was  a  very  romantic  young 
man ;  and  having,  perhaps,  traced  for  himself  the 
woman  in  the  child — as  one  will  anticipate,  in 
looking  at  a  peach  that  is  just  knit,  the  hue,  and 
form,  and  flavor  of  the  consummate  fruit — ^he 
might  have  set  Rosalie  down  in  his  mind  as  his 
wife  in  earnest,  when  he  appeared  to  call  her  so 
only  in  jest. 

Such  was  the  case.  Theodore  never  calculated 
that  Rosalie  knew  nothing  about  his  dreams — that 
she  had  no  such  visions  herself;  he  never  antici- 
pated that  the  frankness  of  girlhood  would  vanish, 
as  soon  as  the  diffidence  of  young  womanhood  be- 
gan its  blushing  reign  ;  the  thought  never  occnr- 
red  to  him  that  the  day  wonld  come  when  Rosalie 
would  scruple  to  sit  on  his  knee — ay,  even  though 
Rosalie  should  then  begin  to  think  upon  him,  aa 
for  many  a  year  before  he  had  thought  upon  her. 
He  returned  frtmi  college  the  fifth  time ;  he  found 
that  the  woman  which  he  imagined  in  a  year  or 
two  she  vrould  become,  was  surpassed  by  the 
woman  that  she  already  was ;  he  remarked  the 
withdrawal  of  confidence,  the  limitation  of  famil- 
iarity— ^the  penalty  which  he  must  inevitably  pay 
for  her  maturing — and  he  felt  repelled  and  chilled 
and  utterly  disheartened  by  it. 

For  a  whole  week  he  never  returned  to  the 
house.  Three  days  of  a  second  week  elapsed, 
and  still  he  kept  away.  He  had  been  invited, 
however,  to  a  ball  which  was  to  be  given  there  the 
day  fbllowing;  and  much  as  he  was  inclined  to 
absent  himself,  behig  a  little  more  inclined  to  go, 
he  went. 

Full  three  hours  was  he  in  the  room  without 
once  setting  eyes  upon  Rosalie.  He  saw  hto 
mother  and  her  father, ^nd  talked  with  them;  he 
saw  sqnire  this,  and  doctor  that,  and  attorney 
such-a-one,  and  had  fifty  things  to  say  to  each  of 
them ;  he  had  eyes  and  a  tong  le  for  everybody, 
but  Rosalie— not  a  look,  or  a  word,  did  be  ex- 
change  with  her  :  yet  he  was  here  and  there  and 
everywhere!  In  short  he  was  all  communica- 
tiveness and  Yivaeity,  so  that-every  one  remarked 
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how  brigkt  be  hM/i  bae#ni«  atnee  hia  l>«t  Tint  to 
college! 

At  last,  however,  hie  fine  spirits  all  at  once 
■eemed  to  forsake  him,  and  he  withdrew  to  the 
library,  which  was  lishted  up  for  the  occasioa  as 
an  anti-room,  and  taking  a  volume  out  of  the 
book-ease,  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  began  to 
turn  over  the  leaves. 

"  Have  yoa  forgotten  your  little  wife,"  said  a 
soft  voice  near  hun — 'twas  Rosalie '»^"  if  yon 
haoe,"  she  added,  as  he  started  from  his  seat, 
"  she  has  not  forgotten  you !" 

She  wore  a  carnation  in  her  hair — the  hue  of 
the  flower  was  not  deeoer  than  that  of  her  cheek, 
U  she  stood  and  extended  her  hands  to  Theodore, 
who,  the  moment  he  rose,  had  held  forth  both 
of  bis. 

"  Rosalie !" 

"  Theodore!"— 'He  led  her  to  a  so&,  whieh 
stood  in  a  recess  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  room, 
and  for  five  minutes  not  another  word  did  they 
exchange. 

At  length  she  gently  withdrew  her  hand  from 
his — she  had  suffered  him  to  hold  it  all  that  time. 
— "  We  shall  be  observed,"  aaid  she. 

"  Ah,  Rosalie,"  replied  he,  "  nine  months  sinoe 
you  sat  upon  my  knee,  and  they  observed  us,  yet 
yottdid  not  muidit!" 

"You  know  I  am  a  woman  now,"  rejoined 
Rosalie,  hanging  her  head ;  "  and^4tnd — will 
yon  lead  off  Uie  next  dance  with  me  t"  cried  she, 
suddenly  changing  the  aubiect.  "There,  now;  1 
have  asked  you!"  added  she,  "which  is  more 
than  you  deserve !"— Of  course  Theodore  was  not 
^t  all  happy  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  meta- 
i9orphosea  Rosalie. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  young  lady's  heart 
was  interested,  and  that  Theodore  was  a  far  hap- 
.  pier  man  than  he  imagined  himself  to  be.  The 
fact  was  neither  more  nor  less.  Little  Rosalie 
was  proud  of  being  called  Theodore's  wife,  be- 
cause she  heard  everybody  else  speak  in  praise  of 
him.  Many  a  marriageable  young  lady  had  she 
heard  declare — not  minding  to  speak  before  a 
child— that  Theodore  was  the  finest  younff  man  in 
B^— ;  that  she  hoped  Theodore  would  be  at 
snch  or  such  a  house  where  she  was  going  to 
dine,  or  spend  the  evening;  nay,  that  she  would 
like  to  have  a  sweetheart  like  Theodore.  Then 
would  Rosalie  interpose,  and  with  a  saucy  toss  of 
the  head  exclaim,  that  nobody  should  have  Theo- 
dore but  Rosalie,  for  Rosalie  was  his  little  wife. 
*T  was  thus  she  learned  to  admire  the  face  and 
person  of  Theodore,  who  more  than  once  paid  for 
her  acquired  estimation  of  them :  for  sometimes 
before  a  whole  room  full  of  company  she  would 
march  up  to  him,  and  scanning  him  from  bead 
to  foot,  with  folded  arms,  at  length  declare  aloud, 

that  he  was  the  handsomest  young  maa  in  B . 

Then  Theodore  was  so  kind  to  her,  and  thought 
«o  much  of  anything  she  did,  and  took  such 
n*tice  of  her !  Often,  at  a  dance,  he  would  make 
her  his  partner  for  the  whole  evening ;  and  there 
was  Miss  Willou^hby,  perhaps,  or  Mus  Millar,  sit- 
ting down  ;  either  of  whom  would  have  given  her 
eyas  to  stand  up  in  a  reel  with  Theodore. 

But  when  the  sonuner  of  her  seventeenth  year 
beheld  her  bursting  into  womanhood ;  when  her 
expanding  thoughts,  from  a  bounding,  fitful,  rill- 
like current,  began  to  run  a  deep,  a  broad,  and 
steady  stream ;  when  she  found  that  she  was  almost 
arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  world,  and  re- 
flected th^t  the  step  which  marks  a  fenule's  first 


entrance  into  it  is  generally  taken  in  the  hand  of 
a  partner — the  thought  of  who  that  partner  might 
be,  recalled  Theodora  to  hex  mind — and  her  hurt 
fluttered  as  she  asked  herself  the  question — ■boohl 
she  ever  be  indeed  the  wife  of  TbeodoreT 

When,  this  time,  he  paid  his  first  visit,  Rosalie  . 
was  as  much  iiaortifiad  t»  ha  was.  Her  vexation  was 
increased  when  she  saw  that  he  absented  hiaiself': 
ahe  reaolred,  if  possible,  to  waoartain  the  oeoae ; 
and  persuaded  her  mother  to  give  a  ball,  and  espe- 
cially invite  the  young  gentleman.  He  came ;  she 
watched  him ;  observml  that  he  neither  ioquiied 
after  her  nor  sought  for  her  ;  and  marked  the  ex- 
cellent terms  that  he  was  upon  with  twenty  peo- 
ple, tboai  whom  ahe  knew  him  te  be  perfeedj 
indifferent.  Women  have  a  perception  of  tM 
workings  of  the  heart,  far  more  qHirck  ani  aiibde 
than  we  have.  She  waa  eonviaeed  that  aU  bin 
fine  spirits  were  forced — that  he  was  sictiaff  apart. 
She  suspected  that  while  he  appeared  to  be  ooe«- 
pied  with  everrbody  but  Rosalie— Rosalie  was 
the  only  body  that  was  running  in  his  thooghts. 
She  saw  him  withdraw  to  the  library;  ahe  fol- 
lowed him,  found  him  sitting  down  with  a  hoek  in 
his  hand,  perceived,  from  bis  manner  of  taming 
over  the  leaves,  that  be  was  intent  cm  anything 
but  leaduiK.— She  was  satisfied  that  k«  wis 
thinking  of  nothing  but  Rosalie.  The  tfaoogfat 
that  RosaUe  might  one  day  beoome  indeed  ua 
v^ife,  now  occurred  to  her  for  the  thousandth 
time,  and  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  ever ; 
a  spirit  diffused  itself  through  her  heart,  which 
bad  never  been  breathed  into  it  before,  and  filling 
it  with  hope  and  happiness,  and  unutterable  con- 
tentment, irresistibly  drew  it  towards  him.  She 
approached  him,  accosted  him,  and  in  a  nw- 
ment  was  seated  with  him,  hanid  in  hand,  'ffm 
the  sofa ! 

As  soon  as  the  danoe  wa»  done,  "  Rosalie," 
said  Theodore,  "'tis  almost  as  warm  in  the  air  as 
in  the  room ;  will  you  be  afraid  to  take  a  tan 
with  me  in  the  garden?" 

"  I  shall  get  my  shawl  in  a  minute,"  said  Be- 
salie,  "  and  meet  you  there ;"  and  the  maidsB 
was  there  almost  as  soon  as  he. 

They  proceeded,  arm-in-arm,  to  the  &rtkeet 
part  of  the  garden ;  and  there  they  walked  ap 
and  down  without  either  seeming  inclined  to 
speak,  as  though  their  hearts  could  disconias 
through  their  bands,  which  were  kicked  in  MM 
another. 

"  Rosalie !"  at  last  breathed  Theodore.  "  Ro- 
salie !"  breathed  he  a  second  time,  before  the 
expecting  girl  oonld  somnon  courage  to  say, 
"  Welir* 

"I  cannct  go  home  to-night,"  resuaaed  he, 
"without  speaking  to  you."  Tet  Theodoif 
seemed  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  speak ;  for  there  he 
stopped,  and  continued  ulent  so  long,  that  Ro- 
salie began  to  doubt  whether  he  would  open  his 
lips  agam. 

"  Had  we  not  better  go  in?"  said  Rosalie,  "I 
think  I  hear  them  breaking  up." 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Theodore. 

"  They  'U  miss  us !"  said  Rosalie. 

"  What  of  Ujat?"  rejoined  Theodore. 

"Nay,"  resumed  the  maid,  "we  have  n- 
mained  long  enough,  and  at  least  allow  ne  io 
go  in." 

"Stop  but  another  minute,  dear  RomIW!" 
imploringly  exclaimed  the  youth. 

"  For  what?"  was  the  maid's  reply. 

"  Rosalie,"  without  a  pause,  teaumed  That- 
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dore,  "  yon  naed  to  mtniWB  my  knee,  and  let  me 
c«Il  you  wife.  Are  thoae  times  paaeed  forever  ? 
Dear  Roaaim  ! — will  you  never  let  me  take  yon 
on  niy  knee  and  call  you  wiTe  again?" 

"  When  we  have  done  with  our  ffirlhood,  we 
have  done  with  our  plays,"  said  Roealie. 

"  I  do  not  mean  in  pity,  dear  Rosalie,"  cried 
Theodore.  "It  is  not  playing  at  man  and  wife,  to 
walk,  as  such,  out  of  ranrch.  Will  yon  marry 
me,  Rosalie  V 

Rosalie  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  marrr  met"  repeated  he. 

Not  a  word  wonld  Rosalie  speak. 

"Hear  me!"  cried  Theodore.  "The  first  day, 
Rosalie,  I  took  yon  npon  mv  knee,  and  called  yon 
my  wife,  jest  as  it  seemed  to  be,  my  heart  was  never 
mora  in  earnest.  That  day  I  wedded  you  in  my 
sonl ;  for  though  you  were  a  child,  I  saw  the 
fature  woman  m  you,  rich  in  the  richest  attrac- 
tions of  yoar  sex.'  Nay,  do  me  jostiee;  recall 
what  you  yourself  have  known  of  me ;  inquire  of 
others.  To  whom  did  I  play  the  suitor  from  that 
day?  To  none  but  you,  althonffh  to  you  I  did  not 
seem  to  play  it.  Rosalie,  was  I  not  always  with 
you  ?  Recollect  now !  Did  a  day  pass,  when  I 
was  at  home,  without  my  coming  to  your  father's 
house  ?  When  there  were  parties  there,  whom 
did  I  sit  beside  but  you?  whom  did  I  stand  be- 
hind at  the  piano-forte  but  yoat  Nay,  for  a  whole 
night,  whom  have  I  danced  with,  but  yon? 
Whatever  you  might  have  thought  then,  can  yon 
believe  now,  that  it  was  merely  a  playful  child 
that  could  BO  have  engrossed  me*  No,  Rosalie ! 
it  was  the  virtuous,  generous,  lovely,  loving 
woman,  that  I  saw  in  the  playful  child.  Rosalie ! 
for  five  years  have  I  loved  you,  though  I  never 
declared  it  to  you  till  now.  Do  yon  think  1  am 
worthy  of  you !  Will  you  give  yourself  to  me  ? 
Will  yon  marry  me?  Will  yon  sit  upon  my  knee 
again  and  let  me  call  you  wife  ?" 

Three  or  four  times  Rosalie  made  an  eflbrt  to 
speak,  but  desisted,  as  if  she  knew  not  what  to 
say,  or  was  unable  to  say  what  she  widied, 
Theodore  still  holding  her  hand.  At  last,  "  Ask 
my  father's  consent!"  she  exclaimed,  and  tried  to 
get  away ;  but  before  she  could  effect  it,  she  was 
clasped  to  the  bosom  of  Theodore,  nor  released 
nntil  the  intorchange  of  the  first  pledge  of  love 
had  been  forced  from  her  bashful  lips! — —She 
did  not  appear,  that  night,  in  the  drawing-room 
again. 

Theodore's  addresses  were  sanctioned  by  the 
parents  of  Rosalie.  The  wedding  day  was  fixed — 
It  wanted  but  a  fortnight  to  it — when  a  malignant 
fever  made  its  appearance  in  the  town :  Roralie's 
parents  were  the  first  victims.  She  wa«  left  an 
orphan  at  eighteen,  and  her  uncle,  by  her  mother's 
sme,  who  had  been  nominated  her  guardian  in  a 
will,  made  several  years,  having  followed  his 
brother-in-law  and  sister's  remains  to  the  grave, 
took  up  his  residence  at  B— . 

Rosalie's  sole  consolation  now  was  such  as  she 
received  from  the  society  of  Theodore ;  but  Theo- 
dore soon  wanted  consolation  himself.  His  lather 
was  attacked  by  the  fever  and  died,  leaving  his 
affidts,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  inextricable  embarrassment ;  for  be 
had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  in- 
habitants of  B .    This  was  a  double  blow  to 

Theodore,  but  he  was  not  aware  of  the  weight  of 
it  till,  after  the  interment  of  his  fkther,  ne  re- 
paired, for  the  first  time,  to  resume  his  visits  to 
nis  Rosalie. 


He  was  stepping  np  without  ceremony  to  the 
drawing-room,  when  the  servant  begged  his  par- 
don for  stopping  him,  telling  him  at  the  saraa 
time,  that  he  hu  reoerved  instructions  from  his 
maMer  to  show  Theodore  into  the  parlor,  when 
he  should  call. 

"  Was  Miss  Wilfi)id  there?" 

"  No." — ^Theodore  was  shown  Into  the  parlor. 
Of  all  savage  brutes,  the  human  bmtd  is  the 
most  pernicious  and  revolting,  because  he  unites  to 
the  evil  properties  of  the  inferior  animal  the  mental 
faculties  of  the  superior  one.  And  then  he  is  at 
large.  A  vicious  tempered  dog  you  can  muzzle 
and  render  innocuous  ;  but  there  is  no  preventing 
the  human  dog  that  bites  from  fleshing  his  tooth — 
he  is  sure  to  have  it  in  somebody.  And  then  the 
infliction  is  so  immeasurably  more  severe! — ^the 
quick  of  the  mind  is  so  much  more  sensitive  than 
tnat  of  the  body  !  Besides,  the  savage  that  runs 
on  four  legs  is  so  inferior  in  performance  to 
him  that  walks  upon  two!  'Tie  he  that  knows 
how  to  gnaw !  I  have  often  thought  it  a  pity  and 
a  sin  that  the  man  who  plays  the  dog  should  be 
protected  from  dying  the  death  of  one.  He  should 
hanff,  and  the  other  go  fi-ee. 

"Well,  young  gentleman!"  was  the  saluta* 
tioh  which  Theodore  received  when  he  entered 
theparlor;  "and  pray  what  brings  yon  here?" 

Tneodote  was  struck  dumb ;  and  no  wonder. 

"Your  father,  I  undetatand,  has  died  »  begsar! 
— Do  you  think  to  many  my  niece?"  If  Theo- 
dore respired  with  difficulty  before,  his  breath  was 
utterly  taken  away  at  this.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  spuit,  but  who  can  keep  up  his  heart  when  his 
ship  all  at  once  is  going  down  ? 

llie  human  dog  went  on.  "  Young  gentleman, 
I  shall  be  plain  with  yon,  for  I  am  a  straight- 
forward man ;  young  women  should  mate  with 
their  matehes — you  are  no  mateh  for  my  niece ; 
so  a  good  morning  to  you !" — How  more  m  place 
to  hare  wished  him  a  good  halter !  Saying  this, 
the  straight-forward  savage  walked  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  the  door  wide  open,  that  Theodore 
might  have  room  for  egress,  and  steadily  walked 
up  stairs. 

It  was  several  minutes  before  he  could  recover 
his  self-recollectioa.  When  he  did  so  he  rang 
the  bell. 

"  Tell  your  master  I  wish  to  speak  to  him," 
said  Theodore  to  the  servant  who  answered  it. 
The  servant  went  up  stairs  ai\er  his  master  and 
returned. 

"  I  am  sorry,  rir,"  said  he,  "  to  be  the  bearer 
of  such  an  errand ;  but  my  master  desires  you 
instantly  to  quit  the  house ;  and  has  commanded 
me  to  tell  you  that  be  has  given  me  orders  not  to 
admit  you  again." 

"  I  must  see  l£ss  Wilfoid !"  exclaimed  Theo- 
dore. 

"Yon  cannot,  air!"  reepectfully  remarked  the 
•errant ;"  "  for  she  is  loclced  in  her  own  room ; 
but  you  can  send  a  message  to  her,"  added  he  in 
a  whisper, "  and  I  will  be  the  bearer  of  it.  There 
is  not  a  servant  in  the  house,  Mr.  Theodore,  hut 
is  sorry  for  you  to  the  soul." 

This  was  so  much  in  season,  and  was  so  evi- 
dently spoken  from  the  heart,  that  Theodore 
could  not  help  catehing  the  honest  fellow  by  the 
hand.  Here  the  drawing-room  bell  was  rung  vio- 
lently. 

"I  must  go,  sir;"  said  the  servant,  "what 
ge  to  my  mistress?" 
ill  her  to  give  me  a  meeting,  and  to  apprixa 
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BM  of  the  time  and  plitee,"  Mid  Theodore, 
and  the  next  moment  the  hall  door  was  shut 
npon  him. 

One  toa^  easily  imagine  the  state  of  the  young 
fellow's  mind.  To  be  driven  with  insult  and  bar- 
barity from  the  house  in  which  he  bad  been 
received  a  thousand  times  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness ;  which  he  looked  upon  as  his  own  !  Then, 
what  was  to  be  done  ?  Rosalie's  uncle,  after  all, 
had  told  him  notlun?  but  the  truth.  His  father 
had  died  a  beggar  ?  Dear  as  Rosalie  was  to  The- 
odore, his  own  pride  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  offer- 
ing her  a  hand  which  was  not  the  master  of  a 
•hilling !  Yet  was  not  Theodore  portionless.  His 
education  was  finished ;  that  term  he  had  com- 

{>leted  his  collegiate  studies.  If  bis  father  had  not 
eft  him  a  fortune,  he  had  provided  him  with  the 
means  of  making  one  himself:  at  all  events,  of 
commanding  a  competency.  He  had  the  credit  of 
being  a  young  man  of  decided  genius  too.  "I 
will  not  offer  Rosalie  a  beggar's  hand ."'  ex- 
eiaimed  Theodore,  "  I  shall  ask  her  \o  remain 
true  to  me  for  a  year :  and  I  '11  go  up  to  London 
and, maintain  myself  by  my  pen.  It  may  acquire 
me  fame  as  well  as  fortune ;  and  then  I  may  marry 
Rosalie!" 

This  was  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done  in  a 
year ;  but  if  Theodore  was  not  a  man  of  genius, 
he  possessed  a  mind  of  that  sanguine  temperament, 
which  is  usually  an  accompaniment  of  the  richer 
gift.  Before  the  hoar  of  dinner  all  his  plans  were 
bid,  and  be  was  ready  to  start  for  London.  He 
waited  now  for  nothing  but  a  message  from  Rosa- 
lie, and  as  soon  as  the  sweet  girl  could  send  it,  it 
came  to  him.  It  appointed  him  to  meet  her  in  the 
green  lane  after  sunset.  The  sun  had  scarcely  set, 
when  be  was  there :  and  there,  too,  was  Rosalie. 
He  found  that  she  was  Rosalie  still.  Fate  had 
stripped  him  of  fortune ;  hut  she  could  not  per- 
suade Rosalie  to  refuse  him  her  hand,  or  her  lip  ; 
when,  half  way  down  the  lane,  she  heard  a  light, 
auick  step  behind  her,  and,  turning,  beheld  Titeo; 
dore. 

Theodore's  wishes,  as  I  stated  before,  were 
granted  as  soon  as  communicated ;  and  now 
nothing  remained  but  to  say  good-by — perhaps 
the  hardest  thing  to  two  young  lovers.  RosaUe 
stood  passive  in  the  arms  of  Theodore,  as  he  took 
the  farewell  kiss,  which  appeared  as  if  it  would 
join  his  lips  to  hers  forever,  instead  of  tearmg 
them  away.  She  heard  her  name  called  from  a 
short  distance,  and  in  a  half-suppressed  voice ;  she 
Started,  and  turned  towards  the  direction  whence 
the  preconcerted  warning  came ;  she  heard  it 
i^ain :  she  had  stopped  till  the  last .  moment .' 
She  had  half  withdrawn  herself  from  Theodore's 
arms ;  she  looked  at  him  ;  flung  her  own  around 
him,  and  burst  into  tears  upon  his  neck ! — ^In 
another  nunute  there  was  noboby  in  the  lane. 

London  is  a  glorious  place  for  a  man  of  talent 
to  make  his  way  in — provided  he  has  extraordi- 
nary good  luok.  Nothing  but  merit  can  get  on 
there :  notbiRg  is  sterling  that  is  not  of  its  coin- 
age. Qur  pnovinaial  towns  won't  believe  that 
geld  is  gold  unless  it  has  been  minted  in  London. 
There  is  no  Xrickery  there ;  no  treating,  no  can- 
vassing, 00  intrigue,  no  coalition  !  There,  worth 
has  only  to  show  itself  if  it  wishes  to  be  killed 
vrith  kindness !  London  tells  the  truth !  You 
may  swear  to  what  it  says — whatsoever  may  be 
.  proved  to  the  contrary.  The  cause — the  cause  is 
everything  in  London !  Show  but  your  craft, 
ud  straight  your  brethren  come  crowding  around 


you,  and  if  they  find  you  wottfiy,  why  you  tiall 
be  brought  into  notice— even  thouih  they  should 
tell  a  lie  for  it  and  damn  yon.  Never  tzoaUe 
yourself  about  getting  on  by  interest  in  Londen! 
Get  en  by  yourself.  Poets  aie  filled  there  by 
merit ;  or  if  the  man  suits  not  the  office,  why  th« 
office  is  made  to  adapt  itself  to  the  man,  and  so 
there  is  unity  after  all!  What  a  happy  feUow 
was  Theodore  to  find  himself  in  such  a  place  aa 
London ! 

He  was  certainly  happy  in  one  tlung :  the  eeMh 
in  which  he  came  set  him  down  at  a  friend's 
whose  drcumstanoes  were  narrow,  but  whose 
heart  was  large — a  enrate  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Strange  that,  with  all  the  appurtenaneesof 
hoepitality  at  his  command,  idiundanee  should 
allow  it  to  be  said,  that  the  kindest  weloone 
which  adversity  usually  meets  with  is  that  whidi 
it  receives  from  adverMty !  If  Theodore  found 
that  the  house  was  a  cold  one  to  what  he  had 
been  accustomed,  the  warmth  of  the  greeting 
made  up  for  it.  "  They  bneakfaated  at  nine,  dined 
at  fonr,  and,  if  he  could  sleep  opoa  the  sofh,  why, 
there  was  a  bed  for  him!"  In  a  day  he  was 
settled,  and  at  his  work. 

And  upon  what  did  Theodore  found  his  hopes 
of  making  a  fortune,  and  rising  to  fame  in  Lon- 
don ? — Upon  writing  a  play.  At  an  early  period 
he  had  discovered,  as  his  friends  imagined,  s  tal- 
ent for  dramatic  composition :  and  having  rather 
sedulously  cultivated  that  branch  of  literature,  he 
thought  he  would  now  try  his  hand  in  one  hold 
effort,  the  success  of  which  should  determine  him 
as  to  hie  future  course  in  life.  The  play  was 
written,  presented,  and  accepted  ;  the  performers 
were  ready  in  their  parts ;  the  evening  of  repre- 
sentation came  on,  and  liteodore,  -seated  in  the 
pit  beside  his  friend,  at  last,  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  beheld  the  curtain  rise.  The  first  and  sec- 
ond acts  went  off  smoothly  and  with  applause. 

Two  gentlemen  were  placed  immediately  in  front 
of  Theodore.  "  What  do  you  think  of  it  J"  said 
the  one  to  the  other. 

"  Rather  tame,"  was  the  reply, 

"Will  it  succeed?" 

"Doubtful." 

The  third  act,  however,  decided  the  fate  of  the 
play ;  the  interest  of  the  audience  became  so  in- 
tense, that  at  one  particular  stage  of  the  action, 
numbers  in  the  second  and  third  rows  of  the  side 
boxes  stood  up,  and  the  clapping  of  hands  was 
universal,  intermingled  with  cries  of  "bravo!" 
from  every  part  of  the  theatre.  "  'T  vrill  do,"  was 
now  the  remark,  and  Theodore  breathed  a  little 
more  freely  than  he  had  done  some  ten  minutes 
ago.  Not  to  be  too  tedious,  the  curtain  fell  amid 
shouts  of  approbation,  unmingled  with  the  slightest 
demonstration  of  displeasure,  and  the  author  had 
not  twenty  friends  in  the  house. 

If  Theodore  did  not  sleep  that  night,  it  was  not 
from  inquietude  of  mind— contentment  was  ids 
repose.  His  most  sanguine  hopes  had  been  sar- 
passed  ;  the  fiat  of  a  London  audience  had  stamped 
him  a  dramatist;  the  way  to  fortune  was  opea 
and  clear,  and  Rosalie  would  be  his. 

Next  morning  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over, 
Theodore  and  his  friend  repaired  to  the  coffee-room. 
"  We  must  see  what  the  critics  say,"  remarited 
the  latter.  Theodore,  with  prideful  confidence— 
the  offspring  of  fair  success,  took  np  the  fiist 
morning  print  that  came  to  his  hand.  TnetUre  Roy- 
ale  met  his  eye.  "Happy  is  the  successful  drama- 
tist !"  exclaimed  Theoaore  to  himself;  "  at  night 
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]|f»  j»  giwted  bT4li»  i^iplaas^  of  adsunag  tfaoo- 
Rwads,  and  in  toe  moroing  they  are  repealed,  and 
e<(hoed  all  over  th«  kingdopi,  tbiough  ine  mediam 
of  the  press  !  What  will  Rosalie  sar  when  her 
eye  falu  upon  this!" — And  what,  indeed,  would 
Aosaljesay  wh«a  aheread  the  utter  damnation  of 
her  loTer's  drama,  which  the  critic  denpuoced 
fc<fm  the  begiiuuDg  to  the  end,  without  presenting 
his  reader  with  a  single  quotation  to  justify  the 
•eveiity  of  his  strictures. 

"TisTery  odd!"  said  Theodore, 

'"Tis  very  odd  indeed!"  rejoined  his  friBnd, 
Mpeating.  his  ,words.  "  Yoo  told  me  this  play 
was. your  own,  and  here  I  find  that  yoa  have  cop- 
ied it  from  hajf  a  dozen  others  that  .hare  been 
fbooded  upoo  the  same  story." 

"Wheiel"  inquired  Theodore,  reaohiag  for 
the  paper. 

"There!"  said  his  fidend,  peintiog  to  the  pa> 
agraph. 

"  And  is  this  London !"  exclaimed  Theodore. 
"  I  never  read  a  play,  nor  the  line  of  a  {^y,  upon 
the  same  subject.  Why  does  not  the  writer 
prove  the  plagiarism  1" 

"  Because  he  does  not  know, whether  it  is  or  is 
not  a  plagiarism,"  rejoined  the  other.  "  He  is 
aware  that  several  ether  authors  have  oonstnieted 
dramas  upon  the  same  passage  in  history ;  and — to 
draw  the  most  charitable  inference,  for  yoa  would 
not  sospecb  him  of  telling  a  deliberate  lie — he 
thinks  you  have  seen  them,  and  have  availed 
younelf  of  them . ' ' 

"  Is  it  not  the  nextthiog  to  a  falsehood,"  indig- 
nantly exclaimed  Theodore, "  to  advance  a  charge, 
of  the  juatneas  of  which  you  have  not  assured 
yourself  1" 

"  I  know  not  that,"  rejoined  his  friend  ;  "  but 
it  certainly  indicates  a  rather  superficial  rever- 
ence fyt  truth;  and  a  disposition  to  censure, 
which  excludes  from  all  dum  to  ingenuousness 
the  individual  who  indulges  it." 

"  And  this  will  go  the  round  of  the  whole  king- 
dom!" 

"  Yes." 

"  Should  I  not  contradict  it?" 

"  No." 

"Why?" 

"  'Tis  beneath  yoa;  besides,  the  stamp  of 
malignancy  is  so  strong  upon  it,  that,  except  to  the 
nnerly  ignorant,  it  is  harmless ;  and  even  these, 
when  they  witness  your  play  themselves,  as  some 
time  or  another  they  will,  will  remember  the 
libel,  to  the  cost  of  its  author  and  to  your  advan- 
tage. I  see  you  have  been  almost  as  hardly 
treated  by  this  gentleman,"  continued  be,  glanc- 
ing over  the  paper  which  Theodore  had  tijten  up 
Wh«n  he  entered.the  room.  "  Are  you  acquainted 
with  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press?" 

"No;  and  b  it  not  therefore  strange  that  I 
■hoald  have  enemies  among  them  1" 
.   "Not  at  all." 
.  "Why?" 

"  Because  3ron  have  succeeded.  Look  over  the 
rest  of  the  journals,"  continued  his  friend;  "you 
may  find  salve,  perhaps,  for  these  scratches." 

Theodore  did  so,  and  in  one  or  two  instances 
salve,  indeed,  he  found ;  but  upon  the  whole  he 
was  in  little  danger  of  being  spoiled  through  the 
praises  of  the  press.  "Why,"  exclaimed  Theo- 
dore, "  why  do  not  letters  enlarge  the  soul,  while 
they  expand  the  mind  ?  Why  do  they  not  make 
men  generous  and  honest!  Why  is  not  every 
literary  man  an  illoatration  of  Juvenal's  axiom!" 


"  Teaeh  »  dog  what  voa  may,''  lejofited  his 
friend,  "can  you  alter  hia  nature,  so  that .  the 
brute  shall  not  pvedominfete!" 

"  No,"  replied  Theodore. 

"  You  are  answered,"  said  his  friend. 

The  play  had  what  .is  called  a  run,  bat  not  a 
decided  one.  Night  afler  night  it  was  received  with 
the  same  enthusiastic  apidauaea ;  but  the  audi- 
ences did  not  increase.  It  was  a  victo^withoot 
the  acquisition  of  spoils  or  territory.  "  What  can 
be  the  meaning  of  this!"  exclaimed  Theodore: 
"  we  seem  to  be  moving,  and  yet  do  not  .advance 
an  inch!" 

"  They  should  paragraph  the  play  as  they  do 
a  pantomime,"  remarked  his  friend.  "But  then 
a  pantomime  is  an  expensive  thing ;  they  will 
lay  out  a  thousand  pounds  upon  one,  and  they 
must  get  their  money  back.  Itie  same  is  the  ease 
with  their  melo-dramas  :  so,  if  you  want  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  -height,  as  a  play  wrigfat,  you  ki^ow 
what  to  do." 

"What!"  inquired  Theodore. 

"  Write  melo-dramas  and  paatoroiaes!" 

Six  months  had  now  elapsed,  and  Theodofe's 
purse,  with  all  his  suooess,  was  rather  bgbter 
than  when  he  first  pulled  it  out  in  London.  How- 
ever, in  a  week,  two  bills  which  he  had  taken  from 
his  publisher  would  fall  due,  and  then  he  would 

run  down  to  B ,  and  perhaps  obtain  an  inte;;- 

view  with  Rosalie.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
week  his  bUls  were  presented,  and  dishonored ! 
He  repaired  to  his  publisher's  for  an  explanation 
—the  house  had  stopped!  Poor  Theodore! 
They  were  in  the  saxette  that  very  day  !  Theo- 
dore turned  into  uie  first  cofiee  room  to  look  at  a 
paper :  there  were,  indeed,  the  names  of  the  firm ! 
"I  defy  fortune  to  serve  me  a  scurvier  trick!" 
exelaimied  Theodore,  the  tears  half  starting  into 
his  eyes.  He  little  knew  the  lady  whose  ingenx- 
ity  he  was  braving. 

He  looked  now  at  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  now 
at  the  other,  thinking  all  the  while  of  nothing  but 
the  biUs  and  the  bankrupts'  list.  ^>ltndid  Ftte 
at  B  —  met  his  eye,  and  soon  bis  thonghta  were 
occupied  with  nothing  bat  B  ;  for  there  he 
read  that  the  young  lord  of  the  manor,  having  just 
come  of  age,  had  given  a  ball  and  sapper,  the  for^ 
mer  of  which  he  opened  with  the  lovely  and  accom- 
plished Miss  Rosalie.  The  grace  of  the  fair  couple 
was  expatiated  upon  ;  and  me  editor  took  occasion 
to  hint,  that  a  pair  so  formed  by  nature  for  each 
other  might  probably,  before  long,  take  hands  in 
another,  a  longer,  and  more  momentous  dance. 
What  did  Thec^ore  think  of  fortune  now  ? 

''O  that  it  were  but  a  stride  to  B !"  he 

exclaimed,  as  he   laid  down  the  paper,  and  his 
hand  dropped  nerveless  at  hia  side.    He  left  the 
coffee  house,  and  dreamed  his  way  back  to  his 
friend's ;   gigs,  carriages,  carts,  tolled  by  hitn  un- 
heeded; the  foot-path  was  crowded,  but  he  saw 
not  a  soul  in  the  street.    He  was  in  the  ball-room 
at  B— — ,  and  looking  on  while  the  young  lord  of 
the  manor  handed  out  Rosalie  to  lead  her  down  the 
dance,  through  every  figure  of  which  Theodore 
followed  them  with   his  eyes  with  scrutinizing 
I  glance,  scanning  the  countenance  of  his  mistress. 
I  Then  the  set  was  over,  and  he  saw  them  walking 
1  arm-in-arm  ap  and  down  the  room  :  and  presently 
I  they  were  dancing  again  ;  and  now  the  bril  was 
over,  and  he  followed  them  to  the  supper  room, 
where  he  saw  the  young  lArd  of  the  manor  place 
I  Rosalie  beside  him.     Then  fancy  changed  the 
I  scene  (torn  the  supper-room  to  the  oharch,  a>  0>a 
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•Itar  vft  widoh  ttood  Rosalie  with  his  happy  rival ; 
and  he  heezd  tb«  questions  and  lespontes  which 
forge  the  mystic  chain  that  binds  for  life ;  and  he 
saw  the  rinr  put  on,  and  heard  the  bleesiag  which 
anoouneeS  niat  the  anptial  saorament  is  complete ! 
His  haads  were  denohed;  his  cheek  was  in  a 
flame;  a  wish  was  rising  in  his  throat — "Good 
news  tdt  jrta,"  said  some  one  eluping  him  on  the 
ba«k;  "a  letter  from  Rosalie  liee  for  Toa  at 
home.  Why  are  you  passing  the  house  f"  'T  wak 
Ms  friend. 

"  A  letter  from  Soaalie !"  ezchdnied  Theodore. 
Quickly  he  retraced  his  steps,  and  there  on  his 
taUe  lay,  indeed,  the  dear  misaive  of  his  Roeafie. 

"  Welcome,  sweet  comforter !"  ejaculated  The- 
odore, as  he  kissed  the  ciphers  which  his  Rosa- 
lie's hand  had  traced,  and  the  wax  which  bore  the 
impress  of  her  seal — "  weloome,  O  welcome !  You 
oome  in  time ;  you  bring  an  ample  solace  for  dis- 
appoiiMment,  mortifiaation,  pover^ — whatever  my 
6TU  destiny  can  inflict !  Tou  have  come  to  assure 
me  that  they  cannot  deprive  me  of  my  Rosalie  !" 

Bright  waa  his  eye,  and  gUstaning  while  he 
apoka;  bat  when  he  opened  the  fair  fohla  that 
AMveyed  to  him  the  thooghta  «f  his  mistreaa,  its 
ndianey  was  goae ! 

"  l^nODORI, 

"  I  am  aware  of  the  utter  frustration  of  your 
hojpes.  I  am  convinced  diat  at  the  end  of  a  yetu: 
you  win  not  be  a  step  nearer  to  fortune  than  you 
are  tiow;  why  then  keep  my  hand  for  touI 
What  I  say  briefly,  you  will  interpret  rally. 
You  are  now  the  guardian  of  my  happiness — as 
aucfa  I  address  yuu.  Thursday — so  you  conseat — 
win  be  my  wedding-day. 

"  ROSAIW." 

Sooh  was  the  letter,  npon  the  address  and  aeal 
of  which  Theodore  had  imprinted  a  score  of  kisses 
before  he  opened  it.  "  Fortune  is  in  the  mood," 
said  Theodore,  with  a  sigh  so  deeply  drawn,  that 
any  one  who  had  heard  it  wonld  have  imagined  he 
had  breathed  his  spirit  out  along  with  it—' '  Fsrtune 
iaia  the  mood,  aad  let  her  have  her  humor  eat!  I 
slMll  answer  the  letter ;  my  reply  to  her  shall 
eonvay  what  abe  desires — ^nothing  more!  she  is 
inoapable  of  entering  into  my  fiselinga,  and  nnwor- 
thy  of  being  made  acqnainMd  with  them ;  I  shall 
not  oondeseend  even  to  complain." 


"  Ros&Lia, 


'  Yon  ate  free ! 


"Thbodoeb." 


Sneh  was  the  anawer  which  Theedorre  den>atched 
to  Rosalie.  0  the  enviable  reatteasness  of  the  mind 
upon  the  first  shoek  of  thwarted  afleetion !  How  it 
toma  every  way  for  the  soUoe  which  it  feels  it  can 
nowhere  meet  with,  except  in  the  perfect  extinc- 
tion of  coasciousaeas.  Find  it  an  anodyne ! — you 
oaooot.  A  drug  may  close  the  eye  for  a  time, 
bat  the  soul  will  not  sleep  a  wink  ;  it  lisa  broad 
awake  to  agony,  distinct,  palpable,  immediate, 
howsoever  memory  may  be  cheated  to  lose  for  the 
present  the  traces  of  the  canse.  Then  for  the 
start,  the  spasm,  the  groan,  which,  while  the  body 
lies  free,  attest  the  presence  and  activity  of  the 
mental  rack !  Better  walk  than  go  to  sleep ! 
—A  heath,  without  a  soul  but  yourself  upon  tt ! 
-^an  inkblack  sky,  pouring  down  torrents, — wind, 
lightning,  thaader,  as  thoogh  the  vault  above  was 
cracking  and  disparting  into  fragments ! — aoy- 
•thing  to  mount  above  the  pitch  of  yoar  own  sou- 


tnde,  aad  daikness,  aad  tnopiisk,  and  tm 
them,  or  attract  and  divert  your  oontempiatiaa 
ttom  them,  or  threaten  every  ttmoMat  to  pst  aa 
end  to  them  and  yon ! 

Theodore's  friend  scarcely  knew  him  the  next 
morning.  He  glanced  at  him,  aad  took  no  fiirtiier 
nottoe.  'Twss  the  best  way;  though  people  than 
are  who  imagine  thaX  it  reata  WHh  a  maa  in  a 
fever,  at  his  own  option  to  remain  in  it,  or  beaonte 
convalescent. 

Theodore's  fbcJIinga  were  more  insapportable  to 
him  the  second  day  than  the  first.  He  went  here 
and  Uiere  aad  everywhere ;  and  nowhere  eoaU 
he  remak  for  two  minutea  at  a  time  at  rest. 
Then  be  waa  so  abatracted.  Crossing  a  street  he 
was  nearly  run  over  by  a  vehicle  and  four.  TUi 
for  a  moment  awakened  him.    Be  saw  London 

and  B upon  the  pannels  of  the  coaeh.    Tlw 

box-seat  waa  em^y ;  be  asked  if  it  was  engaged 
"  No."  He  sprang  up  upon  it,  and  awav  they 
drove.  "I'll  aee  tier  once  more,"  excuimed 
Theodore ;  "  it  oaa  bat  drive  me  mad,  or  break 
my  heart." 

Within  a  mile ,  of  B a  aplendid  barondi 

passed  Uien.  "  Whose  ia  that!"  faqured  Theo- 
dore. 

"Th«  yonng  lord  of  the  manor's,"  answered 
the  driver.    "Did  you^aee  the  lady  in  it!" 

"  No." 

"  I  eanght  a  glimpae  of  her  diees,"  said  the 
driver.  "I'll  warrant  she  is  a  dashing  one! 
The  young  'squire,  they  say,  has  a  e^itd  taato!" 
Theodore  looked  after  the  carria^.  There  waa 
noAing  but  the  road.  The  vehicle  drove  at  a 
rapid  pace  and  was  soon  oat  of  a^fht.  Theo- 
dore's neart  turned  sick. 

The  moment  the  coach  stopped  he  alighted ; 
and  with  a  misgiving  mind  he  stood  at  the  door 
which  had  ofwn  Minitted  him  to  his  Rosalie. 
'T  was  opened  by  a  domestic  whom  he  had  aever 
seen  beiore.  "Was  Miss  Wilford  within?" 
•'  No."  "  When  would  she  return?"  " Never. 
She  had  gone  that  morning  to  London  to  be  mar- 
ried!" Theodore  made  no  further  inqairiea, 
neither  did  he  offer  to  go,  but  stood  glaring  upon 
the  man  more  like  a  spectre  than  a  human  oeing. 
"  Anything  more?"  said  the  man,  retreating  into 
Ute  boose  and  gradnally  closing  the  door,  tfaroneh 
which  now  only  a  portion  of  his  ■  face  cenid  be 
seen.  "  Any  thins  more?"  'Ileodore  mad*  no 
reply ;  in  fact  he  had  lost  all  oonscionsneas.  At 
last  the  shutting  of  the  door,  which,  half  ftorn 
paoie,  half  from  anger,  the  man  poshed  violently 
to,  aroused  him.  "I  shall  knock  at  you  no 
mora !"  said  he,  and  departed,  preaaiag  hu  heart 
with  hie  hand,  and  raovinf  his  hmbs  as  if  he  eared 
not  how,  or  whither  they  bete  him.  A  gate  sod- 
denly  stopped  his  progress ;  'twas  the  entrance  to 
the  green  lane.  He  stepped  over  the  stils — ha 
was  on  the  spot  where  he  had  parted  last  firom 
Rosalie — where  she  had  flung  her  arms  aboat  his 
neck  and  wept  upon  it.  His  heart  began  to  melt, 
for  the  firet  tnne  since  he  had  received  her  letter : 
a  sense  of  snfibcation  came  over  him,  till  he  fdt 
as  if  he  wonld  choke.  The  name  of  Rosalie  was 
on  his  tongue ;  twice  he  attempted  to  artienlate 
it,  but  he  could  not.  At  last  it  got  vent  in.  a  con- 
vulsive sob,  which  was  followed  by  a  torrent  of 
tears.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  ground — be 
wept  on — he  made  no  eflbrt  to  check  the  flood, 
but  let  it  flow  till  forgetfulneaa  stopped  it. 

He  rose  with  a  sensation  of  intenae  cold. 
'Twas  morning!    He  had  slept!     Would  he  faai 
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ilflf*  M !  He  tamed  ftom  the  son,  as  it  rose 
'witbovt  «  dond,  upon  the  wedding  morn  of  Ro- 
l»»l»;— 'Twae  Thnrsday.  He  repMsed  the  BtiJe ; 
-and  hi  a  few  minutes  was  on  his  road  to  London, 
which  he  entered  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
«nd  straight  proceeded  to  bis  friend^s.  They  were 
gone  to  bed. 

"  Give  me  a  light,"  said  Theodore,  "  1  'U  go  to 
bed." 

"  Tour  bed  is  ocenpied.  Sir,"  re{>lied  the  aer- 
•nat. 

"bit?"  said  Theodore.  "Well,  I  can  sleep 
upon  the  carpet."  He  tamed  isto  a  parlor,  drew 
•  ohair  towards  the  table,  npon  which  the  serrant 
had  placed  a  Hght,  and  sat  down.  All  was  qoiet 
•for  a  time.  Presently  he  heard  a  foot  upon  the 
■tair;  'twas  his  friend's,  who  was  descending, 
and  now  entered  the  parlor. 

"  I  thought  you  were  a-bed,"  said  Theodore. 

*'  So  I  was,"  replied  his  friend,  "  but  hearing 
jour  voice  in  the  hall,  I  rose  and  came  down  to 
TOO."  He  drew  a  chair  opposite  to  Theodora. 
Both  were  silent  for  a  time ;  at  leoglli  Theodore 
•poke. 

"  Rosalie  is  married,"  said  he. 

"Idon'tbeli«Teit." 

"  She  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  yoting  lord 
of  the  manor." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

"  She  came  to  town  with  him  yesterday." 

"  I  don't  believe  it." 

Theodore  pushed  back  his  chair,  and  stared  at 
his  ftiend. 

"  What  do  you  mean  V  said  Theodore. 

<•  I  mean  that  I  entertain  some  doubts  as  to  the 
Mooracjr  of  your  grounds  for  condnding  that 
RoMdie  is  inconstant  to  you." 

"  Did  I  not  read  the  proof  of  it  in  the  public 
p^ors!" 

"The  statement  may  have  been  erroneous." 

"  Did  not  her  own  letter  assure  me  of  it!" 

"  You  may  have  misunderstood  it." 

"  I  tell  you  1  nave  been  at  B ;  I  have  been 

at  her  house.  I  inquired  for  her,  and  was  told 
she  had  gone  up  to  London  to  be  married  !  O  my 
firiend,"  continued  he,  covering  his  eyes  with  his 
handkerchief,  "  'tis  useless  to  deceive  ourselves. 
I  am  a  ruined  man !  You  see  to  what  she  has 
reduced  me.  I  shall  never  be  myself  again ! 
Myself!  I  tell  you  I  existed  in  her  being  more 
tlian  m  my  own.  She  was  the  soul  of  all  I 
thought,  and  felt,  and  did ;  the  primal,  vivifjring 
principle!  She  has  murdered  me!  I  breathe, 
it  is  true,  and  the  blood  is  in  my  veins,  and  drcu- 
latea;  but  everything  else  about  me  is  death — 
hopes !  wishes !  interests  ! — there  is  no  pulse,  no 
respiration  there !  I  should  not  be  sorry  were 
there  none  anywhere  else !  Feel  my  hand," 
added  he,  reacliinff  his  hand  across  uie  table, 
without  removing  the  handkerchief  from  his  eyes, 
for  the  sense  of  bis  desolation  had  utterly  on- 
manned  him,  and  his  tears  continued  to  flow. 
"  Feel  my  hand.  Does  it  not  bam?  A  hearty 
fever,  now,  would  be  a  fnend,"  eontmued  he, 
"  and  I  think  I  have  done  my  best  to  merit  a  call 
from  such  a  visitor.  The  whole  of  the  night  be- 
fore last  I  slept  out  in  the  open  air.  Guess  where  I 
made  my  bed.  In  the  green  lane — ^the  spot  where 
I  parted  last  Irom  RostJie  !" — He  felt  a  tear  drop 
upon  the  hand  which  he  had  extended — the  tear 
was  followed  by  a  pressure  of  the  lip.  He  nn- 
ovvered  his  eyes,  and  turning  them  in  wonderment 


to  look  upon  his  iriand— beheld  Rosalie  sitting 
opposite  to  him ! 

For  a  moment  or  two  he  questioned  the  evi- 
dence of  his  senses— but  soon  was  he  convinced 
that  it  was  indeed  reality  ;  for  RbsaJie  quitting 
her  seat,  approached  him,  and  breathing  his  name 
with  an  accent  that  infused  ecstasy  into  his  soul, 
threw  herself  into  his  arms,  that  doubtingly 
opened  to  reeeive  her. 

•  •  •  •      .       • 

Looking  over  her  father's  papers  Rosalie  had 
found  a  more  recent  will,  in  wnich  her  union  with 
Theodore  had  been  fully  sanctioned,  and  he  him- 
self  constituted  her  guardian  until  it  should  take 
place.  She  was  aware  that  his  success  in  London 
had  been  doubtful ;  the  generous  girl  determined 
that  he  should  no  longer  be  subjected  to  incertitude 
and  disappointment ;  and  she  playfully  wrote  the 
letter  which  was  the  source  of  such  distraction  to 
her  Iqver.  From  his  answer  she  saw  that  he  had 
totally  misinterpreted  her :  she  resolved  in  petaon 
to  disabuse  him  of  the  error ;  and  by  ofibnng  to 
become  his  wife,  at  once  to  give  him  the  most 
convincing  proof  of  her  sincerity  and  constancy. 
She  arrived  in  London  the  very  day  that  Theo- 
dore arrived  in  B——.  His  friend,  who  had  known 
her  from  hCr  infancy,  received  her  as  his  daughter ; 
and  he  and  his  wife  listened  with  delight  to  the 
unfolding  of  her  plans  and  intentions,  which  she 
freely  confided  to  them.  Late  they  sat  up  for 
Theodore  that  night,  and  when  all  hopes  of  his 
eomiog  home  were  abandoned,  Rosalie  became  the 
eecnpant  of  his  bed.  The  next  night,  in  a  state 
of  the  most  distressing  anxiety,  in  consequence  of 
his  continued  absence,  she  had  just  retired  to  her 
apartment,  when  a  knock  at  the  street  door 
made  her  bound  from  her  conch,  upon  which  she 
had  that  moment  thrown  herself,  and  presently 
she  heard  her  lover's  voice  at  the  foot  of  the 
stain.  Scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  she  at- 
tired herself,  descended,  opened  the  parlor  door 
unperceived  by  Theodore,  and  took  the  place  of 
their  friendly  host,  who,  the  moment  he  saw  her, 
beckoned  her,  and  resigning  his  chair  to  her, 
withdrew. 

The  next  evening  a  aeteet  party  were  assem- 
bled in  the  'Curate's  Tittle  drawing-room,  and  The- 
odore and  Rosalie  were  there.  The  lady  of  tha 
hotise  motioned  the  latter  to  approach  her,  aha 
rose  and  wm  crossing  Theodore,  when  ha 
caught  her  by  the  hand  and  drew  her  upon  hit 
knee. 

"Tleodore!"  exclaimed  the  fair  one,  color- 
ing. 

"  My  wife !"  was  his  reply,  while  he  imprinted 
a  kiss  upon  her  lips. 

They  had  been  manied  that  morning. 


NovXL  HoT-BXD. — It  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the 
Midland  Hiaing  Commission,  that  near  Dudley,  in 
Staffordshire,  early  potatoes  are  raised  for  the  London 
market  in  ground  heated  by  the  steam  tad  gases 
emitted  from  an  old  colliery  which  has  been  on  fira 
for  many  years.  This  is  a  much  more  direct  and 
economical  application  of  internal  heat  than  that  pro- 
posed by  our  Farisiaa  neighbors,  who  are  at  present 
laboring  to  procure  naturally  heated  water  nom  a 
depth  of  3000  feet,  wherewith  to  warm  the  green- 
houses and  menageries  of  the  Garden  of  Plants* — ^pre- 
suming that  water  from  that  depth  will  be  raised  to 
100  or  104  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  by  the  central  or 
internal  beat  of  the  earth. —  Chamber^  Jownud. 
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Fron  tl»  LoDdoD  MafuiM. 

THE   SON   AND   HEIK. 

I  do  IHH  wUh  la  msnUon  how  tb0  followlOK  pagat  came  tnto 
my  po6fle88icin.    1  scarcely  know  to  whooe  biMorj  thajr  relata ; 

but  have  al  timea  imagined  lo  that  of  an  Earl  of  A 1,  whoae 

story  bore  aome  resemblance  to  the  circumstances  hem  men- 
(looed.  These  papers,  few  as  they  are,  seem  evidently  knper* 
feet,  and  were,  1  shoultl  think,  hastily  and  carelessly  written.  I 
hava  inquired  in  vain  after  those  which  are  wanting,  fiir  the  coo* 
elusion  is  certainly  abrupt  and  unsatiafulory,— Ctul. 

AtrocsT  TH«  1st,  a.  D.  16*#. 

I  DO  heartily  thank  my  God,  that  I  bara  at  last  de- 
termined to  write  down  m  detail  many  circomstances 
connected  with  the  event  which  has  mzde  my  life  on 
earth  a  state  of  shame  and  misery.  I  am  a  less 
wretched  creature  than  I  hare  heen ;  hat  there  is  no 
rest  for  my  wounded  spirit,  till  it  shall  please  the 
blessed  God  to  take  me  from  this  world.  I  dare  to 
hope  that  death  will  take,  with  my  poor  mortal  body, 
the  load  of  guilt  and  aneoish,  which  now  lieth  heavy 
<m  my  spirit.  I  found  not  this  hope  in  myself;  I 
knew  not  of  it,  till  I  read  of  One  who  washeth  with 
his  blood  the  guilty  conscience ;  who  with  his  search- 
ing spirit  visits  the  loathsome  chambers  of  the  heart ; 
and  although  his  light  showeth  there  sins  long  for- 
gotten, or  all  unobserved  till  then,  each  one  bearing 
a  visible  form  and  substance  j  yet  there  is  a  peace 
that  the  world  knoweth  not,  which  cometh  oAen  where 
that  potest  light  hath  shined  long.  Do  I  dream  ?  or 
hath  not  this  light,  this  sacred  peace,  come  into  my 
sad  heart  ?  The  light  and  peace  are  but  one  spirit,  but 
the  nature  of  that  spirit  is  such,  that,  till  it  hath 
purged  from  the  sight  its  dull  and  mortal  mists,  the 
soul  seeth  nothing  but  its  dazzling  brightness.  Then 
gradually  doth  the  light  take  unto  itself  a  form,  even 
that  dove-like  form  which  descended  visibljr  oa  the 
head  of  the  meekest  and  holiest  son  of  mait. 

What  I  am  about  to  write,  I  wish  to  be  seen;  I 
would  make  my  story  a  warning  to  others.  I  would 
wish  my  crime  to  be  known,  my  memory  to  be  exe- 
crated in  this  world,  if  by  means  of  my  example  the 
remorse  which  1  feel  might  be  sjpared  to  another :  if 
the  remembrance  of  my  guilt  might  cool  the  boiling 
blood,  and  stop  the  rnad  fury,  of  some  individutd 
whose  disposition  may  resemble  mine. 

My  youth  was  passed  in  the  thoughtless  and  ex- 
travagant gaiety  of  the  French  court.  My  temper 
was  ^wajrs  viotent ;  and  I  returned  home  one  morn- 
ing, long  after  midnight,  frantic  with  rage  at  some 
imaginary  insult  which  1  hail  received.  My  servant 
endeavored  to  speak  to  me  as  I  entered  the  house, 
but  I  repulsed  him  violently,  and  rushed  up  to  my 
room.  I  locked  the  door,  and  sat  down  instantly  to 
write  a  challenge.  My  hand  trembled  so  much  that 
it  would  not  hold  the  jiisn :  I  started  up  and  paced  the 
room  :  the  pen  was  again  in  my  hand,  when  I  heard 
a  low  voice  speaking  earnestly  at  the. door,  entreating 
to  be  admitted.  The  voice  was  that  of  my  father's 
old  and  favorite  servant.  I  oproed  the  door  to  him. 
The  old  man  looked  upon  me  with  a  very  sorrowful 
countenance,  and  I  hastily  demanded  the  reason  of 
his  appearant^e.    He  stared  at  me  with  surprise,  and 

rke  not :  he  walked  to  the  table  where  I  had  sat 
m,  and  took  from  it  a  letter  which  in  my  rage  I 
had  not  noticed.  It  announced  to  me  the  dangerous 
illness  of  my  father ;  it  was  vmtten  by  my  mother, 
and  intreatingly  besought  me  instantly  to  return  to 
them.  Before  dawn  I  was  far  ttom  Paris.  My  fa> 
ther's  residence  was  in  the  north  of  England.  I  ar- 
rived here  only  in  lime  to  follow  the  corpse  of  my  be- 
loved father  to  the  grave.  Immediately  on  my  return 
tram  the  funeral,  my  mother  sent  to  me,  requesting 
my  attendance  in  her  own  apartment.  Traces  of 
deep-seated  grief  were  fresh  upon  her  fine  counte- 
nance, but  she  received  me  ivnth  calm  seriousness. 
Love  for  her  living  child  had  struggled  with  her  sor- 


row fbr  the  dfltd ;  and  alH  had  ehoten  tkatkov  «• 
rouse  me  from  the  follies,  from  the  ans  ^  «jr  paa 
life.  My  mother  was  always  a  superior  eieuaie.  I 
felt,  as  I  listened  to  her,  the  real  dignity  of  a  Chris- 
tian matron's  character.  She  won  me  by  the  tnttb, 
the  affection,  the  gentleness  of  her  words.  She  spoka 
plainly  of  my  degrading  conduct,  but  she  did  not 
upbraid  me.  She  set  before  me  the  new  duties  vhick 
I  was  called  upon  to  perform.  She  said,  "  I  know 
you  will  not  tnde  with  those  duties.  Yon  are  not 
your  own,  my  son ;  you  must  not  live  to  yourself; 
you  profess  the  name  of  Christian,  you  can  hold  no 
higher  profession.  God  bath  said  to  emch  of  as,  'My 
son,  give  me  thine  heart.'  Have  yea  giTCB  yarn 
heart  and  its  desires  to  God?  Oui  yoa  be  that  nili> 
ful  creature— a  half  Christian  t  I  have  spoken  thn^ 
because  1  know  that  if  yon  have  clear  ideas  of  joor 
first  duties,  and  do  strive  to  perfonn  them,  then  wiB 
your  relative  duties  be  no  longer  lightly  regarded. 
Oh  my  son,  God  knows  what  I  feel  in  speaking  to 
yon  thus  in  my  heaviest  hour  of  afflicticoi,  and  I  cia 
only  speak  as  a  feeble  and  perplexed  woman.  I 
know  not  how  to  counsel  yon,  but  I  do  beseech  yoa 
to  think  for  yourself,  nad  to  pray  earnestly  to  Goo  ftr 
lus  wisdom  and  guidance."  Before  I  leA  my  motbei^ 
presence,  she  spoke  to  me  also  on  my  master  pasoo^ 
anger,  mad  trngovemable  rage.  She  ttdd  me  that 
even  in  the  early  years  of  my  ohildhoad,  she  had 
trmbled  at  mjy  anger,— die  confessed  that  she  fasd 
dreaded  to  hear,  whUe  I  was  absent,  that  it  had  idaa^ 
ed  me  into  some  horrid  crime.  She  knew  not  how 
just  her  fears  had  heen ;  for  had  not  my  fuher't 
death  recalled  me  to  England,  I  should  probably  have 
been  the  murderer  of  that  thoughtless  stripling  vko 
had  unknowingly  provoked  me,  and  whom  T  was 
about  to  challenge  to  fight  on  the  morning  I  left  Ver- 
sailles. 

My  mother  did  nM  speak  to  me  in  vein.  I  dele^ 
mined  to  turn  at  once  from  my  foniwr  -ways,  to  le^- 
ulate  my  conduct  by  the  high  and  holy  pnndples  ot 
the  religion  I  professed,  and  to  reside  on  ay  ova 
estate  in  habits  of  manly  and  domestic  sim(dioity. 

About  three  years  after  I  had  succeeded  id  the 
titles  end  possessions  of  my  forefathers,  I  became  the 

husband  of  the  lady  Jane  N e,  and  I  thooght 

myself  truly  happy.  Two  years  passed  away,  aad 
every  day  endeared  my  sweet  wife  to  my  hesiit,  bat 
I  was  not  quite  happy.  We  had  no  child  ;  1  hadbm 
one  wi^ ;  one  blessing  seemed  alone  denied— the 
birth  of  a  son.  My  thoughts,  in  all  their  wanderings, 
reverted  to  one  hope — the  birth  of  a  son — an  heir  » 
the  name,  the  rank,  die  estates  of  my  family.  WbcB 
I  knelt  before  God,  I  forgot  to  pray  that  he  vooU 
teach  me  what  to  pray  for ;  I  did  not  entreat  that  bis 
wisdom  would  direct  me  how  to  use  what  his  good- 
ness ^ve.  No,  I  prayed  as  for  my  life,  I  pn^ 
without  ceasing,  but  I  chose  the  blessing.  I  prayed 
for  a  son — ^iny  prayers  were  at  last  granted ;  a  too 
was  bom  to  us — a  beautiful  healthy  boy.  I  thongiu 
myself  perfectly  happy.  My  delight  was  more  thaa 
ever  to  live  in  the  pleasant  retirement  of  my  o«m 
home,  so  that  year  after  year  passed  away,  and  only 
settled  me  down  more  entirely  in  the  habits  of  domes- 
tic Ufe.  My  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  tall  and  heahhy 
lad ;  his  intellect  was  far  beyond  his  years ;  and  I 
loved  to  make  him  my  companion,  as  much  from  th* 
charming  freshness  of  his  thoughts,  as  from  tk* 
warmth  of  my  attachment  towards  the  diiU.  I 
learned  to  wonder  at  the  satis&ction  I  had  once  felt 
in  mere  worldly  society,  as  I  studied  the  character  of 
my  son.  He  was  not  without  the  &ults  which  all 
children  possess,  which  are  rooted  deep  in  hamM 
nature  ;  but  in  all  his  faults,  in  his  deceit — and  whil 
child  is  not  taught  deceit  by  his  own  heart  f — there 
was  a  charming  awkwardness,  an  absence  rf  aB 
worldly  trick,  which  appeared  then  very  new  to  w. 
I  used  all  my  efforts  to  prevent  vice  from  becnniii; 
habitual  to  him ;  I  strove  to  teach  him  the  gofcn- 
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mcBt  of  himself,  by  rebning  not  only  erery  •ctum, 
bat  eveiy  thoagbt,  to  one  high  and  hcdy  princif^e  ot 
thinking  and  acting  to  God ;  and  I  stroTe  to  bmld  up 
ooQsistent  habits  oa  the  foandation  of  holy  principle. 
I  was  so  anxioas  about  my  son  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
treat  his  faults  with  a  foolish  indulgence.    I  taught 
him  to  know  that  I  could  pgnish,  and  that  I  would 
be  obeyed ;  yet  he  lived  with  me,  I  think,  in  all  con- 
fidence of  speech  and  action,  and  seemed  never  so 
happy  as  when  he  sat  at  my  feet,  and  asked  me,  in 
the  eagerness  of  his  happy  fancies,  more  questions 
thanloonldjin  truth,  answer.    I  cannot  go  on  speak- 
ing thus  of  those  joyous  Umes  which  are  gone  for- 
ever— I  will  turn  to  a  darker  subject — to  myself. — 
While  I  gave  up  my  time,  my  thoughts,  my  soul's 
best  energies  to  my  child,  I  neglected  myself,  the 
improrement  of  my  own  heart  and  its  dispositions. 
This  maj^seem  strange  and  improbable  to  some.    It 
may  be  imagined  that  the  habits  of  strict  virtue  which 
I  taught  to  my  son  would,  in  the  teaching,  have  been 
learnt  by  myself;  and  that,  in  the  search  after  sound 
wisdom  for  him,  I  must  have  turned  up  as  it  were 
many  treasures  needed  by  myself.    It  would  be  so  in 
raoat  instances  perchance:  it  was  not  so  in  mine. 
The  glor^  of  God  Itad  not  been  my  first  wish  when  I 
prayol  for  a  son.     I  had  imposed  upon  myself  in 
thinking  that  I  acted  in  the  education  of  my  child 
upon  tlut  sacred  principle.    It  was  honor  among  men 
that  I  looked  for.    I  nad  sought  to  make  my  son 
eTerytbing  that  was  excellent,  but  I  had  not  sought 
to  make  mftdf  fit  for  the  work  I  undertook.    My  own 
natural  fiinlts  had  been  suffered  by  me  to  grow  almost 
unchecked,  while  I  had  been  watchful  over  the  heart 
cX.  my  child.    Above  all,  the  natural  infirmity  of  my 
character — anger,  violent,  outrageous  anger,  was  at 
times  the  master,  the  tyrant  of  my  soul.    Too  fre- 
quently had  I  corrected  my  child  for  the  &ult  which 
be  inherited  from  me ;  but  how  had  I  done  so  ?  When 
passionately  angry  myself,  I  had  punished  my  boy 
for  want  of  temper.    Coyld  it  be  expected  that  Mau- 
rice would  profit  by  my  instructions,  when  my  exam- 
ple too  often  belied  my  words?    But  I  will  pass  on 
at  once  to  my  guilt. 

The  coimtess,  my  mother,  had  given  to  Maurice  a 
beaotiftil  Arabian  horse.  I  loved  to  encoiuage  the 
boy  in  all  manly  exercises.  While  a  mere  cUld  he 
rode  with  a  grace  which  I  have  seldom  seen  surpass- 
ed by  the  best  horsemen.  How  nobly  would  he  bear 
himself,  as  side  by  side  on  our  fleet  horses,  we  flew 
over  the  open  country !  Often,  often  do  I  behold  in 
memory  bis  clear  sparkling  eyes  glandng  with  intel- 
ligence ;  his  fair  brow  contracted  with  that  slight  and 
peculiar  firown,  which  gives  assurance  that  the  mind 
shares  in  the  smile  of  the  lips.  Often  do  I  see  before 
me  the  pure  glow  flooding  over  his  cheek,  the  waves 
of  bright  hair  floating  away  from  his  shoulders,  as 
he  galloped  full  in  the  face  of  the  fine  free  wind. 

My  boy  loved  his  Araby  courser,  as  all  noble-spir- 
ited boys  love  a  favorite  horse.  He  loved  to  dress, 
and  to  feed,  and  to  caress  the  beautiful  creature ;  and 
Selim  knew  bis  small  gentle  hand,  and  would  arch 
his  sleek  and  shining  neck  when  the  boy  drew  nigh, 
and  torn  his  dark  lustrous  eye  with  a  look  like  that 
of  pleased  recognition  cm  him,  when  his  master  spoke. 
My  child  was  about  eleven  years  old  at  the  tune  I 
must  BOW  speak  of  H^usnally  passed  many  hours 
of  the  morning  in  the  library  with  me.  It  was  on 
the  17th  of  June,  a  lovely  spring  morning,  Maurice 
had  been  very  restless  and  inattentive  to  his  books. 
The  sunbeams  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  the  fresh  wind 
fluttered  among  the  pages  before  him.  The  boy 
removed  his  books,  and  sat  down  at  a  table  far  from 
the  open  window.  I  turned  round  an  hour  after  from 
a  volume  which  had  abstracted  all  my  thoughts.  The 
weather  was  very  hot,  and  the  poor  child  had  fallen 
fast  asleep.  He  started  up  at  once  when  I  spoke.  I 
aeked  hin)  if  he  could  say  his  lesson?  He  replied, 
'  "Yes,"  and  brought  the  book  instantly;  but  he 
KKcely  knew  a  word,  and  he  seemed  careless,  and 


even  iafifletent  I  Uaated  him,  and  he  replied  petn- 
lantly.  I  bod  given  back  the  book  to  him,  when  a 
servant  entered,  and  told  me  that  a  person  was  wait- 
ing my  ;nesence  below.  I  desired  the  boy,  somewhat 
with  an  angrv  tone,  not  to  stir  from  the  room  till  I 
returned,  and  then  to  let  me  hear  him  say  his  lesson 
perfectly.  He  promised  to  obey  me.  There  is  a 
small  doset  opening  from  the  Ubrory ;  the  window 
of  this  closet  overlooks  the  stable.  Probably  the  dear 
child  obeyed  me  in  learning  perfectly  his  lesson ;  but 
I  was  detained  long ;  and  he  went  to  the  closet  in 
which  I  had  allowed  him  to  keep  the  books  belonging 
to  himself.  A  bow  and  arrows  which  I  had  lately 
given  him  were  there;  perhaps  the  boy  could  not 
resist  locddng  on  them ;  they  were  lying  on  the  floor 
when  I  entered  afterwards.  From  that  closet  Man- 
rice  heard  the  sotmd  of  a  whip — he  heard  quick  and 
brutal  strcdies  falling  heavily.  Springing  up,  he  ran 
to  the  window ;  beneath  he  saw  one  of  the  grooms 
beating,  with  savige  cruelty,  his  beautiftil  and  favor- 
ite littte  courser.  The  animal  seemed  almost  mad- 
dened with  the  blows ;  and  the  child  called  out  loudly 
to  bid  the  man  desist.  At  first  the  groom  scarcely 
heeded  him,  and  then  smiling  coldly  at  the  indignant 
boy,  told  bun  that  the  beatmg  was  necessary,  and 
that  so  young  a  gentleman  could  not  understand  bow 
a  hrarse  shoiud  be  managed.  In  vain  did  my  child 
command  the  brutal  fellow  to  stop.  The  man  pre- 
tended not  to  hear  him,  and  led  the  sjarited  creature 
farther  away  from  beneath  the  Vindow.  Inittantly 
the  boy  rushed  from  the  room,  and  in  a  few  moments 
was  in  the  yard  below.  I  entered  the  library  shortly 
after  my  son  had  left  it.  The  perstm  who  had  de- 
tained me  iHxinght  news  which  had  much  disconcert- 
ed, nay  displeased  me.  I  was  in  a  very  ill  fanmor 
when  I  returned  to  the  room  where  I  had  left  Mau- 
riee ;  I  looked  vainly  for  him,  and  was  very  angiy  to 
perceive  that  my  request  had  been  disobeyed;  the 
closet  door  was  open ;  I  sought  him  there.  While  I 
wondered  at  his  absence,  I  heard  his  voice  loud  in 
anger.  For  some  moments  I  gazed  from  the  window 
in  silence.  Beneath  stood  the  boy,  holding  with  one 
band  the  reins  of  his  coarser,  who  trembled  all  over, 
his  fine  coat  and  slender  legs  reeking  and  streaming 
with  sweat :  in  his  other  hand  there  was  a  horse-whip, 
with  which  the  enraged  boy  was  lashing  the  brutal 
groom.  In  a  voice  of  loud  anger,  I  called  out.  The 
child  looked  up :  and  the  man  who  had  before  stood 
with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  smile  of  calm  insolence 
on  his  face,  now  spcdce  with  pretended  mUdness,  more 
provoking  to  the  child,  but  which  then  convinoed  me 
that  Maurice  was  in  fault.  He  spoke,  but  I  silenced 
him,  and  commanded  him  to  come  up  to  me  instant- 
ly. He  came  instantly,  and  stood  before  me  yet 
panting  with  emotion,  his  fiKe  all  flushed,  and  his 
eyes  sparkling  with  passion.  Again  he  would  have 
spoken,  but  I  wouW  not  hear.  "Tell  me,  sir,"  I 
cried;  "answer  me  one  question;  are  you  right  or 
WTMig?"  "Ri^t,"  the  boy  replied  proudly.  He 
argued  with  me — ^my  fury  burst  out.  Alas,  I  knew 
not  what  I  did !  but  I  snatched  the  whip  from  his 
hand — I  raised  the  heavy  handle, — I  meant  not  to 
itrxkt  lehen  I  did.  The  blow  fell  with  horrid  force  on 
bis  fair  head.  There  was  iron  on  the  handle,  and  my 
child,  my  only  son,  dropt  lifeless  at  my  feet.  Ere  he 
feU,  I  was  deadly  coM,  and  the  murderous  weapon 
had  drc^  away  from  my  hand.  Stiffened  with  hor- 
ror, I  stood  over  lum  speechless,  and  rooted  awhile 
to  the  spot.  At  last  the  yells  of  my  despair  brought 
others  to  me— the  wretched  groom  was  the  first  who 
came.  I  saw  no  more,  but  fell  in  a  fit  beside  my 
lifeless  child. 

When  I  woke  up  to  a  sense  of  what  passed  aroimd 
me,  I  saw  the  sweet  countenance  of  my  wife  bent 
over  me  with  an  expression  of  most  anxious  tender- 
ness. She  was  wiping  away  the  tears  from  her  ejes, 
and  a  faint  smile  broke  into  her  face  as  she  perceived 
my  returning  sense. 

I  caught  hcdd  of  her  Ufa  with  a  strong  grasp,  and    r 
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lifted  ap  mr  heaA ;  bot  my  eyes  looked  finr  the  body 
of  my  chad— it  was  not  there.  "  Where  is  it  t "  I 
cried.  "  Where  is  the  body  of  my  mordered  boy  t " 
When  I  spoke  the  word  "mardered,"  my  wife  shriek- 
ed— I  was  rashing  oat — she  stopped  me,  and  said, 
"He  is  not  dead — he  is  aUve."  My  heart  melted 
within  me,  and  tears  Taioed  firom  my  eyes.  My  wife 
ted  me  to  the  chamber  where  they  had  laid  my  diild 
He  was  alive^  if  such  a  state  could  be  called  life. 
Still  his  eyehds  were  closed ;  still  his  cheeks,  even 
his  lips,  were  of  a  ghastly  whiteness ;  still  his  limbs 
were  cold  and  motionless.  They  had  nndressed  him, 
and  my  mother  sat  in  silent  grief  beside  his  bed. 
When  f  came  near,  she  imcoTered  his  fair  diest,  and 

Cced  my  hand  over  his  heart :  I  felt  a  thick  and 
gnid  beating  there,  but  the  poise  of  his  wrists  and 
temples  was  scarcely  perceptible.  My  mother  spoke 
to  me.  "We  have  examined  the  poor  child,"  she 
said,  "  bat  we  &nd  no  wound,  no  brois*,  no  marks  of 
▼iotence.  Whence  is  this  dreadfal  stupor  1  Vo  one 
can  atiswer  me."  "  I  can  answer  you,"  I  said ;  "  no 
one  can  answer  bat  myself.  I  am  the  mtirderer  of 
the  child.  In  my  hellish  rage  I  struck  his  blessed 
head." — ^I  did  not  see  the  fkce  of  my  wife,  or  my 
mother — as  I  spoke  I  hang  my  head ;  bat  I  felt  my 
wife's  hand  drop  firom  me  j  I  heard  my  mother's  low 
beait-breaking  groan.  I  locriced  up,  and  saw  my  wife 
She  stood  before  me  like  a  marble  figore,  rather  than 
a  creatara  of  life ;  yet  her  eyes  were  fixed  oa  me 
and  her  soul  seemed  to  look  oat  in  their  gaze.-~"  Oh 
my  hosband,"  she  cried  oat  at  length,  "I  see  plainly 
in  your  face  what  yoa  snier.  Blessed  Ood,  hare 
merey,  have  mercy  en  him !  ke  snfihrs  more  than  we 
alt.  His  paiUshmeBt  is  greater  diaii  he  can  bear ! " 
Sbt  tsag  her  arms  round  my  neck ;  she  strove  to 
press  me  nearer  to  her  bosom ;  but  I  would  have 
withdrawn  myself  from  her  embracd  "  Oh,  do  not 
shame  me  thiu,"  I  cried :  "  remember,  yoa  mint  re- 
member, that  you  are  a  mother."  "  I  cannot  forget 
that  I  am  a  wife,  my  hnsband/'  she  replied,  weeping. 
"  No,  no,  I  feel  for  yoa,  and  I  most  ira  wiOt  you  in 
every  sorrow.  How  do  I  feel  with  yoa  now,  in  this 
overwhelming  affliction."  My  mother  had  fallen  on 
her  knees  when  I  declared  my  guilt ;  my  wife  drew 
me  towards  her ;  and  rising  up,  she  kx>ked  me  in  the 
face.  "  Henry,"  she  said,  in  a  feint  deep  voice,  "  I 
have  been  praying  for  yoa,  for  us  all.  My  son,  look 
not  thus  from  me."  As  she  was  speaking  the  sor- 
geon  of  my  hou^hold,  who  had  been  absent  when 
they  first  sent  for  him,  entered  the  chamber.  My 
kind  mother  tamed  from  me,  and  went  at  once  with 
him  to  the  bedside  of  the  child.  I  perceived  her  in- 
tention to  pre  vent  my  encoonteriag  -me  sorgeoft.  She 
woold  have  concealed,  at  least  for  a  while,  her  son's 
<£ggrace;  bnt  I  felt  myhorrid  goilt  too  deeply  to  care 
about  shame.  Yet  I  could  not  choose  trat  groan 
within  me,  to  perceive  the  good  man's  stura,  his  re- 
volting shudder,  while  I  described  minutely  the  par- 
ticulars of  my  conduct  towards  my  poor  boy.  I  stood 
beside  him  as  he  examined  the  head  of  my  child.  I 
saw  him  cat  away  the  rich  cnrk,  and  he  pointed  oat 
to  me  a  slight  swelling  beneath  them ;  but  in  vain 
did  he  strive  to  recover  the  lifeless  form  |  his  efliorts 
were,  as  those  of  my  wife  and  mother  had  been,  to- 
tally without  success.  For  five  days  I  sat  by  the 
bedside  of  my  son,  who  remained,  at  first,  still  in  that 
death-like  stupor,  but  gradually  a  faint  life-like  ani- 
mation stole  over  him ;  so  gradually  indeed,  that  he 
opened  not  his  eyes  till  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day, 
tiyi  even  then  he  knew  us  not,  and  noticed  nothing. 
Oh,  few  can  imagine  what  my  feelings  were !  How 
my  first  faint  hopes  lived,  and  died,  and  lived  again, 
as  the  beating  of  his  heart  became  more  fall  and 
strong ;  as  he  first  moved  the  small  hand,  which  I 
held  in  mine,  and  at  last  stretched  ont  his  limbs. 
After  he  had  unclosed  his  eyes,  be  breathed  with  the 
soft  and  regular  respiration  of  a  healthy  person,  and 
then  slept  for  many  hours.    It  was  aboat  noon  on  the 
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fifth  day  that  he  awoke  frma  that  sleep,  the  tarn 
had  shone  so  fiill  into  the  rocoa,  that  I  partly  dosed 
the  shutters  to  shade  his  face.  Some  rays  of  sas- 
shine  pierced  through  the  crevices  of  the  skotter.  Mi 
played  upon  the  coverHd  of  his  bed.  My  chihrs  tee 
was  turned  towards  me,  and  I  watched  eagethr  tm 
the  first  gleam  «f  ezpressieB  there.  He  lootced  wf, 
and  then  around  Um  without  moving  his  head.  My 
heart  grew  sick  within  me,  as  I  behdd  the  sm3e 
which  played  over  bis  face.  He  pereeivsd  the  daae- 
iag  sunbeam,  ud  put  bis  fingers  softly  into  the  streak 
of  light,  and  look  them  away,  and  smiled  again.  I 
spoke  to  him,  and  took  his  haiid  in  ray  own ;  hot  he 
bad  lost  all  memory  of  me,  and  saw  notiiiBg  in  ay 
face  to  make  him  smiU.  He  looked  down  oa  aiy 
trembling  hand,  and  played  with  mr  fingers;  aid 
when  he  saw  the  ring  which  I  wore,  be  playad  widi 
that,  while  the  same  idiot  smile  came  batk  to  hs 
vacant  coiutenanee. 

My  mother  new  led  me  ftom  the  room.  iBOknger 
refttsed  to  go.  I  fek  Oat  it  was  fit  that  I  shoril 
■■  commune  with  my  own  heart,  and  in  my  diamber, 
and  be  still." — They  judged  ri^tly  in  leavilig  nets 
perfisot  soUtude.  The  cahn  of  nty  mdaery  was  a 
change  Uke  happineas  to  me.  A<MadiieM  of  evoy 
thculty,  of  all  Ibougbt  and  feeling,  fdl  on  me  Gkt 
repose. — ^Wkeo  Jane  oame  to  me  Itiad  no  thought  to 
p«Toeiv«  her  preeeuoe.  She  took  my  hands  lendaiy 
within  hen,  and  sat  down  beside  me  on  tbt  toot. 
She  lifted  ttp  my  head  <n>m  the  boards,  and  wippuiW 
it  on  her  knees.  I  believe  siti  spoke  to  me  taaay 
times  without  my  rep^ring.  At  las*  I  beard  her,  sail 
roae  up  at  her  entreaties.  "  Voa  are  ill,  your  haadt 
are  baming,  my  beloved,"  she  said.  "  Go  to  bed,  I 
beseech  yoa.  Yoa  need  rest."  I  difl  as  ate  teld  me. 
She  thought  I  slept  that  night,  but  the  lids  seemed 
tightened  and  drown  back  from  my  tmrmng  eyefadt. 
All  the  next  day  I  lay  in  the  same  hot  and  tnotkaka 
state,  I  cannot  call  it  repose. 

For  days  I  did  not  rise.  I  aDowed  mfsril  to  sink 
under  the  weight  of  my  despair.  I  began  to  give  ap 
every  idea  of  exertion. 

My  mother,  one  morning,  came  to  my  chamber. 
She  sat  down  by  my  bedside,  and  spoke  to  me.    I 
did  not,  could  not,  care  to  notice  her  who  spoke  ta 
me.    My  mother  rose,  and  walked  round  to  the  other 
side  of  Uie  bed,  towards  whkh  my  &oe  wie  toned. 
There  she  stood  and  spoke  again  solemnly.    "Ben- 
ry,"  she  said,  "  I  command  you  to  rise.    Dare  you  M 
disobey  your  mother  t    No  more  o€  this  uaiaaBly 
weakness.    I  mast  not  speak  in  vain,  I  have  Mt 
needed  to  command  before.    My  son,  be  yoandf. 
Think  of  all  the  daims  which  this  life  has  upon  yoo; 
or  rather,  think  of  the  first  high  claim  of  Beavea, 
and  let  that  teach  yon  to  think  of  other  duties,  and  ts 
peribrm  them!    Search  yoor  own  heart.    Probe  it 
deeply.    Shrink  not.    Know  your  real  sitnatioB  ia 
an  its  bearings.    Changed  as  it  is,  face  it  like  a  maa ; 
and  seek  the  strength  of  Ood  to  suppoit  yoa.    Imak 
the  plain  truth  to  you.    Your  cfaitd  is  an  idiot.   Yoa 
most  answer  to  Ood  tot  vour  crime.    Ton  wffi  bs 
execrated    br  mankind,  for  foar  hand  atraek  the 
mind's  life  from  him.    These  are  harsh  words,  b« 
yon  can  bear  them  better  than  yoor  own  emftued 
and  agonizing  thooghts.    Bise  up  and  mart  yoor 
trial.— Tell  me  simply,  that  you  obey  me.    I  will  be- 
lieve you,  for  yoa  never  yet  have  Inroken  yoor  woci 
to  me."    I  replied  immediately,  rising  np  and  saying 
"  I  do  promise  to  obey  you.    Within  this  hoar  1  wiB 
meet  yon,  determined  to  know  my  duties,  and  to  per- 
form diem,  by  the  help  of  God."    Oh !  with  «*al  a 
look  did  my  noble  mother  regard  me,  as  I  spoke. 
"Ood  strengthen  you,  and  Wess  yon,"  she  said;  "I 
cannot  now  trust  myself  to  say  moie."    Her  voies 
was  feeble  and  trembling  now,  her  hp  quivered,  sad 
a  bright  flush  spread  over  her  thin  pale  chedc:  ska 
bent  down  over  me  and  kissed  my  forehead,  and  tkea 
d^tarted. 
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Widkin  an  tuwr  Horn  (be  time  when  my  mother 
left  me,  I  weat  forth  itom  my  chamber  with  a  firm 
step,  determioed  again  to  enter  upon  the  performance 
pf  my  long-neglected  duties.  I  hod  descend^  the 
last  step  »f  the  grand  staircase,  when  I  heard  a  laagh 
in  the  hall  beyond.  I  knpw  there  was  bat  one  who 
could  that  laugh  so  wildly :  and  too  well  I  knew  the 
sound  of  the  voice  which  oroke  out  in  tones  of  wild 
merrifflent  ere  the  laugh  ceased.  For  some  moments 
way  Ksolotion  forsook  me.  I  caught  hold  of  the  bal> 
nstrade  to  support  my  trembling  limbs,  and  repressed 
with  a  violent  effort  the  groans  which  I  felt  bursting 
from  my  heart — ^I  recovered  myself,  and  waJked  into 
the  hall.  In  the  western  oriel  window,  which  is  op- 
posite the  door  by  which  I  entered,  sat  my  revered 
mother .-  she  lifted  up  her  face  from  the  large  volume 
Tvhich  lay  on  her  knees,  as  my  step  sounded  near ; 
she  smil^  upon  me,  and  looked  down  again  without 


speaking.  I  passed  on,  but  stopped  again  to  gaze  on 
those  who  now  met  my  sight.  In  the  centre'  of  the 
hall  stood  my  wife,  leaning  her  cheek  on  her  hand. 
She  gazed  upon  her  son  with  a  smile,  but  the  tears 
all  the  while  trickled  down  her  (hce.  Maurice  was 
at  her  feet,  the  floor  around  him  strewed  over  with 
playthings,  the  toys  of  his  infancy,  which  he  had  for 
years  thrown  aside,  but  had  discovered  that  very 
moming,  and  he  turned  from  one  to  the  other  as  if 
he  saw  them  for  the  first  time,  and  looked  upon  them 
all  as  treasures.  An  expression  of  rapturous  silliness 
plared  over  the  boy's  features,  bat,  alas!  though 
notning  bat  a  fearful  childishness  was  on  his  face,  all 
the  child-like  bloom  and  roundness  of  that  face  were 
gone.  The  boy  now  looked  indeed  older  by  rnaiiy 
yean.  The  smiiles  en  his  thin  hps  seemed  to  struggle 
▼aiitly  with  languor  and  heaviness,  his  eyelids  were 
half  closed,  his  cheeks  and  lips  colorless,  his  whole 
form  wasted  awav.  My  wife  came  to  me,  and  em- 
braced me  J  but  Maurice  noticed  me  not  for  many 
ninutes.  He  looked  up  at  me  then,  and,  rising  from 
the  ground,  walked  towards  me.  I  dreaded  that  my 
motmiful  appearance  would  affright  him,  and  I  stood 
breathless  with  my  fears.  He  surveyed  me  from 
head  to  foot,  and  came  close  to  me,  and  looked  up 
with  pleased  curiosity  in  my  face,  and  then  whistled 
as  he  waUted  back  to  his  toys,  whistled  so  kmdly,  that 
the  shrill  sound  seemed  to  pierce  through  my  brain. 

August  thi  15th. 
This  day  I  have  passed  some  hours  with  my  poor 
boy.  He  is  changed  indeed.  All  his  manliness  of 
character  is  gone ;  he  has  become  timid  and  feeble 
as  a  delicate  girl.  He  shrinks  from  all  exertion ;  he 
dislikes  bodily  exercise. — The  weather  was  so  delight- 
ful this  moming  that  I  took  Maurice  out  into  the 
park :  he  gaied  round  npoo  the  sky.  and  the  trees, 
and  tne  grass,  as  if  he  had  never  looked  upon  them 
before.  The  boy  wandered  on  with  me  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  park  into  the  forest ;  be  made  me 
sit  down  with  him  on  the  bank  of  a  luurrow  brook, 
and  there  he  amused  himself  with  plncking  the  little 
flowers  that  grew  about  in  the  grass,  and  throwing 
them  into  the  water.  As  we  sat  there,  I  heard  afar 
oS  the  sounds  of  huntsmen  ;  soon  after  a  young  stag 
came  bounding  over  the  hill  before  us,  and  cioesed 
the  stream  within  twenty  yards  of  the  spot  where  we 
aat.  The  whcrie  heart  of  the  boy  wonid  once  have 
leapt  within  him  to  follow  in  the  boldest  daring  of  the 
chase ;  but  now  he  lifted  up  his  head,  aad  stared  at 
the  stag  with  a  look  of  vacant  astonishmeiit.  The 
whole  hunt,  with  the  full  rush  and  cry  of  its  noisy 
sport,  came  near.  Up  Sjprung  the  boy  all  panting, 
and  ghastly  with  terror.  "  Make  haste,  make  haste, 
he  cried  out,  as  I  rose ;  "take  me  away ;"  he  threw 
his  arms  round  mc,  and  I  felt  the  violent  beating  of 
bis  heart  as  he  dung  to  me.  .  I  woald  have  hurried 
him  away ;  but  as  the  dogs  and  the  huntsmen  came  up 
ck>se  to  us,  the  boy  lost  all  power  of  moving.  I  felt 
him  hang  heavily  on  me,  and,  raising  his  hot  fh>m 


my.dMBlder>  I  saw  that  he  had  fiunted.  I  too);  him 
in  my  arms,  and  carried  him  alon^  the  banks  of  the 
stream  till  we  were  far  from  all  sight  and  sound  of 
the  chase ;  and  then  I  laid  him  on  the  grass,  aad 
bathed  his  face  and  hands  with  water.  He  recovered 
slowly,  and  lay  for  some  minutes  leaning  his  head 
upon  mj  boeom,  and  weeinng  quietly ;  his  tears  re- 
lieved hiDO,  and  he  fell  asleep :  I  raised  him  again  in 
my  arms,  and  carried  him  stiU  asleep  to  his  chambor. 

AususT  TBI  19th. 
Mr  poor  injarad  child  loves  me.  I  cannot  tell  why, 
but  for  the  last  few  days  he  has  seemed  happier  wiui 
me  than  with  afiy  other  person.  He  will  even  leave 
his  mother  to  follow  me.  I  feel  as  if  my  life  were 
bound  up  in  him ;  and  yet  to  look  on  him  is  to  me  a 

S nance,  at  times  almost  too  dreadful  to  be  borne, 
ow  he  did  sit  and  smile  to-day  among  the  books, 
for  whose  knowledge  his  fine  ardent  miatl  once  thirst- 
ed I  They  are  noUiing  to  him  now.  He  had  been 
before  amusing  himself  by  watching  the  swallows 
which  were  flying  and  twittering  about  the  windows ; 
when,  taking  up  a  book,  I  tried  to  read.  Maurice 
left  the  window,  and  sat  down  on  the  low  seat  where 
he  had  been  used  to  learn  his  lessons.  He  placed  a 
book  on  the  desk  befote  him,  and  pretended  to  read ; 
he  kmked  up,  and  our  eyes  met.  A^ain  he  bent  his 
head  over  the  volume :  I  had  a  fami  hope  that  he 
was  really  reeuling ;  and,  passing  softly  across  the 
room,  I  looked  ever  his  shoulder.  The  pages  were 
turned  upside  down  before  him,  tmd  he  smiled  on  me 
with  his  new,  his  i^ot  smile :  he  smiled  so  long,  that 
I  almost  felt  as  if  he  wished  to  ^ve  a  meaning  to  Ua 
k>ok,  and  mock  the  anguish  which  wrtmg  my  heart. 

Anovsz  z^  20xH. 
I  had  ordered  the  Arabian  hone  to  be  turned  oat, 
and  this  moming  I  took  Maurice  to  the  meadow  where 
SeUm  was  grazing.  The  Uttle  courser  raised  up  its 
head  as  we  ^proached,  and,  recognizing  its  master, 
came  towards  us.  Maurice  had  itot  noticed  the  horse 
before,  but  then  he  retreated  fearfolly,  walking  back- 
wards. The  sagacioas  animal  stiU  advanced,  and, 
tamiBg  quickly,  the  boy  fled  fiom  him ;  bat  the  spor- 
tive creature  still  followed,  cantering  swiftly  after 
him.— Maurice  shrieked  kxuHy  like  a  terrified  girl. 
Groaning  witii  the  heaviness  of  my  grief,  I  drove 
away  the  onc«  fiuroxits  horse  of  my  poor  idiot  boy. 

SURMT,  AlTBUST  THC  SOtH. 

I  have  just  letumcd  fiom  divine  service  in  As 
chapel  attached  to  my  house.  While  the  ohaplam 
was  reading  the  psalms,  Maurice  walked  softly  down 
the  ai^  and  entered  my  pew.  He  stood  before  me, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  my  face.  Whenever  I  raised 
my  eyes,  I  met  that  fixed  but  vaoost  gaze.  My  heart 
mdted  within  me,  and  I  felt  tears  rooh  into  my  eyes 
— his  sweet  but  vacant  lock  mi)st  c^en  be  present 
with  me — it  seemed  to  appeal  to  me,  it  seemed  to  adc 
for  my  prayers.  Sinner  as  I  am,  I  dared  to  think  so. 
It  mnst  be  to  all  an  affecting  sight  to  see  an  idiot  in 
the  boose  of  Qod.  It  mnst  he  a  rebuke  to  hardened 
bouts,  to  hearts  too  edd  aad  careless  10  warship  theea, 
it  mast  be  a  lebnke  to  knew  that  cne  heart  is  net  a»- 
teiUing,  but  unaiU  to  pray.  Bitterlv  I  felt  this  as  I 
kxiked  npmi  my  child.  Heatoodbefitre  me,  a  rebuke 
to  all  the  coldness  and  carelessness  iriiich  had  ever 
minted  with  my  prayers.  His  vacant  featuiea 
seemed  to  say,  "  Yoa  have  a  mind  whose  powers  are 
not  ooDfhaed — you  have  a  heart  to  feel,  to  pray,  to 
praise,  and  to  Mess  God.  The  means  <rf'  grace  are 
daily  given  to  you ;  the  hopes  of  gfory  are  daily  vis- 
ible to  you."  Oh !  God,  my  child  stood  before  me  as 
a  moM  awful  rebuke,  as  a  rebuke  sent  from  Thee. 
Sid  not  his  vacant  k>ok  say  also,  "Look  apoa  Ae 
wreck  which  yonr  dreadful  posaioBS  have  made! 
Think  apoa  what />nu  7  Thmk  upon  what /on f" 
With  a  broken  heart  I  listened  to  tba  woids  of  lift  { 
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for  while  I  liAened,  my  poor  idiot  child  Inmed  upon 
me,  and  seemed  to  li^n  too. — Wben  I  bowed  my 
bmd  at  the  name  oT  Jesus,  the  poor  boy  bowed  his. 
They  all  knelt  down ;  but  just  then,  I  wae  lost  in  the 
thoaghtftilness  of  my  despair :  my  son  clasped  my 
hand,  and  wben  I  looked  around  I  perceired  that  we 
alone  were  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation. 
He  looked  me  earnestly  in  the  fiice,  and  kaeelmg 
down,  he  tried  to  puU  nte  to  kneel  beside  him.  He 
teemed  to  invite  me  to  pray  for  him ;  I  did  fall  on 
my  knees  to  pray  for  him,  and  for  myself;  and  I  rose 
up,  h<n>ing  that  for  my  Saviour's  stke,  my  prayers 
were  beard,  and  tnistmg  that  our  Heaveiuy  Father 
feedeih  my  helpless  child  with  qriritnal  food  that  we 
Imow  itot  of 


CBEERmC   SENTtHBNTS. 

rProm  a  work  of  wfakh  m  bar*  alnftdj  Bpoksn  ftvonbly — 
"Uum  from  New  York,"  b^  Mute  ChM.]— CAonAcn' 
Jtuntat. 

Let  science,  Utecatnre,  miuic,  flowers,  all  things 
Uiat  tend  to  cultivate  the  intellect  or  humanize  the 
heart,  be  open  to  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry;"  and 
tfaua,  in  process  of  time,  they  will  become  Mr. 
Th«naa,  Kichacd,  and  Henty.  In  all  these  things 
the  refiiMid  should  think  of  what  they  can  impart,  not 
of  ■vhaX  they  can  receive .  As  for  the  vicious,  they 
wctte  in  me  more  of  compasstsa  thaa  of  dislike. 
The  great  Searcher  of  hearts  alone  knows  whether  I 
fhotUd  not  batn  been  as  they  are,  with  the  same  neg- 
lected childhood,  the  same  vldons  esamplea,  the  same 
overpowering  temptation  of  misery  and  want.  If  they 
will  out  pay  to  virtue  the  outward  homage  of  deco- 
rum, Ood  ibrind  tbat  I  should  wish  to  exclude  them 
6om  the  beahhiUl  breeze  and  the  shaded  proinenade. 
Wretched  enough  are  they  in  their  utter  degradation; 
Bor  is  society  so  goiltless  of  their  nrin,  as  to-justify 
•ny  of  its  memfaen  in  nnpitying  scorn. 

And  this  reminds  me  that  in  this  vast  eraporiom 
ef  poverty  and  crime  there  are,  morally  speaking, 
some  flowery  nooks  and  "sunny  spots  of  greenery." 
I  used  to-say  I  knew  not  where  were  the  ten  rig^teo«u> 
men  to  save  At  city ;  but  I  have  found  them  now. 
Siitce  then,  the  Washington  Temperaaoe  Society  has 
been  organised,  and  active  in  ^ood  worics.  Apart 
from  the  physical  parity,  the  tnomph  of  soBl  over 
sense  implied  in  abstinence  from  stimulating  Uqnois, 
these  societies  have  peculiarly  interested  me,  because 
(hey  ate  based  on  the  law  of  tove.  The  pure  is  inlaid 
in  the  holy,  like  a  peari  set  in  fine  gold.  Here  is  no 
"  flAeen-galkm-hiw,"  no  attendance  upon  the  lobbies 
of  l^islatures,  none  of  the  bustle  or  maacBUvres  of 
political  partv;  measures  as  nseleas  in  the  moral 
world  as  machines  to  force  water  above  its  level  are 
in  the  physical  world.  Serenely  above  all  these 
stands  this  new  genius  of  temperance — her  trust  in 
Heaven,  her  hold  on  the  human  heart.  To  the  fallen 
and  tie  perisUng  she  throws  a  silken  cord,  and  gen- 
tly draws  him  within  die  golden  circle  of  human 
farotherhood.  She  has  learned  tbat  perstiasion  is 
mistier  than  coercion ;  that  the  voice  cS  enooorage- 
ment  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart,  deeper,  fiur  dee^, 
than  the  thunder  of  reproof. 

The  blessing  of  the  perishing,  land  of  the  mereiflil 
Cod  who  cares  for  them,  will  rest  upon  the  Washing- 
ton Temperance  Sodetv.  A  short  time  shice,  one  of 
its  members  found  an  nd  acquaintance  lying  asleep  in 
a  dirtj  alley,  scarcely  covered  with  filthy  rags  pinned 
■nd  tied  together.  Being  waked,  the  poor  fellow  ex- 
claimed, in  piteous  tones,  "  Oh  don't  take  me  to  the 
foliee  office — please  don't  take  me  there."  "Oh 
no,"  rephed  the  missionary  of  metcy;  "you  shall 
have  shoes  to  your  feet,  and  a  decent  cotU  on  yotir 
hock,  and  be  a  man  again.  We  have  better  won  for 
you  to  do  than  to  lie  in  prison.  You  will  be  a  tem- 
perance preacher  yet." 

He  was  comfortably  clothed,  kindly  encouraged, 


and  employment  procured  fer  hhn  at  dte  printinf- 
office  ot  the  WaJiington  Society.  He  now  woifa 
steadily  all  day,  and  preaches  temperance  in  the  even- 
ing. £very  week  I  hear  of  similar  instances.  Are 
not  these  men  enough  to  save  a  city  f  This  sodeR 
is  one  amon^  severtd  powerflil  agencies  now  at  won 
to  teach  society  that  it  wuies  Us  onm  aiminah,  and 
then,  at  {ntidigious  loss  of  time,  money,  and  moiah, 
punishes  its  own  work. 

The  other  day  I  stood  by  the  wayside  while  a  Wa^ 
ingtonian  procession,  two  miles  long,  passed  by.  AH 
classes  and  trades  were  represented  with  appropriate 
music  and  banners.  Troops  of  boys  earned  fittle 
wells  and  pump ;  and  on  many  ot  the  banners  were 
flowing  fountains  and  running  brooks.  One  repre- 
sented a  wife  kneeling  in  gratitude  fcr  a  hasbaad 
restored  to  her  and  himself;  cm  another,  n  groopof 
children  were  joyftilly  embracing  the  knees  of  a  re- 
formed father.  Fire  companies  were  there  with  badge! 
and  engines ;  and  military  companies  with  gaudy  col- 
ors and  tinsel  trappings.  Towards  the  close  came  two 
baronches,  containing  the  men  who  first  started  a  tem- 
perance society  on  the  Washingtonian  plan.  These 
six  individuals  were  a  carpenter,  a  coach-maker,  a 
tailor,  a  blacksmith,  a  wheelwright^  and  a  sihrW- 
plater.  They  held  their  meetings  m  a  carpento't 
shop  in  Bahimore,  before  mv  other  person  tock  aa 
active  port  in  the  reform.  My  heart  pidd  them  rev- 
erence as  they  passed.  It  was  a  beuitifiil  pogeiat, 
and  but  one  thing  was  wanting  to  make  it  com|dete; 
there  shmild  have  been  carts  drawn  by  garianded  oxen, 
filled  with  women  and  little  children  hesring  a  ban- 
ner, on  which  was  inscribed,  WK  aCs  happt  >dw  ■  I 
missed  the  women  and  the  children ;  for,  withoot 
something  to  represent  the  genial  infloenee  of  dcme*- 
tic  fife,  the  circle  of  joy  and  hope  is  ever  incompieie. 

But  the  absent  ones  were  present  to  my  mind ;  snd 
the  pressure  of  many  thoughts  brought  tears  to  ny 
eyes.  I  seemed  to  see  John  the  Baptist  preparing  a 
pathway  through  the  wilderness  for  the  coming  of 
the  holiest ;  for  like  unto  his  is  this  mission  of  ten- 
perance.  Clean  senses  are  fitting  vessels  for  pnc 
affections  and  lofty  thou^ts. 


SONO  OF   THE   SESSION. 
Am—"  OntH  gnu  ttt  Rta^tt,  at/ 
Tbibi  's  nought  but  talk  on  every  han' ; 

On  every  night  that  passes,  oh ! 
Tis  wonderfU  how  Members  can 
Behave  so  much  like  Asses,  oh! 
Loud  bray  the  Asses,  <ib ! 
I<oud  bray  the  Asses,  oh  i 
While  business  waits  amid  debates ; 
And  so  the  Session  posses,  di! 

AS  thisdeInT,  from  day  to  dav 
Arrears  of  work  amasses,  oh  I 

By  sum  on  snm,  till  Augnst  's  oome, 
When  Statesmen  look  like  Asses,  oh! 
Loud,  Ace. 

The  Income  Tax  upon  our  backs. 
With  leaden  weight  is  pressing  oh ! 

And  Ireland's  ^ief  demands  rehef, 
The  Debtors'  wioogs  redressing  «kl 
Load,  tea. 

The  Poor-Law  Bill  is  standing  still. 
While  gentlemen  are  jawing,  oh! 

At  fists  and  foils  in  private  broils. 
Each  other  dapper-clawing,  oh ! 
Loud,  &e. 

Qive  them  their  faotir  to  spend  at  night, 

In  altercation  dreary,  on ! 
And  England's  good  and  England's  lig^ 

May  gang  all  tapdmlteerie,  oh! 
Loud,  occ. 
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his  opinions  may  have  made  some  progress,  and 
by  whom  his  name  was  certainly  respex^,  inteiv 
mpted  the  meeting  with  much  clamor  and  vio- 
lence, and  showed  a  fierce  determination  to  save 
him  from  oppression.  And  at  the  same  time, 
while  the  delegates  were  oonfounded  by  this  inter- 
ference, a  message  was  delivered  to  them  from 
the  Queen  Mother,  profhibiting  any  definitive  sen- 
tence against  Wichf.  Thus  unexpectedly  as- 
sailed, and  from  such  different  quarters,  the  pre- 
lates immediately  softened  their  expressions,  and 
abandoned  their  design  ;  and  Wiclif  returned  once 
more  in  safety  to  the  propagation  of  his  former 
opinions,  and  to  the  expression  of  others  which 
had  not  yet  been  broached  by  him. 

The  sum  of  those  opinions  might  be  given  with 
tolerable  aocuracv,  though  some  of  them  were  not 
perhaps  projpounded  with  perfect  distinctness,  and 
others  have  been  made  liable  to  consequences  which 
were  disclaimed  by  their  author.  In  the  first 
place,  he  rejected  every  sort  of  pretension,  tenet, 
or  anthority,  which  did  not  rest  on  the  foundation 
of  Scripture  :  here  he  professed  to  fix  the  single 
basis  of  his  whole,  system.  Accordingly  he  de- 
nounced, with  various  degrees  of  severity,  many 
of  the  popular  observances  of  his  church,  ae 
rejected  auricular  confession ;  and  declared  par- 
dons and  indulgences  to  be  no  better  than  anti- 
christian  devices  for  augmenting  the  power  and 
wealth  of  the  clergy,  at  the  expense  of  the  moral- 
ity of  the  people.  He  paid  no  respect  to  excom- 
monications  and  interdicts ;  he  pronounced  confir- 
mation to  be  an  unnecessary  ceremony,  invented 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  episcopal  dignity  ; 
he  reprobated  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
imposition  of  mouastic  vows.  And  in  his  contempt 
for  the  outward  ceremonies  of  the  church,  even 
to  the  use  of  sacred  music,  he  anticipated  by  more 
than  two  centuries  the  principles  of  the  Puritans. 
In  like  manner,  he  maintained  that  bishops  and 
priests,  being  one  and  the  same  order  according  to 
their  original  institution,  were  improperly  distin- 
guished; and  that  the  property  claimed  by  the 
clergy,  being  in  its  origin  eleemosynary,  was 
merely  enjoyed  by  them  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people,  and  was  disposable  at  the  discretion  of 
the  secular  government. 

So  long  as  Wiclif  confined  himself  to  the 
expression  of  these  opinions,  though  he  ensured 
the  hatred  of  the  hierarchy,  he  might  reckon  on  a 
powerful  party  both  at  the  court  and  among  the 
people.  The  objects  for  which  he  contended  were 
at  least  manifest,  and  his  arguments  generally 
intelligible.  But  he  was  not  content  with  this 
limited  field.  In  his  solicitude  to  assail  all  the 
holds  of  papacy,  and  denounce  all  its  pernicious 
errors,  he  entered,  in  the  year  1381,  into  a  contro- 
versy respecting  the  nature  of  the  Eucharist. 
His  opinion  on  this  mysterious  question  seems  to 
have  approached  very  nearly  to  that  o{  Luther. 
He  admitted  a  real  presence ;  but  though  he  did 
not  presume  to  determine  the  manner,  he  rmeoted 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  in  the  Roman 
Catholio  sense.  This  was  ground  sufficient  for 
a  new  clamor,  loader  tand  more  dangerous  than 
all  that  had  preceded  it;  not  that  there  was 
vtronger  argument  on  the  side  of  his  opponents, 
bat  because  the  subject,  bein^  more  obscure,  was 
more  involved  in  prejudice ;  it  was  more  closely 
oonnecled  with  the  religions  feelings  and  deepest 
impressions  of  his  hearers;  it  affected,  not  their 
re^>ect  for  a  sensual  and  avaricious  hierarohy, 
bot  their  faith  in  what  they  had  been  taught  to 
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consider  a  vital  doctrine  essential  to  salvation. 
And  thus  it  proved,  not  perhaps  that  his  enemies 
became  more  violent,  but  that  his  friends  began  to 
waver  in  their  support  of  him.  Th6  lower  classes, 
who  had  listened  with  delight  to  his  anti-sacerdo- 
tal declamations,  trembled  when  he  began  to  tread 
the  consecrated  ground  of  their  belief  His  noble 
patrons,  if  they  were  not  thus  sensibly  shocked, 
perceived  at  least  the  impolicy  of  contending  in 
that  field  ;  and  John  of  Lancaster  especially  com- 
manded him  to  retire  from  it. 

With  the  sincerity  of  a  zealot  he  persisted,  and 
in  the  course  of  May,  1382,  a  Synod  was  held  by 
Courtney,  who  had  been  just  promoted  to  the  pn- 
maoy,  and  the  heresies  of  Wiclif  became,  for  the 
third  time,  the  subject  of  ecclesiastical  consultation. 
We  have  no  space  to  pursue  the  details  of  these 
proceedings.  The  result  was,  that  he  was  sum- 
moned to  answer,  before  the  Convocation  at  Ox- 
ford, respecting  certain  erroneous  doctrines,  the 
most  prominent  of  which  was  that  regarding  the 
Eucharist.  He  prepared  to  defend  them.  And  it 
was  then  that  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
been  his  faithful  protector  throughout  all  his  pre- 
vious troubles — whether  it  was  that  he  sincerely 
differed  with  Wiclif  on  that  particular  question, 
or  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a  strug- 
gle with  the  whole  hierarchy,  supported  by  much 
popular  prejudice,  for  the  sake  of  an  abstract  opin- 
ion which  might  appear  to  him  entirely  void  of  any 
practical  advantage — withdrew  his  support,  and 
abandoned  the  reformer  to  his  own  resonrces. 
Yet  not  then  was  his  resolution  shaken.  In  two 
Confessions  of  Faith,  which  he  then  produced,  he 
asserted  his  adherence  to  his  expressed  doctrines. 
And  though  one  of  them  is  so  perplexed  with 
scholastic  sophistiy,  as  to  have  led  some  to  imagine 
that  it  was  intended  to  convey  a  sort  of  retracta- 
tion, yet  it  was  not  so  interpreted  by  his  adversa- 
ries, six  of  whom  immediately  entered  the  lists 
a^nst  it.  Neither  did  it  persuade  his  judges  of 
his  innocence.  He  was  condemned — but  not,  as 
the  annals  of  that  age  would  have  led  ns  to 
expect,  to  death.  And  whether  the  praise  of  this 
moderation  be  due  to  the  prelates  who  foreboro  so 
far  to  press  their  enmity,  or  to  the  state,  which 
might  have  refused  to  sanction  the  vengeance  of 
the  prelates,  Wiclif  was  merely  condemned  to 
banishment  from  the  University  of  Oxford.  He 
retired  in  peace  to  his  rectory  at  Lutterworth,  and 
there  spent  the  two  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  theological  studies  and  the  dis- 
charge of  his  pastoral  duties. 

The  greater  part  of  the  opinions  by  which  he 
was  distinguised  were  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  the  pnnciples  and  prejudices  of  his  age,  that 
our  wonder  is  not  at  their  imperfect  success,  but 
at  their  escape  from  immediate  extinction.  Hav- 
ing thus  escaped,  however,  and  taken  root  in  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  community,  they  were 
such  as  to  secure,  by  their  own  strength  and  bold- 
ness, their  own  progress  and  maturity.  Neither 
was  their  author  neglectful  of  the  methods  proper 
to  ensure  their  dissemination.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  by  his  translation  of  the  Sacred  Book  on 
which  he  supposed  them  to  rest,  he  increased  the 
means  of  ascertaining  their  truth,  or  at  least  the 
spuriousness  of  the  system  which  they  opposed. 
In  the  next,  he  sent  forth  numerous  missionaries, 
whom  he  called  his  "Poor  Priests,"  for  the 
express  purpose  of  propagatinj;  his  doctrines ;  and 
thus  they  acquired  some  fooung  even  in  his  own 
generation.    In  succeeding  years,  the  sect  of  Lol-i 
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lards,  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  his  disci- 
p)ea,  profeasied  and  perpetuated  his  tenets ;  and  by 
their  undeviating  hostility  to  the  abases  of  Borne, 
prepared  the  path  for  the  reformation. 

Ivor  were  the  fraits  of  his  exertions  confined  to 
his  native  country.  It  is  certain  that  his  works 
found  their  wajr,  at  a  Tery  early  period,  into 
Bohemia,  and  iundled  there  the  mat  sparks  of 
resistance  to  the  established  despotism.  The  ren- 
eraUe  Hoss  proclaimed  his  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples, and  his  reverence  for  the  person,  of  the 
English  reformer ;  and  he  was  wont  in  his  public 
discourses  to  pray,  that  "  on  his  departure  from 
this  life,  he  might  be  received  into  those  regions 
whither  the  soul  of  Wiclif  had  gone ;  since  he 
doubted  not  that  he  was  a  good  and  holy  man, 
and  worthy  of  a  heavenly  habitation."  The 
memory  of  Hues  is  associated  by  another  incident 
with  that  of  his  master.  The  same  savage  coun- 
cil which  consigned  the  former  -  to  the  flames, 
ofiered  to  the  otlier  that  empty  insult,  which  we 
may  receive  as  an  ezpreaeion  of  malignant  regret 
that  he  had  been  permitted  to  die  in  peace.  It 
published  an  edict,  "  That  the  bones  and  body  of 
Wiclif  should  be  taken  from  the  gronnd,  and 
thrown  far  away  from  the  burial  of  any  church." 
AAer  a  long  interval  of  hesitation,  this  edict  was 
obeyed.  Thirty  vears  after  his  death,  his  grave 
was  violated,  and  his  ashes  contemptuously  cast 
into  a  neighboring  brook.  On  this  indignity.  Ful- 
ler makes  the  foUowing  memorable  releotien : — 
"  The  brook  did  convey  his  ashes  in  Avon ;  Avon 
into  Severn  ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas ;  they 
into  the  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of 
Wiclif  are  the  emblems  of  his  doctrine,  which  now 
is  dispersed  all  the  world  over." 

The  date  of  Wiclirs  death  renders  the  authen- 
ticity of  his  portraits  in  some  degree  uncertain, 
and  we  are  not  able  to  trace  the  history  of  any 
which  exist.  But  that  some  memorials  were  pre- 
served in  his  features,  in  illuminations  or  other- 
wise, we  may  conclude  from  the  general  resem- 
blance which  is  to  be  traced  in  two  different  pic- 
tures of  him — that  from  which  our  print  is  en- 
graved, and  that  at  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
engraved  in  "  Rolt's  Lives  of  the  Reformers,"  and 
Verheiden,  "  Pneatantinm  Theologomm  Effigies, 
etc."  1603. 


THE  RESURRECTION. 

Mv  life 's  a  shade,  my  days 

Apace  to  death  decline ; 
My  Lord  is  life,  he  '11  raise 
My  flesh  again,  e'en  mine — 
Sweet  truth  to  me, 

I  shall  arise ; 
And  with  these  eyes 
My  Saviour  see. 

My  peaceful  grave  shall  keep 
My  bones  till  that  sweet  day, 

I  wake  from  my  long  sleep, 
And  leave  my  bed  of  clay. 

Sweet  tmth  to  me,  dee. 

My  Lord!  his  angels  shall 
Their  golden  trumpets  sonnd ; 

At  whose  most  welcome  call. 
My  grave  shall  be  unbound! 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  lee. 

I  said  sometimes  with  tears, 
Ah,  me !  I  'm  loath  to  die ; 

Lord,  silence  thou  these  fears. 
My  life 's  with  thee  on  high. 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  tec. 


What  means  my  heatiiig  heart 

To  be  thus  shy  of  death! 
Mylife  and  I  shant  part. 

Though  I  resign  my  Iceath ! 

Sweet  truth  to  me,  dee. 

Then  wdeome  harviless  gntTV, 

By  thee  to  heaven  I  '11  go; 

My  Lord !  his  deMh  ahaU  save 

Me  from  the  flames  below. 

Sweet  tmth  to  me, 

I  shall  arise! 
And  with  these  eyes, 
My  Saviour  see. 


.  From  tbe  Chaich  of  Eoi^and 
THE   KINODOU  OF   CHRIST. 
BT  US.  B.-w.  BKjana. 
"  Hla  domlalon  ilull  be  fh>ni  «■  to  MS,  ud  foan  (ks  ttod 
onto  the  woiM'i  end."— Piaui  Ixxil.  8. 

0  WORD  of  truth  to  cheer 

The  waiting  pilgrim's  ear ; 
A  light  to  trusting  faith  forever  given  : 

Stretdbing  from  sea  to  sea 

That  kingdom  yet  shall  be, 
Tinging  the  ckmds  of  earth  with  rays  from  hsMM. 

Lo !  to  each  distant  shore. 
With  darkness  brooding  o'er, 

The  message  of  eternal  life  is  borne : 
O'er  India's  idol  fimes, 
Where  darkness  ever  reigns. 

Soon  shall  be  ushered  in  the  glorioos  mam. 

Where  sculptured  fragments  lie 

Beneath  the  glowing  sky 
Where  dark  oblivion  spreads  a  murky  pall, 

O'er-mastering  time  holds  sway, 

And  slowly  to  decay 
The  heathen  temples  each  to  ruin  £U1 ! 

Tribes  of  the  desert  lar, 

Behold  the  Morning  Star 
With  beams  of  ever-living  truth  shall  shine  | 

And  every  mountain  dell 

The  chorus  glad  shall  swell. 
And  spread  the  tidings  of  that  peace  divine. 

For  he  shall  ever  reign, 
And  death  and  sin  and  pain 

Shall  cease :  his  promise  ever  sure  vrill  be. 
Hasten,  0  Lord,  the  hour 
When  all  shall  own  thy  power. 

And  humbly  waiting  souls  may  thy  salvation  see. 


SiTBSTiTUTE  FOX  WmTE  Lead. — The  great  amoant 
of  mortality  among  painters  and  manufacturers  oC 
paint,  arising  from  ine  deleterious  effluvia  of  white 
lead,  is  well  known,  and  has  ftequenth-  directed  tbe 
attention  of  chemists  to  the  discovery  of  on  innocnoos 
substitute.  Hitherto  the  attempt  has  been  fruitless; 
at  least  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  other  substance 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  common  pigment.  It 
would  appear,  however,  from  the  report  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences,  that  M.  de  Rnolz  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  producing  a  prepsnition  possessing  aB 
the  ecopwnical  properties  oi  wnite  lead,  withoot  par- 
taking  of  its  offensive  character.  This  snbstaaee  is 
the  oxide  of  imtimony,  whi<4i  is  disti]>guished  by  the 
following  qualities: — Its  color  is  very  pore  while, 
rivalling  the  finest  silver  white ;  it  is  easily  gronnd, 
and  forms  with  oil  an  unctuous  and  cohesive  miztoR ; 
compared  with  the  white  lead  of  Holland,  its  pn^wty 
of  concealing  is  as  46  to  22 ;  and  mixed  with  olha* 
paints,  it  gives  a  much  clearer  and  softer  tone  thin 
white  lead.  It  may  be  obtained,  according  to  M-  ds 
Rttolz,  from  the  natural  sulphnret  of  antimooy,  and 
at  a  third  of  the  cost  of  ordinary  white  paint. 
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Fram  Bhekmod'i  Kacasim. 
TBS  MONSTBK-MISEBT  OF  UTBRATUKE. 

B«  tnder  no  spprAanaioB,  gentle  paUie,  that 
yoa  ore  about  to  be  kept  in  sospense  toaehing  the 
moral  of  our  argamentation,  as  too  often  in  the 
pamphlets  addiesaed  in  Johnsonian  English  to 
Tfaompsonian  nndetstandings,  whereiii  a  penny- 
woith  of  matter  is  set  forth  by  a  monstroos  quantity 
of  phrase.  We  mean  to  speak  to  the  point ;  we 
mean  to  enlighten  yooi  undeistanding  as  by  the 
smiting  of  a  lucifer-match.  Refrain,  therefore, 
from  running  your  eye  impatiently  along  the  page, 
as  you  are  doing  at  this  moment,  in  hopes  of  £s- 
coTering,  itatiooed,  the  seoret  of  the  enigma ;  for 
we  have  no  intention  of  keeping  yon  another  mo- 
ment ignorant  that  the  monster-misery  of  literature 
b— guess!  Which  of  you  hath  hit  it?  The 
monster-misery  of  liteiatore  is — ^Tbe  CtBCULATUie 
Library. 

In  this  devout  conyiction,  devote  we  to  the  in/er- 
nal  gods  the  memory  of  the  Athenian  republic,  the 
first  keeper  of  a  cironlatin?  library.  £>rery  tyro  is 
aware  that  this  Sams  or  Ebers  of  antiquity  lent  out 
to  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  for  a  first-rate  subscription 
of  fifteen  talents,  uie  works  of  Euripides,  Eeohylus, 
and  Sophocles ;  thereby  aflbrding  a  precedent  for 
the  abominable  practice,  fatal  to  bookmakers  and 
booksellen,  which  has  converted  the  waters  of 
Castalia  into  their  present  disgraceful  puddle ! 

Every  scribbler  of  the  day  who  has  a  Perryian 
pen  in  hand,  k  pleased  to  exercise  it  on  d.e  decline 
of  the  drama ;  one  of  the  legitimate  targets  of 
penny-a-liners.  But  how  inadequately  are  the 
gocee  quills,  and  ostrich  quills,  phoenix  quills,  and 
roc  quills,  of  the  few  standard  critics  of  the  age, 
directed  towards  the  monstrous  abuse  of  public 
patience  which  will  render  the  Victorian  age  the 
sad  antithesis  of  the  Elizabethan,  in  the  literary 
history  of  the  land  !  Content  so  long  as  they  can 
get  a  new  work,  tale  quaU,  as  a  peg  whereon  to 
hang  the  rusty  garments  of  their  erudition,  not  a 
straw  care  they  for  the  miserable  decline  and  fall 
of  the  great  empire  of  letters ;  an  empire  overrun 
by  what  Grodu — what  Huns — what  Vandals! — 
by  the  iniquitous  and  barbarous  hosts  of  circulating 
libraries! 

It  has  been  agreed  for  some  centuries  past,  that 
the  only  modem  Maecenas  is  the  publisher.  The 
days  of  patrons  are  past ;  and  the  author  is  forced 
to  look  for  the  reward  of  his  labor  to  the  man  who, 
by  selling  the  greatest  number  of  copies  to  the  pub- 
lic, can  bestow  the  greatest  number  of  pounds  upon 
his  pains.  In  order  to  augment  this  amount,  the 
bibliopole  naturally  consults  the  taste  of  his  cus- 
tomers ;  tmd  nearly  the  sole  remaining  customers 
of  the  modern  bookseller  are — the  circulating 
libraries.  For  what  man  in  his  senses  who,  for  an 
annual  mulct  of  half-a-dozen  sovereigns,  commands 
the  whole  range  of  modem  Uterature,  would  waste 
his  substance  m  loading  his  house  with  bodes  of 
doubtful  interest*  Who  that,  by  a  message  of 
his  servant  into  Bond  street,  procures  the  last  new 
novel  cut  and  dry,  instead  of  wet  from  the  press, 
and  demanding  the  labor  of  the  paper-kniie,  would 
proceed  to  the  extremity  of  a  purchase  1  And  the 
lesalt  is,  that  Messrs.  Folio  and  Duodecimo,  in 
mder  to  procure  satisfactory  orders  from  the  cir- 
culating libraries  of  the  multitudinous  cities  of  this 
deluded  empire,  issue  orders  to  their  helots,  Mr. 
Scribblescrawl  and  Mrs.  Wiredrawn,  requiring 
'  them  to  produce  per  annum  so  many  sets  of  three 
volumes,  adapted  to  the  atmosphere  wherein  they 
•18  fated  to  flourish. 


>  It  is  an  avowed  &ct,  that  the  pnhlishers  of  the 
day  will  pniohase  the  copyrights  of  only  such 
works  as  "  the  libraries  will  t^e ;"  which  libra- 
ries, besotted  by  the  mystic  charm  of  three  volumes, 
immutable  as  the  sacred  triad  of  the  Graces  or  Des- 
tinies, would  negative  without  a  division  such  a 
work  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  were  it  now  to 
undeivo  probation.  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  Paul 
and  Virginia,  would  be  returned  unread  to  their 
authors,  with  a  civil  note  of  "  extremely  sorry  to 
dedine,"  &c.  "  The  Man  of  Feeling"  would  be 
made  to  feel  his  insignificance.  "  Thinks  I  to 
M3rself "  might  thmk  in  vain ;  and  the  "  Cottagers 
of  Glenburme"  retain  their  rural  obscurity.  So 
much  for  the  measure  of  the  maw  of  the  circulat- 
ing library.  Of  its  taste  and  palate  it  is  difiicult 
to  speak  with  moderation  ;  for  those  of  Caffiaria 
or  Otaheite  might  be  put  to  the  blush. 

The  result,  however,  of  this  fatal  ascendency  is, 
that  not  a  publisher  who  has  the  fear  of  the  "  Ga- 
zette" before  his  eyes,  presumes  to  haxaid  a  g^uinea 
on  speculations  in  the  belles-lettres.  Poetrv  is 
seldom,  if  ever,  published  except  at  the  cost  of  the 
poet ;  and  the  foreman  of  one  of  the  leading  Lon- 
don houses  is  deputed  to  apprize  aspiring  rayme- 
sters,  that "  his  firm  considers  poetiy  a  mud  species 
of  insanity" — Angliee,  that  it  doM  aft  suit  the 
appetite  of  the  circuU^ng  library  I  FW,  behdd  ! 
this  despot  of  bookina£srs  must  have  length, 
breadth,  and  thickness,  to  fill  the  book  boxes  dis- 
patched to  its  subscribers  in  the  ooontry,  as  well 
as  satisfy  in  tovm  the  demands  of  its  eharming 
subscriber,  Lady  Sylvester  Daggerwood,  and  afl 
her  daughters. 

It  happens  tb%t  the  said  Lady  Sylvester  doe* 
not  like  Travels,  unless  "  nice  little  ladylike  books 
of  travels,"  snch  as  the  Quarterly  informed  us  last 

J  rear,  in  a  fit  of  fribbledom,  were  worthy  the  neat 
ittle  crowquills  of  lady-authors.  Nor  will  she 
hear  of  Memoirs,  unless  light,  sparkling,  and 
scandalous,  as  nearly  resembling  those  of  Gram- 
mont  as  decency  will  allow.  !usays  she  abomi- 
nates ;  nor  can  she  exactly  understand  the  use  of 
quartoes,  unless,  as  Swift  describes  the  merit  of 

"A  Chrysostom  to  smooth  his  band  in" — 

to  serve  for  flattening  between  the  leaves 'her 
rumpled  erabToiderv  or  netting ! 

Now  you  are  simply  and  respectfully  asked, 
beloved  public,  what  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  man 
of  genius,  or  of  any  sensible  scholarly  individual, 
when,  after  devoting  years  of  his  life  to  a  work  of 
standard  excellence — a  work  such  as  in.  France 
would  obtain  him  access  to  the  Academy,  or  in 
Russia  or  Pmssia  a  pension  and  an  order  of  merit 
— he  is  told  by  the  publisher,  who  in  Great  Britain 
supplies  the  place  of  these  fountains  of  honor  and 
reward,  that  "  the  public  of  the  present  day  has  no 
taste  for  serious  reading  ;".for  Messrs.  Folio  and 
Duodecimo  cannot,  of  course,  aflbrd  to  regard  a 
few  dons  of  the  universities,  or  a  few  county 
bookclubs,  parsonically  presided,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  public  !  What  the  disappointed  man, 
thus  enlightened,  must  think  of  "  glonons  Apollo" 
when  he  goes  to  bed  that  night,  we  should  be  sorry 
to  conjecture! 

"  The  public  of  the  present  day" — Ang.,  the 
subscribers  to  the  circulating  libraries— constitute, 
to  his  cultivated  mind,  a  world  unknown.  The 
public  hg  has  been  wasting  his  life  to  address,  is 
such  a  public  as  was  addressed  by  Addison,  by 
Swift,  by  Steele,  or  by  the  greater  writers  of  Ihe 
days  of  Elizabeth.    "  Bless  his  fine  wits,"  wo 
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could  hnffh  at  hit  miaconceptum,  were  we  not 
totber  inuined  to  cry!  In  instanoes  eaay  to  be 
«nted,  (bat  that  there  were  michin^  malecho  in  the 
deed,)  insult  has  been  added  to  uijoiy,  and  the 
anguish  depicted  in  the  face  of  the  mortified  man 
of  letters  been  assuaged  by  friendly  advice  to 
"  try  his  band  at  something  more  saleable— some- 
thing in  the  style  of  Harrison  Ainsworth  or  Peter 
Priggins!" 

O  ye  Athenians !  to  what  base  uses  have  we 
come,  by  the  influence  of  your  malpractices  of 
old! 

Bnt  all  this  i*  &t  from  the  blackest  side  of  (he 
picture.  You  have  seen  <mly  the  fortnnes  of  the 
rejected  of  the  circulating  libraries ;  wait  till  you 
have  studied  the  fate  of  their  &Torites — ^victims 
whom,  like  the  pet-dogs  of  children,  the  publishers 
force  to  stand  on  their  hind-legs,  and  be  bedizened 
in  their  finery;  or  pet  pussy-cats,  whom  they 
fondle  into  wearing  spectacles  and  feeding  on  ma- 
caioones,  instead  of  pnnuing  their  ayocations  as 
honest  mouaers.  The  favorite  author  of  the  cir- 
calating  libraries  has  a  great  deal  to  envy  in  the 
treadrnDl! 

In  the  days  when  there  existed  a  reading,  in 
place  of  a  skimming  public — in  the  days  when  dr- 
colating  libraries  were  not — the  writer  who  fol- 
lowed his  own  devices  in  the  choice  of  the  subject, 
plot,  title,  treatment,  and  extent  of  his  book,  and 
made  his  labor  a  labor  of  love,  had  some  chance  of 
being  cherished  as  the  &vorite  of  the  fireside ;  in- 
stalled on  the  shelf,  and  taken  down,  like  Gold- 
smith, or  Defoe,  or  Bunyan,  for  an  hour's  gossip ; 
cried  over  by  the  young  girl  of  the  family,  divert- 
ing the  holiday  of  the  school-boy,  and  exercising 
the  eyesight  of  the  good  old  grandmother.  But 
how  is  this  ever  to  be  achieved  now-ardays  ?  Who 
will  ever  be  thumbed  over  and  spelled  over  as  these 
have  been ! 

"  Invent  another  Vicar  or  another  Crusoe,"  say 
the  critics,  "  and  you  will  see." 

We  should  not  see !  No  bookseller  would  pub- 
lish them,  because  "no  circulating  library  would 
take  them ;"  for  these  bibliopoles  know  to  a  page 
what  will  be  taken.  Several  of  them  have  got, 
and  several  others  have  had,  the  conduct  of  a  cir- 
culating library  on  their  hands ;  and  so  &r  &om 
venturing  to  present  a  single-volumed  or  double- 
Tolnmed  work  to  their  subscribers,  they  would 
insist  upon  the  dilation  of  the  genins  of  Oliver  or 
Daniel  into  the  adequate  nnmber  of  pages  ere  they 
risked  paper  and  print.  0  public!  O  dear,  in- 
genuous public!  Think  how  yon  might  have 
ceased  to  delight  in  even  the  cosmogonyman,  if  his 
part  had  been  a  hundred  Umes  rehearsed  in  your 
ears  ;  or  what  the  matchless  Lady  Blarney  and  the 
incomparable  Miss  Carolina  Wilhelmina  Amelia 
Skeggs,  (I  love,  as  old  Primrose  says,  to  repeat 
the  whole  name,)  might  have  become,  as  the 
"  light  conversationists"  of  three  octavo  volumes ! 
Shucspere  was  forced  to  kill  Mercutio  early  in  the 
play,  lest  Mercutio  should  kill  him.  We  feel  a 
devout  oonviction  that  Miss  Caroline  Wilhelmina 
Amelia  Skeggs  would  have  burked  Groldsmith ! 

And  then  the  incomparable  Robinson !  Con- 
ceive the  interlarding  of  a  funny  Mrs.  Friday  to 
eke  out  matter,  with  a  comical  king  of  the  Canni- 
bal islands  "  to  lighten  the  storr" — according  to 
circulating  librair  demand!  Unhappy  Defoe! 
thy  standing  in  the  pillorv  had  been  as  nothing 
compared  with  such  a  condemnation ! 

We  beseech  you,  therefore,  deluded  public, 
when  assured  by  critical  misleadment  that  snoh 


writers  no  longer  exist,  do,  as  yon  are  ofken  re- 
quested to  do  by  letters  in  the  newspapers— firom 
parties  remanded  by  the  police-offices  for  some 
hanging  matter^— "  suspend  your  judgment,"  or 
you  wiU  deserve  credit  for  very  little.  We  proni- 
ise  you  that  there  are  giants  on  the  earth  in  these 
days,  ay,  and  fiimous  giants  of  their  cubits !  Bat 
when  a  giant  is  made  to  drivel,  his  drivelings  are 
very  little  better  than  those  of  a  pigmy !  Ajad  we 
swear  to  you,  (under  correction  mm  the  parish 
vestry,  wmch  is  entitled  to  half-anntiWB  an  oath,) 
that  the  circulating  libraries  would  make  a  driveler 
of  Seneca !  Under  the  drcnlating  library  tyranny, 
Johnson  himself  would  have  been  forced  to  break 
up  his  long  words  into  smaller  pieces,  to  supply 
due  volume  for  three  volumes. 

Above  all,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring 
that  the  circulating  libraries  are  indictable  for  man- 
slaughter, in  the  matter  of  the  death  of  Scott. 
They  killed  him,  body  and  soul !  In  better  times, 
when  books  were  bought,  not  hired,  the  sale  of 
the  first  half  dozen  of  his  mighty  novels  would 
have  sufficed  both  the  public  and  the  author  fat 
thrice  as  many  years.  They  would  have  been 
purchased  by  all  people  of  good  condition,  as  the 
works  of  Richardson  were  purchased,  and  read, 
and  conned,  and  got  by  heart.  But  behold  !  the 
circulating  libraries  "  wanted  novelty."  It  suited 
them  better  to  invest  their  capital  in  half  a  dozen 
new  and  trashy  books ;  such  as  extend  their  cata- 
logue firom  No.  2,470  to  2,500 ;  instead  of  half  a 
dozen  copies  of  ike  one  stnling  work,  which  m- 
creases  their  stock  in  trade  and  diminishes  their 
stock  in  consols,  but  leaves  the  catalogue,  whiek 
is  the  advertisement  of  their  perfections,  halting 
at  No.  3,470. 

Now,  as  it  happened  that  the  same  hoes  of  cob- 
structiveness  which  has  endowed  our  language 
with  such  a  world  of  creations  from  the  pen  of 
Scott,  betrayed  him  also  into  inventiveness  per 
force  of  brick  and  mortaiw-jost  as  the  same  bent 
of  genius  which  created  the  Castle  of  Otnmto, 
created  also  that  other  colossus  of  lath  and  plaster, 
Strmeberry  HUl — the  author  of  the  Scotch  noveb 
was  fain  to  sacrifice  to  the  evil  genius  of  the  times; 
and  behold !  as  the  asadnous  slave  of  the  drcn- 
lating libraries,  he  extinguished  one  of  the  great- 
est spirits  of  Great  Britain.  But  for  the  hatefid 
factory  system  of  the  twice  three  volumes  per  an- 
num, he  would  have  been  still  alive  among  us — 
happy  and  happy-making,  in  a  green  old  age — 
watching  over  the  maturity  of  his  grandchil^en, 
and  waited  upon  by  the  worship  of  ue  land. 

Therefore  again  we  say,  as  we  said  a  short 
time  ago— O  ye  Athenians !  what  have  ye  not  to 
answer  for  in  the  consequence  of  your  nuilpraetjces 
of  old! 

The  only  great  snccess  of  the  day  in  worics  of 
fiction,  (for  uie  laurels  of  Bulwer  have  been  s{HI>- 
dled  among  the  rest  by  the  factitious  atmo^here 
of  the  circulating  libraries,)  is  that  of  Boz.  And 
we  attribute,  in  a  great  measure,  the  enormoos 
circulation  of  his  early  works,  to  their  having  set 
at  defiance  the  paraljnung  influence  of  the  monster- 
misery.  Shilling  numbers  were  as  the  dragon's 
teeth.  They  rose  up  like  armed  men,  and  slew 
the  circulatinff  librarians.  People  were  forced  to 
buy  them  if  uiey  wanted  to  read  them ;  and  they 
were  bought.  Those  who  desired  to  read  "  Might 
and  Mommg,"  were  not  forced  to  purchase  it,  and 
it  was  not  Ixiught ;  and  the  circulation  of  the  two 
works  consequently  remains  as  3,000  to  35,000 
copies.  ^  . 
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The  stats  and  prospects  of  authors,  howeveT, 
concerns  yon  Jess,  dear  public,  than  the  state  aad 

E respects  of  Uteratare.  Ton  are  a  oontemplattre 
ody  of  men,  and  can  see  into  a  millstone  as  &r  as 
most  nations.  You  make  leagues  and  anti-leaguee 
for  the  sake  of  your  morsel  of  bread ;  and  teach 
the  million  to  sing  to  your  own  tune ;  and,  weary 
of  keeping  your  heads  above  water,  tunnel  your 
way  below  it ;  nor  will  you  allow  the  suSering 
shirtmakers  of  your  metropolis  to  be  put  upon,  nor 
Don  Carlos,  nor  Queen  romar^,  nor  any  other 
Tictim  of  oppression.  You  applauded  Alice  Lowe, 
and  shook  hands  with  Courvoisier  at  the  gallows ; 
and  it  is  clear  yon  stand  no  nonsense,  and  bear  no 
malice. 

Be  so  good,  therefore,  as  seriously  to  consider 
what  sort  of  figiue  yon  will  cut  iu  the  eyes  of 
posterity,  if  this  kind  of  thing  is  suflfered  to  go  on. 

There  is  not  one  publisher  in  the  three  king- 
doms (we  throw  down  the  gauntlet)  who  wouLi 
give  an  adequate  sum  of  money  for  any  new  his- 
torical work.  There  is  not  one  publisher  in  the 
three  kingdoms  who  would  give  even  a  moderate 
sum  for  a  poem.  We  state  the  case  liberally ;  for 
our  conriction  is,  that  they  would  refuse  one  poor 
hal^rown.  So  much  for  the  prospects;  for,  with- 
out a  premium  production  is  null. 

As  regards  the  state  of  literature,  take  oat  your 
pencils,  (you  all  carry  pencils,  to  calculate  either 
the  long  odds  or  the  odds  on  'Change,)  and  make 
out  a  list  of  the  works  published  during  die  last 
five  years,  likely  to  be  known,  even  iy  rutme,  a 
hundred  years  hence'!  It  is  some  comfort  to  feel, 
that  by  sight  they  cannot  be  known— rthat  few  of 
them  will  surrive  to  disgrace  us — that  the  circu- 
lating libraries  possess  the  one  merit  of  wear  and 
tear  for  the  destruction  of  their  filthy  generation, 
like  Saturn  of  old ;  for  it  would  grieve  us  to  think 
of  even  the  trunks  of  the  two  thousandth  century 
being  lined  with  what  lines  the  brains  of  our  con- 
temporaries. So  that  in  the  year  of  grace  two 
thousand  and  forty-four,  we  shall  have  the  Lady 
Blarney  of  Kilbnm  Square  (the  Grosvenor  Square 
of  that  epoch)  inquiring  of  the  Miss  Carolina  Wil- 
helmina  Amelia  Skeggs  of  Croyden  Place  (the 
Belgium  Square) — ^"  My  dear  soul,  what  eoald 
those  poor  people  Ao  to  amuse  themselves  <  They 
had  poshively  no  books !  After  Scott's  time  till 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  not  a  single 
novelist ;  after  the  death  of  Bjrron,  not  a  poet !  I 
believe  there  was  an  historian  of  the  name  of  Hal- 
lam,  not  much  heard  of;  and  the  other  day,  at  a 
bookstall,  I  picked  up  an  odd  volume  of  an  odd 
writer  named  Carlyle.  But  it  is  really  curious  to 
(Consider  how  ntterly  the  belles-lettres  were  in 
abeyance." 

To  which,  of  course,  Miss  C.  W.  A.  S. — (even 
Dr.  Pannrge  could  not  get  through  the  whole 
name  again !) — "  My  dear  love  !  they  had  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  which,  like  the  Koran  after  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  supplied  the 
place  often  millions  of  volumes !" 

But,  alas  I  some  Burchell  may  be  sitting  by,  to 
exclaim  "  Fuooe  !"  Some  groper  into  archives 
will  bring  forth  one  of  those  never-to-be-sufficiently- 
abominated  catalogues  of  Bond  and  other  streets, 
showing  that,  on  a  moderate  calculation,  twenty 
books  were  published  per  diem,  which,  at  the  end 
of  three  months,  possessed  the  value  of  so  many 
bnahels  of  oyster«heUs ! 

And  then,  pray,  what  will  yon  have  to  sav  for 
yourselves,  O  public !  from  your  tombs  in  A/^est- 
minster  Abbey,  or   youi   catacombs  at  Kensal 


Green !  Which  among  joxt  will  dare  to  come  for* 
ward,  with  blue  lights  in  his  hand  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  trombone,  like  the  ghost  of  Ninus  in 
Semiramide,  and  say — "  We  warned  these  people 
to  write  for  immortality.  We  told  them  it  was 
their  duty  to  stick  in  a  few  oaks  for  posterity,  as 
well  as  their  Canada  poplars  and  Scotch  fin.  It 
was  not  our  fault  that  they  chose  to  grow  nothing 
but  underwood.  It  was  the  fault  of  the  circulating 
libraries,  which,  instead  of  allowing  the  milk  of 
human  genius  to  set  for  cream,  diluted  it  with 
malice  prepense,  and  drenched  us  with  milk  and 
water  even  to  loathing ! " 

No,  dear  public !  you  will  put  your  hand  in 
your  breeches'  pocket  like  a  crocodile,  as  yon  do 
now,  and  say  nothing.  You  are  fully  aware  how 
much  of  the  fault  is  your  own  ;  bat  you  are  stulti- 
fied and  hardened  to  shame.  With  the  disgrace 
of  your  National  Gallery,  and  National  Regency 
Buildings,  and  Pimlico  Palace,  and  all  your  other  * 
vulgarisms  and  trivialities  on  your  shoulders,  yon 
bully  your  way  out  of  your  disgrace  of  dancehood, 
like  Mike  Lambonme  on  forgetting  his  part  in  the 
Kenilworth  pageant.  "  For  your  part,  you  can 
do  very  well  without  book-leaming.  You've  got 
Shakspere,  and  if  with  that  a  naUon  can't  nee 
the  literature  of  Europe,  the  deaee  is  in  it !  With 
Cocker's  arithmetic  and  Shakspere,  any  public  that 
knows  what  it 's  about,  may  mxp  its  &igers  at  the 
world  !" 

Such,  such  are  the  demoialidng  reanlts  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  cirenlatuig  libnriea !  Sueh  is 
the  monster-misery  of  litentaie ! 

Again,  dierefore,  we  say,  confoand  those  fifteen 
talents !  What  have  ye  not  to  answer  for,  O  y« 
Athenians !  in  the  consequences  of  your  nwlprao- 
tices  of  old ! 


Lord  Brougham. 
"  Too  vain  to  follow,  yet  too  rash  to  rule, 
A  brilliant  advocate,  a  ready  tool ; 
True  to  no  party,  constant  to  no  end, 
A  reckless  enemy,  and  dangerous  friend  ; 
Feared  in  the  senate,  in  the  boudoir  prized. 
He  apes  the  fashion  which  his  youth  despised ; 
With  lords  and  ladies  his  delight  to  mix. 
And  play  the  lover's  part  at  sixty-six ! 
The  man  whose  eloquence  made  Canning  cower 
'  Now  prattles  glibly  in  a  lady's  bower  l"  " 

The  Psalms  of  David  ;  printed  as  they  aie  to 
be  sung  or  said  in  churches.  Bums,  London.— 
This  is  a  very  elegant  specimen  of  the  old  English 
style  of  printing,  with  ornamental  borders  round 
its  page ;  it  is  worked  both  in  black  and  red  ink, 
and  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  elegance  and 
taste  now  so  universal  in  the  getting  up,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  of  books  at  the  present  day. 
The  music  for  the  Psalms  is  also  prefixed  to  the 
woric. 

Unclc  Sam's  Peculiaritibs.  S  vols.  Morti* 
mer,  London. — ^This  is  a  republication,  in  two 
volumes,  of  a  series  of  papers,  which  originally 
appeared  in  "Ainsworth's  Magazine,"  and  "  Bent- 
ley's  Miscellany."  They  were  written,  it  appears, 
from  memoranda  made  by  a  mercantile  tourist 
during  twelve  months'  sojourn  in  the  United 
States,  and  afford  a  very  interesting  and  livrty  pio- 
tnre  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  domestic  life  of 
our  American  brethren.  "The  satire,  though  to 
the  point,  is  good-tempered,  and  Jonathan  himself 
may  laugh  at  the  pleasant  character  in  which  he 
is  occasionally  made  to  appear. 
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Fiom  thB  New  Honthl;  Mafuiiia. 
INSUEANCE    AND  ASSVEANCE. 

'  Btnardine.—l  hare  bean  driaking  bud  all  night,  and  wiU 
bara  more  lima  lo  prepare  ma,  or  Ihsy  shall  beat  out  my  braiiu 
with  bllleu.    I  will  not  conaent  lo  die  thia  day,  that  '•  certain. 

Duie.—O,  sir,  jrou  muat ;  and  tberafore  I  boMech  jou  look 
Ibrward  on  the  journey  you  ahall  go. 

Bentantuie.—l  twm  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man'e  per- 
(oaaion.  Mkarure  far  tStanat. 

"  It  is  inconceivable  to  the  virtuons  and  praise- 
worthy part  of  the  world,  who  have  been  bom 
and  bred  to  respectable  idleness,  what  terrible 
straits  are  the  lot  of  those  scandalous  rogues  whom 
Fortune  has  left  to  shift  for  themselves!"  Such 
was  my  feeling  ejaculation  when,  full  of  penitence 
for  the  sin  of  urgent  necessity,  I  wended  my  way 
to  the  attorney  who  had  swept  together,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  pecked  up,  the  crumbs  which  fell 
from  my  father's  table.  He  was  a  little  grixzled, 
•  sardonic  animal,  with  features  which  were  as  hard 
M  his  heart,  and  fitted  their  leather  jacket  so 
tightly  that  one  would  have  thought  it  had  shrunk 
from  washing,  or  that  they  had  bought  it  second- 
hand and  were  pretty  nearly  out  at  the  elbows. 
They  were  cumpleiely  emblematic  of  their  poa- 
seeaor,  whose  reUgion  it  was  to  make  the  most  of 
ere^rthing,  and,  amongst  the  rest,  of  the  distresses 
of  his  particular  frien(&,  amongst  whom  I  had  the 
Iii4>l>ine88  of  standing  very  forward.  My  business 
required  but  little  explanation,  for  I  was  oppressed 
by  neither  rent-rolls  nor  title-deeds  ;  and  we  sat 
dovra  to  consider  the  readiest  means  of  turning  an 
excellent  income  for  one  year  into  something 
decent  for  a  few  more.  My  adviser,  whose  small 
experienced  eye  had  twinkled  through  all  the 
specolationa  of  the  age,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
had  taken  a  very  exact  admeasurement  of  my 
capabilities  of  taming  them  to  advantage,  seemed 
to  tte  of  opinion  that  I  was  fit  for  nothing  on  earth. 
For  one  undertaking,  I  wanted  application ;  for 
another  I  wanted  capital.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  as 
the  first  of  these  deficiencies  is  irremediable,  we 
most  do  what  we  can  to  supply  the  latter.  Take 
my  advice  : — Insure  your  life  for  a  few  thousands ; 
you  will  have  but  little  premium  to  pay,  for  you 
look  as  if  you  would  live  forever ;  -  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  your  rattle-pated  habits,  and  the 
various  chances  against  you,  I  will  give  you  a 
handsome  sum  for  the  msuranoe."  Necessity 
obliged  me  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposal,  and  I 
assured  the  old  ooimorant  that  tbeie  was  every 
likelihood  of  my  requiting  his  liberality  by  the 
moat  unremitting  perseverance  in  all  the  evil 
habits  which  had  procured  me  his  cocmtenance. 
We  shook  hands  m  mutual  ill-opinion,  and  he 
obligingly  volunteered  to  accompany  me  to  an 
Insurance  Office,  where  they  were  supposed  to 
estimate  the  duration  of  a  man's  life  to  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  and  odd  sMonds. 

We  arrived  a  little  before  the  business  hour, 
and  were  shown  into  a  large  room,  where  we 
found  several  more  speculators  waiting  ruefully 
for  the  oracle  to  pronounce  sentence.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  a  large  table,  round  which,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, were  placed  certain  little  lumps  of  money, 
which  my  friend  told  me  were  to  reward  the 
labors  of  the  Inquisition,  amongst  whom  the  sur- 

51ns  arising  from  absentees  would  likewise  be 
ivided.  From  the  keenness  with  which  each 
individual  darted  upon  his  share  and  ogled  that 
of  his  absent  neighbor,  I  surmised  that  some  of 
my  fellow-suSerars  would  find  the  day  against 
them.    They  would  be  examined  by  eyes  capable 


of  penetrating  every  crevice  of  their  conatitations, 
by  noses  which  oould  smell  a  rat  a  oule  off,  and 
hunt  a  guinea  breast  high,  liow,  indeed,  oontd 
plague  or  pestilence,  gout  or  gluttony,  expect  to 
lurk  in  its  hole  undisturbed  when  surroauded  by  a 
pack  of  terriers  which  seemed  hungry  enough  to 
devour  one  another  1  Whenever  the  doer  slaimiied, 
and  they  looked  for  an  addition  to  their  cry,  they 
seemed  for  all  the  world  as  though  they  Mfm 
going  to  bark ;  and  if  a  straggler  really  entered 
and  seized  upon  his  moiety,  the  intelligent  look  of 
vexation  was  precisely  like  that  of  a  dog  who  has 
lost  a  bone.  When  ten  or  a  doien  of  these  gen- 
try had  asaembled,  the  labors  of  the  day  com- 
menced. 

Most  of  our  adventurers  for  laiatng  anppliea  upon 
their  natural  lives,  were  afflicted  with  a  natural 
conceit  that  they  were  by  no  means  circumscribed 
in  fonndation  for  such  a  project.  In  vain  did  the 
board  endeavor  to  persuade  them  that  they  were 
half  dead  already.  They  fought  hard  for  a  few 
more  years,  swore  that  their  fathers  had  been 
almost  immortal,  and  that  their  whole  families  had 
been  as  tenacious  of  life  as  eels  themselves.  Alas ! 
they  were  first  ordered  into  an  adjoining  room, 
which  I  soon  learnt  was  the  condemned  cell,  and 
then  delicately  informed-  that  the  establishment 
could  have  nothing  to  say  to  them.  Some,  indeed, 
had  the  good  luck  to  be  reprieved  a  little  longer, 
but  even  these  did  not  effect  a  very  flattering  or 
advantageous  bargain.  One  old  gentleman  had  a 
large  premium  to  pay  for  a  totter  in  his  knees ; 
another  for  an  extraordinary  circumference  in  the 
girth ;  and  a  dowager  of  high  respectability,  who 
was  afBicted  with  certain  undue  proportions  of 
width,  was  fined  most  exorbitantly.  The  only 
customer  who  met  with  anything  like  satisfactioo 
was  a  gigantic  man  of  Ireland,  with  whom  Death, 
I  thought,  was  likely  to  have  a  puoliag  contest. 

"  How  old  are  you,  sir?"  inqiured  an  examiner. 

"  Forty." 

"  You  seem  a  strong  man." 

"  I  am  the  strongest  man  in  Ireland." 

"  But  subject  to  the  gout!" 

"  No. — ^TIm  rheumatism. — ^Nothing  else,  upon 
my  soul." 

"  What  age  was  your  father  when  he  died? " 

"  Oh,  he  died  young ;  but  then  he  was  killed  in 
a  row." 

"  Have  yon  any  uncles  alive?" 

"  No :  Aey  were  all  killed  in  rows  too." 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  think  of  -returning  to  Ire- 
land?" 

"  May  be  I  shall,  some  day  or  other." 

"  What  security  can  we  have  that  you  are  not 
killed  in  a  row  yourself?" 

"  Ob,  never  fear !  I  aai  the  sweetest  temper  in 
the  world,  barring  when  I  'm  dining  out,  whieh  ia 
not  often." 

"  What,  sir,  yon  can  drink  a  little?" 

"  Three  bottles,  with  ease." 

"  Ay,  that  is  bad.  Tou  have  a  red  6ce  and 
look  apoplectic.  You  will,  no  doubt,  go  off  and- 
denly." 

"Devil  a  bit.  My  red  face  was  bom  with  me ; 
and  I  '11  lay  a  bet  I  live  longer  than  any  two  in 
the  room." 

"  But  three  bottlea " 

"  Never  you  mind  that.  I  don't  mean  to  drink 
more  than  a  bottle  and  a  half  in  future.  Besidea, 
I  intend  to  get  married,  if  I  can,  and  live  snug." 

A  debate  arose  amongst  the  directors  respecting 
this  gentleman's  eligibUiQr.    The  wonla  "row" 
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aad  "  tloee  bottles"  ran,  huiry-aearry,  toimd  the 
table.  Every  doff  had  a  soap  at  tbem.  At  last, 
howerei,  the  leader  of  the  pack  addreaaed  him  in 
a  demurring  growl,  and  agreed  that,  upon  his 
paying  a  slight  additional  premium  for  his  irregu- 
uurities,  he  diould  be  admitted  as  a  fit  subject. 

It  was  DOW  my  turn  to  exhibit;  but,  as  my 
fiiend  was  handing  me  forward,  my  progress  was 
arrested  by  the  entrance  of  a  young  lady  with  an 
.elderly  maid-serrant.  She  was  dressed  in  slight 
mourning,  was  the  most  sparkling  beauty  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  appeared  to  produce  an  instantane- 
ous  efiect,  even  upon  the  stony-hearted  directors 
themselves.  The  chairman  poUtely  requested  her 
to  take  a  seat  at  the  table,  and  immediately  en- 
tered into  her  business,  which  seemed  little  more 
than  to  show  herself  and  be  entitled  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  her  latt  husband  had 
insnied  his  life. 

"  Zounds,"  thought  I, "  twenty  thousand  pounds 
and  a  widow!" 

"  Ah,  madam !"  observed  the  cburmaa,  "  your 
husband  made  too  good  a  bargain  with  us.  I  told 
him  he  was  an  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man,  and 
not  likely  to  last ;  but  I  never  thought  he  would 
have  died  so  soon  after  bis  mazriage.'' 

An  elderly,  sickly  sort  of  a  man !  She  would 
marry  again,  of  oouise!  I  was  on  fire  ,to  be 
examined  before  her,  and  let  her  hear  a  favorable 
leport  of  mo.  As  luck  would  have  it,  she  had 
some  further  transactions  which  required  certain 
papers  to  be  sent  for,  and,  in  the  pause,  I  stepped 
ooUly  forward. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  my  laivyer,  with  a  smile 
which  whitened  the  tip  of  his  nose,  and  very 
nearly  sent  it  through  the  external  teguments, 

"  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr. ,  a  particular 

friend  of  mine,  who  is  desirous  of  insuring  his 
life.    Tou  perceive  he  is  not  of  your  dying  sort." 

The  directors  tamed  their  eyes  towards  me 
with  evident  satisfaction,  and  I  bad  the  vanity  to 
believe  that  the  widow  did  so  too. 

"  You  have  a  good  broad  chest,"  said  one.  "  I 
dare  say  vour  lungs  are  never  affected." 

*' Good  shoulders  too,"  said  another.  "Not 
likely  to  be  knocked  down  in  a  row." 

"  Strong  in  the  legs,  and  not  debilitated  by  dis- 
sipation," cried  a  thud.  "  I  think  this  gentleman 
will  suit  us." 

I  oonld  perceive  that,  during  diese  compliments 
and  a  few  others,  the  widow  was  very  much 
inclined  to  titter,  which  I  considered  as  much  as  a 
flirtation  commenced ;  and  when  I  was  ordered 
into  another  room  to  be  -farther  examined  by  the 
surgeon  in  attendance,  I  longed  to  tell  her  to  stop 
till  I  came  back.  The  professional  gentleman  did 
his  utmost  to  find  a  flaw  in  me,  but  was  obliged  to 
write  a  certificate,  with  which  I  reentered,  and 
had  the  satia&ction  of  hearingthe  chairman  read 
that  I  was  warranted  sound.  The  Board  con^^rat- 
i^ated  me  somewhat  jocosely,  and  the  widow 
laughed  outright.  Our  affairs  were  settled  ex- 
actly at  the  same  moment,  and  I  followed  her 
eloseW  down  stairs. 

"What  mad  trick  are  yon  at  now!"  inqoiied 
the  cormorant. 

"  I  am  going  to  hand  that  lady  to  her  carriage," 
I  respond^ ;  and  I  kept  my  word.  She  bowed  to 
me  with  much  courtesy,  laughed  again  and  de- 
sired her  servant  to  drive  home. 

"  Where  is  that,  Johnt"  said  I. 

"  Number ,  sir,  in street,"  said 

John ;  and  away  they  went.    ■  ■ 


We  walked  steadily  along,  the  bird  of  prer 
reckoning  up  the  advantages  of  his  bargain  with 
me,  and  I  in  a  mood  of  equally  iuterestLng  reflec- 
tion. 

"  What  are  you  pondering  about,  yoong  gentle- 
manl"  he  at  last  commenced. 

"  I  am  pondering  whether  or  no  you  have  not 
overreached  yourself  in  this  transaction." 

"How  80 f" 

"  Why,  I  begin  to  think  I  shall  be  obliged  to 
give  up  my  harum-scarum  way  of  life;  drink 
moderately,  leave  off  fox-hunting,  and  sell  my 
spirited  horses,  which,  you  know,  will  make  a 
material  difference  in  the  probable  date  of  my 
demise." 

"  But  where  is  the  necessity  for  your  doing  all 
this?" 

"  My  wife  will,  moet  likely,  make  it  a  stipnla- 
tion." 

"  Your  wifet" 

"Yes.  That  pretty,  disconsolate  widow  we 
have  just  parted  m>m.  You  may  laugh ;  bat,  if 
vou  choose  to  bet  the  insurance  which  yea  have 
bought  of  me  against  the  purchase-money,  I  will 
take  you  that  she  makes  me  a  sedate  married  man 
in  less  than  two  months." 

"  Done !"  said  the  cormorant,  his  features  again 
straining  their  buck-skins  at  the  idea  of  having 
made  a  double  profit  of  me.  "  Let  us  go  to  my 
house,  and  I  will  draw  a  deed  to  that  e&ct,  gra- 
tit." 

I  did  not  flinch  from  the  agreement.  My  case, 
I  knew,  was  desperate.  I  should  have  hanged 
myself  a  month  before  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Epeom  Races,  at  which  I  had  particular  business ; 
and  any  little  additional  reason  for  disgust  to  the 
world,  would,  I  thought,  be  rather  a  pleasure  than 
a  pain — provided  I  was  dise^pointed  in  the  lovely 
widow. 

Modesty  is  a  sad  bugbear  upon  fortune.  I  have 
known  many  who  have  not  been  oppressed  by  it 
remain  in  the  shade,  but  I  have  never  known  one 
who  emerged  with  it  into  prosperity.  In  my  own 
case  it  was  by  no  means  a  family  disease,  nor  had 
I  lived  in  any  way  by  which  I  was  likely  to  con- 
tract it.  Accordingly,  on  the  following  day,  I 
caught  myself  very  coolly  knocking  at  the  widow's 
door ;  and  so  entirely  had  I  been  occupied  in  con- 
sidering the  various  blessings  which  would  accrue 
to  both  of  us  from  our  union,  that  I  was  half-way 
1^  stairs  before  I  began  to  think  of  an  excuse  for 
my  intrusion.  The  drawing-room  was  vacant, 
and  I  was  left  for  a  moment  to  wonder  whether  I 
was  not  actually  in  some  temple  of  the  Loves  and 
Graces.  There  was  not  a  dung  to  be  seen  which 
did  not  breathe  with  tenderness.  The  ceiling  dis- 
played a  little  heaven  of  sportive  Cupicte,  the  cai- 
pet  a  wilderness  of  turtle-doves.  The  pictures 
were  a  series  of  the  lovee  of  Jupiter,  the  vases 
presented  nothing  but  heart's^ease  and  love-lies- 
bleeding;  the  very  canary  birds  were  inspired, 
and  baa  a  nest  with  two  young  ones ;  and  the  cat 
herself  looked  kindly  over  the  budding  beauties  of 
a  tortoise-shell  kitten.  What  a  place  for  a  sensi- 
tive heart  like  mine !  I  could  not  bear  to  look 
upon  the  mirrors  which  reflected  my  broad  shoul- 
ders (m  every  side,  like  so  many  giants ;  and  wouU 
have  given  the  world  to  appear  a  little  pale  and 
interesting,  although  it  might  have  injured  my  life 
a  dozen  years'  purchase.  Nevertheless,  I  was 
not  daunted,  and  I  looked  round,  for  something  to 
talk  about,  on  the  beauty's  usual  occupations, 
which  I  found  were  all  in  a  tone  with  what  I  had 
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before  remarked.  Upon  the  open  piano  lay  "Aold 
Robin  Grey,"  which  had,  no  doubt,  been  sang  in 
aliosion  to  her  late  husband.  On  the  table  was  a 
half-finished  drawing  of  Apollo,  which  was, 
equally  without  doubt,  meant  to  apply  to  her 
future  one  ;  and  round  about  were  strewed  the 
seductive  tomes  of  Moore,  Campbell,  and  Byron. 
"  This  witch,"  thought  I,  "  is  the  Tery  creature  I 
have  been  sighing  after !  I  would  have  married 
her  out  of  a  hedge-way,  and  worked  upon  the 
roads  to  maintain  her ;  but  with  twenty  thousand 
pounds — ay,  and  much  more,  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken, she  Would  create  a  fever  in  the  frosty  Cau- 
casus!" I  wraa  in  the  most  melting  mood  alive, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  the  fascin- 
ating object  of  my  speculations.  She  was  dressed 
in  simple  grey,  wholly  without  ornament,  and  her 
dark  brown  hair  was  braided  demurely  over  a  fore- 
head which  looked  as  lofty  as  her  face  was  lovely. 
The  reception  she  gave  mo  was  polite  and  grace- 
ful, but  somewhat  distant ;  and  I  perceived  that 
she  had  either  forgotten,  or  was  determined  not  to 
recognize,  me.  I  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this, 
and,  in  spite  of  my  constitntional  confidence,  felt 
not  a  little  embarrassed.  I  had,  perhaps,  mis- 
taken the  breakings  forth  of  a  yonng  and  buojrant 
spirit,  under  ridiculous  circumstances,  for  the 
encoaragement  of  volatile  coquetry ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  I  was  in  doubt  whether  I  should  not 
apologize  and  pretend  that  she  was  not  the  lady 
for  whom  my  visit  was  intended.  Bat  then  she 
was  so  beautiful !  Angels  and  ministers !  Nothing 
on  earth  could  have  sent  me  down  stairs  unless  1 
had  been  kicked  down!  "Madam,"  I  began — 
bat  my  blood  was  in  a  tormoil,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  recollect  precisely  what  I  said. 
Something  it  was,  however,  about  my  late  father 
and  her  lamented  husband,  absence  and  the  East 
Indies,  liver  complaints,  and  life  insurance ;  with 
compliments,  condolences,  pardon,  perturbation, 
and  preter-plu-perfect  impertinence.  The  lady 
looked  surprised,  broke  my  speech  with  two  or 
three  well-bred  ejaculations,  and  astonished  rae 
very  much  by  protesting  that  she  had  never  heard 
her  husband  mention  either  my  father  or  his  prom- 
ising littie  heir  apparent,  WilUam  Henry  Thomas, 
in  the  wholo  course  of  their  union.  "  Ah ! 
madam,"  said  I,  "  the  omission  is  extremely  natu- 
ral!  I  am  sure  I  am  not  at  all  offended  with  your 
late  husband  upon  that  score.  He  was  an  elderly, 
Mckly  sort  of  a  man.  My  father  always  told  him 
be  could  not  last,  but  he  never  thought  he  would 
have  died  so  soon  after  his  marriage.  He  had  not 
lime — he  had  not  time,  madam,  to  make  his  friends 
happy  by  introducing  them  to  you." 

I  believe,  upon  the  whole,  I  must  have  behaved 
remarkably  well,  for  the  widow  could  not  quite 
make  up  her  mind  whether  to  credit  me  or  not, 
which,  when  we  consider  the  very  slender  mate- 
rials I  had  to  work  upon,  is  saying  a  great  deal. 
At  last  I  contrived  to  make  the  conversation  glide 
away  to  Auld  Robin  Grey  and  the  drawing  of 
Apollo,  which  I  pronounced  to  be  a  chef  d'  ouvre. 
"  Permit  me,  however,  to  suggest,  that  the  sym- 
metry of  the  figure  would  not  be  destroyed  by  a 
littie  more  of  the  Hercules  in  the  shouldets,  which 
would  make  his  life  worth  a  much  longer  pur- 
chase. A  little  more  amplitude  in  the  chest  too, 
and  a  trifle  stronger  on  the  legs,  as  they  say  at  the 
Insurance  Office." — ^The  widow  looked  comically 
at  the  recollections  which  I  brought  to  her  mind ; 
her  rosy  lips  began  to  disclose  their  treasures  in  a 
half  smile;  and  this,  in  turn,  expanded  into  a 


laugh  like  the  laugh  of  Enphroeyne.  This  was 
the  very  thing  for  me.  I  was  always  ratlieT 
dashed  by  beauty  on  the  stilts ;  bnt  put  us  upon 
fair  ground,  and  I  never  supposed  that  I  conM  be 
otherwise  than  charming.  I  ran  over  all  die 
amusing  topics  of  the  day,  expended  a  tboossod 
admirable  jokes,  repeated  touching  passages  from 
a  new  poem  which  she  had  not  read,  laughed,  sen- 
timentalized, cuddled  the  kitten,  and  forgot  to  go 
away  till  I  had  sojourned  full  two  hours.  Euphro- 
syne  quite  lost  sight  of  my  questionable  introdao- 
tion,  and  chimed  in  with  a  wit  as  briUiant  as  her 
beauty ;  nor  did  she  put  on  a  single  grave  look 
when  I  volunteered  to  call  the  next  day  and  read 
the  remainder  of  the  poem. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  careAilly  I 
walked  home.  My  head  and  heart  were  full  o( 
the  widow  and  the  wager,  and  my  life  was  more 
precious  than  the  Pigot  Diamond .  I  kept  my  eyes 
sedulously  upon  the  pavement,  to  be  sure  that  the 
coal-holes  were  closed ;  and  I  never  once  crossed 
the  street  without  looking  both  waya,  to  calculate 
the  dangers  of  being  run  over.  When  I  arrived, 
I  was  presented  with  a  letter  from  my  attorney, 
giving  me  the  choice  of  an  ensigncy  in  a  regiment 
which  was  ordered  to  the  West  Indies,  or  of 

foing  missionary  to  New  Zealand.  I  wrote  to 
hn,  in  answer,  that  it  was  perfectiy  immaterial  to 
me  whedier  I  was  cut  off  by  the  yellow  fever  or 
devoured  by  cannibals,  but  that  I  had  boMness 
which  would  prevent  me  fVom  availing  myaelf  of 
either  alternative  for  two  months,  at  least. 

The  next  morning  found  me  again  at  the  door 
of  Enphrosyne,  who  gave  me  her  lily  hand,  and 
received  me  with  the  smile  of  an  old  acquaintance. 
Afiairs  went  on  pretty  much  the  same  aa  they  did 
on  the  preceding  day.  The  poem  was  long,  her 
singing  exquisite,  my  anecdote  of  New  ZMland 
irresistible,  and  we  again  forgot  ourselves  till  it 
was  necessary,  in  common  politeness,  to  ask  me  to 
dinner.  Here  her  sober  attire,  which  for  some 
months  had  been  a  piece  of  mere  gratuitous 
respect,  was  exchanged  for  a  low  evening  dress, 
and  my  soul,  which  was  brimming  before,  was  in  - 
an  agony  to  find  room  for  my  increasing  trans- 
ports. Her  spirits  were  sportive  as  butterflies, 
and  flattered  over  the  flowers  of  her  imagination 
with  a  grace  that  was  quite  miraculous.  She 
ridiculed  the  rapidity  of  our  acquaintance,  eulo- 
gized my  modesty  till  it  was  we]]  nigh  burnt  to  a 
cinder,  and  every  now  and  then  sharpened  her  wit 
by  a  delicate  recurrence  to  Apollo  and  the  sfaoni- 
ders  of  Hercules. 

The  third  aTid  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  day,  with 
twice  as  many  more,  were  equally  productive  of 
excuses  for  calling,  and  reasons  for  remaining, 
till  at  last  I  took  upon  me  to  call  and  remain  with- 
out troubling  myself  about  the  one  or  the  other. 
I  was  received  with  progressive  cordiality ;  and, 
at  last,  with  a  mixture  of  timidity  which  asBnred 
me  of  tiie  anticipation  of  a  catastrophe  which  was, 
at  once,  to  decide  the  question  with  the  insaranoe 
office,  and  determine  the  course  of  my  travels. 
One  day  I  found  the  Peri  sitting  rather  penuvely 
at  work,  and  as  usual,  I  took  my  seat  opposite  to 
her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  she,  "  that  I  have 
been  mightily  imposed  upon." 

"  By  whom?"  I  inquired. 

"  By  one  of  whom  you  have  the  highest  opin- 
ion— by  yourself." 

"  In  what  do  you  mistrust  me?" 

"  Come,  now,  will  it  pleaie  yon  to  be  candid, 
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SOHANO  OP  A  BEDSTEAD. 


■nd  tell  me  hoaestly  that  all  that  exceedingly  intel- 
ligUile  BtoTT  about  your  father  and  the  liver  com- 
plaint, and  heaven  knowa  what,  was  a  mere  feb- 
rieationt" 

"Will  it  please  you  to  let  me  thread  that 
needle,  for  I  see  that  you  are  taking  aim  at  the 
wrong  end  of  it?" 

"  Nonsense !    Will  you  answer  me?" 

"  I  think  I  conld  put  the  finishing  touch  to  that 
sprig.  Do  jou  not  see?"  I  continoed,  jnmpiog 
up  and  leamog  over  her.  "  It  should  be  done  so 
— and  then  so. — ^What  stitch  do  you  call  that  V 

The  beauty  was  not  altogether  in  a  mood  for 
joking.  I  took  her  hand — it  trembled — and  so  did 
mine. 

"  Will  you  pardon  me?"  I  whispered.  "  I  am 
a  Winer,  a  countorfeit,  a  poor,  swindling,  disrepu- 
table vagabond, — but  1  love  yon  to  my  soul." 

The  work  dropped  upon  her  knee. 
•         •••••• 

In  about  a  ibrtnight  from  this  time  I  addressed 
the  following  note  to  my  friend. 

Dear  Sir, — It  will  give  you  great  pleasure  to 
hear  that  my  prospects  are  mending,  and  that  yon 
have  lost  your  wager.  As  I  intend  settling  the 
insurance  on  my  wife,  I  shall,  of  course,  think  you 
entitled  to  the  job.  Should  your  trifling  loss  in 
me  oblige  you  to  become  an  ensign  in  the  West 
Indies  or  a  missionary  in  New  Zealand,  yon  may 
lely  upon  my  interest  there. 


BoaiKct  or  a  Bidstsad.— TheinnwhereKichard 
m.  abode  during  his  brief  sojourn  at  Leicester,  even 
the  very  bed  oa  which  he  there  reposed,  are  not 
exempt  from  the  tales  of  horror  which  are  associated 
with  the  memory  of  this  prince.  On  his  departure 
for  BoBwonh  it  appears  firom  the  result  that  he  must 
have  left  many  articles  of  value,  either  too  cumber- 
aome  to  be  removed,  or  in  themselves  ill-suited  for  a 
temporary  encampment,  at  the  house  of  entertain- 
ment where  he  had  been  abiding,  and  which,  as  being 
the  chief  hosteby  in  Leicester,  was  distinguished  by 
the  appellation  of  Richard's  badge,  "the  Silvery 
'Boar :"  but  on  his  defeat  and  death,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  his  followers,  the  victorious  army,  with  the 
infuriated  rage  which  in  all  ages  accompanies  any 
pcxmlar  excitement,  compelled  the  owner  of  the  inn  to 
pull  down  the  emblem  of  the  deceased  king,  and  to 
snbstitute  the  bhie  for  the  white  boar.  The  apart- 
ments which  the  king  had  occupied  were  pillaged  and 
ransacked,  and  the  hangings  of  the  richly-carved  bed 
on  which  he  had  slept  during  his  stay  in  the  town 
were  torn  off,  and  either  carried  away  as  booty  wii 
other  portable  articles,  or  were  destroy e<>on  the  spot. 
The  bedstead^  however,  being  large  and  heavy,  and 
apparently  of^  no  great  value,  was  suffered  to  remain 
mdistnrbed  with  the  people  of  the  house ;  thenceforth 
eontinning  a  piece  of  standing  furniture,  and  passing 
from  tenant  to  tenant  with  the  inn ;  for  King  Richara 
and  his  secretary  being  both  slain,  and  all  his  confi- 
dential fiiends  executed,  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  it 
«aald  not  be  known  that  the  weight  of  the  bollqr 
wooden  framework  left  in  his  sleeping  apartment 
arose  from  its  being  in  reality  the  military  chest  of 
the  deceased  monarch.  It  was  at  once  his  coffer  and 
his  couch.  Many  years,  however,  rolled  on  bisfore 
this  singular  fact  became  known,  and  then  it  was 
only  accidentally  discovered,  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  a  piece  of  gold  dropping  on  the  floor  when 
the  wife  of  the  proprietor  was  making  a  bed  which 
had  been  placed  upon  it.  On  closer  examination  a 
double  bottom  was  discovered,  the  intermediate  space 
between  which  was  found  to  be  filled  with  gold  coin 
to  a  considerable  amount. 

The  treasure  thus  marvellously  obtained,  although 
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careftiUy  concealed,  helped  in  time  to  elevate  the 
humble  publican,  "  a  man  of  low  condition,"  to  the 

Sroud  station  of  chief  magistrate  of  his  native'  town. 
'Ut  at  his  death  the  vast  riches  that  accrued  to  his 
widow  excited  the  eupidily  of  menials  connected  with 
her  establishment :  and  the  wilful  murder  of  their 
mistress,  in  X613,  led  to  the  execution  of  her  female 
servant,  and  of  seven  men  concerned  with  her  in  the 
ruthless  deed :  thus  adding  another  tragedy  to  the 
many  of  higher  import  wUch  are  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  recollection  of  this  unhappy  prmce. 

The  inn  itself,  rendered  so  remarkable  as  the  Isist 
abiding  place  of  the  last  monarch  of  the  middle  ages, 
"a  large,  handsome,  half-timber  house,  with  one 
story  projecting  over  the  other,"  remained  for  upwards 
of  three  centuries  unchanged,  an  interesting  relic 
alike  of  the  architecture  of  its  period  as  of  the 
remarkable  epoch  which  it  perpetuated.  But  in  the 
year  1836,  although  undecayed,  uninjured,  and  defy- 
mg  the  ravages  of  time,  this  venerable  fabric  was 
razed  to  the  grotmd,  to  the  regret  of  all  who  hold 
sacred  such  historical  memorials,  and  hallow  the 
relics  which  link  bygone  ages  with  the  present 
time.  Its  site,  with  the  appellation  of  an  adjoining 
thorooghfiue  to  which  it  formed  an  angle,  and 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  "  Blue  Boar-lane," 
together  with  the  description  and  delineation  of  its 
mctnresque  appearance,  are  now  all  that  connects 
King  Richard:  with  this  interesting  memorial  of  hia 
last  days  at  Leicester. 

Not  so,  however,  the  bedstead.  That  appendage 
to  the  inn,  althou^  three  hundred  and  fifty  yean 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  used  by  the  sovereign,  is 
still  in  existence,  <nd  in  the  most  perfect  state  of 
preservaticn.  Richly  and  curiously  carved  in  oak, 
with  fleur-de-lis  profusely  scattered  over  it,  its  panels 
Inlaid  with  black,  brown,  and  white  woods,  the  styles 
consisting  of  Saracenic  figures  in  high  relief,  it 
proves,  firom  the  singularity  of  its  construction,  the 
true  purpose  for  which  it  was  designed,  every  portion 
of  it  but  the  body  being  fabricated  to  take  to  pieces 
and  put  up  at  will ;  so  that  for  travelling  it  speedily 
became  transformed  into  a  huge  chest,  althou(^ 
ingeniously  fhmied  for  the  twofold  purpose  which  led 
to  its  preservation.  This  relic,  insignificant  in  itself, 
is  the  only  known  memorial  connected  with  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Richard  III. — Corofiat  Htiaeit 
Skhard  UI. 


CoDiASE  OF  Saxe  Cobubo  Ootha. — A  late  duke, 
over  whom,  at  his  death,  so  many  eulogiums  were 
uttered  in  this  country  as  so  virraons  a  prince,  was 
universally  known  in  Germany  by  the  title  oif  the 
Falschmfinzer — that  is,  the  coiner  of  false  money — 
because  to  pay  his  debts  he  coined  a  mass  of  bad 
money,  and  then  issued  an  order  that  what  was  ]nid 
away  out  of  the  country  should  never  come  in  again, 
and  what  remained  in  it  should  never  be  taken  again 
by  government.  Many  of  his  own  officers  are  said 
to  hare  suffered  severely  by  this  act,  having  consid- 
erable quantities  in  their  hands.  Much  of  this  money 
is  still  m  existence  in  other  states,  and  is  paid  among 
the  coin  to  strangers.  When  you  offer  to  put  it  away 
again,  they  say,  "  Oh,  that  is  a  Oobnrgher !  it  is  good 
for  nothing."  To  what  traveller  in  Germany  has  not 
this  occurred?  It  did  tome  many  a  time,  till  I  began 
to  know  the  foee  of  a  Cobargher.— lf«imtt'«  Oermm 
Exp*ritn€«s. 

woman's  destint. 
Is  not  the  life  of  wtmian  all  bound  up 
In  her  affections  ?— What  hath  >*«  to  do 
In  this  Ueak  world  alone  ?— It  may  be  well 
For  man  on  his  triiunphal  course  to  more 
TTncumbered  by  soft  bonds ;  but  n*  were  bom 
For  love  and  ^ief. 

ilfn.  flOMMi 
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REC0LLBCTI0M8   Of   TBB  BKFBEOE  NAPOLEON. 


From  the  Rumliwr. 

Recollections  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  dnriDg  the 
fiiat  tbiee  yeus  of  his  captivity  on  the  Island  of 
St.  Helena.  By  Mrs.  Abbli.,  late  Min  Elixa- 
beth  Batoombe.    Moiiay. 

We  haTB  read  this  little  Tolune  with  the  great- 
est pleasure.  The  time  is  past  when  it  would 
have  been  the  rage  of  the  season  in  which  it  m»- 
peaied :  bttt  its  contents  are  better  suited  to  uie 
calmer  and  steadier  interest  which  now  centres 
in  the  character  of  Napoleon. 

Mrs.  Abell's  father  neld  a  government  appoint- 
ment in  St.  Helena,  and  lived  in  the  prettiest 
private  house  of  the  island,  at  the  time  of  its  selec- 
tion for  the  place  of  the  ez-emperor's  exile. 
When  Napoleon  rode  through  his  rocky  prison 
the  day  after  he  landed  &om  the  NorthitmberUmd, 
he  took  so  great  a  fiuicy  to  Mr.  Balcombe's  cottage 
that  a  temporary  residence  there  until  Longwood 
should  be  ready  was  arranged  at  his  earnest  request. 
The  writer  of  this  book,  Mr.  BUoombe's  jroungeet 
daughter,  was  then  little  more  than  a  child,  but 
jemarkaUe  for  her  prettiness  and  vivacity.  Per- 
haps these  attracted  Napoleon  less  than  a  htd)it  of 
wilfolness,  and  a  disposition  to  sprightly  mischief, 
which  Mrs.  Abell  very  frankly  confesses.  The 
&llea  emperor  had  a  rmdy  syinpathy  for  qualities 
of  this  kmd,  and  met  them  with  congenial  play 
fiilneas.  His  games  of  romp  with  little  Mias  Bu- 
oombe,  and  particularly  his  debut  in  blind-man's- 
haS,  were  dte  earliest  European  gossip  of  the 
illusliioas  exile. 

The  lady  now  writes  of  that  curious  incident  of 
her  life,  with  recollections  as  vivid,  after  the  lapse 
of  twenty-nine  years,  as  of  events  of  yesterday, 
Bat  she  intimates  that  her  memory  has  had  assis- 
tance from  notes  committed  to  paper  at  the  time. 
"  Could  these  recollections  of  the  emperor,"  she 
adds,  "  have  been  published  without  her  name, 
they  would  long  ago  have  appeared ;  but  feeling 
that  the  sole  merit  to  which  they  could  lay 
claim  consisted  in  their  being  feithful  records  of 
him,  and  that  if  produced  anonymously,  there 
woidd  be  no  guarantee . for  their  truth;  being, 
moreover,  desirous  to  shun  publicity,  and  unequal 
to  the  task  of  authorship ;  the  undertaking  has 
been  postponed  from  time  to  time,  and  perhaps 
would  have  been  delayed  still  longer,  but  for  the 
pressure  of  calamitous  circumstances,  which  com- 
pels her  to  hesitate  no  longer,  but  with  all  their 
■nperfeotions  on  their  head  to  send  these  pages  at 
once  into  the  world." 

We  obeerve  with  rwret  what  is  here  implied, 
bat  it  gives  a  tone  of  feeling  to  the  book  which 
harmonizes  vrell  with  its  not  unaflfecting  anecdotes 
of  fallen  greatness.  We  do  not  care,  at  this  time, 
to  oSet  much  meed  of  sympathy  to  the  sufferings 
tad  reverses  of  Napoleon.  But  perhaps  there  are 
tfbme  considerations  which  time  will  reiterate  and 
admit  hereafter,  in  excuse  of  the  tarbulent  ambi- 
tion which  of  him^lf  made  its  last  and  greatest 
victim.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  revolutionary 
country,  of  a  restless  and  excited  people ;  with 
power  which  was  based  on  victories,  and  only  by 
victory  sustainable.  He  had  none  of  the  supports 
of  the  old  tyrannies,  to  which  his  career  gave  the 
terrible  shook  they  still  so  sorely  suffer  from. 
'  That  solitary  good  may  be  remembered  amid  the 
disastrotts  errors  and  capital  crimes  he  committed ; 
some  of  which  were  doubtless  forced  upon  him,  by 
the   alternative  that  so    often,  however  falsely, 


MMoed  to  preMnt  itself^  of  nnhomwtod  aap 
or  utter  anwhililion. 

At  any  rate,  the  neater  the  qiproaeh  that  ia 
made  to  the  really  private  recesses  of  Napolea*^ 
lifb,  the  better  we  most  think  of  his  heart.  It  ii 
the  eorafbrt  of  our  cimimoo  nature  to  feel  this,  aot 
of  him  only,  but  of  even  worse  tnilitaTy  deepiMs 
than  he  was.  It  is  the  charm  of  Mn.  Abell's 
book.  Even  in  his  best  good  ImmoT,  Napoleon 
could  not  always  divest  hinoelf  of  a  oeitaio  l^^ 
ful  show  of  malice,  and  we  have  observed  what 
first  attracted  him  in  Miss  Balcombe.  But  than 
is  lees  of  it  in  her  Secolleetiont  than  in  any  ve 
remember.  N^ioleon  was  ordinarily  so  modi  of 
an  actor,  even  in  private  relations,  that  his  heart 
was  absolutely  known  to  few.  The  good  city  of 
Paris  made  such  peeuUar  claims  upon  him,  that 
even  as  husband  and  fether  he  was  coniBoiily  at 
work  with  his  role.  But  his  first  fSew  months  at 
St.  Helena  were  favoraUe  to  sincerity.  He  had 
not  lest  the  hope  of  a  jKMsible  return  to  the  world : 
the  deepest  anguish  of^his  fall  had  not  struck  him : 
those  questions  which  more  than  any  other  per- 
plexed and  confnsed  his  life — What  will  Uiory 
tdlf  What  wUl  fOMterity  ihinkf  What  mil  tkey 
say  <tf  Paris  f — had  not  been  revived  with  added 
bitterness  by  his  paltry  disputes  with  Sir  Hodsoa 
Lowe. 

To  these  first  few  months  Un.  Abdl's  KttoOie' 
tions  chiefly  relate,  and  we  have  found  in  tbem  a 
most  lively,  curious,  and  pleasing  picture  of  Napo- 
leon. There  is  in  ihem  a  charming  rerisimilitade 
and  warmth  of  feeling.  They  are  written  with 
the  grace,  cordiality,  and  unaffectedness,  of  a  sea- 
sible,  earnest,  and  aocompliahed  woman. 

TBI  nSST  KVENIlfa  AT  KB.  BITCOSBB'S. 

"  He  then  asked  me  to  sing,  -and  I  sang,  as  wd 
as  I  could,  the  Scotch  song,  ■  Ye  banks  and  braes.' 
When  I  finished,  he  said  it  was  the  jvettiest  English 
air  he  had  ever  heard.  I  replied  it  was  a  Sccnisk 
ballad,  not  English ;  and  he  remarked,  he  thought  it 
too  pretty  to  be  English :  '  their  music  is  vile— (he 
worst  in  the  world.'  He  then  inquired  if  I  knew  any 
French  songs,  and  among  others,  ■  Vive  Henri  Qnatrs.' 
I  said  I  did  not.  He  began  to  hum  the  air,  becams 
abstracted,  and,  leaving  his  seat,  marched  roand  the 
room,  keeping  time  to  the  song  'he  was  singing. 
When  he  hsd  done,  he  asked  me  what  I  thon^t  of 
it ;  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  like  it  at  all,  for  I  cooU 
not  make  out  the  air.  In  fact,  Napoleon's  voice  was 
most  nnmniiii-Al,  nor  do  I  think  he  bad  any  ear  fo 
music ;  for  neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  in  any  of  his 
subsequent  attempts  at  singing,  could  I  ever  ducever 
what  tune  ifcwas  he  was  executing." 

It  is  Bourrienne,  we  think,  who  obaerree  in  hb 
Ql-natured  way  that  Napoleon  never  thought  of 
singing  or  the  chase,  for  neither  of  which  had  ha 
the  smallest  natural  taste,  until  he  assumed  the 
imperial  purple.  It  was  then,  as  he  was  showing 
the  world  the  powers  of  empire  which  were  bom 
in  him,  that  he  resolved  to  exhibit  himself  no  leas 
fitted,  aa  by  instinct,  for  the  pleasoies  supposed  to 
be  royal. 

rapolboh's  bowl. 

"Shortly  after  his  arrival,  a  little  girl,  Hias  legb 
the  daughter  of  a  friend,  came  to  visit  us  at  the  Briars. 
The  poor  child  had  heard  such  terrific  stories  of  Bona- 
parte, that  when  I  told  her  he  was  coming  up  the 
lawn,  she  dung  to  me  in  an  agony  of  terror.  For- 
getting my  own  former  fears,  I  was  cruel  enough  to 
mn  out  and  tell  Napoleon  of  the  child's  fright,  begnng 
him  to  come  into  the  house.    He  walked  up  to  Mr, 
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•lid,  teoriiiiig  up  his  hair  with  his  hand,  shook  his 
head,  making  borhble  faces,  and  giving  a  sort  of 
savage  bowl.  The  little  girl  screamed  so  violently, 
that  mamma  was  alraid  she  would  go  into  hysterics, 
and  took  her  out  of  the  room.  Napoleon  laughed  a 
good  deal  at  the  idea  of  his  being  such  a  bugbear, 
and  would  hardly  believe  me  when  I  told  him  that  I 
had  stood  in  the  same  dismay  of  him.  When  I  made 
this  confession,  he  tried  to  frighten  me  as  he  had  poor 
little  Miss  I-egg,  by  brushing  up  his  hair,  and  distort- 
ing his  features ;  but  he  looked  more  grotesque  than 
horrible,  and  I  only  langhed  at  him.  He  then  (as  a 
last  resource)  tried  the  howl,  but  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessfU.  and  seemed,  I  thought,  a  little  provoked  that 
be  could  not  frighten  me.  He  said  the  howl  was 
Cossack,  and  it  certainly  was  barbaroos  eaoo^  for 
anything." 

AM  TTITLOOEED-rOR  Btdirr. 

"He  took  a  good  deal  of  exercise  at  this  period, 
and  was  fond  of  taking  exploring  walks  in  the  valley 
and  adjacent  mountain.  One  evening  be  strolled  out, 
accompanied  by  General  G.ourgaud,  my  sister,  and 
myseu,  into  a  meadow  in  whM:h  some  cows  were 
grazing.  One  of  these,  the  moment  she  saw  our 
paity,  pat  her  bead  down  and  (I  beUeve)  her  tail  up, 
tad.  advanced  i  pat  it  charge  against  the  emperor. 
He  made  a  skilml  and  r^id  retreat,  and  leapng 
nimbly  over  a  wall,  placed  this  rampart  between 
himself  and  the  enemy.  But  General  Goorgand 
valiantly  stood  his  ground,  and,  drawing  Tci»  sword, 
threw  himself  between  his  sovereign  and  the  cow, 
exdaiming, '  This  is  the  second  time  I  have  savea 
the  emperor's  life.'  Napoleon  laughed  heartily  when 
be  heard  the  general's  boast,  and  jaid,  <  He  ought  to 
have  pat  himself  in  the  positicn  to  repel  cavalry.'  I 
told  hun  the  cow  appeared  tranquillized,  and  stopped 
the  moment  he  di^ppeared,  SLiid  be  continBed  to 
langh,  and  said,  'She  wished  to  save  the  EngUsh 
sovCruneat  the  expense  and   tnmble  of  keeping 

Bun>-itAirVBt)rr. 
"Napoleon  then  taking  his  hat,  waved  it  suddenly 
before  my  eyes,  and  the  shadow  and  the  wind  it 
made,  startling  me,  I  drew  back  my  head :  <  Ah,  leetle 
monkee,'  he  exclaimed  in  English, '  you  can  see  pretty 
well.'  He  then  proceeded  to  tie  anoUier  handkerchief 
over  thp  first,  which  completely  excluded  every  ray 
of  light.  I  was  then  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  game  began.  The  emperor  commenced 
by  creeping  stealthily  up  to  me^  and  giving  my  nose 
a  very  sharp  twinge ;  I  knew  it  was  he,  both  from 
the  act  itself  and  flrom  his  footstep.  I  dart  Jl  for- 
ward, and  very  nearly  succeeded  m  catching  imm 
bat  bounding  actively  away,  he  eluded  my  grasp.  I 
then  groped  about,  and,  advancing  again,  he  this  time 
took  hold  of  my  ear  and  pulled  it.  I  stretched  out  my 
hands  instantly,  and  in  the  exultation  of  the  nioment 
•creamed  out,  '  I  have  got  you — I  have  got  you ;  now 
you  shall  be  blindfolded ! '  but  to  my  mortification  it 
proved  to  be  my  sister,  ander  cover  of  whom  Napo- 
leon had  advanced,  stretching  his  hand  over  her 
bewL" 

turcoBoii's  smusB. 
"Hie  emperor's  English,  of  which  he  sometimes 
spoke  a  few  words,  was  the  oddest  in  the  world.  He 
had  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  quantity  of 
wine  drunk  by  English  gentlemen,  and  used  always 
to  ask  me,  after  we  had  had  a  party,  how  many  bot- 
tles of  wine  my  father  dl^ank,  and  then  laughing,  and 
cotmting  on  his  fingers,  generally  made  the  number 
five.  One  day,  to  annoy  me,  he  said  that  my  coun- 
trywomen drank  gin  and  brandy ;  and  then  added,  in 
English,  'Ton  laike  veree  moshdieenk,  Mees,  some- 
times brandee,  geen.' " 

Our  concluding  extracts  are  from  the  sadder 
time  of  the  rasideaoe  at  Longwood. 
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"  The  officer  first  appoii^ted  to  ezerase  stirvmllance 
over  him  when  at  Loogwood  was  a  Captain  Fopple- 
ton,  of  the  S3rd  regiment.  It  was  his  duty  to  attend' 
him  in  his  rides,  and  the  orders  given  on  these  occa- 
sions were,  '  that  he  was  not  to  lose  sight  of  Napo- 
leon.' The  latter  was  one  day  riding  with  Geneitils 
Bertrand,  Montholon,  Gourgand,  and  the  xvA  of  his 
suite,  along  one  of  the  mountainous  bridle-paths  at 
St.  Helena,  with  the  orderly  officer  in  attendance. 
Suddenly  the  eilrperor  turned  short  round  to  his  left, 
and  spurring  his  horse  violently,  urged  him  up  the 
face  of  the  precipice,  making  the  large  stones  fly  from 
under  him  down  the  mountain,  and  leaving  Uie  or- 
derly officer  aghast,  gazing  at  him  in  terror  for  his 
safety,  and  doubt  as  to  his  intentions.  Although 
equally  well  mounted,  none  of  his  generals  daied  to 
follow  him.  Either  Captain  Poppleton  could  not  de- 
pend on  his  horse,  or  his  horse  was  tmequal  to  the  ta^ 
of  following  Napoleon — and,  giving  it  up  at  once,  he 
rode  instantly  on  to  Sir  George  Cockbnm,  who  hap- 

gmed  at  the  time  to  be  dining  with  my  father  at  the 
riars.  He  arrived  breathless  at  our  house,  anc^ 
setting  all  ceremony  aside,  demanded  to  see  Sir 
George,  on  business  of  the  utmost  importance.  He 
was  ushered  at  once  into  the  dining-room.  The  ad- 
miral was  in  the  act  ofodiseussing  bis  soup,  and  lis- 
tened with  an  imperturbable  countenance  to  the  agi- 
tated detail  of  the  occurrence,  wi'h  Captain  Fopme- 
ton's  startling  exclamation  of  '  Oh !  sir,  I  have  lost 
the  emperor.'  He  very  quietly  advised  him  to  return 
to  Longwood,  where  he  would  most  probably  find 
General  Bonaparte.  This,  as  he  prognosticated,  was 
the  case,  and  Napoleon  often  afterwards  laughed  at 
the  consternation  he  had  created." 

The  result  of  this  absurd  and  dishonorable, 
because  quite  unnecessary,  system  of  espionage  is 
well  known.  Napoleon  rorehore  hia  exercise  and 
fell  into  the  illness  which  ended  with  his  life. 
Mrs.  Abell  thus  describes  the  view  from  Long- 
wood  and  one  of  his  "  &vorite  pastimes." 

"On  the  opposite  side,  the  eye  rested  on  a  dismal 
and  rugged-looking  mountain,  whose  stupendous  side 
was  here  and  there  diversified  by  patches  of  wild  sam- 
phire, prickly  pears,  and  aloes,  serving  to  break  but 
slightly  the  tinifonn  sterility  of  the  iron-colored  rocks, 
the  whole  range  of  which  exhibited  little  more  than 
hu^  apertures  of  caserns,  and  ovarhanging  clifis, 
\vhicb,  m  the  eariy  years  of  the  colonization  of  the 
island,  horded  shelter  to  heids  qi  wild  goats.  I  re- 
member hearing  MadaWe  Bertrand  tell  my  mother, 
that  one  of  Napdeon's  favorite  pastimes  was  to  watch 
the  clouds  as  they  rolled  over  the  highest  point  of  that 
gigantic  mountain,  and  as  the  mists  wreathed  them- 
selves into  fantastic  draperies  around  its  summit, 
sometimes  obscuring  the  valleys  flxim  sight,  and 
occasionally  stretching  themselves  out  far  to  sea,  his 
imagination  would  take  wing,  and  indulge  itself  in 
shaping  out  the  future  ftojn  these  vapory  nothings." 

She  waa  heisdf  witiiMB  to  mollwr  of  the  m- 
Bources  left  him : 

"We  found  him  in  the  hilliard-room,  employed 
looking  over  some  very  large  maps,  and  moving 
about  a  number  of  pins,  some  with  red  heads,  odiers 
with  black.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  ?  He 
re{died  that  he  was  fighting  over  E^gain  some  of  his 
battles,  and  that  the  red'-headed  pins  were  meant  to 
represent  the  EngKah,  and  Uie  black  to  indicate  the 
Fivnch.  One  of  his  chief  anuisemeats  was  going 
through  the  evolalioiis  of  a  lost  battle,  to  see  if  it 
were  possible  by  any  better  mancenviiag  to  hsve 
won  it" 

Her  account  of  the  change  in  his  aftpearance 
after  this  change  in  the  habits  of  his  life,  is  melan- 
choly in  the  extraiae.   "  Hia  itf»  waa  litenlly  th« 
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color  of  yellow  wax,  and  his  cheeks  had  fallen  in 
pouches  on  either  side  his  face.  His  ancles  were 
so  swollen  that  the  flesh  literally  hung  over  his 
shoes ;  he  was  so  weak  that  without  resting  one 
hand  on  a  table  near  him,  and  the  other  on  the 
dioulder  of  an  attendant,  he  could  not  have 
stood."  So  he  passed  the  last  three  wretched 
years  of  his  life  :  finding  in  occasional  tidings  of 
generous  sympathy  and  kindness  from  Holland 
House,  the  sohtaiy  ray  of  hope  that  broke  across 
the  gloom. 

"  Napoleon,  when  speaking  of  her  lad3rship,  always 
called  her  '  La  bonne  Lady  Holland,'  and  expressed 
himself  very  grateful  for  her  kindness  and  attention 
to  him,  when  abandoned  by  the  world  in  that  desolate 
island.  He  remarked  that  all  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  great  Fox  abounded  in  liberal  and  gen- 
erous sentiments.  In  speaking  of  that  statesman  he 
used  to  say,  '  He  was  sincere  Mid  honest  in  his  inten- 
tions, and  Dad  he  Ured,  England  would  not  hare  been 
desolated  by  war  j  he  was  the  only  minister  who  knew 
the  interests  of  his  country.' " 

We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  Mrs.  Abell'a 
pleasing  little  Tolume  has  been  as  successful  aa  it 
deaerree  to  be. 


WKSTKBN    BAIBiST. 


From  the  l^ectator. 

MB.  hay's  WESTEBN  BABBABY. 

Mb.  Hat,  a  son  of  the  Britiah  consul  at  Tan- 
gier, undertook  a  tour  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  meet 
famous  tribe  of  Arab  horse-dealers  in  Morocco, 
with  the  object  of  purchasing  a  barb  for  the 
queen.  The  expedition  was  not  immediately  suc- 
cessful ;  owing,  as  the  chieftain  informed  Mr.  Hay 
priTately,  to  the  insecurity  of  property ;  less  care 
being  now  taken  of  the  breed,  as  the  emperor  paid 
them  the  compliment  of  selecting  any  remarkable 
animal,  forgetting  to  pay  for  it.  But  if  her  majesty 
was  disappointea  in  the  barb,  it  was  the  means  of 

Erocuring  Mr.  Hay's  book ;  which  so  fhr  as  the 
eges  are  concerned  is  a  better  thing. 
The  tour  of  the  gentleman  in  search  of  a  horse 
was  not  very  extensive  ;  reaching  only  from  Tan- 
gier to  Laiaiche,  or  E!l  Arache,*  a  decayed  sea- 
port town  on  the  Atlantic,  Ijring  between  Tangier 
and  the  once  dreaded  Sallee.  Neither  were  bis 
personal  adventures  very  considerable ;  involving 
little  more  than  some  sporting-scenes,  the  incidents 
of  the  road  among  as  wild  a  people  as  exists  short 
of  savageness,  and  the  novelty  of  the  characters  he 
encountered.  The  interest  of  Mr.  Hay's  narrative 
arises  from  his  lively  though  rather  artificial  mode 
of  recounting,  and  still  more  from  his  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners  of  the 

Qle,  among  whom  he  has  been  in  a  measure 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  tour  is  a  means  by 
which  Mr.  Hay  puts  forward  his  observations  upon 
Moorish  character,  and  exhibits  Moorish  manners 
and  superstitions.  Scarcely  has  the  party  left  the 
town  when  they  are  overtaken  by  a  traveller: 
they  salute  each  other  after  the  old  Spanish  fash- 
ion ;  journey  together ;  and  the  stranger  tells  the 
tale  of  a  celebrated  robber,  curiously  illustrative  of 
Moorish  life  and  romance.  By-and-by,  the  consu- 
lar party  fall  in  with  a  band  of  hnnters,  whom  they 
join ;  and  after  their  sport,  as  they  sit  round  the 
repast,  they  tell  their  taJea  of  the  chase  ;  the  "  son 
of  the  English  "  contributing  a  former  adventure, 
which  had  made  some  noise  among  the  Nimiods 
of  Western  Barbary.    In  this  manner  the  whole 

*  In  some  older  maps  it  figures  as  "  Arrais." 


journey  proceeds;  its  narrative  &equently  varied 
by  the  introduction  of  native  story-tdlers  and  their 
stories,  or  by  Mr.  Hay's  reminiaoences  of  former 
adventures,  or  anecdotes  of  Moorish  life.  Thia,  no 
doubt,  gives  somewhat  of  an  artificial  character  to 
the  composition;  and  Mr.  Hay's  manner,  as  we 
have  said,  is  not  quite  free  from  that  defect ;  bot  it 
dramatizes  the  character  of  the  people,  aitd  lbs 
book  is  animated,  varied,  readable,  and  fixeah.  We 
are  made  to  apprehend  the  Moors  better.  We 
see  more  fully  some  of  those  traits  which  Shak>- 
pere  infused  mto  Othello,  and  which  he  most  ]m>- 
bably  derived  orally  from  traders  to  Morocco  or 
returned  captives.  The  following  example  at  first 
sight  looks  like  a  piece  of  obdurate  revenee ;  bnt  it 
really  seems  to  have  been  dictated  by  a  oaibariaa 
sense  of  duty.  "  No,  Heaven  foiefend !  I  would 
not  kill  thy  soul." — "  Nought  I  did  in  hate,  bet 
all  in  honor." 

BxscunoR  HI  xobooco. 

Another  instance  of  capital  ponishment  was  at- 
tended with  the  following  singular  circanistances.  A 
Moor  of  the  village  of  Sharf,  had  shot  with  a  pistol, 
in  the  market  at  Tangier,  a  fellow-Tillager,  whom  lie 
suspected  of  being  too  intimate  with  his  wife.  The 
brother  of  the  mnrdered  man  set  out  immediately  far 
Meknas,  where  the  Sultan  was  then  residing,  and 
claimed  the  life  of  the  murderer.  The  Snltan  heard 
the  case ;  acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  demand; 
and  summoning  the  plaintiff  into  his  presence,  deliv- 
ered  the  followmg  cnrions  dedsion. 

'■  We  grant  yon  our  permission  to  take  the  life  of  the 
murderer  of  your  brother  with  the  same  instmment 
of  death  with  which  he  was  assassinated,  and  on  the 
same  spot,  and  at  the  same  honr  of  the  day.  But," 
added  the  soltan,  "why  seekest  thou  also  to  be  a 
manslayer  t  Accept  the  price  of  Uood,  which  is  law- 
ftal  unto  true  believers,  and  we  will  gnarantee  yoa 
its  payment  from  our  Shereefian  hands,  and  two  hun- 
dred mitzakel  shall  be  the  sum." 

To  this  the  plaintiff  replied,  "  Can  that  stun  par- 
chase  me  a  brother? " 

"Go  thy  way,"  said  the  Sultan;  "we  haTe  heard 
and  understood:  a  letter  will  be  given  yon  by  the 
vixier  in  which  our  mandate  shall  be  written." 

Furnished  with  the  sentence  of  death,  the  man 
returned  to  Tangier,  and  presented  it  to  the  governor. 

On  the  same  day  of  the  week  and  at  the  same 
hour,  the  murderer  was  brought  out  of  laison,  and 
seated  on  the  very  spot  where  he  had  taken  his  lei- 
low-villager's  life,  while  crowds  of  people  atloided 
to  witness  his  death. 

The  pistol  was  now  given  to  the  brother  of  the 
mnrdered  man ;  when,  having  loaded  it,  he  went  ap 
to  the  criminal,  walked  slowly  in  a  circle  round  him, 
and  said,  "  In  the  presence  of  God  and  man,  I  call 
upon  }rou  to  answer  me  truly :  didst  thoa  slay  my 
brother?" 

To  this  the  criminal  replied,  "I  did." 

One  of  the  multitude,  now  stepping  forward,  ad- 
dressed the  brother  of  the  murdered  man :  "  Accept 
the  price  of  blood,"  said  he,  "and  I  promise  you  one 
hundred  ducats  in  addition,  which  those  here  assem- 
bled, will  gladly  give." 

"WortUess  words,"  said  the  villager;  and  again 
he  walked  round  his  victim.  Again  he  asked  him 
the  same  question,  and  again  the  same  reply  was 

fiven.  A  second  oflisT  was  now  made,  of  two  han- 
red  ducats ;  and  again  the  villa^,  walldag  nwnd 
the  criminal,  repeated  his  question,  adding,  "Say 
what  thou  beUevest ;  I  am  about  to  take  thy  life." 

"  That  God  is  God,  and  Mahomed  is  the  prophet 
of  God !"  responded  the  criminal. 

Hardly  were  these  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  the 
pistol  was  discharged.  It  had  been  placed  at  the  snail 
of  his  back,  being  the  same  spot  where  he  had  shot 
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the  man  for  whom  he  was  now  abont  to  die :  bat  the 
wretched  criminal,  although  mortally  woonded,  did 
not  expire  for  some  hoars. 

From  other  stories  in  the  book,  this  certain  pun- 
ishment, it  would  appear,  chiefly  obtuns  for  mur- 
der in  towns.  Mad  the  first  man  been  wily  enough 
to  shoot  his  victim  in  the  country,  no  one  would 
have  interfered,  as  involving  a  blood-feud ;  and  the 
next  of  lun  might  have  watched  his  opportunity  to 
shoot  the  murderer  with  impunity,  till  some  one  else 
killed  him  in  turn.  From  a  shffhtly  marked  trait 
in  one  tale  of  a  blood-avenger,  this  custom  seems 
of  itself  enoDgh  to  keep  a  people  backward  in  the 
most  necessary  arts,  and  totally  opposed  to  learn- 
ing and  science,  which  require  leisure  and  a  free 
nund.  A  gentleman  with  a  blood-feud  on  his 
hands  seems  to  have  quite  enough  to  do  to  look 
about  him,  without  occupying  his  mind  with  ab- 
stract speculations. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  following  anecdote 
is  not  new,  but  it  shows  the  difficulties  to  be  con- 
tended with  in  Morocco  by  a  gentleman  in  search 
of  a  horse. 

TBB  AKAB  UtO  BU  BUM. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  Arab  is  ready  to  part  with 
his  horse,  if  a  good  beast,  whatever  price  may  be 
offered ;  though  money  among  the  degraded  people 
of  Morocco  will  work  miracles.  A  circumstance 
which  proved  this  occurred  to  me  about  four  years 
ago,  when  accompanjring  poor  John  Davidstm  some 
few  days'  journey  into  the  mterior. 

As  we  were  proceeding  between  Mehedeea  and 
Babat,  we  were  joined  by  a  troop  of  mounted  Arabs, 
one  of  whom  was  riding  a  mottled  gray,  the  hand- 
somest barb  I  ever  saw. 

Biding  np  to  the  man,  I  entered  into  conversation 
with  him ;  and  having  piit  him  in  good  humor  by 
praising  ms  steed,  I  told  iiim  I  would  make  him  rich 
if  he  would  sell  me  the  mottled  gray. 

"What  is  your  price?"  said  the  Arab. 

I  offered  a  bandied  and  fifty  mUzdkd,  about  twenty 
pounds  sterling;  a  large  sum  in  the  interior. 

"  It  is  a  good  price,"  said  the  Arab ;  "  but  lode," 
said  he — and  he  brou^t  his  horse  on  the  other  side  of 
me — "  look  at  this  side  of  him ;  you  must  offer  more." 

"Well,  come,"  I  said,  "you  are  a  poor  man  and 
fond  of  your  horse ;  we  won't  dispute  about  the  mat- 
ter: so  give  me  yonrhand.  What  say  yon?  two 
hnndred?" 

"  That  is  a  large  price,  truly,"  said  the  Arab,  his 
eyes  glistening ;  and  I  thought  the  horse  was  mine. 
But  my  eagerness,  I  suppose,  had  been  too  apparent ; 
so  the  Arab  thought  I  might  go  still  further ;  and, 
shiUring  the  bridle,  off  he  went  at  full  speed.  The 
mottled  gray  curled  its  tail  in  the  air,  and  vanished 
to  a  speck  in  no  time.  I  turned  to  speak  to  David- 
son, and  the  next  moment  the  Arab  was  at  mv  side ; 
and,  patting  the  ne«k  of  his  gray,  he  said,  "Look  at 
him— see— not  a  hair  is  tamed !  What  will  yoa  give 
me  now?" 

Davidson  prompted  me  to  offer  even  four  htmdred 
ducats  rather  than  let  the  animal  go.  Again  I  began 
bargaining,  and  offered  three  hon'dred.  On  this  the 
Arab  gave  his  hand,  and,  thanking  me,  said, — 
"  Christian,  I  now  can  boast  of  the  price  you  have 
offered ;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  yoa  seek  to  tempt  me, 
for  I  would  not  sell  my  horse  for  all  the  ^Id  you  or 
any  other  man  possesses."  Having  said  this,  he 
joined  his  companions. 

Calling  the  kaid  or  chief  of  our  escort,  I  asked  him 
if  he  knew  the  rider  of  the  gray ;  adding,  that  I  sup- 
posed he  must  be  rich,  as  he  had  refused  so  large  a 
sam.  The  kaid  said,  "  AH  I  know  is,  that  he  is  a 
great  fool ;  for  he  possesses  nothing  in  the  world  but 
Uiat  horse,  which  he  bought  when  a  colt,  selling  his 
tent,  flocks,  and  even  his  wife,  to  buy  it." 


TBB  loan's  nUTEB. 


I  remember,  on  one  occasion,  travelling  in  this 
country  with  a  companion  who  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  medicine  :  we  had  arrived  at  a  dooor, 
near  which  we  were  about  to  pitch  our  tents,  when  a 
crowd  of  Arabs  surrounded  us,  cursing  and  swear- 
ing at  the  "  rebellers  against  Ood."  My  friend,  who 
spoke  a  little  Arabic,  turning  round  to  an  elderly  per- 
son,  whose  garb  bespoke  him  a  priest,  said,  "Who 
taught  you  that  we  are  disbelievers  ?  Hear  my  daily 
prayer,  and  judge  for  yourselves ;"  he  then  repeated 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  All  stood  amazed  and  silent,  till 
the  priest  exclaimed — "  May  God  curse  me,  if  ever 
I  curse  again  those  who  hold  such  belief ;  nay  more, 
that  prayer  shall  be  my  prayer  till  my  hoar  be  come. 
I  pray  tbee,  0  Nazarene,  repeat  the  prayer,  that  it  may 
be  remembered  and  written  among  us  in  letters  of 
gold." 

KOOaiSH  LBT  OF  mSElflOCTSLT  TOBXEimXa. 

The  most  horrible  tortures  are  resorted  to  for  forc- 
ing confession  of  hidden  wealth.  The  victim  is  put 
into  a  slow  oven,  or  kept  standing  for  weeks  in  a 
wooden  diess ;  scdinters  are  forced  between  the  flesh 
and  nail  of  the  nngeis ;  two  fierce  cats  are  pot  alive 
into  his  wide  troosers,  and  the  breasts  of  his  women 
are  twisted  by  pincers.  Young  children  have  some- 
times been  squeezed  to  death  under  the  arms  of  a 
powerful  man,  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents. 

A  wealthy  merchant  at  Tangier,  whose  awri  tatra 
fcmus  had  led  him  to  resist  for  a  long  time  the  cruel 
tortures  that  had  been  employed  against  him,  yielded 
at  length  to  the  following  trial :  he  was  placed  in  the 
comer  of  a  room  wherein  a  hungry  lion  was  chained 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  reach  him  with  his 
claws,  unless  he  held  himself  in  a  most  constrained 
and  unnatural  position. 

It  may  gratiiy  equestrian  loyalists  to  leam  that 
a  horse  was  at  last  obtained  for  the  queen.  In 
consequence  of  our  author's  visit  to  the  Sheikh  of 
Ibdowa,  a  young  iilly  was  subsequently  sent  to 
Tangier,  unexceptionable  in  her  points,  but  un- 
broken, and  of  so  violent  a  temper  that  Mr.  Hay 
nearly  broke  his  neck  in  trying  to  break  her  in. 
She  was  therefore  deprived  of  the  high  honor 
intended  for  her.  His  father,  the  consul,  then 
took  up  the  matter ;  and  the  veteran  succeeded,  in 
the  coarse  of  a  mission,  on  which  he  was  sent  to 
the  emperor. 

From  the  Examiner. 

Here  is  an  original  and  very  delightful  book  of 
travels  and  adventures,  such  as  Mr.  Murray  might 
have  issued  in  a  large  two-guinea  qusuto  some  five- 
and-twenty  years  since,  pnolished  in  a  small  two- 
columned  quarto  for  half  a-crown. 

Mr.  Hay,  whose  father  has  been  many  year* 
British  Consul-General  at  Tangier,  undertook  the 
brief  expedition  which  forms  the  groundwork  of 
this  volume,  "  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  for  her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  a  ban>  of  the  purest 
blood  from  some  of  the  breeders  of  horses  in  the 
region  round  Laraiche."  The  barb  he  failed  to 
find  ;  but  he  saw  such  striking  pictures  of  wild 
Arab  life,  heard  so  many  curious  anecdotes  of  the 
various  tribes  in  that  little-visited  region,  and  has 
recorded  what  he  heard  and  saw  with  so  much 
liveliness  and  spirit  in  this  pleasant  book,  that  his 
equine  failure  is  more  than  amply  compensated. 

Mr.  Hay  hod  the  enormous  advantage  of  a  pro- 
vioaa  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language  and 
character  of  the  Barbary  tribes.  Avaihng  himself 
of  his  residence  at  Tangier  he  had  hunted  in  the 
interior,  made  himself  at  home  among  its  wander- 
ing troops  of  sportsmen,  knew  their  Mogreblnn 
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tboTOQghly,  wai  was  abMdy  lielf  a  Moor.  Mr. 
BoTTOw's  relish  for  the  gypsy  slang,  was  not 
greater  than  Mr.  Hay's  for  the  romantic  Arab  ex- 
aggeration. We  suspect  him  of  anything  bat  a 
perfect  distrust  of  even  those  conTeraational  powers 
of  lions,  boars,  and  hysnas,  which  his  Moorish 
fiiends  and  feUow-taiTelleis  here  so  happily  com- 
memorate. 

The  tale  of  Uie  Boar  and  two  Idons  is  told  in 
the  best  Borrow  manner.  The  narrator  is  a  hale, 
hoary  old  hunter,  with  more  than  eighty  winters 
on  his  head,  whom  Mr.  Hay's  escort  met  in  the 
thick  of  a  boar-chase,  amidst  wild  cries  to  the  dogs 
to  keep  clear  of  the  boai  in  which  the  old  man's 
voice  was  the  loudest.  My  chUiren — My  dearett 
—Take  care — He  sees  your—He  is  an  Infidel — A 
Naxarene — He  vnU  have  his  revenge — None  but-4he 
one  God — ^were  this  Nimrod's  endearing  cautions 
to  his  canine  friends.  The  tale  after  warm  told  is  a 
reminiscence  of  his  youth.  He  was  on  the  watch 
one  moonlight  night,  he  says,  by  a  rock  which 
overhung  a  marsh,  when  the  maish  was  entered 
by  a  noble,  stately,  magnificent  boar. 

"  I  conld  now  see  by  the  bright  moon,  as  he  neared 
aay  statioq,  that  his  bristles  were  white  with  age,  and 
his  tudn  gteamed  like  polished  steel  among  Uie  dark 
objects  round  him.  I  cocked  my  gna,  and  waited  his 
ai^roach  to  the  fountain. 

"HavinR  whetted  his  ivory  tusks,  he  began  to 
toot ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  restless,  as  if  he  Imew 
some  enemy  was  at  hand ;  for  every  now  and  then, 
raising  his  snout,  he  snuffed  the  air. 

"  I  marvelled  at  these  movements,  for  as  the  breeze 
came  from  a  quarter  opposite  to  my  position,  I  knew 
I  could  not  be  the  object  of  the  boar's  suspicions. 

"  Now,  however,  I  distinctly  heard  a  slight  noise 
near  the  edge  of  the  marsh :  the  boar  became  evidently 
uneasy ;  and  I  heard  him  say  with  a  clear  voice,  for 
^roa  must  know  they  were  formerty  men,  <  /  lupe  there 
M  no  treacherf.' 

"  This  he  repeated  onoe  or  twice,  and  again  began 
to  root." 

The  boar's  suspicion  is  quite  correct.  A  huge 
lion  was  all  this  while  creeping,  cat  like,  towards 
him.  The  battle  that  ensued  is  then  splendidly 
told,  up  to  the  burying  of  the  boar's  triumphant 
and  victorious  snout  in  the  lion's  body.  Where- 
upon— the  old  hunter  continues — 


"  Blood  indeed  flowed  fix>m  the  sides  of  the  boar, 
but  his  bristles  still  stood  erect  as  be  triumphed  over 
the  sultan  of  the  forest,  and  now  he  seemed  to  be 

ftting  bigger  and  bigger.  •  God  is  great !'  said  I,  as 
trembled  with  dread:  'he  will  soon  reach  me  on 
the  rock.'  I  threw  myself  flat  on  my  face,  and  cried 
out '  There  is  no  other  God  but  Gkxl,  and  Mohamed 
is  his  prophet !'  I  soon  recovered  my  courage,  and 
looked  again.  The  boar  had  retamed  to  his  natural 
size,  and  was  slaldag  his  thirst  in  the  fountain.  I 
seized  my  gun,  but,  reflecting,  said  within  myself, 
<  Why  should  I  kill  him  ?  He  will  not  be  of  any  use 
to  me ;  he  has  fought  bravely,  and  left  me  the  skin 
of  a  lion,  and  perhaps  he  may  be  a  Jin ;'  so  I  laid 
down  the  gun,  contenting  myse^  with  thoughts  of  the 
morrow. 

"  The  boar  had  left  the  fountain,  and  was  again 
busied  rooting  in  the  marsh,  when  another  slight 
noise,  as  of  a  rustling  in  the  wood,  attracted  my  no- 
lice,  and  I  could  perceive  the  smooth  head  of  a  lioness 
looking  with  surprise  and  horror  at  the  body  of  her 
drad  mate. 

"  <  What !  treachery  again !'  said  the  boar  in  a  low  , 
tone. 

»<Ood  is  great!'  said  the  lioness:  'but  he  s>jaU 
payforthis!  What!  apig!  an  infidel!  to IpU a.'iJon i 


One  spring,  and  I  will  do  for  him.'  Having  said 
these  words,  she  advanced  boldly.  The  boar  stood 
prepared,  grinding  his  teeth  with  rage.  She  paused, 
and  again  retreated  to  the  wood,  and  I  could  bear  her 
say,  '  0  God  I  all-merciful  Creator !  What  an  in»- 
mense  boar !  what  an  infidel!  what  a  Christian  (rf  m, 
pig!' 

" '  May  God  bum  your  great-great-grandmother,' 
said  the  boar. 

■■  On  hearing  the  creature  e»ne  her  parent,  die 
again  stopped,  and,  ladling  her  tail,  roared  with 
a  voice  that  the  whole  wood  reechoed,  and  she  aaid, 
<  There  is  no  conqueror  but  God.' 

"  The  boar  stamped  his  hoofs,  and  gnaahed  Us 
tusks  again  with  rage ;  his  grisly  bristles,  red  with 
the  blood  of  her  mate,  stood  on  end  j  then,  lowering 
his  snout,  he  rushed  headlong  against  the  lioneas, 
who,  springing  aside,  avoided  the  dread  Mow.  A 
cloud  came  over  the  moon  ;  I  coiild  not  see  distinctly, 
but  I  heard  every  blow  of  the  paw  and  every  rip  of 
the  tusk.  There  was  a  dead  silence ;  again  the  etood 
had  passed,  and  the  heavens  were  clear,  and  I  saw 
the  uoness  with  her  fore  paws  <n  the  body  ct  the 
boar. 

"  I  seized  my  gun,  and  turned  at  her  head ;  that 
was  her  last  moment. 

"The  morning  dawned.  I  descended  from  the 
rock.  The  claw  of  the  lioness  still  grasped  in  death 
the  body  of  the  boar.  Many  severe  wounds  showed 
that  the  boar  had  again  fou^t  bravely." 

A  number  of  stori^,  ^ven  in  the  same  rich  style, 
beguile  the  way  to  Laraiche :  the  various  narrators 
being  set  before  us,  vividly  as  the  things  they  telL 
The  hero  of  the  most  important  legends  is  one 
Alee  Boufiakee,  an  immortal  thief  of  Barbary ;  by 
the  mingled  humor  and  tragedy  of  whose  adven- 
tures, the  TurfHua  and  the  Sbeppards  are  a  long 
way  distanced. 

Of  an  interest  and  fulness  hardly  less  rich  are 
the  personal  adventures  of  Mr.  Hay  himself  in  the 
course  of  the  expedition.  But  how  he  visits  a 
Moorish  Cid,  and  gets  into  a  scrape  at  the  great 
man's  harem,  and  gets  out  of  it,  and  at  Iast,aA«r 
other  escapee  of  as  hair-breadth  fineness,  sits  down 
in  the  thatched  dwelling  of  the  Sheikh  of  the  tribe 
of  Ibdowa,  where  he  had  reason  to  expect  be  shooM 
find  the  pure  barb  he  was  in  search  of — ^we  have 
no  time  to  tell  the  reader. 

"  During  breakfast  I  spoke  to  the  sheikh  of  the  wua- 
ders  of  my  own  country ;  and  told  him,  to  his  astts- 
ishment,  that  we  had  many  millions  of  MahooMin 
subjects  within  our  dominions ;  that  oar  sultaa  «w 
a  young  damsel,  and  that  all  the  vast  British  empira 
was  under  her  command.  The  old  sheikh  laughed 
heartily  at  the  idea  of  a  maiden  sovereign,  aoi  asked 
if  she  was  pretty,  and  if  she  appeared  before  men. 
I  then  gave  a  description  of  our  queen ;  and  lokl 
him  her  Majesty  had  eyes  like  p.  gaselle  and  lips  of 
coral,  and  that  she  could  marry  whom  she  pleased. 

"  Upon  this  the  Arab  said,  '  Why  does  noc  the  Sol- 
tan  or  Morocco,  Mulai  Abderrahman,  ask  her  ia 
marriage?' 

"  A  party  of  mounted  Bedouins  gallopiag  up  intci^ 
mpted  our  conversation,  and  relieved  me  fton>  the 
necessity  of  answering  this  difficult  question. 

"  Th' >  horsemen  proved  to  be  a  son  of  the  sheikh 
and  h'^  attendants,  on  their  way  to  a  marriage  soaie 
half-'iay's  journey  from  the  Dooar  of  Ibdowa.  Thej 
were  all  superbly  dressed ;  their  garments  presenting 
a  '/real  contrast  to  their  daily  attire,  which  is  in  gen- 
e  /al  of  a  mean  appearance. 

"  The  sheikh,  pointing  to  his  son,  who  was  a  psr- 
tictilarly  handsome  youth,  said, '  I  have  a  good  raiad 
to  send  Abdallah  to  England.  He  is  of  Shoeefaa 
descent.  Who  knows  but  your  sultana  might  older 
him  towed  her!'" 
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Abdalkh  ha»  lo«t  his  etiMMe  in  that  resnect. 
But  he  Bhoold  visit  us  notwithstanding.  Why 
riiouM  n't  he  be  welcomed  u  warmly  as  other  par- 
tienlariy  handsome,  and  not  so  harmless,  poten- 
tates. He  seems  to  ns  to  be  jnst  as  well  entitled 
tA  see  onr  noes,  oar  renew,  and  our  Sheriff  Moon, 
as  they  are. 

Mr.  Hay,  speaking  from  experience  of  a  long 
Tesideace  in  Tangier,  gives  but  a  sorry  account 
of  it. 

"  Soeh  is  the  ignorance  of  European  ait-among 
all  classes  in  this  country,  that,  some  years  ago,  a 
resident  of  Tangier  having  in  his  possession  an  astro- 
nomical telescope  which  inverted  the  objects,  and 
having  exhibited  it  to  some  Moorish  neighbors,  it  was 
bruited  abom  that  the  Naiarene  possessed  a  glass 
through  which  he  looked  at  the  Moorish  women  on 
their  terraces,  and  diat  this  instmment  had  the  power 
of  taming  the  ladies  upside  down !  Information  was 
sent  to  the  court,  showing  the  impropriety  of  Chris- 
tians being  allowed  to  make  use  of  such  magic  art ; 
whereupon  a  mandate  was  despatched  from  the  sal- 
tan to  the  governor  of  Tangier,  directing  that  the 
impornuion  of  such  instruments  should  be  strictly 
prohibited." 


From  the  Spectator. 

wiLLUM  Boirrrr's  obkhan  ezpeeiences. 

It  is  known,  from  the  nature  and  dates  of  their 
worics,  that  the  Hewitts  have  resided  in  Germany 
for  some  yean  past,  with  the  object,  we  now 
leam,  of  educating  ike  children.  During  their 
sojourn,  much  was  seen  of  German  domestic  life, 
and  what  may  be  termed  daily  business  character, 
and  many  observations  made  upon  the  regulations 
and  influence  of  the  governments,  which  could  not 
well  be  introduced  into  their  generally  descriptive 
books,  but  were  too  important  to  be  lost.  Mr. 
Hewitt  has  therefore  determined  to  methodize  his 
German  experiences ;  addressing  himself  as  well 
to  those  who  stay  at  home  as  to  thoee  who  con- 
template a  residence  in  the  country. 

The  part  addressed  to  the  intended  sojourner  in 
Germany  is  by  far  the  most  specific  and  practical, 
dioagh  rather  tainted  by  a  bitter  oontroversial-like 
spirit.  The  conclnsion  to  which  Mr.  Howitt 
comes  is,  that  no  advantage  is  obtained  by  a  resi- 
dence in  Germany,  except  for  the  education  of 
children.  This  is  gotten  so  cheap  that  the  saving 
you  can  make  in  your  living,  slender  as  it  is,  pays 
for  the  education,  leaving  this  item  clear  gain  to  a 
family ;  and  so  good  that  the  like  could  not  be 
obtained  in  England  for  boys  under  100/.  a  year, 
or  80/.  a  year  for  girls.  Our  author  then  proposes 
suggestions  for  having  something  like  a  similar 
economy  in  different  parts  of  England  where  rent 
is  cheap ;  forgetting  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  do  not  run  in  ctirricle.  In  Germany  he 
recommends  a  day-school.  The  saving  in  a  board- 
ing-school there  is  not  so  much ;  and  pay  what 
you  will,  you  cannot  have  the  domestic  manage- 
ment and  the  food  which  English  children  require 
and  pine  for.  Mr.  Howitt  most  emphatically,  and 
it  would  seem  justly,  enters  his  caveat  against 
placing  the  young  at  a  foreign  boarding-school ; 
but  boarding-schools  are  what  he  evidently  con- 
templates for  England.  Again ,  as  regards  modem 
languages,  it  is  not  the  masters,  but  the  constant 
conversation  of  children  with  one  another,  that 
gives  a  practical  mastery ;  so  with  music,  it  is  not 
tiie  mere  lesson,  bat  the  musical  atmosphere  of  the 


country  that  makes  the  ready  musician.  Tliese 
advantages,  scheme  as  you  may,  cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  England  ;  whence  it  follows,  that  if  you 
want  a  German  education  yon  must  go  to  Ger- 
many. In  gaining  this,  we  &ncy  that  the  national 
characteristics  for  athletic  exercises  and  manly 
sports  will  be  lost,  as  well  as  manliness  of  char- 
acter. According  to  Mr.  Howitt,  a  German  is  not 
a  free  man,  either  civilly,  politically,  or  in  the 
commonest  domestic  acts.  He  would  seem  to  be 
incapable  of  doing  anything  except  smoking, 
dancing,  and  drinking,  without  the  interference  of 
the  pouce ;  and  perhaps  all  those  may  be  done 
according  to  rule.  Bury  and  marry  he  clearly 
cannot  without  orders ;  and  these  are  the  regular 
tions  touching  so  small  a  thing  as  gunnery  ia 
miniature. 

FOLicE  nrrsKPEBiKcs  IK  eniuirr. 

An  Englishman  is  just  arrived  in  a  German  town, 
mth  half-8Hlozen  youths  under  his  care,  for  the  fin- 
ishing of  their  education.  Some  of  these  youths  are 
nearly  grown  to  manhood.  They  have  their  guns 
and  pistols,  and  practise  at  a  mark,  or  at  birds,  in 
their  tutor's  garden.  A  flock  of  sparrows  settles  on 
a  tree ;  they  fire  at  them.  A  man  in  a  neighboring 
garden  raises  his  head,  and  gazes  sternly  and  sig^ 
nificantly  at  them.  Presently  arrives  a  policeman, 
with  a  long  printed  ]>aper  of  regulations  against  the 
shooting  of  birds,  with  all  the  pains  end  penalties. 
The  yonths  lay  aside  the  fowling-piece,  and  amuse 
themselves  with  shooting  at  the  sparrows  with  pellets 
of  putty,  sent  ircan  a  sarbacan  or  Dlow-gnn,  blown  hf 
the  month.  Presently  appears  again  the  grave  ser- 
vant of  jostice,  with  another  long  jninted  paper,  show- 
ing how  strictly  it  is  forbidden  to  kill  twcvitr-birds, 
with  a  list  of  tnose  which  are  decided  by  the  wisdom 
of  govemment  to  be  singing-birds,  and  the  various 
fines  for  such  ofiences,  moimting  np  in  sevnity  from 
a  tomtit  to  a  nightingale,  the  penalty  for  whose  death 
is  five  florins,  or  St.  id.  Guns  end  blow-guns  being 
thus  irpiked  by  the  pi^ce,  the  unfortiuate  yonths  be- 
took themselves  into  the  open  vrood  behind  the  house, 
where  they  supposed  they  could  molest  no  one,  and 
amused  themselves  with  firing  at  a  marie  with  a  pis- 
tol. At  the  very  first  crack,  however,  out  ste|ffi  a 
mood-policeman,  in  his  long  drab  coat  with  gieen  ■ 
collar,  seizes  the  pistol,  pockets  it,  and  walls  off. 
Astounded  at  this  proceeding,  the  youths  for  srane 
time  desisted  from  all  sorts  of  shooting ;  but,  templed 
one  day  by  a  handsome  brass  cannon  in  a  shop- 
window  in  the  city,  (what  da  these  shopkeepers  sell 
little  brass  cannon  jot  f)  they  immediately  conclude 
that  whh  cannons  you  may  shoot.  People  do  not 
shoot  sing^g-birds,  at  all  events,  with  eatmon.  They 
therefore  bought  the  cannon ;  and  to  avoid  all  pos- 
sible offence,  they  carried  it  into  the  moantains,  and 
far  up  there,  in  a  rocky  hoUow,  they  commenced 
firing  their  cannon  at  a  mark  on  the  wall  of  a  preci- 
pice. Bang  goes  the  little  cannon,  back  it  flies  with 
the  shock — out  starts  a  policeman,  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket! 

The  patience  of  the  youths  was  now  exhausted. 
They  Amended,  "What!  cannot  we  even  fire  a 
child's  cannon  ? "  The  reply  was,  "  Nein,  das  ist  am 
strenesten  verboten."  "No,  that  is  most  strictly 
forbidden."  The  youths,  with  English  spirit,  pro- 
tested agidnst  the  seizure  of  their  cannon.  "  Good ! 
good ! "  wa-t  the  answer,  and  the  next  day  they  were 
summoned  to  the  Amt-house,  and,  on  the  clearest 
showing  of  the  printed  regulations,  fined  ten  shillings. 

Upon  German  honesty  and  truth  Mr.  Howitt 
cries  nought,  nought.  An  English  family  intend- 
ing to  settle  is  cheated  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  The  innkeeper  opens  the 
ball,   though  Mr.  Howitt  thinks  him  about  the 
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fairest  of  the  lot.  The  Comm)««ioiiaiie,  who  is 
feed  all  round,  dupes  you  in  all  cases.  Lodging- 
house-keepers  cheat  yon  if  they  can ;  they  are 
sure  to  entrap  yon,  from  your  ignorance  of*^  Ger^ 
man  law  and  usage.  The  tradesmen  impose  upon 
yon  ;  your  servants  fleece  you  at  market,  and  lob 
you  at  home;  whilst  the  bulk  of  the  titled  »n 
"impertinent;"  and  every  one  in  Germany  in 
public  function  has  a  title,  the  statistics  varying 
from  one  person  in  five  in  Bohemia  to  a  general 
average  of  one  in  twenty-five ;  but  as  the  wife 
derives  a  title  from  her  husband,  and  little  children 
may  be  put  aside,  the  statistics  can  give  no  idea  of 
German  wealth  in  titles.  German  friends  are  of 
no  use ;  they  will  give  yon  no  information,  or 
rather  they  will  give  you  false  information ;  "  Ger- 
man truth"  consisting  in  telling  lies  for  Germans. 
Your  best  chance  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  of  an  English  resident  family.  If 
there  be  one,  and  you  know  them  not,  still  go ;  it 
is  your  only  hope  of  learning  anjrthing  accurately. 
But  do  what  you  will,  you  must  pass  a  noviciate  ; 
it  took  William  and  Mary  three  years  to  beat 
down  to  Grerman  charges.  After  all,  there  are 
mysteries  to  the  economist  in  German  living,  which 
•eem  as  puzzling  as  the  mystery  of  life  to  the 
physiologist. 


"There  is  a  mystery  which  always  pnzzles  the 
English.  The  German  professors  and  other  official 
people  have  often  notoriously  small  salaries.  Yon 
are  told,  for  instance,  that  a  German  professor,  with 
an  income  of  2,000  gulden — that  is,  abont  IBOl.  per 
annum — can  live  very  well.  Men  of  this  income 
are  pointed  oat  to  yon.  They  live  in  houses  as  good, 
they  liave  a  family  as  large,  who  dress  as  well  as 
yonrs.  You  see  them  at  all  pubUc  balls,  concerts, 
and  other  places  of  amusement.  They  make  their 
aimaal  pleasure-tonr  to  the  baths  or  elsewhere. 
They  drive  about  in  hired  carriages  very  freely,  go  to 
all  entertainments  at  any  distance  in  them,  and  ap- 
pear dressed  excellently.  The  ladies  have  always 
plenty  of  jewelry ;  they  dress  in  satins  and  velvets 
on  these  occasions,  and  at  home  they  have  stocks  of 
clothes  which  astonish  yon.  7%«y,  in  foct,  heartily 
despise  the  small  stores  of  all  English  people.  Bat 
yon,  who  do  not  exceed  these  people  in  any  apparent 
article  of  expense,  and  who  do  not  indulge  in  many 
particulars  which  they  do,  find  that,  at  the  lowest  ebb 
of  your  economical  discoveries,  yon  cannot  Uve  for 
less  than  7,000  gulden ;  and  compare  this  snm  with 
the  expenditnre  of  any  or  all  of  your  English  ac- 
qoaintances,  and  yon  find  it  is  the  average  or  below 
it.  All  are  in  wonder  over  the  mystery  of  German 
management,  and  not  a  mortal  can  dive  mto  it.  After 
the  most  unwearied  efforts  on  our  parts  for  three 
long  years,  we  leave  the  penetration  of  this  standing 
arcanum  to  some  future  genius  in  discovery." 

Harsh  as  are  the  conclusions  of  Ifr.  Howitt,  we 
make  no  doubt  they  are  founded  on  facts,  subli- 
mated by  a  fiery  temperament.  We  only  ques- 
tion whether  he  has  allowed  sufficient  for  foreign 
habits  and  customs,  which  being  strange  seem  to 
many  wrong ;  or  for  the  manner  in  which  different 
classes,  much  more  different  peoples,  take  advan- 
tage of  one  another  and  deem  it  "  all  fair."  That 
fine  sense  of  honesty  which  approaches  honor  only 
obtains  among  persons  of  the  same  grade  as  to 
sympathy,  if  not  condition.  Abstract  juatioe,  we 
fear,  is  an  abstraction  as  regards  classes,  and  is 
only  to  be  found  among  individual  minds. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  extends  to  the 
government,  institutions,  jurisprudence,  and  state 
education  of  Germany ;  with  some  comparisons  as 


to  what  we  have  imported  from  that  conntiy  and 
what  we  ought  to  have  imported,  as  well  aa  digiM 
sious  touching  oentralizatioo,  free  trade,  and  tto 
condition-of-E^gland  question.  It  is  of  netaesaity 
much  less  usefiil  to  individualB  than  the  fint  jxrt, 
and  in  any  sense  its  character  is  more  mixed. 
There  is  a  singular  union  of  shrewd  and  able  r»- 
marks,  clothed  in  forcible  language,  with  men 
prejndioes,  expressed  in  the  commonplaces  of 
party  cant,  with  a  violence  that  almost  approaehee 
vulgarity. 


JiBOtAUtK  AT  StmsxT. — "We  generally  resorted  to 
the  city  as  the  snn  declined.  Sdemn,  sepulchral,  is 
the  character  then  impressed  on  the  mind.  Here  is 
a  city  still  to  the  eye  extensive  and  pqmlous,  bat  no 
voice  arises  from  its  wide  area  and  the  hills  and  val- 
leys around.  The  evening  breeze  rustles  among  its 
hoary  trees,  sweenng  samy  the  Ueak  rocky  soiibee 
of  the  groand.  The  red  light  glances  over  the  dty, 
teaching  its  domes  and  minarets  with  a  last  dying 
gleam,  and  the  dreary  hills  are  Ixoken  into  graad 
masses  of  purple  and  vermilion,  while  the  glea 
below,  where  sleep  millions  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  and 
the  sad  groves  vihich  shrouded  the  agony  of  ChiisI, 
are  sinking  into  the  shades  of  night. 

Such  is  the  hoar  to  view  Jerusalem,  alone,  seated 
under  some  ancient  tree,  memorial  of  her  past  burden 
of  glory  and  guilt.  Then,  looking  eastward  over  the 
far  horizon  of  Moab  and  the  desert,  glowing  in  the 
sun's  last  rays,  complete  the  indelible  imptessioDS  of 
a  scene  that  for  its  associations  is  nneqnalled  in  the 
world.  Our  survey  of  Olivet  would  he  inetnnpleie 
without  visiting  Bethany,  (which  is,  in  fact,  at  its 
eastern  extremity,)  the  village  to  which  Jesus  so  oilea 
retired  to  visit  the  hospitable  family  of  I^azanis.  The 
path  continues  fh>m  the  crest  of  Olivet,  and,  as  we 
lose  sight  of  Jerusalem,  presents  ns  with  asnccessioa 
of  pleasing  landscapes.  The  approach  is  ihioagh  the 
open  cornfields :  the  white  rooB  of  the  sequestered 
village  are  seen  among  groves  of  olives,  which  mark 
nearly  the  extremity  of  cultivation,  before  we  reach 
the  soUtudes  of  the  desert.  There  are,  on  the  right, 
the  remains  of  a  building  of  the  middle  ages,  and  on 
the  bleak  hill  beyond  the  more  extensive  ruins  of  a 
castle  or  convent,  overiooking  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Moab  mountains.  In  the  vulage  is  shown  a  tomb 
which  tradition  has  selected  as  that  of  Lazams.  The 
pilgrim  will  linger  abont  this  pastoral  spot,  recalling 
the  walks  through  the  corn-fields,  where  Jesas 
plucked  the  ears  <^  com  by  the  wayside,  or  imagininc 
the  sister  of  Lazarus  coming  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
conduct  him  to  the  tomb  of  his  friend.  Of  all  tbe 
walks  about  Jerusalem,  this  to  Bethany,  over  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  is  the  most  picturesque  m  itself,  and 
the  most  pleasing  in  its  recollections. — Bartlttfs 
JenaaUm. 


SONNET. 

I  oAziD  upon  a  landscape — all  delights 

That  Eden  e'er  comprised,  yea  more,  were  there: 
But  one  thing  lacked  there — and  a  gloom  like  night's 

Himg  o'er  that  prospect,  in  itself  so  fair. 
The  sun  btirst  forth ! — then  temple,  tower,  and  town, 

Rock,  stream,  lake,  hill — as  if  with  raptare  rife- 
Glory  and  gladness  from  his  face  drew  down. 

Caught  the  glad  ray,  and  kindled  into  hfe ! 
Even  so,  methought,  in  skies  more  clear  than  these, 

In  scenes  more  fair,  'mid  pleasures  more  profonnd. 
Something  would   lack — nor   heav'n   itself  would 
please 

'With  glory's  source,  were  not  its  glories  crowned; 
One  thing  were  wanting — heav'n  he^  yet  a  need 

Till  Goi.  shone  forth ! — ^then  heav'n  were  heav'n 
indeed! 
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"  OuB  Amcikmt  IiitTiTnTioiia.'' — Freemen  ! 
one  of  the  toaats  piopoeed  the  other  evening  at  the 
oooaerrative  dinner,  at  Covent  Garden,  was  Our 
Ancient  Institutions.  Punch  very  much  queetions 
if  those  who  drank  it  knew  what  they  were  drink- 
ing. By  this,  he  means  no  insinuation  against  the 
wine ;  although  be  will  confess,  for  himself,  that 
he  never  dined  at  a  public  dinner  yet  at  which  he 
did  not  wonder  what  the  port  and  sherry  were 
made  of.  He  would  only  aslc  whether,  when  Our 
Ancient  Institutions  were  drunk,  the  company  had 
any  idea  of  what  they  swallowed  ?  Because,  if 
not,  he  begs  to  tell  them,  and,  in  case  they  are 
jolly  fellows,  the  information  may  be  worth  hav- 
iHg,  that  the  said  toast  might  be  very  advanta- 
gMody  aabdivided  into  several  others,  which,  cele- 
brMed  with  a  bumper  each,  would  go  far  to  make 
any  gentleman  comfortable.  He  wul  just  mention 
s  nw. 

"  The  Forest  Laws." 

"  The  Feudal  System ;  with  the  Power  of  Pit 
and  Gallows." 

•<  Trial  by  Battle  and  Ordeal :"  which  last  toast 
might  be  oonpled  with  "  Speed  the  hot  Plongh- 
ahare." 

"The  Application  of  Dental  Surgery,  for  the 
increase  of  the  Crown  Revennes,  to  Gentlemen  of 
the  Hebrew  Persnasion." 

"  The  Statute  De  Heretioo  Combnrendo." 

"  Ditto,  against  Witchcraft." 

"TheStarChamber." 

"  The  *  Peine  Forte  et  Dure ;'  and  Examination 
by  Tortnie." 

"  Hansmg,  Drawing,  and  Quartering." 

"  The  Fenal  Laws,  with  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts." 

"  The  good  old  Criminal  Code,  with  its  Punish- 
ment of  I^ath  for  stealing  a  Yard  of  Muslin." 

In  connexion  with  the  above,  various  accessory 
toasts,  emblematical  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
our  ancestors,  so  evinced  in  their  institutions, 
might  be  proposed;  as,  "The  Rack,"  "The 
Thmnb-ecrews,"  and  "  The  Scavenger's  Daugh- 
ter."—PwuA. 


THE  OOOD  EMPEROR. 


Tho'  shoots  were  rais'd  for  Nicholas,  yet  some  nxndd 

raise  a  doubt, 
VHiether  he  was  great  and  good,  or— only  good  for 

btrntl  — Punch. 


PRIZE   PREFACE. 


EvxN  as  the  farmer's  wife,  shaking  in  her  wron 
the  cereal  grains,  bringeth  all  sorts  of  fowl  about 
her— 40W  Mlling  to  cocks  and  bens,  and  now  with 
her  sapper-voice  charming  doves  and  pigeons  from 
eot  ana  roof,— now  making  some  cTistant  goose 
give  forth  a  hopeful  gaggle,  and  now  evoking  even 
from  ducks  a  hilarious  quack, — even  so  hath 
Punch,  shaking  his  purse  of  a  hundred  guineas  to 
all  men  with  pens — a  hundred  iniineas,  the  reward 
of  a  prize  preface  to  this  his  sixUi  volume — brought 
aroond  him  every  sort  of  quill,  now  fluttering  with 
hope,  now  tremulous  for  gold  ! 

Alas !  why  cannot  the  leeemblance  continue  1 
Why,  like  the  aforesaid  farmer's  wife,  cannot 
Punch  shower  liberal  handfula  to  all  t  Why  hath 
he  no  more  than  one  hundred  guineas  for  one  suc- 
ceasfol  bird  ?  In  tntth,  if  Punch,  as  his  old  friend 
Brutus  once  hinted,  could 

Zt.  LITIMS  AOB.  43 


«  Coin  his  heart  and  drop  his  blood  for  drachmas,"— 

he  would  have  more  than  enough  to  satisfy  all 
comers.  His  sympathies  are  unfathomable;  but 
though  deep,  his  pocket  has  a  bottom. 

Otherwise,  how  would  he  cast  about  him  the 
golden  grain  to  the  quills  stained  to  attempt  the 
priie  preface  !  He  would  throw  a  handfiil  even 
to  that  gray  old  goose — an  ex-minister.  He  would 
not  withhold  some  recompense  from  yonder  jack- 
daw, plnmp  and  glossy  as  he  is  with  comfortable 
roosting  in  a  church-tower  ;  he  would  even  scatter 
the  grain  to  that  flamingo,  a  field-marshal : — and 
how  would  he  shower  it  down  among  the  small 
birds  that  with  timid,  trembling  wings,  have 
answered  to  the  call  of — "  PRsrACE !"  But  Plutus 
is  a  tyrant,  and  permits  Punch  to  give  only  one 
hundred  guineas  to  one  successful  qmll. 

Prefaces,  multitudinous  as  snow-flakes,  have 
dropt  into  our  letter-box.  They  have  all  been 
read  by  the  judicial  committee — whose  names  are 
given  in  the  last  page — and  the  prize  declared. 
We  are  happy  to  state  that  we  have  received  the 
permission  of  the  writers  to  print  the  eflbsions  here- 
with presented  to  the  reader.  A  thousand  others 
have  passed  into  the  purifying  flames. 

Each  preface  was  sent  with  simplv  a  motto,  or 
quotation,  to  distinguish  it.  The  selection  being 
made,  we  now — with  the  consent  of  each  writer — 
give  his  name. 

LORD  BROVORAM  AMD  TAUX. 
"  Rttd*  un  I  In  «pMeh."— Slkab|Krt: 
Punch  herewith  patdiahes  his  sixth  volume.  If 
he  were  given  to  boast,  amplify,  exaggerate,  aocn- 
mulate,  or  heap  words  on  words  to  Us  own  glori- 
fication, he  might  here  observe  that  he,  above  all 
men,  has  been  the  public's  friend.  "That  in  tiie 
street  or  out  of  the  street,  orally  or  in  print,  sleep- 
ing or  waking,  eating  or  temperately  ffirinlmig,  his 
one,  sole,  single  thought  has  been  for  the  benefit 
of  human  nature,  and  never,  directly  or  indirecUy, 
for  the  base,  foul,  fetid  soul-destroying  threepence 
(fourpence  stamped)  at  which  his  weekly  sheet  is 
given — (he  may,  indeed,  looking  at  what  it  con- 
tains, say  gieen,y—\jo  universal  mankind.  Punch 
might  boast,  but  he  never  does  !  No  ;  even  his 
worst  enemies — and  he  is  proud  to  say  he  ha*  ene- 
mies— the  mean,  the  malignant,  the  envious,  the 
crass,  the  wicked,  and  the  corrupt— cannot  lay 
their  hands  upon  those  hollow,  burnt-out  cinders, 
their  hearts,  and  charge  Pnnch  with  boasting. 
Neither  can  he  favm  or  gloie !  But  this  he  can 
do — he  can,  when  it  suits  his  purpose,  rail  at  all 
people  the  same,  and,  like  a  human  cameleon, 
forswear  every  shade  of  opinion,  when  for  the 
moment  he  has  ceased  to  wear  it. 

DVKX  or  WELLIMOTON. 

"  I  (hauld  iM  mul  to  writs  a  Vn(wM,"—WtUiHgton't  Speeeliu, 
aligbtiy  improved. 

"  Field-Marshal  Punch  presents  his  sixth  vol- 
ume to  the  public.  Field-marshal  Punch  believes 
it  to  be  an  admirable  volume — his  best  yet.  If, 
however,  the  public  think  diflerently,  why,  the 
public  are  welcome  to  do  so." 

SIR  ROBBRT  PBBI). 
"  Muter  Snrecard,  as  I  think  ?  "Shattpen. 
Punch,  in  presenting  hia  sixth  volume  to  the 
consideration  of  the  world,  may  be  allowed  to  look 

Ciudly  back  at  his  career.    If,  in  the  course  of 
public  life,  he  has  now  and  then  altered  his 
opinion,  he  has  never  done  so  but,  as  he  conceived, 
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for  hia  own  benefit.  Keither  has  he,  with  a  talae 
and  gqueamiah  modesty,  refused  to  wrail  himself 
of  the  measures  of  any  man,  or  any  «et  of  men, 
when — time  and  place  altered — he  has  deemed 
them  conducive  to  bis  own  advantage  He  has 
levied  a  slight  tax  upon  the  income  of  the  nation, 
which  has  been  joyously  paid.  He  will,  whatever 
the  nation  may  tlunk  to  the  contrary,  continue  to 
lay  that  impost.  Having  been  "  regnlarly  called 
in''  to  prescribe  for  John  Bull,  he  is  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  his  appointment.  God  save  the 
qneen,  and  no  money  returned ! 

BENJAMIN  o'lSRAtLI,   ESQ.,   M.  p! 

"  Tonog  BsD  he  ww  *  nica  xoung  man." — Hood. 

An  great  deeds  have  been  achieved  by  voung 
men.  Punch — as  literary  Punch — is,  with  his 
sixth  volume,  only  three  years  old  ;  yet  what  has 
he  not  accoi]^plished  1  He  hath  taken  the  hearts 
of  the  nation  captive  !  He  hath,  by  his  downright 
singleness  of  purpose — by  his  invincible  yeaminga 
for  all  that  was  pare,  anid  genial,  and  actively  M- 
nevolent  in  the  spirit  and  institutions  of  the  olden 
day— awakened  throughout  Great  Britain  a  soul 
ikaX  is  now  wrestling  with  the  craft,  and  sordidnesa, 
and  miserable  egotism  of  the  mere  moBey-ehangerB. 
Under  the  influence  of  Punch,  John  Bull,  like  a 
wrinkled  viper,  will  cast  his  skia,  aai—ttulUau 
in  suis  virwiu — become  young  master  England. 
Punch  is  only  another  of  the  long  line  of  illustri- 
ous youth  who,  at  certain  seasons,  have  been  sent 
for  the  world's  health  and  progress.  Look  at 
G!argaat«»  when  he  w«a  only  oae  day  old !  Con- 
sider master  Bet^  when  he  numbered  only  eleven 
years !  Forget  not  Hereules  in  his  crs^e  !  Pon- 
der upon  Clara  Fisher  at  Drury  Lane — Giolio  Re- 
gondi  at  all  the  concert-rooms— «nd  the  Masters 
'ollins,  with  their  fiddles,  at  the  Adelphi :  Jack 
the  giant-killer  in  times  past — and  the  boy  Jones 
of  the  present  generation '  All  these  names  bear 
witness  to  the  power  of  youth :  and  it  is  yonth, 
and  youth  alone,  that  hath  given  to  Punch  the 
sovereignty  he  now  holds. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  surpeasing  author 
of  the  brilliant  Coning^,  that  the  world,  ^though 
it  dreams  not  of  the  glory,  is  at  the  present  time 
governed  by  the  Hebrew  mind !  Punch  can  bear 
testimony  to  the  fiict.  Onee  Punch  wanted  money. 
Who  lent  it  him  at  sixty  per  cent.  1 — a  Jew '. 
Who  sued  him  on  a  bill  t — a  Jew !  Who  arrested 
him  ? — a  Jew !  Who  sold  him  up  ? — a  Jew  ! 
These,  however,  are  common  events.  The  world, 
however,  will  be  startled  to  learn  that  Punch  him- 
self— witness  his  nose — is  a  Jew!  With  this 
truth  made  manifest,  truly,  indeed,  did  the  eloquent 
and  deep-thoughted  author  of  Coning^  declare 
that  the  world  was  "  governed  by  the  Jewish 
mind."  We  shall  publish  our  next  volume  in 
Hebrew. 

LORD   VKULUM  LBNKOZ. 
"  Jack  Shappirf  laa  thiaf,  but  he  nent  uildalta."— ^iiuiMrtJk. 

This  is  Paach'a  sixth  volume.  It  has  cost  us 
much  labor,  but  the  labor  we  take  pleasure  in  gives 
medicine  to  annoyance.  It  is  true  we  labor  aU  the 
week,  but  bow  sweet  is  our  repose  on  Sundays ! 
Then  with  village  maids  we  stray,  where  la  !  the 
gentle  lark  sings  most  musical,  most  melancholy, 
llien  returning  to  home,  sweet  home,  with 
the  pearls  upon  (utr  J>row,  we  sit  us  down  and  tell 

:  strange  anecdotes  of  the  deaths  of  kings.  'T  was 
ever  thus  with  us  in  childhood's  hour  ;    and,  feel- 

I  iog  that  the  boy  is  the^parent  of  the  adult  animal. 


thus  shall  we  proceed.  We  have  finished  oar 
sixth  volume.  To-morrow  to  fresh  meadows  and 
clover  new  !  In  six  months  more  we  shall  saj  of 
our  volumes,  in  the  touching  words  of  the  poet,'-* 
"  We  are  half-ardozen  and  one." 

JAMSS   BILK   BDCEIMCHAIt,   ESQ. 

"  Waaiad,  a  large  houe,  kaadaanel]'  farsteh*!.  In  una  af  Iks 
aquarea." — Daily  AdvertiMmaita, 

Punch,  having  finished  his  sixth  volume,  ealla 
upon  the  gratitude  of  the  public  to  d«>  sonatkiaf 
for  him ;  wid,  to  save  all  oonfiiaion,  wOI  state  what 
he  wanta.  Namely,  a  house  in  Portland  Sqaasa, 
his  own  freehold,  handaoaaely  furnished;  eeHar 
stocked  with  wines  ;  an  extensive  libmy ;  end  a 
liberal  yearly  income  for  condeaoending  to  aeem 
the  present.  Direct  to  Pundi'a  ofirae,  StnM. 
N.  a.  There  must  be  a  back  attic  made  fat 
Punch's  dear  friend,  George  Jones. 

OENEBAL  TOM  THITMB. 
"  Klnga  an  partial  to  Um  companr."— Biirfa; 
This  is  our  sixth  volume.  It  is  first-rate.  It 
has,  perhaps,  oite  fault :  it  is  printed,  we  guess, 
in  too  large  a  type.  We  shall  endeavor  heneefiirth 
to  print  it  in  a  tjrpe  so  tarnation  small,  that  it  will 
require  rather  auick  eyes  to  see  its  face.  Having 
done  this.  Punch  hopes  to  go  ahead,  and  ao,  from 
his  extreme  Uttleness,  to  become  an  immenae 
ihvorite  at  the  palace. 


We  have  now  to  give  the 
Oonmittee,  with  their  verdict. 


of  the  Heading 


Reading  ContmiUee. 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Denman,  Lord  Cottea- 
ham,  Lord  Campbell,  Sir  N.  C.  Tindal,  Knt.,Sir 
T.  Coltman,  Knt.,  Sir  J.  Parke,  Knt.,  Sir  James 
FoUett,  Knt.,  Sir  John  Patteson,  Knt.,  Sir  Lance- 
lot Sbadwell,  Knt.,  Sir  J.  L.  K.  Brace,  Knt., 
Sir  James  Wigram,  Knt. 

"We,  the  Beading  Committee,  appointed  by 
Punch  to  read  the  prefaces  to  his  sixth  volume, 
sent  in  by  candidates  for  the  prise  of  one  hmdied 
guineas,  do  hereby  declare  that  the  writer  of  the 
preface  with  the  quotation,  '  Hude  am  I  in  speech,' 
18,  in  our  opinion,  entitled  to  the  prize,  as  contain- 
ing the  greatest  amount  of  swagger  in  the  fewest 
possible  syllables.  In  testimony  whereof,  witness 
our  hands : — 

{Here  follovo  the  tignatunt.) 

"Lovegroves,  BlackuxHl,  JnneZOlh,  1844." 

Upon  this,  Punch  immediately  handed  over  the 
hundred  guineas  to  the  fortunate  writer,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  subjoined  receipt : — 

"  London,  June  33, 1844. 

"  Rec'd  of  Mr.  Punch  one  hundred  guineas. 
£105.0.0.  Broogbam." 

Eztiact  feom  a  nvimr  in  tha  h  iliuiw 
Eseufnon  through  the  Slave  States  of  Amenta. 

By    G.    W.    Featbirstonravoh,     F.  R.S., 

F.G.S.    3v»!8.  8vo.     Murray. 

A  s.iD  change  has  been  wrought  in  the  feeling 
with  which  Englishmen  were  accustomed  to 
regard  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Some  few 
years  ago,  in  spite  of  trifling  disputes  and  petty 
jealousies,  the  English  people  felt  an  honorable 
pride  in  the  progress  of  their  brethren  beyond  the 
Atlantic ;  they  saw  them  subdue  the  forest,  and 
conquer  the  wilderness ;  they  beheld  them  display 
the  unequalled  energies  of  the  Saxon  race  tn- 
imiphant   over   difficulties,    before  which    every 
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odier  teanrii  of  die  mat  faiuDaii  Cunilr  bad  qaail- 
ed,  and  they  truated  that  whaterer  of  fraiity  and 
whatarer  gf  evil  had  intiuded  into  their  hasty  inatitu- 
tioos,  wevld  ba  gradoally  got  rid  of  by  the  advance 
and  the  difiiision  of  knowledge  and  by  the  increase 
of  experience.  It  was  natural  to  believe  that,  ho  w- 
erer  difficult  reform  might  be  in  an  old  country, 
where  the  abuses  that  intertwine  with  institutions, 
from  vested  interests,  which,  like  the  parasitical 
plants  that  clasp  an  ancient  tree,  cannot  always 
be  removed  without  endangering  that  to  which 
thev  have  been  attached ;  in  anew  eoantry,  where 
■nen  abnsee  had  not  had  time  to  take  toot,  and 
wfaeve  unlimited  extent  of  territory  affinded  room 
for  tnuMplanting  whatever  improvement  might  have 
dirturbea,  die  march  of  reformation  would  proceed 
unimpeded,  and  the  final  trimnph  of  sound  princi- 

Sle  be  ultimately  secured.  We  have  not  aban- 
oned  this  hope ;  m  spite  of  repudiation,  of  slavery, 
of  ruffian  violence  substituted  for  the  administration 
of  justice,  of  coward  rule  afraid  to  repress  crime, 
ana  of  the  fatal  desire  of  territorial  acquisition, 
indulged  in  open  violation  of  the  first  principles 
of  iotemational  law,  we  have  still  confidence  in  the 
indestructible  elements  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  char- 
acter; we  still  believe  that  the  United  States  is 
destined  to  work  oat  the  noblest  of  all  triumphs, 
that  of  self-cure  and  self-redemption. 

There  is  one  great  obstacle  to  such  a  renova- 
tion ;  there  is  a  fatal  element  of  degeneracy,  which 
has  proved  the  ruin  of  every  free  state  that 
has  a  name  in  history,  and  which  in  America 
overmasters  every  other  princide,  and  that  is  the 
insatiable  craving  of  the  people  for  sululation,  and 
their  demand  for  ftattery  more  gross,  fulsome,  and 
extravagant  than  ever  found  face  even  in  Grecian 
panegyrics.  He  is  no  friend  to  America  or  the 
Americans,  who  thus  panders  to  the  pride  and 
prejudice  of  the  "  sovereign  people ;'  he  is  no 
tme  lover  of  freedom  who  conceals  the  important 
truth  that  anarchy  is  not  liberty;  and  he  is  no 
patriot  that  teaches  his  countrymen  to  be  proud  of 
pTofligacjr.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  declares  him- 
self a  fhend  to  the  American  nation,  in  which  he 
has  resided  for  more  than  thirty  years ;  he  speaks 
with  evident  regret  of  what  he  has  seen  to  con- 
demn, with  warm  eulogy  of  what  he  has  foond  to 
approve ;  ten  years  have  elapsed  since  he  first 
began  to  prepare  his  notes  for  publication,  and 
during  that  period  he  has  corrected  the  hasty 
results  of  first  observations  by  reflection  ;  and  a 
comparieon  of  his  statements  with  those  of  more  re- 
cent travellers,  and  with  the  official  documents 
issued  by  the  Southern  States,  leads  us  to  believe 
that  his  volumes  contain  an  honest  description  of  the 
condition  of  society  in  the  slave-holding  States  south 
of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Featherstonhaugh  explored 
diis  country  as  a  geoh>gist,  and  the  scientific  results 
of  his  researches  occupy  a  large  portion  of  these 
VDlamea.  Interesting  as  these  are,  we  turn  from 
them  to  his  sketches  of  public  and  private  life,  which 
ffo  far  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  Aristophanic  adage 
Uiat "  a  self-fiattered  democracy  is  likely  to  turn  into 
an  aristocracy  of  blackguards." 

It  must  be  mentioned,  to  the  honor  of  Tennessee, 
that  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  patronizing  science, 
by  appointing  a  state-geologist  and  naturalist. 
The  appointment  is  held  by  Dr.  Troost,  an  eccen- 
tric Dutchman,  whose  passion  for  all  animttlii  of 
die  serpent  kind  is  carried  to  the  wildest  extrava- 
gtnce: — 

"  Everything  of  the  serpent  kind  he  has  a  particu- 
lar fimcy  for,  and  has  always  a  number  of  them — 


that  he  has  tamed — in  his  pockets  or  under  his  waist- 
coat. To  loll  back  in  his  rocking-chair,  to  talk  about 
geology,  and  pat  the  head  of  a  large  snake,  when 
twining  itself  about  his  neck,  is  to  him  supreme  fe- 
licity. Evenryear  in  the  vacation  he  makes  an  excur- 
sion to  the  bins,  and  I  was  told  that,  npon  one  of 
these  occasions,  being  taken  up  by  the  stage-eosch, 
which  had  several  members  of  Congress  in  it  going 
to  Washington,  the  learned  doctor  took  his  seat  on 
the  top  with  a  large  basket,  the  lid  of  which  was  not 
over  and  above  well  secured.  Near  to  this  basket 
sat  a  Baptist  preacher  on  bis  way  to  a  great  public 
immersion.  His  reverence,  awakening  from  a  reverie 
he  had  fallen  into,  beheld,  to  his  unutterable  horror, 
two  rattlesnakes  raise  their  fearfbl  heads  out  of  the 
basket,  and  immediately  precipitated  himself  upon 
the  driver,  who,  almost  knocked  ofi°  bis  seat,  no 
sooner  became  apprized  of  the  character  of  his  c^- 
dian  outside  passengers  than  he  jumped  upon  the 
ground  with  the  reins  in  his  hands,  and  was  foUotred 
instanter  by  the  preacher.  The  '  insides,'  as  soon  as 
they  learned  what  was  going  on,  immediately  became 
oatsides,  and  nobody  was  left  but  the  doctor  and  his 
rattlesnakes  on  the  top.  But  the  doctor,  not  entering 
into  the  general  alarm,  quietly  placed  his  greatcoat 
over  the  basket,  and  tied  it  down  with  his  handker- 
chief, which,  when  he  had  done,  he  said  '  Oendlemen, 
only  don't  let  dese  poor  dings  pite  you,  and  dey  won't 
hoort  yon.' " 

The  doctor's  musemn  contains  many  interesting 
Indian  antiquities,  some  of  which  tend  to  throw 
light  on  the  connexion  between  the  ancient  Mex- 
icans and  "  the  people  of  the  mounds  :"— 

"  Anongst  his  Indian  rsHcs  I  obaerred  some  (I 
had  seen  fragments  o(  a  like  kind  found  in  the  valleys 
near  Sparta)  bearing  a  close  resemUance  to  the 
Mexican  idols  or  Tentes.  One  of  them  was  very  in- 
teresting. Some  poitions  oC  a  large  Casm  comuta — 
a  shell  found  near  Tampico,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico — 
had  been  broken  away,  and  one  of  these  images  or 
idols  was  placed  upon  a  point  of  the  Columella  as  a 
kind  of  altar.  This  was  found  in  Sequatchee  Valley, 
in  Bledsoe  county,  throngh  which  runs  a  tributary  rf 
the  Tennessee,  whose  waters  flow  into  the  Mississippi. 
This  Seqnotchee  Valley  seems  to  have  been  a  fkvor- 
ite  resort  of  the  Indians  in  old  times,  for  it  conttrins 
great  numbers  of  their  naves  and  monuments. 
When  the  language  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  comes  to 
be  analytically  examined,  some  affinities  to  the  Aztec 
dialects  may  possibly  be  discovered ;  and  it  certainly 
is  a  fact  of  some  importance  to  the  inquirer  after  the 
origin  of  the  Indians,  that  there  are  some  points  of 
resemblance  between  the  Cherokees  and  Mexicans, 
and  that  the  first  had  been  seated,  long  before  Amer- 
ica was  discovered,  in  warm  sheltered  valleys  that 
debouched  into  rivers  emptying  into  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico." 

The  monnds  frequently  came  under  Mr.  Feath- 
eretonhaugh'e  notice,  and  he  assigns  strong  rea- 
sons in  confirmation  of  our  opinion,  ^stated  in  the 
review  of  Bradford's  "  American  Antiquities," 
Ath.  No.  760,)  that  the  builders  of  them  were  of 
the  same  race  as  the  existing  Indians  of  North 
America: — 

"General  Ashly,  who  perhaps  possesses  more 
practical  information  respecting  toe  Indians  than  any 
other  individual,  assures  me  that  he  has  found  them 
in  every  possible  situation  in  the  remote  countries 
adjacent  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  so  that  when  we 
consider  that  one  or  more  skeletons,  accompanied 
with  pottery  and  warlike  weapons,  have  been  found 
in  all  the  monnds  that  have  been  opened,  we  may  at 
any  rate  reasonably  conclude  that  these  structures 
were  intended,  in  their  origin  as  sepulchres  for  th« 
eminent  dead  of  the  aborigines,  and  were  to  the  In- 
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dians  what  the  pyramids  were  to  the  ancient  Kgyp- 
tians,  and  the  barrow  to  the  nuses  that  inhabited  Eng- 
land in  times  of  yore.  The  ingenuity  of  the  human 
race,  before  metals  came  into  use,  seems  generally, 
and  in  situations  the  most  remote  from  each  other,  to 
have  been  directed  to  the  same  contrivances ;  the 
ancient  British  raised  the  barrow  over  the  chieftain, 
aitd  placed  an  earthen  vase  slightly  ornamented  near 
the  illustrious  dead ;  the  red  Indian  of  North  Amer- 
ica did  exactly  the  same  thing :  and  not  only  are  all 
the  specimens  of  pottery  found  in  these  American 
barrowSj  which  I  have  seen,  whether  in  Tennessee, 
Hissottn,  or  in  the  museums,  made  of  sand  and  clay, 
and  freshwater  shells  ground  up,  but  they  exactly 
resemble  each  other  in  their  ornaments  and  form, 
and  scarcely  at  all  differ  in  the  size  and  pattern.  I 
possess  many  specimens  of  ancient  British  and  Amer- 
ican vases,  that  only  differ  from  each  other  in  the 
ingredients  of  which  they  are  made.  In  the  ancient 
Bntish  barrows  the  stone  coffin,  too,  or  kistvaen,  is 
composed  of  six  pieces  of  stone,  just  as  the  stone  coffins 
near  Sparta,  in  Tennessee.  The  remarkable  diversity 
of  dialects  which  has  for  a  long  time  existed  between 
the  Itidian  tribes  that  inhabit  North  America,  the 
Tooted  antipathy  that  one  tribe  often  cherishes  to  an- 
other, and  some  striking  differences  which  are  to  be 
observed  in  their  customs,  are  facts  which  have  led 
to  the  inference,  with  many  persons,  that  the  existing 
races  have  had  a  various  origin;  still  their  color, 
their  skulls,  and  physiognomies,  the  close  resem- 
blance in  their  modes  of  sepolchie  wherever  found, 
the  forms  and  materials  of  their  vases,  their  mounds, 
their  stone  axes,  arrow-heads,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  have  been  applied  in  all  times,  seem — 
independent  of  their  traditions — to  form  an  indestruc- 
tible link  betwixt  the  ancient  and  existing  races  of 
Indians,  and  to  prove  that  these  last  are  but  genera- 
tions descended  Irom  the  first ;  all  these  natnnil,  arti- 
ficial, and  traditionary  evidences  betraving  a  con- 
nexion which  cannot  otherwise  be  proved  in  the  case 
of  savage  people  who  have  never  had  any  perma- 
nent records." 

From  Major  Sibley,  who  resided  many  years 
among  the  western  Indians  as  agent  of  the  United 
States,  important  information  was  obtained,  which, 
if  sufficiently  authenticated,  would  decide  this 
intMeating  and  disputed  question  :— 

"  We  soon  got  into  a  conversation  about  the  lofty 
monnds  I  had  seen,  when  he  stated  that  an  ancient 
chief  of  the  Osage  Indians,  (corrupted  by  the  French 
from  W1uaha$hj  informed  him  whilst  he  was  a  resi- 
dent amongst  them,  that  a  large  conical  mound,  which 
he.  Major  Sibley,  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every 
day  whilst  he  resided  amongst  them,  was  constructed 
when  he  was  a  boy.  That  a  chief  of  his  nation,  who 
was  a  most  distinguished  warrior,  and  greatly  be- 
loved by  the  Indiaits,  and  who  was  called  Jean  Defoe 
by  the  French,  unexpectedly  died  whilst  all  the  men 
of  lus  tribe  were  hunting  in  a  distant  country.  His 
friends  buried  him  in  the  usual  manner,  with  his 
weapons,  his  earthen  pot,  and  the  usual  accompani- 
ments, and  raised  a  small  mound  over  his  remains. 
When  the  nation  returned  fiom  the  hunt,  this  mound 
was  enlarged  at  intervals,  every  man  assisting  to 
carry  materials,  and  thns  the  accumulation  of  earth 
went  on  for  a  long  period  until  it  reached  its  present 
height,  when  they  dressed  it  off  at  the  top  to  a  coni- 
cal form.  The  old  chief  further  said  that  he  had  been 
informed  and  believed,  that  all  the  mounds  had  a 
similar  origin ;  and  that  the  tradition  had  been  stea- 
dily  transmitted  down  from  their  ancestors,  that  the 
Whashash  had  originally  emigrated  from  the  east  in 

Sreat  numbers,  the  population  being  too  dense  for 
»eir  hunting-grounds." 

The  disorganized  condition  of  MIssonri  is  de- 
seribed  in  very  dark  colors,  and  is  illustrated  by 


anecdotes  of  bnttality  and  open  violeoea  exUbitad 
even  in  courts  of  justice.  We  turn  fiom  these  sad 
scenes  to  a  description  of  one  of  the  most  lemaik- 
ahle  phenomena  of  the  Western  States : — 

"  A  new  and  very  interesting  spectacle  now  pre- 
sented itself,  in  the  incredible  quantities  of  wild 
pigeons  that  were  abroad ;  flocks  of  them  many  miles 
long  came  across  the  country,  one  flight  succeeding 
to  another,  obscuring  the  daylight,  and  in  their  swift 
motion  creating  a  wind,  and  producing  a  rushing  and 
startling  sound,  that  cataracts  of  the  first  class  might 
be  proiid  of.  These  flights  of  wild  pigeons  eonstitate 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  the 
western  country.  I  remember  once,  when  aniongst 
the  Indians,  seeing  the  woods  loaded  from  U^  to  bot- 
tom with  their  nests  for  a  great  number  of  iniles,  the 
heaviest  branches  of  the  trees  broken  and  fallen  to 
the  ground,  which  was  strewed  with  young  birds, 
dead  and  alive,  that  the  Indians  in  great  numbers 
were  picking  up  to  carry  away  with  their  horses : 
many  of  their  dogs,  were  said  to  be  gone  mad  with 
feeding  upon  their  putrified  remains.  A  forest  thns 
loaded  and  half-destroyed  with  these  birds,  presents 
an  extraordinary  spectacle  which  cannot  be  rivalled ; 
but  when  such  myriads  of  timid  birds  as  the  wild 
pigeon  are  on  the  wing,  often  wheeling  and  perform- 
mg  evolutions  almoet  as  complicated  as  pyrotechnie 
movements,  and  creating  whirlwinds  as  they  move^ 
they  present  an  image  of  the  most  fesriU  power. 
Our  horse,  Missouri,  at  such  times,  has  been  so  cowed 
by  them,  that  he  would  stand  still  and  tremble  in  his 
harness,  whilst  we  ourselves  were  glad  when  their 
flight  was  directed  from  us." 


We»tem  Barbary:  its  teild   Tribe*,  and  satmgt 
AnimaU.     By  J.  H.  Drcmmono  Hat,  Esq. 

(Saeond  Nottc*.) 
Wb  left  the  travellers  on  their  arrival  at  La- 
laiche.  "  We  rode  through  the  gate,"  says  Mr. 
Hay,  "  followed  by  an  insolent  mob,  to  whom  we 
cave  fiill  permission  to  curse  and  swear  at  the 
Naxarenes,  whilst  they  were  out  of  hearing  ;  but  I 
deemed  it  expedient  now  and  then  to  warn  them 
of  the  Bashaw's  displeasure,  if  any  one  dared  '  to 
bum  my  grandfather'  " — a  common  corse  in  West 
Barbary.  The  inhabitants  are  described  as  ill-&- 
vored,  and  very  different  from  the  generality  of 
the  Moorish  race.  Here  is  a  mixture  of  the  negro 
with  the  native  blood,  and  they  suffer  greatly  from 
intermittent  fever.  Mr.  Hay  took  up  his  residence 
at  the  "  consular  agent's  Palddo,"  for  so  are  call- 
ed the  wretched  habitations  of  the  Jews,  whose 
ancestors  three  hundred  years  since  were  iniqui- 
tously  driven  out  of  the  Peninsula  :— 

"Dinner  being  announced,  our  host  joined  as  at 
table,  and,  being  a  Rabbi,  went  thronrii  the  usual 
forms  and  pravers  in  cutting  bread  and  pooling  out 
the  wines,  and  on  sitting  down  and  risug  up ;  all 
which  looked  much  like  Aoou  poaa  to  our  ■beathen' 
minds.  It  was  the  Sabbath-eve,  and  he  could  not 
touch  fire  nor  hold  a  lighted  candle.  To  such  tm. 
extent,  indeed,  does  this  superstition  prevail  among 
these  benif  hted  children  of  Israel,  that  a  poor  young 
woman  whose  clothes  had  caught  fire  on  a  Saturday, 
and  this  in  the  midst  of  her  family,  among'  whom 
were  several  grown-up  men,  was  obUged  to  rush  into 
the  street,  and  would  nave  been  burnt  to  death  had 
it  not  been  for  the  prompt  assistance  of  some  passing 
Moslem.  *  *  While  at  dinner,  our  meal  and  talk 
were  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  a  qrmbal  and  the 
shrill  yell  of  women,  accompanied  by  the  nasal  shoals 
of  the  Hebrew  tribe,  who  were  conducting  a  bride  to 
her  betrothed;  the  procession  stopped  beneath  oor 
window,  as  a  compliment  to  the  strangers,  who  might 
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wish  to  see  the  finery  of  the  happy  aamsel.  She 
was,  indeed,  extremely  pretty,  and  fair  as  purest  wax : 
her  'Jew's  eyes'  were  shut,  but  the  eyelashes  and 
eyebrows  were  all  a  bridegroom  could  wish.  A  blaze 
of  torches  snrroanded  her,  and  she  was  supported  by 
her  male  relations.  Evety  muscle  of  her  counte- 
nance seemed  immovably  fixed  in  obedience  to  the 
rigid  ordinances  of  her  race;  and  the  poor  bride 
looked,  as  she  proceeded  on  her  way,  more  hke  an 
aatomaton  than  a  firing  lass  pnst  about  to  be  married. 
On  her  hecul  was  a  tiara  rich  in  pearls  and  other 
jewelry.  Her  dress  was  of  crimson  and  gold  cloth ; 
and  a  necklace,  bracelets,  and  anklets  of  a  very 
antique  form  knded  her  slender  person.  Her  feet 
were  itoekuigUtt,  bat  were  encased  m  sjlded  leathern 
shoes." 

Mr.  Hay  tells  an  amusing  anecdote  in  proof 
of  the  superstitioas  horror  which  the  ]«ople 
have  against  Jews  or  Christiana  entering  their 
moaquee ; — 

"  The  clock  of  the  '  Jamaa  Ktbetr,'  the  great  mosque 
at  Tangier,  being  much  out  of  order,  needed  some 
aldlful  craftsman  to  repair  it.  Nraie,  however,  of  the 
'  fiiithful '  were  competent  to  the  task,  nor  could  they 
even  discover  what  pert  of  the  machinery  uras  de- 
ranged, though  many  put  forth  their  opinions  with 
great  pomp  and  authority ;  amongst  the  rest  one  man 
gravely  declared  that  a  Jia,  or  evU  genius,  had  in  all 
luobability  taken  up  its  abode  within  the  clock.  Va- 
rious exorcisms  were  accordingly  essayed,  sufficient, 
as  every  true  believer  supposed,  to  have  expelled  a 
legion  of  devils — yet  all  in  vain :  the  clock  continued 
damb.  A  Christian  clockmaker,  'a  cursed  Naza- 
rene,'  was  now  their  sole  resource ;  and  such  an  one 
fortunately  was  sojourning  in  Tangier — 'the  city 
protected  of  the  Loni.'  He  was  from  Genoa,  and  of 
course  a  most  pious  Christian :  how  then  were  they, 
the  faithful  followers  of  the  Prophet,  to  manage  to 
employhim?  The  ckx;k  was  fixed  in  the  wall  of  the 
tower,  and  it  was,  of  course,  a  thing  impossible  to 
allow  the  Kafier  to  defile  God's  house  of  prayer  by 
his  sacrilegious  steps.  *  *  One  proposed  to  abandon 
the  clock  lUtogetber :  another  would  lay  down  boards 
over  which  t^  infidel  mig^t  pass  without  touching 
the  sacred  floor  j  bat  this  was  held  not  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient safeguard ;  and  it  was  finally  decided  to  pall  up 
that  part  of  the  pavement  on  which  the  Kafier  trod, 
and  whitewash  the  walls  near  which  he  passed.  The 
Christian  was  now  sent  fi>r,  and  told  what  was  re- 
quired of  him  i  and  he  was  expressly  commanded  to 
take  off  his  shoes  and  stockings  on  entering  the 
Jamaa.  <  That  I  won't,'  said  the  stout  little  watch- 
maker ;  <  I  never  took  them  off  when  I  entered  the 
chapel  of  the  most  Holy  Tirgin,'  and  here  he  crossed 
himself  devoutly,  'and  I  won't  take  them  off  in  the 
house  of  your  ptophet.'  They  cursed  in  their  hearts 
the  watchmaker  and  all  his  raee,  and  were  in  a  state 
of  vast  perplexity.  The  wise  Oolama  had  met  early 
in  the  morning ;  it  was  already  noon,  and  yet,  so  fsir 
ftom  having  got  over  their  mfficnlty,  they  were  in 
ihct  exactly  where  they  had  been  before  breakfast ; 
when  a  grey-bearded  Mueddin,  who  had  hitherto 
been  silent,  craved  permission  to  speak.  The  kaid 
and  the  kady  nodded  their  a-ssent.  <If,'  said  the 
venerable  priest,  'the  mosque  be  out  of  repair,  and 
lime  and  bricks  have  to  be  conveyed  into  the  interior 
for  the  use  of  the  masons,  do  not  asses  carry  those 
loads,  and  do  not  they  enter  with  their  shoes  on  7 ' 
'You  speak  truly,'  was  the  general  reply.  'And 
does  the  donkey,'  resumed  the  Mueddin,  '  beHeve  in 
the  One  Ood,  or  in  Mahomed  the  prophet  of  God'' 
' No,  in  truth,'  all  replied .  'Then,'  saia  the  Mueddin, 
■  let  the  Christian  go  in  shod  as  a  donkey  would  do, 
and  come  out  like  a  donkey.'  The  argument  of  the 
Mueddin  was  unanimously  applauded.  In  the  char- 
acter of  a  donkey,  therefore,  did  the  Christian  enter 
the  Mahomedan  temple." 


At  Laraiche,  Mr.  Hay  saw  the  only  wheeled 
carriage  he  ever  met  with  in  Morocco : — 

"  When  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse-Sarmstadt  ar» 
rived  in  1839  at  Tangier,  whither  he  exiled  himself 
for  some  months,  his  Highness  bnmght  with  him  two 
carriages,  which  looked  like  those  of  the  time  of  our 
great-great-grandsires.  Finding  that  the  local  au- 
thorities objected  to  his  making  use  of  a  wheeled 
vehicle  in  the  town,  he  wrote  to  the  Saltan,  offering 
to  pave  the  main  street  of  Tangier,  if  permitted  to 
use  his  carriages.  The  Shereefian  monarch  gra^ 
cioasly  consented,  on  condition  that  the  Prince's  vehi- 
cles were  deprived  of  their  wheels,  as  without  that 
precaution  the  Protector  of  the  FaithAil  feared  that 
the  lives  of  his  loyal  subjects  would  be  expend  to 
imminent  danger.  Strange  to  say,  the  Prince  followed 
this  injunction  to  the  veiy  letter,  and  one  of  the  car^ 
riages,  deprived  of  its  wheels,  was  borne  as  a  litter 
between  two  stout  moles." 

We  leave  it  to  the  consideration  of  our  lady 
readers  to  say  whether  the  following  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  the  barharoua  customs  of  Uie  coun- 
try :— 

"In  the  district  of  Bemin  Sooar,  a  mountainous 
country,  inhabited  entirely  by  Berber  tribes,  there  is 
one  place,  where,  during  the  fair,  a  barter  of  a  very 
curious  Jond  takes  place.  This  fiur  b  held  only  once 
a  year,  and  is  chiefly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
bachelors  finding  wives,  married  men  adding  to  their 
matrimonial  treasures,  and  maidens  or  wi£ws  get- 
ting husbands.  In  &ct,  the  whole  affair  resolves 
itself  into  the  women  selling  themselves :  but  to  escape 
the  ignominy  of  such  a  prooedare,  the  traffic  is  carried 
on  in  the  foUowing  manner : — Each  lady  desiring  to 
enter  into  wedlock,  dresses  herself  in  her  best  and 
most  becoming  attire,  and  taking  with  her  a  piece  of 
cloth  ot  her  own  weaving,  sits  down  tuveiled  in  die 
market-place.  The  men,  both  yoong  and  old,  who 
are  candidates  for  matrimony,  pantde  about  the 
market,  examining  the  texture  of  the  doth  displayed 
by  the  ladies,  and  scrutinizing  at  the  same  time  their 
looks  and  behavior.  Should  the  customer  be  pleased 
with  the  maiden,  he  inquires  the  price  of  the  doth ; 
she  replies  by  naming  what  she  woold  expect  as  a 
dowry,  and  the  amoant  of  this  she  raises  or  depresses 
accoiding  as  the  candidate  for  her  heart  may  please 
her,  resorting  to  the  demand  of  an  exorbitant  sum 
should  she  be  averse  to  the  purchaser.  During  this 
barter,  the  enamored  swain  is  able,  in  some  degree, 
to  judge  of  her  temper  and  character.  If  they  come 
to  an  agreement,  the  parents  of  the  girl  are  appealed 
to ;  and  they  have  the  right  to  assent  or  not,  as  they 
plea.se.  Should  they  assent,  the  parties  adjourn  to  a 
public  notary,  the  contract  is  made,  and  the  purchased 
bride  is  carried  off  to  her  new  home.  In  this  traffic, 
widows  are  at  a  low  price  in  general,  and  divorced 
ladies  sell  their  cloths  very  cheap.  The  wife  thus 
purchased  cannot  be  resold,  however  much  the  pur- 
chaser may  repent  of  his  bargain.  She  is  his  lawfvj 
tetdded  mft,  and  retains  the  purchase  money,  which 
is  her  jointure  or  dowry.  It  is  evident  that  tlus  curi- 
ous system  of  barter  has  been  resorted  to  by  Uiese 
Mahomedan  mountaineers  as  a  means  of  evadmg  the 
law  of  the  Prophet,  which  interdicts  all  cooitab^ 
before  marriage." 

We  will  now  introduce  the  reader  to  an  Arab 
tent  and  an  Arab  feast : —  * 

"  At  simset  we  reached  Ain  el  Khider,  or  the  Green 
Fountain,  the  site  of  an  encampment  of  the  tribe  of 
Ibdor.  At  this  spot  we  pitchM  our  tent,  and  were 
visited  by  a  son  of  the  sheikh,  who,  on  the  part  of  his 
iathcr,  invited  us  to  dinner,  which,  he  said,  was  all 
prepared  and  waiting  for  us.  We  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  found  our  host  within  his  tent,  seated  on 
a  cushion  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  Caracal  lynx 
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which  is  sud  to  possess  one  property  of  inestimable 
valne  in  this  country,  to  wit,  that  a  flea  will  ncTer 
settle  on  it :  and  close  to  this,  fine  sheep-skins  had 
been  placed  for  his  gnests.  'Welcome,  welcome,' 
•aid  the  sheikh ;  and  when  we  were  seated,  he  added, 
'Are  yonr  seats  comfortable?  Have  you  all  yoa 
require?  Are  yon  satisfied?'  I  replied  by  pouring 
out  a  redundancy  of  blessings  co  him  and  all  his 
fomily  and  race,  especially  his  great-great-grand- 
iiuher.  AU  further  conversation  was  cut  shonb^r  one 
of  his  slaves,  Abd  el  Habeeb,  appearing  with  a 
Moorish  table  beautifully  carved  and  painted  in 
arabesque.  It  was  of  a  circular  form,  about  two 
feel  in  diameter,  and  raised  some  six  inches  from  the 
ground,  wfai^  squatting  as  we  were  around  it,  was 
a  venr  convenient  elevation.  Upon  this  taUe  was 
placed  a  large  Moorish  bowl  oootaining  a  thick  soop^ 
with  some  land  of  vermicelli  in  it,  and  highly  sea- 
soned with  red  peppers.  In  the  savory  mess  were 
four  wooden  spoons  of  grotesque  form,  with  which 
we  set  to  work  most  heartily.  The  next  dish  was  a 
stew  of  beef,  accompanied  with  slices  of  melon  to 
sharpen  the  appetite ;  and  then  appeared  the  usual 
conical  (fish  oTkesksoo.  During  the  repast  not  a 
word  was  spoken,  except  it  were  the  ejaculations  of 
BiauUak,  (m  the  name  of  God,)  al  Htaioo-tiOah, 
(thanks  to  Ood,)  or  periiapx  a  Sajee  AJlak,  (may  Ood 
pardoame.)  AtlengththBDonandl  wereoompellfld 
to  give  1^  the  attadr  Wfoa  the  Mountain  of  kesksoo, 
to  Ike  endent  sorrow  and  sarprise  of  the  sheikh,  who, 
as  weH  as  the  kaid,  oontiBued  for  a  loag  tinM  to 
assaoh  it  vigorously.  The  ample  dish  bemg  at  last 
removed,  the  sheikh  at  last  Moke  silence :  <  Truly, 
you  ChristUtnt  have  made  but  a  poor  feaat.  You 
require  pig — that  is  your  proper  food,  I  am  told ;  and 
without  it  yoa  do  not  thrive.  They  tell  me  too,'  he 
added, '  that  yon  milk  your  pigs :  wonderflil  indeed 
it  is  how  the  Lord's  creatures  err ! '  '  Blessings  upon 
yotir  Dcard ! '  said  I :  '  what  false  ideas  you  luelems 
have  regarding  the  foUowers  of  Seedna  Asia,  (the 
Iword  JesiM.)  But  let  me  talk  with  you  about  this 
meat  of  pig.'  '  Ood  (orUd ! '  said  the  Arab ;  <it  is  a 
sin  even  to  think  of  it.'  '  Sin  to  think  of  a  pig?' 
said  I,  taking  hiiq  rather  qoiddy :  '  Sin,  do  you  call 
it  ?  Tell  oe,  0  follower  of  the  Prophet,  who  made 
the  pig?'  'God,'  replied  the  sheikh.  'Then,'  said 
I,  'according  to  your  account,  Ood  created  sin.'  The 
old  sheikh  reflated  for  a  moment,  and  tumiag  to  the 
Mallem,  said — <  Of  a  trath  the  young  Nazarene  has 
entrapped  me;  I  never  heard  it  put  in  that  way 
before.'  *  *  Upon  this  he  fell  into  a  brown  study.  I 
had  not,  however,  an^  great  idea  that  I  had  made  a 
convert,  and,  indeed,  if  I  had,  his  next  words  would 
have  dispelled  the  illusion.  For  still  harping  upon 
the  ■  fother  of  tusks,'  he  said,  almost  with  a  sigh,  '  I 
am  told  that  there  is  only  oae  part  of  the  pig  which 
is  forbidden;  but,  unluckily,  oar  proi^iet  foigot  to 
mention  whteh.  Hay  God  have  mercy  on  us  all ! ' 
<  Amen,'  I  responded ;  and  we  changed  the  conversa- 
lioa." 

Mr.  Hay  haa  devoted  a  chapter  to  poor  David- 
ion,  who  loat  hm  life  in  the  attempt  to  reach  Tim- 
buctoo.  His  speculatioas  on  the  possible  success 
of  future  travellers,  confirm,  on  the  very  beat 
authority,  what  has  been  often  stated  in  the  Ath*- 
tunoH — that  the  only  chance  is  to  go  as  a  small 
trader: — 

*'  Davidson  started  from  the  very  first  in  a  manner 
which  tended  to  throw  impediments  in  his  way.  He 
had  published  to  the  world  his  intended  journey,  and 
the  fame  of  his  coming  was  bruited  about  at  Gibral- 
tar long  before  he  appeared,  and  that  famous  rock 
has  always  been  a  hot-bed  for  engendering  mischiev- 
ous reports,  which,  if  connected  in  any  way  with 
Marocco,  are  sure  to  find  their  wny  over  the  Straits, 
and  thence  to  the  court  at  Marocco,  in  an  exaggerated  j 
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and  distorted  form.  He  had  been  received  at  Gib- 
raltar with  great  kindness  by  the  authorities  and 
inhabitants,  and  f^ted  during  the  time  he  was  there, 
a  compliment  which  the  euleiprising  tisvdler  well 
deserved;  but  such  hospitality  was  ill-timed  and 
unfortunate,  tx  the  greater  the  importance  given  at 
Gibraltar  to  his  chara^r  and  proceedings,  the  more 
impediments  was  he  certain  to  meet  with  od  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits  :  and  thus  it  proved,  for  taaa 
that  time  he  was  looked  up«i  by  the  Moors  as  an 
agent  sent  by  the  British  govenunent  to  inquire  into 
the  state  of  the  country,  its  prodnctioDS  and  capalnli- 
ties,  and  it  is  more  thsin  probable  they  suspected  that 
his  mission  was  connected  with  plans  of  future  con- 
quest. Davidson  brou|^  with  him  a  letter  of  necoiD- 
mendation  from  his  Majesty  William  IV.  to  the  Sol- 
tan  of  Marocco,  stating  that  the  object  of  his  travels 
was  purely  scientific.  The  delivery  of  this  iMter  to 
the  Saltan  was  in  itself  an  nowise  measure,  for  it 
stamped  the  bearer  as  an  agent  of  the  Britisb  govern- 
meat,  and  consequently  Davidson  was  lodied  upon 
with  a  jealous  and  suspidoo^  eje  by  the  Moorish 
court.  The  Sultan  of  Itarocco  htlle  knows  or  caies 
about  scientific  pursuits.  It  would  nerer  enter  into 
the  mind  of  a  Moor,  not  even  the  most  enHgfatened, 
that  any  man  would  expose  his  fife  by  trarelling 
through  the  wild  tracts  of  West  Barbary,  or  attempt 
to  penetrate  into  the  land  of  deserts  and  death,  soleW 
for  the  love  of  tmvel  and  science.  Gain,  the  Moor 
would  argue,  must  be  his  olqect,  and  for  this  alone, 
would  he  conclude,  the  Englishman  wa.<!  traveling 
in  countries  where  he  expc»ed  his  life.  To  a  Gke 
course  of  reasoning  among  the  wealthy  meicfaanis 
of  Fas  and  Tifilelt  may  the  death  of  the  unfortimale 
traveller  be  attributed :  these  traders,  and  others  of 
the  princiual  towns  of  Marocco,  have  long  held  in 
theb  hanos  tbe  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  Northern 
AflicajConsisting  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  ostri«A  feathers, 
&c.  With  what  eyes  must  thev  then  have  viewed 
the  man  whom  they  considered  the  emiioary  of  a 
great  commercial  nation,  with  whom  these  good^ 
have  long  been  an  object  of  traflie!  The  naiunl 
inference  of  these  Moors  would  be — ^This  man  is 
going  into  the  interior  to  enter  into  an  aiiaugement 
with  agents  there  for  sending  the  prodnctitms  of  the 
country  to  some  more  direct  port  ot  export  than  those 
of  Marocco ;  and  if  he  succeed  in  this  object,  he  will 
destroy  our  trade.  Impressed  with  views  such  tei 
these,  and  callous  in  the  commission  of  crime,  it  is 
easy  to  suppose  that  these  traders  would  have  endea- 
vored to  prevent,  either  by  fair  means  or  fool,  the 
return  of  such  a  traveller  to  his  own  country,  as  his 
success  might  ensure  their  ruin." 

So  satisfied  were  those  best  able  to  judge  of 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  journey,  from 
a  long  residence  in  Morocco,  of  the  impossibility 
of  Davidson  snoceeding,  under  the  ciicumslaaces 
adverted  to,  that  they  strongiy  advised-  him  to 
letam  to  England ;  to  give  out  that  h«  Iiad  absa- 
doned  the  attempt,  and  remain  quiet  natil  it  w«s 
forgotten ;  then  to  change  his  name,  embark  at 
London  direct  for  Mogadore ;  there  to  start  as  a 
petty  trader,  and,  having  then  established  oom- 
mercial  relations  with  the  traders  of  the  interior, 
join  a  kafila  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  mods. 
"  Had  Davidson,"  says  Mr.  Hay,  "  prudently 
adopted  measures  such  as  these,  he  could  have 
penetrated  into  the  interior  to  Timbuctoo,  or  even 
farther  if  he  had  pleased ;  nobody  would  have 
heard  of  his  journey,  or  if  they  had,  they  would 
not  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  murder  a  men 
petty  trader  of  Mogadore,  who  did  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  them,  and  who  had  every  appear- 
ance of  being  a  needy  man,  and  of  having,  on  that 
account,  undertaken  the  journey  himself,  instead 
of  sending  an  agent.  *  *  I  attribute  the  ftiloie  of  aB 
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our  tnToUeri  in  tbdr  Mtempto  to  penetnte  into  the 
interior  of  Afiiea  to  the  notoriety  with  which  their 
perilous  jonmey  has  been  undertaken,  thusezcitinv 
the  jealousy  of  both  natives  and  foreigners.  1 
hare  not  mach  faith  in  Caillie's  aoeonots :  he  may 
hare  been  at  Timbuctoo,  but  if  he  has  accuracy  as 
a  draftsman,  it  does  not  appear  to  hare  been  bis 
iinte.  I  showed  to  a  native  of  Timbuctoo  the 
sketch  he  gives  of  that  town,  uid  the  man  neither 
reoogniaed  the  forms  of  the  houses  nor  the  situa- 
tion of  the  town  itself;  although,  en  being  shown 
other  drawings  of  cities  and  villages  wiu  which 
he  was  also  acquainted,  he  at  once  named  the 
plaoes  whidt  they  represented." — Atheiueitm. 


Letters  «f  Elizabeth  CharloUe  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
4'C. — IBriefe,  (fc,  an  die  JRaugriJin  Louise.] 

ISMSOod  Notic*.] 

W>  cannot  open  oar  second  notice  better  than 
with  a  sketch  <u  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  in  the  bud 
of  promise  :— 

Oar  tittle  king  here  is  in  perfect  health,  thank  Ood ! 
and  has  never  been  ill,  indeed.  He  is  very  lively  and 
never  remains  a  mranent  in  ooe  posture.  To  tell  the 
troth,  he  is  ijuite  an  untamed  child.  They  let  him 
have  iust  his  own  way  in  everything,  for  fear  they 
should  make  him  poorly ;  I  am  persuaded  that  if  he 
was  corrected,  he  would  not  be  so  passionate — bnt 
every  one  wi^es  to  be  in  the  king's  favor,  young  as 
he  is.  *  *  He  has  a  smart  figure  and  a  clever  wit, 
but  is  quite  a  bad  chikl;  loves  nobody  except  his 
Conner  goventess — no  one  else  in  the  world — takes 
aversions  to  people  withoat  any  cause,  and  loves  to 
say  something  piquant.  I  am  not  in  his  favor ;  but 
that  does  not  trouble  me,  lor  by  the  lime  when  he 
will  come  to  reign,  I  shall  have  left  this  world,  and 
be  independent  of  ius  caprice.  •  •  "When  I  tell  my 
son  to  beware  of  ill-disposed  people,  he  answers  n>e 
with  a  smile,  and  says,  "Vous  saves  bieu,  Made., 
qnon  ne  penst  critter  ce  que  Dieu  vous  a  le  tout 
temps  destines,  ainsi  si  je  le  suis  a  perir,  je  ne  le 
poerris  critter ;  ainsi  je  feres  ce  que  qui  est  raisonable 
poor  ma  conservation,  mais  rien  dextraordinaire." 
My  son  has  studied  well,  has  a  good  memory,  and 
knows  how  to  talk  on  all  subjects,  speaks  remarkably 
well  in  public;  but  he  is  a  man,  and  has  his  faults, 
like  othecs ;  jret  all  that  is  bad  in  him  is  only  against 
himself,  for  towards  everybody  beside  himsiBlf  he  is 
only  <w  good.  To  your  wishes  fiir  him  I  say,  with  all 
my  heart,  ^^men. 

Madame  de  Bern's  style  of  diet  is  cariotu,  and 
may  find  admirers : — 

Madame  de  Berri  eats  little  at  dinner ;  but  bow  is 
it  possible  that  she  should?  for  she  lies  in  bed  and 
eats  a  load  of  cheesecakes,  of  all  sorts,  and  never  gels 
np  till  twelve.  Then,  about  two  o'clock,  she  goes  to 
the  dinner-table,  eats  but  little,  withdraws  about  three, 
bat  takes  no  walk.  At  four  they  bring  her  salads, 
eheescakes,  and  fhiit;  then,  about  ten,  she  goes  to 
supper,  and  eats  until  twelve,  go^  to  bed  about  one 
«r  two  o'clock,  and,  to  help  her  digestion,  she  drinks 
tha  strongest  brandy. 

To  return  to  the  promising  young  long : — 

Ovr  yoong  king  pays  me  every  year  a  couple  of 
vials,  much  against  his  own  will ;  for  hccannot  bear 
■te.  I  believe  it  is  becaose  I  have  twice  said  to  him 
that  it  does  not  beseem  a  great  king  like  himself  to 
be  so  mutinous  and  opinionated.  *  *  I  don't  believe 
there  can  be  found  such  another  clever  and  comely 
dtild  in  the  world  as  our  Utile  infant  princess :  she 
has  the  reflections  of  a  person  of  thirty.  Yesterday 
she  said,  "On  dit  que  qaand  on  meurt  i  mon  age 


qs'on  est  sanres  et  va  &(nten  potadis :  <)ae  jesenis 
heuieusse  done  si  le  bcm  Dieu  me  vonumt  pdnandre." 
I  fear  the  child  has  too  mudi  understanding,  and  will 
not  live  kwg.  One  is  quite  frightened  to  hear  her 
talk  so.  She  has  the  prettiest  manners  in  the  worid, 
is  very  fond  of  me,  &c.  Sec.  I  am  not  on  bad  terms, 
just  now,  with  the  young  king.  I  played  a  rare  joke 
on  his  jealous  tutors  the  other  day.  He  had  a  fit  of 
the  windy  colic,  so  I  slipped  a  utile  billet  into  his 
hand.  Marshal  de  Villeroi  looked  quite  embarrassed, 
and  asked  me,  very  seriously,  "  Madam,  what  billet 
have  you  given  the  long  ? "  I  replied,  that  it  was  a 
recipe  against  the  colic.  "  But  none  must  prescribe 
remedies  save  the  king's  physician,"  said  he.  "  Ohi'' 
said  I,  "  Monsieur  DMart  will  approve  of  this,  for  it 
is  only  a  little  song.  You  can  read  it,  if  you  like." 
So  he  read  it. 

We  have  often  to  take  off  the  point  fiom  die 
anecdotes  of  the  duchess— a  process  not  very 
favorable,  certainly,  to  a  spirited  translation. 

Her  love  of  gossip  remained  till  her  last  days ; 
and  after  her  journey  to  the  coronation  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  at  Rheims,  when  rapidly  failing  in 
strength,  she  still  promises  more  news  :  "  If  God 
•paw  me  till  t»-m<BTow,  I  will  send  yon  a  full  de- 
soriptioa  of  the  eoronation — nothing  in  the  world 
could  be  more  beautiful!"  We  rpgret  that  we 
cannot  treat  our  readers  with  a  richer  banqu«t  of 
the  good  things  in  this  oorrespendenoe ;  but  the 
honest  duchesa  has  not  the  art  of  giving  to  her 
stories  those  neat  and  innocent  turns  for  wUnh 
Autolycns  was  so  famous  in  his  songs.  Instead 
of  the  graoeful  periphrases  which  the  French  sup- 
ines, Uie  dnohees  {neferred  the  use  of  German  as 
plain  and  blunt  as  herself.  We  may  take  a  few 
more  specimens  of  gossip  at  random : — 

It  is  a  dioU  story  this  of  the  Doke  de  Chartres' 
marriage ;  but  I  must  not  send  it  by  the  post.  By 
the  bye,  I  have  heard  a  stwy  told,  that  at  Mets,  in  tM 
B«fbnned  Church,  a  lady  came  to  be  married  to  such 
a  mere  boy  that  the  parson  said  to  her,  "  Fressentes 
voas  cest  enfant  pour  esire  pabtisses ! "  So  might  it 
be  said  to  the  Countess  of  Limborgh  with  her 
eighteen-ycars-old  husband. 

Here  we  have  a  short  notice  of  the  widow  of 
James  the  Seoond  of  England  :— 

I  write  to  you  to-day  with  a  troubled  heart,  and  all 
yesterday  I  was  weepmg.  Yesterday  morning,  about 
seven  o  dock,  the  good,  pious,  and  virtuous  l)acen 
of  England  died  at  St.  Germains.  She  must  be  in 
heaven.  She  kept  not  a  dollar  for  herself,  but  ^ve 
all  away  to  the  poor,  maintaining  several  famiUes. 
She  never  in  her  life  did  wrong  to  any  one;  and 
when  you  would  tell  her  a  story  about  anybody,  she 
would  say,  ■■  Si  c'est  mal  de  quelqu'un  je  vous  prie 
ne  me  le  ditte  pas ;  je  n'aime  pas  les  histoires  qui 
attaqoent  la  rdputation."  She  bore  her  misfortunes 
with  the  greatest  patience,  and  not  fhnn  simplicity, 
for  she  had  a  good  understanding,  was  very  agreea- 
ble in  conversation,  conkl  laugh  and  joke  very  pleas- 
antly. She  often  ]saised  onr  Princess  of  Wales.  I 
loved  this  Queen  much,  and  her  death  has  caused  me 
much  sorrow. 

Whenever  the  dnehees  touches  upon  the  char- 
acter of  Mad.  de  Maintenon,  her  German  beoomea 
energetic  beyond  our  powers  of  translation  :— 

Such  baseness  as  we  have  here  was  never  known 
before  in  the  world,  I  believe.  It  verifies  the  M 
German  proverb,  "Where  the  devil  cannot  get  in,  he 
sends  sn  old  woman :"  for  all  the  evil  comes  from 
that  old  MaintenoUj  who  is  eighty-four  years  old,  and 
the  Princess  of  Ursm,  who  is  seventy-seven.  These 
two  old  witches  have  made  a  conspiracy  for  my  son's 
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destrnction ;  the  flnt  becanae  she  wDold  like  to  hare 
her  pet,  the  Doke  de  Maine,  on  the  throne,  and  the 
second  for  no  reason  whaterer,  nnless  my  son  has 
told  her  that  she  is  M.  I  am  sore  he  has  done  her 
no  other  wrong ;  yet  these  two,  with  all  their  set,  per- 
secute my  son  detestably,  and  as  long  as  they  live  he 
most  expect  no  peace  in  the  world. 

"  From  gay  to  grave  "  the  duchess  makes  easy 
transitions : — 

A  lady  of  quality,  of  the  name  of  Henderson,  fell 
ill  at  Maastricht,  and  lay  in  such  a  deep  lethargy  that 
she  could  neither  move  hand  nor  tongue,  nor  give 
any  sign  of  life,  oaXy  she  could  see  and  hear.  Aey 
placed  a  great  crucifix  before  her  bed,  with  silver 
candlesticks,  hung  the  room  and  her  bed  in  black 
cloth,  all  according  to  Catholic  customs  with  the  dead ; 
but  when  she  heard  them  giving  orders  for  the  coffin 
to  be  brought,  she  made  such  an  effort  that  her  tongue 
was  loosened,  and  she  cried  out,  "  Away  with  all  this, 
end  bring  me  something  to  eat  and  drink ! "  AU  who 
were  in  the  chamber  were  so  terrified  that  they  tum- 
bled over  one  another  in  a  heap.  The  lady  lived 
three  years  afterwards. 

Here  is  a  hasty  outline  of  a  domestic  tragedy : — 

I  have  known  this  woman  of  the  name  of  La  Fer- 
sillie,  who  comes  of  good  parentage,  and  had  good 
propertv.  Yoa  might  easily  see  Hat  she  had  been 
well  educated,  and  she  played  very  well  upon  the 
guitar.  Even  in  her  greatest  fury  of  distraction, 
when  she  was  for  mordering  everybody,  if  you  could 
put  the  guitar  into  her  hand,  as  soon  as  she  began  to 
^ay  she  recovered  herself,  and  was  calm  again. 
The  poor  woman  was  crazed  with  sorrows,  for  she  has 
had  terrible  misfortunes.  Two  brothers,  whom  she 
heartil  V  loved,  were  assassinated  in  her  presence.  She 
had  a  husband,  too,  whom  she  loved,  but  he  ran  away 
with  a  worthless  companion.  She  followed  him  as 
far  as  Copenhagen,  but  there  he  drove  her  from  him, 
pretending  that  she  was  not  his  wife,  but  a  crazy 
woman.  These  troubles,  coming  so  closely  one  upon 
the  other,  made  her  crazy  indeed.  I  pity  her  greatly. 
She  was  fond  of  me,  and  used  to  address  me  as  "  Mon 
aimable ;"  but  whenever  she  came  to  see  me  I 
always  had  a  guitar  ready  for  her.  Before  she  lost 
her  senses,  she  sufiered  fipom  severe  head.aches,  fan- 
cied that  some  one  with  the  head  of  an  ox  ran  against 
her  head,  and  often  exclaimed,  "  Ah  que  cette  teste 
de  vean  me  fait  mal,"  &c. 

The  duobes*  suspected  that  the  postmaster 
intercepted  her  letters.  She  might  well  be  ner- 
vous about  them  :— 

The  Abb£  Dubois  (she  says)  declares  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  post,  but  that  it  all  belongs  to 
the  Marquis  de  Forcer:  that  is  just  like  a  change 
from  rotten  eggs  to  stinking  butter,  for  one  is  as  bad 
as  the  other,  and  both  of  them  would  be  better  on  the 
gallows  than  at  court.  If  he  has  the  curiomty,  now, 
to  read  this  letter,  he  will  find  his  own  praise ;  as  the 
old  proverb  says,  "  Listeners  hear  no  good  of  them- 
selves." They  tell  me  that  our  good  Germans  are 
sadly  corrupted,  that  nothing  of  the  old  German  faith 
is  left  in  the  country,  but  that  all  the  vices  of  foreign 
people  have  been  imported .-  that  grieves  me  ezceM- 
ingly.  They  who  hare  been  in  Holland  find  otir 
Oermans  dirty,  but  to  find  Germans  quite  cleanly  and 
agreeable,  yon  have  only  to  come  to  Paris,  for  noth- 
ing can  be  mote  swinish  and  offensive  than  the  mode 
of  hving  here.  All  the  time  I  was  at  Heidelburgh,  I 
read  no  romances,  but  since  I  have  been  here  (at  St. 
Cloud)  I  have  read  many— " Astr<e,"  "Cleopatra," 
"Alette,"  "Cassandre,"  « Poliscandre,"  and  many 
little  romances  beside — "  Parcis  et  Coelie,"  "  Lissan- 
dre  et  Caliste,"  "  Amadis" — but  in  this  last,  I  have 
got  no  fVirtherthan  the  seventeenth  volume,  and  there 
are  twenty-four  to  complete  the  work.  "  Le  Soman 


de  Soman,  Theagene  et  CaiicUe,"  ha*  some  grwt 

curiosities  in  it. 

An  atmoepheie  of  hatred  seems  to  have  sur- 
rounded the  French  court,  and  almost  to  have 
mastered  the  German  good-humor  of  the  dncheas. 
She  writes  bitterly  of  the  report  which  was  spreaid 
abroad,  that  the  Regent  had  poisoned  the  Daaphis 
Louis,  and  his  son,  who  both  died  within  a  year  :— 

My  son  has  not  contented  himself  with  proving  Us 
iniKKence,  but  has  had  all  the  informatioos  laid 
before  the  Fariiament  to  be  preserved.  He  woold 
Uke  me  to  make  myself  comloitaUe  here,  bat  it  is 
impossible ;  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  I  may  have  a 
fever  soon,  for  I  have  promised  not  to  leave  Paris  tiU 
I  am  ill.  Headache  is  not  reckoned  an  illness,  for 
without  that  I  can  never  live  at  Paris ;  but  if  I  have 
a  fever  I  shall  get  away  to  our  pleasant  St.  Clood. 
My  son  has,  indeed,  other  things  beside  m^  comfoR 
and  pleasure  to  occupy  his  attention.  Ibeheve,  ifhe 
had  nis  own  way,  he  would  support  the  oppressed; 
but  to  show  you  that  he  does  not  rale  acccrding  to 
his  own  fancy,  he  has  one  council  for  political  amus, 
another  for  ecclesiastical  matters,  another  for  foragn 
affairs,  and  so  on.  I  have  resolved  never  to  mix 
myself  with  the  afiaiia  of  the  world,  for  (between 
yon  and  me)  Fittitce  has  been  too  long  govvmed  by 
women. 

Our  extracts  can  give  bat  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  contents  of  this  thick  volume,  but  they  may 
serve  to  indicate  its  character.  Thouffh  the  cor- 
respondence here  published  contains  less  of  hia- 
torical  interest  than  might  be  found  in  the  ktten 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  (if  they  still  exist,)  it  giras 
us  many  of  those  minute  touches  of  portnitaM 
which,  as  Meniel  says,  "  of^  reveal  mote  of  the 
physiognomy  of  an  age  than  its  greater  matters  of 
public  history."  As  to  the  pm>lication  of  some 
of  the  letters,  with  the  names  of  English  and 
French  families,  we  are  disposed  to  dissent  from 
the  editor's  opinion  of  its  propriety,  llie  letters 
give  us  a  very  full  and  clear  idea  of  the  character 
of  their  writer,  whose  descendants  have  pl&yed 
such  prominent  parts  in  modem  history.  Of  bar 
second  son,  the  notorious  Regent  of  France,  she 
gives  us  (allowance  being  made  for  her  maternal 
indulgence)  a  fair  portraiture.  Louis,  the  son  of 
the  Regent,  married  the  Margravine  Maria  of 
Baden,  and  died  in  1793.  His  son,  Louis  Philip, 
died  in  1789,  but  left  a  son  to  sustain  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  family.  This  was  the  well-known 
E^galit^  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  father  of  the 
present  king  of  the  French. 

The  portrait  of  the  duchess  stands  out  in  bdd 
relief  from  amid  the  crowded  figures  of  her  can- 
vas, and  presents  to  us  a  hearty  German  dame,  not 
beautiful  in  person,  but  of  a  fair  complexion, 
with  light  hair,  (of  that  mysterious  shade  styled 
auburn,)  an  eye  of  some  penetration,  a  mouth  of 
some  humor,  and  a  plump  inelegant  figure.  Her 
natural  disposition  would  have  led  her  to  a  simple 
and  cheerful  style  of  living,  in  perfect  contrast  to 
the  dissipated  court  in  which  she  felt  herself  im- 
prisoned. She  loved  a  good  hearty,  coarse  laogh, 
was  a  "good  hater,"  (witness  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  and  her  friends,)  and  a  good  friend ;  had  a 
good  memory  (though  often  complaining  that  it 
would  not  carry  all  she  wished)  for  all  sorts  of 
gossip,  for  comedies  and  tragedies,  jests,  or 
"  things  horrible  and  awfiil :"  and,  on  the  whole, 
possessed  a  mind  superior  to  its  surrounding  topics, 
endowed  with  good  common  sense  and  no  logio. 
She  cast  her  net  into  an  ocean  of  gossip,  and  drew 
up  fishes  of  every  sort.    Her  style  is  the  ste^e- 
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ehaae  atyk,  never  hesitatiiig  •  moment  for  such 
trifles  as  stops,  capitals,  oi  parentheses.  Her 
coesippinff  mood  did  not  leave  her  evea  in  her  last 
fllness.  Her  letter*,  dated  November,  17S8,  show 
a  disposition  to  maintain  her  dueads  of  narrative, 
if  time  would  allow.  "  I  woold  be  heartily  wil- 
ling to  entertain  you  with  more  news,"  says  siie, 
"  but  my  weakness  will  not  let  me." 

St.  Cloud,  12-21  Novemter,  1722.— I  hope,  to-mor- 
row morning,  to  send  you  the  great  account  of  the 
coronation.  I  know  nothing  new  just  now,  except  a 
report  which  has  delighted  my  heart,'  viz.,  that  my 
SOD  has  cast  off  his  bad  companions,  and  begins  to 
think  that  snch  a  life  as  he  has  led  is  too  bad  an 
example  for  the  yoong  king.  May  Ood  assist  him, 
and  turn  all  things  to  his  advantage  and  happiness, 
and  give  me  also  what  will  be  jxrafitable  and  com- 
fortable for  me !  *  *  Dear  Louisa,  I  waste  away 
hourly,  suffer  night  and  day,  and  all  that  is  done  for 
me  seems  of  no  avail.  May  the  Alnughty  give  me 
patience,  for  I  have  great  need  of  it.  Do  not  be  too 
much  troubled  if  you  must  lose  me,  for  it  will  be  for 
my  happiness. 

We  have  found  some  passages  in  these  letters 
dosely  resembling  others  that  have  been  collected 
and  published,  addressed  by  her  to  the  Prineess  of 
Wales,  but,  in  such  a  systematic  course  of  writing, 
tiie  duchess  could  not  avoid  self-repetition.  So 
ftithful  was  she  as  a  correspondent,  that  when  her 
right  arm  was  firactured  by  a  fall  from  her  horse 
in  wolf-hunting,  she  contrived  to  scrawl  a  tolerably 
long  letter  with  her  left  hand.  Her  time  and  all  her 
best  thoughts  were  expended  upon  this  epistolary 
inteioourso.  At  ohnrch,  as  she  confesses,  she 
•lept ;  bat  sometimes,  at  least,  read  her  Bible  in- 
dustriously in  private.  There  seems  to  have  been 
no  sentimental  poetnr  in  her  constitution.  All  her 
views  of  places  and  scenery  are  personal.  She 
telks  of  "pretty,"  "pleasant,"  "comfortable," 
^aees,  but  never  "  babbles  of  green  fields,"  like 
Falstaff,  djring,  and  many  authors  and  authoresses 
Uving.  Her  fault  was  certainly  the  manifest 
pleasure  with  which  she  told  scandalous  stories ; 
Irat  we  must  remember  her  circumstances. 

Athetutum. 


RoTAL  iKSTiTtmoM. — Afoy  84.  The  snbject 
was  "  The  Application  of  Geology  to  Landnlrain- 
ing."  by  Wm.  Ogilby,  Esq.,  Sec.  Zool.  Soc.  Mr. 
Ogilby  commenced  by  stating  some  of  the  more 
jiromineat  injuries  inflicted  on  the  soil  by  stagnant 
water.  He  explained  more  especially  how  the  land 
was  rendered  cold  and  late  by  the  great  capacity 
cfw€Uerfor  heat,  as  compared  with  clay  or  sand ; 
the  same  quantity  of  heat  which  is  sufficient  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  earth  or  mould  four  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit,  and  of  eommon  air  five  degrees,  being 
only  sufficient  to  raise  that  of  water  one  degree, 
the  residue  being  absorbed  by  the  water  and  ren- 
dered latent.  Consequently,  when  the  land  is  sat- 
urated by  water,  the  sun's  rays,  instead  of  being 
«xpendeo  in  heating  the  soil,  are  absorbed  and 
IBiidered  latent  by  the  water  which  it  contains, 
and  the  soil  derives  but  one  fourth  of  the  warmth 
which  it  would  do  were  it  filled  with  common  air 
instead  of  water.  Other  injurious  eflects  were, 
that  it  soared  the  land,  and  gave  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  substances  hurtful  to  vegetation .  These 
were  caused  by  the  exclusion  of  common  air  and 
the  oxyren  which  it  contains  from  the  pores  of  the 
•oil.     Vegetable  and  animal   manures  thus   re- 


mained imperfhetly  decayed,  or  decay  was  eon- 
verted  into  pnttefaction,  and  acetic,  malic,  tannle, 
gallie,  and  other  acids,  substituted  for  carbonic  acid 
and  ammonia,  the  products  of  simple  decay,  and 
which,  with  the  elements  of  water,  are  now  recog- 
nised as  the  chief  agents  in  the  nourishment  of 
plants.  Superabundant  moisture,  likewise,  ren- 
dered the  climate  of  a  country  insalubrious ;  but 
its  injurious  eflects  were  more  immediately  recog- 
nised in  supplying  the  roots  of  growing  plants 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  moisture  than  they  ate 
able  to  digest,  imd  thus  rendering  them  weak  and 
dropsical,  llr.  Ogilby  next  prooeeded  to  explain 
how  these  injuries  might  be  remedied  by  efficient 
draining :  and  observed  that  land  was  rendered 
wet  and  unproductive  from  two  sources :  first  of 
all  by  ram  falling  on  the  snr&ce  of  a  stiff  day  so9, 
or  stagnating  within  the  pores  of  a  loamy  soil, 
incambent  on  an  impervious  subsoil ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, by  springs  overflowing  the  surface  from 
some  higher  ground,  or  ooaing  up  from  beneath 
the  soil  itself.  These  two  different  forms  of 
disease  required  different  modes  of  treatment ;  the 

Sstem  whioh  would  accomplish  a  radical  cure  in 
e  one  case,  might,  indeed,  alleviate  the  efieet, 
but  conld  never  remove  the  cause  in  the  other; 
and  Mr.  Ogilby  stated  that  the  great  error  of 
modem  writers  on  draining  consisted  in  not  being 
aware  of,  or  at  least  not  sufficiently  distinguish- 
ing, these  diflerent  canses  of  wetness  in  land,  and 
the  diflbrent  modes  of  treatment  which  were  appli- 
cable accordingly.  The  common  method  of  tur- 
face  dramiiig,  which  was  fco  much  in  vogne  at 
present,  and  which  was  necessary  and  efficient  for 
the  diMtharge  of  rain  water,  would  produce  but  a 
partial  efieet  in  alleviating  the  injuries  caused  by 
subterraneous  springs;  and  Aat  too  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  compcured  with  the  expense  of  simple 
and  more  appropriate  modes.  High-lying  arable 
soils,  ospooially  in  Ireland,  ScoUand,  and  the 
West  of  England,  were  frequently  injured  by  both 
causes ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  mischief  com- 
monly arose  from  the  rains  which  fUl  so  abun- 
dantly in  these  localities,  and  it  was  to  such  lands 
that  the  system  of  furrow  Jraining  was  pecn- 
Uarly  appheable.  The  principles  of  this  system 
consisted  in  cutting  parallel  drains  at  equ&l  dis- 
tances of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  or  forty  feet  asun- 
der, according  to  the  tenacity  or  lightness  of  the 
soil,  and  leading  them  all  into  one  or  more  main 
drains,  according  to  the  inequalities  and  size  of 
the  field.  Great  differences  prevailed  among  prao- 
tical  drainers  as  to  the  distance,  depth,  width, 
fall,  and  direction  of  the  parallel  drains,  which  Mr. 
Ogilby  ascribed  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
soil,  dimate,  and  situation  in  which  the  several 
observers  had  found  particular  modes  most  effi- 
cient, and  deprecated  the  idea  of  any  one  system 
or  set  of  rules  being  nnrversally  applicable  to  all 
oireumstances  and  localities.  The  distance  of  the 
drains  he  stated  to  depend  entirely  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  of  which  it  should  vary  inversely  aa 
the  tenacity;  in  the  stiffest  soils  experience 
proved  that  the  drains  were  perfectly  efficient  at 
fifteen  feet  apart,  and  in  very  light  soils  at  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet.  The  depth  was  not  subject  to 
much  variation  or  controversy;  from  thirty  to 
thirty-six  inches  was  generally  sufficient,  it  Ming 
always  understood  that  the  main  drain  should  beat 
least  six  inches  deeper  than  the  parallel.  The 
width  of  the  parallel  drains  should  depend  on  the 
quantity  of  water  they  had  to  carry  off;  if  the 
flow  be  insignificant  the  drain  should  be  out  very 
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BMT0W,  geaenUy  not  mote  than  two  oi  three 
inekee  wide  at  bottom,  otherwiae  the  water  will 
Magaate,  iaetead  of  rnaaing  freely  c^;  if  the  iow 
be  BMMce  ooosideraUe,  the  drain  muat  be  laade 
wider  in  ^portioo,  to  pretrent  a  toe  ra^  cnmat 
from  tearing  op  the  bottoia,  aad  in  tine  eboking 
the  draia.  Aa  to  the  &U  aad  direction  ef  the 
draina,  it  waa  atated  that  great  difieieaoee  pr»< 
vailed,  eapeoiaUy  where  the  land  lay  om  the  iaoe 
of  a  hkl,  aad  had  a  eonaidsiaUe  alopej  one  party 
aaainttjning  that  ihey  ■boukl  be  run  perpendicii- 
larly  up  ml  down  tiie  fikce  of  the  hill,  another 
that  they  ahould  be  mn  diagonally  aeroaa  it.  Mr. 
Ogilby  believed  both  opiniona  to  be  right,  nader 
partieuiai  ciroiuaitanoee,  but  that  neither  of  them 
waa  a  owaaet  expraaeioa  of  the  aotnal  prin^le 
«pon  which  the  direction  of  the  drains  depended, 
wtiioh  he  stated  to  be  that  the  parallel  dratne 
ahould  cut  tha  different  atiata  of  the  laad  perpea* 
dieular  to  the  line  <rf'  strike,  whilst  the  main  or 
leadiiuMbaiiia  should  be  in  the  directioa  of  the 
4ip.  This  position  was  illustiated  by  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Isle  of  Wigjbt,  and  atrengthened  by  the 
wdl-luowa  geoKrapucal  ftot,  that  it  is  eonsamot 
to  the  rasteoi  which  aatine  p«saota  in  the  direc- 
tioa of  large  rivem  aad  thair  ttibotary  streams. 
After  sx|ilaiBing  the  Tanoas  methods  of  filling 
these  diaitts,  br  tiles,  btokea  stones,  wood,  straw, 
4m.,  Mr.  Ogilby  prooeeded  to  consider  the  case 
at  land  iajiind  by  subjaeent  water  eoatained  in 
the  bowela  of  ths  earth,  and  fensing  itaelf  ap  in 
aprings  from  beneath,  or  txicldiiig  down  firom  the 
tail  or  outcrop  of  some  overlying  strata.  This 
was  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  great  bogs, 
fena,  and  morasses,  wfaieh  ooTered  so  large  a  sor- 
faoe  of  Ireland,  Soodand,  and  aome  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  which,  when  laid  dry,  produced  taata 
«f  the  finest  laad.  This  part  of  the  snbject  was 
illustrated  by  ■umeious  geological  sections,  ex- 
planatory of  the  formation  of  springa,  aad  the  ori- 
gin of  ti^  Cms  and  bon  to  whieh  they  eare  riae. 
The  proper  mode  of  mining  aoch  faina  waa  di»- 
eoveted  aad  practised  extensivdy  duiiag  the  latter 
half  of  the  Ust  century,  by  J.  EUcingtoa,  a  War- 
wickshire fiurmeat,  who  Imd  the  merit  oi  peroehriaff 
the  relation  which  this  species  of  wetness,  aad 
the  origin  of  springs  in  general,  bears  to  the  geo- 
logical atratiflcation  of  the  surrounding  country,  at 
a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  stratifieatioo  was 
yet  in  ita  in&aoy,  and  confined  to  a  few  tiM)air«n. 
Tlie  great  auocess  whieh  attended  £3kingto«'s 
practice,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  a  Parliamentary  giant  of 
1,000/.  was  voted  to  him,  on  condition  that  he 
should  impart  his  secret,  as  it  was  then  considored, 
to  certain  individualB  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agricalture.  This  was  dons;  and  the  result, 
piwlished  by  JohnstoM,  one  of  the  penens  i^ 
pointed,  display  one  «f  the  most  beantifal  and 
important  ^plications  of  scientifie  principles  to 
practical  porpoaes  within  the  whole  range  of  ha- 
nan  knowledge.  Yet,  sinage  to  say,  the  very 
memory  of  Eudngton's  system  seems  to  be  lost  at 
the  present  day,  or  remembered  only  to  be  owi- 
demned  as  iaedBeient,  though  it  reats  on  indnbi- 
taUe  scieotifio  principles,  sm  the  works  of  Arthur 
Young  and  the  varioua  Coun^  Reporta  are  filkd 
with  testimonies  of  ita  effioiency  and  aoecess. 
The  truth,  however,  is,  that  ita  application  re- 
quires a  more  extensive  and  scientific  acquaint- 
anoe  with  the  ori^  of  aprinn,  the  laws  of  hydro- 
statics and  the  prmciples  «f  levelling,  as  well  as  a 
more  practical  knowledge  of  the  atiaSfieation  of  the 


earth,  than  ceagaooa  land-surreyors,  or  moot  wti- 
ten  on  this  sahjeet,  can  be  expected  to  possem; 
and  of  all  the  praot^iooen  of  the  in«aeBt  day,  Mz. 
Ogilby  aUted,  that  Mr.  Stephena,  of  Edinburgh, 
waa  the  only  individual  whom  be  knew  to  be 
aware  of  the  real  impwtanoe  of  EUdngton'a  sys- 
tem, or  to  have  practised  it  extensively,  "th^ 
principles  npoa  which  this  mode  of  diaiaaae  de- 
pends are  purely  geologicaL  Elldngton  divides 
the  difierent  strata,  whicn  compose  the  globe,  iniD 
two  great  classes,  those  which,  like  sand,  gravel, 
&c.,  are  of  a  porous  nature,  and  peimii  water  to 
sink  into  and  percolate  freely  through  them; 
and  thoae  which,  like  stiff  clay,  compact  rock,  aad 
that  species  of  gravel  oemeoted  by  iron,  which  is 
commonly  cslleid  till,  are  impervious  to  wates. 
Suppose,  ss  in  the  ease  of  the  plastic  el^,  and 
other  geological  fomations,  numerous  ahenmiioas 
of  porous  Mid  irapervioas  strata  ooear,  the  raia- 
walet  which  Mia  on  the  oatorop  of  the  poroas 
strata  will  pereolate  down  through  its  sobotsnee 
till  it  arrives  at  the  lowest  point,  where  it  will  lie 
upheld  by  the  snbjsoent  bed  of  impervions  ^y,  aad 
confined  by  a  similar  bed  above.  The  pocoos  bed 
win  thus  resemble  a  bent  tube,  into  one  at  both 
ends  of  whieh  water  ia  poured :  if  one  or  mme 
bolea  be  bored  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  tabe  at  its 
lowest  point,  the  water  will  nxnK  out  of  them  like 
a  little  tbuntain ;  or,  if  the  tube  be  filled,  it  will  at 
last  overflow  at  the  ends.  This  is  the  csase  of 
the  wetness  which  gives  rise  to  bogs  and  mo- 
rasses. These  swamps  always  rest  iauaediaiely 
on  a  tfll  or  clay  bottom,  incumbent  upon  a  attatam 
of  sand  or  gravel  filled  with  water,  aad  crtmiag 
out  on  soma  high  ground  in  the  neighborhood  &am 
which  the  water  deeoeads.  The  rains  of  baa- 
dreds  or  thousands  of  yesra  gradually  fill  these 
poroua  strata,  till  they  at  len^  tnckle  over  the 
lower  edge  of  tlM  outcrop,  forming  a  coatiomMi 
line  of  aprings  which  overflow  all  the  suimnndiac 
low  lands,  or  burst  up  at  the  lowest  point  thnNi|p 
accidental  crevices  or  weak  points  of  the  8upei|»- 
cent  dar  beda,  and  give  riae  to  the  green  wul^fa, 
and  shaking  quagmires  so  frequently  met  with  in 
fens  and  turf  )>agB.  The  former  case  happens 
along  the  edges  of  the  London  Basin,  where  the 
clay  comes  in  eontaet  with  the  sabjaeent  aaod  beds 
of  the  plaatie  formation ;  in  Kent  and  Sussex 
where  the  wesld  clay  meets  the  Hastings  aaad  oa 
the  oae  side,  aad  the  chalk  rsages  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs  ob  the  otter;  the  latter  is 
almost  univeiaally  the  oaae  in  the  boga  and  feea  «f 
Ireland  and  Linoolnahire.  To  cute  the  fonnm 
species  «f  wetness,  it  is  only  necessary  to  draw  a 
trendi  along  the  line  of  the  aprings  at  a  short  dis- 
tance below  where  they  burst  out,  and  suffioieotly 
deep  to  out  into  the  poions  stratiui  oeBiainiag  ttis 
water,  aad  thus  intercept  it  before  it  rises  to  the 
surfiue  or  overflows  the  laad.  The  line  of  the 
drain  is  detenaiaed  by  the  qiplioation  of  the  ^iiit 
level,  upon  the  prineiple  that  water  alwaya  sraads 
at  the  same  elevation  ia  the  same  reservoir  or  in 
reservoirs  oommunieating  wteh  oae  another;  aad 
ia  caaea  where  the  poions  stcatom  oontainiiig  the 
water  lies  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  the  bottom  of 
the  drain,  wells  are  sunk  at  intervals,  or  a  la^ 
auger  ia  uaed  to  make  bore-holes  in  the  botism, 
up  which  the  water  asceoda,  and  of  course  lowem 
the  spring  or  reservoir  to  the  level  of  the  bottam 
of  the  drain.  In  the  second  case,  where  the  bog 
liee  nearly  level,  and  the  aprings  hurst  up  at  iaia^ 
vals  through  accidental  crevices  in  the  till  or  day 
bed  on  which  it  testo,  one  or  more  deetp  treasfam 
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an  e«t  aeros*  Uie  boa,  in  the  ptopar  diiectioo  to 
■ecnzc  a  good  fall,  and  weiU  ox  bote-holss  sunk, 
a*  in  tlie  fonnei  instaaoa,  through  the  subjacant 
clay  to  lot  the  watar  escape :  it»  level  will  coiue- 
quently  be  reduced  to  the  height  of  the  bottom  of 
tite  breach,  which  it  is  always  better  to  cut  down 
to  the  clay  or  tiU,  where  tlie  bog  is  not  mote  than 
ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Soaietimas  when  the  bog 
liea  perfaotly  landlocked  or  surrovmded  on  every 
aide  by  hilla  wluch  affi>rd  no  outlet,  (he  water  may 
atill  be  oairied  off  by  ginkiog  a  well  or  bore^hol^ 
into  a  Jry  (objacent  stratam  of  sand  or  gravel,  and 
thus  letting  the  water  escape  beaea^.  These 
principles,  Mr  Ogilby  stated,  were  applicable  to 
many  districts,  and  afforded  the  only  dieap  and 
efficieot  aystaca  for  landa  injurad  by  aubjacent 
water. 

AHiiy  SI. — Professor  Daobeay  gavealeetaxa  "  On 
the  Provistons  for  the  Sabatatenoa  «f  Living  Bainga 
erinaed  in  the  Strootuie  of  the  older  Rocks,  and 
in  the  phenosiena  which  they  exhibit." — He  be- 
gan by  observing,  that  aa  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers was  that  evening  diraotad  te  the  moon  by 
the  eclipse,  he  thought  it  migfat  not  be  inappropriate 
M>  illustrate  the  liae  of  his  arguaient  by  reference 
to  the  Boppcaed  stnietniejand  condition  of  that 
satellite.  Suppoaing  then  a  human  being  to  he 
tiaoMwrted  to  the  suifeoe  ef  the  moon,  and  te  coo- 
tempfate  her  in  that  condition  in  which  astMnio- 
mera  xepraseat  hei  to  us  aa  existiflg — naoaely,  as 
deatitote  both  of  seaa  and  af  an  atmosjduaxe,.  with 
vaatenp-shaped  mountains,  the  eraten  of  volcanoes 
Tomitiqg  forth  ateam  and  smoke,  and'  .emitting 
Tcdamea  of  noxious  gaaes,  would  he  not  ooaceive 
the  glebe  in  question  abandoned  to  those  destruo- 
live  agencies  which  he  saw  in  su^  iatensa  activity, 
rather  than  that  it  was  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion fw  the  abode  of  beings  constituted  luce  him- 
aelf  <  Yet  what  the  naeoa  now  is,  geology  loads 
ua  to  infer  that  the  earth  haa  formerly  bMn  ;  and 
^at  the  phanemena  bow  pieeentad  to  na  by  it,  we 
vuf  infer  a  train  «f  eventa  to  have  occurred  which, 
whilst  they  uuet  have  been  at  the  time  utterly  d»- 
atructive  to  all  kinds  of  life,  nevertheless  prepared 
the  earth  for  the  reception  ef  Uving  beings,  and 
raaderad  it  a  more  agreeable  abode  to  these  which, 
like  mao,  possessed  a  feeling  of  the  soblime  and 
beautiful.  The  profeaaar  then  proceeded  ta  point 
«at  the  provisions  for  tba  future  euatenoe  of  Irring 
beings  which  were  made  in  those  earlier  stages  of 
tba  history  of  our  gl^,  when  it  appears  to  hatve 
bean  in  a  condition  aa  chaotie  aa  that  of  the  moon 
at  present.  Those  iagiedienta  of  the  cmat  of 
the  earth  which  seemed  daaigiied  more  especially 
for  the  purposes  ojt  living  beings,  may  be  distin- 
guiahed  into  such  as  minister  to  some  object  of 
utility  for  man  in  paitiouiar,  aad  auoh  as  aie  essen- 
tial to  animals  and  vagettUea  in  general.  The 
former  class,  being  eoramonly  nKNta  or  less  poiseo- 
<Hia,  occurs  in  veins  for  the  most  part  existing  in 
the  older  rocks,  being  stored,  aa  it  were,  out  of 
the  way,  bafora  living  beings  were  created.  Such 
ara  copper,  tin,  lead,  meronry,  and  other  of  the 
natala.  The  latMa,  an  the  eoatrsry,  are  more 
generally  diSuaad  duough  the  strata  of  the  ^obe, 
althoagh,  tar  tha  aaoat  part,  in  comparatively 
nfatda  pr^Mtrtiana.  Anangst  the  latter  are  the 
fixiad  dlmliea,  which  are  preaent  in  all  felapathic 
aad  other  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  from  which  they 
are  alowly  disengaged  by  the  action  of  air  aad 
water,  ia  proportion  as  they  are  required  for  the 
Boaaaaitiea  of  Uving  beings ;  whereas  if  they  had 
heao  preaait  in  a  t«uiily  solaUa  form  in  theaaottb. 
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they  would  have  been  washed  into  the  sea  before 
they  could  have  been  made  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. Another  essential  ingredient  in  the  Btruo> 
ture  of  animals  is  phosphoric  scid,  which  appears 
peculiarly  suited  for  entering  into  the  organizatiea 
ef  a  Uving  body,  by  the  readiness  with  which  it 
undengoes  changes  m  its  properties,  by  the  charac- 
ter of  its  crys^Uzstion,  and  (in  the  case  of  the 
bone-earth  phosphate)  by  the  association  of  the 
Ubatic  with  the  triiask  salt,  in  equal  proportions, 
which  causes  each  to  counteract  the  tendency  te 
crystallize  in  the  other,  and  thus  renders  it  more 
capable  of  accommodating  itself  to  the  delicate 
texture  of  the  animal  fibre.  The  question  then  is, 
whence  do  animals  and  vegetables  obtain  this  ne- 
cessary ingredient  T  Profeoor  Danbeoy  and  othen 
have  detected  minute  proportiona  ef  it  m  many  of 
tiie  secondary  rooks,  but  as  these  aie  derived  from 
mote  aneiant  ones,  it  ought  to  be  present  Ukewisa 
in  them.  Now  wa  know  at  least  of  oaa  inataaea 
in  which  this  material  occuia  in  conaideiable  ahnn- 
dance  in  a  rack  which,  so  for  as  oar  observations  at 
preaeitt  extend,  seems  to  have  been  formed  ante- 
cedently to  animal  life.  This  is  the  slate  roek  of 
Estrsmadum,  m  Spain,  where,  near  the  village  «t 
Logiosan,  it  had  been  painted  outas exiating  many 

CI  ago.  Exaggerated  lepotta  had,  howerar, 
spread  as  to  its  extent,  for  Prof.  Daobeny, 
ia  a  visit  he  had  paid  laat  ysar  to  the  ktadity, 
found  that  it  fennaa  only  one  sditary  vain,  gener- 
ally about  ten  feet  wide,  and  extendrag  alon^  the 
surfitoe  for  about  two  miles.  It  also  contams  a 
cansideraUe  per-eentage  of  fluate  of  lime,  aad  as 
this  ingredient  appaars,  fimn  recent  experiments 
of  the  author  of  this  paper,  to  be  preaent  generally 
in  bonea  both  reeent  and  feaail,  it  woald  seem  tint 
it  wae  treasured  ap  by  natnra,  as  one  of  the  requi- 
site materials  for  the  bony  skeletaoa  of  saiajabu 
Provision  seems  to  have  been  also  made  for  sup- 
plying living  beinos  with  their  volatilisable,  as  wra 
aa  with  their  £xea  mgredienta.  Tha  attraction  of 
all  porous  and  pulverulent  bodies  for  gaaes,  may 
explaia  the  maaner  in  whidi  the  latter  are  bronght 
into  contact  with  the  secreting  sarfaces  of  planit ; 
bat  it  must  be  remembered,  that  of  the  Anir  ala- 
menta  which  together  coastitnte  those  parts  of  a 
living  body  which  are  dissipated  by  heat,  oxygen 
alone  can  be  dhreetly  abaoarbed.  Of  the  three  re> 
ntaining,  hydrogen  most  be  preaenled  ia  die  fona 
of  water,  nitrogen  in  that  of  ammoaia,  and  carbon 
in  that  ef  ceibonie  acid.  Now  voleanoes  appear 
to  have  been  the  appointed  meaas  of  providing 
both  of  the  two  latter  in  qnaatities  sufSdeat  for 
the  food  of  living  beings,  tor  bolli  aaunoaia  and 
carbonic  acid  are  evolved  in  immenaa  qnantitiaa 
from  all  volcanoes,  as  tha  professor  showed  bv  ap- 
pealing to  the  oaae  of  Vaaavina  and  ita  neighbei^ 
hood,  aa  well  aa  to  that  of  other  vokaaie  venta. 
The  production  of  ammenia  in  die  interior  of  tha 
earth  might,  he  contended,  be  readily  explained 
upon  the  principlea  of  that  theory  of  volcaaoaa 
which  he  had  for  many  yeam  adapted,  and  wbidi 
was  ibnnded  on  the  great  diseavety  at  tha  metallic 
bases  of  the  earths  and  alkalies,  which  we  owe  to 
the  genius  of  Sir  Hmmthrey  Davy.  Once  admit 
that  thoae  aubstaaeea  wUeh  we  aee  brought  up  to 
the  aorfeoe,  in  the  ahape  of  lavaa  and  of  eiectad 
maaaea,  exbt  in  the  interior  of  the  gtobe  wholly, 
<H  parliaUy,  in  an  aaoxidiaed  ronditian,  and  that 
first  sea-water,  and  afterwards  atmospheric  air, 
grsdaally  find  acoeas  to  them  through  certain 
crevices,  and  all  the  phenomena  «(  a  vokania 
emption  may  be  ahown  to  foHaw ;  namely,  die  ip 
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tense  beat,  the  eeeape  of  muriatic  ticid,  the  copioaa 
depoaita  of  snlphnr,  the  Tolumes  of  carbonic  acid, 
and,  lastly,  the  salts  containing  ammonia ;  for  if 
tiascent  hydrogen,  disengaged  from  water  decom- 
poaed  by  meeting  with  the  alkaline  metals,  were 
Brought  in  contact  with  nitrogen  under  a  high 
preesnre,  there  is  every  reason  to  beUere  that  am- 
monia would  be  the  result.  Thus,  the  very  agents 
of  destruction,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  antar 
gonist  forces  to  every  kind  of  creative  energy,  hare 
been,  in  fact,  the  appointed  means  of  supplying  the 
naterials  out  of  which  all  organized  l^inga  are 
fashioned.  But  though  the  materials  for  our  sub- 
sistence are  thus  provided,  it  does  not  follow  that 
man  is  not  to  exert  himself  in  order  to  obtain  larger 
•upplies  than  are  natnrally  placed  before  him.  On 
the  contrary,  his  business  is  to  husband  his  resonr^ 
MS,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  best  account.  Al- 
luding to  a  wis  work  of  Professor  Liebiff's,  he  oob- 
tended  that  this  eminent  chemist  could  not  have 
meuit  to  discourage  the  preservation  of  the  vola- 
tile ingredients  of  our  manure-heaps,  whilst  insist- 
ing on  the  paismonnt  importance  of  supplying 
those  which  are  fixed.  It  is  true  that  noUimg  is 
lost,  for  the  excrementitious  matters  which  are 
washed  into  the  sea  increase  the  luxuriance  of  the 
marine  vegetation,  which  afibrds  food  for  a  larger 
number  of  fishes,  which  again  encourage  a  grfiater 
amount  of  searfowl,  which  finally  deposit,  what 
had  t^n  originally  derived  from  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  gnano.  Thus 
England  contrives,  by  means  of  her  navies,  to 
bring  back  from  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
globe  the  verr  material  which  she  originally 
wasted  hy  the  defective  arrangements  of  her  large 
towns.  This,  however,  is  a  very  eircnitous  mode 
«f  proceeding,  and  the  true  secret  of  dl  agrieul- 
toral  improvement  is,  to  apply  the  means  at  our 
disposal,  so  as  to  produce  a  return  for  the  toil  ex- 
pended in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

June  7. — ^Mi.  Faraday  "  On  recent  Imvrovo> 
ments  in  the  Manufacture  and  Silvering  of  Mir- 
rors."— ^Mr.  Faraday's  subjects  were  :  1.  The 
manufacturing  of  plate-glass.  3.  The  ordinary 
mode  of  silvering  minrors.  3.  The  new  method 
of  producing  this  result,  lately  invented  and  pa- 
tented by  Mr.  Dravton. — 1.  Mirrors  are  made  with 
plate  glass.  Mr.  Faraday  described  glass  ffenerallv 
as  being  essentially  a  combination  of  silica  with 
an  aUuiline  oxide.  The  combination,  however, 
presents  the  character  of  a  solution  rather  than  of 
a  definite  chemical  compound,  only  it  is  difficult  to 
affirm  whether  it  is  the  silica  or  the  oxide  which  is 
the  solvent  or  the  body  dissolved.  From  this  mu- 
tual condition  of  the  ingredients,  it  follows  that 
their  product  is  held  together  by  verr  feeUe  affin- 
ities, and  hence,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  ohemi- 
oal  reagents  will  act  upon  these  ingredients  with  a 
power  which  they  would  not  have  were  glass  a  defi- 
nite compound.  Mr.  Faraday  noticed,  that  aa  glass 
is  not  the  result  of  definite  proportionals,  tbero  are 
many  omabinatioM  of  materials  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  more  or  less  perfect  result.  Each  maimfto- 
tnrer,  therefon,  has  his  own  recipe  and  process, 
which  he  considers  the  most  valuable  secret  of  his 
trade.  It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  the  ffint- 
glass  maker  naes  the  oxides  of  lead  and  of  aodinm, 
tte  bottle-glass  maker  lime,  (an  oxide  of  oaleiam,) 
and  the  plate-glass  maker,  in  addition  to  soda,  has 
tecootse  to  arsenie.  Mr.  Faraday  then  adverMd 
to  the  corrosions  which  take  place  in  ths  inferior 
qualities  of  glaaa,  owing  to  the  feeble  affinity  with 
which  tfaeii  ingredients  are  held  together.    He 


stated,  that  from  the  surface  of  flint  gtass  a  very 
thin  film  of  sohible  alkaU  was  washed  oflf  by  the 
first  contact  of  liquid,  leavingafine  lamina  of  mliea, 
the  hard  dissoluble  quality  of  which  protected  the 
substance  which  it  covered.  If,  however,  this 
cmst  of  silica  chanced  to  be  mechanically  removed, 
the  whole  of  the  glass  became  liable  to  corrosion, 
as  in  ancient  lacbrynatories  and  other  glass  ves- 
sels. Mr.  Faraday  illustrated  this  by  the  corroded 
surface  of  two  bottles,  one  obtained  from  a  cellar 
in  Threadneedle  street,  where  it  had  probably  re- 
mained from  the  period  of  the  great  fire  of  Lod- 
don,  another  from  the  wreck  of  u>e  Royal  Gtorgt. 
A  still  more  striking  instance  of  the  instability  of 
glass  as  a  compound  was  exhibited  by  fbrmatioQS 
in  the  interior  of  a  champagne  bottle,  which  bad 
been  filled  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
case  the  acid  had  separated  the  silica  from  the  inner 
sur&ce  of  the  glass,  and  formed  a  sulphate  with 
its  ingredient,  lime.  The  result  was,  that  the 
bottle  became  incrusted  internally  with  oones  of 
silica  and  sulphate  of  lime,  the  oases  of  whiefa, 
extending  from  within  outwards,  had  perforated 
the  aides  of  the  bottle  so  as  to  cause  the  escape  of 
the  liquor  it  contained.  Mr.  Faraday  referred  to 
the  long  period  of  annealing  (gradnal  cooling) 
which  glass  had  to  undergo  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  glass  wanting  the  fixity  of  a  definite 
compound.  He  condnded  this  part  of  his  subject 
by  describing  the  mode  of  casting  plates,  and  the 
Bttccsasive  processes  which  gradually  prodBee  the 
perfect  polish  of  their  surface.  S.  Mr.  Faraday 
next  exhibited  to  the  audienee  the  mode  of  sUro'- 
ing  glass  plates  as  commonly  practiaed.  He  bade 
them  observe  that  a  surface  of  tinfoQ  was  first 
bathed  with  mereury,  and  then  flooded  vrith  it. 
That  cm  this  tinfoil  the  plate  of  glass,  having  bees 
previously  deansed  with  extreme  care,  was  so 
floated  aa  to  exclude  all  dust  or  dirt ;  that  this  was 
accomplished  by  the  intenrentioii  of  1-8  in.  of  mer- 
cury (afterwards  pressed  o«t  by  heavy  weights) 
between  the  reflecting  snrfoce  of  the  amalgam  of 
the  mercury  and  the  glass  ;  and  that  when  the  glias 
and  amalgam  are  closely  brought  together  by  the 
exclusion  of  the  intervening  fluid  metal,  die  oper- 
ation is  completed.  3.  l^e  great  subject  of  the 
evening  was  the  invention  of  Mr.  Drayton,  which 
entirely  dispenses  with  the  meroury  and  the  tin. 
By  that  gentleman's  process,  the  mrror  is,  for  the 
first  time,  literally  speaking,  tUveretl,  inasmuch  as 
silver  is  precipitued  on  it  from  its  nitrate  (lunar 
caustie)  in  the  form  of  a  brilHant  lamina.  Tbt 
process  is  this:  on  a  plate  of  glass,  surrounded 
with  an  edge  of  putty ,  Is  poured  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  water  and  spirit,  mixed  with 
ammonia  and  the  oils  of  cassia  and  of  doves. 
These  oils  precipitate  the  metal  in  smnewhat  the 
same  manner  as  veg^etaUe  fibro  does  in  the  case  of 
marking  ink — the  quantity  of  oil  inflaendng  the 
rapidity  of  the  precipitation.  Mr.  Faraday  here 
referrod  to  Dr.  WoUaston  's  method  of  preeiiHtating 
the  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia  on  tM 
surface  of  a  vessel  containing  its  eolation,  in  order 
to  make  intelligible  how  the  deposit  of  silver  was 
del«tmiiied  on  the  surface  of  clean  glasa,  not  (as 
in  Dr.  W.'s experiment)  by  mecbanitnl  causes,  but 
br  a  sort  of  electric  aiSnity.  This  part  of  Mr. 
Faraday's  disconne  was  illustrated  by  uiree  highly 
striking  adaptations  of  Mr.  Drayton's  proobsa. 
He  first  silvered  a  glass  plate,  the  surface  of  wbieh 
was  cut  ill  a  ray-like  pattern.  Sd.  A  bottle  was 
filled  with  Mr.  Drayton's  transparent  SDlalioa, 
whidi  afterwards  exhibited  a  ej^indrioal      '    '' 
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sni&ce.  And  3d.  A.  large  cell,  in»de  of  two  glass 
plates,  was  placed  erect  on  the  table,  and  filled 
with  Uie  same  clear  solution.  This,  though  per- 
fectly translucent  in  the  first  instance,  gmlually 
became  opaque  and  refiectins ;  so  that,  before  Mr. 
Faraday  concluded,  those  of  nis  auditors  who  were 
placed  within  view  of  it,  saw  their  own  faces,  or  that 
of  their  near  neighbors,  gradually  substituted  for 
the  faces  of  those  who  were  seated  opposite  them. 


Institution  or  Civil  Enoinirs. — June  4. — 
The  President  ia  the  chair.  The  applicability  of 
tlie  system  of  the  propulsion  of  railway  carriages, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  a  piston, 
travelling  within  an  exhausted  line  of  pipes,  has 
occnpied  a  portion  of  three  meetings;  and  al- 
though much  time  has  been  devoted  to  the  discus- 
sion, it  cannot  be  said  that  any  positive  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at.  Indeed,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  system  has  only  been  tried  upon  a  line 
peculiar  in  its  locality,  in  its  steep  gradients,  in 
the  engine  having  only  to  exert  power  in  drawing 
the  carriages  in  one  duection  and  their  descending 
by  their  own  gravity,  and  in  the  trains  being  only 
reqniied  to  run  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  three 
quartets,  without  stopping  at  any  intermediate 
station,  it  may  be  argued,  that  although,  as  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  the  several  speak- 
ers, ^reat  results  have  been  obtained,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  infer  what  the  results  wonld  be  on 
lines  with  gradients  in  both  directions,  wiik  a 
great  number  of  heavy  trains  at  short  intervals, 
and  under  all  the  varied  circumstances  of  ordinary 
traffic.  It  appeared,  however,  to  be  the  opinion, 
that  the  present  system  of  atmospheric  propulsion, 
although  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  was 
in  a  more  advanced  state  than  the  system  of  trac- 
tion by  locomotives,  at  a  corresponding  period 
from  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  several 
systems.  The  various  previous  plans  of  Med- 
hurst,  Vallance,  and  Finkus,  for  somewhat  similar 

S stems,  were  explained ;  and  it  was  shown  that 
e  system  had  been  taken  up  by  Clegg  and 
Samuda,  where  the  former  speculators  had  aban- 
doned it,  and,  as  usual  in  such  oases,  the  practical 
improvers  had  been  more  successful  than  the  in- 
ventors. The  principal  improvement  is  in  the 
coBtinnous  valve,  and  the  mode  of  closing  it  by  a 
nixture  of  tallow  and  beeswax,  which,  under  all 
variations  of  temperature,  remained  unchanged, 
and  enabled  a  good  vacuum  to  be  formed.  Alany 
other  alterations  in  the  mechanical  details  were 
also  described.  Mr.  B.  Gibbon,  engineer  of  the 
Dalkey  line,  stated  his  satisfaction  with  the  man 
ner  in  which  it  worked ;  thirty-five  trains  per  day 
had  at  times  been  conveyed  without  danger,  and 
ivith  ^gularity;  the  train  was  enabled  to  be 
started  in  one  minute  after  the  engine  commenced 
working  to  form  a  vacuum.  Mr.  Samuda  detailed 
the  progressive  trials  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs  dur- 
ing two  yeaia  and  a  half,  until  it  was  laid  down  at 
Balkey,  where  a  load  of  50  tons  had  been  pro- 
pelled up  gradients  averaging  I  in  115 ;  and  a 
maximum  velocity  of  neauy  50  miles  per  hour 
had  been  obtained,  with  an  engine  which  was 
Stated  to  be  100  horse  power,  using  as  a  divisor, 
60,000  lb., raised  one  foof  high  in  a  minute.  This 
deviation  from  the  ordinary  calculation  of  Boulton 
and  Watt,  who  used  33,000  lb.,  was  justified  on 
the  plea,  that  steam-engines  were  now  made  in 
such  a  superior  manner,  that  their  effective  nearly 
donUsd  their  Dominal  power,  and  that  the  osoal 


aoeeptatimi  of  the  term  "  horse  power"  was  no 
longer  to  be  relied  upon.  This  position  was  com- 
bcated  by  several  members,  who  argued  that  the 
eommercial  question  should  not  be  mixed  up  with 
the  scientific  inquiry  ;  and  that  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  accepted  divisor  of  33,000  lb.,  for  Uie  horse 
power,  should  have  been  used,  when  the  power 
exerted  would  have  appeared  nearly  double  what 
had  been  quoted,  which  would  materially  afieot 
the  question  of  the  cost  of  first  laying  down,  and 
the  expense  of  subsequent  working.  In  consid- 
ering the  comparative  merits  of  traction  by  loco- 
motive engines,  by  fixed  engmes  with  ropes,  and 
propulsien  by  the  atmosphere,  it  was  argued,  that 
in  the  two  former  cases,  the  weight  of  the  moving 
power  must  be  carried  along  the  rails  at  a  corre- 
sponding cost  and  loss  of  power,  added  to  which 
was  the  loss  resulting  from  the  slip  of  the  drivijig 
wheels  in  the  one  case,  and  the  friction  of  the 
rope  against  the  pulleys  in  the  other ;  the  de- 
struction to  the  rails,  resulting  from  the  beat  of 
the  driving  wheels,  being  put  ont  of  the  question. 
Against  tnis  it  was  argued,  that  with  the  atmos- 
pheric system,  the  whde  power  of  the  engine 
murt  be  used, — whether  for  heavy  or  light  trains ; 
that  a  power  capable  of  pumping  out  the  leakage, 
stated  at  10  horse  power  per  mile,  must  be  always 
provided,  althongh  it  was  only  exerted  for  a  put 
of  the  length  of  each  section ;  and  that  the  real 
power  employed  at  Dalkey,  if  calculated  bv  the 
usttid  standard  of  Boalton  and  Watt,  was  shown 
by  indicator  diagrams  to  be  nearly  double  what 
had  been  stated,  and  that  consequently  a  greater 
outlay  was  required  than  was  imagined.  The  ad- 
ditional security  in  ttaversmg  the  rapid  carves  of 
the  railway  at  high  speed  appeared  to  be  admit- 
ted. A  curious  circumstance  was  mentioned, 
which  deserves  more  attention — it  was,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  on  leaving  the  exhausting 
air  pomp,  was  increased  to  upwards  of  200  de- 
grees ;  and  that  there  was  a  certain  absorption  of 
power  consequent  upon  this  increase  of  tempera- 
ture. Although  much  time  has  been  devoted  to 
the  diacusaion,  the  question  was  not  iiilly  ex- 
amined, nor  were  all  the  necessary  data  clearlT 
stated,  so  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  shaU 
only  arrive  at  the  comparative  value  of  the  new 
system  after  it  has  been  applied  to  snch  a  line  as 
the  Epsom.  The  papers  read  were — ^A  descrip- 
tion, by  Mr.  Rankine,  of  a  simple  safety  drag, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  carriages  of  the 
Edinburgh  and  Dfdkeith  Railway  for  preventing 
accidents,  in  case  of  the  fracture  of  the  rope  by 
which  they  ate  drawn  up  the  incline  plane  of  1  in 
30.  The  drag  consists  of  two  cheeks  of  iron,  . 
united  by  rivets  ;  it  is  attached  at  the  end  of  aa 
iron  bar,  and  is  suspended  at  the  bock  of  the  car- 
riage, behind  each  hind  wheel  ^  when  a  retrograde 
motion  commences,  the  drag  falls  beneath  the 
wheel,  and  turning  over,  acts  as  a  wedge  between 
the  wheel  and  the  rail,  and  by  skidding  the  wheel, 
stops  the  downward  progress.  A  description  was 
also  given  hj  Mr.  G.  P.  White,  of  the  mode  of 
raising  the  Jnnisfail  steamer,  which  was  sunk  in 
the  river  Lee,  near  Cork.  It  was  accomplished, 
by  making  a  alight  coffer  dam  against  one  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  by  pumping  this  out  the  leak  was 
arrived  at ;  which  being  temporarily  repaired,  the 
vessel  was  enabled  to  be  floated  at  an  expense  of 
JC350.  A  description  was  also  given,  by  Mr.  W. 
Evill,  of  the  corrugated  iron  roofs  over  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway.  Messrs. 
H.  Tonbridffe  Wright,  I.  Reid,  and  J.  L.  Maoby 
were  elected  as  associates.  r^  ^^^r^]r> 
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SooiBTY  ©r  A»TS.— Miy  29.— W.  H.  IMkn, 
Em.,  M.  P.,  V.  P.,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary 
read  a  paper  by  Mr.  HntcfainBon,  on  his  "  Pnev 
matic  Appaimtos  for  raluing  the  reapiratory  p<nr 
era,  iliiuMtod  by  diaeraais  and  tables.'  The 
^paistus  waa  alBO  placed  on  the  table.  It 
consists  of  two  instTuments,  the  one  called  the 
"  Breathing  machine"  for  measuring  "  Volume," 
•nd  the  other  called  the  "  Inspirator"  for  measnr- 
ing  "  Power" — by  which  the  three  principal  ob- 
senratioBS  for  arriving  at  correct  results  are  taken, 
Tiz.,  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  air  thrown  out 
of  the  chest — and  the  power  by  which  that  air  can 
be  drawn  in  and  giren  out.  The  "  Breathing 
machine"  consists  of  two  vertical  cylinders,  one 
within  the  other, — the  outer  one  contains  water, 
while  the  inner  one,  being  iuTerted,  is  intended  to 
receive  the  breath,  and  hence  is  called  the  receiver ; 
this  receiver  is  raised  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  air  given  out  of  the  Inngs  of  the  p«Mon  ander 
examination.  The  receiver  is  counteihalanced  by 
two  leaden  weights  working  in  two  vertical  hollow 
brass  perpendicular  tubes.  To  each  of  the  weights 
is  attachad  a  cord,  which,  working  over  a  puHey  at 
top,  passes  dewn  another  iwaae  tube  or  eolnmn 
and  connected  with  the  cross-head  of  the  receiver, 
which  CTUts-head  with  the  receiver  works  ap  and 
down  by  means  of  sfets  formed  in  the  inside  col- 
nmii.  la  order  to  detsrmiae  how  maeh  air  is 
given  ont,  a  scale  is  connected  with  the  receiver, 
whidi  ascends  and  daaoends  with  it ;  on  this  scale 
the  ligaree  represent  cubic  inches— calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  osntents  of  the  receiver,  which 
contains  388  cubic  inches  of  air.  The  level  of  the 
water  ia  the  datum  or  standard  line  from  which 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  is  to  be  determined. 
A  bent  glass  tube  ia  connected  with  the  water  in 
the  reservoir,  so  that  the  level  of  the  water  in  the 
reservoir  is  readily  ascertained  by  an  inspection  of 
the  tube ;  the  divisions  on  the  scale  en  the  same 
level  as  the  surftce  of  the  water,  indicate  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  contained  in  the  receiver, 
at  any  elevatioD.  The  breath  enters  the  receiver 
by  a  tube  passing  ap  through  the  reservoir  of 
water,  and  when  the  experiment  is  concluded  and 
the  receiver  is  to  be  drawn  down  again^he  air  is 
discharged  by  a  valve  cock  at  bottom.  Three  taps 
are  fixed  in  front  of  this  machine,  the  one  for 
drawing  off  the  water  when  necessary ;  the  second 
for  discfaaiving  the  breath  through ;  and  the  mid- 
dle one,  oaTled  the  drain  tap,  for  draining  off  water 
that  sometimes  by  accident  is  forced  into  the  ver^ 
tical  tubes.  The  "Inspirator"  is  constructed  on 
the  principle  of  elevating  by  the  power  of  the 
muscles  of  inspiration  and  exfHration,  a  column  of 
mercury,  and  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
mercury  to  determine  the  relative  power  exerted 
by  these  muscles.  It  consists  of  a  dial  plate, 
gradnated  with  inches  and  tenths,  and  ia  divided 
cqaally  bv  a  peipendienlar  line.  The  left  side  is 
mdnated  for  measuring  inspiration,  the  right  half 
K>r  expiration  ;  certain  words  are  engraved  in  each 
division  expressive  of  difierent  degrees  of  strength, 
Aus— 
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These  expressions  of  power  are  obtained  &om  re- 


sults of  nearly  1,M0  observations,  "the  muKurf 
is  contained  m  a  bent  tube,  one  end  of  which  ■ 
snrmouDted  by  a  flexible  tube,  which  is  terminated 
by  an  Indian  rubber  nose-piece,  through  which  the 
person  under  trial  draws  in  or  blows  out  to  the 
extent  of  his  power.  Several  persona,  including 
fire-brigade  men,  wrestlers,  gendemen,  and  psi- 
ticularly  Robinson,  the  well  made  dwarf,  thirty-six 
years  of  age,  standing  3  feet  0  incites  Ugh,  were 
subjected  to  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hutchinson's  appara- 
tus— and  it  was  observed  how  accurately  these 
cases  agreed  with  Mr.  Hutchinson's  table  of 
heights,by  which  it  appears  that  the  capacity  of  a 
man's  lungs  increases  in  an  arithmetical  progres- 
sion of  8  eobic  inches  for  every  inch  of  his  actnal 
height. 

HomcuLTTJBAi  Society. — June  4. — ^Mr.  W. 
Dunsford  sent  from  Mr.  Everett's  garden  at  Bf^ 
field,  specimens  of  a  new  sort  of  kidney  besa, 
the  Doticko*  tineiuis,  with  y«ang  eatable  pods, 
two  feet  long ;  they  were  described  as  being 
of  an  excellent  qnahty  when  cooked  like  kidney 
.beans,  which  is  also  the  reputation  tbey  bear 
among  Europeans  in  India ;  but  to  procure  tbem 
they  must  be  grown  in  heat,  (those  exhibited  wete 
from  the  trellis  of  a  cucumber  house,)  and,  then- 
fore,  the  plant  being  a  dimber,  and  uccapying  a 
good  deal  of  room,  uiey  could  only  be  regsnied  k 
the  light  of  a  enriositv.  Among  various  dnags 
from  the  garden  of  the  society,  was  a  Fieneii 
waterine-pot,  for  watering  plants  in  sittiog-moas 
or  small  thumb-pots,  where  great  nicety  in  the  tp- 
plication  is  retailed.  It  consisted  of  a  holknr 
spindle-shwed  tube,  open  at  both  points,  one  point 
being  small,  the  other  larger.  When  used  it  l> 
plnnffed  into  water,  which  drives  all  the  air  out ; 
the  tiramb  is  then  placed  over  the  wider  aperture, 
and  the  lower  is  presented  to  the  plant  that  is  to 
be  watered  ;  so  long  as  the  thumb  is  pressed  npw 
the  upper  aperture,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphen 
is  kept  off,  and  no  water  will  run  oat ;  but  as  soan 
as  the  thumb  is  lifted  up,  a  stream  descends  npoa 
the  plant,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  thnadb 
is  replaced.  It  was  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  a 
well-known  principle. 


Paris  Academy  or  Sciwcss. — Jtme  S.- 
of  the  first  papers  read  was  fVom  M.  F.  Manrioe,  oa 
Celestial  Mechanism.  It  was  not  of  a  fiatnre  to 
interest  the  general  reader. — ^A  paper  by  M.  Wron- 
ski,  on  what  he  calls  true  spontaneous  locoiiioti(Hi, 
excited  the  astonishment  of  some,  and  the  hilarity 
of  other  members.  M.  Selligue,  an  engineer, 
to  whom  science  is  indebted  for  several  valnable 
discoveries,  presented  a  paper  on  the  application  of 
the  force  of  expansion  in  explosive  mixtures  as 
moUve  power.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but  it  has 
generally  been  regarded  as  chimerical,  and  believ- 
ed that  practically  it  would  be  attended  with  great 
obstacles.  According  to  M.  Selligue,  however,  it 
would  be  very  easy  to  work  a  latge  ship  with  aa 
engine  of  smiill  cost  and  space,  as  compared  with 
the  steam-engines  now  in  use,  and  at  an  economy 
of  fuel  of  nearly  five  sixths. — A  letter  was  received 
from  M.  F.  Robert,  announcing  the  discovery,  ia 
the  south  of  France,  of  a  fossif  man.  The  Aod- 
emy  appeared  to  be  rather  sceptical  on  this  subject, 
but  refrained  from  expressing  any  opinion  nntS 
M.  Robert  should  have  sent  more  ample  informa- 


tion. 
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TEXAS  AM)  ENGLAND. 

As  respects  Mexico  and  other  powers,  which  is 
our  own  main  concern  in  the  question,  it  is  cur- 
itently  reported,  and  we  are  enabled  to  say  npon 
sound  grounds,  that  the  policy  and  line  of  onr  own 
country  will  be  this,  ft  is  the  purpose  of  our 
ffOTemment,  in  brief,  to  offer  oar  mediation 
between  Mexico  and  Texas  to  procure  Mexico 
to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas,  npon 
the  single  condition,  as  regards  Mexico  and 
Texas,  that  Texas  shall  retain  its  independent 
existence,  to  as  not  to  preclude  Mexico  from  the 
right  of  war  if  any  future  incorporation  with 
America  should  be  attempted.  The  only  further 
point  here  is, — and  this  mdeed  is  a  most  impor- 
tant one, — the  acceptance  by  Mexico  of  these 
terms,  to  be  accompanied  with  our  own  guarantee 
that  we  should  carry  it  out ;  that  is,  enforce  it  in 
the  first  instance  upon  Texas  if  refused ;  and 
secondly,  bind  ourselves  to  defend  and  maintain  it 
if  accepted  by  Texas.  Under  present  circumstan- 
ces we  are  not  enabled  to  answer  this  question  in 
point  of  fact :  our  -own  opinion  is,  that  however 
politic  it  may  be  to  procure  this  amicable  agree- 
ment between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  thus  to 
effect  our  purpose  bv  raising  a  dif&culty  in  the  way 
nearly  insurmountule  to  the  accomplishment  of 
this  annexation  at  the  present  time,  if  we  can 
induce  Mexico  and  Texas  to  make  this  treaty 
between  themselves,  still  that  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent and  politic  for  us  to  become  a  third  party  to 
this  treaty  in  the  way  of  a  guarantee  to  enforce 
and  maintain  it,  since  the  immediate  effect  of  such 
guarantee  might  be  to  involve  us  in  war  with  the 
United  States.  In  plain  and  brief  words,  what- 
ever we  can  do  by  negotiation,  and  by  raising  a 
fair  and  reasonable  apprehension  in  the  American 
government  of  the  probably  serious  consequences 
to  the  United  States  in  pursuing  this  measure,  let 
us  do  it.  But  let  us  not  go  so  far  as  to  commit 
ourselves,  and,  for  an  object  not  worth  the  cost  and 
peril,  become  needlessly  a  party  to  an  American 
war. — Beir*  Weekly  Magaxine. 


The  first  Wbaur  from  Hamburg. — A  Ham- 
burg letter  states, — "  The  first  whaler  ever  fitted 
out  at  this  port  has  just  sailed  for  the  South  Polar 
Seas.  She  is  called  the  Anseat,  and  measures 
6S0  tons.  The  crew  have  engaged  to  abstain 
iVom  spirituous  liquors,  and  to  be  content  with 
two  rations  of  coffee  a  day.  It  appears  that  tem- 
peranee  is  much  more  necessary  on  board  whalers 
than  any  other  ships ;  it  having  been  proved  by 
experience  that  nine  tenths  of  the  diseases  and 
deaths  on  board  the  Danish  and  Swedish  whalers 
have  been  caused  by  the  excessive  use  of  spirit- 
uous liquors." 

BNGLAND  AND  KOSSU. 
Wrem  we  consider  the  ma^itude  of  the  ports 
played  by  England  and  Russia  in  the  history  of 
tke  world,  and  their  influence  upon  the  piugioss 
aid  future  destinies  of  modem  civilisation,  it  is 
sesively  too  much  to  designate  them  as,  far  es- 
aOaux,  the  two  great  nations.  France,  (rertnanT, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Europe,  are  comparatively 
stationary,  and  exercise  but  little  influence  beyond 
their  own  frontiers.  England  and  Ruaria,  again, 
an  in  a  state  of  the  most  rapid  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  carry  along  with  them  in  their  train 
the  populations  of  whole  continents.  Within  the 
last  century  England  has  conquered  India,  peopled 


America,  laid  the  fbnndations  of  a  new  empire  in 
Australia,  shaken  to  the  foundations  the  old  mon> 
archy  of  China,  and  at  the  same  time  carried  every 
mechanical  art  and  usefnl  invention  to  perfection, 
covered  the  ocean  with  her  navies  and  steamboats, 
and  accumulated  an  amount  of  wealth  far  surpass- 
ing the  fkbled  treasures  of  Onnus  and  of  Ind. 
Russia,  during  little  more  than  the  same  period, 
has  grown  from  an  nnciviliced  Asiatic  community, 
whose  weight  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  balance 
against  such  second-rate  powers  as  Poland  or 
Sweden,  into  an  empire  of  sixty  millions  of  souls, 
the  mightiest  military  monarchy  of  the  world. 
Her  frratiers  have  advanced  in  every  direction 
with  a  rapidity  scarcely  paralleled  by  the  history 
of  the  Roman  Republic  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
splendor.  She  rules  without  a  nval  over  the  vast 
territories  and  varied  popolatiun  from  the  Vistula 
to  the  frontiers  of  China,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  riiores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Caspian.  Nor 
has  the  piogress  of  Russia  been  less  rapid  in  the 
development  of  her  domestic  resonreee.  The 
pure  Russitui  population,  independently  of  the 
acquisitions  by  eonqaeet,  has  laore  than  tripled  it- 
s^  since  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  iin- 
ptilse  ghren  by  his  mighty  geniu  has  been  follow- 
ed  np  in  every  direction ;  and  towns,  villages, 
schools,  churches,  hosnitals,  «iannflictBi«B,  aiM 
arsenals,  have  sprung  into  existence  throaghoul 
the  wide  extent  of  European  Rtusia,  with  a  rapid- 
ity which  is  only  surpassed  by  the  achievements  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  the  Western  States  of 
America. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  in  the  ease  of  England 
and  Russia  the  destinies  of  the  two  nations  are  as 
yet  not  half  aecompfished.  The  continual  expon- 
aicm  of  our  population  and  oommeree  is  forcing  as 
eveij  day  more  and  more  into  oentaet  with  the 
otd  forms  of  civilization  and  of  religion  in  the  East. 
Our  steamboats  and  commercial  travelleis  «ie  so 
many  missionaries  preachiaff  lealonsly  against  the 
traditions  of  Brahmin  and  Confaeius.  A  mighty 
change  is  evidently  at  hand  among  the  vast  mas- 
ses of  population,  who  are  by  the  daily  progress  of 
events  beooming  more  and  more  sulriect  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Engmad  and  of  English  science,  religion, 
and  civilisatimi.  Nor  is  it  fess  evident  that  the 
seeds  which  we  sro  sowing  in  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  and  all  over  the  souther*  hemisphere, 
contain  the  germs  of  empires,  in  many  eases  likely 
to  exceed  the  parent  State,  while  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  North  America  is  being  rapidly  oocnpied 
by  a  population  of  English  descent,  governed  by 
English  laws  and  speaking  the  language  of  Eng- 
land. 

h  is  equally  evident  that  the  destinies  of  Rossis 
are  as  yet  far  ftom  being  aecompliriied.  Every 
day  shows  more  clearly  Uie  unpopularity  OC  oon- 
tinning  to  bolster  up  mudi  ionger  the  Mahometao 
govemnwMs  which  crush  beneath  their  iron  yoke 
so  many  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  the  ancient 
worid.  That  Rmsia  will  in  due  course  of  time 
become  the  instnuneDt  for  drilling  the  greater 
portion  of  the  East  into  order  and  crvilixation  can 
soaroeiy  be  doubted.  The  fidl  <A  Constantinople 
may  be  delayed  by  diplematre  combinations,  but 
sooner  or  later  it  must  eventnally  fall  into  the 
hands  of  Russia,  or  become  subject  to  her  absolute 
control.  Snob,  also,  most  evidendy  be  the  destiny 
of  Roumelia  and  all  the  northern  part  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  sympathies  of  religion  alone  are 
sofllcient  to  insure  a  predominance  to  Russian  in- 
fluence wherever  the  mass  of  population  adhere* 
to  the  Greek  church,  and  the  progress  of  events  iM^ 
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evwy  day  increasing  tbe  enormous  disparity  in 
strength  and  resources  between  the  rising  empire 
of  the  Czar  and  her  decrepit  rivals.  In  another 
geneiatioa  Ruaeia,  by  the  nataial  development  of 
her  internal  resources,  will  be  an  empire  of  120,- 
000,000  of  souls,  with  a  revenue  of  50,000,000/. 
or  60,000,000/.  sterling.  The  conquest  of  Turkey 
will  be  hardly  a  more  difficult  achievement  for  her 
than  that  of  Scinde  or  Gwalior  was  for  the  might 
of  Britain.  Diplomatic  combinations  cannot  utr- 
ever  contend  with  destiny,  and  protocols  are  pow- 
erless to  reverse  the  decisions  of  Fate.  Russia 
will  drive  Mahometanism  back  to  its  native  desert, 
and  reconquer  for  Christianity  and  civilization  the 
ancient  empire  of  Constantino.  There  can  be  no 
more  reasonable  doubt  of  this  than  that  English 
will  a  hundred  years  hence  be  the  natlTe  language 
at  Sydney  and  New  York. 

With  such  vast  destinies  before  them,  and  en- 
trusted with  such  mightT  missions,  let  us  hope 
that  the  two  nations  mar  long  continue  to  observe 
the  relations  of  mutual  amity,  and  to  entertain 
sentiments  of  mutual  respect.  There  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  quarrel ;  each  has  work  enough 
of  its  own  to  do  without  interfering  with  the  other. 
Should  the  visit  of  the  emperor  to  this  countoy, 
and  his  personal  intercourse  with  its  sovereign 
and  leading  statesmen,  have  operated  'beoeficiafly 
in  oonfirmmg  these  sentiments,  it  will  not  have 
been  thrown  Av/aj.—AtUu. 


OOLDEN   OPINIONS. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Rusaias  has,  it  appears,  won  golden  opinions 
simongst  us ;  which  means — golden  opinions.  He 
has  not,  hitherto,  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputaticMi 
in  this  country  ;  but  it  is  an  accepted  saying,  that 
everything  has  its  price  ;  and  his  Imperial  Majesty 
having,  besides  his  hereditary  dominions,  an  estate 
in  Poland,  has  a  great  deal  of  money  to  lay  out  in 
the  purchase  of  opinion,  or  anything  he  may  take 
a  fitncy  to  ;  and  he  is  understood  to  have  bought 
a  large  public  here.  The  daily  papers  inform  us, 
that  he  did  not  take  leave  of  the  illustrious  lady, 
whom  he  had  been  visiting,  without  giving  some- 
thing handsome  to  all  the  servants— that  is,  to 
her^tary  peers  and  distinguished  soldiers  of 
Elngland  ;  munificently  presenting  to  each  of  the 
prineipal  lords  of  the  queen's  household  (six  in 
nnmber)  a  magnificent  gold  snuflPbox,  elaborated 
with  a  beautifully  executed  enamel  portrait  of  his 
Majesty,  surrounded  by  diamonds — to  the  equer- 
ries and  grooms  in  waiting,  boxes  of  similar  de- 
scription, surmounted  by  Uie  imperial  cipher,  set 
in  brilUants,  with  other  gold  boxes  given  to  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  Mews,  or  left  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Master  of  die  Household,  in  addition  to  the 
snm  of  j£8,000  to  be  divided  among  the  servants 
of  the  departments  under  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Steward,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Master 
of  the  Horse.  His  Majesty,  has,  likewise,  given 
jCSOO  a  year  for  life,  towards  the  aristocratic 
spwts  of  the  country,  a  contribution  to  the  Ascot 
Raoe  Fund— and  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of 
Foreigners  in  Distress  has  received  1,000  guineas 
from  the  same  source  of  bounty — and  the  poor  of 
St.  George's  parish  are  to  nave  200  guineas 
divided  among  them,  because  his  M^j^^ty  resided 
a  few  days  at  Ashburnham  House.  But  there  is 
oae  of  this  prince's  benevolences  on  which  much 


stress  is  laid — "  sure,"  we  are  told,  "  to  be  gntr- 
fying  to  Englishmen" — which,  without  diwiring 
to  be  ungracious,  has,  we  confess,  less  of  our  grat- 
itude than  it  r^ly  deserves :  the  record  of  it, 
indeed,  reads  less  pleasantly  in  our  ears  than  it 
seems  to  do  in  those  of  our  contemporaries.  The 
Emperor,  it  appears,  passing  through  Trafalgar 
Square,  "  observed  die  unfinished  and  dreary  ap- 
pearance" of  the  Nelson  Monument,  and  inquiriog 
the  cause,  was  providentially  informed,  that  it  was 
"want  of  funds" — whereupon  his  Majesty,  coii»- 
passionating  the  struggle  between  Eneland's  de- 
sire to  honor  her  illustrious  dead,  and  her  very 
limited  means,  once  more  put  his  hand  into  ba 
imperial  pocket,  and  made  the  nation  a  present  of 
a  sum  01  money  towards  illustrating  her  capital 
and  her  history.  "  Having  ascertained,"  say  the 
papers,  "  that  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  the 
national  tribute  to  our  greatest  naval  hero  were 
inadequate  to  its  Completion,  the  emperor  immedi- 
ately directed  Count  Orlofif  to  inclose  a  draught 
for  jCSOO  to  the  Duke .  of  Wellington.  Tlie 
draught  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
count,  written  by  command  of  his  Majesty,  and 
expressive  of  the  pleasure  the  emperor  felt  in  con- 
tributing towards  the  erection  of  a  testinKwial  to 
so  great  a  warrior."  So  we  shall  have  the  monn- 
ment  completed  at  last — but  we  do  wish  it  had 
been  finished  at  our  own  expense.  The  point  of 
our  dissatisfiMition  is  directed,  certainly  not  against 
the  emperor,  whose  act  was  unquestionwly  a 
liberality  for  which  it  would  be  moat  unjust  not  to 
be  thankful,  so  far  as  shame  will  let  us  ;  but  is  it 
not  a  little  strange,  that,  while  funds  are  readily 
forthcoming  for  accumulated  statues  to  living  lions, 
a  wealthy  capital  like  this  cannot  defray  the  cost 
of  one  public  monument  to  the  man  to  whom  Eng- 
land is  indebted,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  other, 
for  her  present  altitude  among  nations  t  and  still 
more  strange,  that  a  proud  one  should  choose  to 
exhibit  herself  in  the  aspect  of  a  pauper  before  the 
Northern  Croesus?  We  are  of  those  who  have 
always  admitted  monuments  to  the  illustrious  to 
be  good  state-arguments,  but  they  are  not  state- 
necessities  ;  and  we  should  not  have  columns  and 
statues  if  we  cannot  aflbrd  to  pay  for  them.  It  ia 
not  many  weeks  since  we  gave  a  hint  to  our  Edin- 
burgh fnends,  in  reference  to  their  Scott  Mooo- 
ment,  which,  we  fear,  they  will  return  to  as  some- 
what emphasized.  We  say  nothing  about  a  fiir- 
ther  and  consequent  contribution  of  JETSOO  to  the 
Wellington  Testimonial ;  because  that  is  a  mere 
addition,  to  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
already  received  by  Mr.  Wyalt — and  the  monu- 
ment will  be  a  long  time  before  it  rises  up  in  judg- 
ment against  us. — Atheruam. 


From  the  Ooait  JowmL 

THE   IHPERUL  VISITOB. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  said  to  be  the  hand- 
somest man  in  his  own  dominions.  That  is  a 
great  thing  to  say,  considering  the  mighty  sweep 
of  the  northern  empire.  To  be  sure  the  races 
over  whom  he  rules  are  not  particnlaily  distin- 
guished for  their  beauty.  The  Tartar  and  Mongol 
tribes  are  not  cast  in  the  "  mould  of  form." 
Neither  the  Croats  nor  the  Wallachians,  the 
Woldavians  nor  the  Poles  themselves  are  very 
handsome ;  and  yon  might  travel  from  Odessa  to 
Tobolsk,  from  republican  Novogorod  to  imperial 
Moscow,  without  having  your  enthusiasm  very 
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dmgeronsly  awakened  by  visioiw  of  fine  faces 
flitting  past  you  on  the  high-road.  If  his  Majesty 
had  succeeded  in  annexing  Ciicaasia  to  his  domain, 
the  compliment  to  his  penonal  attractions  would 
have  been  something  more  to  the  purpose. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  praises  of  the  im- 
perial beauty  are  not  packed  up  into  so  narrow  a 
phrase.  By  degrees  the  compliment  has  ex- 
panded, and  as  his  Majesty  moved  from  one  coun- 
try to  another  it  came  to  be  discovered  that  he 
was  really  the  "  handsomest  man"  in  each  ;  until 
it  was  pronounced  at  last,  by  the  most  competent 
mutbority,  that  he  was  the  handsomest  man  in 
Europe.  There  wanted  but  one  step  to  complete 
the  charm,  and  his  Bfajesty  has  secured  it  within 
the  last  week.  He  is  now  declared  to  be  the 
handsomest  man  in  England.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  Majesty,  on  that  score,  is  satis- 

We  believe  his  imperial  right  to  this  imperial 
distinction  is  generally  accorded — by  the  ladies. 
His  Majesty  seems  to  realize  in  perfection  the 
female  ideal  of  an  emperor.  He  looks  like  an 
em^Tor.  That  is  half  the  battle  in  a  country 
subject  to  constant  revolutions  against  the  throne. 
The  divine  right  is  blazoned  on  his  Majesty's 
commanding  forehead.  His  air  is  thoroughly 
majestical.  In  fact,  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a 
subject,  or  for  a  man  bom  to  obey  any  other  will 
than  his  own.  Whatever  effect  this  may  have  in 
vanquishing  the  tenderness  of  one  sex,  it  is  of  still 
greater  importance  in  vanquishing  the  turbulence 
of  the  other.  It  seems  like  a  special  dispensation 
of  Providence  to  build  an  emperor  of  Russia  after 
this  stupendous  and  awful  fashion. 

His  Majesty  is  upwards  of  six  feet  high.  Many 
men  are  upwards  of  six  feet  high ;  but  his  Majesty 
is  broad,  muscular,  active  in  proportion.  His  face 
is  finely  shaped — with  a  grave  and  earnest  aspect, 
indicative  of  great  strength  of  purpose,  and  dis- 
playing in  its  settled,  immobile  expression,  the 
stem  habit  of  authority.  The  grandeur  of  the 
head  and  figure  strikes  you  at  once ;  yon  feel  you 
are  in  an  uncommon  presence.  It  is  neither  love 
nor  fear  he  inspires — but  awe.  You  are  chilled 
by  his  icy  towering  splendor  ;  he  brings  a  freezing 
atmosphere  with  him  from  the  dreary  north,  and 
it  is  around  him  wherever  he  moves. 

But  then,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  frost-work, 
there  sometimes  breaks  a  smile  over  his  features, 
which  is  perfectly  enchanting  ;  it  is  like  a  rose 
bursting  into  life  on  the  surface  of  a  fflacier.  This 
smile  radiates  from  his  mouth,  plays  sunnily 
round  it  for  a  moment,  and  vanishes,  leaving  his 
face  like  marble,  as  it  was  before.  His  eyes  never 
*miU. 

It  is  a  gracious  thing  for  the  autocrat  to  smile 
at  all.  Time  was  when  autocrats  never  smiled — 
except  very  grimly  ;  and  we  accept  it  as  a  mark 
and  proof  of  signal  advancement  in  Russia,  that 
he  who  holds  the  destinies  of  that  wondrous  hive 
at  the  point,  as  it  were,  of  his  sword,  should  make 
such  a  concession  to  society. 

So  far  as  society  is  concerned — we  mean,  of 
oourae,  society  out  of  Russia — nothing  can  be 
more  affable  than  his  Imperial  Majesty.  He 
enjoys  everything  he  sees— shakes  hands  with  the 
Duke  of  WeUington — talks  familiarly  wherever 
there  is  information  to  be  obtained — and  appears 
to  lie  absolutely  impatient  to  make  himself 
|>opular  in  England.  This  is  another  good  sign  ; 
It  is  cheering  to  see  the  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Rossias  trying  to  get  up  a  little  popularity.    It 
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shows,  at  least,  that  he  knows  the  valno  of  it 
elsewhere,  even  if  he  places  no  value  upon  it  at 
home. 

But  we  must  not  judge  hastily  upon  this  point. 
Perhaps  his  Majesty  is  willing  enough  to  be  popu- 
lar at  home,  even  in  Servia  and  Poland,  if  circum- 
stances would  admit  of  it.  But  the  purale  ie  how 
to  be  popular.  His  Majesty  unfortunately  is  bom 
to  the  natural  hatred  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
He  cannot  help  that.  It  is  his  inheritance.  He 
is  not  the  carver  of  his  own  fortunes.  To  be  sure, 
it  has  been  thought  possible  to  mend  all  this  ill- 
will  and  deep  sense  of  historical  wrongs,  and  cen- 
tury upon  century  of  accumulated  vengeance. 
But  the  philanthropic  people  who  think  this 
possible  know  very  little  aoout  the  state  of  Russia, 
Its  yawning  chasms  ready  to  swallow  up  every 
man  who  attempts  an  innovation,  from  the  boyar 
to  the  serf;  (if  innovation,  even  in  imagination, 
were  practicable  in  the  latter  case  ;)  its  wide- 
stretching  and  thinly-peopled  wastes  ;  its  various 
tongues  and  wants ;  its  necessity  for  external 
conquest ;  and  its  insatiable  thirst  after  Eastern 
acquisitions.  These  elements  can  be  controlled 
only  by  a  great,  decisive,  and  crushing  despotism, 
which  possesses  the  felicitous  povi^er  by  its  weight 
and  indiscriminativeness  of  reducing  all  things  to 
one  level,*  or  to  what  the  Americans  poetically 
designate  "universal  smash."  The  emperor 
comes  into  this  despotism  just  as  a  young  earl  at 
one-and-twenty  comes  into  his  estate.  He  finds 
it  all  ready  farmed  to  his  hand.  He  has  nothing 
to  do  but  to  receive  the  rents  ;  and  as  to  ameliora- 
tions towards  his  tenantry,  he  may  do  as  he  likes 
in  his  own  person,  provided  he  does  not  interfere 
with  the  settled  system  of  the  iron  hand. 

The  anomaly  that  is  so  often  spoken  of  between 
the  man  and  the  emperor  is  really,  therefore,  no 
anomaly  at  all.  When  people  say  that  the  em- 
peror is  the  centre  of  this  gigantic  tyranny,  they 
ought  to  discriminate  between  the  individual  and 
the  office.  He  is  the  centre  of  it,  because  in  him 
all  its  powers  are  concentrated  and  condensed. 
But  he  IS  not  the  creator  of  it,  and'his  heart  may 
stand  aloof,  while  his  hand  performs  those  me- 
chanical functions  by  which  dismay  is  carried  to 
the  uttermost  ends  of  his  grisly  regions  of  eternal 
winter.  It  is  possible  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
may  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  man — a  wise  and 
good  man — a  beneficent  and  great  man.  It  is 
possible,  just  possible ;  and  the  advocates  and 
friends  of  Russian  emperors  generally  dwell  with 
exulting  satisfaction  over  their  aimable  domes- 
ticities, showing  that  whatever  else  they  may  be, 
they  can,  at  all  events,  be  excellent  family  men, 
fond  of  nursing  their  children,  of  drinking  tea  with 
their  wives,  and  getting  up  early  in  the  mornings. 
So  much  stress  does  the  world,  with  all  its  gauds 
and  vanities,  place  upon  the  in-door,  fireside  affec- 
tions !  All  tnis  is  very  possible,  although  it  is  not 
very  easy  to  understand  how  the  mind  could  keep 
itself  long  pure — how  the  heart  could  keep  itself 
free  from  corruption — amidst  all  the  temjptations 
of  the  will  and  the  passions  to  which  the  irre- 
sponsible power  of  the  Russian  emperor  daily 
expose  them.  Great  must  be  one's  faith  in  the 
stubbomess  of  virtue  to  enable  one  to  believe  this, 
except  as  a  marvellous  exception  to  the  rule. 
And  we  believe  the  most  honorable  exception  is 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  now  for  the  second  time  on 
a  visit  to  this  metropolis.  Things  are  changed 
since  he  was  here  last.  He  will  no  linger  find 
any  extraordinary  war  eathuaiaain-^at  we  hope 
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In  will  bftre  diacorered  before  this,  that  whatever 
other  ohaDges  we  may  have  undergone,  we  have 
suffered  no  diminution  of  national  power.  We 
hope  he  will  carry  back  to  Russia  a  distinct  im- 
piBssion  of  this  fact — that  Enoland  is  a  orbat- 

Mt  COOMTBV  MOW,  AFTER  A  QOARTIR  0»  A  CKS- 
TURT  or  PBACE,  THAN  SHE  WAS  WHEN  HE  LAST 
SAW  HER,  CROWNED  WITH  A  8EKIE3  OF  TICTO- 
IUS8. 


Silent  Love:  a  Poem,  by  the  hte  James 
Wilson,  Esq. — James  Wilson  was,  it  appears,  an 
apothecary  at  Paisley,  who  retired  from  business, 
and  after  residing  with  bis  mother  for  about  four 
years,  took  to  travelling,  apparently,  to  divest  him- 
self of  some  mysterious  melancholy.  He  died  in 
1807.  In  a  sealed  letter  the  cause  of  his  eccen- 
tricities was  explained  by  means  of  the  above 
poem,  which,  however,  still  leaves  the  name  of 
his  passion's  object  a  secret.  His  mother  survived 
him,  and  kept  the  document  as  a  sacred  deposit, 
which  sometmiea  she  mentioned,  but  never  exhib- 
ited. On  her.  death,  in  1832,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  author's  nephew ;  and  when  published, 
seems  to  have  exciteid  the  admiration  of  the  Scotch 
critics.  This  could  not  have  arisen  from  any  pe- 
(mliar  novelty  of  imagery  or  boldness  tff  expres- 
sion, for  simplicity  and  truth  are  its  only  claims  to 
originality.  That  the  poet  loved,  and  never  told 
his  love,  either  to  its  object  or  to  any  one  else,  is 
all  its  story.  Hypochondriasis,  or  worse,  mad- 
ness, comes  of  such  suppressioa  of  primal  in- 
stincts, and  perhaps,  but  fur  this  poetical  diversion, 
the  worm  preying  at  the  heart  might  have  proved 
an  inappeasable  torment.  It  is  sootliing  to  imagine 
that  the  melodies  uttered  in  this  little  book  might 
have  turned  away  the  thoughts  of  the  desolate 
writer  from  deadliest  suggestions — that  as  the 
overflowings  of  a  mind,  tried  and  tempted,  they 
were  such  relief  as  tardy  tears  are  to  the  sorrow 
that  was  at  first  too  deep  for  them,  but  which  at 
length  the  sufferer  weeps  as  fast 

"'As  the  Arabian  tree 
Its  medicinal  gum." 

The  poet  was  born  of  and  for  love.  Then  came 
"  the  inexpressive  she,"  who  at  once  won  his 
heart.  Henceforth,  doubt  and  darkness  blended 
with  contemplation,  and  brought  sickness  and  sad- 
ness, misanthropy, suspicion,  and  vain  fears.  The 
following  passage  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  small 
volume : — 

I  knew  her  home,  and  often  passed  that  way, 
Sure  as  the  son  performed  his  course  each  day ; 
Then  at  her  lattice,  beaming  like  the  mom, 
I  saw  the  maid  that  made  my  heart  forlorn ; 
Though  by  this  heavenly  hope  the  spell  was  reared, 
Our  mutual  prudence  declaration  feared ; 
Yet  could  I  mark  her  straining,  longing  eyes, 
Beam  like  twin  stars  through  partly-shrouded  skies. 
Scoff  not — for  vears  I  still  pursued  this  art, 
In  hopes  to  wile  the  angel  to  my  heart ; 
In  hopes  to  meet,  to  breathe  the  latent  spell, 
And  if  unkind,  to  sigh  and  say  farewell ! 
Such  things,  I  said,  hare  been,  and  still  may  be— 
And  so  I  sighed — no  man  e'er  loved  like  me ! 

O !  if  the  gods  live  on  ambrosial  food. 
By  mortals  named,  nor  seen,  nor  understood — 
So  hope  unseen  by  any  eyes  save  mine, 
Fed  my  young  heart  with  nutriment  divine ! 
Bear'd  me  to  feel  with  glowing  soul  of  joy. 
The  charms  of  love,  though  otherwise  a  boy. 
The  cup  was  sweet,  I  draak  its  deepest  drop, 
And  still  relied  .on  never^ying  hope. 


0  Hope !  thon  sweet  deceiver  of  the  world ! 
Thy  banner  is  too  temptingly  nnfuried — 
How  many  seek  thy  phantom  form  to  tiae^ 
Till  sorrow  clouds  the  sonshine  of  the  fiiee! 
Led  on  and  on  by  thy  delusive  sway. 

Till  yomh  and  beauty  languid  both  away, — 
Till  undeceived,  we  murmur  but  in  vain — 
For  who  can  turn  to  youth's  gay  mom  again  ! 
Ah  me  !  if  I  should  own  thy  sov'reign  power. 
Who  dares  to  blame  ?    See  buds  in  every  bower, 
Whpse  lives  are  like  to  man's,  a  fleeting  day — 
Nursed  npin  hope  to  blossom  and  decay! 
Rear'd  by  the  dewy  smiles  of  laughing  mom. 
Behold  the  rose  adorn  its  native  thom, — 
At  mid-day  throwing  forth  its  rich  perinme,— 
At  evening  bending  sadly  o'er  its  tomb, 
Yet  in  its  death  a  migrance  leaves  behmd. 
Like  retrospective  thoughts  within  the  mind! 
•  •  •  •  • 

She  was  a  child  when  first  onr  glances  met. 
Now  womanhood  upon  her  brow  had  set ; 
Still  look'd  she  lovely,  lovelier  than  before ! 
A  creature  every  eye  might  well  adore. 
At  least  I  thought  so — love  may  have  the  power 
To  make  the  meanest  weed  appear  a  flower, — 
Look  through  a  medium  always  sod  and  kind. 
Like  distant  landscapes  pictured  on  the  mind ! 
Love  gazes  through  a  focus  of  its  own, 
To  other  eyes  nnseen  and  all  unknown  j 
So,  if  she  still  was  lovely  to  my  eye. 
What  should  I  care  though  all  her  charms  decry, 

1  scarcely  wished  that  other  eyes  should  see 

Her  chastened  worth.    No  man  e'er  knred  like  me ! 

But  we  must  forbear,  else  we  might  present  the 
reader  with  the  lover's  apostrophe  to  love — ^his 
reverential  determinations  to  maintain  his  secret— 
the  feelings  which  he  experienced  whenever  the 
name,  which  his  own  lips  might  never  pronounce, 
was  meutioned  in  his  hearmg — with  the  spell 
which  he  found  belonged  to  absence,  and  with 
other  evidence  of  the  "soul-consuming  and  un- 
spoken pain,"  which  made  such  plotonic  and 
uncunfessed  affection  one  long  delicious  agony. 

AlMnauM. 


WHY  THUS  LONOINO? 

Why  thus  longing,  thus  forever  sighing 
For  the  far-off,  unattained  and  c&m. 

While  the  beautiful,  all  around  thee  lying, 
Offers  up  its  low  perpetual  hymn  1 

Wouldst  thou  listen  to  its  gentle  teaching. 
All  thy  restless  yearning  it  would  still : 

Leaf  and  flower  and  laden  bee  are  preaching 
Thine  own  sphere,  though  humble,  first  K>  fiU. 

Foor  indeed  thou  most  be,  if  around  thee 
Thou  no  ray  of  hope  or  joy  canst  throw; 

If  no  silken  cord  of  love  bath  boiud  thee 
To  some  little  world,  through  weal  and  wo. 

If  no  dear  eyes  thy  fond  love  can  brighten. 
No  fond  voice  can  answer  to  thine  own, 

If  no  brother's  sorrow  thou  canst  listen 
By  daily  sympathy  and  gentle  tone. 

Not  by  deeds  that  win  thee  crowds'  apphnses, 
Not  by  works  that  give  thee  worid-reoown, 

Not  by  martyrdom,  or  vaunted  crosses, 
Coiut  thou  win  and  wear  the  immorul  crown. 

Daily  effort,  though  unloved  and  lonely, 
Every  day  a  rich  reward  will  give : 

Thou  shalt  find,  by  hearty  striving  only 
And  trely  loi^ng,  thon  canst  truly  live.I 
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TfitB  WRITINGS  OF  BISHOP   BDTLEK.* 

Trey  were  sad  times  that  sncoeeded  the  6ml 
wars.  It  was  not  the  court  only  that  was  stricken, 
but  the  country.  "  That  was  an  age  not  less 
degenerate  in  spirit  than  corrupt  in  manners; 
when  all  wisdom  and  virtue,  and  religion,  were 
almoet,  in  most  places,  grown  ridiculous ;  wh^ 
the  serious  use  of  reason  became,  in  vulgar  opin- 
ion, the  most  impertinent  and  insignificant  thing 
in  the  world ;  when  innocence  was  reputed  a  mere 
defect  of  wit,  and  weakness  of  judgment ;  integ- 
rity, a  fond  pertinacity  of  humor ;  constancy  of 
mind  and  gravity  of  demeanor,  a  kind  of  suUen 
moiosity  or  uncouth  affeotatioo  of  singularity ;  and 
all  strict  practice  of  Christian  duty  incurred  the 
imputation  of  some  new-found  opprobrious  name 
oue  or  other."  So  spake  Barrow  from  the  pulpit 
of  Westminster  Abbey  in  the  year  1668,  when  one 
great  coming  event  had  not  as  yet  cast  its  awful 
shadow  before.  But  if  the  physical  world  be  so 
pfovorned  as  to  be  subservient  to  the  moral,  (which 
It  probably  is,)  and  if  it  be  lawfol  to  intrude  into 
the  secret  oouDsek  of  the  Most  High,  (which  it 
may  sot  be,)  it  might  be  thought  that  to  call  the 
people  back  to  a  better  miad,  to  sober  them  once 
qnce  in  the  midst  of  these  delirious  follies,  nothing 
less  could  suffice  than  some  national  scourge  which 
should  make  them  remember  that  they  were  mor- 
tal, and  that  accordingly  the  plague  was  eommis- 
sioned  to  desolate  the  land.  The  moral  efiect  of 
snch  a  viaitatioB  must  for  a  time  at  least  have 
been  great,  when  every  man  bad  to  walk  with  his 
life  in  his  hand,  and  when  some,  foreseeiag  that 
the  ehanoe  of  surviving  was  little,  and  tbe  chance 
of  decent  interment  after  death  leas,  dug  their 
grave  with  their  own  spade,  and  thus  saved  them- 
selves from  being  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass. 
Still  the  plague  does  not  appear  to  have  whipped 
the  oflending  spirit  out.  Like  Pharaoh's  plagues, 
it  was  probably  felt,  feared,  and  forgotten ;  for, 
daring  the  century  which  succeeded  it,  both  infidel 
and  heterodox  abounded ;  and  whilst  a  Chubb  aad 
a  Tindal  were  laboring  to  destroy  the  foubdations 
of  the  Christian  creed,  a  Whiston  and  a  Clarke 
were  maintaining  tenets  at  varianoe  with  some  of 
its  most  essential  doctrines.  It  was  an  age  of 
reason,  and  in  one  respect,  at  least,  rightly  so 
called ;  for  it  was  at  this  period  that  the  faculty 
acquired  fresh  force  by  a  more  skilful  application 
of  its  powers  ;  and  tbe  method  of  induction,  which 
the  grieot  Bacon  had  struck  out  nearly  a  century 
before,  was  now  adopted  with  signal  success  to 
every  department  of  knowledge.  To  argue  from 
points  eMablished  to  points  undetermined — to  ad- 
vance, from  data  not  to  be  disputed,  to  oonclusions 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  obvious,  seems  a 
very  simple  process,  requiring  no  CEdipus  to  dis- 
cover and  propound.  Yet  the  want  of  this  rule 
(simple  as  it  is)  had  involved  mankind  in  errors 
innumerable,  for  it  had  occasioned  a  world  to  be 

*  I.  The  Works  of  Bishop  Butler.  Oxfod,  Claren- 
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bnih  on  mere  hypothesis.  Now,  however,  a  new- 
order  of  things  arose ;  experiment  was  substituted 
for  ftncy.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  instead  of  indulging 
Ub  imagination  in  freaks  about  the  Iris,  let  the 
ray  of  light  through  the  aperture  of  his  shut- 
ter, and  divided  it  into  its  component  colors 
by  his  prism  of  glass,  and  traced  its  course 
through  the  vessel  of  water  on  which  it  fell ;  and 
upon  the  substantial  observations  thus  made,  con- 
structed his  sublime  system  of  optics,  and  unravel- 
led the  mysteries  of  the  rainbow.  Locke,  pursu- 
ing the  same  course  in  metaphysics  as  Newton  in 
physics,  emancipated  mankind  from  the  doctrines 
of  reminisoenoes,  ianate  ideas,  and  the  like  conse- 
crated lumber ;  and  diverting  them  from  specula- 
tive conjectures  to  the  actual  examination  of  their 
own  faculties,  founded  a  fresh  era  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind ;  by  the  application  of  this 
same  principle,  medicine  was  made  to  supersede 
magic,  and  chemistry  to  take  place  of  alchemy ; 
aod,  in  a  word,  science,  which  hiUierto,  like  the 
architects  of  Lapnta,  had  begun  to  build  at  the 
wrong  end — in  the  clouds  instead  of  on  the  earth, 
from  the  chimneys  downwards — hencefiirward  laid 
its  foundations  on  a  rock,  and  only  reared  such  a 
superstructure  as  those  fbnndatioos  would  warrant. 
A  principle  thus  wholesome  in  other  investigations 
was  no  less  so  in  that  which  ccmcems  us  most  of 
all ;  and  as  Newton  had  profited  by  it  in  his  nat- 
tiral  aystem,  and  Locke  in  his  intellectfial,  so  did 
Bishop  Butler  (in  his  own  province  equal  to  either) 
avail  himself  of  it  in  his  system  of  theology. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  from  what  we  have 
already  said,  and  it  will  be  still  more  clearly  seen 
from  what  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say  by  and 
by,  that  few  persons  were  of  a  temper  in  those 
days  to  take  God's  word  on  trust.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  fastidious  were  the  times,  that  it  was  not 
even  considered  a  subject  of  inquiry,  but  a  mere 
fiction,  agreed  so  to  be  by  all  people  of  discern- 
ment, a  good  thing  for  the  poor,  and  a  topic  upon 
which  a  man  of  parts  might  very  propeny  make 
himself  merry.*  Butler  saw  the  evil,  and  project- 
ed the  remedy.  He  well  knew  he  had  those  to 
feed  who  were  not  fit  for  very  strong  meat ;  and, 
accordingly,  he  proposed,  in  his  own  characterietie 
language,  to  show — what !  that  Christianity  was 
true  to  a  demonstration  ?— no,  but  "  that  itwas  net 
so  dear  a  cose  that  there  tea*  nothing  in  it."  Here 
was  certainly  no  great  flourish  of  trumpets. 
"  Quid  feret  hie  dignum  tanto  promissor  hiatu," 
was  a  reproach  that  no  man  would  cast  in  bis 
teeth.  He  gives  such  a  pledge  as  he  feds  that  he 
can  not  only  redeem,  but  redeem  an  hnndred-feld  ; 
and  the  augmented  efiect  of  reasoning  conducted 
in  this  spirit  can  only  be  Appreciated  by  those  who 
have  felt  the  dissatisfaction  (especially  in  disserta- 
tions upon  sacred  subjects)  occasioned  by  a  con- 
trary process — when  a  good  argument  (it  may  be) 
is  crushed  under  an  unlawful  load  of  conclusions, 
and  a  crowd  of  angels  is  made  to  danoe  upon  a 
needle's  point.  It  is  a  great  secret  in  tbe  art  of 
reasoning  not  to  go  for  too  much  ;  and,  above  all, 
in  dealing  with  sceptics  or  unbelieveT8,isit  import 
tant  to  drive  the  sharp  end  of  the  wedge  first : 
seeing  this,  they  may  by  and  by  "  see  greater 
things  than  these." 

Tliat  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  course  of  nature 
none  can  deny.  This,  therefore,  is  the  ground  on 
which  Butler  takes  his  stand,  whereon  he  fixes  a 
lever  that  shakes  the  strong  holds  of  nnbelief  evan 
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to  their  foundations ;  for,  on  oomparing  this  sobeme 
of  nature  with  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there  is 
found  a  most  singular  correspondence  between 
Uieir  sereial  parts, — such  a  correspondence  as 
gives  Terj  strong  reason  for  belieTing  that  the 
author  of  one  is  the  author  of  both. 

"What  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like,  more  than  on  earth  is  thought  7  " 

The  argument,  indeed,  does  not  amount  to  proof, 
but  to  presumption.  It  is  as  though  the  parentage 
of  a  foundling  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
inquiry :  now  that  it  is  the  child  of  such  or  such  a 
parent — of  the  one  or  other  of  the  two  women,  for 
instance,  that  strove  before  Solomon— can  indeed 
only  be  made  oul  elTectuallj  by  the  production  of 
certain  matters  of  fact  in  evidence  ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  if  it  manifestly  resembles  an  acknowl- 
edged son  of  a  parent  in  question — "  one  face,  one 
Toice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons" — this  circum- 
stance, though  it  would  not  of  itself  prove  the  point 
in  dispute,  would  very  greatly  corroborate  the  proofs 
derived  from  other  and  independent  sources,  and 
would  overcome  many  scruples  which  might  other- 
wise arise  in  the  mind  of  judge  or  iury,  as  to  any 
supposed  deficiency  in  the  proon  themselves. 
Sucn  is  the  valae  of  the  argument  from  analogy. 

Thus,  revelation  declares  that  we  u«  to  live  liere- 
aiVer  in  a  state  diffiring  considerably  from  that  in 
whioh  we  live  here.  Now  the  constitution  of  nature 
in  a  manner  says  so  too.  Fordo  we  not  see  birds  let 
loose  from  the  prison  of  the  shell,  and  launched 
into  a  new  and  nobler  state  of  existence  ?  insects 
extricated  at  length  from  their  cumbrous  and  un- 
sightly tenement,  and  then  permitted  to  unfold 
their  beauties  to  the  sun?  seeds  rotting  in  the 
earth,  with  no  apparent  promise  of  future  vegeta- 
tion, yet  quickened  after  death,  and  clothed  with 
Inxuriaut  apparel  t  Is  not  our  own  solid  flesh  per- 
petually thawing  and  restoring  itsolf,  so  that  the 
numerical  particles  of  which  it  once  consisted  have 
by  degrees  dropped  away,  leaving,  meanwhile, 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  unimpair^,  and  its  con- 
scioosness  iminterrupted  for  a  moment  1  Is  not 
the  eye  a  telescope,  and  the  hand  a  vice,  and  the 
arm  a  lever,  and  the  wrist  a  hinge,  and  the  leg  a 
crutch,  and  the  stomsch  a  laboratory,  and  the 
whole  frame  but  a  ease  of  beautiful  instruments, 
whioh  may  aocaidingly  be  destroyed  without  the 
destruction  of  the  agent  that  wields  themt  Nay, 
cannot  that  agent,  when  once  master  of  its  craft, 
work  without  the  tools,  and  are  not  its  perceptions 
in  a  dream  as  vivid  as  when  every  organ  of  sense 
is  actively  employed  in  ministering  to  its  wants ! 
What  though  the  silver  chord  be  loosed  and  the 
golden  bowl  broken,  and  the  pitcher  broken  at  the 
well,  and  the  wheel  broken  at  the  cistern,  still 
may  not  the  immortal  artist  itself  have  quitted  the 
ruptured  machinery,  and  retired  to  the  country 
from  which  it  came  <  What  though  the  apptoaen 
of  death  seem,  by  degrees,  to  enfeeble,  ana  at  last 
to  suspend  the  powers  of  the  mind,  will  not  the 
constitution  of  nature  bid  us  be  of  good  cheer,  see- 
ing that  the  approach  of  sleep  does  the  same?  Of 
sleep,  whioh,  instead  of  paralyzing  the  functions 
of  the  man,  is  actually  their 

"  second  course. 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast." 

And  if,  in  some  instances,  death  does  lie  heavy  on 
the  trembling  spirit,  in  how  many  others  does  it 
seem  to  be  only  cutting  the  chords  that  bound  it  to 


earth,  exonerating  it  of  a  weight  that  sunk  it — ao 
that,  agreeably  to  a  notion  too  universal  to  be 
altogether  groundless,  at  the  eve  of  its  depsitoxe 
it  should  appear 

"to  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain  t" 

Here,  then,  the  oonstitation  of  nature  and  the  voioa 
of  revelation  conspire  to  teach  the  same  great  troth, 
"  BOB  omnis  moriar." 

Well,  then,  snoh  future  state  asserted,  revd»- 
tion  next  affirms  that  our  happiness  or  misery  in  it 
is  in  our  own  keeping;  that  the  Deity,  having 
warned  us  thereof,  leaves  us  to  make  our  own 
choice.— What  says  the  constitution  of  nature  to 
this? — Even  that  here  again  (to  use  the  remaik»> 
Ue  words  of  the  author  of  Eeclesiastieus)  "  all 
things  are  double  one  against  another;"*  for  it  is 
evident  that  pain  is  annexed  to  this  object,  aii4 
pleasure  to  that,  in  this  prtmaU  world,  with  no 
other  view,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  than  to  direct  oar 
goings  in  Um  way ;  that  oar  path  is  msde  to  lie, 
eem  a*  regards  the  effidrs  of  this  Vfe,  amongst 
burning  ploughshares,  through  which  we  are  Ml 
to  thrcnd  our  course,  till,  by  repeated  suffering*, 
we  learn  to  refrain  from  trradins'  awry ;  and  tSat 
everything  above  us,  and  beneath  us,  atid  aromtd 
us,  proelaims  in  accents  not  to  be  misunderstoed, 
that,  to  refiise  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good,  reete 
with  ourselves.  Nay,  the  details  of  the  two  sys- 
tams  ara  singularly  alike.  Thus,  punishment  is  in 
/Ail  Ufe  often  foreseen  as  probable,  and  disregarded 
— often  the  full  and  certain  expectation  of  it  is 
withheld— often  it  admits  of  being  intercepted  np 
to  a  certain  point,  but  not  beyond  Siat  point — oftea 
it  is  risked  for  present  profit — often  it  is  greater 
than  seems  commensurate  with  the  gain— oflsa  it 
tarries  very  long  behind,  pceb  cZmuio— still  comes  at 
last,  suddenly,  with  the  clamorous  violenoe  ofaa 
armiad  man— 4he  cause  of  it,  perhaps,  forgotten- 
poured  forth  as  if  from  a  treasnr»-noase  of  wrath 
awaked.  Now,  all  this  is  clearly  not  accident, 
but  a  system ;  not  caprice,  bat  design ;  pointing 
out,  as  with  the  finger  of  God  itself,  that  it  is  the 
will  of  the  great  Contriver  that  thus  it  eiiould  be. 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  nature  in  this  world ; 
yet,  is  it  not  a  literal  transcript  of  the  doctrine  of 
reBelation,  with  regard  to  the  tui^t  laorU,  that  oar 
warning  is  given  us ;  our  neglect  of  it  to  be  at  oar 
peril— K>uT  punishment,  sooner  or  later,  to  follow 
our  neglect  1  When  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
tells  us  beforehand,  that,  if  we  are  determined  to 
pluck  our  treasure  out  of  the  fire,  we  must  pat  ap 
with  burning  our  fingers — the  case  is  strietly  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  revelation,  when  it  tells  us  before- 
hand, that,  if  we  are  determined  to  seiie  on  pras- 
ent  pleasure,  we  must  pnt  up  with  suffeiiag 
future  pain.  Surely  these  two  witnesses  agree 
together,  in  a  manner  ao  remarkable  as  to  leave 
ample  room  for  apprehension,  even  on  principles 
the  most  sceptical,  that  the  latter,  like  the  former, 
may  be  bearing  God's  message. 

Further — Revelation  affirms  this  natural  govern- 
ment of  the  world  to  be  a  moral  one  too :  a  govern- 
ment under  which  men  are  not  only  rewarded  and 
punished,  (for  this  is  consistent  with  the  moat 
ospricions  tyranny,)  but  rewarded  and  poniahed 
with  a  strict  reference  to  the  good  or  evil  of  their 
deeds.  What  does  the  constitution  of  nature  say 
to  this?— Does  it  again  furnish  the  counterpart? 
Here,  it  is  true,  the  heathen  poet  was  for  a  moment 
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staggered.  The  paasage  is  well  known  ;  canons, 
however,  as  showing  now  instinctively  the  srga- 
ment  of  analogy  snggested  itself  to  a  reflecting 
mind,  though  showing,  at  the  same  time,  the  diffi- 
enlty  of  following  it  out  with  success  till  revelation 
came  to  hold  up  the  torch  :— 

«  Seepe  mihi  dnbiam  trsjcit  sententia  mentem, 
Curarent  snperi  terras,  an  nullos  inesset 
Becior,  et  incerto  fluerent  mortaba  casn. 
Nam  com  dispositi  i)ncsissem  fcodera  mondi, 
Ptaescriptoeqae  maris  fines,  amnisqne  meatus, 
Et  lucis  noctisque  vices  ^  tunc  omnia  rebof 
Coosilio  firmata  Dei^  qm  lege  moveri 
Sidera,  qni  fmges  diverso  tempore  nasci, 
Qui  variam  Fhsben  alieno  jusserit  igne 
Compleri,  solemque  sue;  porrezerit  undis 
Littora,  lellurem  medio  libraverit  axe. 
Sed  cam  res  homiaum  tantfc  caligine  volvi 
Aspicerem,  Isetosque  din  florere  nocentes, 
Vezarique  pios,  mrsus  labefacta  cadebat 
Beligio,  caossqae  viam  non  sponte  seqaebar 
Alterius,  vacao  que  currere  aemina  mora 
Affinnat,  magnumqae  novas  per  inane  figuras 
Foftuni  non  arte  tegi :  qua  nnmina,  sensu 
Ambiguo,  vel  nulla  putat  vel  nescia  nostii." 

Which,  for  the  benefit  of  mere  Knglish  readers, 
we  translate  thus : — 

Oft  have  I  ponder'd,  still  perplexed  to  know, 
If  there  be  gods  w1k>  govern  ner  below ; 
If  there  be  gods— or,  if  all  gods  denied, 
Chance  must  be  thought  to  rule,  nor  oueht  beside  j 
For,  when  contemplative,  I  traced  the  plan 
Of  all  material  thiags  apart  from  man — 
The  ocean's  bound,  the  stream's  appmnted  way, 
The  sweet  vicissitude  of  night  and  day  ;— 
These  when  I  saw,  I  sooth'd  my  laboring  breast, 
For  God's  all-nrise  dominion  stood  confest: 
Stars  in  their  courses  seem'd  his  voice  to  hear; 
His  fruits  in  just  succession  crown'd  the  year , 
The  inconstant  mocm,  His  sovereign  pleasure  known, 
Dispensed  her  borrowed  lieht — the  son  his  own ; 
His  shores  the  billows  of  the  deep  controll'd, 
And  earth,  self-balanced,  on  His  axle  rolled,— 
Then  look'd  I  upon  man ;  bat  now  beset 
With  darkness  and  with  gloom  was  all  I  met : 
The  base  triumphant,  and  the  righteous  spum'd. 
This  shook  my  faith  again,  and  doubt  retnm'd — 
Betum'd  to  cast  me  on  the  thankless  creed, 
That  darkling  floats  along  each  random  seed ; 
That  through  the  void  immense  new  forms  combine, 
And  Chance,  sole  arbiter,  supplants  Design- 
That  still  to  this  our  choice  must  be  confined, 
No  gods— or  gods  that  care  not  for  mankind. 

The  Psalmist  himself  was  for  a  while  troubled 
with  these  thoughts  that  would  arise  ia  his  heart, 
seeing,  as  be  did,  that  "the  ungodly  came  into 
no  misfortune  like  other  folk,  neither  were  they 
plagued  like  other  men."  But  both  the  poet  snd 
the  prophet,  on  further  deliberatioD,  came  to  a  just 
oonclusioD,  and  "  absolved  the  gods."  For, 
indeed,  whatever  speculative  difficulties  there 
might  be  in  the  way  of  such  a  notion,  still  a  prac- 
tical belief  there  is,  and  ever  has  been,  amongst  all 
nations  and  languages,  that  man  lives  under  a 
ntoral  government  after  all.  "  Who  is  he,"  exclaim 
the  ancients  of  Thebes,  "who  is  he  whom  the 
Delphic  rock  of  prophecy  hath  denounced  as  the 
doer  of  deeds  unutterable  ;  the  man  of  the  bloody 
handt  Time  it  is  that  he  should  flee,  with  a  f<iot 
■wifter  than  the  horses  of  the  winds ;  already  hath 
the  son  of  Jove  taken  arms  against  him,  even  hot 
diaader-bolts,  and  the  fearfiJ  Fates  follow  after. 


and  who  shall  escape  them  f  "*  Daring  was  reck- 
oned the  spirit  of  that  man  who  would  sojourn  under 
the  same  roof,  or  sail  in  the  same  boat,  with  the 
profaner  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  "  And  when 
the  barbarioHs  saw  the  venomous  beast  hang  on  the 
hands  of  Paul,  they  said  among  themselves,  no 
doubt  this  man  isa  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath 
escaped  the  sea,  yet  veneeance  tuffereth  net  to 
Uve."  Why,  but  that  this  belief  is  so  strong  in  man, 
would  such  a  trifle  have  been  left  upon  record,  as 
that  the  pen  and  ink,  with  which  Charles  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  Lord  Strafibrd,  was  the  very 
same  with  which  he  signed  his  own,  in  the  bill 
for  the  Long  Parliament?  Or  why,  but  for  this, 
would  the  remark  have  been  so  general,  that  the 
families  who  despoiled  the  monasteries  rarely  con- 
tinned  to  prosper;  "the  brand,  which  the  eagle 
stole  from  the  altar  (as  the  good  old  Izaak  Walton 
says,)  and  with  which  she  thought  to  make  her 
nest,  serving  only  to  set  it  on  fire."  "  About  the 
year,  I  suppose,  1615  or  1616,"  writes  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  in  his  curious  treatise  on  the  "  History 
and  Fate  of  Sacrilege,"  "  I  described,  with  a  pair 
of  compasses,  in  the  map  of  Norfolk,  a  circle  of 
twelve  miles,  the  semi-diameter,  according  to  Uie 
scale  thereof,  placing  the  centre  about  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Telvertoiis ;  within  this  circle  and  the 
borders  of  it,  I  inclosed  the  mansion-houses  of 
about  twenty-four  families  of  gentlemen,  and  the 
site  of  as  many  monasteries,  all  standing  together 
at  the  time  of^  the  dissolution  ;  and  I  then  noted 
that  the  gentlemen's  seats  continued  at  that  day  in 
their  own  families  and  names,  but  the  monasteries 
had  flung  out  their  owners,  with  their  names  and 
families,  fall  of  them  save  tioo,)  thrice  at  least,  and 
some  of  them  four,  or  five,  or  six  times,  not  only 
by  fail  of  issue  or  ordinary  sale,  but  very  often  by 
grievous  accidents  and  misfortunes." — A  very 
singular  fact,  to  say  the  least  of  it :  but  the  bare 
dis{>osition  to  note  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose- 
as,  indeed,  is  the  disposition  in  general  to  construe 
calamities  into  judgments :  for  it  can  only  arise  out 
of  a  confirmed  bdief  that  we  are  living  under  a 
moreU  government,  whatever  may  be  said  or  seen 
to  the  contrary.  Cases  might  occur  to  stagger 
this  opinion,  as  we  have  said,  and  must  nave 
occurred,  so  long  as  a  future  state  of  adjustment 
was  only  partiaJly  ttdcen  into  the  estimate.  Still, 
the  opinion  itself  has  nniversally  prevailed ;  nor 
can  any  other  account  of  it  be  given,  than  that  the 
tendency  of  the  constitution  of  nature  was  felt  to 
be  such  as  established  and  supported  it. — ^And 
this  who  can  deny !  Who  can  deny,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  that  of  whatever  kind  the  invisible  sover> 
eignty  may  be  to  which  we  are  subject,  prudence 
does,  upon  the  whole,  bring  ito  appropriate  reward 
in  this  world,  follv  its  appropriate  penalty  ? — ^That 
crimes  are  puaished  as  injurious  to  society,  vir- 
tues recompensed  as  beneficial  to  it ;  the  punish- 
ment or  the  recompense,  no  doubt,  conveywl 
through  the  instrumentality  of  human  means,  but 
not  on  that  account  the  less  faithful  expositors  of 
the  will  of  God — society  itself  being  evidently  of 
his  appointment,  and  the  arguments,  both  moral 
and  physical,  being  amply  sufiicieat  to  show  that 
he  did  not  intend  "  man  to  be  alone !"  Who  can 
deny  that  vice  carries  alons  with  it  strong  symp- 
toms of  being  a  violation  of  the  principles  accord- 
ing to  which  the  world  is  governed  1 — that  a  lie. 
for  instance,  entails  embarnissments  without  end 
upon  its  author,  and  makes  him  feel  that  he  has 
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entangled  himsrif  in  the  machineiy  of  the  system 
in  which  he  lives?  Who  can  deny  that  there  is  a 
principle  within  him  which  leads  him  to  befriend 
the  good,  to  thwart  the  evil  doer ;  a  principle  .act- 
ing thos,  without  any  selfish  object,  but  as  instinc- 
tively approving  what  b  right,  and  condemning 
what  is  wrong?  Can  anyihiag  be  conceived 
more  monstrous  than  a  scheme  where  the  reverse 
of  all  this  should  take  effect?  Is  not  the  existence 
of  such  a  principle  the  key-atone  of  social  order 
itself? — 80  that,  as  Milton  argues, 

"if  this  fail,  ' 

The  piUar'd  6niiament  is  rottenness. 
And  earth's  base  built  on  stubble. 

Without  it,  we  know  not  how  Christians  could 
have  become  such,  or  to  what  a  gospel  could  have 
appealed  within  the  breast  for  a  right  of  admission 
into  the  world.  "  If  ye  believe  not  me,  believe 
the  works" — not  merely  as  exhibitions  of  power, 
for  an  evil  spirit  might  be  supposed  capahle  of 
doing  works  of  power,  if  that  were  all,  but  of 
goodness  also.  Still  less  can  we  understand  hpw 
neathen  society  could  have  held  together  for  a  sin- 
gle week ;  how,  in  its  discordant  elements,  it 
could  have  escaped  self-destruction,  dashing  itr 
self  in  pieces  like  an  uocoverned  and  ungovernable 
engine,  and  expiring  at  length  in  the  midst  of  an 
universal  anarchy.  But  such  a  moral  nature  hav- 
ing been  given  us  is  in  itself  a  proof  that  the  Deity 
intends  we  should  be  subject  to  a  moral  rule :  and 
his  having  placed  us  in  such  a  situation  at  present 
as  aSbrds  scope  for  the  exercise  of  this  nature, 
nay,  as  actually  deipands  its  exercise  in  a  consid- 
erable degree,  is  a  present  earnest  that  he  will  be 
finally  true  to  this  rule,  and  act  upon  it  strictly. 

Dark  as  the  ways  of  God  may  be,  there  is 
enough  to  satisfy  a  reasonable  man  that  He  is  on 
virtue's  side :  the  tendency  of  things  proves  it. 
For  instance,  who  can  set  bounds  to  the  prosperity 
of  a  nation  of  perfectly  righteous  individuals — a 
nation  in  which  every  man  would  literally  do  his 
duty?  The  wisest  of  the  land  would  be  sent  to 
her  Parliament — the  national  Senate  would  be  a 
conclave  of  sages, — no  unworthy  motives  would 
influence  the  electors — no  political  gratitude,  aris- 
ing out  of  a  strong  sense  of  good  things  to  come — 
no  fear  or  favor  would  warp  a  yote—delur  digni- 
ori  would  be  the  uncompromising  motto,  in  the 
choice  of  a  man  to  whom  tiie  property,  the  liberty, 
the  honor,  the  morals,  the  religion  of  the  empire 
were  to  be  consigned,  and  whose  solemn  charge  it 
would  henceforth  become,  to  see  that  in  none  of 
these  great  interests  the  commonwealth  should 
take  damage  at  his  hands.  "  Politicians  who 
would  circumvent  God"  would  subside  into  plain 
men,  who  would  fear  him.  Faction  would  be  at 
an  end.  The  public  weal  would  never  be  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  a  minis- 
ter, nor  would  principles  reel  under  party  struggles 
for  place  and  power.  New  laws  would  be  made, 
for  circumstances  might  call  for  them,  but  perhaps 
they  would  be  few — (Rome  foundered  beneath  the 
multitude  of  her  laws,  legihus  laboravit) — ^for  pa- 
tience to  investigate,  practical  experience  to  under- 
stand, and  wisdom  to  redress  an  evil,  would  not 
.  ftll  to  the  lot  of  all ;  and  they  who  failed  in  these 
qualities  would  feel  it,  hold  their  peace,  and  hon- 
estly confess,  that  "they  had  nothing  to  draw 
with,  and  that  the  well  was  deep."  Old  laws 
would  be  abrogated  or  adjusted — for  this,  too,  cir- 
cumstances might  require :  but  perhaps  it  would 
be  done  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  a  nolvmus; 


for  it  would  becoDsidered  that  it  jB  more  easy  \» 
discover  the  mischief  which  an  existing  law  does, 
than  the  mischief  which  it  prevents — ^that  in  the 
application  of  a  theory,  (especially  on  so  compli- 
cated a  subject  aa  political  economy,)  the  most  sar 
gacious  calculator  may  overlook  some  item  in  the 
reckoning,  which  may  be  fatal  to  the  success  of  his 
measure,  however  well  diesnt — that,  in  the  actual 
business  of  life,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  too 
much  allowance  for  friction — and  that  it  was  a 
grave  authority  (for  Lord  Strafibrd's  was  said  to 
be  the  wisest  head  that  stood  on  any  pair  of  shoul- 
ders in  England)  which  declared  "  how  advised  we 
ought  to  be  of  any  innovation,  considering  that  in- 
conveniences are  rather  found  by  experience  than 
foreseen  by  judgment."  Debates,  it  is  indeed  to 
be  feared,  would,  in  such  an  assembly,  be  tame; 
for  pleasant  sneers  at  the  stupid  prejudices,  anti- 
quated notions,  ecclesiastical  bigotry  of  former 
generations,  (those  dead  lions  at  which  it  is  natu- 
ral that  many  shoald  kick,)  would  probably  be  sup- 
pressed by  one  thankful  recollection — "  tic  fortis 
Etmria,  crevit."  Above  all,  such  a  body  would 
have  the  cordial  confidence  and  soppoit  of  the 
country,  because,  however  they  might  err,  (asstifl 
err  they  would,)  they  would  be  known  to  act  from 
public  spirit  and  in  singleness  of  heart,  as  senv 
tors  sitting  under  the  eye  of  the  great  Taskmaster. 
Then  with  what  promptness  would  their  laws  be 
executed,  appealing,  as  they  would,  to  a  peopk 
united  in  their  fevor  as  one  man ;  with  wliat  spirit 
too,  should  it  be  needfiil,  would  arms  be  taken  up 
in  their  defence,  conscious,  as  the  nation  wonid  be, 
of  the  righteousness  of  their  eanse,  nothing  doubt- 
ing but  that  God  would  go  forth  with  their  host, 
covering  their  hesuls  iq  the  day  of  battle,  or  taking 
them  to  himself  if  they  fell.  Then  again,  how 
would  the  fame  of  so  peculiar  a  people  spread  into 
all  lands ;  how  would  they  be  chosen  by  strangers 
far  and  near  as  the  arbiters  of  their  differences, 
the  peace-makeis  in  their  quarrels,  the  counsellors 
to  whom  thev  might  repair  without  a  suspicion  of 
treachery.  Thus  would  the  necessity  of  all  subtle 
and  crooked  policy  be  spared,  and  the  balance  of 
the  world  fall  naturally  and  innocently  into  their 
hands.  This,  alas !  is  but  an  Utopian  picture ; 
but  such  is  the  tendency  of  the  essential  constitu- 
tion of  things,  to  give  virtue  the  preeminence ; 
of  righteousness  to  exalt  a  nation  ;  a  tendency 
which  must  he  very  strong  indeed,  to  preserve  the 
world  even  as  it  is,  when  we  call  to  mind  how 
vastly  more  easy  it  is  to  do  evil  than  to  do  good, 
how  the  hand  which  cannot  rear  a  hut  may  demol- 
ish a  palace.  Nor  will  the  value  of  this  concur- 
rence between  nature  and  revelation  be  thought  a 
trifle,  if  it  be  remembered  how  perplexed  we 
should  be,  had  we  found  that  vice,  instead  of  vir* 
tue,  possessed  essentially  the  advantage  in  this 
world;  and  whilst  revelation  declared  that  God 
would  eventually  give  the  triumph  to  the  good, 
nature  asserted  that  present  appearances  were  all 
the  other  way. 

Thus,  therefore,  a  future  state — a  fiiture  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments — a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments  dispensed  according  to  a 
moral  rule,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
virtue  or  vice  of  the  parties  concerned, — is  written 
in  the  volume  of  the  book  of  nature  itself,  in  char- 
acters legible  enough  when  they  have  been 
brought  to  the  light,  though  it  may  be  that  revela- 
tion was  wanted  to  hold  op  the  candle.  But  out 
parallel  does  not  end  h^re ;  for  if  these  reward* 
and  punishmeats  ate  to  be  measured  out  hereafUt 
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aeootdiag  to  merit  het«,  thai  must  this  wodd  be  a 
state  of  piobation,  in  which  such  merit  is  expected 
to  deTelop  itself.  Aeeoidingly,  revelatioo  so  rep- 
resents it  And  again,  the  constitution  of  things, 
when  unfolded,  tallies  with  the  representation. 
For  man  is  an  unformed,  unfinished  creature, 
when  he  begioa  his  being,  though  we  refer  him 
only  to  the  character  he  has  by  ^pA  by  to  support 
upon  earth.  His  early  years  are  but  a  season, 
wherein  he  has  to  shape  himself  for  the  portion  of 
his  ryper  mge — he  is  not  bom  qualifiol  for  the 
part  tit  this  life  he  has  to  play ;  he  must  fit  him- 
self for  it  by  much  patient  previous  discipline — 
mtUta  tuhtfedtme  puer.  If  we  look  upon  an  in- 
fant in  its  cradte,  how  much,  most  we  thiak^  is  to 
be  done,  before  it  can  become  the  judge,  or  the 
statesman,  or  the  great  captain  of  the  next  genera- 
tion t  What  a  drilling  must  Barrow  have  gone 
through,  when,  from  a  child  who  delighted  in 
fighting  and  setting  his  playfellows  to  fight,  re- 
gardless of  his  book — of  such  uncomfortable  prom- 
ise, as  to  make  his  father  devoutly  wish  that  if  it 
ehoald  please  God  to  take  any  of  his  children,  it 
might  be  Isaac — he  grew  t^  in  temper  fit  to  win 
aU  hewts ;  in  soieuoe,  fit  t«  fill  with  honor  the 
mathematical  chair  iu  which  Newton  succeeded 
him ;  in  learning,  fit  to  stand  in  the  very  foremost 
rank  amooffst  the  most  profound  and  universal 
scholars  of  his  country  !  Such  are  the  subsequent 
effects  of  early  discipline  in  this  Ufe — of  that 
scheme  of  piolKition,  which  requires  opportunities 
to  be  seized  as  they  occur ;  gratifications  to  be 
foregone  in  the  hope  of  approaching  recompense  ; 
miscarriages  to  be  risked  as  well  through  the  fault 
of  others  as  of  ourselves.  Thus  niKure  represents 
the  years  of  the  boy  ministering  to  the  condition  of 
his  manhood,  just  as  revelation  represents  his 
whole  threescore  and  ten  years  as  ministering  to 
his  condition  in  eternity.  The  former  scheme  is  in 
miniature,  just  what  the  latter  is  in  large ;  and  if 
the  one  be  oertain,  sarely  the  otiier  nuy  be  proba- 
ble. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  one  feature  there  is  in  the  plan 
of  revelation  more  prominent  than  the  rest, — that 
mankind  are  to  be  saved  not  directly  but  through 
a  mediator.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  strictly 
analogous  to  the  oonstitutiou  of  nature  than  such  a 
provinon  as  this.  For  is  it  not  through  the  medi- 
ation of  others,  that  wo  live,  and  move,  and  en- 
joy our  beingt  Are  we  not  tbos  brought  into  the 
world,  and  for  many  years  sustained  in  it?  Is 
there  a  blessing  imparted  to  us,  which  others  have 
not,  in  some  measure,  contributed  to  procure! 
Nay,  more,  (for  even  the  details  of  this  dispensa^ 
tion  are  singularly  coincident  with  our  actual  ex- 
perience,) when  punishment  follows  vice  as  a 
nataral  consequence,  is  not  a  way  opened  for 
'  escape  very  commonly  bv  the  instrumentaUty  of 
others!  Is  not  a  shield  thus  mercifully  inter- 
]>o$ed,  more  or  less,  between  the  transgression 
and  the  extreme  curse  which  would  have  othei^ 
wise  aUghted  upon  it!  For  instance,  a  drunkard 
is  on  the  point  of  falling  down  a  precipice,  and 
breaking  his  bones;— hM  he  done  so,  it  would 
have  been  a  very  natural  consequence  of  bis  wilful 
folly,  in  "  putting  an  enemy  into  his  mouth  to 
•teal  away  his  brains."  But  a  sober  man  steps 
in  and  rescues  him  from  his  peril.  Here,  then,  is 
the  case  of  a  mediator  mitigating  the  just  severity 
of  the  ordinary  wages  of  intemperance.  Or,  no- 
body happens  to  be  at  hand  to  interpose  for  the 
protection  of  the  delinquent,  and,  accordingly, 
down  he  goes  and  fraetnres  a  limb.    But  now,  in 


his  tnm,  com«s  the  aorgeon,  and  once  more 
snatches  him  from  the  ulterior  ill  effects  of  the 
righteous  accident.  Here,  again,  is  the  case  of 
a  mediator  again  lightening  the  curse.  But  the 
man  is  lame  and  incapable  of  earning  bis  daily 
bread,  and  if  abandoned,  mu^  after  all,  perish  of 
hunger.  And  now  in  comes  his  parish,  or  his 
besefaoter,  with  present  food  and  promise  of  more, 
and  once  again  is  a  part  of  his  heavy  sentence 
reoatted.  The  mediator  is  still  upon  the  alert. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  the  universal  practice  of  vicari- 
ous sacrifice  be  easily  explained,  unless  it  be  al- 
lowed, that  (howsoever  originating)  there  was 
something  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  which 
unobtrusively,  perhaps,  and  in  secret,  cherished  its 
continuance, — so  that  nations  who  retained  little 
else  of  God  in  their  thouj^hts,  retained  this. 

Such  are  some  of  the  bolder  features  of  the  two 
schemes  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  which  answer 
as  face  to  face  ;  and  the  argument  once  opened, 
it  is  easy  to  pursue  it  (as  Mi.  Hampden  has  acUt- 
ally  done,  and  often  with  great  success)  "  into  a 
thousand  similes ;" — for  wisdom  will  be  crying 
out  in  the  streets.  It  is  easy,  for  instance,  to  see 
physical  and  moral  events  playing  into  one  ano- 
ther's hands,  as  it  w«re,  in  a  marvelous  manaer, 
in  the  administration  o(  this  world;  rain  or  drought 
working  out  famine,  and  &mine  working  out  na- 
tional demoralization ; — and  thus  the  virtue  or  vice 
of  mankind  greatly  determined  by  vapors,  precip»' 
tated  or  held  in  solution.  Why  then  shomd  it  be 
thought  a  thing  incredible  that  the  fall  of  man 
should  be  connected  with  the  tasting  of  an  apple; 
or,  that  physical  causes,  of  various  kinds,  operating 
the  dispersion  or  temporary  migration  of  the  Israel- 
ites through  almost  every  pait  of  the  known  world 
— Egypt,  Arabia,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome, 
— should  have  been  the  appointed  means  whereby 
a  nation  of  priests,  a  host  of  reluctant  missionaries, 
were  sent  forth  to  spread  far  and  wide  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  true  God,  and  to  promote  the  religious 
welfare  of  mankind ! 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  see,  in  the  administration 
of  the  world,  a  beautiful  unifonnity  throughout— 
a  thousand  things,  great  and  small,  influenced  by 
one  common  cause,  and  tending  to  one  common 
centre ; — the  meanest  individuala  thus  linked  to 
the  universe  itself, — "  the  chicken  roosting  upon 
its  perch,  to  the  spheres  revolving  in  the  firma- 
ment." And  in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  it  is 
obvious  to  remark,  that  the  construction  is  the 
same.  There  it  will  be  found  (so  we  persnade 
ourselves,  and  were  we  at  liberty  to  pursue  the 
subject,  W8  think  we  could  persuade  others)  that 
the  great  principle  of  tho  redemption  pervades 
Scripture  no  less  thoroughly,  in  all  its  parts,  than 
the  principle'  of  gravity  pervades  otir  system  ;— 
that,  either  in  prospect  or  retrospect,  it  is  hinted, 
shadowed  out,  prophesied,  typified,  commemo- 
rated, iu  the  entire  scheme  of  Old  Testament  ai>d 
New.  So  that,  withdraw  it,  and  we  can  discover 
little  but  a  series  of  incidents,  some  nugatory, 
some  offensive,  all  disjointed  ; — trifles,  light  as  ait, 
detailed  with  a  circumstantial  pomp  altogether 
foreign  from  them ; — historical  transactions  of  the 
last  importance  (according  to  man's  judgment) 
overlooked  in  a  most  unaccountable  aiid  coa- 
temptuous  disregard ; — in  a  word,  a  rude  and  ind^ 
gested  mass  of  heterogeneous  materials.  Bear 
this  principle  in  sight,  and  all  these  jarring  sle- 
ments  subside  into  their  proper  places,  so  as  to 
compose  one  harmonious  whole ;  and  the  domestio 
detail,  however  trivial,  the  mere  household  wont, 
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has  stiU  its  weightr  uxl  ^propriate  meaning ; 
and  the  light-hearted  mockery  of  an  aged  'woman, 
for  instance,*  becomes  as  real  an  instmment  for 
telling  forth  the  Almighty's  plan,  and  bears  open 
it  as  effectually,  as  the  tongue  of  the  seer  itself, 
which  was  toncheA'  with  liring  coal  fiom  the 
altar. 

It  is  easy  to  see  again,  in  the  administration  of 
this  world,  causes  and  effects,  running  up  into  one 
another  with  a  most  erasive  intricacy — nobody 
Tenturing  to  say  where  the  regular  confosion  ends. 
The  building  of  a  church  at  Rome,  for  example, 
is  coupled  with  the  sale  of  indnlgenoes— the  sale 
of  indulgences  with  the  exasperation  of  a  Luther 
— 4he  exaspeiation  of  a  Luther,  with  the  imme- 
diate downfall  of  much,  and  perhaps,  the  ultimate 
downfall  of  all  spiritual  tynnny  throughout  the 
world. — A  soldier  has  his  leg  broken  at  the  siege 
of  Pampelana,  and,  till  the  limb  is  healed,  he 
occupies  himself  with  establishing  a  religious 
order,  and  this  eventually  goTsms  the  destinies  of 
a  great  part  of  mankind  ; — these  cases  may  suffice 
of  a  million.  Still  is  the  mechanism  of  precisely 
the  same  character  in  the  scheme  which  revelation 
exhibits  : — the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  goes  to  the 
Nile  to  bathe  ;  on  dais  hangs  the  preBerration  of 
the  in&nt  lawgiver ;  on  .this,  again,  the  release  of 
Israel,  the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Levitical  law,  the  preparation  of 
the  gospel  of  peace.  Or,  to  take  s  more  mys- 
terious ease,  which  we  will  do  in  the  words  of  a 
much  better  philosopher  than  ourselves,  who 
is  speculating,  however,  upon  quite  another  sub- 
ject: — 

"  It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  miraculous 
conception  of  our  Lord  evidently  implies  some 
higher  purpose  in  his  coming  than  the  mere  busi- 
ness of  a  teacher.  The  business  of  a  teacher 
might  have  been  performed  hj  a  mere  man, 
enlightened  by  a  prophetic  spirit ;  for,  whatever 
instruction  men  have  the  capacity  to  receive,  a 
man  might  have  been  made  the  instmment  to  con- 
vey. Had  teaching,  therefore,  been  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  our  Saviour's  coming,  a  mere  man  might 
have  done  the  whole  business,  and  the  supernatu- 
ral conception  had  been  an  unnecessaiT  miracle. 
He,  therefore,  who  came  in  this  miisculous  way, 
came  upon  some  higher  business,  to  which  a  mere 
man  was  unequal.  He  came  to  be  made  a  sin- 
offering  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righte- 
ousness of  God  in  him." 

So  remarkably  do  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
(even  where  they  are  apparently  least  practical) 
lock  into  one  another — reciprocsdly  giving  and  re- 
ceiving support. 

There  would  be  no  difficultv,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, in  puisning  this  parallel  to  almost  any 
extent ;  and  though  we  doubt  not  that  persons 
who  have  been  unused  to  this  peculiar  method 
of  argument,  will  look  upon  much  that  we  have 
said,  or  may  have  to  say,  as  fanciful,  yet  we  have 
no  fear  of  the  result,  if  they  will  make  the  subject 
of  analogy  a  vade  mecum  in  their  ordinary  walks 
through  life,  and  note  the  wide  compass  within 
which  it  is  capable  of  application.  If  we  know 
ourselves,  we  are  not  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 
visionary  views  of  religion  ;  but  this  question  is 
one  that  has  lain  in  took  in  our  minds  (so  to  speak) 

*  Q«n.  xxi.  (.  Vide  Alliz's  Reflections  upon  GenesiB 
and  the  four  last  books  of  Hoses, — when  this  subject 
ia  pursued  in  a  manner  not  more  ingenious  than  satis- 
iactory. 


these  many  yean,  and  has  aoquired  frerii  authority 
in  every  one  that  has  passed  over  our  heads.  At 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  we  have 
not  been  contending  for  the  analogy  of  the  consti- 
tution and  course  of  nature,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  revelation  ;  the  proof  must  be  supplied  by  those 
many  and  various  matters  of  ftnt  to  which  Scrip- 
ture appeals  for  a  testimony,  and  which  retire 
from  the  most  inquisitorial  scrutiny  without  a 
reproach  or  a  snspicimi.  To  these,  revelation 
fearlessly  refers  us.  But  of  the  argument  of 
the  analogy,  this,  at  least,  may  be  said,  that 
it  is  a  very  singular  and  strange  circninstaoee, 
how  a  few  Galilean  peasants  (unlearned  men, 
as  their  own  writings  demonstrate)  should  have 
struck  out  a  scheme  professing  to  come  frtnn 
God,  which,  when  tried  by  the  test  of  "  the 
course  and  constitution  of  nature,"  (a  scheme  in- 
disputably from  God,)  should  be  found  to  haimon- 
ize  with  it  so  remarkably.  It  is  the  more  singn- 
lar,  when  it  is  remembered,  that  these  nistie  con- 
trivers evidently  contemplated  no  such  principle 
of  investigation,  so  that  they  might  square  thieb 
work  accordingly.  On  the  contrary,  that  they  do 
not  even  propound  their  instructions  as  a  system  at 
all,  but  rather  throw  out  certain  loose  iacts  and 
doetrinea,  fragments  rather  than  forms,  whidi 
have  to  bie  actually  arrayed,  disposed,  reduced  into 
order,  before  they  fidl  into  what  divines  call  a 
system  of  theology.  Surely  this  is  a  proMen 
worthv  of  a  solution ;  and  sueh  as  ought  to  make 
an  unbeliever  pause  at  least,  and  lead  him  to  ex- 
amine the  positive  evidence  for  that,  of  which  the 
presumptire  evidence  is  not  at  any  rate  despicable. 
It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  the  evidence,  fumidied 
by  analogy,  would  have  been  little,  had  not  reve- 
lation told  us  where  to  look  for  it.  And  this  ia 
true  ;  but  it  is  a  truth  not  at  all  affecting  the  value 
of  that  evidence  when  we  once  have  it.  A  Har- 
vey was  wanted,  to  apply  the  anatomical  &et  of 
the  different  directions  in  which  the  valves  of  the 
arteries  and  veins  open,  to  the  development  of  the 
theoiy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  yet  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood  would  have  been  just  as  real, 
if  no  Harvey  had  lived  to  make  it  known.  The 
Newtonian  Sjrstem,  as  it  is  called,  might  have 
been  hidden  to  this  day,  if  Newton  had  never  beea 
bom ;  but  it  would  not  have  been,  on  that  aeooant, 
the  less  certain  that  the  system  existed.  The 
"  Constitution  and  Course  of  Nature"  has  beea 
dug  up, — revelation  telling  us  where  to  dig,  in 
order  to  find  it ;  but,  on  coming  to  the  light,  its 
testimony  to  the  tmth  of  revelation  is  not,  on  that 
account,  the  less  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we  read,  "  A  certain 
woman  named  Lydia,  a  teller  of  purtle  of  lie  dtg 
of  Thyatira,  tohick  worshipfed  God,  heard  ms. 
(ch.  xvi.  14.)  Now,  suppose  this  passage  hsd 
induced  a  search  to  be  made  into  the  ruins  of 
Thyatira ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  a  stone  had 
been  brought  up,  bearing  a  mutilated  inscription 
to  a  worthy  of  that  city,  from  a  company  of  dyers, 
(ai|lafiii;*) — the  discovery  of  the  stone  would  help 
to  corroborate  the  assertion  of  the  writer  of  the 
Acts, — not  at  all  the  less  effectually,  because  it 
happened  to  be  some  hundred  years  aner  the  Acts 
were  written  that  the  discovery  was  made, — and 
that  it  was  only  made  then,  because  the  roentioa 
of  the  place  had  stimulated  curiosity,  and  tug- 
gested  the  search. 
On  the  whole,  if  we  pass  the  several  paiticttlaia 

*  Vide  Wheeler's  Journey  into  Gtceoe,  lii.,  p.  S33. 
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of  thia  aiffament  npidly  in  review,  and  leekon 
their  cumuatiTe  value,  that  which  answeiB  to  what 
in  architecture  is  called  the  effect,  cannot  be  iacon- 
)  aidetable  in  the  judgment  of  any  sober  and  dis- 
passionate inqnirer  after  troth. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  the 
argument  trom  analogy,  when  regarded  under  this 
aspect,  it  is  not  that  under  which  Bishop  Butler 
oontemplated  it  with  the  moat  satisfaction.  Whe- 
ther he  was  first  put  upon  his  inquiry  by  the 
remark  of  Origen,  which  he  quotes  as  though  it 
had  struck  his  mind  with  the  force  of  a  new 
thought,  that  "  he  who  believes  the  Scripture  to 
have  proceeded  from  Him  who  is  the  author  of 
nature,  ma^  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of 
difficulties  m  it,  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of 
natare ;"  whether,  we  say,  this  was  the  text  from 
which  he  set  put,  and  which  gave  a  complexion  to 
his  subsequent  thoughts  throughout,  the  obvious 
tendency  of  it  being  to  lead  bim  to  consider  the 
argument  chiefly  as  an  oMwer  to  objtaUmt  against 
revelation  ;  or  whether  he  thought  that  to  silence 
objections  was  in  itself  to  add  to  the  positive  evi- 
dence in  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways,  by  making 
it  carry  (to  use  a  profane  phrase)  less  weight ;  or 
whether,  in  wielaing  his  two-edged  weapon,  he 
'was  naturally  dispoMd  to  strike  on  the  side  that 
cut  keenest, — for,  as  a  sraiter  down  of  the  high 
imaginatioas  of  the  infidel  touching  the  srJieme  of 
Christianity,  it  is  not  only  powerful,  but  altogether 
resistless  ;  or  whether,  in  an  age  like  his  own,  so 
*'  very  reasonable"  in  its  religious  notions,  he  felt 
&  righteous  seal  to  foil  the  wise  with  their  own 
weapons,  and  to  suggest  to  them,  with  all  be- 
coming humility,  that  there  might  be,  after  all, — 
and  even  on  admission  of  their  difficulties, — mote 
things  between  heaven  and  earth  than  their  phi- 
losophy dreamed  of :  however  this  might  be,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  it  is  as  an  answer  to  objections 
against  revelation,  that  Butler  regards  the  analogy, 
ra^er  than  as  a  witness  of  its  truth ; — that  he 
does  not  so  often  speak  in  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul, 
when  that  apostle  uq^  "  The  inviMble  things  of 
God  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  by  the  thinss  that  are 
made,"  as  when  he  retorts  upon  Ute  deistical 
antagonist,  "  Thou  fool !  that  which  thou  sowest 
is  not  quickened  except  it  die  ;" — that  he  some- 
times employs  it  in  conjunction  with  revelation, 
but  much  more  often  in  opposition  to  unbelief. 

Here,  indeed,  the  argument  of  analogy  is  the 
golden  branch,  before  which  obstacles  fall  and 
phantoms  vanish.  Thus  :  there  is  a  presumption 
against  miracles.  So  there  may  be,  but  is  there 
not  also  a  presumption  against  such  a  combination 
of  circumstances  as  go  to  make  up  the  history  of 
Cesar,  meeting  in  any  one  individual,  prior  to  the 
event!  Yet  the  presumption,  (however  great,) 
yields  before  a  very  small  matter  of  evidence.  We 
have  an  impression  on  our  minds,  that  it  was  the 
avowed  intention,  a  few  years  ago,  of  a  great  liv- 
ing poet  to  write  a  life  of  Napoleon,  not  on  the 
plan  he  adopted,  but  on  one  in  which  not  a  single 
incident  should  bia  probable,  yet  all  strictly  true  ; 
and  no  doubt  the  thing  might  have  been  achieved. 
The  presumption  must  have  been  great  against 
the  phenomena  of  electricity,  galvanism,  or  many 
other  arcana  of  nature,  yet  they  were  soon  estab- 
lished on  evidence  not  to  be  gainsayed.  We  sup- 
pose, that  had  Palinurus  been  told,  when  he  was 
beating  about  in  the  Mediterranean  three  days  and 
three  nights,  neither  sua  nor  stars  appearing,  that 
the  time  would  ooue  when  a  little  needle's  point 


would  "  ptate  of  his  whereabout "  with  moat  mi- 
raculons  organs,  and  to  the  merest  nicety,  he  would 
have  been  hard  to  be  persuaded. — Yet  so  it  was. 
And  though  we  think  the  presumption  at  present 
strong  against  the  existence  of  future  flying  {Ai- 
loeopners,  yet  only  a  certain  degree  of  testimony 
would  be  vranted  to  work  our  conviction  that,  hav- 
ing been  long  volatile,  ^ey  were  become  volant. 
The  course  of  nature,  therefore,  very  easily  dis- 
poses of  the  question  of  presumption.  But  it  does 
more.  To  those  who  believe  in  a  particular  Provi- 
dence ever  actively  superintending  the  adJurs  of 
this  world,  great  and  small,  miracles  can  present 
no  cause  of  ofienoe ;  for  then,  perpetual  interpon- 
tion  being  the  order  of  things,  it  is  credible  enough 
that  it  should  sometimes  manifest  itself  in  striktog 
and  unusual  effects. 

But  the  administration  of  this  world,  it  may  be 
said,  is  carried  on  according  to  general  lawt.  Still 
there  is  much  on  foot  to  which  those  laws  do  not 
seem  to  apply— /(iu/<4,  as  it  were,  (to  use  a  miner's 
phrase,)  in  the  constitution  of  tlun?s.  What  are 
the  laws,  for  instance,  by  which  a  hurricane,  or  a 
pestilence,  or  a  fiunine,  pounces  upon  mankind, 
(aiitpfntt  ilaviu,)  scourging  one  place  and  spar- 
ing another  ;  so  hard  to  be  reduced  to  any  pnnd- 
ple,  as  to  be  called  (what  is  another  name  for  oar 
utter  ignorance  of  their  nature) — accidents!  May 
it  not  be  that  times  and  seasons  proceed  by  rules 
prescribed,  till  some  accumulation  of  inconvenience 
requires  the  interposition  of  a  hurricane,  or  a  pes- 
tilence, or  a  famine,  and  still  that  the  interposition 
itself  ocenra  according  to  a  general  law  too,  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  item  in  a  system  of  expedients, 
implying  defect  or  effort,  unworthy  of  the  contriver, 
since  to  change  implies  no  more  of  this  than  to 
create, — for,  if  there  was  a  defect  before  the 
change,  so  must  there  have  been  before  the  crea- 
tion, creation  itself  being  a  change  ;  and  if  an  ef- 
fort is  required  to  alter,  so  it  mnst  have  been  to 
produce,— but  rather  is  the  natural  eflbet  of  came* 
set  at  work  from  the  beginning.  And  in  like  man- 
ner the  moral  world  may  proceed,  according  to 
general  laws,  till  an  accumulation  of  inoonvenienoe 
demands  the  interference  of  a  miracle ;  this,  too, 
according  to  general  law,  a  law  by  which  it  was 
appointed  when  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid,  that,  under  such  and  such  cireumstances, 
miracles  there  should  be,— e  law  which  we  might, 
very  probably,  trace  out  and  determine,  if  we  had 
but  other  moral  ^tems  wherewith  to  make  a  com- 
parison. And  if  it  be  obiected  that  this  is  to  de- 
prive miracles  of  their  value  as  tokens  of  a  com- 
mission from  God,  as  credentials  of  his  ambass»- 
doTS,  we  answer  that  no  such  consequence  would 
ensue  ;  for  that  as  a  mere  man  eould  never  ealen- 
late  upon  such  an  interposition  oceurrinp;  in  his 
favor,  unless  he  had  been  in  communication  with 
the  Dieity,  so  its  actual  occurrence  would  be  thought 
enough  to  prove  such  communication,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  certify  the  authority  by  which  he  spake. 
Moees,  for  instance,  could  not  be  supposed  to  have 
lifted  up  his  rod  by  a  happy  eoincidenee  at  the 
very  moment  when  the  "  universal  plan"  required 
that  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  divided 
before  the  Israelites ;  but  the  phenomenon  hap- 
pening as  he  waved  his  wand,  it  would  be  at  once 
concluded  that  the  Deity  had  been  with  him,  and 
let  him  into  the  secret.  And,  after  all,  what  is  a 
miracle,  but  an  apparent  deviation  from  the  estab- 
lished coarse  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  a  mortU 
effect!  But  (as  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
remurk,  in  the  progress  of  this  argument)  nothing 
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k  mora  uaiul  than  to  ate  eretds  in  the  natanl 
world  made  subaervient  to  moral  eada ;  indeed,  so 
nsual,  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  every  inch- 
Tidual  event  is  not  intended  to  produce  finally  aome 
maral  purpose.  There  may  be  difficaltiee  in  either 
case,  both  in  the  peculiarities  of  nature  and  of  r«T- 
elation— that  we  dispute  not;  but  out  argument  is 
this — that  whilst  we  see  jn  (3od's  natural  fovem- 
ment  apparent  interruptions  of  general  laws,  or 
phenomena,  which,  if  assignaUe  to  general  laws, 
are  not  assignable  to  such  as  we  can  discover,  and 
are,  therefore,  classed  under  the  head  acoidenit, 
(which,  like  staidries,  mean  just  what  we  can  gi-ve 
no  account  of,)  we  have  no  need  to  be  staggered 
at  the  same  or  similar  mechanism  in  God's  moral 
goTemment,  the  presumption  being  rather  the 
other  way,  that  irregularities  were  to  be  expected 
in  the  scheme  of  revelation,  there  being  actually 
soch  in  the  physical  scheme. 

But  is  it  net  strange  that  mankind  should  have 
been  sufiared  to  live  so  long  in  the  dark — that  the 
world  should  have  been  left  to  drag  on  four  thou- 
sand year*,  before  Christianity  was  revealed?  Here, 
again,  analogy  steps  in,  exclaiming,  not  at  all 
strange ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  most  common 
case  in  nature.  How  is  it,  for  example,  that  herbs 
have  been  allowed  to  nm  to  waste  for  centuries, 
upon  centuries,  of  which  the  virtues,  when  they 
Were  once  discovered, 

"  sse  fortified  the  part, 
That  when  DeeUh  kwked  to  his  dan, 

It  was  so  blunt, 
Fient  haet  0*1  wad  hae  pierced  the  heart 
Of  a  kail-runt." 
Indeed,  it  is  not  till  within  these  very  few  years 
that  a  whole  class  of  medicines,  and  a  class,  now, 
WB  believe,  considered  the  most  efficient, — min- 
erals, hove  been  transferred  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  to  the  bowels  of  the  patient,  to  the  great 
advaatage  of  human  life.  How  is  it,  to  revert  to 
what  we  have  already  touched  upon,  Uiat  mankind 
were  left  to  blander  about  upon  the  ooeaa,  in 
'  perils  of  waters,  for  so  long  a  mriod,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  eompass }  Or  to  live  in  grose 
ignorance  of  many  most  essential  truths,  during  a 
number  of  generations,  for  want  oyhe  simple  art 
of  printing?  There  is  no  end  to  this — the  worM, 
like  Prospero's  island,  is  fall  of  strange  sounds. 

But  revelation  has  been  communicated  partialbf; 
if  it  was  reallr  from  God,  and  of  the  importance 
alleged,  would  it  not  have  been  univertalf  Yet 
which  of  God's  gifts  is  not  imparted  thns  ?  Health, 
aod  strength,  and  intellect,  and  property,  are  all 
distributed  in  unequal  proportions-~one  man  has 
his  lot  cast  among  the  snows,  and  seals,  and  triye 
de  la  rocke  of  a  polar  sky ;  another  on  the  vine-clad 
banks  of  the  Loire.  It  is  not  for  us  to  reeoneile 
these  things ;  but  it  is  idle  to  raise  an  objection 
against  revelation  upon  a  ground  which  would 
equally  deprive  the  Almighty  of  any  hand  in  the 
government  of  the  universe. 

But  the  eoidenci  for  the  truth  of  revelatiDn  i«  not 
dtiMKttntim ; — ^was  it  not  to  be  expected,  that 
principles  which  were  not  for  speculation,  but  use, 
and  for  mch  use  too,  shoold  have  been  set  forth 
with  a  perspioaity  which  could  not  be  misinter- 
preted, and  supported  by  testimony  which  ooold 
not  be  refiised  ?  Yet  what  reason  was  there  for 
expecting  this  t  None,  certainly,  from  the  condi- 
tion of  man  in  this  world.  He  has  been  left  to 
shape  his  coarse  through  things  temporal,  not  with 
demomtratum  for  his  guide,  but  with  frobcMtity 
aaly.    For  oaa  he  do  more,  ev«n  in  the  most  oritt- 
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cal  step  that  be  takes,  than  sit  down  fist,  eadeavm 
to  count  the  coet,  and  then  jdant  his  foot  where 
there  seeias  mott  cause  to  think  he  can  plant  it 
safely !— musing,  like  the  suitors  of  Portia,  on 
which  of  the  caskets  contains  his  ireaaore,  aad 
often,  like  them,  greatly  perplexed.  Practically 
speaking,  it  is  proiabUity,  in  a  degree  very  mneh 
lower  than  that  which  pleads  for  the  truth  of  reve- 
lation, that  supplies  the  rule  of  human  actione, 
even  where  life  itself  is  involved.  What  eiae 
launched  the  boat  of  Columbus!  He  souffht  a 
new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  under  much  doabt, 
and  discouragement,  and  danger — the  very  exist- 
ence of  his  object  never  clearly  reveaied  to  him, 
till  it  aelually  rose  upon  him  from  Uie  deep,  fan 
weary  voyage  done.  Up  to  that  hour,  he  ooold 
only  read  it  in  the  direction  of  a  enrrent,  in  the 
easnal  floating  past  of  a  spar,  in  the  sea-weed,  in 
the  land-bird,  in  the  breexe ;  y^t  these  signs  be 
laid  up  in  his  heart,  and  following  them  in  (ailh, 
found  the  world  he  longed  for :  which  things  are 
an  allegory.  Why,  wen,  shoold  a  nile,  which 
thus  obtains  for  the  present,  be  abandoned  for  tbe 
future?  more  especially  as  the  rtaj  vjuartminly 
(whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  it)  mt^  constitate 
an  essential  part  of  the  trial  of  all,  anid  tbe  most 
essential  part  of  the  trial  of  many.  But,  in  truth 
that  uncertainty  is  very  much  less  than  noany  pa- 
sons  suppose.  People  are  apt  to  see  tbe  foiee  of 
evidence  or  of  argument  only  as  it  m^te*  for  their 
own  prejudices — "  The  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought.*'  The  wolf,  when  he  was  learning  to 
read,  oould  make  nothing  oat  of  the  letters,  vniai- 
ever  they  might  be,  that  were  set  before  him,  bat 
"  lamb."  Cudworth  suggests  that  even  geomet- 
rical theorems,  (that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle, 
for  instance,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,)  if 
connected  with  ofiensive  moral  truths,  might  pos- 
sibly become  the  subject  of  doubt  and  contrrrrersy. 
And  Mr.  Le  Bas,  who  adopu  this  sentiment  in  ins 
valuable  Essay  on  Miracles,  adds  in  a  note,  soms- 
what  after  the  manner  of  Warbnrton's  illustratiaai, 
"  If  the  Pythagorean  proposition  (E!ud.  i.  47)  were 
to  imposs  on  mathematicians  the  Pythagtrtan 
maxim  of  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  what  camiveroos 
student  of  geometry  would  ever  get  to  the  end  of 
the  first  booK  in  Euclid  ?  Or  if  we  could  conceive 
the  doctrine  of  fitxions  had,  somehow  or  other, 
been  combined  with  an  obligation  to  abstain  fton 
the  use  of  wine  ;  does  any  one  believe  that  it  veoM 
have  gained  its  present  undisputed  establishiaent 
throughout  the  scientific  world  ? — Should  we  sot 
at  this  very  day  have  many  a  thirsty  analyst  pro- 
testing that  he  was  under  an  absolute  inability  to 
comprehend  or  to  credit  the  system  V 

But  what,  if  miracles,  the  foundation  of  tbe 
Christian  scheme,  should  not  always  be  found 
agreeable  to  the  commands  of  God! — What,  if  the 
power  of  working  them  should  have  sometimes 
fallen  into  bad  htuids,  and  have  been  used  for  evil 
purposes! — What,  if  a  wonder  could  be  worked  fa 
oonnnnation  of  the  duty  of  idolatry  !* — Or  ia  defi- 
ance of  a  message  of  the  Most  High  !f — Or  ia  e»- 
tabhshing  the  pretensions  of  a  raise  Christ! {— 
What,  if  those  who  were  outcasts  themselves, 
should  have  prophesied  and  ejected  evil  spirits!  ^ — 
Would  not  this  render  the  worth  of  miracles  tbeok- 
selves  in  evidence  of  revelation  equivocal !  Many  of 
our  divines  would  here  deny  the  premises  ;  wonld 
not  allow  that  any  confiision  of  this  kind  was  petrail- 
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ted,  and  explaia,  accnidingly,  the  tektewhieii  mty 
seem  to  imply  the  conttaiy.  If,  however,  we  ad- 
mit this  objection  of  the  Deiste  to  be  'well  founded 
—if  we  admit  that  such  abuse  «f  enpernatural 
giils  was  sometimes  allowed,  and  that,  being  al- 
lowed, it'caH«ed  many  to  doubt ;  still  are  aot  grtat 
tMuiet  very  uiten  sulTered  in  these  days  to  do  the 
same?  Sueb  a  prophet,  or  worker  ot  miracles,  as 
we  speak  of,  would  but  have  been  playing  a  part 
aimiUr  to  that  which  a  Tindal,  or  a  Uolinbroke,  or 
a  Paine,  has  played  siooe,  and  lived.  They  would 
but  have  been  applying  high  taleyte  to  base  ends. 
The  trmh  is,  the  possessor  of  rare  endowments,  of 
whatever  kind,  if  be  prostitutes  them  to  the  oltjeot 
of  making  "one  of  the  little  ones"  to  ofiead,  will 
have  to  answer  for  it;  but  then  the  little  ones 
themselves,  upon  this  as  upon  other  occasions 
are  expected  to  esereise  their  own  understanding 
("  that  oo/ie/^  of  <AeXur</ within  them,"*)  open  the 
tendency  of  the  conflicting  evidence,  which,  no 
doubt,  Providence  will  always  take  care  shall  pre- 
ponderale  on  the  side  of  tike  truth ;  and  the  pep- 
piexity  may  constitute  a  part  of  their  trial, — it  may 
be  the  Master's  pleasure  that  the  "tme  servant" 
shall  have  his  discretion  subjected  to  this  very  test. 
But  the  leveriiy  with  which  the  Deity  is  made 
to  act  in  Sctipti^te,  is  another  lion  in  the  way  ;  a 
nation  is  to  be  eut  off,  not  in  its  guilty  ineinberB 
only,  bnt  m  all  tiiat  belongs  to  it, — ox  and  sheep, 
jnfent  and  suckUqg,  camel  and  ass.  Is  not  thid  a 
hard  saying?  Yet,  hard  as  it  is,  it  is  tost  what 
the  course  of  nature  cqnfirms.  A  flood,  for  in- 
ctanee,  now  ».eia  under  preoisely  the  same  orders, 
ss  a  Joshua  or  a  Saul  did  heretofore,— making  no 
greater  distinction  of  persons  or  things.  When 
Cataai*,  or  Lima,. or  lasboa  was  destroyed,  no 
reservation  was  observed  in  favor  of  women,  or 
children,  or  cattle.  The  earth  opened  her  mouth 
and  swallowed  them  up,  whatever  was  their  iaoo- 
Yet 


"  Plagues   and   earthquakes   shake   not   heaven's 
design." 

Or,  again, — must  not  vast  numbers  miscarry  under 
a  dispensation  like  that  of  Christianity,  where  so 
much  is  exacted  from  beings  so  frail  ?  Can  that  be 
a  isithfiil  representation  of  the  Author  of  the  uoi- 
verse,  which  poiutrays  him  under  the  character  of 
•a  austere  man,— or,  can  that  scheme  belong  to 
the  merciful  God  whieh  describes  the  gate  of  his 
kingdom  as  strait,  the  way  narrow,  and  the  incom- 
era  few }  Are  there  so  maay  beings  to  be  bora 
only  to  perish  t  Ileie  we  feel  that  we  are  enters 
iog  on  '*  thoughts  abstruse,"  which  warn  us,  with 
Eve,  to  withdraw.  But  still,  appalling  as  the 
oonaideration  may  be,  it  is  nevertheless  very  true, 
that  in  the  actual  constitution  of  things,  tbere  does 
seem  to  be  a  prodigious  waste  both  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life — that  of  the  seeds  sown,  few  grow 
into  plants — that  of  the  animals  which  see  the 
Ught,  few  are  borp  to  enjoy  it — ^that  we  give  a 
corporal  pang  to  many  a  poor  beetle  as  we  walk 
across  the  field — ^that  we  bul  water  for  our  food, 
«nd  destroy  myriads  of  animated  atoms.  The  ob^ 
jeotion  thus  viewed,  ought,  indeed,  to  stimulate 
our  exertion,  bat  certainly  ought  not  to  shake  our 
fidth.  Or,  further  still,  that  punishment,  ha\'iBg 
no  end,  or  next  to  none,  should  be  assign^]  to  sins 
OMnmitted  dnring  the  brief  span  of  three  score 
years  and  ten,  seems  to  be  hard  measure,  difficult 
for  flesh  and  Uood  to  believe.    Yet  the  constitution 
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of  natHte  'SppeaiB  to  uphold  tfca  dismal  doctrine ; 
for  how  often  does  a  single  act  of  folly  or  guilt 
entail  upon  the  offender  a  whole  life  of  sufler- 
ing,  sorrow,  or  slrame ! — the  chastisement  out  of 
all  proportion  (as  might  be  supposed)  to  the  sin. 
It-wte  the  OHwiaa  arr;uitpist  exaction  (call  it  which 
you  will)  of  a  eam,  not  exceeding  thirty  ahilKngs, 
fnnn  ose  of  hia  subjects,  that  inflicted  upon  a  king 
.of  EngliUid  the  dnwnfoU  of  his  throne,  the  loss  of 
his  head,  and  the  exile  of  his  ohiidren.  It  was  a 
UBgie  act  of  carelessness  (if  we  are  to  believe 
Shakspeare)  in  putting  into  another  king's  hands, 
by  mistake,  a  schedule  of  e^cts,  that  excited 
(he  monagroh's  cupidity,  and  wrought  the  plun- 
der, the  disgrace,  and  eventuaUy  the  death  of  a 
Wolsey. 

But  the  method  by  which  revelation  represento 
the  D«ty  to  effect  the  recovery  and  salvation  of 
man  is  very  rovitdaioiU.  From  a  Being  whom 
nothing  can  let  or  hinder,  a  more  direct  and  expe- 
ditious coarse  was  to  be  expected.  Yet  why  so? 
Certainly  the  system  on  which  this  world  proceeds 
argues  no  such  precipitation  of  plan— quite  the 
contrary.  You  may  say,  God  might  eomaiand 
the  stones  te  be  made  bread,  or  the  douds  to  rain 
it ;  but  this  he  doe*  not.  He  chooses  rather  te 
leave  mankind  to  til),  to  sow,  to  reap,  to  gather 
into  bains,  to  grind,  to  bake,  and  then  to  eat— a 
process  not  only  very  long,  but  in  some  respects, 
a  priori,  very  unpromiaiag,  very  unlikely  to  answer 
its  end.  Bat,  as  one  of  our  dd  divines  quaintly 
remarks,  the  Almighty  "  not  unusually  looks  the 
contrary  way  to  that  he  moves ;  and  while  men 
love  to  go  the  nearest  way,  and  oi\en  fail,  God 
commonly  goes  about,  and  in  his  ovim  time  cornea 
safe  hone." 

But  die  whole  apparatus  of  Cfaristiwiity  is  mean, 
utrwQTthy  its  magnificent  pretensions; — its  seat, 
the  bosom  of  God — its  voice,  the  harmony  of  the 
world.  Be  itso :  join,  if  you  will,  in  the  qaerulons 
cry  of  that  mighty  man,  ^e  captain  of  the  host  of 
the  king  of  Syria, — still  the  argument  of  analogy 
demoli^es  the  objeetion,  whatever  may  be  its 
force ;  for  what  is  more  eommon  in  the  copstito* 
tion  of  nature  than  for  prodiginus  eaieequenoes  to 
flow  froin  apparently  mean  beginmngs?  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Mtmtagne  rambles  into  a  Turkish 
village,  and  what  oooiesof  it? — She  sends  to  Eng- 
laad  the  secret  of  inoculation,  thereby,  perhaf*, 
contributing  more  to  the  weUars  of  her  country^ 
men,  than  all  the  conquerors  of  the  East.  Ihr. 
Jenner  observes  that  the  milk-maids  of  Glouces- 
tershire escape  the  smalUpox  altogether  ;  and  what 
is  the  result? — ^that  vaccination  is  discovered,  and 
the  unoleanly  flux  of  a  eow  mitigates  still  further 
that  aoisoane  disease,  and  eeonomixes  Kfe  more 
BUOoeaslUly  than  a  whole  oirflege  (d  physicians. 

But  the  scheme  of  atonement,  as  developed  in 
revelation,  seems  to  exhibit  the  Deity  as  regard^ 
less  whether  the  innocent  or  the  guilty  siiffer,  pro- 
vided sufieriflg  there  be ;  is  this  <7edihte  ?  It  may 
be  a  difficulty,  (for  all  the  objections  we  have 
touched  are  real  difficulties,)  but  it  is  a  (hffleulty 
of  precisely  the  same  kind,  as  that  which  the 
seheme  of  nature  presents,  and  neither  greater  nor 
less.  "  /  have  done  wickedly,  but  these  eheep  what 
have  <A<y  done?"  is  not  an  exclamation  fitted  for 
David  only.  Napoleon  determines  upon  an  inva> 
sion  of  Russia,— the  unjust  act  is  not  immediately 
visited  upon  himself ;  he  aooUi/  puts  on  his  far 
cloak,  gets  into  his  traineau,  and  flies  to  his  fiuth- 
fol  city ;  but  his  inoooent  followers  (innocent  of 
planning  tivt  eotKpiiae,.  wa  maaa)  are  called  la 
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p»y  the  price  of  his  biquit^r,  by  being  frocen  to 
death  round  the  uhes  uf  their  own  wateh-fites. 
DeUratU  reges,  fledurUur  Adaoi,  ia  an  adage  of 
Tery  old  standing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  theiefeve, 
the  arrangement  is  not  at  all  incredible. 

But  why  an  atonement  at  all ! — Why  should 
not  repentance  alone  suffice  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
Deity !  We  are  not  bound  to  tell  why  ;'  but  this 
we  can  tell,  that  in  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
sorrow  for  oiiflfenoes  does  not  in  general  remore  the 
evil  they  entail  upon  tho  offender — it  does  not 
"  trammel  up  the  consequence ;"  it  does  not,  for 
instance,  acquit  the  deceiver  of  his  contempt,  or 
the  libertine  of  his  disease,  or  the  rogne  of  his 
halter. — ^Affliction  there  may  be,  but  there  must  be 
fine  too ;  and  the  natural  feelings  of  mankind  bear 
witness  to  this,  for  (as  we  have  already  hinted) 
if  sorrow  had  been  thought  enough  by  the  hea- 
thens, why  should  they  have  added  sacrifice  ^  There 
is  one  consideration,  however,  suggested  by  anal- 
ogy, which  Lb  an  answer  to  this,  and  to  almost  all 
objections  both  against  natural  religion  and  re- 
vealed— our  rxry  imperfect  knowledge  of  either. 
We  erect  ourselves  into  judges  whilst  we  are  not 
in  possession  of  nearly  the  whole  case  ;-~we  de- 
cide npon  a  piece  of  very  intricate  mechanism, 
whilst  we  are  acquainted  with  very  few  of  its  parts ; 
—we  pronounce  dogmatically  npon  a  move  at 
chess,  whilst  we  do  not  see  all  the  positions  of  the 
men.  The  oonstitnuon  of  nature  is  evidently  a 
icheme.  Thus  the  relation  of  the  different  parts  of 
a  watch  to  one  another  is  not  more  certain  than 
that  of  the  several  parts  of  the  animal  fVame.  The 
spring,  the  barrel,  the  chain,  the  wheels,  are  all 
proportionate  and  adapted  each  to  each,  but  with 
no  greater  care  than  the  bones  are  articulated ;  the 
hinges  of  the  ioints  made  double  or  single;  the 
vitals  protected,  the  head  by  a  strong  box,  the 
heart  by  a  basket  of  liba ;  no  one  member  being 
able  to  say  to  another,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 
Here,  then,  is  relation  of  parts  in  the  indimdual — in- 
dicating that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  a  scheme. 
Let  us  extend  our  circle,  and  we  may  observe  that 
the  lupgs  of  aoimak  are  made  with  a  reference  to 
the  air  they  have  to  breathe,  their  eyes  to  the  Ught 
whereby  they  are  to  see ;  for  the  former  conld  not 
play  in  such  an  element  as  water,  nor  the  latter 
Ite  usefiil  for  vision,  if  the  rays  of  light  impinged 
with  the  momentum  of  a  hail-storm.  Ind^, 
nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  the  tymnutry 
with  which  all  things  are  constructed  ;  quadrupeds 
and  birds  bearing  some  proportion  to  man  and  to 
one  another  in  size  ;  vegetiUjles  only  suffered  to 
attain  a  height  suitable  to  those  who  have  to  live 
ainong  them  or  upon  them.  With  what  alarm 
should  we  contemplate  the  growth  of  grass,  if 
there  was  no  assignable  limit  to  its  elevation — ^if  it 
threatened  to  bury  us  alive,  like  GruUiver  in  the 
com  of  the  Brobdignags ;  or  how  should  we  be 
dismayed  on  observing  the  advance  of  a  blight, 
when  the  insects  composing  it  might  severally  as- 
same  (no  law  forbidding)  the  «ze  of  a  behemoth  1 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  relation  of  the  inditridual 
to  the  place  he  lives  in— «till  a  scheme.  Once  more 
let  us  extend  ear  circle,  and  we  find  the  air  stand- 
ia^  in  due  relation,  not  only  to  the  lungs  of 
ammals  on  the  earth,  but  to  the  sun  in  the  heavens, 
receiving  his  rays,  not  as  upon  a  bed  of  wool,  bat 
apon  a  transparent,  subtile,  elastic  substance, 
through  which  they  may  be  readily  drawn  by  "  a 
team  of  little  atomies  "  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. Here  we  have  the  relation  of  nearer  to 
More  rtmot*  parts— etill  a  scheme.    Yet  more : — 


the  soil  to  which  we  have  thus  traced  up,  i 
in  his  turn  related  to  other  planets  besides  cms ; 
the  law  by  which  he  attracts  them,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  matter  he  contains,  being  no  less  nicely  ad- 
justed than  the  minutest  of  the  sabordioate  els- 
meats  which  we  have  been  examining  ;  and  if  we 
could  explore  the  abyss  beyond,  we  should  proba- 
bly perceive  that  this  system  itself,  of  which  the 
sun  is  thus  the  centre,  holds  a  relationship  no  leas 
complete  to  other  systems  as  great  and  glorious  as 
our  own  ;  and  thus,  that  the  mutual  dependencies 
of  things  are  unbroken  throughout  the  entire  nsj- 
verse,  and  that  all  conspire  to  one  vast  and  incom- 
prehensible scheme.  Then  again,  the  several  parts 
of  such  a  system  are  not  to  Ik  regarded  under  one 
relation  only,  (as  we  have  been  hitherto  chiefly  coo- 
sidering  them,)  but  under  mam  relations,  involved 
and  interwoven  in  a  manner  the  most  complicated 
—one  principle  answering  many  ends.  Thus,  the 
construction  of  the  body  is,  in  its  essential  features, 
Uie  same,  whether  the  animal  is  to  be  adapted  to 
the  earth,  the  ocean,  or  the  sky.  So  again,  the 
air  which  supplies  the  lungs  is  equally  fitted  fat 
the  propagation  of  sounds,  the  conveyance  of 
scents,  the  mitigation  of  beat,  the  aliment  of  vege- 
tables, or  the  impulse  of  vessels — the  constitatioa 
of  nature  hereby  exhibiting  itself,  not  merely  as  a 
scheme,  but  as  a  scheme  of  extreme  complexity, 
full  of  wheels  within  wheels, — if  toadied  in  one 
plaoe,  trembling  under  the  tonch  in  a  thonssnd 
other  places.  Now,  this  being  the  natural  consti- 
tution of  things,  would  it  not  oe  idle  in  any  pro- 
fessor in  the  world  to  get  np  and  say,  "  sndi  a 
particular  in  this  mechanism  is  defective ;  it  would 
have  been  better  thus  :  the  air,  for  instance,  would 
have  been  far  less  objectionable,  if  it  had  not  beea 
of  a  density  sufficient  to  blow  down  iny  easties." 
It  might  be  an  advantage  to  yon  that  your  castles 
should  have  stood  (would  be  the  obvioas  answer;) 
but  supposing  the  change,  how  would  the  trMen 
at  large  be  affected  by  it, — the  lungs  of  anunab, 
the  passage  of  light,  the  aliment  of  plants,  and 
numberless  other  matters,  of  which  we  know  no- 
thing 1  It  is  possible  that  this  alteration  for  which 
you  plead  would  have  involved  the  derangeomt 
of  the  universe.  Your  suggestion  (saving  yoar 
professorship)  might  be,  after  all,  (as  Horsley 
would  have  said,)  only  "a  rude  jog  from  the 
clumsy  fist  of  a  clown,  who  knew  nouing  of  ths 
component  parts  of  the  machine." 

The  nalural  government  of  God,  then,  being 
evidendy  a  icheme,  and  a  very  elaborate  one,  it  is 
probable  from  analogy  that  his  moral  govemmeat 
IS  a  icheme  too  ;  indeed,  there  is  further  cause  fiir 
believing  this,  in  the  circumstanoe  that  the  physi- 
cal world  seems  to  be  itself  in  relation  to  the  m<nal, 
just  as  the  vegetable  is  subordinate  to  the  animil, 
and  the  animal  to  the  intellectual  kingdom  ;  but 
if  a  icheme  at  all,  then  one  having  a  multitude  of 
hearings,  very  few  of  which  come  within  oar  cog- 
nizance. To  raise  objections,  therefore,  against 
what  we  may  fancy  irregularities  in  it,  whether  «• 
look  to  the  general  oiwa  of  Providence,  or  to  Chris- 
tianity as  »,partiemar  scheme  under  that  plan,  is 
to  otuLTge  God  foolishly,  because  it  is  to  efati^ 
him  ignorantly.  "  Where  wast  thou  when  I  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  earth  1" — it  may  still  bs 
justly  replied,  as  it  heretofore  was,  to  such  pany 
assailants, — "  Hast  thou  entered  into  the  springs 
of  the  sea  ?  hast  thou  walked  in  the  search  of  tke 
depths  1  Have  the  gates  of  death  been  opened  to 
thee,  or  knowest  thou  the  ordinances  of  beaveD  V 
It  may  not,  therefore,  be  more  onphilosophiosl  to 
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find  fault  with  the  physical  order  of  things,  on 
the  acore  that  where  there  is  such  air  as  ours 
there  may  be  hurricanes,  than  to  reproach  the 
moral  order  of  things  with  the  existence  of  evil, 
the  partial  diflfusion  of  good,  the  imperfect  evi- 
dence for  the  truth  of  revelation,  or  the  extraordi- 
nary nature  of  it ;  the  true  answer  in  both  cases 
being  one  and  the  same— that  we  are  quarrelling, 
not  with  independent  matters,  standing  alone  or 
on  their  own  merits,  but  with  parts  of  a  very 
intricate  scheme,  subservient  to  it  in  how  many 
ways,  and  with  what  propriety,  he  only  who  can 
survey  the  uihole  can  tell.  This  is  a  portion  of 
his  great  theme  on  which  Bishop  Butler  delights 
to  dwell ;  his  sermons,  as  well  as  his  essays,  are 
full  of  it.  Nor  can  we  picture  to  onrselves  a  more 
I  instructive  lesson  than  that  which  is  afforded  by 
I  tlie  grave  example  of  such  a  man  ;  that  he,  so 
!  acute,  so  patient,  so  profound,  so  fruitful  in  antici- 
r  pating  objections,  so  candid  in  estimating,  so  tri- 
omplunt  in  lepellinff  them,  so  gifted  with  powers 
of  combining  and  developing  the  hints  of  God's 
secret  counsels,  which  lie  scattered  over  the  face 
of  things, — that  he,  a  man  thus  endowed,  a  giant 
even  in  days  when  giants  there  were,  should  ever 
be  reminded,  and  should  ever  be  reminding  ns,  of 
his  ignorance  ;  that  the  incomprehensible,  the 
Eternal,  the  Inifinite,  sets  all  the  pride  of  our  un- 
derstandings at  nought,  and  by  intricacies  which 
He  gives  us  to  unravel,  and  oontrarieties  which 
He  gives  us  to  reconcile,  and  depths  which  He 
gives  us  to  fathom,  and  shades  which  He  gives  ns 
to  illumine,  forces  from  us  a  confession  unfeigned, 
that  the  wisest  are  but  as  fools  when  measuring 
themselves  against  Him  whose  ways  are  past  find- 
ing out,  and  who  oft,  amidst 

«  Thick  clouds  and  dark 
Chooses  to  dwell,  his  glorr  unobscured. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Circles  his  throne." 

Such  aa  example  cannot  be  lost  upon  an  age  in 
which  any  modesty  is  left — rebuking  the  superfi- 
cial aooflbr,  as  it  does,  after  the  manner  of  New- 
ton to  Halley,  "  Mund,  Mund,  talk  not  of  this 
question ;  you  have  not  considered  it,  I  have." 

Such  ia  the  argument  from  analogy ;  the  most 
•ffisctnal,  perhaps,  that  can  be  nrg^  against  the 
onbeUever ;  fur  many  of  his  objections,  being  indis- 
putable difficulties,  an  not  always  admit  of  a  ready 
answer, 'and  an  abortive  attempt  at  one  would  only 
•trengthen  his  prejudice  and  harden  his  heart. 
But,  to  retort  his  own  objections  upon  himself,  to 
drive  him  (if  he  would  be  true  to  his  principles) 
ficora  unbelief  to  atheism — from  a  philosophy  which 
stumbles,  to  be  sure,  at  the  foolishness  of  a  con- 
fession of  the  faith,  to  a  philosophy  that  reposes  in 
the  wisdom  of  a  confession,  that  there  may  be  con- 
trivance without  a  contriver,  and  governance  with- 
out a  guide, — this  is  to  take  him  in  his  own  toils, 
and  to  goad  him  into  the  necessity  of  reconsidering 
a  verdict  which  saddles  him  with  conclusions  so 
monstrous. 

We  cannot  close  onr  paper  without  adverting  to 
a  dissertation  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson^re&ced 
to_  his  cheap  edition  of  the  Analogy.  We  do  it 
with  the  most  entire  good  will  to  its  author,  (how- 
erer  we  may  differ  from  him,)  whose  desire  to 
give  increased  circulation  to  such  a  work,  at  such 
a  period,  can  be  viewed  with  no  other  feelings 
than  those  of  unmingled  respect.  And  here  we 
may  observe  in  paasinff ,  that  this  revival  of  a  taste 
for  the  writings  of  Biidiop  Butler,  indicated  by  the 


several  publications  of  which  the  titles  stand  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  the 
times ;  for,  whether  the  demand  for  those  writings 
originated  with  the  laity  themselves,  who  would 
satisfy  their  own  scruples,  or  with  the  clergy,  who 
would  supply  them  with  the  best  means  oi^  doing 
so,  no  better  choice  could  have  been  made — none 
more  candid,  more  discreet,  more  according  to 
knowledge.  It  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Wilson  to 
say,  that  he  shows  every  disposition  to  pay  suitable 
homage  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  church ; 
and  that  his  epitome  of  the  Analogy  is  faithful  and 
luminous.  Still  he  has  some  fault  tofiud  with  the 
Bishop  of  Durham.  The  learned  prelate  is  not 
sufficiently  scriptural  in  his  language,  nor  elevated 
in  his  views  of  Christianity. 

"It  is  impossible  (says  Mr.  Wilson)  to  calcu- 
late the  additional  good  which  the  Analogy  would 
have  effected,  if  its  unnumbered  readers  had  been 
instructed  more  adequately  by  it  in  the  spiritual 
death  and  ruin  of  man  in  all  his  powers  by  the  &11 ; 
in  the  inestimable  constitution  of  special  grace 
established  by  the  gospel ;  in  the  gratuitous  josti- 
fication  of  the  sincere  beUever  in  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ ;  in  the  divine  nature  and  properties  of  true 
fhith ;  in  the  mighty  operations  of  the  Holv  Ghost 
in  illuminating  and  sanctifying  man ;  and  m  the 
consolation  and  obedience  which  are  the  fruits  of 
faith."— p.  143. 

Now,  to  the  opinion  here  expressed  we  cannot 
altogether  subscribe ;  for  to  whom  was  the  Anal- 
ogy cAi«^y  addressed!  Not  to  believers,  though 
to  them  it  does  indirectly  minister,  confirming  them 
in  their  acceptance  of  that  religion  which  the  con- 
stitution of  nature  bespeaks  to  be  a  twin-sister  of 
its  own ;  but  it  was  for  sceptics,  or  unbelievers, 
that  it  was  principally  meant ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  had  not  such  abounded  in  the  days  of  Bishop 
Butler,  the  Analogy  would  never  have  been  heard 
of.  For  he  hved  at  a  time,  as  we  learn  from  him- 
self, when  "  the  licentiousness  of  the  upper  classes, 
combined  with  the  irreligion  industriously  propa- 
gated amonffst  the  lower,  '  was  tending  to  produce 
"total  profligacy;"  when  a  " levelling  spirit  upon 
atheistical  principles,"  was  to  be  apprehended,  as 
it  had  before  been  actually  experienced  on  princi- 
ples of  enthusiasm  ;*  when  "  religion  was  become 
so  very  reasoiuAle,  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  heart  and  affections,  if  such  words  signify  any- 
thing but  the  faculty  by  which  we  discern  specula- 
tive truth  ;"t  when  it  was  thought  needful  to  pro- 
pitiate the  hearers  of  a  sermon  on  the  "  love  of 
God,"  by  protesting  at  the  outset  that  the  "sub- 
ject was  a  real  one,  nothing  in  it  enthusiastic  or 
unreasonable  ;"t  when,  "  in  every  views  of  things, 
and  upon  all  accounts,  irreligion  was  the  chief  dan- 
ger ;"&  when  to  preach  the  love  of  our  enemies 
was  called  "  roTtt,-"!  when  "  there  was  a  general 
decay  of  religion  in  the  nation,  observed  by  every 
one,  for  some  time  the  complaint  of  all  serious  per- 
sons— ^the  influence  of  it  more  and  more  wearing 
out  of  the  minds  of  men,  oven  of  those  who  did  not 
pretend  to  enter  into  speculations  on  the  subject, 
whilst  the  numbers  of^  those  who  did,  and  who 
professed  themselves  unbeUevers,  increased — «nd 
with  their  numbers  their  xeal,  zeal  roa  nothing, 
but  A.OA1NST  everything  that  was  good  and  soared 
amongst  men ;'  "I  when  "  the  signs  of  God's  com- 
ing "  were  beUeved  to  be  "  but  too  apparent ;"  for 
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that,  "  as  different  a^es  bad  been  distin^ished  by 
flifferent  sorts  of  particular  errors  and  vices,  so  the 
deplorable  distinction  of  that  was,  an  avowed  scorn 
of  religion  in  some,  and  a  growing  disregaid  of  it 
in  the  generality."* 

These  were  the  times  for  which  Butler  had  to 
provide ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  he  acted 
like  a  wise  builder,  when  he  laid  the  fonndation, 
and  left  others  to  build  thereon.  Besides,  it  was 
not  Butler's  object  to  expound  the  doctrines  of 
Scripture,  but  to  prove  its  credibility :  he  was  not 
its  interpreter,  but  its  advocate.  With  the  doc- 
trines, in  their  full  extent,  the  constitution  of  na- 
ture (which  was  his  concern)  had  comparatively 
little  to  do.  It  was  applicable,  indeed,  to  the  gross 
features  of  Christianity,  and  to  these  he  applied  it, 
but  to  the  nicer  details  it  was  not.  The  element 
was  of  a  quality  fit  for  injection  into  the  main 
trunks  and  arteries,  but  was  not  subtle  enough  to 
insinuate  itself  into  all  the  minuter  parts  of  the 
vascular  system.  It  was  applicable,  for  instance, 
to  the  great  dispensation  of  a  Mediator,  but  not  to 
his  metaphysical  nature,  or  to  the  degree  of  ruin 
(whether  total  or  partial)  from  which  He  restored 
mankind ;  and,  indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  re- 
markable than  the  pains  Butler  takes  to  avoid  all 
questions  which  might  immediately  or  remotely 
minister  to  strife — all  questions  which  mieht  narrow 
the  sphere  within  which  his  book  would  be  suffered 
to  walk  with  effect.  He  does  not  wish  to  speak 
to  Calvinist  or  Arminian,  to  philosophers  of  this 
school  or  of  that,  but  he  wishes  to  speak  to  men  in 
general — to  plead  the  crediliility  of  Scripture  in 
general ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  use  (as  the  alge- 
braists would  say)  general  expressions.  Hence 
such  terms  as  "  faculties  of  perception  and  action," 
"living  powers,"  "living  agents,"  "the  living 
being  each  man  calls  himself,"  which,  to  be  justly 
estimated,  (as  Mr.  Hampden  properly  observes,) 
must  be  regarded  as  exclusions  of  any  particular 
dieory  concerning  the  soul.  In  like  manner,  he 
apeaira  of  "the  unknown  event,  death;"  and, 
what  is  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  still,  he 
will  not  shaekle  himself  (logical  as  he  is)  with  a 
definition  of  the  sense  in  which  he  nses  the  word 
"  miracle,"  contenting  himself  with  saying  that 
"  the  notion  of  it,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  divine 
mission,  has  been  stated  with  great  exactness  by 
divines,  and  is,"  he  thinks,  "sufficiently  under- 
stood by  every  one."  Moreover  the  obsctirity  of 
Bishop  Butler,  which  has  been  sometimes  com- 
plained of,  arises,  as  far  as  it  exists,  chiefly  out  of 
this  very  mode  of  treating  his  subject ;  for  he  was 
hereby  sometimes  "  obliged  to  express  himself  in 
a  manner  which  might  seem  strange  to  snch  as  did 
not  observe  the  reasenfor  it ;"  and  the  secret  opera- 
tion of  the  same  principle  probably  caused  him  to 
be  so  very  sparing  of  his  examples — his  mind  still 
delighting  to  read  nature  with  a  broad  eye,  and 
"scarce  bringing  itself  to  set  down  instances." 
Persons  not  familiar  with  the  analytical  nomencla- 
ture are  often  puzzled  with  a  proposition,  where 
the  nambets  are  expressed  in  letters,  who  would 
readily  understand  it  if  a  particular  case  were 
taken,  and  figures  substituted  for  them. 

Nor  is  this  all :  so  determined  is  Butler  to  cast 
his  net  as  wide  as  possible,  "  to  gather  of  every 
kind,"  that  he  frequently  argues  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  others  and  not  his  own  ;  proving  his  point, 
to  be  sure,  not  from  those  principles,  but  notwith- 
standing them,  "  omitting  what  he  thinks  true," 

*  Sermons,  vol.  I.,  p.  422,  OxfonL   - 


(and  we  beg  attention  to  this,  as  bearing  very 
closely  on  the  question  in  debate,)  "  and  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  merely  because  by  others  thought 
unintelligible  or  not  true."*  Now,  Mr.  Wilson 
win  not  deny,  that  some  of  the  pTop<»itions  which 
he  would  willingly  have  seen  adopted  into  the  work 
of  Bishop  Bntler,  were,  at  least,  matters  of  mucb 
debate  in  Bishop  Botler's  time.  Mr.  Wilson 
believes  them  to  their  full  extent :  he  finds  tbem 
(so  he  expressly  says  f )  perfectly  compatible  with 
the  plan  of  "  the  Analogy;"  then  can  he  still 
profit  by  "  the  Analogy ;"  and  add  to  it  that  which 
he  thinks  lacking.  Another  man  may  believe 
them  only  to  a  more  limited  extent :  he  also  finds 
his  opinions  compatible  with  "  the  Analogy,'" — 
he  therefore  can  profit  by  it  too.  A  third  may  not 
as  yet  believe  them  at  all  (and  amongst  the  motley 
multitude  for  which  Butler  had  to  cater,  this  was 
a  very  common  character :  fhe,  therefore,  is  to  be 
won,  not  by  overwhelming  him  at  once  with  the 
whole  mystery  of  the  gospel,  but  by  submit- 
ting to  him  that  the  gospel  is  not  a  thing  incredi- 
ble, and  leaving  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
"  A  narrow-necked  bottle,"  sa3rs  Quintilian  some- 
where, "  must  be  humored ;  pour  gently,  or  yoo 
spill  instead  of  fill."  "  Reculer  pour  mieux  sao- 
ter,"  is  not  the  worst  of  French  proverbs. 

But,  indeed,  "the  entire  corruption,"  or  "the 
total  moral  ruin  "  of  man,  or  the  "  alienation  of 
hie  whole  moral  nature  from  God,"  J  which  Mr. 
Wilson  would  have  had  introduced  by  Butler,  is  a 
doctrine  which  that  profound  inquirer  did  not  hold ; 
and,  moreover,  is  a  doctrine,  which,  if  established, 
would  in  our  opinion,  shake  his  argument  to  its 
foundations.  In  his  sermons,  which  abound  in 
elements  of  his  greater  work,  and  in  some  cases 
may  serve  as  a  commentary  upon  it,  he  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  determining  the  inward  frame  of  man; 
and  his  own  search  and  experience  lead  him  to 
think  that  his  form  had  not  yet  lost  all  her  original 
brightness ;  that  in  addition  to  those  passions  which 
he  shares  in  common  With  brutes,  there  is  another 
principle  peculiar  to  him,  even  a  conscience,  t 
moral  sense,  a  something,— call  it  by  what  name 
we  please,  whereby  we  respectively  assign  to  right 
and  wrong,  approbation  or  blame  ;  that  this  princi- 
ple is  felt  to  speak  like  one  having  authority — ov- 
tkority  as  distinguished  from  mere  power,  for  this 
any  baser  principle  may  possess ;  that  it  seats  itsdf 
above  the  other  constituent  parts  of  our  nature, — 
inspects  them,  pronounces  on  them,  nothing  within 
us  meanwhile  denouncing  this  as  an  act  of  unbe- 
coming usurpation ;  that  however  the  rabble  rout 
of  disorderly  passions  may  attempt  to  set  it  at 
nought,  it  is  still  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  (in 
this  instance  at  least)  by  ^totne  right;  that  the 
Author  of  Nature,  by  planting  such  a  monitor 
within  us,  answering  to  virtue  or  vice  by  a  corre- 
sponding pleasure  or  pang,  al^er  the  manner  of  a 
gratified  or  violated  sense,  now  recognizing,  as 
with  the  feelings  of  the  enchanter, 

" the  pace 
Of  some  chaste  footing  near  about  this  ground," 

and  now  again  perceiving,  as  urith  those  of  tke 
witch, 

"  By  the  pricking  of  the  thumbs, 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes" — 

that  the  Author  of  Nalure,  by  endowing  os  with 
such  a  faculty,  declares  himself  for  virtue  aad 
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against  vice;  dedares,  therefore,  in  his  present 
government  not  to  be  arbitrary  but  moral,  and 
thereby  declares,  (as  Bntler  argues)  that  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  puoisbments,  dispensed  ac- 
cording to  a  moral  rule,  shalJ  be  the  final  consum- 
mation of  all  things.  It  is  therefore,  ultimately, 
upon  the  basis  of  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  im- 
planted to  a  certain  degree  in  the  heart  of  man, 
that  Butler  builds  his  high  argument :  deny  it,  that 
is,  assert  the  total  corruption  of  man's  nature,  and 
his  foundations  sink  under  him.  Nor  does  Mr. 
Wilson  himself,  in  some  places,  fail  of  being  aware 
of  this.  It  seems  to  us,  indeed,  to  be  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  him ;  for  he  elsewhere  expressly 
asserts,  that  "  all  the  evidences  of  revealed  reli- 
gion appeal  to  our  tnoml  nature,  and  meet  precisely 
the  faculty  of  judging  which  we  still  possess  ;  and 
would  have  no  medium  of  proof,  and  therefore  no 
authority  to  convince,  if  this  moral  seme  should  be 
denied."*  Now  this  b  just  what  Butler  would 
contend  ;  bnt  how  is  it  consistent  with  that  doc- 
trine of  a  "  total  moral  nan,"  which  it  is  made  a 
matter  of  charge  against  him  that  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently inculcate  1  To  allow  a  "moral  sense," 
and  yet  to  insist  on  a  "  total  moral  ntin,"  appears 
to  us  as  incongraoos  as  to  allow  some  sense  of 
hearing,  and  yet  to  insist  on  a  total  deafness.  Let 
as  not  be  misunderstood.  We  are  not  undertaking 
to  draw  human  nature  into  line,  bnt  only  to  draw 
it  out  of  coal  dust — to  shelter  it  under  those  prin- 
ciples which  a  Hooker  or  a  Barrow  has  delivered 
to  us,  who,  whilst  they  maintained  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  reason, "  a  law  comprehending  all  those 
things  which  men,  by  the  light  of  their  natural  un- 
derstanding, evidently  know,  or  at  least  may  know, 
to  be  beseeming  or  unbeseeming,  virtuous  or 
vicious,  good  or  evil  for  them  to  do,"t  were  at  the 
same  time  ready  to  confess  that  it  wouM  be  in  vain 
"  to  search  all  the  generations  of  men,  since  the 
fall  of  our  father,  Adam,  to  find  one  man  that  hath 
done  one  action  which  hath  passed  fi^m  him  pure, 
without  any  stayne  or  blemish  at  all.";{  No  man 
can  be  &rther  than  Bishop  Butler  from  advocating, 
with  the  schoolmen  of  old,  the  integritv  of  our 
nature.  The  supposition  that  the  "  world  is  in  a 
state  of  ruin  seems  to  him  the  very  ground  of  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  if  not  provable  by  rea- 
son, at  least  not  contrary  to  it."^  No  man  can 
vindicate  more  nobly  or  more  thankfully  the  mer- 
ciful scheme  of  the  atonement,  (if  there  be  anyone 
part  of  his  book  more  satisfactory  than  another,  it 
18  where  be  handles  this  vital  question  ;)  but  that 
does  not  entail  upon  him  the  necessity  of  effacing^ 
the  image  of  its  Creator  altogether  from  the  soul 
of  the  unregenerate  man,  as  a  preliminary  step — 
thereby  confounding  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice, 
the  charity  of  a  Titus  with  the  cruelty  of  a  Nero, 
and  making  such  appeals  as  these,  of  which  Scrip- 
ture contains  many,  unintelligible.  "  The  heav- 
ens declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
showeth  his  handy  work :  there  is  neither  speech 
nor  language,  but  their  voice  is  heard  among 
them."  The  creation,  therefore,  was  qualified  to 
preach,  and  man  (the  natural  man)  had  a  certain 
corresponding  capacity  to  receive  what  is  taught. 
'*  The  gentiles  which  have  not  the  law  do  by 
nature  the  things  written  in  the  law."  The  gen- 
tiles, therefore,  were  not  wholly  lawless ;  "  na- 

*  Dissert.,  p.  110.  tEocles.  Pd.,  B.  1, 1  3. 

t  Hooker's  "Discourse  of  Jiisti6catioo."  See  also, 
Barrow,  rol.  I.  fol.,  Ser.  xxvi. ;  vol.  II.,  Ser.  vii. ;  as 
compared  with  vol.  II.,  Ser.  i. 

f  Analogy,  p.  3S7.  11  Dissert.,  p.  107. 


tare"  was  in  some  sense  a  guide  to  them  in  mor- 
als. Grod,  even  in  the  times  of  the  gentiles,  "  left 
not  himself  without  witness  in  that  he  did  good." 
Man,  therefore,  mnst  have  been  in  some  measure 
fitted  to  approve  the  good,  to  apply  it  to  its  Au- 
thor, or  where  was  the  witness?  "If  ye  love 
them  which  love  you,  what  thanks  have  yet  for 
sinners  (i.  e.  heathens)  love  those  that  love  them" 
— a  very  low  degree  of  benevolence  this  assuredly, 
but  something  nevertheless.  "  If  a  man  provide 
not  fbr  his  own,  he  is  worse  than  an  infidel."  In- 
fidels, therefore,  were  capable  of  this  act  which  is 
enjoined  Christians  as  commendable.  "  Yea,  and 
why  even  ofi/ourselvesjaige  ye  not  what  is  right  V 
asks  our  Lord.  In  themselves,  therefore,  was 
lodged  sone  capacity  of  doing  this,  or  why  the 
auestion  ?  And  the  instinctive  aversion  which  is 
felt  to  accept,  in  the  literal  meaning,  such  a  text 
as  "  he  who  katetk  not  father  and  mother,  cannot 
be  my  disciple,"  does  not  surely  arise  from  its  be- 
ing directly  in  contnuliotion  to  other  texts,  (for  if 
there  were  no  others  to  qualify  it,  there  would  still 
be  no  doubt  abont  the  matter,)  bnt  simply  from 
that  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  a  man's  heart, 
which  tells  him  at  onoe  that  the  Almighty  cannot 
intend  what  the  words  in  their  sttict  acceptation 
imply. 

Possibly  some  ambigoi^  may  have  arisen  in  the 
notions  entertained  bv  religious  persons  of  the 
TUOure  of  man,  from  the  different  senses  in  which 
that  term  is  used  in  Scripture :  for  when  the  apos- 
tle says  that  the  gentiles  "  were  by  nature  the 
children  of  wrath,"  it  is  plain  that  be  could  not 
employ  the  word  in  the  same  sense  as  when  he 
says  that  the  "  gentiles  do  by  ruitvre  the  things 
contained  in  the  law."  In  the  one  case,  man  is 
spoken  of  as  the  creature  of  his  natural  appetites ; 
in  the  other,  as  the  disciple  of  his  natural  con- 
science. And  perhaps  this  distinction  would  be 
found  the  key  to  the  other  seeming  discrepancies 
in  the  language  of  holy  writ.  Suffice  it,  however, 
to  say,  that  St.  Paul  leaves  the  question  of  the  de- 
gree of  human  corruption  undetermined ;  and  that 
we,  therefore,  may  safely  do  the  same.  'Diat  it 
is  very  great,  no  man  who  knows  his  own  heart 
can  doubt.  Bnt  it  is  the  practice  of  that  apostle, 
when  he  would  humble  his  disciples,  to  make  his 
appeal  rather  to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have 
done,  than  to  their  sense  of  the  evil  they  have 
inherited — the  former  they  feel  to  be  their  fault, 
the  latter  their  misfortune.  It  never  can  be  well 
to  exalt  one  part  of  a  system  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other ;  to  magnify  the  mercies  of  redemption,  in 
themselves  too  great  and  glorious  to  need  exagger- 
ation, by  sinking  the  subject  of  that  redemption 
below  the  brutes,  and  holding  up  to  bim  as  a  re- 
flection of  himself  a  monster  &om  which  he  in- 
stinctively recoils  as  a  hideous  caricature.  "  Let 
God  have  his  own,"  savs  Bishop  Hall,  (whose 
authority  is  nflen  abused  on  this  point,)  "  in  the 
worst  creature ;  yea,  let  the  worst  creature  have 
that  praise  which  God  would  pot  upon  it."*  The 
covenant  of  mercy  Bishop  Butler  founds  in  this, 
even  in  the  incarnation,  sacrifice,  and  intercession 
of  Christ,  together  with  promised  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  not  to  supersede  our  own  endeavors, 
but  to  render  them  effectual. f  But  having  thus 
assigned  to  the  two  latter  persons  of  the  Messed 
Trinity  their  respective  shares  in  the  salvation  of 
man,  he  is  unwilling  to  rob  the  Father  himself  of 
the  honor  due  in  turn  to  Him  also,  and  accordingly, 


*  Contempl.,  B.  iz.  6. 


t  V.  11^444.  Oxf. . 
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he  cautions  as  "  not  to  charge  God  foolishly,  by 
ascribing  that  to  him  or  the  nature  he  has  given 
us,  which  is  owing  wholly  to  our  own  abuse  of 
it :"  adding,  "  men  may  speak  of  the  degeneracy 
and  corruption  of  the  world,  aocotding  to  Uie  expe- 
rience they  hare  had  of  it,  but  hunum  nature, 
considered  as  the  divine  workmanship,  should, 
metbinks,  be  treated  as  ssxned,  for  in  the  image 
of  God  made  He  man."*  And  this  image,  he 
might  have  continued,  must  in  some  degree  have 
survived  the  fall,  for  the  murder  of  a  man,  of  a 
fallen  man,  is  forbid,  expressly  on  the  ground  of 
Its  being  an  outrage  against  that  image. — Gen. 
ix.6. 

This  is  the  creed  of  Bishop  Butler ;  and  before 
we  condemn  it,  we  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Socinians  of  the  present  day  are  in  many 
cases  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  the 
dara  of  Cromwell ;  that  not  "  hieh  imaginations" 
only,  but  "  voluntary  humility"  uao,may  put  true 
religion  in  jeopardy  ;  its  history,  in  this  countrr, 
irom  the  Information  downwards,  bearing  ample 
testimony  to  both  positions ;  and  that  whilst  it  has 
alternately  suffered  under  a  dead  calm  or  an  euro- 
elydon,  according  as  extravagant  notions  of  human 
perfection  or  human  depravity  have  prevailed  for 
the  season,  the  church  of  England,  nolding  that 
middle  way,  which,  in  most  cases  is  the  safest, 
content  to  leave  some  ground  still  debatable, 
and  laying  herself  out,  in  her  Articles  and  Litur- 
gy,! over  a  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  as  it 
becomes  a  national  church  to  do,  has  exercised  the 
most  wholesome  influence  over  the  rationalist  and 
fanaticj  in  their  turns,  bringing  both  back  to  a  bet- 
ter mind,  by  "  making  her  own  moderation  known 
onto  all  men." 


From  Blickwood'i  Miftztns. 
UTTLB  tEONARD's  LAST    "  GOOD  NIOBT." 

"Goon-inoHT!  good-nieht!  I  go  to  sleep,") 

Murmur'd  the  little  child ; — 
And  oh !  the  ray  of  heaven  that  broke 
On  the  sweet  lips  that  faintly  spoke 

That  soft  "Oood-nigfat,"  and  smiled. 

That  angel  smile !  that  loving  look 

From  the  dim  closing  eyes ! 
The  peace  of  that  pure  brow !  But  there- 
Aye — on  that  brow,  so  young !  so  foirl 

An  awful  shadow  lies. 


The  gloom  of  evening — of  the  bonghs 

That  o'er  yon  window  wave — 
Nar,  nay — within  these  silent  walls 
A  deeper,  darker,  shadow  falls, 
The  twilight  of  the  grave — 

TSe  tnrUight  of  the  grave — for  still 

Fast  comes  the  fluttering  breath— 
One  fading  smile — one  look  of  love — 
A  murmur — as  flrom  brooding  dove— 
«  Good-night."— And  this  a  Death ! 

Oh !  who  hath  called  thee  «  TeiriUe !" 
Mild  Angel!  most  benign! 

»  Vol.  II.,  p.  134.  Oxf. 


ins  Considered,"  p.  lOS  et  teq. 

X  These  were  the  dyinr  vind*  of  a  little  child,  related 
to  the  author,  uttered  at  the  moment  of  its  departore. 


Could  mother's  fondest  lullaby 
Have  laid  to  rest  more  bUssfally 

That  sleeping  babe,  than  thine ! 
• 
Yet  tUt  it  DeaA—Aht  doom  for  aU 

Of  Adam's  race  decreed — 
"  But  this  poor  lamb !  this  little  one ! 
What  had  the  guiltless  creature  done  t " — 

Unhappy  heart !  take  heed; 

Though  He  is  merciful  as  just 

Who  hears  that  fond  appeal — 
He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed. 
He  will  not  search  the  wounds  that  bleed — 

He  only  wounds  to  heal. 

"  Let  little  children  come  to  me," 

He  cried,  and  to  his  breast 
Folded  them  tenderiy — to-day 
He  calls  thine  nnshom  lamb  away 

To  that  securest  rest! 


THE  BEOOKLET. 

FSOM  <■  sicaiD  roExs,"  bt  six  bobbkt  •xavr. 

SwKET  brooklet,  ever  gliding, 
Now  high  the  mount  am  riding, 
The  lone  vale  now  dividing, 

Whither  away  t 
"  With  pilgrim  cotirse  I  flow. 
Or  in  summer's  scorching  glow, 
Or  o'er  moonless  wastes  oi  snow. 

Nor  stop  nor  stay ; 
For  oh,  by  high  behest. 
To  a  bright  abode  of  rest 
In  my  parent  Ocean's  tN«ast 

I  hasten  away!" 

Blany  a  dark  morass, 
Many  a  craggy  mass. 
Thy  feeble  iorce  must  pass ; 

Yet,  yet  delay ! 
"Though  the  marsh  be  dire  and  doef, 
Though  the  crag  be  stem  and  steep. 
Oil,  on,  my  course  must  sweep. — 

I  may  not  stay ; 
For  oh,  be  it  east  or  west, 
To  a  home  of  glorious  rest 
In  the  bright  sea's  boundless  breast, 

I  hasten  away !" 

The  warbling  bowers  beade  thee. 
The  laughing  flowers  that  hide  thee, 
With  soft  accord  they  chide  thee, 

Sweet  brooklet,  stay ! 
"  I  taste  of  the  fiagtant  flowers, 
I  respond  to  the  warbling  bowers, 
And  sweetly  they  charm  the  boon 

Of  my  winding  way ; 
But  ceaseless  still,  in  quest 
Of  that  everlasting  rest. 
In  my  parent's  boundless  breast, 

I  hasten  away ! " 

Enow'st  thou  that  dread  abyss  t 
Is  it  a  scene  of  bliss  f 
Ah,  radier  cling  to  this. 

Sweet  InxMklet,  stay ! 
«0h,  who  shall  fitly  tell 
What  wondns  there  may  dwdlf 
That  world  of  mystery  well 

Might  strike  dismay ; 
But  I  know  't  is  my  parent's  breast — 
There  held,  I  must  needs  be  Mest ; 
And  with  joy  to  that  promised  rest 

I  hasten  away  I " 
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TBOUAS   CAKPBZLL. 


Fmn  th*  Briuonl*. 
TBOMAS   CAMPBELL. 

Ws  hare  looked  in  rain  in  the  principal  journale 
for  some  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  the 
*'  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  and  "  Hobenlinden,"  and 
have  now  to  o9er  our  slvht  memorial  to  his  lecol- 
lection.  The  life  of  authors  proverbially  offers  but 
few  of  the  stirring  scenes  which  animate  the 
career  of  the  soldier,  the  adventurer,  or  the  states- 
man, and  Campbell's  career  seems  of  the  simplest 
order  of  events.  It  is  now  about  forty  years  since 
he  first  appeared  as  an  author  in  England ;  the 
popularity  of  the  "  Pleasures  of  Memory  "  stimu- 
lated him  to  tr^  what  public  interest  might  be  felt 
for  a  poem  which  took  for  its  theme  the  brighter 
views  of  human  nature,  and  he  produced  the 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope."  Both  the  "  Pleasures  " 
yiete  feeble  and  rather  schoolboyish  performances ; 
but  there  is  a  large  portion  of  the  world  which 
enjoys  the  language  of  an  effeminate  sensibility, 
and  to  those  both  poems  made  their  most  studied 
appeal.  Rogers'  poem  was  crowded  with  the 
images  which  the  Stellas  and  Simplaciaa  adore ; 
convent  cells,  churchyard  garlands,  the  chimes  of 
Italian  cathedrals,  and  the  remembrance  of  deaul 
lovers  and  brides,  mothers  and  fathers  long  re- 
moved, and  brothers  and  sisters  laid  in  a  "too 
early  grave."  It  was  poetic  anguish  in  full 
mourning :  the  poet  dressed  his  sorrows  with  the 
solemnity  of  an  undertaker,  and  wept  with  the  reg- 
ularity of  one  hired  for  the  occasion  ;  it  was  the 
melancholy  uf  old  age,  dissolving  away  into  doat- 
ing,  and  dying  of  a  pleasing  debility ;  his  roses 
were  all  in  the  "  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,"  he  was 
fantastic  without  being  gay,  and  living  without  ex- 
hibiting life.  But  Campbell  was  a  young  man, 
and,  commonplace  as  his  subject  was,  he  threw 
into  it  sudden  animation.  Bold  and  novel  thoughts 
occasionally  forced  themselves  among  the  conven- 
tional triflings  which  belong  to  a  subject  dear  to 
triSeca.  He  struek  vigorous  chords  upon  the  in- 
strument which  had  been  so  long  devoted  to  the 
especial  performance  of  tea-table  poets.  His  muse 
was  evidently  no  "  blue  stocking ;"  and  the  form 
and  freshness  of  a  true  daughter  of  Helicoa  were 
discernible  through  all  the  heavy  furbelows  and 
stiff  aflfectatioDS  of  bis  antiquated  theme. 

Scotchmen  sire  generally  lucky  in  England. 
Campbell  was  a  Scot,  and  his  merits  were  so 
strongly  pressed  by  some  of  his  countrymen  upon 
the  government,  that  Lord  Sidmouth  gave  him  a 
pension  of  ;C200  a  year,  though  Campbell,  so  far 
as  he  knew  what  he  was,  professed  whiggism,  and 
proclaimed  his  independence,  in  all  the  dignity  of 
a  pensioner. 

The  feature  of  his  poetic  life  which  most  per- 
plexed the  public  was,  the  extreme  slowness  with 
which  his  compositions  followed  each  other — a  year 
for  a  sonnet,  from  two  to  five  years  for  an  ode,  aod 
from  five  to  tea  for  anything  of  a  larger  calibre. 
Those  are  not  enough  to  sustain  the  public  recol- 
lection, and  Campbell  died  several  times,  poet- 
ically, before  the  event  which  "rounded  his  mortal 
coil."  Fertility  is  the  characteristic  of  a  great 
poet.  His  vividness  of  spirit  can  no  more  remain 
unprodiiciog  than  a  rich  soil  can  remain  bare.  It 
may,  like  the  rich  soil,  throw  up  a  growth  of  but 
little  value  for  society,  but  even  its  weeds  will  ex- 
hibit a  fullness  of  size  and  a  breadth  of  bloom 
which  show  that  the  vegetative  principle  is  there  in 
abundance.  But  some  of  those  tardily-produced 
efforts  were  fine  things.  His  "  Huhenlindeu " 
was  powerfut  and  picturesque.-   His  poem  on  the 


naval  gloriea  of  England  Was  finer  stOI — Iiis  tdbatB 
to 

"The  flag  that  braved  a  thousand  years 
The  battle  and  the  breeze," 

would  establish  the  fame  of  any  man  as  a  poet :  it 
is  at  once  tiaturd,  harnionious,  and  high-spirited. 
A  few  desultory  poems  followed,  with  long  periods 
between,  but  they  added,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  more 
to  his  emolument  than  they  could  have  done  to  his 
reputation.     Still  they  were  touching  and  tasteful. 

Some  years  since  he  undertook  the  editorship  of 
the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine,"  a  work  always 
combining  intelKgenceflKh  amusement,  and  which 
acquired  new  popular!' from  his  popular  name. 
But,  after  a  lengthened  superintendence  of  this 
work,  he  withdrew,  and  gave  himself  up  to  mis- 
cellaneous writing.  The  French  war  in  Africa 
next  attracted  his  eye ;  and,  whether  with  some 
view  to  embodying  in  verse  the  images  of  a  state  of 
society  so  new  to  European  conceptions,  under  the 
excitement  of  war,  conquest,  and  colonization — a 
great  subjjsct  for  a  writer  adequate  to  the  task — or 
whether  to  amuse  a  summer's  curiosity  h^  seeing 
palm-trees  grow  and  hearing  lions  roar,  Campbeu 
crossed  the  sea  and  went  to  Algiexs.  "The  results 
of  his  enterprise  tran^>iTed,  not  in  poetry,  but  i* 
prose ;  he  abandoned  the  brilliant  fictions  and  bar- 
baric boldness  of  Moorish  life  for  the  description 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  French  conquest  and  the 
conquerors.  His  "  Letters  from  the  South  "  were 
lively  and  ingenious,  and  deservedly  added  to  his 
prose  reputation.  They  were  clever,  though  not 
above  the  cleverness  of  thousands  ;  and  thus  they 
went  where  the  performances  of  those  thousands 
naturally  tend,  and  sank  in  that  literary  pond  where 
the  force  of  gravity  is  so  fatal  and  so  sure.  From 
time  to  time  he  wrote  biography,  or  edited  works 
of  various  success.  His  "Poetic  Lectures" 
showed  the  spirit  of  a  poet,  and  his  "  Life  of  Sid- 
dons  "  is  an  honorable  testimonial  to  the  greatest 
tragic  actress  that  Europe  has  ever  seen,  or  ptobar 
bly  will  ever  see. 

For  the  last  five  or  six  years  Campbell  bad 
almost  retired  from  general  intercourse  ;  his  frame, 
undersized  and  delicate,  suflered  from  ill  health ; 
and  the  poetic  temperament  is  prone  to  a  sensi- 
tiveness which  often  exhausts  the  vital  powen. 
But  Campbell,  in  common  with  Scott  and  some  of 
the  chief  names  of  authorship  in  his  day,  had  the 
distinguished  merit  of  never  humiliating  his  talent  to 
the  service  of  vice.  He  was  pure ;  his  volumes  msy 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  man  or  woman  with  the 
like  safety ;  and  may  form  the  delight  of  the  young 
and  the  study  of  the  mature  with  equal  enjoyment. 
We  regret  to  say  that  he  was  unwisely  overlooked  in 
the  last  vacancy  of  the  laureateship.  The  emoln- 
ment,  though  disgraceful  to  a  nation  which  prides 
itself  on  its  literature — and  the  honor,  though  as 
trivial  as  the  emolument — were  conferred  on  a 
writer  who  refused,  and  did  not  want,  the  appoint- 
ment ;  while  it  was  withheld  from  him  to  whom 
both  would  have  been  of  value. 

We  have  made  these  few  observations  in  a  spirit  <rf 
respect  fqjp  the  memory  of  Campbell.  Lavish  pane- 
gyric is  as  tasteless  as  it  is  untrue.  The  criucism 
which  adheres  to  fact,  without  flattery  on  the  one 
hand  or  levity  on  the  other,  and  which  ^ves  its  wil- 
ling praise  to  merit  while  it  marks  those  shades  of 
infirmity  which  form  the  background  of  all  human 
portraiture,  is  the  only  praise  which  can  benefit  the 
living  or  do  honor  to  the  dead — which  a  man  of 
talent  ought  to  receive,  or  a  man  of  troth  might 
not  disdain  to  give.      ..^...^- — , r^"- 
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FniB  Beet't  l>fHM*M. 
OUK  FAMILY. 
'cHAPTtK  T. — A  DILEMNA. 

Thc  sun  was  high  in  heayen,  ere  mj  father 
awoke  the  next  morning,  roused  from  his  Elysian 
dreams  by  the  swallows  which  first  twittered  at 
the  eaves  above  the  window,  and  then,  after 
wheeling  round  the  gable,  went  skimming  along 
the  sur^e  of  the  guttering  river  in  front  of  the 
bouse;  oontriving,  temperate  creature*  though 
they  be,  to  moisten  their  day  in  the  passage.  The 
good  doctor  sprang  from  bis  bed,  tnrew  open  his 
casement,  and  looking  cheerfully  out  into  the 
fresh  bright  air,  began  whistling,  in  bis  old  quiet 
■way,  the  White  (>ckade.  In  the  language  of 
the  professional  bulletins,  he  had  passed  a  good 
night ;  whereas  my  mother's  had  been  a  bad  one. 
On  paying  his  morning  visit,  be  found  her  weak 
and  languid :  her  face  faded  to  a  dull  white,  that, 
with  its  solid  settled  gravity,  reminded  him  of  cold 
aaet  dumpling. 

"  Your  mistress  seems  poorly  this  morning," 
•aid  my  father,  addressing  himself  to  Mis.  Pri- 
<ieaux,  who  had  just  entered  the  bedroom,  dressed 
in  a  morning  costume  of  a  peculiaf  neatness. 

"  I  have  certainly  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
your  lady  look  better,"  answered  the  nurse,  "  but 
ahe  has  been  watehfal,  and  giving  way  to  mental 
aolicitude." 

"  Solicitude ! — about  what?" 

"  It's  about  the  christening,"  said  my  mother, 
with  a  sigh  of  exhaustion.  "  I  have  hardly  slept 
•  wink  all  night  for  thinking  of  it — and  cannot  yet 
make  up  my  mind." 

"As  to  what?" 

"Why,  whether  we  should  have  two  god- 
fathers, or  four." 

"Fourgod&thers!" 

"  Yes— four,"  said  my  mother.  "  Kezia  says, 
u  there  are  twins  to  baptiie,  there  must  be  a 
double  set  of  sponsors.  And  certainly,  aceording 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  she  is  right. 
Here  it  is" — and  she  pulled  the  authority  nom 
under  her  pillow — "  The  Ministration  of  Public 
Baptism  of  In&nts,  to  be  used  in  the  Chnreh. 
Atid  note,  that  there  thall  be  for  every  male  child  to 
ie  baptized  two  godfathers  and  one  godmother." 

"  Humph !"  said  my  father.  "The  rule  seems 
plain  enough.  But'  will  not  the  same  pair  of 
sponsors  serve  over  again  for  the  second  child?" 

"  That  is  the  very  point,"  said  my  mother. 
"  I  have  been  turning  it  over  and  over,  all  night 
l«ag,  till  my  poor  hrad  is  in  a  whirl  with  it ;  but 
am  none  the  nearer  What  is  your  own  imprea- 
aion  about  it?" 

"  The  duties  of  a  god&ther  are  rather  serious," 
said  mv  father,  "  and  if  duly  fulfilled  would  be 
■omewhat  onerous.  But,  as  they  are  commonly 
performed,  or  rather  compoundol  for,  by  some 
trifling  gift,  a  spoon,  a  mug,  or  a  coral " 

"  And  some  godfathers,"  exclaimed  my  mother, 
"  neglect  even  that !  There  was  old  Mackwortb, 
who  stood  for  little  Tomkins,  and  rich  as  he  is, 
never  gave  his  godson  so  much  as  a  sdit  spoon !" 

"  Such  being  the  ease,"  said  my  father,  putting 
on  his  gravest  face,  "  I  really  think  that  a  couple 
of  able-bodied  men  might  stand  sponsors,  not 
OMrely  for  two  babies,  but  for  a  whole  regiment 
of  infantry." 

"  It  depend*  on  the  canons,"  said  my  mother, 
onoonseiousl^ir  suppljring  the  infiintry  of  my  father's 
eqaivoque  with  appropriate  artillery. 


"  On  the  what?" 

"On  the  canons  of  the  church,"  said  mj 
mother ;  "  and  I  do  wish  that  in  your  rounds  you 
would  look  in  on  the  Curate  and  obtain  his  dictum 
on  the  subject." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Prideanx  can  enlighten  us," 
said  my  fattier,  turning  towards  that  ladylike  per- 
sonage, who  was  hushing  my  brother  on  her  lap, 
with  a  lullaby  refined  enough  to  have  been  of  her 
own  composition. 

"  No,  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Prideaux,"  interposed 
my  mother ;  "  but  she  has  never  nursed  twin* 
before,  she  says,  and  therefore  cannot  furnish  a 
precedent." 

"  And  if  the  Curate  has  never  baptized  twin* 
before,"  said  my  father,  "  he  will  be  in  the  same 
predicament." 

"  Of  course  lie  will,"  said  my  mother,  looking 
as  blank  as  if  the  clergyman  in  question  had  already 
declared  himself  at  the  supposed  nonplus.  "  I  'm 
quite  troubled  about  it,  and  have  been  sleepless  all 
night.  It  would  break  my  heart  to  find  hereailer 
that  the  dear  infants  had  only  been  half  christianised 
through  any  departure  from  the  orthodox  rules." 

"  I  '11  tell  you  what,"  said  my  father,  starting 
up  from  a  brief  reverie,  during  which  he  bad 
assumed  his  usual  air  and  attitude,  at  the  consid- 
eration of  an  intricate  ease.     "  I  '11  ask  Postle." 

"  Kezia  has  asked  him,"  sud  my  mother. 

"Well?" 

"  Why,  he  said  that  two  godfathers  are  the 
proper  dose  for  a  male  child,  but  whether  it  ought 
to  be  repeated  for  twins,  was  more  than  he  could 
say,  and  advised  a  consulting  clergyman  to  be 
called  in." 

"  Precisely  so— it  is  a  clerical  case." 

"  For  my  part,"  continued  my  mother,  "  I  am  at 
my  wit's  ends  about  it ;  for  four  sponsors,  if  there 
most  be  four,  are  not  to  be  looked  up  in  a 
hurry " 

"  There  's  no  need  of  four,"  exclaimed  a  voice, 
and  in  another  moment  the  face  of  Kezia  becam* 
visible  between  the  foot  curtains  of  the  bed,  her 
claret-mark  mulled  by  heat  and  haste  to  a  rich 
purple,  and  the  other  cheek  vying  with  it  in  color 
through  triumph  and  excitement.  "  There  'a  no 
need  for  four!  Two  ^fathers  will  be  enough 
for  both  twins ;  here  it  is  nn^er  the  Church's  own 
hand ;"  and  she  held  out  an  open  letter  to  her 
mistress. 

That  invaluable  Kezia!  At  the  first  hint  of 
the  dilemma,  from  my  mother — having  previously 
teased,  and  tried  to  unpick  the  difficulty,  in  her 
own  mind,  she  had  carried  it  down  stairs,  to 
where  all  mysteries  and  doubts  were  taken  for 
analysis  and  solution — the  surgery.  But  Mr. 
PostJe,  as  already  stated,  was  unable  to  decMe 
the  question.  In  this  extremity,  it  occurred  to 
her  that  there  was  a  certain  channel,  through 
which  she  might  obtaiu  the  requisite  information : 
one  Mis.  Yardly,  whose  husband,  the  parish  clerk, 
would  be  as  competent  an  authority  as  to  the 
baptismal  ceremonial  as  the  curate  himself.  The 
aoquaintanoe,  it  was  true,  was  a  very  slight  one: 
bat  where  the  good  of  the  family  was  concerned, 
the  faithful  maid  of  all  work  was  accustomed  to 
get  over  far  more  formidable  fences.  Accordingly 
she  at  once  composed  and  despatched  a  missive,  or 
which  the  following  is  a  correct  copy,  to  the  Amea 
comer  of  our  village. 

"SearMaddam 
'<  Hopping  yon  will  zcnse  the  Libberty  from  all- 
mnt  a  puifect  Straiager  haria  bat  woaoe  trhinwd 
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speaeh  witb  yon  in  the  Sorgarr,  aboM  ft  FM  of  Len- 
mtiTe  El«ctricity.  But  oar  kolo  Fammily  being  nn- 
eomnaon  muoos  rcnpeeiia  the  Criatnia  of  Hinfaaia. 
About  witch  we  are  all  in  a  Farradox  tbro  bavin 
Twinns.  The  sweatest,  finest  tbririDgeit  litiel  Ch«c- 
rubs  you  ever  saw.  As  lick  as  too  pen  And  a  pariect 
plesare  to  aus  only  rayiber  huaise  and  ruopy  wiib 
singin  dubblikit  luUabis  and  so  much  Cradle  Him. 
Not  to  menshua  a  xtra  sett  of  Babby  linnia  to  be 
made  at  a  short  nolis  for  the  Supper  mommery  And 
all  the  housold  work  besides  But  its  unpossible  to 
help  slavin  wuns  self  to  I>eth  for  such  a  pare  of  dear 
lavab>e  liliel  hinoocenls,  and  I  allmost  wish  I  wbu 
ded  to  be  a  Gardian  Angie  for  their  sacks  being  pur- 
fectly  misrable  wen  I  think  wnt  Croops  and  C«iTnl- 
skuns  and  Blhes  beset  such  yung  toothless  Bads. 
And  half  crazy  besides  with  divided  oppiaioos  be- 
tween Small  Pock  and  Cow  Pock  witch  by  report 
runs  sum  times  into  horns  and  Hoofs.  LioM  pre- 
serve iha  dear  littel  Soles  from  such  a  trans  uiog- 
gri&cashun.  Bat  lettin  aloDc  Waxynation  our  pies- 
ent  hobject  bein  to  make  them  Hares  of  Grace.  And 
as  such  how  menny  must  stand  Sponsers  for  them 
at  the  Fount?  The  Prayer  Book  says  two  god 
fathers  for  evvery  Mail  but  the  Pint  is  wether  the 
same  two  cannot  anser  or  not  for  boath.  As  yet 
only  two  have  been  providid  namely  their  unkel  Mr. 
Rtimbold  the  Dry  Salter  and  a  Mister  Snmboddv,  a 
Proxy  in  Docters  Commons.  So  that  if  so  be  Fore 
Fathers  is  naeessety  for  Twinns  we  shall  be  at  a 
Non  Pliuh.  The  nos  Mrs.  Priddo  never  havia  nost 
Twinns  afore  cant  find  a  President.  And  Mister  Pos- 
Ue  say  it  is  out  of  his  line  of  pnctis.  Bat  yiu«  Hus- 
band Mistai  y  bein  a  cUsiastide  Caracter  of  oourse 
knows  wat  is  propper  and  ortberdoxical  and  an  erly 
Line  from  either  him  or  yon  to  that  effect  would 
grately  obteege  and  releave  all  our  minds.  For  as 
you  may  supose  we  are  anxious  for  the  dear  Hin- 
iants  to  have  a  reglar  Babe  teasing.  And  shud  be 
shockt  arterwards  to  find  they  had  been  skrimpl  in 
their  Spirritual  rites.  Witch  is  a  matter  in  witch 
wnn  would  prefer  their  Babbies  to  be  rayther  over 
then  under  dun.  Bless,  bless,  their  preshns  Utld 
hart*.  With  witck  I  remaae  dear  Maddam 
"Yours  tee. 

"Essu  Jamrs." 

Tbp  answor  to  this  epistle  had  just  arrived ;  and 
aAer  a  haety  perusal  by  Kezia,  was  thrust  open 
into  her  mistress'  hand. 

"Here,  t»ks  it,  George,"  said  ay  laother, 
"  and  read  it  aload." ' 

My  father  took  the  doonment,  and  began  to 
rewl,— the  owner  of  the  letter  leading  he*  ewe  as 
iataotly,  as  if  she  leartwd  (ka  seoaa  9t,  ttw  writing 
for  tha  $rat  time. 

"Madam, 

"In  reply  to  your  epistolary  favor  to  my  wife  beg 
to  lay  you  are  quite  welcome  gratis  to  any  experi- 
ence or  information  in  my  Power,  parochial,  ecclesi- 
astical, or  scholastic — Copies  of  Births,  Deaths,  or 
Marriage  Certificates  excepted,  and  searching  the 
Register,  which  is  charged  for  according  to  lime  and 
tioable. 

"  Ai  r^;ards  tha  Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  qnota- 
tiaa  from  the  Prayer  Book  is  ceremoniously  correct. 
Whereby,  according  to  Rule  of  Throe,  if  one  Male 
Infant  requirs  two  Godfathers  how  many  will  two 
require?  Answer,  Four.  But  in  Praotioe  two  arc 
rckgioasly  sufficient  for  twin  juveniles.  Oar  fees 
in  any  case  being  the  same.  Not  that  the  Church 
object  to  the  full  sponsorial  complement  if  parental 
parties  think  proper  to  indulge  in  the  same  j  whether 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater  Shew,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
multiplication  of  customary  Presents.  Exempli  Gra- 
tia, Mfs.  Fordige  with  the  extraordinary  namb«r  of 
Iwtr  ^wa  Saoa  a*  a  Biith,  who  weie  named  alter 


the  Hoiy  SfMigaiiats,  videUcet,  Matthew,  Miife, 
Luke  and  John,  whea  it  was  tbooght  pmper  to  hare 
the  full  number  of  Godfathers,  4  X  2  =  8^  and  which 
I  well  remembcp  walking  «p  the  aisle  two  and  two, 
with  Nosegays,  like  the  team  of  a  Stage  Wagon.  As 
was  considered  on  interesting  spectacle,  especialljr 
by  the  Female  part  of  the  congregation.  Aiiid  pn>l- 
table,  besides,  to  parents,  the  eight  Godfalhen  bar- 
ing agreed  amongst  themselves,  and  the  fear  God 
mothers  likewise— 9am  total  twelve — (o  present  PiKe 
of  the  same  pattern. 

"In  conchision,  my  naOrimonial  Psitacr  desirei 
her  compliments,  and  trasts  to  be  nteosed  ansverigg 
the  dome>tic  details  in  your  Letter  for  the  present, 
hoping  shortly  to  enjoy  the  pieasnre  of  a  call,  ud  to 
enter  into  the  dear  liule  innocents  in  petson. 
"I  am,  Madam, 

"  Vour  very  humble  servant, 

REtJBBK   Y«DUT,  P.  C." 

"  There !"  said  my  fkther,  returning  the  leJtsr 
to  Kezia ;  and  then  gaily  addressing  my  moilier, 
"  Our  perplexities  are  at  an  end !  We  mw 
drive  ovr  christening  coach  with  a  pur  of  Mr 
lathers,  or  four  in  Land,  at  oor  own  optioB.  Tor 
which  do  you  vote?" 

"  O,  for  only  a  pair,  ot  conrse,"  lepfied  ny 
mother,  "  The  fcur  would  be  so  hiud  to  eollect," 
she  added  in  a  tone  which  showed  that  she  Ii- 
mented  the  dLScuhy.  She  was  proud  of  her 
twine,  aad  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  tfaw 
attended  up  the  church  aisle  by  a  double  set  of 
sponsors,  walking  two  and  two,  with  noaepyi, 
and  ferming,  as  the  learned  derk  said,  an  inter- 
esting speotaole  to  the  female  apeetatnrs.  For* 
minute  or  b»,  0>o8itig>  her  eyes,  she  bad  even  en- 
joyed in  a  day  dream,  a  sort  of  rehearsal  of  such  s 
procession ;  but  there  were  too  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  its  rsaliaation;  and  she  leluctaotly 
gave  up  the  scheme. 

"That's  settled,  then!"  eaolained  my&iher, 
nibbiag  his.  btmds  togathac  in  a  most  high  ud 
paliav  state  of  satisfaetioa. 

^  Not  ({uils,"  said  my  ethet  parent ;  iibo  fVsa 
stewing  had  oidy  subsided  mto  a  sinoMriiig. 
"  Thei«'atbe  godmother.  I  have  gone  tlffoufk 
every  female  name  in  the  place,  widioat  hittiDgoa 
anylrady  likely  to  undertake  the  office." 

"  Phoo,  phoOy  it 's  a  mere  form." 

"I  beg  ynvr  pardon,"  said  my  modier  ndwr 
hastily.  '*  Some  peraoos  think  it  a  very  rstpensi- 
ble  office,  and  refuse  to  be  godmothers  at  all  os 
that  account.  Others,  again,  profess  a  d»ef  sesn 
of  its  duties,  and  insist  oa  acting  up  te  the  ekuac- 
ter." 

"  And  is  there  any  haras  in  thatT"  sabsd  ay 
father. 

"  There  might  be  a  world  of  trouHe  and  sansy- 
ance  in  it,"  said  my  motlier.  "'Tntoie'sMB- 
Pritchard,  whom  I  sounded  on  the  sabjsc^  wbta 
she  called  yesterday.  '  I  'm  agreeable  ts  sIm^,' 
said  die, '  if  I  'm  asked, hut,  mind,  I  shall  itandsa 
conscienueas  grounds.  I  'is  not  going  to  bs  s 
nominal  godmother,  like  some  people:— Mt  s 
mere  automatim,  or  a  figure  in  wax-work.  If  i 
become  one  of  tlvsir  religious  sureties,  I  'U  s«  «p 
to  it,  and  do  my  duty  as  regards  their  i^im 
bringing  up ;'  which  is  all  very  weU,  but  aught  k« 
made  a  pretext,  yon  know,  for  interMiag  ia  the 
cluldrsn's  education,  and  everything." 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  said  my  fiitber>  "  *»**"? 
the  perseverance  with  which  Mrs.  Pritchsrd  msB* 
dies  in  the  tamporal  concema  of  her  neighbon, 
she  woald  anqueatiDnaUy  ho  a  rank  naM"* 
where  she  had  aaj  postance  fee  baqnag  l|sn>f 
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«ith  iMir  qsitiMikl  aae».  Bat  then '«  Vt».  Hmr- 
ioy." 

"  ^n  's  ia  dvor  of  A.d]ilt  Bsfitinft,"  wptM 
flny  UMther. 

"Or  M».  tVmit?" 

"  Sli«  's  for  tMal  iauMMWA,  or  difrfnng  m  ran- 
ning  streams." 

"Mrs.  Cobtey,ti»ii1" 

"Why,  she's  »Papi*!" 

Poor  Kezia !  Her  variegated  York  and  Lan- 
««stOT  face  had  undergone,  daring  the  discussion 
adocen  changes — from  red  and  white  to  all  red, 
and  then  back  again, — her  lips  twitching,  her 
brows  knitting,  hereyee  twinkling  and  moisten- 
ing. What  wonkt  she  not  have  gives  to  have 
been  in  a  station  that  would  have  entitled  h^  to 
Tolunteer  the  god-mothering  of  those  evangelical 
twin  babes — to  nave  andeitucen  the  care  of  their 
precioas  little  aoula,  as  well  as  of  their  dear  little 
bodies !— to  have  stood  for  them  at  the  font,  as 
well  as  at  the  fire,  the  dresser,  the  tub,  and  the 
ironing-board — slaving  for  their  spiritaal  welfare 
as  well  as  their  temportd  comfort?  How  heartily 
she  would  have  pledged  herself  to  teach  them  the 
Creed  and  the  Commandmentii,  and  the  Cate- 
chism, in  the  vulgar  tongue,  and  "  all  that  a 
Cbnstiaa  ought  to  know,''  if  she  learned  some 
branches  of  education  herself  for  the  porpoee! 
£ut  she  hadf  aiw !  no  ehance  of  enjoymg  aueh 
ttmdgfliry. 


"Iliifre**  Mrs.  Spencer,"  suggested  my  &• 
dier. 

"  She 's  confined,"  said  my  mother. 

"  Well,  Well,"  eaid  my  fkther,  stA^itig,  <'  if  it 
oomes  to  the  wont,  there  's  the  pew-opener." 

"The  Lord  forbid!"  exclaimed  Kezia,  lifting 
vp  her  hands  and  her  eyes  9X  th6  pr(H>osition. 
"  What,  Mrs.  Pegge !  Why,  she  stands  fw  all 
the  naturalixed  ohili&en  in  the  parish." 

^'  As  nine  are,  I  hope,"  said  my  &ther,  with 
due  gravity. 

Keda  turned  indignantly  away :  she  felt  sure 
that  her  master  must  be  joking,  but  the  subject 
was  too  serious  for  such  treatment.  What, — those 
beaatiful  twin  \mhas — both  in  «ne  cradle— both  on 
one  pillow — ^hoth  under  one  blanket !  "  Bless 
them,"  she  ejaculated  alond,  "bless  them.  Mesa 
them,  the  dear  little  chenibiBS — I  've  boil'd  theit 
tops  and  bottoms !" 

The  last  announcement  was  aimed  at  the  nurse, 
but  it  evidently  hit  my  father  also,  and  in  some 
ticklesome  place,  for  he  robbed  his  nose  as  smartly 
as  if  a  fly  had  settled  on  it,  and  then  setting  op 
his  whisper  of  a  whistle,  stepped  briskly  out  of 
the  bedchamber  and  down  the  stain  into  the  sur- 
gery. Why  he  stopped  his  mnric,  to  laugh  out  at 
about  the  middle  «f  the  flight,  was  known  only  to 
himself. 


Fantasmc  Cokcetoohs.— "ttie  tecentiy  broaehsd 
idea,  that  certain  notes  in  tbosic  are  someway  anal- 
ogous to  certain  colors,  is  not  tiew.  Sndi  fancies 
were  entertained  opwards  of  ibny  years  ago,  and 
most  likely  then  not  for  the  first  time.  AX  the  end  of 
the  last  ceatury,  Castel,  an  ingenims  French  clergy- 
nan,  invented  en  i&stramem,  resetnbling  a  piano- 
forte, for  airangine  colors.  He  supposed  that  the 
seven  prismatic  caiots  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
seven  tones  of  music.  Accordingly,  he  composed  a 
gamut  after  the  following  fashioa : — C  was  repre- 
sented by  blue ;  C  sharp  by  sky-blue ;  D,  pea-green ; 
D  sharp,  olive-green;  E,  yellow;  F,  pale  yellow; 
P  sharp,  orange ;  G,  red :  O  sharp,  crimsoti ;  A,  pur- 
ple i  A  sharp,  hght  purple :  B,  dark  blue.  The  oc- 
taves of  each  note  repeated  lighter  tints  Of  the  same 
colors.  The  inventor  undertook  by  this  means  to 
make  all  the  colors  appear  either  successively,  or  in 
pleasing  combination,  for  the  amoseiKeDt  of  those 
persons  to  whom  nature  had  denied  the  sense  of 
hearing,  by  procuring  the  agreeable  sensations  to  the 
eye  similar  to  those  created  by  melody  and  harmony. 
Another  French  priest,  the  Abbe  Poncelet,  invented 
an  organ  for  the  gratification  of  the  palate !  He  ar- 
ranged his  scale  thus : — Acidity  stood  tor  C ;  insipid- 
ity for  D ;  sweetness,  E  ;  bitterness,  P  [  acid-sweet, 
O;  harshness,  A;  pungency,  B.  The  instrument 
was  enclosed  in  a  case  ;  the  key-board  being  disposed 
as  nsual  in  front.  The  action  of  two  bellows  sus- 
tained a  continual  enrrent  of  air,  which  was  guided 
into  a  row  of  organ  pipes.  Opposite  to  these  pipes 
were  ranged  an  equal  number  of  phialrbottles,  filled 
with  liquids  flavored  as  above.  The  machine  was  so 
eonstructcd,  that,  by  pressing  the  fingers  of  the  keys, 
the  wind  entered  the  sounding  pipes,  and  uncorked 
the  bottles,  the  liquids  running  into  a  large  glass  gob- 
let placed  underneath.  If  the  organist  played  unskil- 
fully, and  produced  discord,  the  liquor  mixed  in  the 
reservoir  had  a  nauseous  taste ;  but  if  he  performed 
well,  so  as  to  produce  harmonious  tones,  the  mixture 
was  found  to  be  delicious. — Chambers'  Journal. 


RiMB  €>iiow*«  o»  PtM»T».-*^1(T»o  dm  tiiifle«stan4 
or  explain  Ihe  extraordinary  activity  whith  pervades 
the  entire  vascular  syrtem  of  the  plant  when  cireum- 
stances  are  favorable  to  its  growdi?  A  stalk  of 
wheat  has  been  observed  to  shoot  ap  three  inches  in 
as  many  days,  of  barley  six  inches  in  the  same  time, 
and  a  vine  twig  ahnoet  two  feet  or  eight  inches  a 
day  (Du  Hamel.)  Cucumbers  have  been  kno«Ti  to 
acquire  a  length  of  twenty-firar  inches  in  six  dayitt 
and  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Brussels  I  was  shown 
a  bamboo  five  inches  in  diameter  which  had  increased 
in  height  nine  feet  in  twenty-seven  days,  sometimes 
making  a  progress  of  six  to  eight  inches  in  a  day. 
In  our  climate  we  meet  with  few  illustrations  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  plants  are  capable  of  springing 
np  in  the  mosx  favorable  circumstances ;  and  the 
above  examples  probably  give  tis  only  an  imperfect 
idea  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  bamboo,  the  palm, 
the  tree-fern,  Emd  other  vascular  plants  may  grow  in 
their  native  soil  and  climate.  And  with  what 
nomeroos  and  complioated  chemical  changes  is  the 
production  of  every  grain  of  the  substance  of  these 
plants  attei>ded — how  rapidly  must  the  food  be 
selected  and  absorbed  firora  the  air  and  from  the  soil 
— how  quickly  transformed  and  assimilated ! 

The  long  period  of  time  during  which,  year  after 
year,  these  changes  may  proceed  in  the  same  living 
vessels,  or  in  the  same  tree,  is  no  less  wonderful. 
Oaks  have  lived  to  an  age  of  1,500  to  2,000  years ; 
yew  trees  to  3,000  years,  and  other  species  are  men- 
tioned as  having  flourished  from  4,500  to  6,000  years ; 
while  even  a  rose-tree  (rosa  eaHtna)  now  living  is 
quoted  by  Sprengel  as  being  already  upwards  of 
1,U00  years  old. 

I  The  rapidity  of  the  growth  of  a  plant,  and  the 
I  length  of  its  life,  are  equally  affected  by  circom- 
I  stances.  On  a  knowledge  of  these  circumstances, 
I  and  of  the  means  of  controlling  or  of  producing  them, 
I  the  enlightened  practice  of  agricoltute  is  almost 
'entirely  dependent. — Johnstorii  Agricultural  Chem- 
\Utry. 
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"  Oh  I  thmi  laTlilbl*  ipltlt  of  whM  (—if  tlwa  t*M  n»  oania  lo 
t*  known  bjr,  let  lu  call  tbeo— deril  I" 

Shaktpean. 

Some  eighteen  months,  or  two  yean  ago,  I  was 
doiug  my  duty  to  my  country  and  myself  on  board 
his  Majesty's  frigate  the  Astrca,  by  nndergoiag 
seventeen  games  of  chess  per  diem,  with  our  first 
lieutenant,  and  filling  up  every  pause  with  mur- 
murs at  the  continuance  of  these  piping  times  of 
peace.  We  had  been  cruising  some  months  in  the 
Mediterranean,  chiefly  for  the  amusement  of  two 
dandy  cousins  of  an  honorable  captain,  whom  we 
picked  up  at  Malta,  basking  like  two  yellow,  over- 
ripe gourds  in  the  sunshine.  We  had  touched  at 
most  of  the  ports  of  tiie  lonians,  where  Cyprus 
may  be  bad  for  paying  for ;  and  v/heTefaideltas 
are  held  by  hands  as  fair  as  their  coquettish  folds 
are  black  and  lustrous.  We  had  done  due  service 
to  the  state,  by  catching  agues,  snipe-shooting  in 
the  Albanian  marshes ;  listening  to  five-year-old 
operas,  screeched  by  fifty-yeaiK)Td  prima  donnas ; 
by  learning  to  swear  by  Saint  Spiridion,  and  at 
his  Klephtic  votaries.  We  had  spouted  in  the 
school  of  Homer,  and  shouted  at  Lepanto ;  poured 
libations  on  the  grave  of  Anacreon ;  and  voted  the 
Leucadian  leap  a  trifle,  compared  with  a  Leicester- 
•hire  fence ! 

At  length,  one  beautiful  evening,  one  of  those 
twilights  of  chrysolite  and  gold,  such  aa  poets 
dream  of,  sad  the  Levant  alone  can  realise,  (hav' 
ing  been  for  three  preceding  days,  not  "  spell' 
bound,"  but  "  calm-bound  among  the  clustering 
Cyelades,")  it  was  the  pleasure  of  our  honorable 
eaptain,  and  his  cotisins,  to  drop  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of——,  (I  have  reasons  of  my  own  for  not 
being  more  explicit ;)  where,  after  swearing  the 
osual  number  of  oaths  at  the  quarantine  officers, 
and  the  crews  of  the  Venetian  and  Turkish  traders, 
who  make  it  part  of  their  religion  to  give  offence 
to  the  blue-jackets,  where  offence  can  be  given 
with  impunity,  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  my- 
self, at  about  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  seated  at  the 
mess  of  his  Majesty's  gallant  — th,  doing  as 
mnch  justice  to  the  roast  oeef  of  Old  England  as 
if  we  had  not  been  within  a  day's  sail  of  the  Island 
of  the  Minotaur.  It  was,  indeed,  refreshing  to 
listen  to  the  king's  English,  in  its  own  accents ; 
to  eat  of  the  king's  sirloin,  in  its  own  gravy ;  and 
to  join  in  the  jargon  of  horse-flesh,  in  its  own 
dang ; — lo  hear  the  names  of  Newmarket, 
White's,  Tatteisall's,  Ellen  Tree,  and  Fanny 
Kemble,  familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household 
words  ;  to  throw  off,  in  short,  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  tedium  of  professional  existence.  A  bumper 
of  port  appeared  as  palatable  in  a  climate  where 
the  thermometer  stcKxl  at  88°  in  the  shade,  as 
•mid  the  clammy  foss  of  the  cold  North ;  and,  at 
lenfth,  after  a  liberal  indulgence  in  Hudson's  best, 
(only  the  more  relished  because  the  richest  Turkey 
tobaoco  and  a  pipe  of  cherry  wood  was  in  the 
hands  of  every  soldier  in  the  garrison,)  proposals 
were  made  for  a  bowl  of  "  (iia-Punoii ! "  Lord 
Thomas  Howard,  a  lieutenant  in  the  — ^th,  was 
announced  to  be  a  masterhand  in  the  scientific 
brew  ;  and  the  very  name  of  gin-punch  aflfords,  in 
the  fatherland  of  Achilles,  a  sort  of  anti-climax, 
which  there  was  no  resisting.  The  materials 
were  brought.  The  reeimental  bowl,  in  which 
Picton  himself  is  recorded  to  have  plunged  the 
ladle ;  lemons  froo)  th?  islands  redolent  of  romance 


•ad  pootry ;  tai  •  bottle  of  EMger's  best,  i»- 
dolent  of  Hidboni  Hill,  appeared  in  as  ordedy 
amy  ••  though  we  had  been  sapping  at  Limm«r'<. 

"  Are  yon  a  punch-drinker !"  inqoireii  my 
neighbor.  Captain  Wargrave,  with  whom,  as  a 
achool-fellow  of  my  elder  bvether's,  I  had  qniddy 
made  acquaintance. 

"  If  I  may  venture  to  own  it,  no  !"  said  I ;  "  I 
have  swallowed  too  much  punch  on  compulstoB  in 
the  course  of  my  life." 

"  I  judged  as  much  from  yomr  looks,"  replied 
Wargrave,  who  had  promised  to  see  me  on  board 
the  frigate.  "  If  you  want  to  get  away  from 
these  noisy  fellows,  we  can  easily  slip  off  while 
Lord  Thomas  and  his  operation*  engage  their 
attention." 

And,  in  compliance  with  the  hint,  I  soon  found 
myself  sauntermg  with  him,  arm  in  ann,  on  the 

bastions  of .     We  had  an  hoar  before  us; 

for  the  captain's  gig  was  not  ordered  till  eleven : 
and,  in  order  to  keep  an  eye  at  once  on  the  frigate 
and  the  shore,  we  sat  down  on  an  abutment  of  the 

rapet,  to  gossip  away  the  time  ;  interrupted  only 
,  the  measured  tramp  of  the  sentinels,  and  en- 
joying the  freshness  of  the  night  air,  perfumed 
by  jessamine  and  orange  blossoms,  proceeding 
from  the  trellised  gardens  of  the  Government 
House.  As  I  am  not  ambitions  of  writing  bad 
Byron,  my  readers  must  allow  me  to  spare  them 
the  description  of  a  night  in  Greece  :  a  lieuteaant 
of  H.  M.  S.  the  Astrca,  and  a  captain  of  H.  M.'s 
gallant  — th,  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  Hot- 
spur's prejudices  against  rallad-mongers ! 

"  There  seem  to  be  hard-going  fellows  in  yow 
mess,"  said  I,  to  Wargrave,  as  he  sat  beside  me, 
with  his  arms  folded  over  his  breast.  "  Thornton, 
I  understand,  carries  oflf  his  two  bottles  a-day,  like 
a  Trojan ;  and  the  fat  major,  who  sat  opponte  to 
me,  made  such  play  with  the  champagne,  as 
caused  me  to  blush  for  my  squeamishness.  Far 
my  own  part,  I  should  be  well  content  never  to 
exceed  a  couple  of  glasses  of  good  claret.  Wine 
aflfects  me  in  a  different  way  from  most  men.  The 
more  I  drink,  the  more  mr  spirits  are  depressed. 
While  others  get  roaring  orunk,  I  sit  moping  and 
despairing ;  and  the  next  day  my  head  aches  like 
an  artilleryman's." 

*'  You  are  fortunate,"  said  Wai^rave  drily. 

"Fortunate!"  cried  I.    "I  wish  I  could  a^ 

Sreciate  my  own  luck ! — ^I  am  voted  the  salkiest 
og  unhanged,  whenever  it  is  my  cue  to  be  jolly ; 
and  after  proving  a  wet  blanket  to  a  merry  party 
over-night,  am  ready  to  shoct  myself  with  the 
headache  and  blue  devils  next  morning.  If  there 
be  a  fellow  I  really  envy,  it  is  such  a  one  at 
Thornton ;  who  is  ready  to  chime  in  with  the 
chorus  of  the  36th  stanza  of  Nancy  Dawson  be- 
tween his  two  last  bottles;  and  keeps  hia  bead 
and  legs  an  hour  after  all  the  rest  of  the  party 
have  lost  theirs  under  the  table." 

"  I  fancy  Thornton  is  pretty  well  seasoned ; 
saturated  like  an  old  claret  hogshead  !'' 

"  Enviable  dog  !  From  time  immemorial,  odes 
have  been  endiied  to  petition  the  gods  for  an  in- 
sensible heart.  When  I  turn  lyrist,  it  will  be  to 
pray  for  an  insensible  stomach  !  'T  is  a  monstrons 
hard  thing,  when  one  hears  the  trolling  of  a  joy- 
ous chanson  a  boire,  or  tritdclied,  under  the  lime- 
trees  of  France  or  Germany,  to  fec^  no  sympathy 
in  the  strain  save  that  of  nausea.  There  is  some- 
thing fresh  and  picturesque  in  the  mere  sound  of 
♦the  vine — the  grape — the  cup— the  bowl!'  It 
•liray*  appears  to  ms  that  Bacchn*  ia  the  uniTsi- 
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m)  <BtiBi^,  and  Att  I  »lon»>  an  exc«ii>ted  from 
the  wonhip.  Think  of  Lord  Thomaa'  gin-puncsb, 
and  pity  me !" 

Wsrgnve  replied  by  a  Tagae  umneaniBg 
langh ;  which  led  me  to  conclude  that  my  elo- 
qoence  was  lost  on  him.    Yet  I  continued. 

"  Do  you  know  that,  in  spite  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  Bacchanalian  idolatry,  I  think  we  hardly 
giTe  honor  due  to  the  iafloence  of  wine.  It  iuus 
ever  been  the  mania  of  mankind  to  ascribe  the 
actions  of  their  fellow-oreatares  to  all  motives  but 
the  true ;  but  if  they  saw  clearly,  and  spoke 
honestly,  they  would  admit  that  more  heroes  have 
been  made  by  the  bottle  than  the  sword." 

"  Have  you  any  personal  meaning  in  this 
lirade  1"  suddenly  interrupted  my  companion,  in  a 
voice  whose  concentration  was  d^ly. 

"  Persanal  meaning !"  I  reiterated.  "  Of  what 
nature?"  And  for  a  moment  I  could  not  but 
fancy  that  poor  Wargrave  had  t^«i  a  deeper 
share  in  the  Chateau  Margonx  of  the  &t  major 
than  I  had  been  aware  of.  A  man  rather  touched 
by  wine,  is  sure  to  take  fire  on  the  most  distant 
imputation  of  drunkenness. 

"  I  can  scarcely  imagine,  sir,"  he  continued, 
in  a  voice,  however,  Uuit  savored  of  anything 
rather  than  inebriety,  "  that  any  man  aequainted 
with  the  misfortunes  of  my  life  should  address  me 
on  such  a  subject!" 

"  Be  satisfied,  then,  that  your  indignation  is 
groundless,  and  most  unreasonable,"  Mid  I,  still 
doubtful  how  far  I  ought  to  resent  the  mgracioua- 
oeaa  of  his  demeanor ;  "  for,  on  the  word  of  a 

feotleman,  till  this  day,  I  never  heard  your  name, 
'our  avowal  of  intimacy  with  my  brother,  and 
something  in  the  frankness  of  your  manner  that 
reminded  me  of  his,  added  to  the  hilarity  of  an 
unexpected  reunion  with  so  many  of  my  ooontry- 
men,  has  perhaps  induced  too  sudden  a  familiarity 
in  my  demeanor  ;  but,  in  wishing  you  good  night, 
Captain  Wargrave,  and  a  fairer  interpretation  of 
the  next  sailor  who  opens  his  heart  to  you  at  sight, 
allow  me  to  assure  you,  that  not  a  shadow  of 
ofience  was  intended  in  the  rhapsody  you  are 
pleased  to  resent." 

"  Forgive  me !"  exclaimed  Wargrave,  extend- 
ing his  hands,  nay  almost  his  arms,  towards  me. 
"It  would  have  ailbrded  only  a  crowning  incident 
to  my  miserable  history,  had  my  jealous  soreness 
on  one  fatal  subject  produced  a  serious  misunder- 
atandioe  with  the  brother  of  one  of  my  dearest 
and  earliest  friends." 

While  I  frankly  accepted  his  ^[mlogies  and 
offered  hand,  I  could  detect,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  an  expression  of  such  profound  dejection  on 
the  altered  face  of  Wargrave — so  deadhr  a  pale- 
ness— ti/iaggardness — that  involuntarily  I  reseated 
myself  on  £e  wall  beside  him,  as  if  to  mark  the 
resumption  of  a  friendly  feeling.  He  did  not 
speak  when  he  took  his  place ;  but,  after  a  few 
minutes'  silence,  I  had  the  mortification  to  hear 
him  sobbing  like  a  child. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  an  unguarded  word,  handsomely  and 
satisfactorily  explained,"  said  I,  trying  to  recon- 
cile him  with  himself.  "  Dismiss  it  from  your 
thoughts." 

"  Do  not  fancy,"  replied  Wargrave,  in  a 
broken  voice,  "  that  these  humiliating  tears  origi- 
nate in  anything  that  has  passed  between  us  this 
night.  No!  The  associations  recalled  to  my 
mind  by  the  rash  humor  you  are  generous  enough 
(o  M«  in  its  traa  light,  are  of  fiu;  more  ancient 


date,  and  far  noie  ineficcable  oatUTe.  I  owe 
you  something,  in  return  for  your  forbearance. 
Vou  have  still  an  hour  to  be  on  shore,"  he  con- 
tinued, looking  at  his  watch.  "  Devote  those 
minutes  to  me,  and  I  will  impart  a  lesson  wortit 
ten  years'  expeiieace ;  a  lesson  of  which  my  own 
life  most  be  the  text — myself  the  h«ro  I" 

There  was  no  disputing  with  him, — no  begging 
him  to  be  calm.  On  his  whole  frame  was  im- 
printed the  character  of  an  affliction  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  I  had  only  to  listen,  and  impart,  in 
the  patience  of  my  attention,  such  solace  as  Uie 
truly  miserable  can  best  appreciate. 

"  You  were  right,"  said  Wargrave,  with  a  bit- 
ter smile,  "  in  saying  that  we  do  not  allow  ouf* 
selves  to  assign  to  wine  the  full  m^isore  of  au- 
thority it  holds  among  the  motives  of  our  eeaduct. 
But  you  were  wrong  in  limiting  that  authoritv  te 
the  instigation  of  great  and  heroic  actions.  Wine 
is  said  in  Scripture  to  '  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man.'  Wine  u  said  by  the  poets  to  be  the  balm 
of  grief,  the  dew  of  beauty,  the  philter  of  love. 
W^  that  is  gracious  and  graceful  is  it  not  said  to 
be!  Clustering  grapes  entwine  the  biow  of  it* 
divinity,  and  vnne  is  held  to  be  a  libtuion  worthy 
of  the  gods.  Fools  !  fools !  fools ! — they  need  to 
have  poured  forth  their  blood  and  teara  like  me,  to 
know  that  it  is  a  fountain  of  eternal  damnation  1 
Do  not  fancy  that  I  allude  to  Dbvnxcmnms  ;  do 
not  clasa  me,  in  your  imagination,  with  the  sensual 
bmte  who  degrades  himself  to  the  filthineas  of  in- 
toxication. Against  a  vice  so  flagrant,  how  easy 
to  arm  one's  virtue !  No !  the  true  danger  lie* 
many  degrees  within  that  fearful  limit ;  and  Iko 
Spartans,  who  warned  their  sons  against  wine  by 
the  exhibition  of  their  drunken  Helots,  fulfilled 
their  duty  blindly.  Drunkenness  implies,  in  fact, 
an  extinction  of  the  very  faculties  of  evU.  Tfao 
enfeebled  arm  can  deal  no  mortal  Uow ;  the  stag- 
gering step  retards  the  perpetration  of  sin.  The 
voice  can  neither  modulate  its  tone  to  seduction, 
nor  hurl  the  defiance  of  deadly  hatred.  The 
drunkard  is  an  idiot :  a  thing  which  children  mock 
at,  and  women  chastise.  It  is  the  man  whose 
temperament  is  expited,  not  overpowered,  by  wine, 
to  whom  the  snare  is  fatal." 

"  Only  when  unconsoioiis  of  his  infirmity,"  said 
I  bluntly. 

"  Shakspeare  makes  Cassio  consdoos,  bnt  not 
till  his  fault  is  achieved." 

"  Cassio  is  the  victim  of  a  designing  tempter ; 
bnt  an  ordinary -man,  aware  of  his  frailty,  must 
surely  find  it  easy  to  avoid  the  mischief." 

"Easy,  as  we  look  upon  the  thing  from  hence, 
with  the  summer  sky  over  our  heads,  the  un- 
shackled ocean  at  our  feet,  and  the  mockery  of  the 
scomer  unheard  ;  but  in  the  animation  of  a  coq> 
vivial  meeting,  with  cooler  heads  to  mialead  us  by 
example,  under  the  influence  of  convetsntion, 
musio,  mirth,  who  can  at  all  times  remember  by 
how  short  a  process  it  turns  to  poison  in  his  veinat 
Do  not  suppose  me  the  Apostle  of  a  Temperance 
Society,  when  I  assert,  on  my  life,  my  soul,  my 
honor,  Uiat,  af^er  three  glasses  of  wine,  I  am  no 
longer  master  of  my  actions.  Without  being  at 
the  moment  conscious  of  the  change,  I  begin  to 
see,  and  feel,  and  hear,  and  reason  diferently. 
The  minor  transitions  between  good  and  evil  aio 
forgotten ;  the  lava  boils  in  my  boeom.  Three 
more,  and  I  become  a  madman.' 

"  But  this  constitutes  a  positive  phyaical  infirmi- 
ty," said  I.  "  You  must  of  coarse  xegaid  yoai> 
self  as  an  exception!" 
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fSol  I  MB  eoMtioMA  llw  nae  is  cwnnwa. 
AiTiif  aty  own  ac^Mottttce,  I  koow  Ucf  aaen 
-wko  are  pleasMit  eomponioiM  in  the  moreiii^,  bat 
iatoknble  aAer  dinner;  men  wfao  neither  like 
Urine  nor  indd^e  in  it ;  bat  who,  while  eiinpiy  ful- 
Siiiag  th»  form*  and  eerenioai^  of  aoeiety,  fte- 
auently  beeooM  odions  to  athen,  aad  a  boitaen  to 
ueoMetves." 

"  I  leaUy  hclMre  jd«  are  riffht." 

"  I  know  that  I  am  right ;  listen  :  When  I  he- 
eaiae  jour  bnther's  frieiid  at  Westmineter,  I  was 
«a  the  fotitidatian,— Hui  only  son,  intended  for  the 
ehttToh  ;  and  the  importance  wbieh  my  fttl^r  aiid 
mother  attached  to  ny  eiectioa  for  oMlege,  added 
'•och  a  atimalas  to  my  exsrtioiw,  that,  at  the  eariy 
age  of  fboitecn,  their  wish  was  aeeonpKshed.  I 
vaa  the  first  boy  of  my  yeam.  A  stodentahip  at 
CbriaUohiuofa  crowned  my  highest  ambition ;  and 
all  that  remained  for  me  at  WcBtminster  was  to 
preside  ovar  the  &rewctl  supper,  indiepeiwaUe  en 
oooasieae  ef  these  triamphs.  I  was  unaccustomed 
to  wine,  for  my  patents  had  p«>lmbly  taken  silent 
note  ef  the  infirmity  of  my  natere ;  and  a  rery 
■mall  proportion  of  the  fiary  tavern  pott,  which 
forms  the  nectar  of  similar  festiTitiee,  sufficed  to 
elevate  my  spirits  to  madness.  Heated  by  noise 
and  iatanperaace,  we  all  sallied  forth  together, 
prepated  to  riot,  biilly,  insult.  A  fight  ensued  ;  a 
life  was  lost.  EiiNHsion  sespeodea  my  election. 
I  aerer  reached  Oxford ;  mjf  professional  pros- 
pacla  were  blighted  ;  and,  within  a  few  months, 
my  father  died  of  the  disappointment !  And  now, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  me  ?  My  gaatdiana  de- 
•ided,  that  in  the  army  the  influenee  of  my  past 
foult  would  prove  least  injurious ;  and,  eager  to 
•scape  the  tacit  reproach  of  my  poor  moth«''s  pale 
face  and  gioomv  weeds,  I  gladly  acceded  to  their 
advice.  At  fifteen,  I  was  gaaetted  in  the  — th 
Regimeat  of  light  Dragoons. ' ' 

"At  least  yon  had  no  cause  to  regret  your 
ehang*  of  pvoftemonf"  said  I,  with  a  saUor's  pre- 
judice agahist  parsonic  cloth. 

"  I  did  regret  it.  A  fiwBily'living  was  waiting 
for  me ;  and  I  had  aocustomed  myself  to  the 
thon^hts  of  esr4y  independence  and  a  settled  home. 
Inquire  of  my  friend  Richard,  on  your  return  to 
England,  and  he  will  tell  yon  that  there  could  not 
be  a  calmer,  graver,  more  studious,  mere  sober 
fellow  than  myself.  The  nMure  of  my  misde- 
meanor, meanwhile,  was  not  such  as  to  alienate 
from  «M  the  regard  of  my  young  companions ;  and 
I  will  answer  for  it,  that  on  entering  the  army,  no 
fellow  could  boast  a  more  extensive  circle  of 
friends.  At  Westminster,  they  used  to  eall  me 
•  Wargrave  the  peace-maker.'  I  never  had  a 
quarrel;  I  never  had  an  enemy.  Yet,  twelve 
months  afVer  joining  the  — ^th,  I  had  acquired  the 
opprobrium  of  being  a  quarrelsome  fellow ;  I 
had  fought  one  of  my  brother  officers,  and  was 
On  the  most  anoomfortable  terms  with  four 
others." 

"  And  this  sudden  change^—" 

"  Was  th«n  attributed  to  the  soamess  atising 
from  my  disappoiatments  in  life.  I  have  since 
ascribed  it  to  a  truer  origin— the  irritation  of  the 
doses  of  brandy,  tinged  with  sloe  juice,  which 
fotned  the  luxury  of  a  mess-cellar.  Smarting 
ander  the  consciousness  of  unpopularity,  I  fancied 
I  hated  my  profession,  when  m  fact  I  only  hated 
myself.  I  managed  te  get  on  half-pay,  and  re- 
tamed  to  my  mother's  ^nqnil  roof ;  tranquil  to 
monotony— tranqnil  to  duloess, — where,  instead 
of  regretting  the  brilliant  life  I  had  fonaken,  my 


peaee  of  miad  aad  euxtf  eontsatoent  — ne  hmA  «o 
me  at  onee.  There  was  ne  one  to  bear  me  com- 
pany over  the  bottle  ;  I  was  my  mother's  constant 
fnwp—ioa ;  I  seldom  tasted  wine ;  I  became 
healthy,  happy,  bekuved." 

"  Beloved  in  a  /ovrr's  sense  t" 

"Beloved  as  a  neighbor  and  a  fdktw^itixen. 
Bat  higher  distinctions  of  aflfeetian  followed.  A 
youB^  and  very  beaotifai  girl,  of  laok  and  fortnne 
sapenor  to  my  own,  dagned  to  encoarage  the 
humUs  veneration  with  which  I  regarded  her.  I 
became  emboldened  to  soUeit  her  heart  and  hand. 
My  moAer  assured  her  I  was  the  best  of  sons.  I 
readily  promised  to  be  the  best  of  husbands.  She 
believea  us  both ;  accepted  me — mairied  me ; 
and,  en  welcoming  home  my  lovely  gentle  Mary, 
all  rei^mbrance  of  past  sorrow  seemed  to  be  <^ 
■iterated.  Our  position  in  the  world,  if  not  bril- 
liant, was  honorable.  My  mother's  table  renewed 
those  heepitaiities  over  which  my  father  had  loved 
to  preside.  Mary's  three  lm>thets  were  our  con- 
stant guests ;  and  Wargrave — the  calm,  sober, 
ind(rient  Wargmve — once  more  became  fVvctiaas 
and  ill  at  ease.  My  poor  mother,  who  could  con- 
ceive no  fault  in  my  disposition — concluding  that, 
as  ia  other  instances,  the  husband  had  discovered 
in  the  daily  oempanienship  of  married  life,  faolts 
which  had  been  invisible  to  the  lover — ascribed  to 
poor  Mary  all  the  discredit  of  the  change.  She 
took  a  didike  to  her  daughter-in-law,  nay,  even  to 
Mrs.  Wargrave's  family,  friends,  and  aoqiiaint>- 
ances.  She  saw  Aat  after  they  had  been  dining 
with  me,  I  grew  morose  and  irritable  ;  and  attribu- 
ted the  fault  to  my  guests,  instead  of  to  tbo 
cursed  wine  their  company  compelled  me  to  swal- 
low." 

"  Your  wife  was  probably  more  diseeraiog?" 

"  No !  On  such  subjects,  women  are  not  en- 
lightened by  experience.  Even  the  vice  of  drunk- 
enness is  a  mystery  to  them,  nnless  when  chance 
exhibits  to  their  observatinn  some  miserable  brute 
lying  senseless  in  the  public  streets.  Mary  proba- 
bly ascribed  my  fractieusness  to  infirmity  of 
temper.  She  fimnd  me  less  good-humored  than 
she  had  expected,  and  more  easily  moved  by 
trifles.  The  morning  is  the  portion  of  the  day  in 
which  married  people  live  least  in  each  other's 
society ;  and  my  evenings  seldom  passed  without 
a  political  squabble  with  some  visiter,  or  a  storm 
with  the  servants.  The  tea  was  cold  :  the  news- 
paper did  not  arrive  in  time  ;  or  all  the  world  was 
not  exactly  of  my  own  opinion  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  ministers.  Fortunately,  poor  Mary's  time 
was  engrossed  by  preparations  for  the  arriral  of 
her  first  child,  a  pledge  of  domestic  happiness  cal- 
culated to  reconcile  a  woman  even  to  gi«ater  vex- 
ations than  those  arising  from  her  ho^tand's  irri- 
tability. Mary  palliated' all  my  bursts  of  temper, 
by  deolaring  her  opinion  that  'am  man  might 
possess  the  insipid  quality  of  good  humor ;  but 
that  Wargrave,  if  somewhat  hasty,  had  the  best 
heart  and  principles  in  the  worid.'  As  soon  as 
our  little  boy  made  his  appearance,  she  excited 
the  contempt  of  all  her  female  acouaintances,  by 
trusting  '  that  Harry  would,  in  all  respects,  re- 
semble his  father.'  Heavon  bless  her  for  her 
blindness !" 

Wargrave  paused  for  a  moment ;  dartng  which 
I  took  care  to  direct  my  eyes  towards  the  frigate. 

"  Among  those  fismale  friends,  was  a  certain 
Sophy  Cavendish,  a  cousin  of  Mary's ;  yonng, 
handsome,  rich, -richer  and  almost  as  handsome 
as   herself;  but   gifVed  with   that   int(mperkia 
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vhwei^  vbkk  \ie$kk  Md  ppxwpeoty  koj^. 
8«piiy  WW  a.  fearleM  cMatuie ;  the  «^y  peiseo 
WM  4id  not  skraik  fir(»B  nrfits  of  iU-tesa^M. 
When  I  aoelded,  ake  hantezea ;  wb«n  I  appeared 
sullen,  Bbe  piqued  me  into  eiieeifuliieM.  We 
sMially  met  in  norain^  viule,  whea  I  wat  in  a 
oieod  to  take  her  raiUenea  io  good  pait.  To  Ais 
playful  girl  it  unlwckily  eocuired  to  auegest  to 
her  cousin,  '  Why  don't  you  msAage  Wi^gTaTe 
W  I  do*  why  don't  you  laugh  him  out  of  bia  per- 
vendtyV  And  Mary,  to  whose  diapoaition  ajad 
niansers  all  these  agaceries  -were  foieign,  soon  be- 
gan to  asaunoe  a  nost  provoking  sportiTenese  » 
oar  domestic  disputes ;  would  seise  me  by  the 
hair,  the  sleeve,  point  her  finger  at  me  when  I 
vas  satlen,  and  laugh  heartily  wheo«Ter  I  indulged 
U  a  reproof.  I  tow  to  Heaven,  there  were  mo- 
ments when  this  innocent  folly  Biade  me  hate  her  I 
'  It  does  not  beeone  you  to  ape  the  monkey  tricks 
of  yoer  conno,'  cried  I,  one  night  when  ^e  had 
•mused  herself  by  filliping  water  at  me  across  the 
deaert-table,  while  I  was  eagaged  in  cio  intemper- 
ate professional  dispute  with  an  old  brother  offi- 
cer.— '  In  trying  to  make  me  kx^  like  a  fool,  yon 
only  make  a  fool  of  yoaiself !' — '  Don't  be  intiroi- 
rfated  by  a  few  big  words,'  cried  Miss  Gavendish, 
when  this  ebullition  was  reported  to  her.  '  Men 
and  nettles  nunt  be  bullied  into  tameness;  they 
have  a  sting  only  for  those  who  are  afraid  of  tbeoi 
— —  Persefere ! '  She  did  persevere  ;  and,  on  an 
eocaaion  equally  ill-timed,  again  the  angry  hus- 
band retorted  severely  upon  the  wife  he  loved. 
'  Yoa  must  not  banter  him  m  cempamf,'  said  So- 
phia. '  Ue  is  one  of  those  men  who  hate  being 
9hown  op  before  others.  But  when  you  are  alone, 
take  your  levenge.  Treat  his  anger  as  a  jest. 
Prove  to  him  you  are  not  afraid  of  him ;  and  since 
he  chooses  to  behave  like  a  child,  argue  with  him 
as  children  are  argued  with.' 

"  It  was  on  my  return  from  a  club-dinner,  that 
Mary  attempted  to  put  these  mischievous  precepts 
into  practice.  I  was  late — too  late ;  for,  against 
my  will,  I  had  been  detained  by  the  jovial  party. 
But,  instead  of  encouraging  the  apologies  I  was 
inclined  to  oBet  for  having  kept  ner  watching, 
Mary,  who  had  been  beguiling  the  time  of  my 
absence  in  her  dressing-room  with  an  entertaining 
book,  by  which  her  spirits  were  exhilarated,  began 
to  laugh  at  my  excuses ;  to  banter,  to  mock  me. 
I  begged  her  to  desist.  She  persisted.  I  grew 
•ogry.  She  replied  to  my  invectives  by  a  tiionsand 
absurd  accusations,  invented  to  iustify  her  mirth. 
I  bade  her  be  silent.  She  only  laughed  more 
londly.  I  stamped,  swore — raved  ; — she  ap- 
proached me  in  mimicry  of  my  violence.    /  struck 

When  Wargtave's  melancholy  voiee  subsided 
into  silence,  the  expressions  of  my  countryman, 
Tobin,  (the  prototype  of  Knowles)  involuntarily 
recurred  to  my  mind — 

«  The  man  who  lays  hia  hand, 
Save  in  the  way  of  kindness,  on  a  woman, 
b  a  wretch,  whom  'twere  base  flattery  to  call  a 
coward." 

"  I  know  not  what  followed  this  aet  of  bm- 
tality,"  cried  Wargrave,  rousing  himself.  "  I 
liave  a  &int  remembrance  of  kneeling  and  im- 
ploting,  and  ofiering  the  sacrifice  of  my  life  in 
atonement  for  such  ingratitade.  But  I  have  a 
yery  strong  one  of  the  patient  inunobilitv  which, 
ftom  that  moment,  poor  Mary  •asumea  in  my 


■nsMce.  She  ieited  ••  «m)M<  eke  aeviv 
laaghed  again.  What  worlds  'w«uU  I  ItvK  fpmt* 
had  she  remonstrated— defend^  htrseM' — resented 
the  injury  !  But  no !  Irora  that  fatal  eight,  like 
the  enchanted  princess  in  the  etery,  siie  became 
converted  into  marble  wheoever  her  husband  ap- 
proached^ her.  I  fancied — so  conscious  are  the 
guilty — that  she  sometimes  betrayed  an  am>{e- 
bensioB  of  leaving  our  diild  in  the  room  alone 
with  me.  Perhaps  she  thought  me  mod !  She 
was  right.  The  brief  insanity  inspired  by  wine 
had  alone  caused  me  to  raise  my  hand  against 
her." 

"  Bet  you  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  on  thi$ 
occasioB,  Mrs.  Wargrave  again  conferred  wi\h  her 
family  touching  your  conduct?" 

"  No  reasm  ;  yet  I  did  suppose  it.  I  knew  Um 
secret  had  been  kept  from  her  bretheie ;  for,  if 
not,  fine  manly  fellows  as  they  were,  nothing 
would  induce  them  again  to  sit  at  my  boturd.  But 
there  vxu  a  person  whoee  interference  between  me 
and  my  wife  I  dreaded  more  than  theirs  ;  a  brother 
of  Sophy  Cavendish,  who  had  loved  Mary  firMD 
her  childhood,  and  wooed  her,  and  been  dismissed 
shortly  after  her  acquaintance  with  myself.  That 
fellow  I  never  could  endure !  Horace  Cavendish 
was  the  reverse  of  his  sister ;  grave,  even  to  de- 
jeetioD  ;  eoM  and  dignified  in  bis  demeanor ;  sen- 
teMoBS,  taeimni,  rep«)sive.  M&ry  had  a  greet 
-oiNitinn  of  him,  although  shs  had  preferred  the 
vivacity  of  lay  raaaner,  and  the  impetuoaity  of  my 
character.  But  now  that  these  qualities  hod  been 
tamed  against  herself,  might  not  a  revulsnn  of 
feeling  cause  her  to  regret  her  cousin  *  She  moat 
have  felt  that  Horace  Cavendish  would  have  i»- 
lited  oa  execationer  to  hack  his  arm  off,  rather 
than  raise  it  against  a  woman  !  No  provocation 
would  have  eovsed  him  to  address  heir  in  thosB 
terms  of  ineult,  in  which,  on  mere  than  one  oee»> 
sioB,  I  had  indulged.  I  began  to  hate  him,  for  I 
felt  hale  in  hia  presence.  I  saw  that  he  was  my 
superior  in  temper  and  breeding ;  that  he  would 
have  made  a  hap^er  woman  of  ray  wife.  Yet  I 
had  no  pretext  for  dismissing  bin  my  hoose.  He 
came,  and  came,  and  sat  there  day  after  day, 
argning  upon  men  and  things,  in  his  calm,  mea- 
sured, dispaasionaie  voice.  He  could  not  bvlt 
hove  seen  that  he  was  odious  to  me  ;  yet  he  had 
not  the  deliescy  to  withdraw  from  our  society. 
Perhaps  he  thought  his  presence  necessary  to 
protect  his  cousin  1  Perhaps  he  thought  I  was 
not  to  be  trusted  with  the  deposit  of  her  happi- 


"  But  surely,"  said  I,  beginning  to  dread  the 
continuation  of  his  recital,  "  surely,  afler  what  had 
already  occurred,  you  were  careful  to  refrain  from 
the  stimulants  which  had  betrayed  you  into  an  un- 
worthy action?"  / 

"  Right.  I  uxM  careful.  My  temperance  was 
that  of  an  anchorite.  On  the  pretext  of  health.  I 
refrained  fur  many  months  from  tasting  wine. 
I  became  myself  aeain.  My  hrother84n-law 
called  me  milksop  !  I  cared  not  what  they  called 
me.  The  current  of  my  blood  ran  cool  and 
free.  I  wanted  to  conquer  back  the  confidence  of 
my  wife !" 

"But  perhaps  this  total  abstinence  rendered 
the  ordeal  still  more  critical,  when  you  were 
compelled  occasionally  to  resume  your  formor 
habits?" 

"  Right  again.  I  was  storing  a  magazine 
against  myself!  There  ocoarred  a  family  festival 
fiom  which  I  eould  not  absent  myself— the  wedp 
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ding  of  Sophy  Cwrendiah.  Eren  my  viite  Telaxed 
is  her  habitual  ooldnees  towards  me,  and  reqneated 
ine  to  join  the  party.  We  met ;  a  party  of  some 
thiny— giggling,  noisy,  brainless,  to  jest  and  to  be 
merry.  It  was  settled  that  I  must  'driok  the 
bride's  health  ;'  and  Mrs.  Wargrave  extended  her 
glass  towards  mine,  as  if  to  make  it  a  pledge  of 
reconciliation.  How  eagerly  I  quaffed  it !  The 
efaampagne  warmed  my  heart.  Of  my  free  will  I 
took  a  second  glass.  The  bridegroom  was  to  be 
toasted ;  then  the  family  into  wtiieh  Sophy  was 
marrying ;  then  the  family  she  was  quitting.  At 
length  the  health  of  Mrs.  Wargrave  was  proposed. 
Could  I  do  otherwise  than  honor  it  in  a  bumper ! 
I  looked  towards  her  for  furtlKr  encouragement- 
further  kindness;  but,  instead  of  the  expected 
•mile,  I  saw  her  pale,  trembling,  anxious.  My 
kindling  glances  and  heated  countenance  perhaps 
reminded  her  of  the  fatal  night  which  had  been 
the  origin  of  our  misunderstanding.  Yes,  she 
trembled ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  her  agitation,  I 
•aw,  or  fancied  I  saw,  a  look  of  sympathy  and 
good  understanding  pass  between  her  and  Horace 
Carendish.  I  turned  fiercely  towards  him.  He 
leffarded  me  with  contempt ;  that  look  at  least  I 
did  not  misinterpret :  but  I  revenged  it.'" 

Involuntarily  I  rose  from  the  parapet,  and 
walked  a  few  paces  towards  the  frigate,  in  order 
that  Waigrave  might  recover  breath  and  com- 
posure. He  followed  me — he  clung  to  my  arm  ; 
the  rest  of  his  narrative  was  spoken  almost  in  a 
whisper. 

"  In  the  mood  which  had  now  taken  possession 
of  me,  it  was  easy  to  give  offence ;  and  Cavendish 
appeared  no  less  ready  than  myself.  We  quai^ 
lelled.  Mary's  brother  attempted  to  jpaeify  na, 
but  the  purpose  of  both  was  settled.  I  saw  that 
he  looked  upon  me  as  a  venomous  reptile  to  be 
•roshed ;  and  I  looked  upon  him  as  the  lover  of 
Mary.  One  of  us  must  die  to  extinguish  snch 
deadly  hatred.  We  met  at  sunrise.  Both  were 
•ober  then.     I  shot  him  throogh  the  heart !"        > 

"  I  had  once  the  misfortune  to  act  as  second  in 
a  mortal  duel,  my  dear  Wargrave,"  said  I;  "I 
know  how  to  pity  you." 

"Not  you.'"  faltered  my  companion,  shndder- 
ing  with  emotion.  "  You  may  know  what  it  is  to 
contemplate  the  ebbing  blood,  the  livid  &ee,  the 
leaden  eye  of  a  victim ;  to  see  him  carried  log- 
like from  the  field;  to  feel  that  many  lips  are 
cursing  you — ^many  hearts  upbraiding  you ;  but 
yoo:  cannot  estimate  the  agony  of  a  position  such 
as  mine  with  regard  to  Mary.  I  surrendered  my- 
self to  justice  ;  took  no  heed  of  my  defence.  Yet 
surely  many  must  have  loved  me  ;  for,  on  the  day 
of  trial,  hundreds  of  witnesses  came  forward  to 
attest  my  humanity,  my  generosity,  my  mildness 
of  nature." 

"Mildness!" 

"  Ay  ! — Save  when  under  that  fatal  infloence, 
(the  inflnence  which  stimulates  my  lips  this  very 
moment,)  my  disposition  is  gentle  and  forbearing. 
But  they  adduced  something  which  almost  made 
me  long  to  refute  their  evidence  in  my  favor. 
Many  of  our  mutual  friends  attested  upon  oath 
that  the  deceased  had  been  observed  to  seek  occa- 
sions of  giving  me  offence.  That  he  had  oflen 
spoken  of  me  disparagingly,  threateningly;  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  say,  I  deserved  to  die !  I 
was  now  sure  that  Mary  had  taken  him  into  her 
confidence ;  and  yet  it  was  by  my  wife's  unceas- 
ing exertioiw  that  this  mass  of  evidence  had  been 
coUected  in  my  faror.    I  was  toquitted.    The 


court  rang  wHh  McIamatioM ;  tin  I  was  '  the  only 
son  of  my  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow  ;'  and  the 
name  of  Wargrave  commanded  respect  and  low 
from  many,  both  in  her  person  and  th&t  of  my 
wife.  The  Cavendish  family  had  not  availed  itself 
mercileeriy  against  my  life.  I  lefk  the  court  *  with- 
out a  blemish  upon  my  character,'  and  with  grati- 
tude for  the  good  offices  of  hundreds.  I  waa  not 
yet  quite  a  wretch." 

"  But  I  had  not  yet  seen  Mary !  On  the  plea 
of  severe  indisposition,  she  hsjd  refnined  m>m 
visiting  me  in  prison  ;  and  now,  that  all  danger 
was  over,  I  rejoiced  she  had  been  spared  the 
humiliation  of  such  an  interview.  On  the  eve  of 
my  trial,  I  wrote  to  her ;  expresmng  my  widies 
and  intentions  towards  herself  and  onr  child, 
should  the  event  prove  fatal ;  and  inviting  her  to 
accompany  me  instantly  to  the  continent,  should 
the  laws  of  my  country  spare  my  life.  We  could 
not  remain  in  the  centre  of  a  family  so  cruelly  dis- 
united, in  a  home  so  utteriy  desecrated.  I  im- 
plored her,  too,  to  allow  my  aged  mother  to  be- 
oome  our  companion,  that  she  might  sanction  my 
attempts  in  a  new  career  of  happiness  and  virtue. 
Bat,  although  relieved  by  this  explanation  of  my 
fiiture  views,  I  trembled  when  I  found  myself  once 
more  on  the  threshold  of  home.  To  meet  her 
again — to  fall  once  more  upon  the  neck  of  my 
poor  mother,  whose  blindness  and  infirmities  had 
forbidden  -  her  to  visit  me  in  durance !  What  a 
trial !  The  shouts  of  the  multitude  were  dying 
away  in  the  distance ;  my  sole  companion  was  l 
venerable  servant  of  my  father's  who  sat  sobbing 
by  my  side.  He  had  attended  as  witness  at  the 
trial.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  deep  moomiDg, 
probably  in  token  of  the  dishonor  of  his  master's 
house." 

"  The  windows  are  dosed,"  said  I,  lookiag 
anxiously  upwards,  tJS  the  carriage  stof^ied. 
"  Has  Mis.  Wargrave — has  mv  mother  quitted 
town  ?" 

"There  was  no  use  distressing  you.  Master 
William,  so  long  as  you  was  in  trouble,"  said  the 
old  man,  grasping  my  arm.  "  My  poor  old  mis- 
tress has  l>een  buried  these  six  weeks;  she  died 
of  a  stroke  of  apoplexy,  the  day  after  you  sur- 
rendered yourself.  We  buried  her,  sir,  by  your 
fiither." 

"  And  my  wifet"  said  I,  as  soon  as  I  oonld  re- 
cover my  utterance. 

"  I  don't  rightly  understand, — I  can't  quita 
make  out,— I  iMlieve,  sir,  you  will  find  a  letter," 
said  my  gray-headed  companion,  following  me 
closely  into  the  house. 

"From  Mary?" 

"  Here  it  is,"  he  replied,  opening  a  shutter  of 
the  cold,  grim,  cheerless  room,  and  pointing  to  the 
table. 

"From  Mary?"  I  again  reiterated,  as  I 
snatched  it  up.  "  No  !  not  from  Mary ;  not  even 
from  any  member  of  her  family ;  not  even  frmn 
any  friend, — from  any  acquaintance.  /(  teas  a 
lawyer's  letter ;  informing  me,  with  technical  pre- 
cision, that  '  his  client,  Mrs.  Mary  Wargrave. 
conceiving  she  had  just  cause  and  provocation  to 
withdraw  herself  from  my  roof,  had  already  taken 
up  her  abode  with  her  family  ;  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself,  by  the  strong  aid  of  the 
law,  against  any  opposition  I  might  ofier  to  her 
design ;  but  trusted  the  a&ir  would  be  amicably 
adjusted.  His  client,  Mrs.  Mary  Wargrave,  more- 
over, demanded  no  other  maintoiance  than  the 
trifle  allowed  by  her  marriage  settlemeat,  £ar  bar 


•epanto  use.  loMead  of  aeeompanTiiig  me  to 
the  coDtinent,  sbe  proposed  to  leside  with  her 
brotbeTs.' 

"  And  it  was  by  the  band  of  a  lawyer's  clerk  I 
was  to  learn  all  this !  The  woman — the  wife — 
whom  I  had  struck! — was  prepared  to  plead 
'  cruelty'  against  me  in  a  court  of  justice,  rather 
than  live  with  the  murderer  of  her  minion !  She 
knew  to  what  a  home  I  was  returning ;  sbe  knew 
that  my  household  gods  were  shattered ; — and  at 
such  a  moment  abandoned  me !" 

"  Drink  this,  Master  William,"  said  the  poor 
old  man,  returning  to  my  side  with  a  salver  and  a 
bottle  of  the  Madeira  which  had  been  forty  years 
in  bis  keeping.  "You  want  support,  my  dear 
boy;  drink  this." 

"  Give  it  me,"  cried  I,  snatching  the  glass  from 
his  hands.  "Another — another! — I  do  want 
support ;  for  I  have  still  a  task  to  perform. 
Stop  the  carriage ;  I  am  going  out.  Another 
glass ! — I  rmut  see  Mrs.  Wargrave ! — ^Where  is 
she?" 

"  Three  miles  off,  sir,  at  Sir  William's.  My 
mistress  is  with  h^r  elder  brother,  sir.  You  can't 
see  her  to-night.  Wait  till  morning ;  wail  till  you 
are  more  composed.  You  will  lose  your  senses 
with  all  these  cruel  shocks  !" 

"  I  have  lost  my  senses!"  I  exclaimed,  throw- 
ing myself  again  into  the  carriage.  "  And 
therefore  I  must  see  her, — mtut  see  her  before  I 
die." 

"  And  these  frantic  words  were  constantly  on 
my  lips  till  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  gate  of  Sir 
William  Brabazon.  I  would  not  suffer  it  to  enter, 
I  traversed  the  court-yard  on  foot;  I  wished  to 
give  no  announcement  of  my  arrival.  It  was 
dusk.  The  servant  did  not  recognize  me,  when, 
having  entered  the  offices  by  a  side-door,  I  de- 
manded of  a  strange  servant  admittance  to  Mrs. 
Wargrave.  The  answer  was  such  as  I  bad  an- 
ticipated. *MrB.  Wargrave  could  see  no  one. 
She  was  ill ;  had  onlr  just  risen  from  her  bed.' 
Nevertheless,  I  urged  the  necessity  of  an  imme- 
diate interview.  *1  must  see  her  on  business.' 
Still  less.  '  It  was  impossible  for  Mrs.  Wargrave 
to  see  any  person  on  business,  as  Sir  WUliam  and 
Mr.  Brabazon  bad  just  gone  into  town  ;  and  she 
was  quite  alone,  aod  much  indisposed.' — '  Take  in 
this  note,'  said  I,  tearing  a  blank  leaf  from  my 
pocket-book,  and  folding  it  to  represent  a  letter. 
And  following  with  caution  the  servant  I  de- 
spatched on  my  errand,  I  found  my  way  to  the 
door  of  Mary's  apartment.  It  was  the  beginning 
of  spring.  The  mvalid  was  sitting  in  a  large  arm- 
chair before  the  fire,  with  her  htlle  boy  asleep 
in  her  arms.  I  had  preceded  the  servant  into 
the  room;  and,  by  the  imperfect  fire-light,  she 
mistook  ma  for  the  medical  attendant  she  was  ex- 
pecting. 

"  '  Good  evening.  Doctor,'  said  she,  in  a  voice 
•o  faint  and  tremulous,  that  I  could  scarcely  recog- 
nize it  for  hers.  '  Yon  will  find  me  better  to- 
night.    But  why  are  you  80  late!' 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  find  me  too  early,"  said  I, 
placing  myself  resolutal}^  beside  her  chair,  "  unless 
you  are  disposed  to  annul  the  instrument  with 
which  yon  have  been  pleased  to  complete  the 
msasure  of  your  husband's  miseries.  Do  not 
tremble.  Madam;  do  not  shudder;  do  not  faint. 
You  have  no  personal  injury  to  apprehend.  I 
come  here,  a  broken-hearted  man,  to  learn  my 
award  of  VSp  or  death."  And,  in  spite  of  my 
filss  courage,  I  staggered  to  the  wall,  and  leaned 
•gainst  it  for  support. 
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"  <  My  broAm  wre  alaent,'  &Iteied  Muy.  <  I 
have  no  coanaellor  at  hand,  to  act  as  mediator 
between  us.' 

"  For  which  reason  I  hazard  this  appeal.  I 
am  here  to  speak  with  my  own  lipe  to  your  own 
ears,  to  your  own  heart.  Let  its  unbiassed  im- 
pulses condemn  me  or  absolve  me.  Do  not  decide 
upon  the  suggestions  of  others." 

"  '  I  have  decided,'  murmured  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
'  trrevocably.' 

"  No,  you  have  not!"  said  I,  again  approach- 
ing her ;  "  for  you  have  decided  without  listening 
to  the  defence  of  your  husband,  to  the  appeal  of 
nature.  Mary,  Mary  !  have  you  so  soon  furgotten 
the  vows  of  eternal  union  breathed  in  the  preaenc* 
of  God  ?  On  what  covenant  did  you  accept  my 
hand,  my  name,  my  tenderness  ?  On  that  of  a 
merciful  compromise  with  the  frailties  of  human 
nature ;  '  for  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for 
poorer,  in  sickness  and  in  health.'  It  hoi  been  for 
viorte,  for  I  have  been  perverse,  and  wayward, 
and  mad ;  it  has  been  for  poorer,  for  my  good 
name  is  taken  from  me  ;  it  hat  been  for  sickness, 
for  a  heavy  sickness  is  on  my  soul.  But  is  the 
covenant  less  binding?  Are  you  not  still  my 
wife? — my  wife  whom  I  adore, — my  wife  whom! 
have  injured, — my  wife,  whose  patience  I  would 
requite  by  a  whole  life  of  homage  and  adoration, 
— my  wife,  who  once  vowed  a  vow  before  the  Lord, 
that,  forsaking  all  oHiers,  she  would  cleave  to  mt 
alone  ?  Mary,  no  human  law  can  contravene  this 
primal  statute.  Mary,  you  have  no  right  to  cast 
trom  you  the  father  of  your  child." 

"  •  It  is  for  my  child's  sake  that  I  seek  to  with- 
draw from  his  authority,'  said  Mrs.  Wargrave, 
with  more  firmness  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  .a  firmness  probably  derived  from  the 
contact  of  the  innocent  and  helpless  being  she 
pressed  to  her  bosom.  '  No !  I  eoKMt  live  with 
you  again ;  my  confidence  is  gone,  mjr  respect  di- 
minished. 'This  boy,  as  his  faculties  become 
developed,  would  see  me  tremble  in  your  pre** 
ence ;  would  learn  that  I  fear  you  ;  that' 

"  That  you  despise  me  !  speak  out,  Madam ; 
speak  out! 

"  '  That  I  mty  you,'  continued  Mary,  reso- 
lutely ;  '  that  I  pity  you,  as  one  who  has  the  re- 
proach of  blood  upon  his  hand,  and  the  accusation 
of  ruffianly  injury  against  a  woman  on  his  con- 
science.' 

"  And  such  are  the  lessons  you  will  teach  him  ; 
lessons  to  lead  him  to  perdition,  to  damnation ; 
for,  by  the  laws  of  the  Almighty,  Madam,  bow- 
ever  your  kindred  or  your  lawyers  may  inspire 
you,  the  father,  no  less  than  the  mother,  must  bs 
honored  by  his  child." 

"  '  It  is  a  lesson  I  would  scrupulously  withhold 
from  him :  and,  to  secure  his  ignorance,  it  is  need- 
ful that  he  should  live  an  alien  from  bis  father's 
roof.  Wargrave,  our  child  must  not  grow  up  in 
observation  of  our  estntogement.' 

"  Then,  by  Heaven,  my  resolution  is  taken ! 
Still  less  shall  his  little  life  be  passed  in  watching 
the  tears  shed  by  his  mother  for  the  victim  of  an 
adulterous  passion !  You  have  appealed  to  the 
laws:  by  the  laws  let  us  abide.  The  child  is 
mine,  by  right,  by  enforcement.  Live  where  you 
will — defy  me  from  what  shelter  you  please ;  but 
this  little'  creature  whom  you  have  constituted  my 
enemy,  remains  with  me!  Surrender  him  to  me, 
or  dread  the  consequences!" 

"You  did  not!"  I  incoherently  gasped,  seiz- 
ing Wargrave  by  the  arm,  and  dreading,  I  knew 
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"  StTB  I  net  told  Ifvtt,"  lie  ttl^iM,  in  &  voioe 
wbi^  froB8  the  Mood  in  nry  venn,  **  Ihacti  beftw 
quitting  home,  I  had  swallowed  half  a  bottle  of 
Madeiral  My  fimne  was  heated,  my  brain  mad- 
dened !  I  saw  in  the  woman  before  me  only  the 
minion,  the  moomer  of  Horace  CatenAah.  I  had 
ho  longer  a  wife." 

And  you  dared  to  ininTeherV' 

"  Right,  boy ;  that  is  the  word, — dared!  It  was 
eowardly,  was  it  not  'i  bratal,  monstrous  !  Bay 
aomething  that  may  spare  my  own  bitter  self- 
accusations  !" 

Involuntarily  I  released  myself  from  his  aim. 

"  Yes !  Mary,  like  yourself,  prepared  herself 
for  Tiolence  at  my  hands,"  contmned  Wargrare, 
scarcely  noticing  the  movement ;  "  for  instinct- 
ively me  attempted  to  rise  and  approach  the  bell ; 
but,  encumbered  by  the  child,  or  by  her  own 
weakness,  she  fell  back  in  her  chair.  'Don't 
wake  him !'  said  she,  in  a  faint,  piteous  voice,  as 
if,  after  all,  kit  helplessness  constituted  her  best 
<Aefence. 

"  Give  him  up,  then,  at  once.  Do  you  think  I 
do  not  love  him !  Do  you  think  I  shall  be  less 
careful  of  him  than  yourselfl  Give  him  up  to  his 
father." 

"  For  a  moment,  as  if  overcome,  she  seemed 
Attempting  to  unclasp  the  little  hand  which,  even 
in  sleep,  Mung  tendeny  to  her  night  dress.  For  a 
moment  she  seemed  to  recognize  the  irresiBtibility 
f>f  my  claim. 

"  The  carriage  waits,  sud  I  sternly.  Where 
is  his  nurse?" 

•"I  am  his  nntse,'  cried  Mary,  banting  into 
«n  agony  of  tears.  '  I  will  go  with  him.  "l^  re- 
tain my  child,  I  will  consent  to  live  with  yon 
ag&in.' 

"  With  jnef  Am  I  a  worm,  that  yon  think  to 
trample  on  me  thus*  Live  with  me,  whom  you 
have  dishonored  with  your  pity,  yonr  contempt ; 
your  preference  of  another*  Rather  again  stand 
arraigned  before  a  criminal  tribunal,  than  accept 
such  a  woman  as  my  wife !" 

"  '  As  a  seroant  then  ;  let  me  attend  as  a  ser- 
vant on  this  little  creature,  so  dear  to  me,  so  pre- 
cious to  me,  so  feeble,  so'^— 

"  Is  it  Cavendish's  brat,  that  yon  j^ead  for  him 
80  warmly  t  cried  I,  iniiirinted  that  even  my 
child  should  be  preferred  to  me.  And  I  now  at- 
tempted to  remove  him  by  force  from  her  arms. 

"  >  Help !  help !  help !'  faltered  the  feeble  half- 
fainting  mother.  But  no  one  came,  and  I  per- 
Isisted.  Did  you  ever  attempt  to  hold  a  struggling 
ehild — a  child  that  others  were  stmggling  to  re- 
tain—a young  child — a  soft,  frail,  fe^le  child  T 
And  why  did  she  resist!  Should  not  she,  woman 
as  she  was,  have  known  that  mischief  would  arise 
from  such  contact?  She  who  had  tended  those 
delicate  limbs,  that  fragile  frame?  The  boy 
wakened  from  his  sleep — was  screaming  violently. 
He  struggled,  and  struggled,  and  moaned,  and 

Sisped.  But,  on  a  sudden,  his  shrieks  ceased, 
e  was  still,  silent,  breathless" 

"Dead!"  cried  I. 

"  So  she  imagined  at  the  moment,  when,  at  the 
mmmons  of  her  fearful  shrieks,  the  servants 
rushed  into  the  room.  But  no,  I  had  not  again 
become  a  murderer ;  a  new  curse  was  in  stoVe  for 
me.  When  medical  aid  was  procured,  it  was 
found  that  a  limb  was  dislocated :  the  spine  in- 
jured ;  the  boy  a  cripple  for  life !" 

"  What  must  have  been  his  father's  remorse !" 

"His  father  was  spared  the  intelligence.— It 


Was  not  wT  ibnrteen  months  unt  I  waft  i^mo^ed 
fttttn  die  private  madhouse,  to  whidi,  that  fatal 
night,  I  was  conveyed,  a  raving  maniac.  The 
innuence  of  wine,  pasHon,  honor,  had  induced 
epilepsy ;  from  which  I  was  only  roused  to  a  state 
of  fi«nzy.  Careful  treatment  and  solitude  gradu- 
ally restored  me.  Legal  steps  had  been  taken  by 
the  Brabazon  family  during  my  confinement ;  ana 
mymutilated  boy  is  placed,  by  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  For 
some  time  after  my  recovery  I  became  a  wanderer 
on  the  continent,  with  the  intention  of  wasting  the 
remnant  of  my  blighted  existence  in  restless  cb- 
scurity.  But  I  soon  felt  that  the  best  propitiation, 
the  beat  sacrifice  to  ofifer  to  my  injured  wife  and 
child,  was  an  attempt  to  conquer,  for  their  sake, 
an  honorable  position  in  society.  I  got  placed  oa 
full-pay  in  a  regiment  appointed  to  a  foreign  sta- 
tion. I  made  over  to  my  boy  the  whole  of  my 
property.  I  pique  myself  on  living  on  my  pay, — 
on  drinking  no  wine, — on  absenting  myself  from 
all  the  seductions  of  society.  I  lead  a  life  of  pen- 
ance, of  penitence,  of  pain.  But,  some  day  or 
other,  my  little  victim  will  leam  the  death  of  his 
father,  and  feel  that  he  devoted  his  wretched  days 
to  the  duties  of  an  honorable  profession,  in  order  to 
spare  him  further  dishonor  as  the  son  of  a  sia- 
die." 

"  Thank  God !"  was  my  mnimured  ejacnl»- 
tion,  when  M  this  moment  1  pert^ived  die  boat  of 
the  Astrea ;  whose  approach  enabled  me  to  cover 
my  emotion  with  the  bustle  of  parting.  There 
was  not  a  word  of  consolation— of  palliation,  to  be 
offered  to  snch  a  man.  He  had  mdeed  aAnded 
me  a  fearful  commentary  on  my  text.  Never 
befbre  had  I  duly  appreciated  the  perils  and  dan- 
gers of  Wii»« ! 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  stimulus,"  murmutBd  I, 
as  T  slowly  rejoined  my  companions,  "  that  judge 
and  juror  recur  for  Strength  to  inspire  their  ite- 
crees ;  to  such  an  influence,  that  captain  and 
helmsman  turn  for  courage  in  the  storm  ;  to  such 
a  connaelloT,  the  warrior  relers  his  rannceovres  on 
the  day  of  battle;  nay,  that  the  minister,  the 
chancellor,  the  sovereign  himself,  dedicate  tin 
frailty  of  their  nature !  That  human  life,  tiiat 
human  happiness,  should  be  subjected  to  so  dev3- 
ish  an  instmment!  Against  all  other  enemies, 
we  fortify  ourselves  with  defence ;  to  this  master- 
fiend  we  open  the  doors  of  the  citadel.' 

My  meditations  were  soon  cut  short  by  the  joy- 
ous chorus  of  a  drinking-song,  with  which  Loid 
Thomas'  decoctions  inspired  the  shattered  les- 
son of  the  commandajits,  superior  and  inferior,  of 
His  Majesty's  ship  the  Astrea. 


Atmosfberic  Bailwats. — People  are  beginning  le 
think  the  atmosphere  may  be  turned  to  more  account 
than  merely  bieathine  it  into  their  Inngs.  Its  pres- 
stue  has  been  endured,  since  the  creation  of  the  wtxU 
to  these  our  days,  without  notice :  but  now  the  thongbt 
has  struck  oar  clever  men  that  this  should  be  born* 
no  longer  With  the  laxtuz-fairt  idleness  of  our  ances- 
tors. It  was  at  first  proposed  to  blow  people  tbroa^ 
tunnels  by  the  pressure  at  one  end ;  but  they  disliked 
being  kept  so  much  in  the  dark  in  these  days  of  iUa- 
mination:  so  the  carriages  are  now  placed  uotsids 
the  tube,  and,  up-hill  or  down-hill,  the  same  atmo- 
sphere that  presses  on  their  bodies  sends  them  along 
with  a  velocity  that  knows  no  bounds  but  that  with 
which  air  rushes  into  void — at  the  rate  of  some  thir- 
teen thousand  feet  in  a  second.  Sucely  this  is  i 
thing  new  under  the  sun. — Sptct0^.  . 


van  ae  lokd  sldoh. 
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nt  Pvblk  mtd  PrwiOe  L^  tf  Lord  Omualler 
JSUhn,  inchiding  ii*  CBrrtnomdenee,  and  £Ua»- 
ttonsj'rom  the  Anecdote  Book,  written  by  kimtdf. 
By  Horace  Twiss,  Esq.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Counsel.    3  vols.  8to.     London,  1844. 

In  the  Law  Maguiiw  of  1839i,  appealed  a  Mtics 
•f  papen  on  tbe  liie  of  Lord  Eldon,  oomipilied 
with  Roch  caie,  and  incloding  commenta  on  the 
whole  so  just,  that  perhaps  a  revised  collection  of 
them  was  all  the  public  may  have  expeot«d;  but 
the  preseikt  Eail  found,  on  exanunatioBr  that  ns/- 
teriaJs  equally  authentic  asd  interesting  romainnd 
untouched ;  and  he  has  been  fortwuttaia  ebtaiaisg> 
the  serrices  of  Mi.  Twiss  for  the  axraafeneBt.of 
a  copioua  and  regular  biography.  This  gestle- 
nan  bad  always,  on  a  few  isiportaat  sulqeeta, 
maintained  opiuons  difisreat  fiioin  thoa«  of  the 
venerated  dianoeUot ;.  bat  bis  noble  fjdmd  ngfatly 
anticipated  that  bo  sueh  cirooastanee  would  be 
allowed  to  interfile  with  the  fulBeoe  and  laimeae 
of  his  hiatorioal  record.  Mr.  Twise  iq;)pean  t»  na 
to  have  apquitted  himself,  a«  to  all  potnta  of  qon- 
trorersy,  with  an  exemplary  uuen  of  henes^  and 
(Qodesty— neither  dissembling  his  petaoaal  views, 
nor  unneceeswrily,  upon  any  temptatton,  ^ojeetiag 
them.  His  main  narrative  is  freely  and  unaffect- 
edly written — manly  and  spirited— <«  proper  oooar 
sions  intenpersed  with  passages  of  truS' eloquence ; 
the  reader  feels  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of 
extensive  knowledge  in  life  and  s&ira — acute, 
aagacioDs,  thoroughly  despiaiog  cast  and  elapttape.- 
We  cannot  speak  with  the  same  nnmixed  appro- 
bation of  the  selections  iVom  the  chancellor's  cor- 
respondence. Of  course  he  asked  and  received 
the  penmasion  of  those  whose  letters  to  his  lord- 
ship are  here  piHited— or  of  their  proper  repre- 
sentatives ;  but  we  must  think  that  in  sundry  cases 
these  parties  ought  not  to  haive  bass,  thu«  early, 
called  upon  to  either  grant  or  withhold  such  eon- 
aent.  Nor  ean  we  eompliment  Mr.  Twiss  unre- 
aervedly  on  the  use  he  has  made  of  a  cwtain 
"  Anecdote  Book,"  the  amusement  of  o«togeB»- 
rian  chair-days  at  Elncombe,— or  of  sooie  papers 
of  reminiscences  by  surviving  connexions.  From 
these  sources  he  ha*,  drawn  tuidoobtedly  many 
valuaUe  iUustrati«a»  of  ehafaoter  and  manaen ; 
but  an  an^  >»pply  *1m>  of  bald  Joe  Millers,  and 
dismal  puns,  and  pointless  details  of  duB  doings. 
We  hope  to  see  all  such  heavy  leduadanoi/M 
cleared  awfty  iron  a  seoond  tiiliea.  This  is  a. 
sterling  book ;  it  will  live,  aad  n»  pain?  oaglkt  to 
be  grudged. 

It  would  b«  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  one 
srtieie,  to  eompiise  any  adequate  examination  of 
eves  a  few  of  the  great  questions,  legal  and  polit- 
ical, with  which  Lord  Eldon's  name  must  be  con- 
nected by  every  future  historian  of  Great  Britain. 
Ws  shall  make  no  attempt  of  this  nature;  re- 
serving QDtU  another  number  whatever  we  may 
desire  to  say  of  Lord  Eldon  as  one  of  tho  greatest 
of  lawyers  and  of  judges,  sod  of  Mr<  Twim' 


estiBate  of  hioi  as  sueh  in  tlio  elosing*  riiapters— > 
wi»  shall  at  pi«s«Dt  deal  exchuively  with  tho 
Mtmoitt,  and  e»deavor  to  seteet  aneodoles  and 
specimens  of  eortespondenoe,  which  may  bring 
our  readers  better  aoquainted  with  tbe  personal 
obaraotwr  and  eondhiet  of  tbe  man,  and  the  canrss 
of  his  rekiioiis  with  emfauHit  oonteaporaries,  as  a 
minister  of  t)M  crown. 

Ingiis  is  a  rare  name  in  Soetland,  but  Scott  has 
feota,  an  early  period  been  a  very  common  one  in 
England.  No  one  is  likely  to  doubt  that  some 
pregenitor  of  Lord  StoweH  and  Lord  Eldon  had 
endgrated  ftom  Scotland  into  Northnraberland ; 
b«t  it  is  tits  glory  of  these  great  men  that  their 
ancestry  was  toe  ebecare  to  be  traceable  beyond 
the  grejn^ather,  whose  legal  designation,  in  early 
aad  laiddle  lift,  was  <'  William  9eo«,  of  Sand- 
gate,  yeoman,"— his  ultimate  position  that  of 
oleik  IB  a  coal^fttter's  warehouse  at  Newcastle. 
WitUam,  son  of  this  yeoman  and  clerk,  became 
himsrif  a  master  ooal-fitter — a  member  of  the 
ancient  fraternity  of  OoiAnm*  in  that  town — • 
cafeiy,  worthy,  and  latterly  prosperous  trades- 
man. Mr.  Twiss  might  as  well  have  omitted  all 
allusion  to  some  vague  and  idle  claims  of  a  d»> 
seent  ftvca  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Scotch 
hrailies  nsoted  Scott— the  once  great  house  of 
Balweario— (that  of  winch  the  wizard,  "  AuM 
Miohael,"  was  ^ief)— still  re^ectably  lepre- 
semed  by  the  banronets  of  Anerum.  It  is  not  even 
said  that  there  was  any  traditioa  of  such  a  lin- 
eage. The  sole  evidence  for  it  amounts  to  this : 
that  when  distinguidied  graduates  at  Oxford,  the 
sons  of  the  ooal-fitter  used  seals  exhibiting  the 
atmeiial  bearings  of  Belwearie.  Only  this  morn- 
ing onr  eye  reeted^on  a  newspaper  advertisement 
by  a  seal-engittver,  closing  in  these  terms : — "  N. 
B.  Arms  found  withont  extra  charge."  Neither 
the  yeeman  of  Sandgate  nor  the  Oestman  of 
Newcastle  ever  dreamt  of  pedigrees  or  escutch- 
eons. 

The  ceal-fitter  is  the  intermediate  agent  between 
the  lisseo  of  a  coal-pit  and  the  shipper  of  coals. 
Mr.  Scott's  house  and  eoal-ysrd  were  situated 
near  the  river,  in  one  of  the  narrow  lanes  of  old 
Neweaetle — Love  Lane.  Those  lanes  have  the 
local  aKas  of  dutrta.  Lord  Eldon  puzzled  the  chan- 
cery bar,  on  some  occasion,  by  mentioning  firom 
the  bendi  that  he  was  "born  in  a  ohare-fbot." 
It  was  well  for  him  and  for  his  country  that  his 
dder  brother  William  eould  net  have  told  the 
same  story.  When  their  mother  was  about  to  bo 
confined  for  the  first  time — September,  1745— the 
neighborhood  was  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
Scottish  rebels ;  and  she  was  removed,  for  se- 
curity, to  the  house  of  her  father,  in  the  village 
of  Heworth,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Tyne.  It 
has.of^  been  told,  with  grave  circumstantiality, 

*  Aooaidisg  to  Camden,  the  Oattmen  were  originally 
so  called  as  trading  priocipaUy  to  the  Ott-tae,  or  Ea*t 
am,  i.e.  the  Baltic;  but  there  is  much  dispute  about 
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tlMt  aite  «M  taken  ill  Ja«t  as  the  HigUaoden 
wore  aboat  to  iiiTeat  the  town,  and  amoggled  over 
the  walla,  and  down  into  a  boat  on  the  river,  after 
all  egren  had  been  forbidden  by  the  magistrates. 
This  was  not  so ;  but  the  Heworth  midwife  took 
fright  during  the  tniTail,  and  a  NewcasUe  surgeon, 
Bommuned  to  her  assistance  after  the  gates  were 
barred  for  the  night,  had  to  scale  the  wall  at  the 
chare-foot.  The  important  circumstance  is  that 
William's  birth  took  place  in  the  ooonty  palatine 
of  Durham. 

John  Soott,  the  fatoie  Chancellor,  was  bom  on 
the  4lh  of  June,  1761 — near  six  years  later  than 
William.  Though  their  parents  had  thirteen  chil- 
dren, only  one  other  son,  Henry,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, sorvived  in&ncy.  The  boys  were  all  put  to 
the  old  grammar-school  of  Newcastle,  then  exceed- 
ingly well  conducted  by  the  Rer.  Hugh  Moises, 
who  among  his  assistants  had,  for  the  arithmetical 
department,  no  less  a  person  than  the  afterwards 
celebrated  mathematician,  Hutton.  In  this  semi- 
nary William  Scott's  extraordinary  talents  were 
rapidly  deTeloped ;  and  John,  in  due  season,  sup- 
ported the  credit  of  the  ftmily  name.  To  the  end 
of  their  days,  both  retained  a  most  giateftd  sense 
of  their  obligations  to  the  early  care  and  Idndnese 
of  Mr.  Moises.  The  particular  anecdotes  here 
recorded  of  their  schoolboy  life  are  worthless — ^with 
one  exception,  and  as  to  that  we  have  our  doubts. 
It  is  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  used  to  expect 
from  their  boys,  on  a  Sunday  erening,  some  proof 
that  they  had  been  attentive  to  the  sermon  they 
had  heard  at  church,  and  that  William  and  John 
acquitted  themselves  in  this  matter  equally  to  their 
worthy  parents'  satisfaction,  but  in  different  ways 
—William  retracing,  in  a  few  clear  sentences,  the 
pith  of  the  preacher's  argument ;  while  John  sur- 
prised the  circle,  and  occasionally  wearied  it,  by  the 
almost  verbatim  accuracy  of  bis  report.  The  story 
has  much  the  air  of  an  er  post  facto.  For  the  rest, 
it  is  sufficiently  indicated  that,  with  all  their  exem- 
plary diligence  as  to  lessons  of  every  sort,  they 
were  neither  of  them  grave  plodding  boys,  bat 
both  took  their  full  share  in  all  the  sports  and 
pranks  and  trickeries  of  their  coevals.  Both  had 
remarkably  vigorous  constitutions,  and  animal 
spirits  to  correspond.  If  we  may  not  say  that  the 
great  man  is  almost  always  made  of  such  materi- 
als, the  rule  admits  most  rare  exception  as  to  the 
great  lawyer. 

It  appears  that  the  good  coal-fitter  kept  his 
Christmas  in  the  genial  fashion  so  well  represented 
in  the  text,  and  also  on  the  frontispiece,  of  Mr. 
Dickens'  charming  Prose  Carol  of  1843.  All  the 
people  in  his  employment,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  partook  of  his  roast  beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding ;  and  when  the  warehouse  was  cleared  for 
the  ball,  the  first  admired  performance  was  a  pas 
*tul — "  Master  Jacky's  hornpipe." 

When  William  approached  his  fifteenth  Irirthday, 
his  father  intimated  to  Mr.  Moises  that  he  meant 
to  take  the  boy  from  school,  and  bind  him  appren- 


tice to  himself.  Mr.  Moises  expressed  mnch  regret 
— assured  Mr.  Scott  that  the  lad  had  in  him  that 
which  must  ensure  success  in  any  of  the  learned 
professions — and  suggested  that,  from  the  accident 
of  his  birthplace,  he  was  entitled  to  be  a  competi- 
tor for  one  of  certain  scholarships  at  University 
College,  Oxford,  set  apart  for  natives  of  "  the  biah- 
oprick."  Withont  some  such  help,  Mr.  Scott 
could  not  in  prudence,  at  that  stage  of  his  own 
career,  have  entertained  the  scheme  of  sending  a 
son  to  college.  William  was  delighted  at  the  new 
proepeet — tried,  and  won ;  and  this  was  the  great 
turning-point  in  the  fortunes  of  both  the  illostrioits 
brothers ;  for  William  Scott  covered  himself  with 
honor  in  his  early  academical  career,  and  before 
John  was  old  enough  for  leaving  Mr.  Moises,  had 
become  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college — one  of  the 
established  authorities  and  principal  ornaments  of 
Oxford.  He  had  watched  over  John's  progress 
with  at  once  a  fraternal  and  a  parental  zeal,  and 
now  urged  on  their  father  to  repeat  the  experiment 
which  already,  in  his  own  case,  had  proved  emi- 
nently successful.  John's  ambidon  bad  been 
naturally  stirred  in  that  direction ;  and  in  May, 
1706,  he  set  oat  for  Alma  Mater,  to  be  entered  as 
a  commoner  imder  the  tatorship  of  William. 

"I  have  seen  it  remarked,"  says  Lord  Eldon  in  his 
Anecdote  Book,  (1827,)  "that  something  which  in 
early  youth  captivates  attention,  influences  future  life 
in  all  stages.  I  came  up  from  Newcastle  in  a  coach 
then  denominated,  on  account  of  its  quick  travelling, 
as  travelling  was  then  estimated,  a  fly ;  being,  as 
well  as  I  remember,  nevertheless,  three  or  four  da]rs 
and  nights  on  the  road.  There  was  no  such  velocity 
as  to  endanger  overturning,  or  other  mischief.  On 
the  panels  of  the  carriage  were  painted  the  words 
Sot  cito,  si  sat  btne,  [i.  e.,  gmdt  enough,  if  b«0 
enough] — words  which  made  a  most  lasting  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  and  have  had  their  infiaence  apca 
my  conduct  in  all  subsequent  life.  Their  effect  ns 
heightened  by  circumstances  during  and  immediately 
after  the  journey.  A  Quaker,  who  was  a.  ieUow- 
traveller,  stopped  the  coach  at  the  inn  at  Toxford, 
desired  the  chambermaid  to  come  to  the  cooch-door, 
and  gave  her  a  sixpence,  telling  her  that  he  forgot  to 
give  it  her  when  he  slept  there  two  years  before.  I 
was  s  very  saucy  boy,  and  said  to  him,  'Friend, 
have  yon  seen  the  motto  on  this  coach  ! ' — '  No.' — 
'  Then  look  at  it ;  for  I  think  giving  her  only  sixpence 
rum  is  neither  sat  cito  nor  sat  bote.'  After  I  got  to 
town,  my  brother  met  me  at  the  White  Horse  in  Fet- 
ter Lane,  Holbom,  then  the  great  Oxford  honse.  He 
took  me  to  see  the  play  at  Drnry  Lane.  Love  fdayed 
Jobson  in  the  farce,  and  Miss  Pope  played  NeU. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  house,  it  rained  bard. 
There  were  then  few  hackneyH»)aches,  and  we  got 
both  into  one  sedan-chaif.  Taming  out  of  Fleet 
Street  into  Fetter  Lane,  there  was  a  sort  of  contest 
between  chairmen.  Our  sedan-chair  wa<:  overset 
with  us  in  it.  This,  thought  I,  is  more  than  sat  dtt, 
and  it  certainty  is  not  sat  bene.  In  short,  in  all  that  I 
have  had  to  do  in  fhtnre  life,  professional  and  judi- 
cial, I  have  always  felt  the  effect  of  this  early  admo- 
nition on  the  panels  of  the  vehicle  which  conveyed 
nie  ftom  school,  Sat  dto,  si  sat  bene.  It  was  the 
impression  of  this  which  made  me  that  deliberative 
judge— as  some  have  said,  too  deliberative  j — and 
reflection  upon  all  that  is  past  will  not  authorize  me 
to  deny  that,  whilst  I  have  been  thinking  sat  dta, » 
sat  bent,  I  may  not  have  sufficiently  recollected  sat 
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Lord  Stowell  osed  to  tbll  that  wben  be  had  to 
introdaoe  John  »t  Oxford,  he  was  quite  ashamed 
of  the  mere  boyishness  of  his  appearance— he  was 
not  qnite  fifteen ;  but  he  had  been  so  well  pre- 
pared, and  continued  to  use  such  diligence,  that 
before  the  lapse  of  a  year,  he  stood  for  and  carried 
a  fellowship  in  Unirersity  College,  open  to  natives 
of  Northumberland  ;  and  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  ever  was  looked  upon  as  at  all 
likely  to  rival  his  elder  brother  in  classical  attain- 
ments, the  strength  of  his  understand,  and  variety 
•ad  accuracy  of  his  information,  had  raised  his 
character  high  before  he  took  his  first  degree.  In 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  he  won  the  prize  for 
the  Essay  in  English  Prose  :  subject,  "  The  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  foreign  travel ;" 
but  so  shy  was  he,  that  friends  had  actually  to 
sbove  him  into  the  rostrum  when  the  production 
was  to  be  recited  at  the  Commemoration.  Among 
his  contemporaries  at  University  were  several 
persons  subsequently  of  high  eminence— among 
others,  Sir  William  Jones,  Lord  Moira,  and  Mr. 
Windham.  John  Scott  appears  to  have  been 
through  life  regarded  with  kindness  by  all  who 
had  mixed  familiarly  with  him  at  this  period  ;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  profited  largely  by  his  remem- 
branoe.  No  temperance  medal  vras,  in  those  days, 
among  the  usual  objects  of  Oxonian  ambition. 
The  "  Anecdote  Book"  has  some  sad  stories  abont 
doctors  and  dons  in  their  cups ;  and  Mr.  Twiss 
advisedly  quotes  these  before  producing  this  para- 
graph of  his  own. 

"  When  Christ  Church  meadow  was  overflowed  and 
sufficiently  firozen  for  skating,  people  used  to  ply  on 
the  ice  with  kegs  of  brandy  and  other  cordials  for  the 
skaters.  John  Scott,  then  an  ander-gradoate,  was 
sk&ting  over  a  part  of  the  meadow  wliere  the  ice, 
being  ufirm,  broke  in,  and  let  him  into  a  ditch,  up  to 
his  neck  in  water.  When  he  had  scrambled  out,  and 
was  dripping  from  the  collar  and  oozing  from  the 
stockings,  a  brandy-vender  shuffled  towaMs  him  and 
recommended  a  glass  of  something  warm ;  upon 
whkh  Edward  Norton,  of  University  College,  a  son 
of  Lord  Orantley,  sweeping  past,  cried  out  to  the 
rrtuter :  <  None  of  your  brandy  for  that  wet  young 
man— he  never  drinks  but  when  he  is  drv.' " — vol.  i., 
p.  54. 

Tery  near  the  end  of  his  life,  when  Lord  Abing- 
don brought  some  motion  about  the  game  laws  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  the  Ex-Chancellor  Eldon 
took  occasion  to  confess,  that  probably  no  one  had 
poached  more  diligently  on  that  noble  family's 
preserves  than  himself.  They  are  very  near  Ox- 
ford. But  it  is  not  likely  that  he  had  done  great 
damage.  Somebody  asked  Lord  Stowell  once, 
whether  his  brother  was  a  good  shot.  He  an- 
swered with  his  usual  sly  gravity,  "  1  believe  he 
kills  a  good  deal  of— time." 

After  taking  his  degree  he  continued  to  reside 
as  fellow,  meaning  at  the  proper  age  to  take  holy 
orders,  and  looking  to  a  dMeqe  living  as  his  ulti- 
mate provision  in  life.  Such  would,  ptcbably, 
have  been  the  issue,  but  for  almighty  love. 
Spending  the  long  Twsttion  of  1771  in  ths  north, 


he  saw,  it  is  said,  for  the  first  time,  and  at  some 
distance  from  Newcastle,  (in  Sedgefield church,  to 
wit,)  Miss  Elizabeth  Surtees,  the  daughter  of  a 
leading  banker  in  his  native  town,  and  he  was 
instantly  smitten  with  a  lasting  passion.  He  had, 
it  seems,  been  susceptible  in  this  way  even  when 
at  school.  According  to  the  anecdote  book,  he 
was  "  always  in  love."  Miss  Snrtees  was  only  in 
her  seventeenth  year,  but  already  talked  of  as  "the 
Newcastle  Beauty."  The  Oxonian's  personal 
advantages  were  not  unworthy  of  a  beauty's  no- 
tice ;  he  was  a  singularly  handsome  young  man, 
and,  as  all  who  remember  him  in  advanced  age 
will  also  believe  without  difficulty,  a  most  agreea- 
ble one.  The  banker  was  alarmed,  and  sent  hia 
daughter  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in  the  neighboi>- 
hood  of  Henley-upon-Thames,  in  order  that  she 
might  be  out  of  John  Scott's  way ;  but  she  had 
not  been  recalled  when  the  Oxford  term  commenc- 
ed, and  Oxford  is  within  an  easy  "lover's  jour- 
ney" of  Henley.  Next  summer  Mr.  John  again 
visited  Newcastle :  he  found  it  generally  believed 
that  a  very  rich  old  gentleman,  recently  a  widower, 
was  numbered  among  the  numerous  aspirants  for 
the  fair  BSizabeth's  favor,  and  that  his  pretensions 
were  supported  warmly  by  Mr.  Surtees.  What- 
ever accelerated  the  romance,  it  galloped  to  a  con- 
clusion ;  for  on  a  moonless  night  of  September, 
1773,  Miss  Bessy  trusted  herself  to  a  ladder  ;  a 
post-chaise  was  ready — the  fugitives  were  safe 
across  the  border  before  either  of  them  was  missed, 
and  married  early  next  day  at  Blackshields — not, 
however,  by  a  blacksmith,  nor  even  by  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  but  by  an  Episcopal  minister.  The 
couple  immediately  returned  southwards,  and 
reaching  Morpeth  at  nightfall,  were  greeted  with 
the  announcement  that  a  marching  regiment  had 
just  halted  there,  and  that  there  was  no  lodging  to 
be  bad  for  money  or  love.  The  landlady  of  the 
inn,  however,  on  being  made  aware  of  their  cir- 
cumstances, behaved  herself  like  a  Christian 
woman,  and  abdicated  her  own  chamber.  When 
their  evasion  was  discovered,  great  was  the  wrath 
at  the  banker's ;  not  less  the  consternation  in  the 
chare-foot ;  and  the  coal-fitter,  after  reading  the 
letter  which  Mr.  John  had  left  behind  him,  looked 
so  black  that  his  daughters  were  all  drowned  in 
tears,  expecting  hard  resolutions.  In  the  course 
of  two  dajrs,  however,  the  fother  melted,  and  when 
the  fugitives  drew  their  curtains  on  the  third 
morning  at  the  Nag's  Head  in  Morpeth,  the  first 
object  that  met  their  eyes  was  a  familiar  one,  the 
sure  herald  of  tidings  firom  home— the  favorite  dog  * 
of  the  bridegroom's  younger  brother.  Henry  was 
in  search  of  them,  charged  with  a  missive  which 
began  with  severity,  but  ended  with  an  invitation 
to  Love  Lane,  where  the  hero  and  heroine  took 
up  their  quarters  accordingly  the  same  evening. 
Mr.  Surtees,  on  understanding  where  the  culprits 
had  been  so  speedily  sheltered,  proclaimed  his 
conviction  that  all  the  Scotts  had  been  accomplices 
in  the  abdnetion ;  and  for  some  time  would  listen 
to  no  protestation  whatever  on  that  Mbjeot.  ^  -  - 
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It  is  taU  (aa4  Ml.  tWf  Mbom  Io  keUere  lb* 
8tory)  that  a  wealthy  and  duldleaa  old  citixea  of 
Newcastle  called  on  the  coal-fittei  at  this  crisis, 
and  aAer  expressing  his  apprehensions  that  Mr. 
SuTtees  was  too  proud  to  relent,  offered  to  provide 
St  eaca  for  the  younff  couple,  by  taking  John  Seott 
iata  paitnenhip  with  himself,  as  a  gioeer;  that 
both  iiitbei  and  son  received  thi»  oonunanication 
with  much  thankfulness ;  but  that  John  considered 
it  due  to  his  elder  brother  that  his  opinion  should 
be  obtained  before  a  decision  was  made  ;  and  that 
WilHam  Scott's  answer  alone  tamed  dte  scale 
afainat  the  figs. 

Era  long  raelinge  sofiened,  and  matters  were 
ananged.  Oa  the  7th  January,  1773,  Mr.  Sur- 
tees  covenanted  to  pay  JCIOOO,  as  his  daughter's 
portion,  with  five  per  cent,  interest  until  payment ; 
and  Mr.  Seott  vei^  handsomely  settled  Jf  9000  in 
like  mamKr,  o»  his  sea  John.  The  couple  were 
thai  re-married  in  fade  acckmm,  in  preaenoe  of  both 
familiea,  aad  set  off  fox  the  south;  "where," 
writes  the  future  Chancellor  at  the  time,  "  I  have 
now  two  strings  to  my  bow."  Though  his  fellow- 
ship was  legmly  determined  by  his  marriage,  it 
was  customary  to  allow  "  a  year  of  grace,"  daring 
which  aoch  a  marriage  remained  Mitly  oaobaerr- 
ed  ;  so  that  had  a  college  livinf^  fallen  within  the 
twelve  months,  he  might  accept  it,  and  take  orders 
according  to  his  original  plan.  This  was  one 
string,  lie  no  doubt  owed  the  other  to  his  bro- 
ther's advice  and  assistance.  He  entered  himself 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  with  the  pnrpoee  of  pursu- 
ing a  legal  cavser,  in  case  no  benafiee  riiould  torn 
up  during  the  vear  of  grace.  Mr.  (afterwaxda  Sir 
Robert)  Chambers,  a  friend  of  both  the  brothers, 
and,  like  themselves,  trained  at  Newcastle  School 
and  University  College,  was  at  this  time  Master 
of  New  Inn  Hall,  and  Vinerian  Professor  of  Law. 
He  had  the  power  of  delegating  the  duties  of  his 
chair,  and  he  now  appointed  John  Scott  Deputy 
Profossor,  with  an  allowance  of  £Wi  per  annum, 
and  the  use  of  the  Master's  lodgings  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  of  which  Hall  the  Master  happened  to  be  the 
only  member.  As  Chambers'  deputy  he  had 
merely  to  read  his  MS.  lectures,  the  drift  of 
which,  as  the  "Anecdote  Book"  confesses,  he 
often  could  not  in  the  least  oemprehend ;  b«t  that 
could  not  have  been  the  case  as  to  the  very  first 
discourse  that  he  was  called  on  to  deliver  from  the 
Vinerian  desk,  for  this  was  on  the  statute  of  Philip 
and  Mary  touching  Ae  Abduction  of  Maidens. 
Mr.  Wm.  Seott,  moreover,  was  Wry  willing  to 
have  his  brother's  aasistaace  in  the  tntmoBBg  at 
University,  fbr  which  John  ne  doubt  had  lemune- 
ration.  His  eldest  son  was  bom  in  New  Inn  Hall 
before  the  year  of  grace  expired.  No  benefice  had 
fallen :  the  fellowship  was  then  deelared  vacant ; 
and  all  thonghts  of  the  Church  were  laid  aside. 

The  establishment  at  New  Inn  Hall  was  so 
convenient  in  his  circumstances  that  he  lemaiMd 
there  till  he  had  eaten  nearly  all  the  requisite 
terms  at  the  Temple.  He  finally  left  Oxford  in 
1775,  and  taking  a  small  house  in  Cursitor  street, 
pursued  with  redoubled  zeal  the  legal  studies,  in 
which  he  had  made  no  trivial  progress  even  before 
his  bow  lost  its  first  string.  He  had,  it  seems,  mas- 
tered "  Coke  opoB  Littleton,"  by  incessant  reperu- 
sal  and  analysis,  so  thoroughly,  that  the  whole 
book  bad  become  part  of  his  mind ;  and  to  the  last 
he  continued  of  opinion  that  every  EngKsh  lawyer, 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  economy  sf  lime,  should 
commence  with  the  same  stiff  aequiaitimi.  All  no- 
tions of  royal  roads  to  laaaiing  and  law  nadft  aa^, 
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being  made  known  to  Mr.  Duane,  a  distinguished 
conveyancer  (a  Roman  Catholic)  connected  with 
Nordiamberlaiid,  that  gentleman  handsomely  ofier- 
ed  to  tdra  him  as  a  pupil  without  a  fee ;  aad  he 
attcodod  Mi.  I^iane  witn  sxtieme  diligence,  to  his 
vast  benefit.  He  oonld  not  afibrd  to  fee  a  spe- 
cial pleader,  but  obtained  possession  of  a  latga 
MS.  collection  of  precedents,  snd  copied  out  three 
folio  volumes  of  Uiem  with  his  own  hand.  In  a 
word,  no  branch  of  the  fit  ptepantion  deterred 
him  ;  aad  perhaps  Mr.  Twits  coatd  not  have  mb- 
derod  a  more  inportant  service  to  the  law  stadents 
of  the  presoit  day  than  by  the  minute  record  he 
has  now  r^resented  of  the  great  Chancellor's 
preliminary  exertions,  with  his  repeated  attesta- 
tion, in  later  days,  how  continually  he  had  felt  in 
his  progress  thioagk  lifis  the  benefit  of  not  having 
sWunk  fjroni  the  loog  and  obsonre  toil  of  deep  and 
firm  fmmdationa.  He  used  to  say,  "  those  vers 
laborious  days,  but  not  unhappy ;"  and  though  a 
few  desponding  phrases  are  scattered  over  his  eariy 
letters,  we  can  well  believe  that  such  was  the 
case  upon  the  whole.  It  was  his  custom  to  rise 
at  fonr  every  morning,  aad  when  reading  at  night 
he  bound  a  wet  towel  loond  his  head  to  dMck 
the  invasion  of  drowsiness.  Though  fond  natov- 
ally  of  conviviality,  be  practised  the  most  rigid 
abstemiousness,  and  for  years  hardly  ever  sat  at 
meat  with  any  companion  but  the  devoted  yonng 
partner  of  all  his  cares.*  A  medical  friend,  n 
seems,  oonoeived  very  scrioos  alarm  on  aeeiog'  Ihiw 
this  habitual  course  of  life  was  telliBg  on  kiv 
appearance.  "It  is  no  matter,"  he  aaid,  "I 
must  do  as  I  am  now  doing,  or  starve."  Some 
years  after  his  marriage  he  writes  to  a  college 
friend — "  How  despicable  should  I  feel  myself  to 
be,  if,  after  persuading  such  a  creature  to  take  aa 
improdent  step  for  my  sake,  I  could  think  any 
hiboT  too  mnch  to  be  undergone  cheerfully  fts 
hers."  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  in  passing 
throngh  Cursitor-street  with  his  secretary,  IM 
■Aosed  and  said,  "  Here  was  my  first  perch. 
How  often  have  I  ron  down  to  Fleet-market,  vritt 
a  sixpence  in  my  hand,  to  buy  sprats  for  supper." 
During  several  years,  no  question,  be  had  to 
maintain  a  tou^h  struggle  :  but  prosperous  old  age 
often  pleases  itself  with  exaggerating  the  difficcJ- 
ties  of  youth.  It  is  like  the  victorious  generafs 
disposition  to  do  full  justice  to  the  enemy's  muatsz 
roll.  The  fact  is,  that  Mr.  Surtees,  in  1775,  set- 
tled a  second  sum  of  JCIOOO,  bearing  interest,  on 
kis  daughter ;  and  that  the  worthy  coal-fitter  dying 
in  November,  1776,  bequeathed  an  addittonal 
.£1000  to  John  Scott.  From  about  the  date  of 
their  establishment  in  London,  therefore,  the  con- 
pie  (supposing  them  to  have  incurred  no  debt) 
woald  seem  to  have  had  a  free  income  of  £SSO 
p«r  aanam,  which,  we  fancy,  seventy  years  ago, 
would  go  as  far  as  i^400  at  preaent.  Their  few 
otive-brancbee  did  not  appear  in  rapid  succession. 
William  Scott  inherited  from  his  father  about 
£35,000,  and  was  always  a  true  brother  to  John. 
We  question  if  one  brother  ev«r  owed  more  in 

♦TbouBh  bis  brother  was  aUreadv,'in  IT73— the  date 
of  theHebridean  excnrsioD— one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  famil- 
iar asuciatss,  and  ultimately  one-of  his  meat  inliBatt 
friends,  the  name  of  John  Scott  does  not  occur  ooce  m 
BesweU.  JohoNO,  however,  bad  moch  legaid  fior  him 
— and  sent  him  from  his  death-bed,  in  1784,  a  kind  ■>••• 
tage,  begging  him  never  to  do  legal  work  on  a  Soaday. 
Hu  last  Words  to  8b  Joshaa  Beynelds  wsm  to  the  Mm 
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vntj  way  to  another  tban  Lord  EldoB  4id  to 
Lord  Stowell ;  and  he  certainly,  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, acknowledged  a  most  grateful  flense  of  the 
obligation. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  January,  1766 — but 
besides  attending  regularly  irom  that  time  in  the 
courts,  he  continued  during  many  motiths  after  to 
spend  several  hours  daily  in  Mr.  Duane's  cham- 
bers— for  he  delighted  in  conveyancing  as  much  as 
Selden  himself.  The  following  story  shows  how 
little  the  solicitots  disturbed  him : — 

'  "  When  I  was  called  to  the  bar,"  said  he  to  bis 
niece,  "  Bessy  and  I  thought  all  our  troubles  were 
over :  business  was  to  pour  in,  and  we  were  to  be 
almost  rich  immediately.  So  I  made  a  bargain  with 
her,  that  during  the  following  year  aU  the  money  I 
should  receive  in  the  first  eleven  months  should  be 
mioe,  and  whatever  I  should  get  in  the  twelfth  month 
should  be  hers.  What  a  stingy  dog  I  must  have 
been  to  make  such  a  bargain  1  I  would  not  have 
done  so  aAerwards.  But  however,  so  it  was;  that 
was  oar  agreement :  and  how  do  you  think  it  turned 
out  ?  In  the  twelfth  month  I  received  half  a  guinea ; 
ei^hteenpence  went  for  fees,  and  Bessy  got  nine 
shillings :  in  the  other  eleven  months  I  got  not  one 
shilling."— p.  100. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  year  his  Bessy,  who 
always  sat  by  him  however  late  he  labor^,  was 
M  alarmed  with  his  sinking  aspect  that  she  in- 
sisted on  bis  consulting  Dr.  Heberden..  On  hear- 
ing his  name  and  statement,  the  doctor  said,  "  Are 
you  the  yoong  gentleman  that  gained  the  priie  for 
the  essay  at  Oxford?"  "Yes,  sir."  "Then," 
continued  Heberden,  "  I  '11  not  take  a  fee  for  giv- 
ing you  a  little  advice.  'Dravd' — go  down  to  Bath 
for  uiree  weeks,  and  if  the  waters  bring  out  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  all  will  go  well  with  you."  Mr. 
Scott  obeyed — the  gout  appeared — and  from  that 
hour  he  considered  his  oonstitntion  to  hare  under- 
gone a  favorable  change. 

The  "  Anecdote  Book  "  records  abundance  of 
the  Westminster  Hall  gossip  of  those  days — ^not»- 
biiia  of  judges  and  leading  barristers — tricks  of 
attornejrs,  and  so  forth  ;  but  dnring  three  weary 
years  hardly  a  glimpse  of  business.  He  went  the 
Korthern  Circuit  naturally — but  even  at  Newcas- 
tle ecarcdy  ever  came  in  for  any  better  employ- 
ment than  the  defence  of  some  pauper  charged 
with  a  petty  felony  : — 

"In  Mr.  Scott's  time,  a  considerable  number  of 
these  ofiences  were  capital,  and  caused  much  anxiety 
to  the  defending  counsel.  It  is  true  that,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  there  could  be  then,  as  now,  bat  lit- 
tle scope  for  an  advocate's  skill;  because,  in  at 
least  that  proportion  of  cases,  the  nature  of  the  proof 
for  the  prosecution  is  so  direct  and  positive  as  to 
baffle  all  the  arts  of  defence,  and  tne  acqnittak, 
occasionally  pronounced,  proceed,  for  the  most  part, 
from  the  absence  of  some  material  {nece  of  evidence, 
or  the  mistake  or  wilfubiess  of  some  one  or  more  of 
the  witnesses  or  jurymen.  Now  and  then,  however, 
there  will  really  be  enough  of  doubt  to  give  the  pris- 
ooer  a  fiur  chance  of  acquittal,  if  his  conasel  do  not 
oomimt  him  by  an  iadisaeet  qnestioniag  of  the  wit- 
nesses ;  and  tie  general  vice  of  yoong  and  inexperi- 
enced advocates  is  a  proneness  to  this  impredeace. 
Bat  Mr.  Scott's  discietioa  and  caatioo — 

Insigae  moestis  prssidiam  reis — 

exempted  him  from  the  common  error.    He  was  wont 
to  say,  joealarly,  that  he  had  been  a  most  effective 
advocate  for  prisoners ;  for  that  he  had  seldom  put  a 
qaestioii  to  a  prosecutor.**— pp.  105,  106. 
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Late  in  life  he  told  this  striking  stoiy  of  an  a*> 
size  scene  to  one  of  his  daughters  :— 

"I  have  beard  some  very  extraordinary  cases  of 
murder  tried.  I  remember,  in  one  where  I  was 
counsel,  for  a  long  time  the  evidence  did  not  appear 
to  tooch  the  prisoner  at  all,  and  he  looked  about  aim 
with  tbe  most  perfect  unconcern,  seeming  to  think 
himself  quite  safe.  At  last,  tbe  surgeon  was  called, 
who  stated  deceased  had  been  killed  by  a  shot,  a 
gun-shot.  In  the  head,  and  he  produced  the  matted 
hair  and  stuff  cut  ftt)m  and  taken  out  of  the  wound. 
It  was  all  hardened  with  blood.  A  basin  of  warm 
water  was  brought  into  court,  and,  as  the  blood  was 
gradually  softened,  a  piece  of  printed  paper  appeared 
— the  waddingof  the  gun,  which  proveo^to  be  half 
of  a  ballad.  The  other  half  had  been  found  in  the 
man's  pocket  when  he  was  taken.    He  was  hanged." 

In  the  autumn  of  1779  be  did  not  go  the  circuit. 
He  had  borrowed  money  from  William  for  so 
many  of  these  journeys,  and  earned  nothing  by 
them,  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  apply 
again  :  and  on  discovering  why  he  had  staid  in 
town,  William  writes  thus  to  their  younger  brother 
Henry : — "  I  heartily  wish  that  business  may 
brisken  a  little,  or  he  will  be  utterly  sick  of  his 
profession.  I  do  all  I  can  to  keep  up  faia  apirita, 
but  ho  is  very  gloomy." 

Meantime  a  certain  solitary  case  which  he  had 
argued  in  the  Rolls  Court  in  1788  was  about  to  be 
heard  on  appeal  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
that  case  he  had  urged  a  point  not  only  not  sug- 
gested in  bis  brief^  but  entirely  discountenanced 
by  the  solicitor.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  decided 
against  him.  His  own  client  disapproved  of  the 
appeal — which  was  the  act  of  another  party.  Mr. 
Scott  was  desired  to  state  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
of  Lords  that  his  client  "  consented."  He  insisted 
on  restating  his  point.  The  solicitor  smiled,  but 
allowed  him  to  do  so— it  could  not  make  things 
worse  than  they  were  already — he  should,  bow- 
ever,  have  no  better  foe  than  otu  guinea.  Behold,. 
Lord  Thurlow  listened  very  earnestly — took  three 
days  to  consider — ^reversed  the  decree  of  the  Rolls 
Court  solely  on  Mr.  Seott's  argument :  and  this 
decision  of  Lord  Thurlow  has  regulated  all  similar 
questions  since  that  day — March  4,  1780.  This 
was  the  case  of  Ackroyd  vertiu  Smitheon.  Lord 
Eldon's  account  condudee  thus  :— 

"As  I  left  the  Hall,  a  respectable  soliator,  of  the 
name  of  Forster,  came  up  and  touched  me  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said — 'Toung  man,  your  bread  and 
butter  is  cut  for  life.' " 

Nevertheless,  matters  were  so  little  mended, 
that  when  about  the  Christmas  of  that  year  the 
Reeordership  of  Newcasde  became  vacant,  and  his 
friends  procured  him  an  offer  of  it,  he  signified  his 
acceptance  of  the  situatioB.  The  salary  was 
small — but  he  thought  he  should  have  a  fair  chance 
of  some  provincial  business  besides — and  the  temp- 
tation was  irresistible.  A  honse  was  taken  for 
him  at  Newcastle — fas  was  engaged  in  prepafations 
for  immediate  removal.  This  was  the  state  of 
things  when  be  went  to  bed  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  March,  1781.  Next  morning  at  six  o'clock 
— thus  Lord  Eldon  told  the  story  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore his  death  to  one  of  his  family  : — 

"Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Curzon,  and  four  or  five 

rntlemen,  came  to  my  door  and  woke  me,  and  when 
inquired  what  they  wanted,  they  stated  that  the 
Clitheroe  election  case  was  to  come  on,  that  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  before  a  committee  of  the  House  m 
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Commons,  that  Mr.  Cooper  had  wiitten  to  say  he  was 
detained  at  Oxford  hj  iUness  and  coald  not  arrive  to 
lead  the  cause,  and  that  Mr.  Hardinge,  the  next 
counsel,  reftised  to  do  so,  because  he  was  not  pre- 
pared. 'Well,  gentlemen,'  said  I,  'what  do  Vou 
expect  me  to  do,  that  yon  are  here?'  xbey 
answered,  'they  did  not  know  what  to  expect 
or  to  do,  for  the  caase  must  come  oa  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  they  were  totally  unprepared,  and  bad  been 
recommended  to  me,  as  a  young  and  promising 
counsel.'  1  answered,  'I  will  tell  you  what  I  can 
do.  I  am  undertake  to  make  a  dry  statement  of 
locts,  if  that  will  content  you,  gentlemen,  but  more  I 
etouwt  do,  for  I  hare  no  time  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  law.'  They  said  that  must  do ; 
ao  I  beggedthey  would  go  dovrn  stairs  and  let  me  get 
op  as  fast  as  I  could.  Well,  I  did  state  the  facts, 
and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen  da)rs.  It  found  me 
poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before  it  was 
done :  they  left  me  fifty  guineas  at  the  beginning ;  then 
there  were  ten  guineas  every  day,  and  five  guineas 
every  evening  for  a  consultation — more  money  than 
I  could  count.  But,  better  still,  the  length  of  the 
cause  gave  me  time  to  make  myself  Uioiougbly 
acquainted  with  the  law.  •  •  •  •  we  were  beaten 
la  the  committee  by  one  vote.  •  •  •  After  this 
speech,  Kansfidd,  afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield, 
came  np  to  me  in  Westminster  HaU,  and  said  he 
heard  that  I  was  going  to  leave  L<Hidon,  bnt  strongly 
adviaed  me  to  remain  in  London.  I  told  him  that  I 
could  not,  that  I  had  taken  a  house  in  Newcastle, 
that  I  had  aa  increasing  lamily,  in  short,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  quit  London.  Afterwards  Wilson  came 
to  me  and  pressed  me  in  the  same  manner  to  remain 
in  Londoik,  adding  what  was  very  kind,  'that  he 
would  ensure  me  400/.  the  next  year.'  I  gave  him 
the  same  answer  as  I  had  given  Mansfield.  How- 
ever, I  did  remain  in  London,  and  lived  to  make 
Mansfield  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Fleas,  and 
Wilsim  a  Puisne  Judge." 

AAer  giving  some  details  of  gtxxl  ludc  on  the 
next  Northern  Circuit,  Mr.  Twiss  recurs  to  the 
Ackroyd  case  and  the  Clitheroe  petition  as  having, 
in  effect,  decided  the  question  of  Mr.  Scott's  suc- 
cess at  the  bar :  he  then  adds  :— 

"  At  the  present  day,  from  the  great  competition  of 
very  learned  and  very  aWe  practitioners,  a  few  occa- 
sional opportunities  do  little,  however  they  be  im- 
proved. Among  the  more  influential  class  of  attor- 
neys and  soUcitors,  it  has  become  usual  to  bring  np 
a  son  or  other  near  relation  to  the  bar,  who,  if  his 
industry  and  ability  be  such  as  can  at  all  justify  his 
friends  in  employing  him,  absorbs  all  the  busmess 
which  they  and  their  connexion  can  bestow :  and  the 
number  of  barristers  thus  powerfully  supported  is 
now  so  great,  that  fero  men  lacking  such  an  advan- 
tage can  secure  a  hold  upon  business.  But  at  the 
time  when  Mr.  Scott  began  his  professional  life,  the 
usage  had  not  grown  np  of  coming  into  the  -field  with 
a  'fiUtmmg'  atretuly  secured.  Education  being  less 
general,  fewer  competitors  attempted  the  bar:  and 
even  among  the  educated  classes,  a  large  proportion 
of  adventurous  men  devoted  themselves  to  naval  and 
mihtary  pursuits,  which  have  now  been  deprived  of 
their  attraction  by  a  peace  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  In  those  days,  therefore,  it  might  well 
happen,  as  with  Mr.  Scott  it  actu^y  did,  that  a 
coufte  of  good  opportunities,  ably  used,  would  make 
the  fortune  of  an  assiduous  hamster  in  London." — 
p.  121. 

Without  doubt  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth 
here — ^but  we  do  not  believe  that  any  change  that 
has  occurred  will  prevent  a  man  of  great  talents 
and  energies  from  rising  at  the  bar,  if  he  sticks  to 
it.  That  is  the  rub.  A  vast  deal  of  bar  business 
ou  be  done  well  enough  by  apprentices  and  jonr- 
■•Tiiieii  of  the  gown ;  out  there  always  has  bseD, 


and  w91  he,  a  higher  Apartment  in  which  neither 
connexion  nor  influence  of  any  sort  can  do  much 
for  a  ootomon  mair — from  which  nothing  ever  can 
exclude  a  man  of  Scott's  calibre,  so  he  will  but 
bide  his  time.  Such  men  are  "few"— bnt  were 
they  ever  manyl 

Lord  Mansfield  used  to  say  he  had  known  no 
interval  between  no  business  at  all  and  30002. 
a-year.  Mr.  Scott's  advance  in  the  profession 
seems  to, have  been  hardly  less  rapid.  By  1783, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  had  a  silk  gown,  and 
was  at  Uie  head  of  the  Northern  Circuit.  Great 
and  lucrative  as  his  practice  soon  came  to  be,  it 
must  have  been  infinitely  more  gainful  bnt  for  the 
rare  delicacy  of  his  professional  eonacienee.  No 
fees  had  he  from  the  extensive  firm  of  "  Snap, 
Gammon,  and  Quirk.''  Of  one  very  rich  branch 
of  business,  of  which  he  might  have  engroseed  the 
lion's  share  if  he  pleased,  he  had,  after  a  very 
little  while,  next  to  'nothing — the  buainew  of 
"  answering  questions."  Hewouldsign  noopinion 
on  a  point  of  law  without  a  thorough  examination 
of  authorities ;  he  would  sign  none  as  to  the  proba- 
ble issue  of  a  case  set  before  him,  without  sifUog 
the  facts  so  minutely,  and  suggesting  the  e^ct  of 
so  many  possibly  omitted  particulars,  that  even 
solicitors  of  the  higher  class  recoiled :  it  was  as  if, 
seeking  an  advocate,  they  had  stumbled  ia  Umme 
on  a  judge.  At  the  bar  itself  he  spears  to  have, 
from  the  first,  acted  on  a  system  equally  acnipa- 
lous.  We  find  him  at  a  very  early  period  taking 
to  task  a  friendly  senior,  in  the  AilI  career  of  emi- 
nence, fbr  some  such  laxity  of  forensic  ethics  as 
even  Dr.  Johnson  has  countenanced,  and  compell- 
ing the  reluctant  confession, — "  Master  Scott,  you 
have  ensured  me  an  uneasy  pillow."  He  never 
could  bo  brought  to  undeistand  Uiat  it  was  consis- 
tent with  the  honor  of  a  gentleman  to  misrepresent 
in  the  alighest  degree  either  law  to  a  judge  or 
facts  to  a  iury. 

Every  legal  sciolist  of  his  day  leeehoed  the 
party  cry  against  Lord  Eldon  as  a  slew,  procrasti- 
nating judge.  How  many  have  been  also  accus- 
toinea  to  hear  him  spoken  of  as  too  fond  of 
money !  Let  candid  people,  before  they  again  lie- 
ten  to  such  calumnv,  study  the  passage  (vol.  i.,  p. 
137-8)  from  the  "  Anecdote  Book"  in  which  Lord 
Eldon  so  modestly,  with  such  a  graceful  mature 
of  charity  and  self-respect,  contrasts  Mr.  Ken- 
yott's  3000/.  a-year  for  opinions,  with  his  own 
scarce  anything.  Let  them  consider,  too,  that  he 
was  never  even  suspected  of  any  of  the  sordid  obli- 
quities to  this  hour  so  common  in  court-practice. 
No  contemporary  ever  dared  to  insinuate  that  Mr. 
Scott  took  the  fee  and  evaded  the  labor. 

William  Scott,  though  he  did  not  begin  to  prac- 
tise at  Doctors'  Commons  untO  November,  1779, 
had  been  appointed  Advocate-General  for  the  a£Sce 
of  Lord  High  Admiral,  before  his  brother  received 
a  silk  gown.  A  few  months  later.  Dr.  Scett, 
when  on  an  excursion  to  Wales,  was  seized 
with  a  violent  fever;  for  some  days  his  life 
was  despaired  ef— he  himself  had  abaadoned  all 
hope.  He  had  been  mcaried  only  a  year  before. 
Some  letters  from  his  sick-bed  aflbnl  teuehiog  evi- 
dence of  the  love  and  confidence  that  had  hiuierte 
subsisted  between  him  and  John,  and  which  con- 
tinued unbroken  during  more  than  fifty  yeaia 
afterwards. 

"  My  great  comfort  is  to  write  on  to  my  dearer 
Jack,  and  about  my  wife.     Act  for  me.      Wife, 
child.    She  knows  I  recommend  to  you  her  case. 
"  Object  of  my  life  to  make  sisters  easy.       t 
"Save*  •  •  from  rain  if  we  can^  „OQlC 
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-"Tfotect  my  memory  fay  year  Idndness.  Lifeebts 
very  last  with  me ;  my  aying  thooghts  are  all  Idnd- 
mtss  and  fraternal  love  aboat  you. 

"  While  sensation  remains,  I  think  on  my  deaxest 
brother,  wiUi  whom  I  have  spent  my  life.  I  die 
with  the  same  sentiments.  As  the  hand  of  death 
approaches,  it  is  a  coBsotation  to  think  of  him.  Ob, 
eberish  my  wife!  if  yoa  loved  me,  be  a  bfMher 
t0  her.  You  will  have  trouble  about  my  afiairs — 
yon  will  not  gmdge  it.  Oh,  take  care  of  her!  I 
leave  you  that  dutv.  It  is  the  last  relief  of  my  fail- 
ing mmd.  Cherish  my  memory.  Keep  *  *  *  firom 
rain  if  yoa  can  by  any  applicatKxi  of  any  pait  of  my 
ckild's  fortune  that  is  reasonable. 

"  Once  more  farewell.  God  bless  yon." — vol.  i.,  p. 
148. 

In  the  same  year  (1763)  John  Soott  received, 
through  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  (who  had 
marked  him  from  the  day  of  the  Ackroyd  case,) 
the  o£for  of  a  seat  in  parliament  for  WeoUy,  a 
borough  then  in  the  nomination  of  Lord  Wey- 
mouth—one  of  those  extinguisbed  in  183'3.  The 
Ai>ecdote  Book  says,  "  About  that  period  there 
were  many  meetings  for  promoting  what  was  aUled 
refomt  nt  Parliament:"  of  course,  Mr.  Scott's 
Aversion  for  such  schemes  was  well  imderstood  ; 
he  stipulated  for  entire  independence,  however, 
and  acted  accordingly  in  the  House.  In  the 
ooQise  of  his  first  session  he  spoke  twice  against 
Fox's  India  Bill— and  Mr.  Pitt  felt  the  value  of 
legal  and  constitutional  learning  which  com- 
manded Mr.  Fox's  respectful  acknowledgment. 
In  his  second  speech  he  attempted  rather  a  florid 
•tyle  of  illostration,  which  exposed  him  ta  some 
airy  ridicule  from  Sheridan  ;  and  he  had  sense 
enouffh  never  again  to  trespass  in  like  faEhit)n. 
Rarely  presenting  himself  except  when  great  prin- 
ciples were  in  question — and,  liaving  uioroughly 
mastered  the  subject,  he  bad  that  to  say  which 
was  his  own,  and  worth  saying — aad  on  all  occa- 
sions stating  his  views  with  equal  firmness  and 
courtesy — he  speedily  established  himself  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House.  Although  he  distinguished 
himself,  on  some  trying  questions,  in  opposition 
to  Mr.  Pitt,  the  general  accordance  of  their  politi- 
cal tenets,  and  the  rapid  increase  of  his  authority 
as  a  leg^  debater,  were  such  that  his  promotion 
to  the  office  of  SoHcitor-General,  in  June,  1788, 
seemed  as  natural  as  judicious.  No  wiser  or 
more  fertuoate  selection  was  ever  made  by  that 
great  minister. 

In  N«vembeT  of  that  year  the  illness  of  Gieorge 
in.  opened  the  gfeat  question  of  the  Regency ; 
and,  as  Mr.  Twiss  says,  "  It  was  prettv  well 
understood  that  from  Sir  John  Scott  was  derived 
the  whole  of  the  legal  doctrine  on  which  ministers 
proceeded  in  this  important  matter."  In  his  first 
speech,  in  fact,  he  exhausted  the  constitutional 
principle  so  completely  that  the  subsequent  de- 
flates offer  nothing  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
answer  him,  and  triumphant  replications  drawn 
from  his  arsenal.  The  king's  happy  recovery 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  ministerial  measure, . 
and  his  Majesty  lost  no  time  in  expressing  per- 
sonally his  sense  of  the  great  services  rendered 
the  crown  by  this  first  grand  display  of  the  Soli- 
citor-Generaf's  parliamentary  resources : — 

"  The  kiag  told  him  that  he  had  tto  other  btwiiMSS 
with  him  than  to  thank  him  for  the  affectionate  fidel- 
ity with  which  he  adhered  to  him  when  so  many  had 
deserted  him  in  his  malady." — vol.  i.,  p.  196. 

From  that  hoar  he  held  a  high  plaoe-^t  soon 
was  »  ]^aee  seoand  to  none — in  the  oonfidenoe  of 
tfae  best  aad  Meet  of  Biitiah  ■overeigiM. 


Lord  EUon,  ia  his  "  Anecdote  Book,"  treats 
with  contempt  the  story  still  current,  that  Lord 
Thurlow,  during  the  progress  of  the  Regency 
Bill,  carried  on  "  secretly  iirom  the  rest  of  thie 
king's  friends,  a  negotiation  with  the  prinoe'a 
partv,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  himself  on  th« 
woolsack  under  theii  expected  ministry." 

"  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  word  of  truth  in  that 
report.  I  was  at  the  time  honored  with  Lord  Thur- 
low's  intimacy.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  in  which 
there  was  not  much  interesting  conversation  upon 
that  subject  between  Lord  Thurlow  and  the  king's 
friends,  with  which  I  was  acquainted.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  king's 
friends  that  it  was  very  desirable,  for  the  king's  sake, 
that  Lord  Thurlow  should  continue  chancellor,  how- 
ever the  regency  administration  might  be  composed, 
if  thiu  could  be  so  arranged.  Considering  the  extreme 
heat  (md  bitterness  of  j>arties  in  Parliament  after  the 
king  recovered,  it  seems  very  extraordinary  that,  if 
Lord  Thnrlow's  conduct  had  been  dishoitorable,  ao 
allusion  should  be  made  to  it  in  debates,  when  he 
might  have  had  an  opportonity  of  explaining." 

Lord  Eldon  also  says,  "  What  it  was  that  oocsi- 
sioned  the  rupture  between  Pitt  and  Thurlow 
(1792)  I  never  could  find  out."  The  meaaiag  i» 
that  he  never  knew  what  was  the  last  and  imma- 
diate  quarrel ;  for  he  adds  that  "  he  had  long 
looked  forward  to  the  probability  of  such  an  event 
with  great  pain."  Mr.  Pitt  requested  the  Solict* 
tor-General  to  call  on  him,  and  in  person  an- 
nounced the  retirement  of  the  Chancellor.  Sir 
John  replied : — 

" '  My  resolution  is  formed.  I  owe  too  great  obU- 
gations  to  Lord  Thurlow  to  reconcile  it  to  myself  to 
act  in  political  hostility  to  him,  and  I  have  too  long 
and  too  conscientiously  acted  in  political  connexion 
with  yoa  to  join  any  party  against  you.  Nothing  is 
left  for  me  tnit  to  resign  my  office  as  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral, and  to  make  my  bow  to  the  Honse  of  Com- 
mons.' Mr.  Pitt  reasoned  with  him,  and  implored 
him  not  to  persist  in  that  resolution,  in  vain  ;  bnt  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him  to  consult  Lord  Thurlow 
before  he  proceeded  any  farther.  Lord  Thurlow 
said,  '  Scoit,  if  there  be  anything  which  could  make 
me  regret  what  has  taken  place,  (and  I  do  not' repent 
it,)  it  would  be  that  you  should  do  so  foolish  a  thing. 
I  did  not  think  that  the  king  would  have  parted  wiui 
me  so  easily.  As  to  that  other  man,  he  has  done  to 
me  just  wtuit  I  should  have  done  to  him,  if  I  could. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Mr.  Pitt,  from  party  and 
political  motives,  at  this  moment  may  overlook  your 
pretensions,  bat  sooner  or  later  yon  must  hold  the 
Great  Seal.  I  know  no  man  bnt  yonrself  qoalifted 
for  its  duties.' "  •—vol.  i.,  p.  213. 

To  Lord  Thurlow's  deepest  disgust,  the  Great 
Sea]  was  given  to  Lord  Loughborough  :  but  Scott 
yielded  to  his  reasoning  and  remained  in  office. 
Ne'xt  year  he  succeeded  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 
as  Attorney-General.  In  1794  this  imposed  on 
him  the  heavy  responsibility  of  conducting  the 
trials  of  Hardy,  Home  Tooke,  &c.  &o.,  for  pro- 

*  There  are  many  stories  of  Lord  Thurlow  in  the 
"  Anecdote  Book," — the  most  agreeable  to  ma  adnd  is 
this : — "  Lord  Tharlow,  upon  the  point  of  giving  a  eler- 
gyman  a  living,  stated  to  him,  that  b«  most  dmiic  he 
would  continue  the  same  curate  who  had  been  there  ia 
the  time  of  bis  predecessor,  and  whom  he  believed  to  be 
a  deserving  man.  The  clergyman  represented  that  his 
intended arraBgementa  were  tochthat  he  eonM  act  dose 
'Very  well,' replied  Loid  Tharlow,  ■  if  uoii  will  not  laka 
him  for  your  eurate,  I  will  make  him  the  rector.'  And 
he  did  so."— vol.  i.,  p.  323. 

We  wish  this  story  had  been  published  a  little  i 
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wmitiintii.  in  Ms  opiiii«D,  treMooable,  uisuie  oat 
of  thelnfectioii  of  the  Frenoti  Revolutioii.  These 
pages  iUestrate  rerj  stiikingly  the  calm,  ioTioeible 
oenn^  of  Soott  anudst  the  fnrioDs  popular  exoite- 
ment  of  the  time— not  Jess  so  his  exeinplarr  fcr- 
brarance  and  good  temper  in  ooait — and,  we  most 
add,  the  high  gentlemanlike  feeling  with  whidi 
his  leading  opponent,  Erskine,  treated  the  Attor- 
nev-Gienenil  both  in  the  court  and  beyond  its  walls. 
0/  the  policy  of  prosecuting  on  tJie  charge  of 
treason  which  inferred  the  production  of  all  the 
evidence  at  his  command  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  Secret  Societies,  we  have  Sir  John's  own 
defence  at  great  length  in  the  "  Anecdote  Book." 
The  pith  lies,  howoTer,  in  one  sentence : — 

"Unless  the  whole  eridmce  was  laid  befl>re  the 
jory,  it  would  bare  been  impossible  that  the  country 
could  ever  have  been  made  inlly  acquainted  with  the 
danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  if  these  persons,  and 
the  societies  to  which  they  belonged,  had  actually 
met  in  that  National  Convention  which  the  papers 
seized  proved  that  they  were  abont  to  hoia,  and 
which  was  to  have  superseded  parliament  itself;  and 
it  appeared  t»  me  to  it  more  usentitd  te  stamng  the 
fiMu  t^etg  tftot  the  tehole  of  their  tramaetions  Aould 
otfMMtd,  than  that  aitf  if  these  individu(^  thotdd  be 
eraoietcd."— T<d.  i.,  p.  28. 

Mr.  Pitt  entii«ly  concurred  in  the  Attomer- 
General's  views,  and  more  than  a  year  sAerwards 
avowed  in  Parliament  that  he  considered  "  the 
exposition  of  that  immense  maae  Of  matter"  to 
have  been  the  chief  instrument  in  "  opening  the 
eyea  of  the  unwary,  checking  the  incautious,  and 
deterring  the  timid  " — in  other  words,  of  arresting 
the  revolutionary  movement  in  England,  Mr. 
Twiss  dissents ;  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  better 
course  would  have  been  to  prosecute  for  a  seditious 
misdemeanor,  in  which  case  there  would  probably 
have  been  a  conviction — and  then  to  "  publish  that 
part  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  spared  at  the 
tiiab :  by  which  course  the  government  wonld 
equally  have  conveyed  all  the  material  information 
to  the  public  mind,  wonld  have  had  credit  for  for* 
bearano^  in  not  uming  at  the  lives  of  the  accused, 
and  would  have  finaUy  stood  in  the  position  of 
successful  vindicators  of  the  law  and  constitution." 
(p.  387.)  Mr.  Twiss  adds :  "  If,  at  this  day,  the 
preponderance  appear  to  be  against  the  policy  then 
pursued,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  now  look- 
ing at  the  subject  after  the  event,  and  that  the 
juagments,  which  decided  in  favor  of  that  policy, 
weretboseof  Mr.Pittandof  LordEldon."  {Ibid.) 
This  is  properly  thought  and  said  :  but  we  doubit 
if  Mr.  Twiss  had  fully  realized  to  himself  the  ex- 
tent of  the  dangers  of  1794  ;  and  we  doubt  still 
more  gravely  whether  the  publication  of  any  mass 
of  evidence  not  taken  upon  oath,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  convince  the  loyal  Whigs  of  1794  of 
the  extent  of  those  dangers.  We  abo  think  that 
if  Sir  John  Soott  and  Ii&.  Pitt,  believing  the  Eng- 
lish correspondents  and  allies  of  the  triumphant 
French  Jacobins  to  be  guilty  of  treason ,  had  chosen 
to  proaeoute  them  for  a  misdemeanw  only,  from 
the  wish  "  to  gain  credit  for  forbearance  in  not 
aiming  at  the  lives  of  the  accused,"  they  would 
have  acted  in  a  manner  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
characters  aad  their  positions.  But  we  must  ab- 
stain firom  soeh  controversies ;  and  indeed  we  must 
coatent  ourselves  in  passing  over  a  world  of  more 
interesting  matter  connected  with  that  momen- 
tous period — the  first  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  it  Sir  John  Soott  was 


Hr.  Wilberforoe  says  in  hi* 


his  legal  mainstay. 
Diary:— 

"  Sir  John  Scott  used  to  be  a  great  deal  at  my 
house.  I  saw  much  of  him  then,  and  it  is  no  more 
than  his  due  to  say,  that,  when  he  was  Solicitor  and 
Attomev-General  nnder  Fitt,  he  never  fawned  and 
flattered  as  some  did,  but  always  assumed  the  tone 
and  station  of  a  man  who  was  oonticions  that  he  must 
show  he  respects  himself,  if  he  wishes  to  be  respected 
by  othors."— Zt/«  of  Wilbtrforu,  vol.  v.,  p.  214. 

From  1789  to  1798  his  professional  income 
seems  to  have  averaged  about  j£^  10,000.  In  1793 
he  purchased  for  j£rs3,000  the  estate  of  Eldon,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  and  accepting  the  Chief 
Justioeship  of  the  Comnton  Pleas  in  July,  1799, 
he  was  on  that  occasion  elevated  to  the  peerage 
as  Baron  Eldon  of  Eldon.  About  a  year  earlier 
Sir  Wm.  Scott  had  become  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Admiralty  and  a  Privy  CounciUor. 

Throughout  all  stages  of  their  career  boUi 
brothers  appear  to  have  maintained  every  feding 
of  domestic  regard  and  afieetion  alive  in  pristine 
warmth.  Here  is  the  first  letter  that  was  atgned 
"  Eldon." 

"lAMtan's  Inn,  19rt  Julf,  1799. 
"  My  dear  Mother, — I  cannot  act  under  any  other 
feeling  than  Uiat  yon  should  be  the  first  to  whom  I 
write  after  changing  my  name.  My  brother  Harry 
will  have  informed  you,  I  hope,  that  the  king  has 
been  pleased  to  make  me  Chief  Justice  <^  the  Com- 
mon fleas  and  a  Peer.  I  feel  that,  under  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence,  1  owe  this — I  hope  I  may  say  I 
owe  this — to  a  life  spent  in  conformity  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  virtue,  which  the  kindness  of  my  father  and 
mother  early  inculcated,  and  which  the  affectionaie 
attention  of  my  brother,  Sir  William,  improved  in 
me.  I  hope  God's  grace  will  enable  me  to  do  my 
duty  in  the  station  to  which  I  am  called.  I  write  in 
some  agitation  of  spirits,  but  I  am  anxious  to  express 
my  love  and  duty  to  my  mother,  and  affection  to  my 
sisters,  when  I  first  subscribe  myself, 

"  Your  loving  and  afiectiraiate  Son, 

"EUDOB." 

We  have  seen  what  was  Thurlow's  opinion  ot 
him  in  1793.    Here  is  Kenyon's  in  July,  1799. 

"The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  took  aa 
opportunity,  from  the  BemA,  of  expressing  bis  con- 
gratulations to  the  profession,  paiticnlariy  to  those 
who  practised  in  the  Common  Pleas,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  one,  who,  he  said,  wonld  nrobably  be  found 
'  the  most  oonsommate  judge  thafever  sat  in  judg- 
ment.' " — vol.  i.,  p.  331. 

It  was  in  those  dajrs  the  inTaiiable  rule  that, 
even  out  of  court,  the  "  twelve  Judges  of  Eng- 
land" should  be  distinguishable  by  their  dress — m 
town  at  least  they  wore  nothing  but  full  suits  of 
black,  and  a  wig  was  indispensable.  Lady  Eldon, 
who,  among  other  points  of  a  good  wife,  retained 
to  the  last  a  high  admiration  for  her  husband's 
outward  man,  rebelled  so  vehemently  against  the 
social  wig  that  the  new  Chief  Justice  applied  to 
the  king  in  person — mentioning  that  he  was  afflic- 
ted with  headaches,  and  suggesting  that  wigs  aAer 
all  were  unknown  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
period  of  our  history.  George  111.  answered  with 
a  smile,  "  No,  no— 410  innovations  in  my  time.  If 
you  wiU  wear  your  beards  s^n  yon  may  drop 
your  wigs — not  otherwise."  So  Lord  Eldon  had 
to  wear  a  wig  wherever  he  was,  till  he  quitted  the 
Common  Law  bench.  Such  was  the  practice 
until  the  tefotming  era  of  William  IV.,  when,  like 
more  impoitut  thug*,  the  etaft  at  A*  «ig>ndnr 
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sustained  heavy  blows.  The  Episcopal  oaiUi- 
.  flower,  under  the  pelting  of  that  storm,  all  hot  dis- 
appeared. The  last  Judge  who  bore  his  mark 
about  him  in  the  world  was,  we  think,  Mr.  Justice 
Park.  The  wig  was  inconvenient,  and  in  many 
cases  unseemly,  but  we  are  old&shioned  enough 
to  fancy  that  a  supreme  judge  of  the  land  ought  to 
bear  some  recognizable  badge  of  his  dignity  about 
bim,  we  do  not  say  in  the  streets,  but  in  every 
social  assembly,  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
heads  of  the  church  now  do  so.  We  have  never 
reconciled  onrselves  to  your  sage  of  the  law  in 
Truefit  curls,  satin  cravat,  embroidered  waistcoat, 
primrose  gloves,  and  French-polished  Wellingtons 
— but  the  female  influence  no  doubt  all  went  with 
Lady  Eldoa. 

"The  days  of  his. Chief  Justiceship,  though  they 
lasted  only  from  July,  1799,  to  April,  1801,  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  his  fame.  On  the  bench  of  a  Com- 
mon Law  Court  no  scope  was  allowed  to  his  only 
judicial  imperfection,  the  tendency  to  hesitate.  A 
Common  La.w  Judge,  when  he  has  to  try  causes  at 
Nisi  Frins,  or  indictments  in  a  Crown  Court,  must 
sum  up  and  state  his  opinion  to  the  ]ary  on  the 
instant :  and  when  he  sits  in  bank  with  his  brethren 
to  decide  questions  of  law,  must  keep  pace  with  them 
in  coming  to  his  conclusions.  Thus  compelled  to 
decide  without  postponement,  Lord  Eldon  at  once 
established  the  tiighest  judicial ieputation:  a  reputa- 
tion, indeed,  which  afterwards  wrought  somewhat 
dUadvantageously  against  himself  when  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, by  showing  how  little  ground  there  was  for  his 
diffidence,  and  consequently  how  little  necessity  for 
his  doubts  and  delays." — vol.  i.,  p.  340. 

He  himself  in  his  Anecdote  Book  and  in  many 
letters  and  reported  conversations,  refers  to  the  pe- 
riod when  he  sat  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  as 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  It  was  a  short  one — and  it 
was  the  only  one  in  his  public  life  during  which  he 
remained  apart  from  the  stmggles  of  party  politics. 
The  king,  it  is  now  evident,  would  gladly  have 
made  him  ohaneellor  on  the  dismissal  of  Thurlow. 
He  tells  us  that  his  Majesty,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  Common  Pleas,  asked  and  received  his 
promise  that  if  ever  the  Great  Seal  was  offered 
him  he  would  accept  the  trust ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  when  Qeorge  III.  made  this  stipu- 
lation, his  Majesty  already  foresaw  the  difficulties 
that  were  to  arise  from  the  coUiuon  of  his  own 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  views  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims.  As  soon  as  the  Irish  Union  was  com- 
pleted that  collision  became  a  practical  one ;  and 
these  Memoirs  prove,  to  the  confusion  of  various 
"  Historians,"  that  here  was  not  only  the  chief  but 
the  sole  cause  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation  in  March, 
1801.  He  found  the  king  rooted  in  his  eon- 
viction,  and  observing  the  agitation  and  excitement 
produced  whenever  Ae  subject  was  approached— 
the  minister  thought  it  was  his  duty  to  retire  from 
office  rather  than  to  persist  in  his  effi>rts  at  the 
imminent  hazard  of  the  king's  mind,  with  all  the 
then  ptolHible  consequences  to  the  royal  family, 
and  to  the  nation  at  largfe,  of  saoh  a  oalaaity. 

It  appears  firom  the  Anecdote  Book,  that  Lord 
Eldon  never  knew  until  Dr.  Philpotts  published 
in  18S7  the  correspondence  of  Qeorge  III.  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  preserved  among  Lord  Kenyon's  papers, 
with  what "  seeuritiee"  for  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment Mr.  Pitt  had  proposed  to  acaompany  Roman 
Cathoiio  Emancipatien.  Lord  Eldon  considered 
the  "  securities"  thus  broaght  under  his  notiee  as 
worthless ;  bat  dwells  with  natural  sstisfaetion  on 
the  evidence  that  Mr.  Pitt  had  thought "  ssnuiities" 


indispensable.  It  is  cnrions  that  he  should  have 
had  anything  to  learn  in  1837  about  what  was 
agitated  in  1801 ;  for  on  Mr.  tttt's  resignation 
he  became  Chancellor,  he  tells  us,  solely  in  conse> 
quence  of  the  royal  intervention ;— "  I  was  the 
king's  chancellor,  not  the  minister's." 

"More  than  thirty  years  afterwards,  he  said  to  his 
niece,  <  I  do  not  know  what  made  George  III.  so  fond 
of  me ;  but  he  was  fond  of  me.  Did  fever  tell  you 
the  manner  in  which  he  gave  me  the  seals  t  When  I 
went  to  him  he  had  his  coat  buttoned  thus,  (one  or 
two  buttons  fastened  at  the  lower  pert,)  and  putting 
his  right  band  within,  he  drew  them  out  from  the  left 
side,  saying,  "  I  give  them  to  yon  from  sty  heart.' " 

"It  seems  probable,"  says  Mr.  Twiss,  "that 
the  unusual  demonstration  with  which  the  king 
accompanied  the  transfer  of  the  Great  Seal,  may 
have  been  partly  occasioned  by  the  unsettled  state 
of  the  royal  mind."  In  effect,  the  king  was  not 
well  enough  to  hold  a  council  until  about  a  month 
had  elapsed;  and  during  that  space  Lord  E2dan  con- 
tinued Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  as  well 
as  Chancellor,  discharging  all  the  duties  of  both 
offices.  If  he  had  resigned  the  Common  Pless  at 
once,  and  the  king's  ulness  continued,  "it  was 
thought  certain,"  says  the  Anecdote  Book,  "  that 
on  a  ministerial  change  the  Grand  Seal  would  be 
taken  away  and  the  -Chief  Justicesbip  not  re- 
stored." But  if  such  was  bis  view  of  the  case,  it 
is  certain  that  he  held  the  seal  during  many  subse- 
quent months  on  a  most  doubtful  tenure.  These 
pages  exhibit  abundantly,  though  as  delicately  we 
must  believe  as  was  found  compatible  with  jostloe 
to  Lord  Eldon,  the  miserable  vacillatioiis  of  the 
king's  state  down  to  almost  the  oloee  of  1801. 
Unhappy  dissension  in  the  royal  family  appears  to 
have  operated  most  painfully  on  a  mind  already 
shaken  and  shattered  by  politioal  anxieties.  It 
was  at  such  times  as  these — subsequently,  alas! 
if  not  previously,  of  no  rare  occnrreuce — that  the 
responsibility  of  a  minister,  but  above  all  of  a  Lord  ' 
Chancellor,  must  have  pressed  with  truly  awful 
weight  upon  any  but  a  callous  conscience,  upon 
any  courage  but  the  firmest.  It  was  the  duty  of 
Lord  Eldon  to  soothe  and  spare  the  king's  irritable 
feelings  by  every  possible  gentleness  and  forbear- 
anoe — to  watch  for  moments  when  urgent  business 
could  be  really  comprehended  and  fitly  done  with- 
out danger — ^but  to  defer  whatever  could  be  de- 
ferred ;  and  with  what  consummate  tenderness  and 
discretion  he  managed  to  steer  tbrongk  such  a 
complication  of  difficulties,  every  candid  reader  of 
these  memoirs  must  form  the  same  opinion.  Nor 
will  any  such  reader  close  the  page  without  a 
sense  of  humiliation,  seeing  how  many  of  the  lead- 
ing politicians  of  the  day,  perverted  by  the  bitter- 
ness of  party,  miscolored  and  distorted  to  the  pub- 
lic, perhaps  to  themselves,  the  motives  under 
which  the  great  magistrate  acted,  and  the  uses  to 
which  alone  he  applied  his  near  access  to  the  royal 
person,  and  the  influence  which  bis  respectful  care 
and  zeal  could  not  fail  to  consolidate.  The  lettera 
from  the  queen,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  and  the 
royal  physicians  to  Lord  Eldon  during  this  anxious 
year,  do  high  honor  to  all  concerned — ^not  least  to 
the  illustrious  patient  himself,  who  even  when 
most  grievously  afflicted  and  disturbed,  even  in  the 
wanderings  of  delirium,  reminds  us  often  of  what 
Sir  Thomas  Browne  says  so  beautifully  in  his 
Tract  on  Dreams  : — '^ However  tKese  may  be  fdUa- 
cious  concerning  outward  events,  yet  they  be  truly 
ngnificant  at  home,  and  thereby  we  may  more  ten- 
nblvundenta»downtio*$t   Altaander  loould  hardbt 
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have  ran  mcay  m  the  eombatt  of  MUep,nor  Demot- 
tltenet  have  stood  stoutly  to  it.    Persons  of-  radical 
integrity  will  not  easily  be  perverted  in  their  dreamt, 
nor  noble  minds  do  pitiful  things  in  sleep."* 
Loid  EldoD's  Anecdote  Book  sayB — 

"  The  king  was  recovering,  bat  not  entirely  reeov- 
eied,  (in  18U1,)  when  apon  my  visiting  him,  as  I  did 
•very  morning,  he  took  out  a  watch  from  a  drawer, 
and  said  he  had  worn  it  for  twenty  years,  and  desired 
me  to  accept  it  and  wear  it  for  his  sake.  I  declined 
to  accept  it.  At  first  he  was  extremely  angry,  and 
asked  with  much  earnestness  why  I  did  not  obey  bim. 
I  said  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be  of  any  use 
to  his  Majesty,  if,  under  the  then  drcumstances,  I 
accepted  anything  from  him.    He  wept. 

"  Some  nine  or  ten  months  afterwards,  I  was  sitting 
in  the  chancery  court,  when  a  red  box  and  key  to  it 
were  delivered  to  me.  I  opened  it,  and  found  the 
identical  watch  and  seal,  with  this  letter : — 

"'The  king  takes  this  opportunity  of  forwarding 
to  the  lord  chancellor  the  watch  he  mentioned  the 
last  spring;  it  has  undergone  a  thorough  cleaning, 
and  been  left  with  the  maker  many  months,  that 
the  accurateness  of  its  going  might  be  ascertained. 
Facing  ten  minutes  there  is  a  spring,  if  pressed  with 
the  nail,  will  open  the  glass  for  setting  the  watch ; 
or,  turning  the  watch,  pressing  the  back  edge  facing 
90  minutes,  the  ca^  opens  for  winding  up. 

'  GSOBOE  K.' 

"  The  seal  contains  a  figure  of  Beli^on  looking  up 
to  heaven,  and  a  figure  of  justice  with  no  bandage 

over  the  eyes ;  the  motto,  'His  Dirige  Te.' " 

Lord  Eldon  was  t^e  ablest  and  meat  strenooas 
•upportor  of  Mr.  Addington's  government  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  he  continued  to  be  so  to  its  last 
hour ;  and  to  the  last  hour  of  his  own  life  he  con- 
tinued OD  terms  of  the  most  intimate  and  aflection- 
ate  friendship  with  Lord  SidmoutH.  Nevertheless 
it  has  been  asserted  by  many  writers  of  these  days, 
and  insinuated,  to  say  the  least,  very  recently  by 
no  less  eminent  a  writer  than  Lord  Brougham, 
("Statesmen,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  66,)  that  Mr.  Adding- 
ton's  "  politic  and  scheming"  chancellor  prepared 
and  conducted  an  intrigue  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
eluding  Mr.  Addington,  and  reinstalling  Mr.  Pitt 
in  the  prenuership ;  nay,  Lord  Brougham  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  express  his  belief  that  Lord  Eldon 
was  "  bold  and  unscrupulous"  enough  to  use  his 
iofloence  with  the  sovereign  towards  the  reinstate- 
ment of  Mr.  Pitt  when  the  royal  mind  was  in  so 
diseased  a  condition  that  it  was  neoessary  for  him, 
the  chancellor,  to  have  Dr.  Willis  with  him  in  the 
loyal  closet,  and  the  "  mad  doctor's  assistants  and 
apparatus"  in  the  adjoining  apartment.  Mr. 
Twiss,  in  alluding  to  these  dark  imputations  ot>- 

♦Sir  T.  Browne's  Works,  vol.  iv.,  p.  36r,  (Wilkins' 
edition,  I S35.) 

Dr.  Robert  Willis  writes  to  Lord  Eldon,  Hay  2Sth, 
ISO  I,  from  Kew: — "This  morning  I  walked  with  his 
Migesty,  who  was  in  a  perfectly  composed  aad  quiet 
stale.  He  told  me,  witn  great  seeming  satisfaction, 
that  he  had  bad  a  most  charming  night, '  but  one  sleep 
from  eleven  to  half  after  four;'  when,  alas!  he  had  but 
three  hoars'  sleep  in  the  night,  which,  upon  the  whole, 
was  past  in  restleasness,  in  getting  out  of  bed,  opening 
the  shutters,  iu  pnying  at  times  violently,  and  in  making 
such  remarks  as  betray  a  consciousness  in  him  of  his  own 
situation,  but  which  are  evidently  made  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  it  from  the  queen.  He  fVcquently  called 
out, '  I  am  now  perfectly  well,  and  my  queen,  my  queen 
has  savwl  me.'  "—Vol.  i.,  p.  37«. 

"  The  king,  daring  one  of  his  illnesses,  complained  to 
I^rd  Eldon  that  a  man  iu  the  employ  of  bis  physicians 
had  knocked  bim  down.  '  When  I  got  up  again,'  added 
the  kioK, '  I  said  my  foot  had  slipped,  and  ascribed  my 
fall  to  that  I  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  admit  that  the  king 
l|ad  been  kaMfkad  down  by  any  cb*.'  "—p.  4S6. 


that  Lord  Brougham  must  have  forgotten 
the  het  that  Lord  Eldon  denied  every  drcunt- 
staaee  thus  alleged  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1811, 
when  all  the  royal  physicians  of  1804  were  alive ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  this  was  the  fact.  Yet  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  find  that  an  overwhelming 
mass  of  contemporary  evidence  is  now  prodoeed  in 
reference  to  the  transactions  in  question. 

It  is  now  proved  Uiat,  in  place  of  there  having 
been  any  private  understanding  beforehand  be- 
tween Irtr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Eldon,  Mr.  Pitt  himself, 
when  the  chanceDor  waited  on  him  by  tfae  king's 
command  to  signify  that  his  Majesty  wished  to  see 
him  with  a  view  to  new  arrangements,  received  lb* 
messenger  with  the  greatest  coldness :  in  short,  that 
Mr.  Pitt  believed  Ixird  Eldon  to  have  been  gnihy 
of  using  his  influence  with  the  king  under  circum- 
stances such  as  have  been  alluded  to — that  is  to 
say,  of  holding  political  conversations  with  his 
Majesty  when  the  presence  of  the  doctors  was 
necessary — not,  however,  with  a  view  te  feeilila- 
ting  Mr.  Pitt's  reinstatement  as  premier,  bat  with  a 
view  to  baffle  Mr.  Pitt's  supposed  project  of  bring- 
ing Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  into  office  with 
himself.  We  now  see  that  Mr.  Pitt  paid  his  firM 
visit  to  Buckingham  boose  in  1804,  under  tke  im- 
pression that  the  stories  which  had  reached  him 
"  from  Carlton  Hotrse"  were  true  ;  that  it  was  not 
until  after  he  had  ranversed  with  the  physicians, 
and  ascertained — from  them  that  not  one  of  them 
had  been  present  during  any  interview  between  the 
king  and  the  chancellor — from  his  own  observatioD 
that  the  king  had  never  been  more  capable  than  he 
then  was  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  "  upon  the 
most  important  of  all  ({uestions — peace  or  war  " 
— and,  from  the  king's  own  mouth,  that  Lard 
Eldon  had  never,  down  to  that  moment,  oSkeed  to 
the  king  tfae  slightest  suggestion  as  te  tlM  o(nm>- 
sition  of  another  cabinet ; — it  was  not  till  Mr.  Pitt 
had  asoertained  all  these  points,  and  had  there- 
upon, with  the  frankness  which  belonged  to  him, 
disclaimed  to  Lord  Eldon  every  trace  of  suspidoti, 
and  apologized  in  the  amplest  manner  for  having 
lent  a  moment's  credence  to  the  "  Carlton  House 
reports" — it  was  not  till  then  that  Lord  EMoa 
consented  to  let  Mr.  Pitt  open  to  him  his  real 
vievrs  with  respect  to  the'  rectmstruction  of  the 

fovemment.  Mr.  Pitt  then  oommonicated  to  Lmd 
;idon  his  opinion  that,  in  the  then  alanimg  state 
of  things.  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Fox  ought  to 
be  invited  to  join.  Lord  Eldon  told  Mr.  Pitt  that 
he  hated  coalitions — that  much  as  he  diflered  from 
Fox,  he  would  rather  see  Fox  premier  than  Fox 
in  a  Pitt  cabinet.  Upon  this  they  separated.  Mr. 
Pitt  fbund  his  king  immovable  as  to  Mr.  Fox. 
Lord  Grenville  would  not  take  office  unless  Mr. 
Fox  did  so  too.  Mr.  Pitt  then  saw  Lord  Eldon 
again,  sod  said, "  with  some  indignation,  he  would 
teach  that  proud  man  that  in  the  service  and  with 
the  confidence  of  his  king,  he  coold  do  without 
him,  though  he  thought  his  be^tk  such  that, it 
might  cost  him  his  life;"  and  requested  Lmd 
Eldon,  the  only  gronads  of  difference  being  re- 
moved, to  consent  to  remain  chancellor — and  Lord 
Eldon  agreed.  Various  letters  eonceraing  these 
transaotions  between  Lord  Eldon  and  Mr.  Perce- 
val, and  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Melville,  together 
with  Mr.  Twiss'  extracts  from  the  Anecdota 
Book,  effectively  clear  np  this  chapter  of  history. 
We  quote  one  note  from  the  king  himself— which 
disposes,  tn<«r  alia,  of  one  and  not  the  least  diaa- 
gnM«ble,  trfthe  inMiiiia|iop*«omit»mM>cod  fay  Lord 
BmngliaB:— : 
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iQmii'iPsUee,MiiflSik,lB04.  S  m.  fast  10,  am. 

"  The  king  having  signed  the  commissioa  for 
civing  his  royal  absent,  returns  il  to  his  excellent 
lord  chancellor,  whose  conduct  he  roost  thoroughly 
Approves.  His  Majesty  feels  the  difficulties  he  bos 
had,  both  pcditical,  aitd  personally  to  the  king^  but 
the  uprightness  of  Loid  Eldon's  mind,  and  hu  at- 
tachment to  the  king,  have  borite  him  with  credit  and 
honor,  and  (what  the  king  knows  will  not  be  without 
its  dae  weight)  with  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign, 
through  an  unpleasant  labyriuih. 

"  The  king  saw  Mr.  Addinglou  yesterday.  •  •  • 
Mr.  Addiogton  spoke  with  his  former  warmth  of 
friendship  for  the  lord  chancellor :  he  seems  to  require 
quiet,  as  his  mind  is  perplexed  between  returning 
afftctioH  for  JMr.  Pitt,  and  great  soreness  at  the  am- 
Umptuout  treatment  he  met  with,  the  end  of  the  last 
session,  from  one  he  had  ever  looked  upon  as  bis  pri- 
vate Iriend.  Tha  makes  the  long  retabied  tt  Utp  them 
for  some  tiwte  asunder.  Geokse  B."* 

Lord  Eldon  says,  in  one  of  the  most  affecting 
pages  of  his  Anecdote  Book : — 

"God  grant  that  no  future  chancellor  may  go 
through  the  same  distressing  scenes,  or  be  exposed 
to  the  dangerous  responsibility  which  I  went  through 
and  was  exposed  to,  during  the  indispositions  of  my 
sovereign!  My  own  attachment  to  him  supported 
me  through  those  scenes.  Snch  and  so  cordial  was 
the  love  and  affection  his  people  bore  to  him,  that  a 
servant,  meaning  well  and  placed  amidst  great  diffi- 
culties, would  have  been  pardoned  for  much,  if  he 
had  had  occasioa  for  indemaity." 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  transcribing  also 
what  follows : — 

«I  went  with  Mr.  Pitt^  not  long  before  his  death, 
ttvm  Roehamptoo  to  Windsor.  Among  much  con- 
▼ersation  npon  varioas  subjects,  I  observed  to  him 
that  bis  station  in  life  must  have  given  him  better 
opportunities  of  knowing  men  than  almost  any  other 
person  coold  possess ;  and  I  asked  whether  his  inter- 
course with  them,  upon  the  whole,  led  him  to  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  were  governed  by  rea- 
sonably honorable  principles,  or  by  corrupt  motives. 
His  answer  was,  that  he  had  a  favorable  opinion  of 
mankind  upon  the  whole,  and  that  he  believed  that 
the  majonty  was  really  actuated  by  fair  meaning 
and  intention.-' — vol.  i.,  p.  499. 

Mr.  Pitt  expired  on  the  33d  of  January,  1800, 
at  Putney.  Mr.  Twiss  says,  with  truth  and  ele- 
gance:^ 

"The  loss  of  such  a  man,  in  such  a  state  of  public 
affairs,  appeared  irreparable.  Except  his  father,  no 
minister  of  that  already  long  reign  bad  occupied  so 
large  a  space  in  the  sight  of  the  nation.  He  had 
come  in  very  early  life  to  the  aid  of  the  sovereign, 
at  a  crisis  when  no  other  champion  could  be  found 
to  make  head  against  a  coalition  as  powerful  in  par- 
liament as  it  was  odious  both  to  kmg  and  people ; 
and  the  lofty  vigor  of  that  rescue  Axed  him  in  the 
oonfidenee  of  the  country  as  well  as  of  the  court. 
With  the  same  energy  and  elevation  of  spirit  he 
bore  the  state  through  the  trying  emergencies  of  the 
regency,  and  of  tlu:  revolutionary  propagandism : 
Bi^  the  lucid  majesty  and  volume  of  his  eloquence 
— a  far  more  potential  itijluence  in  his  day  than  in 
oars — threw  around  him  a  glory,  which,  as  all  the 
efforts  of  his  great  contemporaries  could  not  eclipse 
it,  so  the  long  lapse  of  suoeeediag  years  has  been 
unable  to  quench  or  to  cloud." — vd.  i.,  p.  508. 

*  It  is,  we  snppoM,  probable  that  Lord  Sidromnh't  cor- 
Tsspondence  vun  Ocorga  HI.  and  Mr.  Pitt — which  we 
have  sMn,  and  which  is  vsiy  corUms — will  b«  cm  long 
oadepablic. 


On  the  7th  of  Febraary,  the  arranfrements  of 
"  All  the  Talents"  being  completed.  Lord  Eldoo 
resigned  the  seals.  The  Anecdote  Book  says, 
"  The  king  appeared  for  a  few  minutes  to  occupy 
himself  with  other  things ;  looking  up  suddenly, 
he  exclaimed, '  Lay  them  down  on  the  sofa,  for  I 
cannot,  and  I  mil  not  take  them  from  you ! '  " 

We  may  here  introduce  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
passages  in  this  work  ;  for  it  refers  to  the  earlier 
days  of  Lord  Eldon  as  chancellor : — 

"One  of  the  heaviest  responsibilities  of  the  chan- 
cellor, in  Lord  Eldon's  time,  was  to  examine  the  re- 
corder's report  of  the  sentences  passed  on  criminals 
convicted  at  the  Old  Bailey.  '  I  was  exceedingly 
shocked,'  said  Lord  Eldon  to  his  niece,  'the  first 
time  I  attended  to  hear  the  recorder's  report,  at  the 
careless  manner  in  which,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  it 
was  conducted.  We  were  called  upon  to  decide  on 
sentences,  affecting  no  less  than  the  hves  of  men,  and 
yet  there  was  nothing  laid  before  us,  to  enable  us  to 
judge  whether  there  had  or  had  not  been  any  exten- 
uating circumstances ;  it  was  merely  a  recapitulation 
of  the  judge's  opinion,  and  the  sentence.  I  resolved 
that  I  never  would  attend  another  report,  without 
having  read  and  duly  considered  the  who4e  of  the 
evidence  of  each  case,  and  I  never  did.  It  was  a 
considerable  labor  in  addition  to  my  other  duties,  but 
it  is  now  a  comfort  to  reflect  that  I  did  do  so,  and  that 
in  consequence  I  saved  the  lives  of  several  individuals, 

"After  all,  Manr,  I  think  I  am  wonderful,  consid- 
ering how  much  I  have  gone  through ;  for  mine  has 
been  no  easy  life.  I  will  tell  you  what  once  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  was  ill  with  the  gout ;  it  was  in  mr 
feet ;  so  I  was  carried  into  my  carriage,  and  from  it  1 
was  carried  into  my  court.  There  I  remained  aH 
the  day,  and  delivered  an  arduous  judgment.  In  the 
evening  I  was  carried  straight  from  my  court  to  the 
house  of  lords ;  there  I  sat  until  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  some  of  the  lords  came  and  whispered 
to  me  that  I  was  expected  to  speak.  I  told  them  I 
really  could  not,  I  was  ill,  and  I  could  not  stand; 
but  they  still  urged,  and  at  last  I  hobbled,  in  some 
way  or  other,  with  tbeir  assistance,  to  the  place  from 
which  I  usually  addressed  the  house.  It  was  an  im- 
portant question : — I  forgot  my  gout,  and  spcke  tor 
two  hours  [on  the  peace  of  Amiens].  Well,  the  house 
broke  up,  I  was  carried  home,  and  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing I  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  My  poor  left  leg  had 
just  got  in,  when  I  recollected  I  had  important  papers 
to  look  over,  and  that  I  had  not  had  time  to  examine 
them ;  so  I  pulled  my  poor  left  leg  out  of  bed,  put  oa 
my  clothes,  and  went  to  my  study.  I  did  examine 
the  papers ;  they  related  to  the  recorder's  report, 
which  had  to  be  heard  that  das ;  I  was  again  carried 
into  court,  where  I  had  to  deliver  another  arduous 
judgment,  again  went  to  the  house  of  lords,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  the  second  night  that  I  got 
into  bed.  These  are  hard  trials  to  a  man's  constitu- 
tion."—vol.  i.,  pp.  405,  406. 

We  must  give  also  the  story  of  Miaa  Bridge  :— 

"In  1783,  when  Mr.  Scott  first  became  a  candidate 
for  the  borough  of  Weobly,  he  was  received  and 
lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Bridge,  the  vicar,  who, 
having  a  daughter  then  a  young  diild.  took  a  jocular 
promise  from  him,  that  if  he  should  ever  become 
chancellor,  and  the  little  girl's  husband  should  be  a 
clergyman,  the  chancellor  would  give  that  clergyman 
a  living.  Now  comes  the  sequel,  partly  related  by 
Lord  Eldon  himself  to  [his  niece]  Mrs.  Fontar. 
Years  n>lled  on — I  came  into  office;  when  one 
morning  I  was  told  a  young  lady  wished  to  speak  to 
me ;  and  I  said  that  young  ladies  must  be  attended 
to,  so  they  must  show  her  up.  And  up  came  a  verv 
pretty  young  lady,  and  she  courtesied  and  simpered, 
and  said  she  thought  I  could  not  recollect  her.  1 
answered  I  certaiiSy  did  not,  but  perhaps  she  could 
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Tccall  henelf  to  my  menoty^to  aha  ulced  if  I  re- 
membered the  clergyman  at  Weobly,  and  his  little 
girl  to  whom  I  had  made  a  promise.  '  Oh,  yes ! '  I 
said,  'I  do,  and  I  suppose  yon  are  the  little  girl?' 
She  courtesied  and  said  '  Yes.'  ■  .And  I  suppote  yoa 
are  married  to  a  clergyman  ? '  '  No,'  she  said,  and 
the  blushed,  '  I  am  only  going  to  be  married  to  one, 
if  you,  my  lord,  will  give  him  a  living.'  Well,  I  told 
her  to  come  back  in  a  few  days  j  and  I  made  inqni- 
ries  to  ascertain  from  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  mat 
the  gentleman  she  was  going  to  be  married  to  was 
a  respectable  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England ; 
and  then  I  looked  at  my  list,  and  found  I  acraally 
had  a  living  vacant  that  I  could  give  him.  So  when 
the  young  lady  came  back  I  told  her  she  might  return 
home  and  get  married  as  fast  as  she  liked,  for  her  in- 
tended husband  should  be  presented  to  a  living,  and 
I  would  send  the  papers  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
made  out.  '  Oh,  no ! '  she  exclaimed,  and  again  she 
simpered,  and  blushed,  and  courtesied ;  '  pray,  my 
lord,  let  me  take  them  back  myself.'  I  was  a  good 
deal  amused :  so  I  actually  had  the  papers  made  out, 
and  I  signed  them,  and  she  took  them  back  herself 
the  following  day." — vol.  i.,  pp.  465-467. 

But  alas  for  the  honor  of  man !  Miss  Bridge, 
after  all,  did  not  become  Mrs.  Jones'  until  two 
years  after  the  gentleman  had  been  rector  of 
Btanton.  The  son  of  the  clergyman  who  nlti- 
mately  married  them  at  Stanton  writes  thus  :— 
"  Jones  would  have  Jilted  the  lady,  but  was  shamed 
into  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement  by  the  friends 
and  relations  of  both  parties.  Miss  Bridge,  with 
her  party,  arriyed  there  from  Hereford  in  a  post- 
ehaise.  She  routed,  kowever,  to  enter  the  parson- 
ttge-houM  tmtU  she  did  so  as  his  wife. ' '  To  conclude 
toe  story,  Mr*.  Jones  surrived  her  husband,  and, 
being  in  indigent  circnmstances,  once  more  ap- 
plied to  the  chancellor,  "  to  obtain  for  her  an  ad- 
■uasioB  into  a  recently  instituted  establishment, 
Bear  Bath,  for  the  support,  maintenance,  comfort, 
uid  benefit  of  the  widows  of  clergymen  and  others. 
Lord  Eldon  not  only  complied  with  Ler  request, 
but  sent  her  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  her 
remoTat." 

Lord  Eldon's  eldest  son,  the  father  of  the  pres- 
ent Earl,  had  died  shortly  before  he  resigned  the 
seal.  He  writes  thus  to  one  of  his  old  college 
frieods,  a  elergymim  in  Yorkshire  : — 

"Dear  Swire, — I  hare  very  frequently  taken  up 
my  pen  to  write  to  you.  I  have  as  often  laid  it 
down,  unable  to  bear  up  against  the  intrusion  of 
those  melancholy  ideas  which  always  present  them- 
selves when  I  see,  hej§,  or  think  of  any  one  at  once 
the  friend  of  my  departed  and  of  myself     •     #     • 

"At  the  end  of  thirty  busy  years  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  I  mean  with  this  world,  but  the  great  work  of  pre- 
paring myself  for  another  j  and  I  am  afraid  that  that 
IS  much  to  do,  when  a  man  has  been  immersed  in  this 
world's  business,  and  such  part  of  its  business  as  I 
have  been  engaged  in  for  so  many  years.  May  it 
not  be  a  blessing  that,  at  the  beginning  of  that  period 
which  I  am  to  employ  better,  I  am  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  duty  by  a  judgment  as  awful  as  that  which, 
in  my  loss,  has  been  poured  out  upon  me  ?  "—vol.  ii., 
pp.  4,  5. 

Oq  the  13th  of  September,  1806,  Mr.  Fox  died ; 
but  the  king  aUowing  his  surviving  colleagues  to 
disaolTe  parUament,  the  new  elections  gave  them  a 
very  large  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  events  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  survivors 
of  the  Pitt  circle,  and  internal  suspicion  and  mutual 
mistrust  were  soon  to  aggravate  the  common  evil. 
Witness  a  letter  of  Lord  Eldon  to  Sir  William 
Scott: — 


"I  am  ikA  the  least  sarpriaed  at  what  yoa  ssf 
abont  Canning.  I  have  for  some  time  thought  that 
much  less  than  a  dissolntion  would  serve  him  as  a 
cause  of  separation;  and  I  suspect  that  Lord  Gren- 
ville  has  known  him  so  well,  as,  by  flattering  his 
vanity  on  the  one  hand,  by  making  him  the  person 
of  consequence  to  be  talked  with,  and  alarming  that 
vanity  on  the  other  by  disclaiming  intertottrse, 
throngfa  anybody,  with  the  Pittites  as  a  body,  to 
make  him  the  instrument  of  shaking  among  the 
Pittites  that  mmual  conlidence  which  was  essential 
to  give  them  weight,  and  thus  to  keep  them  in  the 
state  of  a  rope  of  sand  till  a  dissolution,  when  he 
won't  care  one  fig  for  them  all  put  together.  Hie 
king's  conduct  does  not  astonish  me,  though  I  think 
it  has  destroyed  him.  His  language  to  me  led  me  to 
hope  better  things ;  and,  in  charity,  I  would  snppo^ 
from  it  that  his  lieart  does  not  go  with  his  act.  But 
his  years,  his  want  of  sight,  the  domestic  falsehood 
and  treadiery  which  surround  him,  and  some  feeling 
Hust  enongh,  I  think)  of  resentment  at  oar  having 
aeserted  him  on  Mr.  Pitt's  death,  and,  as  to  mj-setf 
particularly,  the  vaeasiness  which  in  his  mind  the  pm- 
hue  of  a  person  mho  attendid  him  in  tea  fits  of  imsaastf 
excites,  have  conspired  to  make  him  do  an  act  nnjnsl 
to  himself.  I  consider  it  as  a  fatal  and  final  blow  to 
the  hopes  of  many  who  have  every  good  wish  of 
mine.  As  to  myself  personally,  looking  at  mailers 
on  all  sides,  I  think  the  chancellorship  would  never 
revert  to  me,  even  if  things  bad  taken  another  turn; 
and  it  is  not  on  my  own  account  I  lament  the  tnro 
they  have  taken." — vol.  ii.,  p.  H. 

A  little  afterwards,  however,  some  eorrespoa- 
deoce  with  Lord  Melville  shows  that  Lord  Eldoa 
was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  riiake  off 
the  general  despondency.  We  find  him  ezpras- 
ing,  though  very  cautiously,  doubts  aa  ta  the  in- 
terpretation which  really  ought  to  be  pot  on  the 
king's  conduct  as  to  the  dissolntioa,  and  straao- 
ouMy  urging  "  plan,  tmion,  system  "— "  panic  eaa 
do  no  gM>d." 

The  scene  soon  changed.  As  early  as  Maidi, 
the  Whigs  having  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  bill  which  included  a  conoession  to  the 
Romanists,  the  king  insisted  on  its  withdrawal. 
They  agreed — but  hia  Majesty  required  a  written 
declaration  that  his  ministers  would  (Htopoae  nothing 
further  in  the  same  direction,  and  to  this  they 
would  not  consent.  He  dismissed  "  the  Talents  " 
instantly,  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  became  the 
ostensible  head  of  a  new  Tory  government,  with 
Lord  Eldon  again  as  chancellor.  He  wrilea  thus 
(March  31st)  to  bis  old  friend  and  family  connec- 
tion, the  Rev.  Dr.  Ridley — and  cartainly  tbe  lan- 
guage IB  not  altogether  m  keeping  with  the  active 
and  stirring  share  which  we  see  he  had  been  taking 
with  a  view  to  restore  the  heart  and  union  of  the 
Tories  during  their  short  interval  of  exclusion. 

"  Dear  Ridley, — I  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  affec- 
tionate letter.  The  occurrence  of  again  taking  the 
Great  Seal,  Harry,  gives  me  but  one  sentiment  aC 
comfort — that  it  is  possible  I  may  be  of  nse  to  others. 
The  death  of  my  fhend,  Mr.  Pitt,  the  Ices  of  my  poor 
dear  John,  the  aagnish  of  mind  in  which  I  have  beea, 
and  ever  must  be,  when  that  loss  occurs  to  me — these 
have  extinguished  all  ambition,  and  almost  every 
wish,  of  every  kind  in  my  breast.  I  had  become  in- 
ured to,  and  fond  of,  retirement.  My  mind  had  been 
busied  in  the  contem]dati<m  of  my  best  interests — 
those  which  are  connected  with  nothing  here." 

On  the  same  day  he  writes  to  another  ancient 
clerical  irieDd : — 

"Whilst  dreaming  of  a  visit  to  yoa  I  have  awak- 
ed with  the  Great  Seal  in  my  lumd,  to  my  niter 
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•stOBSBhrnent.  The  kSng  considen  the  stroggje  w 
for  his  throBe ;  and  he  told  me  but  yestetdi^,  when 
I  took  the  seal,  that  he  did  so  consider  it ;  that  he 
most  be  the  Protestant  luDg  of  a  Protestant  country, 
or  no  king.  He  is  remarkably  well — firm  as  a  lion 
— placid  and  quiet,  beyond  example  in  any  moment 
of  his  life.  I  am  happy  to  add  that,  on  this  occaaiQa,  hifi 
■on  the  prince,  has  appeared  to  behave  very  dutifully  to 
him.    Two  or  three  great  goods  have  been  accom' 

fUshed  if  his  new  ministers  can  stand  their  ground 
icst,  the  old  ones  are  satisfied  that  the  king,  whose 
state  of  mind  they  were  always  doubting,  hat  more 
senM  and  underttanding  than  all  hit  mimstert  fut  to- 
gether :  Ihtf  leave  him  with  a  full  ammclion  of  that  fact. 
When  he  deUvered  the  seal  to  me  yesterday  he  told 
me  he  wished  and  hoped  I  should  keep  it  till  he  died." 

Meantime  the  Whigs  were  attributing  their  own 
dismissal  to  the  influence  of  "secret  advisers;" 
aud  Ijoid  Howick,  (Earl  Grey,)  with  the  rash  bit- 
terness habitual  to  him,  distinctly  and  by  name 
charged  Lord  Eldon  with  having  "  poisoned  the 
king  s  mind  in  a  private  audience  at  Windsor  a 
few  days  before  the  pledge  was  required."  Mr. 
Caaning  on  this  occasion  defended  the  chancellor 
in  a  nMoner  with  which  he  must  have  been  cor- 
dially content.  Mr.  Canning  stated  that  "  Lord 
£ldun  had  announced  his  visit  at  Windsor  to  Lord 
Grenville,  and  its  sole  abject,  and  voluntarily  as- 
sured that  minister  that  he  would  not  touch  on 
any  topic  but  that  one.  Lord  Eldon  had  kept  its 
teord:  was  it  to  be  endured  that  he  should  be  thus 
aeeused  of  breaking  it  1 "  The  caironmstaoces  could 
not  be  explsdned  fnrther  then.  It  now  appears 
that  Lord  Eldon's  only  object  was  to  convince  the 
king  of  the  mischief  which  must  attend  Mr.  Per- 
ceval's persisting  in  publishing  a  certain  Book 
about  the  unhappy  aflairs  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
— who  had  relied  principally  on  Lord  Eldon's 
advice  whilst  defending  herself,  during  the  short 
reign  of  the  Talents,  against  the  premature  charges 
of  her  husband. 

We  find  here  a  variety  of  very  curious  letters 
concerning  the  miserable  quarrel  of  Lord  Castle- 
leagh  and  Mr.  Caaniog  in  1809 — their  duel — 
the  retirement  of  both  from  office,  and  the  conse- 
quent resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Portland  himself 
— with  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet  under  Mr. 
Perceval.  Mr.  Twiss  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that,  as  far  as  regards  the  immediate  ground  of 
personal  conflict — the  concealment  from  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  of  Mr.  Canning's  communication  to  some 
of  their  colleagues  of  his  determination  to  resign 
unless  the  conduct  of  the  war  department  were 
taken  from  Lord  Castleieagh — the  blame  lay 
almost  entirely  with  the  Duke  of  Portland — who 
being  in  ill  health,  and  at  best  "  infirm  of  pur- 
pose," put  off  from  day  to  day  till  it  was  too  late, 
the  painful  announcement  which  Mr.  Canning  had 
required  and  understood  to  be  made  long  before. 
It  is  very  satisfactory  to  see  that  with  all  his 
already  settled  aversion  for  Mr.  Canning,  (whom 
he  calh  to  his  wife  "  an  incarnation  of  vanity,") 
Lord  Eldon  does  him  entire  justice  on  this,  as 
respects  personal  honor,  the  only  important  point 
in  the  story.*    The  more  so,  that  it  is  no  longer 

*  Oo  th«  4th  of  October,  IS09,  Lord  Eldon  writes  thus 
to  Sir  William  Scott :  "  The  silence  of  luch  uf  Cas.'s  col- 
kagues  who  knew  of  the  matter,  cannot  be  veil  viadica- 
ted.  With  respect  to  myself.  1  feel  uneasy ;  though  the 
period  at  which  I  heard  it,  the  personage  (the  K.)  who 
told  it  me,  and  the  injuactiou  with  which  he  accompanied  a 
Gommiuiication,  which  I  must  needs  say  he  ought  oot  to 
ha?e  made  under  such  an  injunction,  give  me  a  good  deal 
ts  say  for  myself.    Bat,  in  some  degree,  all  who  knew  it 


d««bt<ul  that  Mr.  Canning,  ia  the  oonrae  of  the 
multiplied  intrigues  which  ensued,  was  the  warm 
advocate,  if  not  (as  Lord  Eldon  believed)  the 
orisinator  of  a  scheme  for  finally  ihelfing  Lord 
Eldon  at  this  epoch,  and  replacug  him  on  the 
woolsack  by  Mr.  Percevo^thus  leaving  every- 
thing open  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  House  of  CoiA- 
mons,  and  consequently  in  the  resurgent  govern- 
ment. Mr.  Twiss  is  a  lawyer  as  weU  as  a  politi- 
cian— but  his  devotion  to  tbe  memory  of  Mr. 
Caiming  is  of  exemplary  fervor,  for  he  seems  to 
see  nothing  either  absurd  or  reprehensible  in  the 
fact,  which  he  candidly  assumes,  that  the  Mr. 
Cuining  of  1809  thought  in  choosing  a  chancellor 
"  rather  of  politics  than  of  law."  How  fortunate 
that  he  bad  no  such  choice  to  make  until  he  was 
older  and  wiser !  On  the  ISth  of  September  Lord 
Eldon  writes  to  his  wife  in  the  country : — 

"  Some  of  the  plans  proposed  are  what  I  do  most 
greatly  abhor,  and  I  think  they  won't  succeed.  I 
have  ofiiered  my  oflice  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  for  I 
write  constantly  when  I  don't  see  him,  my  likings 
and  dislikings.  'For  God's  sake,'  he  says,  'don't 
you  run  away  from  me  :  don't  reduce  me  to  the  state 
m  which  you  formerly  left  me.  You  are  my  sheet- 
anchor  I '  I  fear  the  efiiects  of  his  agitation  and  a^- 
ony — and  I  do  pray  God  to  protect  him  in  this  his 
hour  of  distress. 

"May  God's  best  and  kindest  providence  watch  over 
her  who  has  the  whole  heart  of  her  Eldon." 

Lord  Eldon  had  been  elected  High  Steward  of 
Oxford  some  years  before  this.  Now,  on  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  (October,  I80B,)  he  was 
requested  to  stand  for  the  Chancellordiip  of  the 
University.  Understanding,  however,  that  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort  had  received  a  requisition  to  the 
same  effect,  he  declined  to  come  forward  until  his 
Grace  was  understood  to  have  signified  that  he 
declined  being  a  candidate.  Lord  Eldon  seems  to 
have  received  poor  enough  return  for  this  delicacy 
from  some  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's  friends. 
After  the  chancellor  had  committed  himself — after 
several  of  the  duke's  own  connectiuns  had  can- 
vassed for  the  chancellor — his  Grace  was  urged 
and  persuaded  to  take  the  field.  The  king  told 
Lord  Eldon  it  was  now  too  late  for  him  to  with- 
draw. The  consequence  was  a  triumph — at  that 
time  important  as  well  as  unexpected — to  tbe 
Whigs  and  pro-Catholics  in  the  Convocation. 
The  votes  were  for  Eldon,  393 ;  for  Beaufort, 
338;  for  Lord  Grenville,  406.  But,  according  to 
Lord  Eldon's  letters  and  Anecdote  Book,  Lord 
Grenville  owed  his  small  majority  to  certain  elec- 
tors in  the  Beaufort  interest,  who,  when  they  saw 
their  duke  had  no  chance,  voted  at  the  eleventh 
hour  for  Grenville,  rather  than  allow  their  own 
political  party  to  gain  the  victory  in  the  person  of 
the  novus  homo  who  had  climbed  from  the  chare- 
foot  to  the  woolsack.  "  I  was  beaten,"  he  says^ 
"  by  aristocratioal  combination — and  I  could  never 
have  l)een  beaten  without  it." 

We  need  not  pause  on  the  short  period  during 
which  Mr.  Perceval  enjoyed,  as  pnme  minister, 
the  entire  confidence  of  Grieorge  HL,  and  the  cor- 
dial support  of  Lord  Eldon  as  chancellor.  Nor 
shall  we  extract  anything  from  Mr.  Twiss'  narra- 
tive of  the  constitution  of  the  Rep;ency  in  1811 ,  and 
the  ultimate  retention  of  the  ministers,  on  tbe  expi- 
ration of  the  restrictions,  in  1812  :  though  these 
chapters  throw  light  on  several  hitherto  obscure 

have  been— more  or  less  blamable,  but  blamabU.'' — 
vol.  ii.,  p.  104.  c^  I 
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errcumstancm,  and  fiitniah  a  trimnpbant  answer  to 
more  than  one  kinuendo  agahiat  Mr.  PeroeTal  in 
Lord  Broneham's  Essays  entitled  "Oeorg«IV." 
and  "  Lord  Eldon,"— assays,  we  need  not  say, 
exhibiting  in  perfection  tbeii  author's  command  of 
some  of  the  highest  resources  of  rhetorical  power, 
but  which  are  not  likely  to  be  valued  hereaiter  as 
settling  any  point  in  the  political  history  of  the 
time — splendid  specimens  of  one-sided  declama- 
tion. Adhering  to  Lord  Eldon — we  need  not 
remind  our  reader  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  mast 
have  regarded  him  with  severe  prejudice  from  the 
date  of  the  Regency  Bill  in  1783 ;  or  that  his  ser^ 
vices  to  the  princess  in  the  days  of  the  "  Delicate 
Investigation  "  of  1806,  had  heavily  increased  the 
hostile  impression ;  or  that  the  consent  of  the  Re- 

fent  to  retain  Lord  Eldon  as  chancellor,  has  been 
oldly  ascribed  to  Lord  Eldon's  coortly  facility  in 
abandoning  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  moment 
her  unkind  husband's  favor  came  to  be  a  matter 
of  the  same  consequence  that  her  kind  fatbei-in- 
law's  had  been  previously.  It  now  appears  from 
letters  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Lord 
Eldon,  printed  by  Mr.Twiss,  that  at  least  as  early 
88  the  summer  of  1810,  his  Royal  Highness  had 
begun  to  relax  in  his  prejudice  against  the  chan- 
eeflor — and  why  t  Simply  because  the  chancellor 
was  the  medium  of  communication  between  the 
prince  and  his  father,  as  to  whatever  was  proposed 
or  done  respecting  the  education  of  the  Princess 
Chariotte,  and  his  Royal  Highness  was  compelled 
to  feel  that  the  most  essential  interests  of  his 
daughter  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  a  wiser, 
fairer,  disoreeter  intervention.  The  respectful 
style  of  the  prince's  notes  of  that  date  is  creditable 
til  himself,  and  of  no  trivial  importance  with  refers 
ence  to  the  subsequent  course  of  events.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  prince  had  come  into  possession 
of  the  private  papers  of  George  III.  that  he  could 
trace  the  whole  course  of  Lord  Eldon's  procedure 
in  reference  to  the  afiairs  of  the  Royal  Family. 
We  read  in  the  Anecdote  Book : — 

"  His  Majesty,  George  17.  has  frequently  told  me 
that  there  was  no  person  in  the  world  that  he  hated 
so  much  as,  for  years,  he  hated  me.  He  had  been 
persuaded  that  I  endeavored  to  keep  him  at  a  dis- 
tance from  his  &ther,  but  when  he  came  into  pos- 
session of  his  father's  private  papers,  he  completely 
changed  his  opinion  of  me,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  which,  from  my  letters,  he  found  I  had  always 
taken  with  reference  to  himself.  He  was  then  con- 
vinced that  I  had  always  endeavored  to  do  the  direct 
contmry  to  what  was  imputed  to  me.  He  told  me  so 
himself  and  from  that  time,  he  treated  me  with  urn- 
form  fiieadliness." — vol.  ii.  p.  199. 

But  Lord  Eldon's  correspondence  with  his  own 
old  college  intimates,  especially  Dr.  Swire,  may 
be  appealed  to,  not  only  for  direct  confirmation  of 
this  statement,  but  for  a  very  foil,  and  surely  a 
very  interesting  detail,  step  by  step,  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Regent  first  of  all  re- 
tained his  father's  ministers,  the  chancellor  inclu- 
ded, and  then,  a  year  afterwards,  confirmed  them. 
Let  us  take  part  of  a  letter  to  Dr.  Swire  : — 

"  The  medical  men  thought  his  Majesty's  speedy 
recovery  highly  probable : — the  prince  therefore 
thought  that,  in  duty  to  his  father,  he  could  not  dis- 
miss his  father's  servants.  I  could  not  reconcile  to 
myself  the  notion  that,  whilst  the  father's  son  so  con- 
ducted himself,  the  father's  most  grateful  servant 
could  refuse  to  take  his  share  in  a  state  of  things 
which,  for  the  father's  sake,  the  son  determined 
■hoold  remain  ludisturbed  bv  him.    So  matters  went 


OB  thiongk  the  year  of  restrieted  ngaer. 
the  dose  <^  it,  the  prince  had  totally  altered  his  cpinioa 
<^the  men  whom  he  had  hated — asd  I  have  his  own 
authority  for  believing  that  the  kingdom  prodoced  bo 
man  whom  he  more  hated  than  your  friend,  the 
writer  of  this  letter.  Though  the  prospect  of  his 
fiuher's  recovery  had  grown  more  glooray,  and 
thongh  I  fear  it  win  never  brighten,  I  must  do  him 
the  JQStiee  to  say  that  he  has  always  dedared  that 
he  will  never  despair  till  his  father  ceases  to  live : 
and  my  own  real  opinion  is,  that  whatever  motives 
his  friends  or  foes  may  in  their  coDJectares  ascribe 
his  late  conduct  to,  he  has  been  priocinaUy  govcme^ 
1^  a  feeling  that,  if  his  father  shoald  reco>ver,  ha 
wonld  never  forgive  himself  if  he  suffered  him  to 
awake  to  a  scene  in  which  the  father  shoald  see  bis 
servants  discarded  by  his  son.  The  same  sentiment 
appears  to  me  to  have  governed  him  with  respect  to 
the  Catholic  question,  ftith  regard  to  which  I  bcHait  that 
after  his  father' t  death  he  ntU  act  mth  a  due  regard  tt 
the  estahKshtd  rtKgim." — YfA.  ii.,  p.  197. 

Another  letter  to  Dr.  Swire,  dated  at  Fjicomhw 
in  Dorsetshire,  (which  fine  estate  Lord  Ehkn  had 
recently  purchased,)  furnishes  some  further  details 
— and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  tempestu- 
ous sesadon  after  the  death  of  Pereevd.  The 
chaocellw  alludes  hastily  to  the  fact  that  Bciling- 
ham  had  passed  some  hours  of  the  morning  before 
he  assassinated  Mr.  Perceval  in  watching-  Uie  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  ana  his  owa 
beUef  that  he  himself  wonld  have  been  the  vietim 
but  for  the  accident  of  his  borrowing  a  rouid  hat 
and  ^reat  coat  from  one  of  his  attendants,  and  as 
quitUng  the  court  that  day,  for  a  stroll  La  the  paric, 
in  a  disguise  which  Bellingham  did  not  penetrate. 

"  Enambe,  Sept.  22d,  1812. 
"  I  could  not  doubt  that  at  the  close  of  the  Regency 
year,  the  18th  February,  I  shonld  have  had  my  dis- 
missal :  so  sure  was  I  of  that,  that  when  the  prince 
sent  for  me  on  the  17lh,  his  commands  reached  me 
sitting  for  my  picture  in  my  robes.  When  I  went, 
he  expressed  his  surprise  that  I  appeared  in  a  morn- 
ing in  a  laced  shirt :  I  told  him  what  I  had  bsea 
about :  he  then  expressed  surprise  that  I  coold  find 
any  time  for  such  a  business :  my  answer  was  thai 
the  fact  proved  that  that  was  dijS&cult ;  that  the  pc- 
tore  had  been  asked  nearly  two  years  for  the  Guild- 
hall at  Newcastle ;  and  that,  my  countrymen  wish- 
ing it  should  be  in  the  chancellor's  robe.1, 1  could  net 
delay  beyond  that  day  in  which  I  might  for  the  last 
lime  be  entitled  to  wear  them.  He  smiled,  and  next 
day  satisfied  me  that  I  needed  not  to  have  been  in 
such  a  hurry.  This  was  curious  enough,  but  is  lite- 
rally a  fact.  Well,  aAer  this,  poor  Perceval  was 
assassinated.  By  the  way,  I  bad  a  pretty  narrow 
escjipe.  It  is  said,  'Mors  sola  fatetur  qnantula  snnt 
hominum  corpuscula ;'  but  I  have  learned  facts  of 
poor  PercivaPs  life,  which  I  never  should  have  learnt 
but  in  consequence  of  his  death,  and  which  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  most  extraordinarily  excellent  person. 
Here  again,  however,  I  thought  I  shonld  sing  Ntaie 
dimittis.  I  appointel  and  attended  a  reoofdei^ 
report,  which  I  thought  it  unmanly  to  leave  to  a  sue« 
cessor,  on  a  Monday,  as  I  was  morally  certain  that  I 
should  not  be  chancellor  on  the  usual  day,  the 
Wednesday.  But  whether  Grenville  and  Grey  did 
not  wish  to  be  ministers,  or  whether  they  would  not 
be  ministers  unless  they  could  bind  kings  in  chuas, 
I  don't  know.  The  Tuesday  nut  my  wig  and  «>«» 
once  more  fast  upon  my  hraa  and  back,  and  I  am 
now  just  as  uncertain  when  I  shall  see  the  blessing* 
of  final  retirement  as  I  was  before  the  king's  illaeat. 
What  a  life  of  anxiety  (about  myself  certainly  in  no 
degree  such)  I  led  daring  these  scenes  most  ba 
reserved,  if  it  is  to  be  described,  tin  some  haw^hoor 
of  conversation  between  us  shall  be  voachsand  me 
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hf  Previdence.  I  concluded  my  stay  in  town  by  the 
nioce  Regent's  dining  in  Bedrora  Square  with  a 
man  whom  he  had  hat^  more  than  any  other  in  his 
father's  dominions,  according  to  his  nnreserved  con- 
fession."—vol.  ii.,  p.  224. 

Our  readers  would  not  thank  ns  for  going  into 
the  badgerings  which  bad  for  some  time  annoyed 
the  chancellor  on  the  subject  of  arrears  in  his 
eourt.*  Led  by  that  illustrious  "  chicken  of  the 
law"  Michael  Angelo  Taylor,  the  Whig  barristers 
in  the  Commons  were  now  bent  on  assailing  the 
governmant  through  the  person  of  him  to  whom 
the  final  exclusion  of  theu  party  was  mainly  by 
them  attributed.  It  is  sufficient  to  quote  a  short 
letter  to  Sir  William  Scott,  written  during  the 
general  election  of  October,  1812 : — 

"  Dear  Brother, — Really,  as  to  the  government,  I 
don't  care  one  farthinz  about  it.  I  am  mistaken  if  they 
do  not  mainly  owe  their  existence,  as  such,  to  me ; 
and  yet  I  have  been,  in  my  judicial  capacity,  the 
object  of  the  Hon.%  of  Commons'  persecution  for  two 
jrears,  without  a  lawyer  there  to  say  a  word  of  truth 
lor  me.  I  hare  bera  left  luprotected  as  before— 
and,  so  unprotected,  I  cannot  and  will  not  remain. 

"  The  prince  vows  annihilation  to  the  government 
if  I  go ;  and,  I  suppose,  would  resort  to  Canning  and 
WelTesley.  But  I  cannot  feel  the  obligation  I  am 
nnder  oi  being  hunted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  more  of  proleciion  than  I  have  had." 

The  only  nnpleasantiiess  that  appears  to  have 
occurred  in  the  regent's  treatment  of  the  chancel- 
lor, throughont  the  two  ensuing  years,  arose  from 
a  cause  most  honorable  to  his  lordship.  The  re- 
gent, as  his  daughter  grew  into  womanhood,  wish- 
ed to  impose  additional  restrictions  on  her  inter- 
course with  her  mother.  The  chancellor,  retaining 
as  yet  bis  early  impression  that  the  Princess  of 
Wales  had  been  "  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning," firmly  opposed  himself  on  this  head  to  the 
prince,  and  writes  to  his  brother  as  contemplating, 
in  consequence,  an  abrupt  termination  of  his  offi- 
cial life.  "  One  more  such  interview,"  he  says, 
"  and  I  shall  be  spared  all  further  trouble — all 
because  I  won't  let  him  do  as  to  his  wife  and 
daughter  as  he  wishes."  This  letter  seems  to 
have  been  written  about  the  close  of  1813.  The 
Princess  Charlotte  had  conceived  a  most  gratefiil 
respect  and  attachment  to  Lord  Eidon,  as  the  early 
defender  of  her  weaker  parent,  and  nothing  occurs 
red  during  her  too  short  life  to  disturb  these 
kindly  feelings.  The  "  Anecdote  Book"  dwells 
on  the  extraordinary  care  she  had  taken  for  his 
personal  accommodation  at  Claremont  when  he 
was  about  to  be  summoned  thither  on  the  occasion 
of  her  fatal  confinement  in  1817. 

Her  untimely  death,  by  placing  the  Duke  of 
York,  whose  views  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Ques- 
tion were  throughout  those  of  George  in.,  ih  the 
situation  of  Heir  Presumptive,  gave  additional 
strength  to  the  Anti-Catholic  party  in  the  country, 
and  especiaHy  to  Lord  Eidon,  who  had  long  been 
the  mainstay  of  resistance  both  in  the  cabinet  arid 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Bnt  the  regent,  even  in 
the  midst  of  his  paternal  affliction,  seems  to  have 
turned  with  earnestness  to  the  hope  that  the  Prin- 
cess Charlotte's  death  might  lead  to  his  own  eman- 
cipation. In  a  letter  daied  at  Brighton,  Jan.  1, 
1818,  he  expresses  affectionate  regret  that  a  fit  of 
g«at  should  have  prevented  the  chancellor  from 

*  For  a  fuU  examination  of  this  qnestion  of  arrears,  we 
icier  to  an  article  "  On  the  Court  of  Chancery,"  in  Quart. 
B«v.,  vol.  xzx. 
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visiting  him  there,  and  goes  on  to  explain  that  he 
had  been  desirous  of  an  interview  with  reference 
to  the  Princess,  who  is  described  as  having  excited 
much  scandal  on  the  continent,  and  especially  at 
Vienna,  where  the  court  had  refosed  to  receive 
her: — 

"  You  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  (much  diffi- 
cnlty  in  point  of  delicacy  being  now  set  aside  in  my 
mind  by  the  late  melancholy  event  which  has  taken 
place  in  my  family)  if  I  turn  my  whole  thoughts  to  the 
endeavoring  to  extricate  myself  from  the  cruellest,  as 
well  as  the  most  unjust,  pi-edicament  that  ever  even 
the  lowest  individual,  much  more  a  prince^  ever  was 
placed  in.  *  ••  *  Is  it,  then,  my  dear  fnend,  to  be 

tolerated  that  — — is  to  be  suffered  to  continue 

to  bear  my  name,  to  belong  to  me  and  to  the  country, 
and  that  tkat  country,  the  first  in  all  the  world,  and 
myself  its  sovereign,  are  to  be  expected  to  submit 
^silently  to  a  degrodation  under  which  no  upright  and 
honorable  mind  can  exist  f " 

The  result  of  the  deliberations  that  succeeded 
this  letter  was  the  celebrated  Milan  CommissiMi. 

Of  the  efiTect  of  the  evidence  collected  by  that 
Commission  upon  Lord  Eldon's  mind,  we  may 
judge  from  a  letter  of  April  S6th,  18S0  :— 

"  Our  queen  threatens  approach  to  England ;  but, 
if  she  can  venture,  she  is  the  most  courageous  ladv 
I  ever  heard  of.  Tkt  mischief,  if  she  does  come,  ttiil 
be  injbiite — at  fast,  she  mil  hme  extensive  poputarity 
with  the  mtititudt ;  i»a  few  short  months  or  meeb  sht 
mil  he  ruined  in  the  opimonofaU  the  niorld." 

A  most  accurate  prophecy!  We  should  be 
sorry  to  dwell  on  this  calamitous  ehapt^  in  ths 
history  of  the  English  monarchy ;  but  we  must 
permit  ourselves  an  extract  or  two  from  the  pri- 
vate letters  of  the  time,  showing  how  Lord  Eldoa 
thought  snd  felt  ss  the  business  proceeded.  He 
says  to  his  daughter,  just  before  the  negotiation 
between  the  queen's  ooimseUors  and  the  ministry 
failed,  (June  7tb,  1830)  :— 

"  You  will  see  by  the  impressions  of  the  seal  on  this 
scrap,  that  cabinets  are  quite  in  fashion:  daily, 
nightly,  hourly  cabinets.  The  lower  orders  here  are 
all  queen's  folks ;  few  of  the  middling  or  higher 
orders,  except  the  profligate,  or  those  who  are  endea- 
voring to  acquire  power  through  mischief.  The  bulk 
of  those  who  are  in  parliament  are  afraid  of  the  effect 
of  the  disclosures  and  discussions  which  mnst  talM 
place,  if  there  is  not  sbme  pcu:ifie  settlement :  the 
queen  is  obstinate  and  makes  no  propositions  tending 
to  that — at  least  as  yet ;  the  king  is  determined,  and 
will  hear  of  none — of  nothing  but  thorough  investi- 
gation, and  of  what  he,  and  those  who  consider  them- 
selves more  than  him,  think  and  talk  of — thorough 
exposure  of  the.  Q.,  and  divorce.  To  this  extent  par- 
liament will  not  go.  That  bodv  is  afraid  of  disclo- 
sures— not  on  one  side  only — ^wnich  may  affect  the 
monarchy  itself." 

Again  on  the  10th  >— 

"  Our  nightly  cabinets  don't  agree  with  mamma, 
and  she,  you  know,  will  never  go  to  bed  when  I  am 
out.  The  ministers  will  be  compelled  to  give  way  to 
parliament — and  they  are  in  a  pretty  state — if  they 
give  way,  the  K.  will  remove  them — if  they  do  not, 
they  will  be  outvoted  in  parliament  and  cannot 
remain.  To-morrow  will  be  a  very  busy  day,  if  the 
Q.  means  to  make  any  propositions  for  arrangement. 
The  E.  will  makt  none— and,  if  he  cm  find  an 
administration  that  will  fight  everything  to  the  last 
moment  at  any  risk,  he  will  receive  none."— 


On  the  14th  of  July  :— 
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"I  hope  strict  justice  will  be  done  in  the  inoniiy ; 
and,  for  myself,  I  am  detennined  to  look  neither  to 
the  right  nor  to  the  left — to  court  no  faror  fh>ni  any 
party,  bat  doing  my  doty  iaithAilly  and  to  the  best 
of  an  unbiassed  judgment,  to  preserve  that  state  of 
comfort  in  my  own  mind,  which  I  hare  hitherto 
hibored  not  to  forfeit." — 

On  the  qaestion  for  the  third  readings  of  the  Bill 
of  paina  and  penaltiea,  November  10th,  the  ma- 
jority was  only  9 — and  Lord  Liverpool  then  an- 
nounced that  he  abandoned  the  measare.  The 
chancellor  said  nothing  in  the  House,  but  he  thus 
writes  to  his  daughter  on  the  23d : — 

"I  thought  it  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  close  the  most  solemn 
inquiry  erer  entertained  in  that  House,  by  doing 
nothing.  The  bill  should  either  have  been  rejected  or 
passed.  But  to  have  upon  our  journals  four  different 
resolutions,  all  founded  upon  our  avowed  conviction 
of  her  guilt,  and  then  neither  to  withdraw  those  reso- 
Imions,  not  to  act  upon  them,  appears  to  me  perfectly 
absurd,  and,  both  to  the  country  and  to  her,  unjust. 
To  her  surely  it  is  so.  We  condemn  her  four  times  ; 
Ae  desires  at  our  bar  that  we  will  allow  her  to  be 
heard  in  her  defence  before  the  Commons :  we  will 
neither  do  that  nor  withdraw  our  condemnations  j  for, 
though  the  bill  is  withdrawn,  the  roles  of  condemna- 
tion remain  upon  our  journals." 

Lord  Eldon,  we  hare  no  doubt,  acted  through- 
out all  this  business  under  a  sense  of  duty — he 
was  incapable  of  the  reverse — ^he  was  a  man  and 
a  gentleman ;  but  we  think  it  must  also  be  allowed 
that  he  looked  at  the  practical  questions  involved 
in  the  coarse  of  it,  far  too  exclusively  through  the 
optics  of  the  lawyer.  And  it  was  in  that  character 
chiefly  that  he  seems  to  have  meditated  on  it  long 
afterwards.  In  his  Anecdote  Book  of  1837,  he 
speaks  of  the  "  Proceedings  upon  the  queen's 
ease  in  the  House  of  Lords"  as  "  perhaps  more 
just  than  prudent," — but  derives  consolation  from 
reflecting  that  they  were  so  conducted,  under  his 
own  authority,  as  to  establish  a  precedent  of  last- 
ing benefit.  In  previous  cases  of  parliamentary 
impeachments  and  bills  of  pains  and  penalties, 
evidence  had  constantly  been  offered,  and  fre- 
quently received,  such  as  the  strict  rules  of  Eng- 
lish law  would  have  held  inadmissible.  He  would 
allow  of  "no  evidence  that  would  have  been 
rejected  in  Westminster  Hall;"  and  assuredly 
that  example  will  be  adhered  to.  Mr.  Twiss 
grants  the  value  of  this  reform ;  but  holds  even 
that  a  small  compensation  for  the  general  mischief 
of  the  transaction.  He,  however,  acquits  the 
ministry.  He  adopts  Lord  Eldon's  defence  on 
the  ground  that  the  queen  "  had  herself  insisted 
upon  bringing  the  matter  to  such  a  point,  as  made 
the  whole  question  no  longer  a  personal  one  be- 
tween her  and  the  king,  hut  a  public  and  constitu- 
tional one  between  her  and  the  country."  Mr. 
Twiss  is  willing  enough  to  acquiesce  in  what  was 
— perhaps  still  is — the  general  belief,  that,  in  the 
first  stage  of  matrimonial  life,  the  king  was  the  in- 
excusable offender.  We  doubt  very  much  whether, 
when  the  secret  history  comes  out,  that  opinion 
will  stand.  For  Greorge  IV.  in  his  relations  with 
women,  first  and  last,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  ; 
but  on  that  one  score,  we  apprehend  posterity  will 
see  reason  to  infer  that  he  was  disgusted  in  hmine, 
and  for  ever  alienated,  by  circumstances  which 
must  have  had  a  similar  effect  in  the  case  of  any 
other  English  gentleman. 

In  the  month  of  his  coronation,  George  IV. 
pressed  the  honor  of  an  earldom  on  the  chancellor  | 
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in  such  terms  that  he  could  not  refuse  it — tbongb 
he  had  thriee,  it  seems,  declined  a  similar  faror 
from  George  III.  His  brother  at  the  same  time 
became  Lord  Stowell. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  do  more  aa 
to  the  rest  of  this  hook  than  adeetiof  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  oonespondence  of  Lord  Eldoa 
illustrative  of  his  personal  feelings  as  to  events 
still  fresh  in  general  recollection.  Pan  ntanm 
fuit — but  the  private  jwpers  of  persons  not  kas 
eminent,  by  whose  services  the  country  nay  hope 
to  profit  daring  many  years  yet  to  come,  moat 
have  been,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  revealed 
as  his  are  now,  before  it  wonld  be  fair  to  conclnde 
on  the  interior  history  of  any  transaction  io  which 
they  were  partakers. 

The  great  feature  of  Lord  EHdon's  life  as  a 
statesman  is  his  steady  opposition  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims;  our  extracts,  therefore,  must 
hear  chiefly  on  the  history  of  that  question ;  but 
we  shall  avoid  entirely  the  grand  arguments  here 
reproduced.  Our  object,  in  shwt,  is  to  pick  oat 
short  passages,  which,  their  dates  duly  considered, 
may  indicate  in  some  sort  Lord  Eldon's  oontempo- 
rary  views  and  impressions  respecting  tbe  succes- 
sive steps  by  which  the  difllcolty  was  complicated 
and  the  defence  weakened.  We  are  very  sorry  to 
say  that  the  character  of  George  IV.  faaa  been,  in 
our  opinion,  sadly  damaged  by  his  chancellor's 
levelations ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  proper  to  hetr 
in  mind  throughout,  that  the  king's  nervous  sys- 
tem had  been  ereatly  enfeebled  some  years  before 
be  exhibited  the  melancholy  imbecility  of  vacilla- 
tion which  the  strong-minded  Eldon,  moch  his 
senior,  seems  to  have  regarded  with  more  of  con- 
tempt than  of  pity. 

Efven  as  early  as  the  spring  of  1821,  we  find 
him  writing  to  his  brother  with  considerable  alarm 
as  to  the  steadiness  of  Lord  Liverpool  himself; 
but  it  is  only  after  the  visit  to  Ireland,  in  die  sum- 
mer of  this  year,  that  he  begins  to  show  symptoms 
of  doubt  as  to  the  king  hiniself.  For  example,  be 
says,  in  April  :— 

<<  As  to  Liverpool,  I  do  not  know  what  he  means. 
Can  a  man  who  makes  such  a  Secretary  for  Ireland 
as  we  have,  and  two  such  Regius  Professors  aikd  sneh 
a  Bishop,  be  serious  ? — Wiih  me  this  thing  about  th« 
CathoUcs  is  not  a  matter  oi  coitsistency,  bat  of  coo- 
science.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  religions  mattcis^  I 
cannot  otherwise  regard  it." 

About  the  end  of  August  :— 

"  Dear  Brother, — I  think  there  is  a  great  alteration 
where  I  did  not  look  for  it — even  Sidmouth  thinks  the 
death  of  tlie  queen  has  remored,  in  a  great  degree, 
all  objection  to  Canning. — I  understand  the  king 
was  particular  and  lavish  in  his  attentions  to  Plnn- 
kett ;  he  certainly  means,  if  he  can,  to  bring  him 
into  office — another  Papist." 

In  this  same  letter  he  intimates  a  "  conviction" 
that  the  king  is  disposed  to  "  sweep  the  calnnet- 
room  of  the  whole  of  us,"  i.  e.,  of  the  High 
Tories.  The  last  week  of  the  year,  however, 
brought  a  pleasant  letter  from  the  kin?,  indicating 
anything  but  a  wish  to  part  with  ue  chancel- 
lor:— 

<(  Brightm,  Dae.  26t*,  1821. 
«  My  dear  Friend, — You  flattered  me  that  when 
you  had  relaxation  from  business  you  woaM  make 
me  a  short  visit.  It  strikes  me  that  next  Monday 
and  Tuesday  are  the  two  most  probable  days  to  aflcad 
you  such  an  opportunity ;  therefore,  if  this  shoidd  be 
so,  and  unless  you   have  formed  any  pleasantar 
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mehmm tat ywmelf,  praf  tarn  ta me tkm^  lUliere 
it  wUl  be  necessary  for  70a  to  swear  in  one  or  two  of 
my  state  servants,  the  most  of  vbom  yon  will  find 
assembled  here  ;  therefore  piay  be  properly  prepared. 
I  luipe  it  is  not  necessary  fof  me  to  add  now  tmly 
happy  I  should  be,  if  onr  dear  and  good  friend  I.ord 
Slowell  would  accompany  yon.  A  hearty  welcome, 
good  and  warm  beds,  turkey  and  chine,  and  last, 
thcmgh  not  least  in  love,  liver  and  crow,  are  the 
order  of  the  day. 

"  Ever,  my  dear  Lord,  most  sincerely  yours, 

"G.  R. 
"P.  S.— N.  B.  No  church  ferment  will  be 
requested  upon  the  present  ooessioD." 

The  "  liver  and  crow"  is  an  allusion  to  a  joke 
of  the  chancellor's  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John 
Leach.  Inviting  Lord  Eldon  to  dine  with  him  on 
some  grand  occasion,  he  becged  to  be  informed  if 
there  was  any  diah  his  lordship  had  a  parliculai 
fancy  for.  The  chancellor,  smiling  serenely  on 
the  exquisite  Amphitryon,  named  "liver  and 
bacon." 

This  puts  us  in  mind  of  not  a  bad  joke  of  George 
rV.  in  the  Anecdote  Book.  It  seems  his  Majesty, 
when  in  special  good  humor,  sometimes  apphed  to 
the  lord  chanceUor  his  popular  sobrvnut  derived 
irom  the  Purse  of  the  Great  Seal.  When  Lord 
£!ldon  introduced  Sir  John  Leach  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  that  fine  gentleman  ap- 
peared ,  of  course,  with  an  official  purse  of  smaller 
dimensions..  "  Old  Ba£s,"  whispered  the  king, 
"  I  think  we  must  cdl  Leach  *  reticule.' " 

In  the  same  page  the  chancellor  records  a  gay 
dinner  at  the  Duke  of  York's.  Mr.  Greenwood 
was  present,  and  some  sprightly  guardsman  at  a 
late  hour  gave  the  wealthy  army-agent's  health,'as 
one  "  to  whom  most  of  the  company  had  long 
been,  and  were  likely  long  to  be,  under  great 
obligations."  This  fun  excited  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  propose  a  bumper  for  another  guest. 
"  I  believe,  said  the  duke,  "  I  am  correct  in 
stating  that  my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Coutts,  here, 
has  b^n  my  banker  for  five  and  twenty  years — fill 
your  glasses."  "  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Coutts,  "reall^r 
your  Royal  Highness  does  me  too  much  honor — it 
IS  your  Royal  Highness  that  has  been  good  enough 
to  keep  my  money." 

But,  to  come  back  to  the  "liver  and  crow," 
&c. — it  may  be  surmised  that  all  these  charming 
things  were  not  tendered  without  some  arriire 
pensie ;  for,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  we  see  that 
Lord  Liverpool  has  allied  with  himself  a  section 
of  hitherto  outlying  Grenvillites — and  the  chan- 
cellor grumbles--^  slays : — 

"This  coalition,  I  think,  will  have  consequences 
very  different  from  those  expected  by  the  members 
of  administration  who  have  brought  it  about.  I  hate 
coalitions."  v 

Id  May,  Mr.  Canning's  bill  for  admitting  Popish 
peers  to  sit  in  parliament  renews  the  alarm : — 

"  Smcbqr,  Mof  Stk,  1822. 
"I  am  going  as  osoal  to  Carlton  House;*  the 
king  i>  stul  confined  with  the  gout.  How  he  is  to 
manage,  with  some  ministers,  servants  of  the  Pope, 
and  others  foes  of  his  Holiness,  I  can't  tell ;  bat  it  I 
was  a  king,  I  woald  have  my  servants  all  of  one 
mind.  Great  uncertainty  as  to  the  event  of  next 
Priday  on  the  Catholic  business.  I  think  it  will  pass 
the  Commons ;  and  whilst  individuals  are  voting  for 

*  These  regular  Sandav  closeting  seem  to  have  been 
isgarded  with  consideraole  jealousy  by  some  of  the 
(uawllor^  ooUsaguss,  espeeially  by  Lord  Livnrpeel. 
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it  there  nader  a  eoarienen  thst  it  will  be  kMt  hi  On 
Lords,  there  is  reason,  rely  aaoeh,  I  am  sorry  to  Say, 
to  donfal  tkat;—fat  loids  are  begiiming  to  xVMt 
it  foolish  to  be  the  instmments  by  which  other  per- 
sons may  vote  dishonestly." 

This  blew  over — ^but  the  anxieties  of  that  ses- 
sion were  fatal  to  the  only  pro-Catholic  member  of 
the  Liverpool  cabinet  who  seems  to  have  had 
much  of  Lord  Eldon 's  personal  regard.  Mr. 
Twiss  prints  this  sufficiently  characteristic  epis- 
Ue:— 

"  Royal  Gtorge  Yacht,  LeUh  SoaJs, 
August  ISA,  i  pt.  8  p.  m.  1822. 

"My  dear  Friend, — I  have  this  moment  heard 
from  Liverpool  of  the  melancholy  death  of  his,  and 
my  dear  fhend,  poor  Londonderry.  On  Friday  was 
the  last  time  I  saw  him :  my  own  mind  was  then 
filled  with  apprehensions  respecting  him,  and  they 
have,  alas!  been  but  too  painiiilly  verified.  My 
great  object,  mv  good  friend,  in  writing  to  yoa 
to-night,  is  to  tell  you  that  I  have  written  to  Liver- 
pool, and  I  do  implore  of  you  not  to  lad  yourself  to 
any  arrangement  whatever,  until  my  return  to  town. 
Tms,  indeed,  is  Lord  Liverpool's  own  proposal ;  and 
as  you  may  suppose,  J  have  joined  most  cordially  in 
the  proposition.  It  will  require  the  most  prudent 
foresight  on  my  part  relative  to  the  new  arrange- 
ments that  must  now  necessarily  take  place.  Yoa 
may  easily  judge  of  the  state  of  m}[  mind. 

"  Ever  believe  me,  jroar  sincere  friend, 

"Q.  B." 

Mr.  Twiss  prints  this — but,  strange  to  say,  he 
gives  us  nothing  from  Lord  Eldon  on  what  imme- 
diately ensued— one  of  the  most  important,  and 
what  must  have  been  to  him  the  most  distasteful, 
of  all  the  dianges  that  ever  occurred  in  the  Liver- 
pool cabinet — the  re-introduction  of  Mr.  Canning 
as  Foreign  Secretary  and  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  On  this  subject  not  a  scrap !  He  is 
more  communicative  as  to  the  next  step  in  this 
history  :— 

Feb.  1, 1823. 
"  Dear  Brother, — The  •  Courier '  of  last  night  an- 
nounces Mr.  Huskisson's  introduction  into  the  Cabi- 
net— of  the  intention  or  the  fact  I  have  no  other  com- 
munication. Whether  Lord  Sidmouth  has,  or  not,  I 
don't  know,  bat  really  this  is  rather  too  much. 
What  makes  it  worse  is,  that  the  great  man  of  all 
has  a  hundred  times  most  solemnly  declared,  that  no 
connexion  of  a  certain  person's  should  come  in. 
There  is  no  believing  one  word  anybody  says — and 
what  makes  the  matter  still  worse  is,  that  everybody 
aeqitiesces  most  quietly,  and  waits  in  tUl  humiUty 
and  patience  till  their  own  turn  comes." 

And  the  chancellor  ipse  acquiesced ! — ^Mr. 
Twiss'  delicacy  leaves  some  names  uniformly  in 
blank ;  but  we  think  most  people  can  fill  in  for 
thenuelves. 

"May  3d,  iS23. 

"  Ladr is  to  have  a  great  pany  to-night ;  long 

expected.  She  has  thought  proper  to  inform  us  this 
morning,  that  she  is  to  be  at  horn*  this  night.  This  is 
a  little  impertinent,  as  her  invitations  to  others  have 
been  circulating  for  weeks  past,  under  the  head  of 
fashionable  parties.  I  shall  send  for  answer,  that  as 
she  is  to  be  at  home,  so  we  intend  also  to  be  at  home." 

"August,  1823. 
"  All  the  world  here  is  running  on  Sundays  to  the 
Caledonian  Chapel  in  Hatton  Garden,  where  they 
hear  a  Presbyterian  orator  from  Scotland,  preaching, 
as  some  Itidies  term  it,  charming  matter,  though 
downright  nonsense.  To  the  shame  of  the  king's 
minislets  be  it  said,  that  many  of  them  have  gone  to 
this  schism  shop  with  itching  cars.    Lauderdale  told 
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lont  UP  UNO)  noon; 


me,  that  when  Luij  —~  islhere  the  ptetehrer  serer 
apraks  of  an  heaveDly  aansioD,  but  an  heavenly  Fa- 
nJHH.  For  other  ean,  mansioB  is  snfficient.  This 
is  a  sample ! " 

"Friday  night,  Stptember  ith,  1823. 
"  The  appointment  of  Lord  Francis  Conyngfaam  to 
the  Foreign  Office  has,  bv  female  infloence,  ppt  Can- 
ning beyond  the  reach  of  anything  to  affect  him,  and 
viU  Bssnredly  enable  him  to  turn  those  oat  whom  he 
does  not  wish  to  remain  in.  The  king  is  in  snch 
thraldom  that  one  has  nobody  to  ftUl  back  upon. 
The  devil  of  it  is,  there  is  no  consistency  in  anybody. 
Again,  apon  'ne  cede  malis,'  it  is  better  to  go  out 
than  to  be  tomed  out ! !  which  will  assuredly  be  the 
case.    God  bless  yon." 

We  have  not  teased  car  readers  with  the  incea- 
aant  attacks  made  throngh  all  theae  Tears  on  the 
ehanoeUor  in  bis  judicial  capacity.  In  February, 
18S4,  we  find  him  in  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, not  with  the  then  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  with  Mr.  Peel ;  who  accordingly 
made  himself  master  of  all  the  details  as  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  vindicated  his  friend 
against  charges  most  oSeasif  e  to  his  feelings,  not 
only  as  a  ^awyer,  but  as  an  honest  man,  in  a  style 
which  produced  a  powerful  impression  on  the 
long-abused  public— and   in  the  highest  degree 

Save  gratification  to  Lord  Elldon.    He  says  to  hia 
aughter  (Feb.  38)— 

"  Peel  will  have  it  that  the  late  Hottse  of  Commons 
biuiness  has  been  a  most  fortnnate  thing  for  four 
&ther.  How  that  may  be  I  cannot  be  sure ;  but  I 
am  sure  that  he  could  not  have  taken  more  pains 
aboat  it  if  I  had  been  Am  fiuher." 

And  on  the  same  day,  to  one  of  hia  clerical 
fiieoda  in  the  north, — 

"Yon  will  see  that  I  have  been  lately  the  otqectof 
mnch  persecution.  Bnt,  intpavidumfiritnt.  In  a  life 
such  a.s  mine  has  been,  that  there  have  been  some 
things  neglected  is  too  true.  But  take  the  whole 
together,  I  have  done  more  business  in  the  execution 
of  my  public  duty  than  any  chancellor  ever  did ; 
yea,  three  times  as  much  as  any  chancellor  ever  did. 
If  these  malignant  attacks  had  not  been  made  against 
me,  year  after  year,  I  should  have  been  in  retirement ; 
bat  to  hatred,  malice,  and  nncharitableness  I  will  not 
give  way.  I  will  not  gratify  those  who  revile  me. 
My  rule  through  life  has  been  to  do  what  I  think 
right,  and  to  leave  the  conteqnences  to  God." 

To  come  back  to  the  Romanists. — On  the  S3nd 
June,  1834,  the  chancellor  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
acquiesce  in  the  aeoond  reading  of  a  bill  for  enab- 
ling the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  act  as  Earl  Marshal 
wiuiout  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Next 
morning  brought  a  note  ftom  Carlton  Honse,  in  a 
very  unusual  style : — 

"  The  king  desires  to  apprize  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
that  the -king  has  learnt,  tniongh  the  medium  of  the 
newspapers,  what  has  been  passing  in  Parliament 
relative  to  the  office  of  Earl  Marshal  of  England. 

"The  king  cannot  suppose  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor of  England  can  approve  of  the  king's  dispensing 
with  the  usual  oaths  attached  to  that,  or  any  other 
high  office ;  but  if  the  kin^  should  be  mistaken  in  this 
supposition,  the  king  desires  that  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor will  state  his  reasons  in  writing,  why  the  king 
should  be  expected  to  give  his  consent  to  snch  an 
nnusual  and  unprecedented  measure. — O.  B." 

Lord  Eldon,  however,  could  have  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  aUa3ring  the  king's  apprehensions  as 
to  that  special  concession,  for  a  few  days  later  he 
writes  thus  to  hia  daughter : — 


"  Yesterday  we  had  onrvBtyt  aB  wcM  off  v«rf 
Well.  The  whole  in  good,  or  rather  high,  ko- 
mor.  The  king  sent  me  a  menage  by  tl>e  Doke  of 
York,  that  he  would  have  dined  if  be  had  been  ashed. 
He  shoold  certainly  have  been  asked  if  I  had  bees 
aware  that  he  would  have  condescended  to  permit  me 
to  send  him  an  invitation.  I  have  not  heard,  how- 
ever, of  bis  dining  out  since  the  crown  descended 
upon  him.  Perhaps  it  is  better,  great  as  the  honor 
would  have  been,  that  I  did  not  know  that  he  woaM 
have  conferred  it ;  for  there  are  snch  feelings  in  the 
minds  of  some,  notwithstanding  all  the  prayers  they 
offer  np  to  be  dehvered  therefrom,  as  feelings  of  mal- 
ice, hatred,  envy,  and  DBcharitaUeness." 

"Jme  25th,  1824,  FrUef. 

"  Yesterday  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  dinner.  Did 
not  get  there  till  past  eight — all  the  turtle  gone,  alas! 
Ditto,  all  the  fish.  Very  splendid ;  not  ccmifonable ; 
open  window  on  my  left  side — got  a  cold  thereby. 
In  the  evening  hundreds  came — one  in  fifty  was  as 
many  as  I  knew.  The  king  went  in  great  st&ie  with 
an  escort  of  horse.  I  think  that  job,  and  prorogatian 
to-day,  will  lay  him  up. 

"At dinner  yesterday,  1.  The  King.  2.  DukecT 
York.  3.  The  Lady !  4, 5.  Duke  and  Dacbess  of 
Wellington.  6,  7.  Connt  Lieven  and  Lady.  8. 
Prince  PoUgnac.  9.  Dutch  Ambassador.  10.  Chan- 
cellor. 11.  Marquis  Conyngham.  12.  His  soo. 
13.  His  daughter.  14.  Liverpool.  IS.  Batbnrst. 
16.  Melville.  17,  18.  Lord  and  Lady  Waiwidt. 
19,  20.  Lord  and  Ladt  Gwydir.  21.  Lord  Glenlyoo. 
22.  Mr.  Canning.  23.  Mr.  Robinson.  24.  Lord 
Maryborough.  2f>.  Lord  Westmoreland.  26.  Mr. 
Peel.    And  two  mote,  I  forget  who." 

Lord  Eldon,  in  his  Anecdote  Book,  states  dia- 
tinctly  that  the  Duke  of  York  made  his  lamoaa 
Anti-Catholic  declaiation  on  the  3Sth  April,  18S5, 
without  any  previous  consultation  whatever  either 
with  the  king  or  with  the  diancellor.  To  hia 
daughter  he  says  :— - 

"  In  speaking  of  what  his  father  endured  upon  diis 
question  he  was  deeply  affected,  and  deeply  affected 
all  who  heard  him.  He  concluded  by  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  declaring  that  he  ever  had, 
and  ever  should,  in  any  atuation  in  which  he  micht 
be  placed,  oppose  these  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics: so  help  him  God! — The  K.  thinks  he  might 
have  left  out  the  words  '  in  whatever  sitaatiun  he 
m^ht  be,'  because  he,  the  E.,  does  not  intend  sooo  to 
qiut  one,  in  which  he,  the  D.  of  Y.  may  be.  Bnt  he 
sa3rs  it  with  perfect  good  humor.  The  D.  of  Y.  is  at 
Newmarket.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  his  highly 
important  and  lofty  situation,  he  spends  so  many  days 
with  blacklegs,  and  so  many  nights  at  cards." 

Then  comes  a  letter  (May  18th)  headed  "  Vie- 
tory — bill  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  by  a  majority 
of  46;"  and  theit-r 

*  «  Afay  23<i,  1825,  Mondof. 

"  We  had  a  most  sumptuous  and  splendid  set-ont 
at  the  Duke  of  York's  on  Satorday — twenty-four  re- 
jcndng  Protestants  roand  the  table.  We  drank  the 
48,  the  year  1688,  and  the  glorious  and  immortal 
memory  of  William  III. — ^bnt  without  noise  or  riot. 

"  I  forgot  to  tellyon  that  we  have  got  a  new  fisvor- 
ile  toast.  Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Braybrook  Q. 
think  that  is  her  name)  would  not  let  their  hasfaaaas 
go  to  the  Honse  to  vote  for  the  CalboUca :  so  we 
Protestants  drink  daily,  as  onr  fovorile  toast,  <Tha 
ladies  who  locked  np  ueir  hosbands.' " — nA.  iL,  f. 
553. 

According  to  Mr.  Twiss'  information,  it  was  at 
last  settled  in  the  summer  of  18S6  that  Lord  Eidoa 
should  retire ; — Lord  Gifford,  then  Master  of  tba 
Rolls  and  Deputy  Speaker  in  the  Lorda,  aooeeeded 
him  M  ohancellor.    To  the  deep  dislteea  of  LaiA. 
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EMbo  iM  (fall  wfan  knew  him  in  private  or  were 
eapable  of  sprareciating  him  in  his  pubfic  capaci- 
ties, Lord  Gifford  was  cut  off  suddenly,  in  the 
prime  '^gpr  of  Ufe,  in  the  beginning  of  September ; 
and  Mr.  Twiss  states  that  the  inconTenience  likely 
to  result  from  appointing  two  new  Equity  Judges 
at  the  same  time  weighed  so  with  Lord  Liver- 
pool and  with  the  king,  that  Lord  Eldon  was 
urged  once  more  to  defer  his  resignation,  and  very 
reluctantly  consented. 

We  are  not  quite  convinced  that  his  resigna- 
tion bad  been  definitely  resolved  in  1826 :— %ut, 
whether  or  not,  his  official  career  was  now  near  its 
close.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York — ^itself  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Protestant  cause— was  rapidly 
followed  (Feb.,  1827}  by  the  illness  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  whose  tact,  temper,  moderation,  and 
candor  had  for  so  many  years  enabled  him  to  hold 
together  a  cabinet,  within  which  there  had  all 
along  been  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  question,  and  which  latterly, 
moreover,  contained  not  a  few  elements  of  person- 
al jealousy,  mistrust,  and  aversion.  The  instant 
that  its  premier  was  known  to  be  permanently  dis- 
abled, it  fell  to  pieces ;  but  if  any  still  adhere  to 
the  belief  that  the  most  important  resignations 
which  followed  on  the  announcement  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning's headship  were  preconcerted,  this  book  will 
convince  them  that  sucn  was  not  the  iiaet :  that  the 
Chancellor,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
acted  each  as  an  individual,  and  each  one  of  them 
took  ground  more  or  less  peculiar  to  himself. 
Some  letters  to  Lord  Eldon,  here  printed,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  documents  we  have 
read  ;  but  we  must  leave  them  to  bo  studied  in 
connexion  with  the  other  materials  of  a  very  curi- 
ous chapter. 

Amouff  the  tidings  that  at  this  epoch  astonished 
Lord  EldoD  was  that  of  a  patent  of  precedence 
graoted  to  the  quondam  Attorney-General  of  Queen 
Caroline.  When  the  new  chancellor,  Lord  Lynd- 
harst,  eommoaicated  this  to  his  predecessor,  the 
old  earl  remarked  quiedy,  that  he  hoped  the 
king  would  not  now  object  to  let  Mr.  Brougham 
be  informed  that  he,  Lord  Eldon,  had  repeatedly 
daring  a  long  series  of  years  urged  on  his  Majesty 
the  propriety  of  giving  him  a  silk  gown — ^that  the 
withholding  it  was  unjust  to  Mr.  Brougham — inju- 
rious to  the  bar — and  unworthy  of  his  Majesty's 
magnanimity.  The  king  could  not  but  permit 
the  explanation  thus  suggested ;  and  Mr.  Broug- 
ham soon  afterwards  took  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing his  regret  that  it  came  so  late. 

Mr.  Twiss  prints  also  some  very  valuable  papers 
with  reference  to  the  short  administration  of  Lord 
Goderich ;  but  these  do  not  much  concern  the  ex- 
ahancellor,  nor  is  there  any  new  light  thrown  on 
the  formation  of  the  Wellington  cabinet  in  Janua- 
ty,  1888.  It  was  already  well  known  that  Lord 
Eldon  had  expected  to  be  invited  on  that  occasion 
to  resume  a  place  in  the  cabinet — the  office  he  had 
anticipated  was,  it  seems,  that  of  President  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Twiss  drops  not  the  slightest  hint 
that  any  arrangement  had  been  made,  or  even  con- 
templated, fur  retaining  him  as  a  cabinet  min- 
ister, had  his  retirement  from  the  woolsack  taken 
place  in  1835.  This  increases  our  doubts  about 
the  reaiguation  story ;  for  how  painfully  he  felt  the 
exclusion  of  1838,  is  abundantly  shown  by  his 
letters,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  copy  one. 
It  is  addressed  to  his  daughter. 


"Londm,  Moreh  3rd,  1828. 
"  Dear  Fanny, — I  begin  to  think  that  what  the  D. 
of  W.  said  to  me,  (that  ny  opinions  and  principles 
were  so  fixed  upon  certain  points,  that  it  was  some- 
what, impracticable  to  form  an  administration  with 
sentiments  conformable  with  those  opinions  and 
principles,)  may  be  correctly  true.  He  told  me  that 
F.  would  not  accept  office  without  Huskisson ;  and 
report  uniformly  represents  that  Huskisson  would 
not  accept  office,  if  Lord  Eldon  was  to  be  in  office. 
This  may  be  a  clue  to  the  truth :  for  if  Peel  would 
not  accept  office,  the  D.  of  W.,  I  am  sure,  coald  not 
form  an  administration,  that  could  begin  work  in  the 
Commons.  But  then  I  say  we  old  ones  should  have 
met  Parliament  oirf  of  offirt — all  of  vs — and  a  very 
little  time  would  have  ensured  the  country  against 
,that  sad  evil, '  a  coalition  ministry :'  of  that  I  have  no 
doubt — and  I  am  as  much  of  an  old  fox  in  these 
matters  tts  Mr.  Tiemey.  As  to  office,  I  would  not 
step  across  the  street  to  be  plaoad  in  it  on  my  ow* 
account.  I  could  get  nothing  by  it — its  emoluments, 
at  svch,  are  not  worth  my  having — for  my  pension  is 
larger  than  tho.se  of  any  office  that  I  could  have  ac- 
cepted ;  and  from  the  pension  the  emoluments  of 
office  would  be  to  be  deducted.  But  then  they  might 
have  given  me  an  opportunity  of  offering  my  services 
to  the  country,  and  relieving  it  from  the  pension,  to 
the  extent  of  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  is  not  be- 
cause office  was  not  offered  me  that  I  complain — it  is 
because  those  with  whom  I  have  so  long  acted  and 
served  did  not,  candidly  and  unreservedly,  explain 
themselves  and  their  difficulties  to  me.  And  tbey 
were  not  mine  adversaries  that  did  me  this  dishonor, 
bat  mine  own  familiar  friends,  with  whom  I  had,  for 
so  many  years,  taken  sweet  counsel  together." 

The  following  fiagraents  can  need  no  explana- 
tion :— 

"April,  1828. 

"  The  Dissenters  Bill  is  to  be  debated  on  the  17th, 
— ^we,  who  oppose,  shall  fight  respectably  and  honor- 
ably ;  but  victory  cannot  be  ours.  What  is  most 
calamitous  of  all  is,  that  the  archbishops  and  several 
bishops  are  against  us.  What  they  can  mean,  they 
best  know,  for  nobody  else  can  tell — and,  sooner  or 
later, — perhaps  in  this  very  year— a/mort  tertaiidy  in 
the  next, — the  concessions  to  the  I>issenters  must  be 
followed  by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics." 

'•Julf9th,  1828. 

"  Nothing  is  talked  of  now,  which  interests  any- 
body the  least  in  the  world,  except  the  election  of  Mr. 
O'Connell,  [for  Clare,]  and  the  mischief  that  it  will 
produce  among  debaters  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  more  serious  mischief  which  it  will,  in  all 
human  probability,  excite  in  Ireland.  •  •  •  • 
At  all  events,  this  business  must  bring  the  Roman 
Catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  often  discussed, 
to  a  crisis  and  a  conclusion.  The  nature  of  that  con- 
clusion I  don't  think  likely  to  be  fovorable  to  Frotea- 
tantism." 

«  August,  1828. 

"  The  king  gives  a  grand  dinner  on  the  12th  at 
"Windsor  Castle.  He  has  not,  as  one  of  his  guests, 
invited  a  person  of  whom  I  can  be  bold  enongh  to 
say,  that  the  E.  is  more  indebted  to  him,  than  he  is 
to  any  other  subject  he  ever  had  in  a  civil  depart- 
ment, adding,  by  way  of  showing  a  little  modesty, 
the  old  ezpre.^sion,  'though  I  say  it  who  should  not 
say  it.' " 

We  now  approach  the  "  crisis  and  conclusion  " 
which  Lord  Eldon  foresaw  clearly  as  at  hand  in 
July,  1898 — but  which,  in  fact,  this  book  proves 
him  to  have  apprehended  as  ultimately  inevitable 
from  a  much  remoter  date.  The  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1839  announced  that  the 
day  was  come.    Twice,  however,  after  that  deoi- 
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mtn  hmir,  Lord  E34om  obtaoed  aadienoe  of  the 
kinr  for  tke  pnrpoae  of  pveaentinff  acldreases 
•^Mt  the  ministeml  meuuie ;  ana  Mr.  Twiu 
produces  a  long  roemoraiKlnm,  minated  by  the 
earl  himself,  descriptire  of  these  interviews — a 
document  drawn  up  in  a  diffuse,  clumsy  style  of 
language  certainly,  out  which,  nevertheless,  to  use 
the  biographer's  own  words, "  {wrtravs  very  graph- 
ically the  fluctuations  in  the  mind  of  George  IV., 
and  exhibits  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  con- 
trast between  his  character  and  that  of  his  &ther." 
The  first  visit  was  on  the  28ih  of  March ;  and  then 
the  memorandum  reports  his  Majesty  to  have 
«a)d: — 

"  That  at  the  time  the  administration  was  formed^ 
no  reason  was  given  him  to  suppose  that  any  mea- 
sures for  the  reuef  of  the  Soman  Catholics  were  in- 
tended or  thought^  by  ministers ;  that  he  had  fre- 
-quently  himself  suggested  the  absolute  necessity  of 
putting  down  the  Roman  Catholic  Association — of 
suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  to  destroy  the 
powers  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  proceed- 
ings of  the  members  of  it,  and  particularly  at  the 
time  that  Lawless  made  his  march ;  that  instead  of 
following  what  be  had  so  strongly  lecommeiried, 
after  some  time,  not  a  very  long  time  before  the  pres- 
ent session,  he  was  applied  to,  to  allow  bis  ministers 
to  propose  to  him,  as  an  united  cabinet,  the  opening 
the  ParUament,  by  sending  such  a  message  as  his 
speech  contained :— that,  alter  much  struggling 
against  it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been  strongly 
pressed  upon  him  as  of  absolute  necessity,  he  had 
consented  that  the  Protestant  members  of  his  cabi- 
net, if  they  could  so  persuade  themselves  to  act, 
might  join  in  such  a  representation  to  him,  InU  that 
he  mould  not  then,  nor  in  bis  recommendation  Ur  Parlia- 
ment pledge  hintelf  to  anything.  He  repeatedly  men- 
tioned that  he  represented  to  his  ministers  the  mfinite 
pain  it  gave  him  to  consent  even  so  £ar  as  that. 

"  He  complained  that  he  had  never  seen  the  bills — 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into 
consideration — that  the  Association  Bill  had  been 
passed  through  both  Houses  before  he  had  seen  it — 
that  it  was  a  very  inefficient  measure  compared  to 
those  which  he  had  in  vain,  himself,  recommended — 
that  the  other  proposed  measures  gave  him  the  great' 
est  possible  pam  and  uneasiness — that  he  was  m  the 
state  of  a  person  with  a  pistol  presented  to  his  breast 
— that  he  had  nothing  to  fall  back  upon— that  his 
ministers  had  threatened,  (I  think  he  said  twice,  at 
the  time  of  my  seeing  him,)  to  resign,  if  the  measures 
were  not  proceeded  m,  and  that  he  had  said  to  them 
<  60  on,'  when  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve  himself 
fivm  the  state  in  which  he  was  placed  : — and  that  in 
one  of  those  meetings,  when  resignation  was  threat- 
ened, he  was  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave  by 
what  passed  in  the  interview  between  him  and  hu 
ministers,  till  the  interview  and  the  talk  had  brought 
him  into  such  a  state,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he 
was  about  when  he,  after  several  hours,  said  '  Go  on.' 
He  then  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  in  a  state  of 

featest  misery,  repeatedly  saying,  '  What  can  I  do  f 
have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  :'  and  musing  for 
some  time,  and  then  again  repeating  the  same  ex- 
pression. 

■'  In  this  day's  audience  his  Majesty  did  not  show 
me  many  papers  that  he  showed  me  in  the  second. 
I  collected  from  what  {wssed  in  the  second,  that 
his  consent  to  go  on  was  in  writings  then  shown  to 
me.  After  a  great  deal  of  time  spent,  (still  in  the 
first  interview,)  in  which  his  Majesty  was  sometimes 
silent — apparently  uneasy — occasionally  stating  his 
distress — tne  hard  usage  he  had  received — his  wish 
to  extricate  himself— that  he  had  not  what  to  look  to 
— ^what  to  fall  back  upon — that  he  was  miserable 
beyond  what  he  could  express  ; — I  asked  him  whether 
his  Majesty,  so  frequently  thus  expressing  him- 
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ering  or  trying  whether  anything  could  be  fouad  or 
arranged,  upon  which  he  cmld  bll  back.  He  said, 
'  I  neither  enjoin  you  to  do  ao,  nor  forbid  yoa  to  do 
so ;  but,  for  God's  sake,  take  care  that  I  am  not  ex- 
posed  to  the  humiliation  of  being  again  placed  in  such 
circumstances,  that  I  must  submit  again  to  pray  of 
my  present  ministers  that  they  win  remain  with  me.' 
He  appeared  to  me  10  be  exceedingly  miserable,  and 
intimaMd  that  he  would  see  me  again. 

"  I  was  not  sent  for  afterwards,  but  went  on  Thnrs- 
day,  the  9th  April,  with  more  addresses.  In  the 
second  interview,  the  king  reneatedly,  and  with  saene 
ODnntes  interposed  betweea  nis  soen  repeated  deda- 
nitiinia,  masing  in  silence  in  the  intenm,  ezpceaaed 
his  anguish,  and  pain,  and  misery,  that  the  measnic 
had  ever  been  thought  of,  and  as  often  declared  thai 
he  had  been  most  harshly  and  cruelly  treated — that 
he  had  been  treated  as  a  man,  whose  consent  had 
been  asked  with  a  pistol  pointed  to  his  breast,  or  as 
oUiged,  if  he  did  not  give  it,  to  leap  down  from  a  five 
pair  of  stairs  window — what  could  he  do  I  What  had 
he  to  fall  back  upon? 

"  I  told  him  that  his  late  Majesty,  when  he  did  mt 
mean  that  a  measure  proposed  to  him  should  pass, 
expressed  his  determination  in  the  most  early  stage 
of  the  business : — if  it  seemed  to  himself  necessary  to 
dissent,  he  asked  no  advice  without  dismissing  his 
ministers :  he  made  that  his  own  act— he  trusted  to 
what  he  had  to  hope  from  hia  aohjeets,  trtio — ^whea 
he  had  placed  himself  in  such  ciiciunstanoes,  and 
protected  them  from  the  violence  of  party — ^if  pany, 
meaning  to  be  violent,  should  get  uppermoal,  coaid 
not  leave  him  unsupported — that  on  tLe  other  haai, 
there  could  not  but  be  great  difficulties  in  fijidiog  per- 
sons willing  to  embark  in  office,  when  matters  had 
proceeded  to  the  extent  to  which  the  present  measure* 
had  been  carried, — as  was  supposed,  and  had  been 
reprttented,  after  full  explanatioH  of  tium  to  Jos  ibga- 
tf* — and  he  had  so  far  assented. 

"  This  led  to  his  mentioning  again  what  he  bU 
to  say  as  to  his  assent.  In  the  former  interview  it 
luid  been  represented  that,  after  imich  eonrersatica 
tmke  with  his  miikisten  or  such  aa  had  come  down, 
he  had  said,  'Oo  on;'  and  upon  the  latter  of  (tat 
tKv  occasions,  after  many  hours'  fatigue,  and  ex- 
hausted by  the  fatigue  of  conversation,  he  had  said, 
'  Go  on.'  He  now  produced  iieo  pmert,  which  he  rep- 
resented as  copies  of  what  he  had  nrritten  to  them,  in 
which  he  assents  to  their  proceeding  and  going  on  with 
the  bill,  adding  certainly  in  each,  as  he  mti  them, 
very  strong  expressions  of  the  pain  and  miser jf  the  pn- 
cttdings  gave  him.  It  struck  me  at  the  time  that  I 
should,  if  I  had  been  in  office,  have  felt  consideraUe 
difficulty  about  going  on  after  reading  such  expres- 
sions ;  but  whatever  might  be  fair  observation  as  10 
giving,  or  not,  effect  to  those  expressions,  /  leld  his 
Majesty  it  mas  impossMe  ta  matniatn  thai  his  assent  had 
not  bemt  expressed,  or  to  cure  the  evils  which  were 
consequenual,  after  the  bill,  in  such  circumstances, 
had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  in  the  Lords' 
House  with  a  majority  of  105.  This  led  him  to  modi 
conversation  upon  the  fact — that  he  had,  be  said, 
been  deserted  by  an  aristocracy  that  had  supported 
his  father — that,  instead  c^  forty-five  against  the 
measure,  there  were  twice  that  number  of  peers  far 
it — that  everything  was  revolutionary — everything 
was  tending  to  revolution — and  the  peers  and  the 
aristocracy  were  giving  way  to  it.  They  (he  said 
more  than  once  or  twice  more)  supported  his  father ; 
but  see  what  they  had  done  to  him.  I  took  the  hbertr 
to  say  that  I  agreed  that  matters  were  rapidly  tend- 
ing to  rerolution'-4hat  I  had  loog  thought  tl»t  this 
measure  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  meant  Ma  bt 
and  would  certainly  be  a  step  towards  produdng  it— 
that  it  was  avowed  as  such  with  the  radicals  in  Vfti, 

*  The  italUs  in  this  memorandum  are,  we  taka  it  bt 
gianted,  that*  of  Lord  Eton's  aotogiaph. 
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wen  nwlentood  to  bave  been  engaged  in  all  the 
transactions  in  Ireland  in  1798— and  what  had  they 
not  been  threatening  to  do  if  this  measure  was  not 
carried,  and  even  S  it  was  carried?  But  I  thought 
it  only  jost  to  some  of  the  peers  who  voted  for  the 
bill  to  suppose  that  they  had  been  led,  or  misled,  to 
b«lieve  that  his  Majesty  had  agreed  and  consented  to 
it. 

"  He  then  began  to  talk  about  the  eonmation  oath. 
On  that  I  conld  only  repeat  what  I  had  before  said, 
if  his  Alajeshr  meant  me  to  say  anything  apon  tke 
snlqeot.  UndearstoBdin^  that  he  did  so  wish,  I  re- 
paoied  that,  as  £u  a$  his  oath  was  cotoemed,  it  was 
matMr  between  him,  God,  and  his  caosoieBce,  whether 
giving  his  royal  assent  to  this  measare  was  '  sup- 
porting, to  the  almost  of  his  power,  the  Protestant 
relbrined  religion.'  That  it  was  not  my  opinion,  nor 
the  opinions  of  archbishops,  bishops,  or  lay  peers, 
(all  9/  which  ht  must  know,  as  well  the  opinions  m  fa- 
vor of  the  measure,  as  those  against  it,)  that  were  to 
gttide  and  govern  him ;  but  he  was  to  act  according 
10  his  own  conscientious  view  of  the  obligations  under 
which  such  an  oath  placed  him. 

"  Little  m<«  passed— except  occasional  bnrsts  of 
«zpre8sioD,— '  What  can  1  do  I  What  can  I  now  fall 
back  upon?  What  can  I  fall  back  upon?  I  am 
lUMraMe,  wretched,  my  sitaation  is  dreadful ;  no- 
body about  me  to-  adlriae  wi(h.  If  I  do  give  my  a»- 
SMt,  I'll  go  to  the  baths  abtood,  aitd  firom  tbenee  to 
Hanorcr:  I 'Uretom  Ho  mora  to  England— I '11  make 
no  Boman  Catholic  peers— I  will  not  do  what  this 
bill  will  enable  me  to  do— I  '11  return  no  more— let 
them  get  a  CadKilic  king  in  C3arence.'  I  think  he 
ilso  mentioned  Susseic.  <  The  people  wiU  see  that  I 
do  not  wish  this.' 

"  There  were  the  strongest  appearances  Certainly 
of  miser?.  He,  more  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving 
him.  When  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  go,  he 
threw  his  arms  ronnd  my  neck  and  expressed  great 
niaery .  I  left  him  about  twenty  minutes  or  a  qvar- 
ter  before  five. 

« I  ccrtaiitly  thoagltt  when  I  left  him,  that  Iw  woodd 
express  gfeat  difieulty,  when  tlK  biU  wa*  prnoied 
for  tke  royal  aas«at,  (greai,  but  which  wooU  be 
orerootna,;  about  giving  it.  I  fev  that  it  seesMd  to 
ba  given  as  a  matter  of  eooise." 

The  foUowinrextraets  are  firom  letters  to  Us 
^nghter,  LadfT.  Bankes  :— 

"  April  Uih,lS29. 
"  The  fatal  bills  received  the  royal  assent  yester- 
day afternoon.    After  all  I  had  heard  in  nty  visits, 
not  a  day's  delay !    Qod  Mess  ns,  and  His  Chorch !" 

".VaSOrt,  1829. 
"I  went  to  the  levee  in  consequence  of  a  commu- 
nication that  it  was  much  desired  that  I  should  do  so 
by  the  king.  I  was  grieved  that  my  visit  was  a  visit 
or  dutjr  to  a  sovereign  whose  snpremacy  is  shared  by 
that  Italian  priest,  as  Shakespeare  calls  the  Pope. 
But  I  heard  that  he  mtich  wished  it,  and  I  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  a  relief  if  I  would  go.  I  was 
certainly  received  with  a  very  marked  attention.  I 
followed  those  who  are  in  the  high  places  of  office,  to 
whom  one  bow  was  made.  Wnen  I  was  aboat  to 
pass,  expecting  the  same  slight  notice,  he  took  me  by 
the  hand  and  shook  it  heartily,  speaking  with  great 
kindness.'' 

Oner  after  (Us  Geerge  IV.  eeat  aa%ae«liiif  l^id 
EUen  te  oali  en  him -hat  wfaaMVcr  he  ha<i  de- 
alfaeil  te  say,  he  merely  apoke  a  few  cfvM  wwde : 
hia  eenhanaaament  was  very  ebvieaa.  Ne  wonder 
— yet  Lord  Eldon — who  to  shrewdly  estimated  the 
mohable  iafluenee  even  oo  the  maeonline  mind  of 
Oeorge  DL  of  ;he  HMdUattioa  that  the  eftbject  had 
witnessed  the  weakaeeeef  theaoiveceiga— lypeace 
to  haw  bee*  not  a  little  ea^tiMd  •&()  kux,  en 
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fimlin|  the*  George  IV.  couU  umvt  ttUg*  the 
homilwting  interriewa  of  Mardh  txA  Aptil,  1880. 
Some  weeks  later  (May,  18S0)  he  aaye  to  Lady 
Frances  :— 

"  I  fought  as  well  as  I  eonld,  but  I  am  adt  what  I 
was ;  and  I  never  was  what  a  statesman— an  aeecnn- 
plished  statesman— ought  to  be.  Indeed  a  lawyw 
hardly  can  be  both  learned  ia  his  prufeaskw  aad 
accomjriislKd  in  political  science.  The  coutktry  will 
feel — deeply  feel — the  evils  aniiiag  from  this  lata 
measure.  Not  that  those  evils  will  be  felt  in  its  im- 
mediate effects.  Those  in  whose  favor  the  measure 
has  taken  {dace  are  too  wary — far  too  wary— lo  give 
an  alarm  immediately ;  bet  few  years  will  pass 
before  its  dureful  effects  will  be  made  manifest  ia  the 
nun  of  some  of  our  most  sacred,  a*d  moet  leveiead, 
and  most  usefol  establishments." 

He  was  far  enough  from  foreseeing  the  cotfree 
of  events,  or  the  way  in  which  the  meaeure  of 
1829  was  to  influence  that  course.  His  biographer 
eomea  in  the  very  next  chapter  to  the  Frefteh  rev< 
olution  of  July ;  and  as  soon  as  Lord  Fldon  learned 
in  what  spirit  that  revolution  was  commented  oa 
by  the  most  influential  Engiiah  newspapers,  and 
how  aome  of  the  aUeet  orators  of  the  Whig  t**^y 
"  fanned  the  sacred  flame,"  he  ia  found  wiiiaag  I* 
Lord  BtoweU  : — "  It  will  nqnire  a  maetar-faead, 
such  as  Pitt  had,  and  nobody  now  has  in  this 
country,  to  allay  what  w  brewing- »  eMrm  i^t 
changes  here,  espedally  for  reform  in  Parlitc 
ment."  Yet  when  Parliament  met — a  new  Par- 
liament elected  while  that  French  fever  was  ragiilff 
—Lord  Eldon  and  his  immediate  friends  acted,  u  . 
must  now  be  sorrowfully  admitted,  as  if  it  were 
their  more  urgent  duty  to  revenge  the  emancina^ 
tion  than  to  oppose  the  coming  "etorm."  Mr> 
Twiss  says: — "The  Catholio  fimsDoipatioo  had 
riven  the  conservative  body  asunder ;  an4  tliret^h 
that  ckaam  tbia  nasehief*  forced  tie  way."  One 
hostile  vote  of  the  High  Tories  in  the  new  HooM 
of  Commons  induced  the  resignation  ef  tJM  Emin- 
eipating  Cabinet ;  and  the  instant  their  sacaewwate 
were  named.  Lord  Etdon  and  the  athet  Anii' 
Catholio  leaders  clearly  peroeived  the  iatai  felly 
of  that  one  vote.  But  elsewhere  than  within 
the  Hooee  of  Commons  the  same  Meaieiiaie  j»'i 
teatiaent  etiU  prevailed— and  the  iBlecnee  of  thi» 
extt»-parliamefltary  feeling  is  not  omitted— though, 
we  doubt  if  it  has  exaetly  its  ri^  place  aesigne4 
it— in  Mr.  Twiss'  eloquent  enumeratioa  af  \im 
eoBeunent  inSuencea  which  honied  England  iaie 
a  revolution  far  more  senooa  than  that  which  Imi 
mat  placed  the  aoa  of  £galit£  en  the  ihtone  of 
Loaia  XVI<— "a  levelotioa,"  in  Mr.  TwiM? 
words,  "  not  aiming  at  the  mere  change  ot  » 
drnasty,  but  dissolvmg  the  entire  frame  of  fhe 
ftitish  constitution." 

«  R  wms  on  the  1st  of  March,  1331,  that  Lerd  J^m 
RnseU  proponnded  the  original  Redmn  BiU  10  liM 
Hoase  of  Commons.  The  pla*  of  it  apptoaMd,  IA 
most  of  his  hearers  on  that  night,  too  extravegant  te 
have  been  intended  serioesly ;  and  it  was  a  prdtty 
general  opinion  in  the  Hooss  that  the  Whigs,  having 
bttle  hope  of  retaining  office  themselves,  stated  this 
invention  with  a  view  of  so  unsettlii^  tke  popolar 
mind  as  to  make  the  government  ooteiuble  by  any 
odier  ministers.  But  when,  on  the  UA\atnwg  day,  the 
pablic  learned  through  the  aewspapcn  what  it  wu 

*  Did  Mr.  Twin,  when  he  used  this  werd,  tenfmbac 
a  certain  remarkable  letter  of  Oibboo,  in  I7M,  wherein 
the  historian  diseusses  Mr.  Ore>/t  eariy  motion  Ibr  le- 
(bnn,aad  lelb  Ms  eenespdBdeBt,  Lord  flMlBeld, "  Snrelr 
soob  torn  U  ****  have  idedis  for iHtaAi</'> >^£(/V 
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that  the  long's  aenraiiis  were  viffing  to  do,  and  tba 
king  to  sanction,  it  became  instandy  obrious  that 
nothing  was  too  exces«ire  for  the  aj^tite  of  the 
time.  The  whole  country  took  fire  at  once.  The 
working  people  expected  that  they  were  to  change 
places  with  their  employers ;  the  middle  classes 
believed  that,  by  breaking  down  the  parliamentary 
inflnenoe  of  the  peers,  they  shoold  get  the  goreming 
power  of  the  state  into  their  own  hands :  and  the 
ministers,  the  contrivers  of  the  design,  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  people,  oat  of  sheer  gratitude, 
woald  make  the  rule  of  the  Whigs  perpetatd.  If,  to 
all  these  interested  hopes,  we  add  the  jealousy  of  the 
vulgar  at  all  privileges  not  shared  by  themselves — 
the  resentment  of  the  majority  of  the  nation  at  the 
disregard  of  their  sentiments  respectin|;  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bill — and  the  superficial  notion  that  the 
direct  representation  of  numbers  is  the  principle  of 
the  elective  franchise, — ^we  shall  have  a  tolerably 
correct  conception  of  the  motives  of  a  revolution 
which,  while  it  has  trebled  the  cormption  of  the 
electors,  has  debased  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
Hoase  of  CJommons,  and  come  already  to  be  scoated 
as  a  cheat  bvall  classes  of  the  nation— which,  by 
shutting  the  doors  of  Parliament  against  the  variety 
of  interests  and  intelligences  formerly  returned 
throagh  the  close  boroughs  irrespectively  of  kical 
connexion,  has  letdived  all  other  objects  into  a  fierce 
engrossing  struggle  between  the  only  two  forces  now 
left  in  the  representation,  the  land  and  the  towns — 
which  has  narrowed  the  sovereign's  ch(nce  of  the 
public  servants  in  the  parliamentary  offices  of  state 
to  the  very  small  circle  of  the  persons  having  seats 
at  their  own  command — which  has  wasted  weeks  and 
months  of  each  session  in  harangues,  delivered  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  show  the  mob-constituences 
that  their  members  are  astir — which  has  choked  the 
progress  of  all  practical  basiness,  and  left  still 
imsi^ved,  after  twelve  years  of  trial,  the  great  prob- 
lem propounded  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the 
Hoose  m  Peers, — <  But,  my  Lords,  how  is  the  king's 
government  to  be  carried  on  ? ' " — ^vol.  iii.,  p.  122 — 
124. 

From  Mr.  Twiaa'  book  no  one  ean  expaet  new 
li^ht  as  to  the  dettotu  des  cartes  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  We  g«t  some,  however,  and  curions  light  it 
is,  from  Part  UI.  of  Lord  Brongham's  "  Poutieal 
Philosophy,"  which  has  reached  us  as  we  write. 
Earl  Grey's  chancellor  here  (p.  307)  says,  "  The 
government  carried  the  bill  through  the  Lords  by 
the  power  which  his  late  Majesty  had  conferred 
upon  us,  of  an  unlimited  creation  of  peers  at  any 
stage  of  the  measure.  It  was  fortunate  for  the 
eonstituiion  that  the  patriotism  of  the  peers  pre- 
Tested  us  from  having  reoonise  to  a  meaaure  so 
ioll  of  peril."  This  is  oandid— but  what  is  to  be 
•aid  as  to  his  lordship's  revelations  in  the  next 
page? 

"I  have  (rfken  since  asked  myself  the  qaestion, 
whether,  if  no  secession  had  taken  place,  and  the 
peers  had  persisted  in  reaUy  opposing  the  most 
important  provisicms  of  the  biU,  we  should  have  had 
reoouise  to  the  perilous  creation?  Twelve  ^ears 
have  now  rolled  over  my  head  since  the  crisis  of 
1832 :  I  speak  very  calmly  on  this  as  on  every  pdit- 
ical  question  whatever ;  and  I  cannot,  with  any  con- 
fidence, answer  it  in  the  affirmative.  •  *  •  • 
•  •  Such  was  my  deep  sense  of  the  consequences 
of  the  act,  that  I  much  qaestion  whether  I  should  not 
have  pieferred  running  the  risk  of  the  confosioa  that 
attended  the  loss  of  the  bill  as  it  then  stood :  and  I 
have  a  strong  impression  on  mv  mind  that  my  illus- 
trious fiiend  (Earl  O-rey)  would  have  more  than  met 
me  half  way  m  the  determination  to  face  that  risk — 
(and,  of  course,  to  face  the  clamors  of  the  people, 
which  would  have  cost  us  a  little) — rather  than 
expose  the  constitution  to  so  imminent  a  hasard  of 
subversion."— p.  303. 


His  totdaiiip  e*f»  madi  now,  wUdi  we  slmM 
be  glad  to  quote.  Inter  aha  at  p.  317,  we  find 
him  enumerating  the  principal  defects  of  die  eiisl- 
ing  system  of  representation  ;  and  placing  second 
on  that  list  "  the  want  of  close  boroughs,"  He  is, 
however,  far  from  agreeing  with  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell that  the  reform  was  a  revelation.  If  it  bad 
been  a  revolution,  savs  Lord  Brougham,  it  mast 
have  brought  to  Ught  some  new  men  of  high 
ability ! 

It  apjpears,  then,  that  the  "miadiief"  was, 
after  all,  eoBsummaled  by  means  of  a  hoaxing 
threat.  Lord  Eldon  was  not,  of  coarse,  one  of  the 
seoedeiB ;  he  stood  to  his  pest  first  and  last — how 
bravely,  how  ably,  we  need  not  teU. 

He  did  his  duty  in  the  midst  of  the  severest 
domestic  affliction---for  his  wife,  whom  he  had 
watched  over  with  unwearied  tenderness  dniing 
many  years  of  painfnl  malady,  was  taken  firom  him 
when  the  reform  mania  was  still  at  its  heifffat— and 
in  brave  contempt  of  innumerable  personal  insults, 
outrages,  and  perils  which  he  shared,  as  his  Anec- 
dote Book  expresses  it,  "  even  with  the  great 
chief  to  whom  the  English  people  owed  the  liber- 
ties they  were  abusing."  These  vulgar  injuries 
he  soon  forgot  or  forgave— the  loss  of  her  who 
had  partaken  in  all  his  fortunes  and  all  his 
thonghts,  he  never  entirely  recovered.  He  eoa- 
tinued  his  attendance  in  Psriiameat,  opposing  at 
vun  many  equally  absnid  and  banefiu  political 
innovations,  the  natural  fhiits  of  the  "  mischief," 
but  opposing  also,  and  with  better  effect,  not  a  few 
rash  and  ill-considered  projects  of  change  within 
the  department  of  the  law.  On  purely  legal  ques- 
tions his  authority  with  the  House  of  Lords  re- 
mained to  the  end  supreme  ;  and,  the  storiD  once 
abated,  his  venerable  presence  in  that  assembly 
unquestionably  contiibated  most  essentially  to  this 
public  good. 

Few  of  our  readers  ean  bave  forgotten  the  >f- 
fecting  scene  that  oocntred  in  the  theatre  at  Ox- 
ford liter  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Weffing- 
ton  as  chancellor,  (July,  1834,)  when.  Lord  E3doa 
being  seated  by  his  grace  as  high  steward  of  the 
University,  Lord  Encombe  was  introduced  as  his 
"  Unicus  Nepos,"  to  be  admitted  to  an  honoraiy 
degree.  That  scene  fills  a  charming  page  in  Mr. 
Twiss'  third  volume,  and  it  is  only  one  of  many 
pages  that  will  delight  everybody,  as  proving  how 
complete  was  the  reconciliation  between  Loid 
Eldon  and  the  political  friends  from  whom  he  had 
for  a  time  been  alienated.  Three  years  later  Lord 
Encombe  presided  at  the  triennial  celebration  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  birthday ;  his  grandfather  was  too  fee- 
ble to  be  present ;  and  the  duke,  in  proposing  the 
young  chairman's  health,  concluded  with  these 
words; — 

"We  have  all  of  ns  the  most  respectful  and  affec- 
tionate recollections  of  Lord  Eldon.  Attachment  to 
him,  I  may  say,  is  almost  a  part  of  the  constitution 
of  the  country." 

Unlike  his  not  less  illustrious  brother.  Lord 
Eldon  retained  to  the  last  a  complete  possession  of 
all  the  great  and  varied  powers  of  his  mind.  He 
foresaw  distinctly  the  near  termination  of  a  disor- 
der imder  which  for  several  Tsan  his  physieal 
strength  had  been  gradually  nnking,  afitmed  an 
example  of  Christian  resignation  and  endurance  to 
the  few  surviving  members  of  his  aflfectionate 
family,  and  expir^  placidly  in  Hamilton  place,  im 
the  13th  of  Janusry,  1838,  anno  stat.  87.  He 
was  buried  by  the  side  of  his  Elitabetb  at  &i- 

combe.  „,^,._ ^ 
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THB  UTKDEB  OF  THE  DITKE  s'eNOBIEN. 

Thc  nniideT  of  the  Duke  d'Engbien  is  deserved- 
ly regarded  as  the  greatest  moral  blot  on  the  char- 
acter of  Napoleon.  He  felt  it  to  be  so  himself, 
for  he  ireqaently  referred  to  the  subject  during 
his  exile  at  St.  Helena,  and  on  each  oocasiaa, 
without  absolutely  declaring  the  crime  indefensi- 
ble, showed  that  he  did  not  know  how  it  could  be 
defended.  But  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
human  afiairs  of  men  fancying,  under  the  influence 
«f  surrounding  circumstances,  that  they  were 
4oiBg  something  great,  just,  and  noble,  which, 
when  the  influence  of  the  adventitious  circnm- 
Btances  had  passed  away,  they  discovered  to  be 
paltry,  iniquitous,  and  base.  There  can  now  be 
no  doubt  that  some  of  the  royalists  of  the  French 
Revolutioa,  defeated  in  the  open  field,  and  perse- 
cuted with  a  virulence  to  which  the  proseriptioos 
of  the  Roman  ttiomvirs  scarcely  afford  a  parallel, 
had  in  their  despaur  entered  into  plots,  from  which 
they  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  at  an  early 
period.  Nap«rfeon,  thmogh  the  agency  of  his 
poHce,  was  well  aware  that  mines  of  destrnetiou 
were  everywhere  formed  around  him,  but  the 
agency  prepared  for  their  explosion  escaped  all  the 
researches  of  himself  and  his  agents.  Although 
the  period  has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  complete  so- 
lution of  that  state  problem,— the  sbiznre  and  mur- 
der of  the  Duke  d'Eogfaien,^!  may  nevertheless 
be  desirable  to  narrate  in  detail  the  circumstances 
of  the  transacUon,  which  have  not  yet  been  laid 
'  before  the  English  public  with  all  the  minuteness 
necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  &ir  opinion.  In 
this  atrocious  proceeding,  hastily  resolved  upon, 
and  still  more  hastily  executed,  it  is  easy  for  ac- 
complices to  shift  the  blame  from  one  to  another, 
and  to  attempt  self-vindication  by  giving  promi- 
nence to  those  particulars  in  which  others  were 
conspicuous,  and  suppressing  the  incidents  which 
showed  the  extent  of  their  own  responsibility. 
From  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  we  can  only  expect 
partial  truth ;  the  apologies  published  by  Savary 
and  Hulin,  the  excuses  which  Napoleon  made  for 
himself,  are  equally  remarkable  for  suppression  of 
fact,  and  insinuation  of  fiilsehood.  Their  state- 
ments are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  with 
each  other.  But  as  the  interest  attached  to  this 
atrocious  outrage  is  unfading,  and  as  the  question 
involves  the  charaeter  of  many  more  than  the  im- 
mediate actors  and  sufferers,  we  here  give  a  con- 
aecuthre  narrative  of  the  events  in  the  order  of 
Aeir  oeeorreiice.* 

Louis-Antoue-Henri  de  Bonrbon,  Duke  d'En- 
ghien,  son  of  Louis-Henri-Joseph,  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon, and  of  Louisa-ThA-dse-Bathilds  of  Orleans, 
was  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Chantilly,  August 

*  W«  have  availed  oorselre*  of  a  work  recently  w»b- 
Bshed,  entited  "  Recherebes  Historiques  sar  le  Proces  et 
la  Condamnation  de  Doc  d'Engfaien,  par  Ang.  Noagar- 
cdedeFayeL 


2d,  177S.  Bis  mother  sofbred  the  inaet  aoiite 
pains  for  forty-eight  hours  in  bringing  him  in-* 
to  the  world,  and  the  Duke  d'Enghien  felt  their 
efl^ects  at  the  moment  of  his  birth,  for  he  came 
into  the  worid  quite  black  and  motionless.  To 
restore  him  to  life,  he  was  immediately  wrapped 
in  cloths  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine ;  but  the  reoH 
edy  nearly  proved  more  fatal  to  the  young  priBe» 
than  the  evil  itself;  a  spark  flew  on  these  inflam* 
mable  cloths,  and  it  was  only  the  most  prompt  as- 
sistance that  prevented  his  perishing.  He  thus 
conmieneed,  under  gloomy  auspices,  a  life,  tha 
end  of  which  was  destined  to  be  so  mournful. 

The  greater  part  of  the  duke's  childhood  and 
youth  was  passed  either  at  Chantilly,  or  at  the 
chateau  of  Saint  Maur-les-Foss^,  near  Vincennes, 
the  air  of  which  appeared  to  suit  his  constitution, 
which  was  natuially  sickly.  The  Count  of  Viriea, 
who  brought  him  up,  neglected  no  means  of 
strengthenmg  his  health  by  all  kinds  of  exercises  i 
and  Us  tutor,  the  celebrated  Abb<  Millet,  of  the 
Academic  Fran^aise,  directed  his  whole  attentieK 
to  the  devdopment  of  his  mind.  The  stnmg^y- 
marked  features  which  from  that  time  displayed 
themselves  in  his  disposition  were,  a  lively  and 
ardent  imagination,  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother,  and  a  decided  predilection  for  everything 
military.  The  example  of  the  great  Cond^,  whien 
naturally  was  always  placed  before  him,  was  cal- 
culated to  increase  this  last  inclination. 

On  the  bursting  out  of  the  French  RevolirtioB^ 
he  shared  the  minortnnes  of  the  whole  royal  ftm- 
ily,  and  on  the  17th  of  July,  1789,  three  dajs 
after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  together  with  tow 
Prince  of  Com^,  his  gnmdfather,  the  Duke  de 
Bourbon,  his  father,  the  Count  of  Artois,  and 
others,  he  quitted  France.  The  two  princes  !»• 
paired  first  to  Brussels,  but  afterwards  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  at  Turin.  Here  they  endeavored  to 
bring  about,  with  the  European  Powers,  a  counter- 
revolution. They  secretly  collected  troops,  under 
the  conmiaad  of  Visoount  Mirabeau.  This  pro- 
ject, however,  being  discovered,  was  abandoned, 
and  Count  d' Artois,  with  the  princes  of  the  house 
of  Cond^,  betook  themselves  to  Worms  and  to 
Coblents.  It  will  be  recollected  Uiat  it  was  in  or- 
der to  join  them  at  this  time  that  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  made  his  ineftctual  attempt  to  escape 
from  France,  in  conjunction  with  the  Count  de 
Provence.  The  latter  only  was  able  to  reach  the 
frontier,  the  king  being  arrested  at  Varennes. 

Towards  the  end  of  1791,  in  eonseqoence  of  a 
riang  among  tbo  emigrants,  hopes  were  for  a  mo- 
ment entertained  of  renewing  a  similar  attempt 
upon  Strasbnrg  to  that  which  had  been  projected 
in  vain  upon  Lyons  during  the  preeedmg  year. 
With  this  view  the  princes  came  to  Ettenneim.* 
These  attempts,  however,  only  tended  to  render 
the  position  of  Louis  XVI.  more  perilous,  and  the 
most  violent  decrees  were  issued  against  the  em- 

*  "  We  remamed  a  week  at  Ettenheim.  Twice  we 
hoped  to  enter  Strubnrg,  whence  we  vera  only  four 
leagues  distant,  and  where  mv  grandfather  maintatDed 
a  commanicatioo ;  but  orders  fi«n  Cobkntz  oompelled 
us  to  remain  inactive.  The  system  of  Coblentz  aaa  al- 
ways been  to  wait  for  the  aid  of  other  powers.  The 
king  wished  us  to  do  so ;  he  wrote  to  that  efiect,  and  his 
orders  were  followed.  Who  knows,  however,  whether  a 
vigorous  blow  mieht  not  have  saved  the  life  of  our 
nnTortanate  monarab|, — and  could  we  not  have  served  him 
against  bis  will?  To  save  the  king,  to  avoid  a  bloody 
page  in  oor  history, — what  excnses  were  there  not  for 
disobedience  I — and  all  this  withont  any  foieign  assu- 
tanoe  •."—Memoin  <tfthe  Dvkc  d'Enghim  by  lumt^. 
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tannts,  partiralwAy  Urn  ptimsM  of  He  Yutott  of 
CooM.  At  this  period  the  deeth  of  Leopold,  and 
the  Bcoeaeion  of  the  Empenir,  FraDoi*  11.,  rerived 
the  hopes  ef  the  Frenoh  royalists.  In  cmieert 
with  the  Kinff  of  Proaeia,  Fmicis  11.  led  aa 
<my  to  the  Umm.  The  emigtaate  iocked  to 
Gobfentt,  and  saek  waa  the  exoeea  of  their  coafi* 
4nwe,  that  they  even  nfnaed  to  admit  into  their 
iMks  those  who  they  said  aniTcd  teo  late  amsog 
them.* 

'  The  eroigraota  were  fotmed  into  thtee  corps, 
die  conmaod  ef  one  being  given  to  the  Duke  de 
Boarbon,  aad  nader  bioi  the  Dnke  d'Enghien  pre- 
pared to  make  faia  fiiat  campaign.  The  allied 
army  took  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  the  Dnke  of  Branswiek  issued  his  famous 
manifesto.  At  first,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
▲oatriaos  and  Prussians  were  very  suoeesaful,  and 
aAer  the  capture  of  Lnngwy  and  Verdun,  they 
BNWeeded  to  maick  on  Paris.  DeoeiTed,  however, 
ay  the  absard  confidence  of  the  royalisis,  the 
gaaarals  of  the  aUied  forces  took  no  adequate  pre- 
aantioiH,  on  entering  France,  for  the  sopply  of 
pnmsiens  for  tha  armr.  Consequently,  famine 
aad  disease  aoon  made  dreadful  ravages,  and  hav- 
ing been  beaten  at  Valmy  and  Jemappes,  the 
•Ifias  wen  obliged  to  retreat  in  October,  1798. 
This  diaastrons  oactpaign  oooled  the  zeal  of  the 
allied  soveraigna  for  the  resist  cause. 

During  the  two  soeceeding  campaigns  ^e  emi- 
gianta  (for  whom  the  alliea  had  do  Sirther  occa- 
sioa,  as  they  did  not  contemplate  again  entering 
France)  aumred  severely  from  the  insuffieienoy 
•f  their  pay,  and  the  neglect  of  the  Austrian  and 
Pkusaiaa  giMersls.  Their  endurance,  however, 
IfM  eqnal  to  their  comace.  The  Duke  d'Eochien 
partieulariy  diatingaished  hiaaelf.  He  displayed 
(tea*  courage  at  tlra  siege  ef  M ayenee,  at  the  attack 
•a  the  Unea  at  Wmssembouig,  aod  at  Benthein, 
ia  1793,  where,  upon  his  fetheot  being  wounded; 
be  led  «a  the  eavalry,  and  made  many  brilUant 
ehargea.  The  only  errer  wkb  which  he  eonld  be 
(•proaohed  was,  that  he  yielded  too  readily  to  an 
impetnoas  ardor.  From  the  year  179S  to  1797 
the  Dak*  d'Eaghiea  had  many  oppottdnitiea  of 
signalising  himself.  At  Kebl,  being  abaodooed 
kf  the^rmaa  troopa  under  his  ooqimaiid,  and 
aepantted  from  the  rest  of  hia  ooipa,  jt  was  only 
by  the  gieateet  eObria  that  he  sticcee^ed.in  ifr- 
j«iaisgtnem> 

It  waa  observed  ia  the  course  of  these  latter  eanw 
paigas  thattwith  all  his  former  coviage,  he  dieplayed 
mare  oakMeaa  aad  s^f-poasessiaa,  and  was  lesa 
fwnied  away  by  enthusiasm ;  on  the  other  hand, 
hia  military  eoup-d'eeii  was  devel<i|>ed ;  aad  if  bis 
dtUies  were  tealrieted  vrithio  narrow  limita,  at  leaat 
h?  fulfilled  them  with  talent. 

In  private  lifo  the  Duke  d'Eaghien  shewed 
mtber  a  fnaknoas  of  character  thjvi  great  powers 
of  mind ;  the  liveliness  of  his  imagination  too  £r»- 
qaently  led  him  to  the  two  extremes  of  confidence 
and  doi^ndenoy.  Being  as  humane  as  brave,  he 
Itad  always  disapproved  of  those  sanguinary  repri' 
•als  ae  fsequent  between  the  repubUcaos  aod  the 
taiignmtB,  and  the  wounded  of  both  parties  were 

*"  We  expected  to  find  the  greatest  facility  for  pea- 


rive  nay  Irafote  men  who  are  enemiee  only  of  disorder. 
We  shall  b«  called  for  on  every  side ;  we  shall  have 
rs^trapraeassioatomakstoPaas  than  acampaign.'" 


his  sipartri  «sr».  Passionately  fond  of  mifitar^ 
glory,  and  devoted  to  France,  notwithstanding  his 
exile,  he  did  not  conceal  his  admiration  of  the 
glory  of  the  republican  anna,  aod  that  of  General 
Bonaparte  in  particular.  This  admiration  often 
drew  upon  him  the  reproaches  of  his  friends,  es- 
pecially as  the  openness  and  vivacity  of  his  dispo- 
sition would  hsMly  allow  him  to  dissemble  hia 
thaoghta.*  The  eHMgraato  aboat  the  Prince  of 
Cond^  (for  the  meet  part  implacable  enemies  to 
the  Revolution)  could  not  forgive  these  sentiments 
in  the  young  prince ;  consequently,  notwithstand- 
ing his  aflbction  for  his  grandfather,  he  avoided 
risiting  him,  remiuning  almost  constantly  at  head- 
quarters. This  estiBogement  afibrded  hie  enemies 
an  opportunity  of  pretending  that  he  meditated  a 
separation  from  his  grandrather,  and  that  he  enter- 
lamed  the  design  of  forming  a  corps  in  his  own 
name,  distinct  from  that  of  Cond^. 

On  the  dissolntion  of  the  corps  of  Cmid^,  in 
1801 ,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  having  obtained  frvm  the 
English  government,  together  with  the  batf-pay  at 
a  general  ofiioeT,  permissiaB  to  remain  in  Germany, 
repaired  to  Ettenheim,  near  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan. 
For  the  Cardinal's  niece,  the  Princess  Charlotte  de 
Rohan-Rochfort,  he  had  long  conceived  the  most 
ardent  passion  ;  and  althongh  Louis  XTIII.  (iriie 
hoped  through  him^  to  aeenre  for  hinself  a  aaefid 
aUianee  amoiie  the  sovereigns  of  Eorape,)  hmi 
always  refused  his  consent  to  this  marriage,  the 
duke  had  never  given  up  the  desire  of  espousing 
her.  Accordingly  about  this  period  he  marrira 
her,  and  settled  at  Ettenheim.f 

"The  death  of  ^  oardinal,  in  the  begimiing  of 
the  following  year,  I80S,  threw  the  duka  oon 
more  into  a  sute  «f  unoartaiirty  as  to  bis  plaas. 
At  first  he  thought  of  repairing  to  England,  to  hi* 
grandfather ;  then  of  entering  the  service  of  oae 
of  the  great  European  powers.  With  this  last 
design  he  wrote  to  his  graDdhther  in  England,  to 
ask  hia  pcrmiMrion.  'To  thin  letter  tbe  Pttoos  et 
Ceadi  than  veplieA  :— 

"Wanstead  House,  28th  Feb.,  1802. 
"  Mt  dka«  Pruot), 

«  So  far  am  I  ttom  ncogniiing  an  0|mian  -wbiA 
you  did  not  yourself  entertain  three  months  back- 
since  you  then  expressed  to  me  yoor  impatience  to 
join  us — that  I  persist  more  than  ever  in  tbinkiDg 
yon  ought  not  to  enter  the  service  of  any  foreign 
power.  Sash  a  step  is  not  proper  for  yon ;  and  no 
Bourbon,  past  or  present,  has  ever  adopted  sneb  a 
course.  Whatever  you  may  be  told,  not  all  the  revo- 
lutions in  the  world  can  prevent  your  conlinuing  to 
be,  till  the  end  ef  your  life,  what  Ood  alone  has  made 
yon :  this  it  is  very  proper  to  bsar  in  mind.  At  iba 
beginning  of  the  war,  which  I  reatnie  to  fadieve  I 
carried  on  as  well  as  others  did,  I  refused  to  accept 
any  rank  in  foreign  service  :  it  is  thus  yoti  yoois^ 
ought  to  act.  "nw  Line  of  ooadnot  ya«  aJiwiais 
migbt  powbly  caose  jkki  to  beaame  the  alljof  Frcacb 
rebels,  and  expose  you  to  fight  against  the  caoac  of 
your  king. 

"  Such  are  the  sentiments,  my  dear  grandson,  -wiOk 
which  I  write  yon  this  letter.  May  Oed  inspire  ytsi 
with  those  that  yon  owe  to  us,  on  so  many  accoonts ! 
Yon  will  then  lead  a  happy  life  witlmi  yoorsdf^ 

*  Ob  die  oocasion  the  duke  used  thew  extoressiMs  :— 
'*  It  is  tenibic  «•  bs  eUigsd  t>  despise  people,  and  ksey 
lilsat.  I  shall  find  some  diffioahy  in  aceastoniag  si^ 
self  to  this.  However,  I  am  contioually  told  that  it  a 
more  necessary  than  ever." 

t  Altbourb  there  eziata  aa  proof  to  this  efteot,  tWa 
^ifwars  to  b«  no  doubt  that  tSqr  wers  maniai  at  wa 
period  by  the  Cardinal  de  Bohaa. 
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.wliik  aaUoipatm^  tlM  cMtinmnce  «f  your  ^017,  M 
Vliick  we  sEall  rejoice  as  siach  as  youmif. 
"  Adieu !  I  embrace  yoa. 

"L.  H.  J.  DE  BODUOH." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  the  Duke  d'Etl- 
ghien  renounced  his  project,  and  soon  aAerwardB 
obtained  permiMion  to  continoe  at  Etienheim. 

At  this  place  he  inhabited  a  small  Ootbio  castle, 
near  the  house  occupied  by  the  Princess  Charlotte 
and  her  father,  and  field-sports  mnstitntad  his  prin- 
cipal oeeapation.  Being  stiU  attached  to  Franee, 
lie  did  not  conceal  the  regret  he  felt  at  his  exile ; 
and  he  often  envied  the  lot  of  those  whose  birth 
and  position  permitted  them  to  letarn  thither.  It 
was  reported,  toe,  that  he  went  secretly  several 
times  to  the  let\  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  even  to 
the  theatre  at  Stiasbur^.*  This  oonduot  of  the 
prince,  the  report  of  his  journeys  to  Strasburg, 
nis  well-known  sentiments,  furnished  nounds,  it 
would  seem,  for  the  supposition  in  London,  at  the 
beginning  of  1803,  that  he  intended  to  treat  with 
the  First  Consul,  for  his  grandfather  considered  it 
his  duty  to  write  to  him  on  the  subject  of  these 
reports  the  following  letter : — 

"Wanstead  House,  June  16, 1803. 

"Mr  DEAB  CHItD, 

"  It  has  been  asserted  here  for  lAore  than  six 
months,  that  yoa  have  been  on  a  journey  to  Fans ; 
others  say  yon  have  only  been  to  Strasburg.  You 
mast  allow  that  this  is  risking  your  life  and  liberty 
somewhat  u.selessly.  As  for  your  principles,  I  am 
qaile  easy  oa  that  score ;  they  are  as  deeply  engraven 
«B  your  heart  as  they  are  on  onrs.  It  seems  to  me 
that  you  might  now  confide  to  tis  what  has  passed ; 
and,  if  it  be  true,  tell  us  what  you  hare  noticed  on 
yoor  journey. 

"  As  regards  your  own  welfare,  which  is  for  many 
reasons  so  dear  to  us,  I  sent  you  word,  it  is  tt'ue,  that 
yoor  present  position  might  be  very  useful  in  many 
respects ;  but  yon  are  very  near, — take  care  of  your- 
self, and  do  not  Defect  any  precaution,  in  order  to 
make  yonr  retreat  m  safety,  should  the  First  Consul 
take  it  into  his  head  to  have  you  carried  off.  On  this 
poii>t,  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  courage  in  braving 
everything ;  it  would  be  nothing  better,  in  the  eves 
of  the  vhcde  world,  than  an  unpardonable  act  of  im- 
prodence,  and  eould  be  foUowea  by  no  other  but  the 
most  fearful  consequences.  Therefore,  I  repeat,  take 
care  of  yourself,  and  satisly  us  by  replying  that  you 
feel  perfectly  what  I  ask  of  yea,  and  that  we  may  be 
at  ease  as  to  the  precautions  yoa  will  take.  I  em- 
brace you.  (Signed)     L.  J.  »s  Booaaoii." 

To  this  iotter  the  duke  thus  replied  : — 

"Assuredly,  my  dear  sir,  those  must  know  me 
▼ery  little  who  can  have  said,  or  endeavored  to  create 
a  belief,  that  I  should  set  foot  on  the  republican  soil 
otherwiise  than  with  the  rank  and  in  the  position,  in 
which  chance  has  placed  my  birth.  I  am  too  proud 
to  bow  my  head  meaaly.    The  First  Consul  may 

Eerhaps  accomplish  my  desuraction,  bat  never  shah 
e  hamble  me. 

■'  A  man  may  assume  an  iiiugmt*  to  travel  in  the 
glaciers  of  Switzerland,  as  I  did  last  year,  having 
nothing  better  to  do ;  but  as  for  France,  whenever  I 
do  take  that  journey,  I  shall  not  have  occasion  to 
hide  myself  there.  I  can,  then,  give  yon  my  most 
sacred  word  of  honor,  that  such  an  idea  has  never 
entered,  and  never  will  enter,  my  head.  Mischief- 
makers  may  have  wished,  by  relating  to  you  these 
absurdities,  10  injure  rae  still  more  in  your  eyes.  I 
am  accustomed  to  such  good  offices,  which  they  have 
been  always  anxious  10  render  me ;  and  I  am  only 

*  Thisisstteoglydaiitd  byoMatiaohedtoiheprinm'* 
strnMS.    The  Njoct  was,  bofrsvti^  esdiial  at  tlw  tims. 


too  kapwr  that  they  skoaU  be  at  last  MdiMSd  la  «m» 
ploy  eahunnin  so  absurd. 

"  I  embrace  yon,  my  dear  sir,  and  I  beg  yoa  never 
to  doubt  my  profouitd  respect,  any  more  ihaa  my 
affection.  L.  H.  A.  he  Boubsom." 

Al  this  time,  however,  being  iafomed  tfAe  rup* 
tore  between  Franoesnd  England, and  of  the  depoir- 
t«ze  of  Lavd  Whitwoith,  with  the  view  of  entirely 
eontradictiag  these  reports,  the  prince  lost  no  tima 
in  writing  to  London,  to  solicit  service  in  the  war 
abont  to  coromenee  against  Franea.  He  proposed  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  auaiharies  to 
be  formed  00  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  who  might  ba 
joined  by  deserters  from  the  rep«blioaa  armies. 

Soeh  was  the  state  of  aflUis  at  Ettenheiw,  when 
the  prefeet  of  Strasburg  received,  o*  Mareh 
14th,  a  letter  from  the  French  government,  diraet- 
ing  him  to  ascertain  immediately  whether  th« 
Duke  d'Ea^hien  were  stiH  in  that  oky.  Tha 
resnlt  of  this  inquiry  was,  diat  the  duke  waa 
aaoertained  to  be  at  Ettenhsim ;  that  he  hunted 
daily ;  that  he  was  in  personal  communieation  with 
Domonrier;  that  his  foreign  correspondence  had 
lately  become  more  active;  that  ha  was  much 
beloved  at  Ettenheiro ;  and  that  die  people  of  ths 
electorate  seemed  generally  to  aatmpate  some 
approaching  change  in  the  French  government. 
One  of  theas  statements  (that  relating  to  Dumou- 
rier)  was  false,  for  he  was  not  near  Ettenheim. 
This  mistake,  arising  from  the  cotrnpt  German' 
pnmoneiation  of  another  naaw,  waa  of  serious 
importance  to  the  priaea. 

At  the  very  time  the  First  Consul  was  enraged 
in  instituting  these  inqairies,  the  conspirator 
Georges  Cadoodal  was  arrested.  This  event  like- 
wise was  prejudicial  to  the  Duke  d'Enghien,  lor 
some  of  the  conspirators  declared,  on  their  examin- 
ation, their  oonstaot  expectationof  being  joined  b^ 
a  French  prince.  Several  eireumstanees  made  it 
appear  highly  improbable  that  either  l9ie  Count 
d  Artois  or  the  Bourbon  princes  (then  resident  in 
England)  were  eoncerned  in  theee  plots,  and  it 
was  therefore  concluded  that  this  expected  prince 
could  be  no  other  than  the  Duke  d'Enghieit. 

The  reaah  of  these  reports  and  eenjectores 
was,  an  order,  transmitted  on  die  lOth  of  March, 
under  the  dictation  and  sigaatere  of  the  First  Con- 
sul, to  Generals  Canlainoonrt  said  (htlener  to  pro- 
ceed with  tm  armed  force  to  Ettenheim,  to  make 
the  duke  prisoner  and  bring  him  to  Strasburg. 
They  were  ordered  to  go  together  to  Ettenheim, 
and  w^en  there,  carefnlly  to  reconnoitre  the  prince'a 
residence,  to  learn  his  habits,  and  find  ont  whether 
any  lesistanee  might  be  apprehoided  on  his  part, 
or  on  that  of  the  inhabitants. 

Having  arrived  at  Ettenheim  abent  eight  in  the 
meraiag  of  the  14th  March,  they  repaired  immedi- 
ately to  the  prince's  hotise.  Notwithstanding  all 
their  caotioa,  however,  and  the  perfect  air  of  indif- 
ference they  assumed,  their  presence  was  noticed 
by  the  prince's  servants,  whose  suspicions  had 
been  awaked  by  several  eireumstanees.  For  some 
time  previous,  it  was  known  that  the  prefect  of 
Strasburg  bad  sent  various  agents  to  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine ;  and  many  of  the  duke's  friends, 
among  whom  the  king  of  Sweden  himself,  had 
requested  him  to  take  precantions.  At  leneth  the 
Princess  Charlotte  received  secret  notice  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  Duked'Enghien  were  narrowly 
watched.  Those  immediately  about  the  prince 
were  aeeoidingly  on  the  alert,  and  F^nm,  his 
valet,  as  he  waa  standing  behind  a  window,  ob- 
serviog'  two  soaagan,  wlw,  whilo-  making'  tha  a> 
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emt  of  the  honse,  appeared  to  be  examining  it 
with  unusual  attention,  immediately  called  Ca- 
none,  another  of  the  prince's  domestics,  who  had 
followed  him  in  all  his  campaigns,  and  had  even 
saved  his  life  in  Poland.  Canone  partioularly  no- 
tioed  Uie  iaoe  of  one  of  the  men,  and  dedared  him 
to  be  a  gend'arme  in  disguise,  whom  he  bad  often 
seen  at  Strasburg.  Forthwith  he  ran  to  warn  the 
prince,  who  treated  these  fears  as  imaginary; 
still,  in  order  to  satisfy  Canone,  he  begged  one  of 
his  officers  to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  officer 
questioned  the  strangers,  but  they  contrived  to  im- 
pose upon  him.  For  more  than  a  league  he  fo^ 
lowed  them,  and  then  observing  that  they  took  the 
road  opposite  to  tliat  leading  to  the  French  frontier, 
he  returned  to  Ettenheim,  declaring  that  no  snspi- 
cioD  need  be  entertained  of  them.  However,  for 
greater  precaution,  and  yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  riincess  Charlotte  and  the  persons  about 
him,  the  pimoe  consented  to  remove  in  a  few 
days.  That  very  night,  however,  the  execution 
of  the  scheme  took  place. 

The  duke  had  projected  a  hunting  party  for 
that  day.  He  was  already  dressed,  and  ready  to 
set  off,  when  F^ron  came  in  to  inform  him  that 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  soldiers,  and  that 
their  commander  summoned  them  to  open  the 
doors,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  see  them  burst  open ! 
"Well,  then,  we  most  defend  ourselves!"  ex- 
claimed the  prince,  as  he  ran  to  the  window, 
armed  with  a  doubto-bureUed  fowling-pieoe,  and 
followed  by  Canone,  who  broaght  a  second.  Colo- 
nel Gruttstein  also  joined  them.  When  he  reach- 
ed the  window  the  Duke  d'Enghien  levelled  his 
Siece  at  the  officer  who  had  summoued  him,  and 
e  was  preparing  to  fire,  when  Colonel  Grunstein, 
perceiving  that  some  gend'armes  and  dragoons 
had  already  forced  their  way  in  at  the  back  en- 
trance, put  his  hand  on  the  guard  of  the  prince's 
gun :  "  Monseignenr,"  said  he  quickly,  "  have 
you  compromised  yourself?"  "  No,"  replied  the 
prince.  "  Well,  then,  all  resistance  is  useless — 
we  are  surrounded,  and  I  obeerve  a  great  many 
bayonets."  The  prince,  turning  round,  saw  the 
gend'armes  in  fact  enter  the  hall ;  and  Colonel 
Chariot  came  in  also.  Colonel  Grunstein  and  his 
three  servants  were  arrested  at  the  same  moment 
with  the  prince.  In  the  mean  time  cries  of  "  fire" 
were  raised  from  without.  They  arose  from  the 
side  where  it  was  supposed  Greneral  Dumourier 
resided,  and  were  repeated  in  diflferent  directions. 
Colonel  Chariot,  uneasy  as  to  the  di8po8iti9n  of 
the  inhabitants,  which  he  knew  to  be  favorable 
to  the  Duke  d'Eughien  and  the  emigrants,  lost  no 
time  in  proceeding  thither.  Scarcely  had  he  left 
the  house,  when  he  encountered  a  mau  who  hp- 
peared  to  be  directing  his  steps  with  haste  towards 
the  church.  He  was  a  farrier,  who  having  got  up 
early,  and  understanding  what  was  going  on,  was 
proceeding  to  sound  the  tocsin.  Colond  Chariot 
immediately  arrested  him.  He  met  afterwards  the 
grand  huntsman  of  the  Elector  of  Baden,  who  had 
been  attracted  by  the  cries  of  "fire;"  -him  he 
satisfied  by  observing  that  all  that  was  going  on 
had  been  agreed  upon  with  his  sovereign.  He 
made  the  same  reply  to  a  great  number  of  the 
inhabitants,  also,  who  showed  themselves,  at  the 
doors  of  their  houses,  greatly  alarmed. 

Oa  his  return  to  the  prince's  dwelling,  he  found 
Chavelier  Jacques,  his  secretary,  whom  he  thought 
proper  to  detain,  al^houeh  he  was  not  on  the  list 
of  persons  to  be  arrested.  He  made  the  chevalier 
detjypr  up  the  key  of  |iis  tooid,  »qd  took  i^wt^y  dl 


the  papers  in  H.  He  also  seiied  and  sealed  op 
those  wfaidi  were  fonnd  in  the  prince's  cabinet. 
Everything  being  thus  concluded,  he  informed 
General  C^ener  that  he  was  ready,  and  the  latter 
iaamediatety  made  his  arrangements  for  their  de- 
parture. 

While  the  troops  dis3>er8ed  round  the  tovm 
were  being  collected,  the  prince  and  the  other  pris- 
oners were  placed  in  a  mUl,  called  La  Tuilene,  a 
short  distance  from  the  gates  of  Ettenheim.  Chev- 
alier Jacques  had  several  times  been  to  this  mill ; 
and,  recollecting  that  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  opened  outade  on  a 
plank  by  which  the  stream  which  turned  the  mill- 
wheel  was  crossed,  he  made  a  sign  to  the  dnke, 
who  approached  htm  by  degrees :  "  Open  this 
door,"  said  he  rapidly,  "pass  over  the  plank,  and 
throw  it  into  the  water ;  I  myself  win  bar  the  pas- 
sage against  pursuit."  The  prince  proceeded  to 
the  doM,  but  a  child,  frightened  by  the  presence 
of  the  soldiers,  had  run  out  to  the  other  side,  and 
had  fastened  the  belt.  Warned  by  this  move- 
ment, the  commander  caused  two  sentinels  to  be 
posted  there.  The  Dnke  d'Enghien  then  asked 
leave  to  send  one  of  his  attendants  to  Ettenheim, 
to  bring  him  some  linen  and  clothes.  This  vras 
immediately  consented  to,  and  permisdon  was  also 
given  to  such  of  his  domestics  as  might  not  be 
willing  to  follow  him,  to  depart,  but  all  of  them 
refusM,  and  begged  to  share  the  fate  of  their 
master. 

As  they  were  in  haste  to  repass  the  Rhine,  the 
prince  and  two  of  the  officers  were  obliged  to  get 
into  a  wagon  surrounded  by  gend'armes.  They 
took  him  on  first,  the  other  pnsuners  followed  on 
foot. 

On  the  Toad  which  separates  Ettenheim  fitim  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  the, prince  and  his  officen 
fancied  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  escort  evinced 
an  intention  to  save  the  prince  at  the  moment  of 
embarkation.  Whether  they  were  mistaken  in  this 
idea,  or  whether  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
taken  did  not  allow  him  to  follow  up  his  design, 
no  attempt  of  the  kind  was  really  made. 

The  prince  was  placed  in  the  same  boat  with 
General  Ordener,  and  during  the  passage  endeav- 
ored to  enter  into  conversation  with  that  ofl^r,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  his  being  thus  car- 
ried away.  He  even  reminded  him  that  they  had 
fought  against  each  other  in  an  affair  which  he 
mentioned ;  but  the  general,  desirous  of  avoiding 
all  explanation,  pretended  not  to  recollect  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  there  the  conversation  dropped. 
When  they  reached  the  frontier,  General  Ordener 
left  the  charge  of  the  prince  to  Colonel  Chariot, 
and  returned  to  Strasburg. 

After  having  travelled  on  foot  as  far  as  Pfofs- 
heim,  the  prince  stopped  to  breakfast.  There 
they  found  a  carriage  which  had  been  previously 
prepared,  into  which  he  got,  with  Colonel  Chariot. 
During  the  journey,  the  Duke  d'Enghien  entered 
into  conversation  with  Colonel  Chariot,  and  asked 
him,  as  he  had  previonsly  desired  to  ascertain  from 
General  Ordener,  the  motives  for  his  seizure.  The 
colonel  replied,  that  as  far  as  he  could  judge,  the 
First  Consul  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  principal 
leaders  in  the  conspiracy  of  Georges.  The  prince 
repelled  this  imputation  with  warmth,  observing 
that  such  projects  were  wholly  contrary  to  his 
vie>V8  and  habits,  but  at  the  same  time  admitted 
that,  as  a  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  al- 
though he  personally  admired  the  renown  of  Gen- 
eral $Q!tap»fte,  he  copjd  pot  bu(  «l*"»y»  ojfcta 
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He  tlMO  Mk«d  Colosel  CfaaxVot  what  he 
thought  they  would  do  to  him!  Upon  Chariot 
repljriag  that  he  did  not  know,  the  prince  evinced 
great  dread  of  being  brought  to  Paris  to  be  im- 
prisoned there,  obaerring,  taat  he  would  rather  die 
at  once  ;  telling  Colonel  Chariot  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  firing  upon  him  when  he  summoned 
him  to  surrender;  and  adding,  that  "be  almost 
regretted  he  had  not  done  it,  aod  thus  have  decided 
his  fate  by  arms."  Chariot,  in  his  turn,  asked 
him  respecting  Dumourier.  The  prince  assured 
him  that  he  had  not  been  at  Ettenheim ;  that  it 
was  possible,  as  he  was  expecting  instructions 
from  England  every  moment,  that  the  general 
might  be  the  bearer  of  them,  but  that  in  any  case 
he  should  not  have  received  him,  as  it  was  beneath 
his  rank  to  have  to  do  with  such  people.  They 
reached  Stiasburg  aboat  five  in  the  afternoon,  and 
while  waiting  until  Gleneral  Leval  should  be  ap- 
prized of  their  arrival.  Colonel  Chariot  took  the 
prince  into  his  house  ;  there,  taking  advantage  of 
A  moment  when  they  were  alone,  the  prince  tried 
to  persuade  Chariot  to  allow  him  to  escape.  The 
colonel,  however,  would  not  anderstand  him,  and 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  a  hackney-ooach  arrived, 
which  conveyed  the  prince  to  the  citadel. 

Here  he  was  received  by  Major  Machim,  com- 
mandant of  the  place.  "He  was,"  says  the  prince 
himself,  (in  the  journal  which  he  wrote  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour,  from  the  time  of  his  seizure, 
and  which  was  found  upon  him  after  bis  death,) 
"  a  man  of  very  obliging  manners."  He  showed 
the  prince  the  greatest  attention,  and  since  there 
was  not  time  to  prepare  a  room  for  him  that  even- 
ing, it  was  agreed  that  he  and  the  other  prisoners 
should  pass  the  night  (March  15th)  on  mattresses 
laid  on  the  floor  in  the  commandant's  parlor. 
Dressed  jost  as  he  was  the  Duke  d'Enghien  threw 
himself  on  his  mattress,  after  writing  a  few  lines 
in  his  jonrnal.  Baron  Granstein  was  placed  near 
him.  Being  uneasy  on  the  prince's  account,  he 
again  asked  him,  in  a  low  voice,  whether  there 
was  anything  in  his  papers  which  was  likely  to 
compromise  him.  "They  contain  only  what  is 
already  known,"  replied  the  prince :  "  they  show 
that  I  have  been  fighting  for  the  last  eight  years, 
and  that  I  am  ready  to  fiffht  again.  I  do  not  think 
they  desire  my  death ;  out  they  will  throw  me 
into  some  fortress  to  make  use  of  me  when  they 
want  a  hostage ;  to  that  sort  of  life,  however, 
I  shall  have  some  trouble  in  accustoming  my- 

In  this  disquietude  the  duke  passed  the  night ; 
the  next  morning.  Major  Machim  having  gone  to 
him,  the  prince  entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
protesting  anew,  as  he  had  previously  done  to 
Colonel  Chariot,  that  he  was  entirelr  ignorant  of 
the  plot  against  the  First  Consul,  and  that  he  had 
always  disapproved  of  all  such  projects.  The 
major  observed,  as  that  was  the  case,  he  did  not 
think  the  matter  could  be  followed  by  any  serious 
consei^uences,  and  that  it  would  doubtless  only 
cost  him  a  few  days'  detention. 

Meanwhile  the  duke,  who,  from  the  moment 
of  his  seizure  had  not  ceased  to  think  of  the  un- 
easiness which  it  must  have  caused  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  asked  Major  Machim  whether  he  might 
not  be  allowed  to  write  to  her.  The  major 
replied,  that  he  oould  not  take  upon  himself  to  for- 
ward the  letter,  but  could  only  refer  the  matter  to 
Oaneral  Leval ;  but  that,  if  the  letter  contained 
orJiiiary  news  merely,  he  did  not  doubt  that  the 
Utter  would  Cdusj  it  to  reach  it«  destination.   The 


duke  aeeordingty  addieMed  the  following  letter 
to  the  Princess  Charlotte. 

"CitadelofSirasburg,  Friday,  March  16th.   , 

I  hare  been  promised  that  this  letter  shall  be  &ith- 
fully  delivered  to  you.  I  have  only  this  moment  dy 
tained  leave  to  console  you  with  regard  to  my  present 
condition,  and  I  lose  not  an  instant  in  doing  so,  beg- 
ging you  also  to  cheer  all  who  are  attached  to  me  m 
your  neighborhood.  All  my  fear  is,  that  this  letter 
may  not  find  you  at  Ettenheim,  and  that  you  may  be 
on  your  rood  hither.  The  happiness  I  should  feel  in 
seeing  you  would  not  neariy  equal  my  fear  of  causing 
you  to  share  my  late.  Preserve  for  me  your  afiec- 
tion,  your  interest :  it  may  be  very  usefcd  to  me, — 
for  yon  can  interest  persons  of  influence  in  my  mis- 
fortune. I  have  already  thought  that  yon  bad  per- 
haps set  out.  You  have  learned  from  the  good  Baron 
Ischterlzheim  the  manner  of  my  being  carried  off,  and 
you  may  have  judged,  by  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, that  any  resistance  would  have  been  useless. 
Nothing  can  be  done  against  force.  I  have  been 
conducted  by  Rheinau,  and  the  route  of  the  Hbine. 
They  show  me  attention  and  politeness.  Except  as 
regards  my  liberty,  (for  I  cannot  go  out  of  my  room,) 
I  may  say  I  am  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  all  my 
attendants  have  slept  in  my  room,  because  I  wished 
it.  We  occupy  part  of  the  commandant's  apartment, 
and  they  are  getting  another  ready,  into  which  I  shall 
go  this  morning,  where  I  shall  be  still  better  off.  The 
papers  taken  mm  me,  which  were  sealed  immediately 
with  my  seal,  an  to  ha  examined  this  morning  in  my 
presence.  Br  what  I  hare  observed,  they  will  find 
some  letters  m>m  my  reUuions,  from  the  king,  and  a 
few  copies  of  my  own.  All  this,  as  you  know,  can- 
not compromise  me  in  any  way  more  than  my  name 
and  my  manner  of  thinlang  may  hare  done  daring 
the  course  of  the  rerolution.  I  think  they  will  send 
all  this  to  Paris ;  and  I  am  assured  that,  fix>m  what 
I  bare  said,  it  is  thought  I  shall  be  at  liberty  in  a 
short  time :  God  grant  it !  They  looked  for  Dumou- 
rier, who  was  to  be  in  our  neighborhood.  They 
thought,  perhaps,  that  we  had  had  conferences  to- 
gether ;  and  apparently  he  is  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  the  First  Consul.  My  igno- 
rance of  all  this  leads  me  to  hope  that  I  may  obtain 
my  Uberty.  Let  us  not,  howerer,  flatter  onrselrea 
yet.  If  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  me 
are  set  at  liberty  before  me,  I  shall  feel  rery  great 
happiness  in  sending  them  to  yon  while  waiting  for 
the  greatest.  The  attachment  of  my  attendants  £aws 
tears  from  me  erery  moment.  They  mi^t  bare  es- 
caped,— they  were  not  forced  to  follow  me ;  but  they 
would  do  it.  I  hare  F^ron,  Joseph,  and  Ponliin. 
The  good  Moyloff  has  not  left  me  an  instant.  I 
have  seen  the  commandant  again  this  morning;  he 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  courteons  and  charitable  man, 
at  the  same  time  strict  in  fulfilling  his  duties.  I  ex- 
pect the  colonel  of  gend'armes  who  arrested  me,  and 
who  is  to  open  my  papers  before  me.  I  beg  you  vriU 
direct  the  baron  to  take  care  of  my  property.  If  I  am 
to  remain  longer,  I  shall  send  for  more  of  them  than 
I  hare.  I  hope  the  landlords  of  these  gentlemen  will 
also  take  care  of  their  effects.  Fray  gire  my  affec- 
tionate regards  to  your  father.  If  I  one  day  obtain 
permission  to  send  one  of  my  attendants,  which  I  desire 
greatly  and  shall  solicit,  he  will  giye^on  all  the  de- 
tails of  oar  melancholy  position,  l^e  must  hope, 
and  wait.*  If  you  are  good  enough  to  come  to  see 
me,  do  not  come  until  you  have  been  to  Carlsnihe,  as 
yon  mentioned.  Alas !  in  addition  to  all  your  own 
affairs,  and  the  insupportable  delay  attendant  on 
them,  you  will  now  hare  to  speak  of  mine  also. 
The  elector  will  no  doubt  hare  taken  an  interest  in 
them;  but,  I  entreat  you,  do  not  on  that  account 
neglect  your  own. 

"  Adieu,  Princess.  You  hare  long  known  my  ten- 
der and  sincere  attachment  for  you :  ftee,  or  a  pri*> 
oner,  it  will  tv«  be  the  same.  ^  i 
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«Hm«  jrM  KM  thfe  newk  «f  onr  Butfintime  to 
Madame  d'Ecqnevillr  ? " 

I     (Signed^       L.  A.  H.  ds  Boqkboh." 

Hftvinj;  written  this  letter,  the  dnke  delivered  it 
to  Major  Machim.  General  Leval  now  came  to 
visit  him._  He  announced  to  the  prince  that  a 
TOQin  bad  just  been  prepared  for  him  ia  the  pavil- 
ion, on  the  right  of  the  citadel,  to  which  he  would 
be  removed,  and  that  he  would  be  at  liberty  to 
walic  in  the  liule  garden  adjoining  the  pavikon. 
Ia  other  respects,  the  eoldoess  of  the  geneTsl's 
luUUeas  prevented  him  from  spealcing  either  of  bis 
own  sitaation,  or  of  the  letter  to  the  Prinoeas 
Charlotte.  The  apartment  to  which  the  duke 
was  transferred  communicated  by  passages  with 
these  of  Thumery,  Jacques,  anS  Schmidt.  As 
for  Colonel  Gronstein,  it  was  thought  right  to 
separate  him  from  the  prince,  and  to  give  him  a 
solitary  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  the  court. 

At  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon,  Colonel 
Chariot  and  the  Commissary-General  of  Police, 
eame  to  open  the  prince's  papers,  which,  after  a 
tapid  examination,  were  tied  in  packets  laeviously 
to  bei«g  seat  to  Paris.* 

*  Journal  of  the  Duke  d'Eofhien,  written  hy  himself, 
•ad  of  which  the  original  was  forwarded  to  the  First 
CoB$ul,  April  ind,  1804  :— 

"Thundar,  March  16th,— at  Ettenheim,  ray  house 
Mrrotuidad  by  a  detaehmant  of  dragooas,  and  piequets 
ff  nod'anses,  in  all  about  two  hundred  men ;  two  Rene- 
raB,  the  cokniel  of  dragoons,  Colonel  Chariot,  of  the 
|eadarmeri«  of  Strasborgi  at  fire  o'clock.  At  half-past 
five,  the  doora  forced ;  taken  to  the  mill  near  the  lile 
kilo,  my  papers  seized  and  scaled  up ;  conveyed  in  a 
wagDO,  between  two  files  of  fusileers,  to  the  Rhine. 
Embarked  for  Rheinaa ;  landed,  and  walked  to  Pfofs- 
heim;  biesk&stcd  ia  this  inn.  Got  into  a  carriage  with 
Cotsnei  Chariot,  the  quartennaMcr  of  the  gend'armerie, 
a  geod'arine  and  Orunstein  on  the  box.  Arrived  at 
Strasbur^  at  Colonel  Chariot's  bouse,  at  about  half-past 
five ;  transferred,  half  an  hour  afierwards,  in  a  hackney- 
coach,  to  the  citadel.  My  companions  in  misfortune 
came  from  Pfofsheim  to  Strasburg,  with  peasants' 
horses,  in  a  wagon  j  arrived  at  the  citadel  at  the  same 
tisM  as  I  did.  Alighted  at  the  house  of  the  command- 
•at;  lodgad  io  his  parlor  for  the  nioht,  on  mattresses 
Ufpn  the  floor.  Gend'ariDes  on  fijot  in  the  next  room  : 
two  sentinels  in  the  (oom,  one  at  the  door.  Slept 
badlv. 

"  Friday,  1 8th.— Told  that  I  am  to  change  my  room; 
I  am  to  jiay  for  my  board,  and  probably  for  wood  and 
lights.  Creneral  Leval,  commanding  the  division,  accom- 
uaoied  by  General  Fririoo,  one  of  Uiose  who  seized  rae, 
have  been  to  visit  me.  'Their  manner  very  cold.  I  am 
traosftcTsd  to  the  pavilion  oa  the  right  or  the  entrance 
of  the  saoaie  in  ooming  Irom  the  city.  I  can  commtuii- 
cala  with  the  apartments  of  MM.  Thumery,  Jacques, 
sad  Schmidt,  by  passages ;  but  neitlier  I  nor  my  altead- 
ants  can  go  out.  I  am  told,  however,  that  I  am  to  have 
permission  to  walk  in  a  little  garden,  in  a  court  behind 
my  paviUoD.  A  guaid  of  twelve  men  and  an  officer  is  at 
my  door.  After  dinner  I  am  separated  from  Orunstein, 
to  whom  they  gave  t  solitary  room  at  the  other  side  of 
the  eoart.  Thu  separatioo  adds  still  more  to  my  mis- 
fortone.  I  have  wntten  this  morning  to  the  srinoess.  I 
have  sent  my  letter  by  the  commandant  to  General  ht- 
val ;  I  have  no  answer.  I  asked  him  to  send  one  of  my 
people  to  Est:  no  doubt  everything  will  be  refused. 

"  The  precautions  are  extreme  on  all  sides  to  prevent 
me  from  communicating  with  any  one  whatever.  If  this 
State  of  things  continues,  I  think  despair  will  take  pos- 
ssssion  of  me.  At  half-past  four  they  oome  to  look  at 
ay  papers,  which  Coh>nel  Chariot,  aooompaniad  by  a 
eastmissaMV  de  $&r€U,  opens  in  my  presence.  They 
read  them  superficially ;  they  make  sepauate  bundles  of 
them,  aud  give  ma  l«  undeistaod  that  they  are  about  to 
be  seat  to  Paris.  I  musL  then,  languish  for  weeks,  per- 
haps months  I  My  grief  increases  the  more  I  reflect  on 
mycmel  position.  I  lie  down  at  eleven  o'clock ;  I  am 
wmn  OMjiand  cannot  sleep,  the  major  of  the  place, 
IL  Hashttn,  ia  very  «4>Ugrag)  ha  osmea  to  see  me  when 
I  havt  retired  to  rest,  and  sodaavois  to  eon  :'  me  by 
kind  wo^da," 


The  ii«xt  day  (SKtnrdty,  Mafcli  ITUi)  tb» 
piinee  roae  early,  iineMy  and  fnO  of  tbonglit, 
"Satsrday,  ITth  March,"  says  be,  "I  knowr 
nothing  of  ny  letter :  I  tremble  for  the  princes*' 
health ;  one  word  irom  ray  hand  woqM  restore  it : 
I  am  very  nnhappy.  They  have  just  made  me 
dgn  tli«  proeis  verbal  of  the  opening  of  my  papers. 
I  ask  ami  obtain  peimiasioR  to  add  an  nplanatory 
note  to  prove  that  I  have  never  had  any  other 
intention  than  to  serve,  and  to  make  war."*  The 
prince  thus  continues  his  ioamal,  March  ITtfa  : 
"  In  the  evening  I  was  told  that  I  should  have 
leave  to  walk  in  the  garden,  and  even  in  the  court, 
with  the  officer  on  goard,  aa  well  as  my  com- 

S anions  in  misfoTtune,  and  that  my  papers  are 
eapatched  by  an  extraordinary  courier  to  Paris : 
I  sup  and  go  to  bed  more  contented." 

Meanwhile,  the  telegraphic  despatch,  addressed 
to  the  First  Consul  from  Strasburg  on  the  15th, 
had  arrived  the  same  day  at  Pans,  and  orders 
were  thereupon  sent  to  General  Lev^  to  send  the 
prince  instantly  to  Paris.  Tlie  courier  arrived 
during  the  night  of  Saturday,  March  I7th.  A 
carriage  was  in  consequence  immediately  prepared : 
and  Colonel  Chariot  was  sent  to  the  citadel  for  th« 
prince.  It  was  now  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  prince,  startled  at  being  thu» 
suddenly  awakened,  and  surprised  at  seeing  him- 
self thus  conveyed  alone,  and  separated  from  bis 
companions,  demanded  of  Colonel  Chariot  the 
reason  of  it ;  the  latter  replied  that  he  only  knew 
that  General  Leval  had  received  orders  from 
Paris.  The  dnke  quitted  his  prison  therefore,  in 
a  state  of  great  unessiness.  "  Sunday,  the  I8th," 
he  thus  writes  in  his  journal,  "They  come  and 
carry  me  away  at  half^past  one  in  the  morning : 
they  only  give  me  time  to  dress  myself;  lerobisce 
my  unfortunate  companions,  and  my  servants;  I 
set  out  alone  with  two  officers  of  gend'armerie 
and  two  gend'armes.  Colonel  Chariot  tells  me 
that  we  are  going  to  the  house  of  the  General  of 
division,  who  has  received  orders  from  Paris; 
instead  of  that,  I  find  a  carriage  with  six  post^ 
horses  in  the  square  of  the  church.  They  place 
me  inside.  Lieutenant  Petetmann  gets  in  at  my 
side,  Quarter-Master  Blitersdorff  on  the  box,  two 
gend'armes,  one  inside  the  other  outside." 

But  his  uneasiness  was  converted  into  joy  in  the 
morning,  when  he  learned  from  Lieutenant  Peter- 
msnn  that  they  were  proceeding  to  Paris.  Nothing 
couM  have  am>rded  him  more  pleasure  than  this 
news,  not  doubting  that  on  his  arrival  he  sbonld 
be  permitted  to  see  the  First  Consul.  **  A  qaar^ 
ter  of  an  hour's  conversation  with  hhn,"  he  te- 
peated  frvqnently  on  the  road,  "  and  all  will  sooo 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  note  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten from  Strasburg  to  the  First  Consul  by  the  dnke.  It 
has  not  been  preserved;  but,  from  the  reeollcctioBS  ef 
Napolean  at  St.  Heleas,  and  from  other  decameals  nbw 
iog  to  this  affair,  the  prmee,  repeating  in  this  nols  what 
he  had  said  to  Colonel  Chariot  and  Uajor  Machim,  most 
earnestly  protested  his  innocence  of  any  participaticQ 
whatever  m  a  plot  asainst  the  life  of  the  First  Consul. 
Ha  added,  "  that  if  this  plot  existed,  he  had  been  left  in 
ignorance  of  it,  and  had  even  been  deceived  ea  the  sub- 
ject; that  be,  more  than  any  one,  was  attached  to 
France,  and  admired  the  eenius  of  the  First  Consol  i 
thai  he  had  often  regretted  his  being  unable  to  fiebt 
under  his  eommaad,  and  with  FrendimeB;  and  that 
perhaps,  fhrismovsdas  hawasflromths  tknae,  and  with 
no  hope  of  atniaing  it,  be  i^ght  hava  tbeught  tt  doiag 
so,  if  the  duties  annexed  to  his  birth  had  not  imposed  cm 
him  the  necessity  of  acting  otherwise ;  that,  in  short,  he 
could  not  believe  that  the  First  Consul  wonU  oonatder  it 
a  erime  in  him  to  har*  nauitaiqed  by  fims  tb*  liffat*  m 
his  &iiul7  and  his  own  ntnk," 

'  ^■"■"^ ' O" 
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Im  jontgod."  E*  M9MMd  at  tU  atme  Mve 
plmwed  to  revisit  Frwce  ;  oalM  to  mind,  w  tkey 
Mtasad  through  Tarious  pliws«s,  tboM  whom  he  b«4 
HNnnerly  known  ;  aad,  moved  by  the  kind  aUmt- 
tion  of  tboaa  who  aocowpanied  him,  ha  pieasated 
to  LieotaBaotPetenaaaa  one  of  the  ringa  he  wore, 
and  which  the  laUer  afterwards  pieaerred  with  the 
greatest  care. 

The  jouraey  was  performed  with  more  rwidUy 
thaa  w«HUd  appear  poaahle  for  the  ewort  of  gen" 
d'armes;  and  on  March  10th, about  nine  io  the  evcii- 
tfiag,  after  havioff  passed  through  the  city  of  Cha^ 
lojaa-sur-Mame,  Mout  forty  leagues  fir^mParis,  they 
arrived  the  next  day  about  three,  p.  h.,  at  the  JBar> 
riei  Ia  Villette ;  thence,  following  the  outor  bou- 
Vevards,  the  carriage  entered  the  Faubourg  St. 
Geriuaio  by  the  Rue  dc  Sevree,  and  stopped  at  the 
Hotel  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  then  in 
the  Rue  de  Bac.  Having  entered'tbe  court-yard, 
the  carriage-door  was  opened,  and  the  prince  was 

Sreparing  to  alight,  when  some  one  hastily  ran  up, 
trecting  them  to  wait.  In  a  f^w  minutes  a  car- 
riage was  observed  to  approach  the  entrance,  to 
tak^  up  a  person  and  leave  the  Hotel  in  great 
baste.  Half  an  hoar  afterwards  the  postilion  who 
bad  remained  on  horseback,  received  order*  to 
proceed  towards  Vincennes,  where  they  arrived  at 
about  half-past  fiv^ln  the  a^emoon. 

During  the  same  afternoon,  the  two  following 
letters  were  addressed  to  General  Murat,  Gov- 
ernor of  Paris,  and  to  Harel,  Commaodaat  of  Vin- 
oeonea. 

"SECRET  rOUCE. 

29th  Ventose,  Year  XII.,  4  f.  k. 
<■  To  the  Qcneral-in-Chief  Marat,  Govemar  of  Fans. 

<<GBlfBS*L, 

<'  Agreeably  to  (he  orders  of  the  First  Consul,  the 
Pake  d'Engluen  is  to  be  conducted  to  the  Castle  of 
Viucennes,  where  arrangemeats  are  made  to  receive 
bim.  Be  will  probably  arrive  to-night  at  this  desti- 
nation. I  beg  you  will  make  the  arrangement 
requisite  for  his  safety,  as  well  at  Vincennes  as  on 
the  road  of  Meanx,  by  which  he  will  arrive.  The 
First  Consul  has  ordered  that  his  name,  and  every- 
thing rehitive  to  him,  should  be  kept  strictly  secret ; 
eonsequently,  the  oAoer  in  charge  of  him  must  not 
make  him  known  to  any  oos.  He  travels  under  the 
name  of  Pkssis.  I  desre  you  to  give  the  necessary 
instniclioas,  that  the  inientiens  of  the  First  (k«nil 
'heftdfiUfld." 


"SBCRET  rOUCE. 

«  29th  Ventuee,  Year  XII.,  half-past  4  r,  m. 

"  To  Citiien  Harel,  Commandant  of  the  Castls  ot 
Vinceimes. 

"  An  individual,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  kaowa, 
«i<itta  commander,  is  to  be  oonducted  to  the  Castle 
t)M  command  of  which  is  intmsted  to  yoo.  You 
will  lodge  him  in  the  place  that  is  vacant,  taking 
precautions  Ibr  his  safe  custody.  The  intention  of 
government  is,  that  all  which  relates  to  him  should 
be  kept  strictly  secret,  and  that  no  question  should 
be  asked  him,  either  as  to  what  he  is,  or  in  regard  to 
the  cause  of  his  detention.  You  yourself  are  not  to 
know  who  he  is.  You  alone  are  to  communicate 
with  him,  and  you  will  not  permit  him  to  be  seen  by 
any  one  till  farther  orders  irom  me.  It  is  probable 
he  will  arrive  t»-nigfat. 

"  The  First  Coosal  relies,  citizen  commander,  on 
jwar  diacretioB,  and  on  your  serapsleiis  Aililniemaf 
ihes*  varioiM  orders." 

Harel  had  only  jast  r«cf  ived  this  letter  when, 
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about  half-past  fra,  b«  .uUwiail  the  oaniage  and 
six,  which  browkt  the  prisoner,  stop  at  his  door. 
He  came  fon^ra  immediately  to  receive  him,  and 
as  the  morning  had  been  cold  and  rainy,  he  invited 
the  prince  into  his  room  to  warm  himself,  until 
the  apartment  destined  fmr  him  was  prepared. 
The  priaoe  replied,  "that  he  would  warm  him- 
self with  nleaaure,  and  should  not  be  sorry  to  dine, 
for  he  baa  aearoely  broken  his  feat  since  the  miBta* 

Aa  tbey  aaoended  the  atahs  together  Madame 
Bon  oame  down.  She  waaan  aged  nun,a  eehool- 
misfareea  at  Vincennes,  who  having  had  Madame 
Hard's  two  little  girls  at  her  house  during  the 
day,  to  take  lessons,  had  brought  them  back  at 
night.  She  overheard  the  conversation  of  the 
prmce  with  the  commandant.  The  prince,  on 
his  part,  observing  a  lady  in  the  dress  of  a  iran 
approach  him,  made  way  to  allow  her  to  pass, 
"  He  appeared  to  her,"  ehe  afterwards  said,  "  of 
an  ordinary  height,  slender,  and  of  a  distinguished 
deportment.  He  was  dressed  in  a  long  brown 
uniform  riding-coat,  and  wore  on  his  head  a  cap 
with  double  gold  lace  band;  he  waa  pale,  ana 
seemed  much  fatigued." 

The  prince,  meanwhile,  having  warmed  bim* 
self,  was  conducted  by  Harel  to  the  king's  pavil- 
ion, into  the  room  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  where  a  fire  had  been  made,  and  some  fumi^. 
ture  brought  in — a  bed,  a  table,  and  some  chairs. 
While  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  supper,  and  aa  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  room,  the  prince  eon- 
versed  with  Harel.  He  told  him  he  had  formerly 
accompanied  his  grandfather  to  the  castle  and 
woods  of  Vincennes ;  that  he  even  thought  he 
remembered  the  room  in  which  they  then  were ; 
and,  not  foreseeing  any  fatal  result  to  his  seizure, 
which  he  imaging  would  end  in  detention  only, 
he  apoke  to  him  of  his  love  of  field-sports,  and 
said  that  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  hunt  in  the 
forest,  he  promised  not  to  attempt  to  escape. 

The  supper,  which  had  been  ordered  at  a  trai- 
t€ur'$  in  the  neighborhood,  was  brought  in  not 
long  afier,  and  the  prince  approached  eagerly  to 
partake  of  it,  but  perceiving  some  very  common 
pewter  covera  on  the  table,  such  as  were  com- 
monly given  to  prisoners,  he  took  them  in  hia 
hands,  examined  them,  and  replacing  them,  con- 
tinued his  walk.  Harel  understoQd  what  thia 
meant,  and  sent  for  silver  cavers.  The  prince 
then  sat  down  to  table,  and  a  &vorite  hound, 
which  had  not  quitted  him  since  his  removal,  hav- 
ing placed  himAelf  at  his  side,  he  gave  it  a  part  of 
the  food  which  had  been  served  up.  "  I  think," 
said  he  to  Harel,  "  that  there  is  no  indiscretion  in 
doing  this." 

The  repast  being  finished,  Harel  retired,  and 
the  prince  having  gone  to  bed  fatigued  with  the 
journey,  soon  fell  fast  asleep. 

At  the  moment  of  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  d'En- 
ghien.  Napoleon  wasat  Malmaison.  On  the  pretence 
that  the  pnnce  was  concerned  in  the  plot  of  Georges, 
&e.,  he  immediately  set  about  arranging  the  mode 
of  his  trial.  A  military  commission  having  been 
decided  upon,  he  sent  orders  to  Murat  to  nominate 
the  members  of  it.  He  also  caused  a  detailed 
report  to  be  drawn  up  of  all  the  facts  relating  to 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  to  be  laid  before  this  cova^ 
mission. 

The  following  decree  was  issued  in  eonformitv 
with  the  above  report,  to  serve  as  the  ground  of 
accusatioK. 
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«ntris,  29th  Yentdse,  Year  XlUif  the  Repobfie, 
One  and  IndivisiblR 
"  Artide  1.  The  d-devaiU  Dnke  d'Enghein,  ac- 
cused of  haring  home  arms  against  the  Bepublic,  of 
having  been,  and  of  still  being,  in  the  pay  of  Eng- 
land, of  taking  part  in  the  plots  laid  by  the  latter 
power  against  the  internal  ana  external  safety  of  the 
bepoblic,  shall  be  broaght  before  a  Military  Com- 
mission, composed  of  seven  members,  ncnninated  by 
the  General  Governor  of  Paris,  and  niach  shall 
assemble  at  Vincennes. 

"  Article  2.    The  Grand  Jadge,  the  Minister  of 
War,  and  the  General-Grovemor  rf  Paris  are  en- 
tnisted  with  the  execution  of  the  mesent  Decree. 
"The  First  Consul. 
(Signed)  "  BoiiA7ASTt." 

The  Minister  of  War  was  commanded  by  the 
Vtm  Consul  to  direct  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion immediately  to  repair  to  the  residence  of  Murat, 
to  take  his  orders.  He  was  at  the  same  time  to 
assemble  at  the  barrier  Saint  Antoine  a  brigade  of 
infantry,  which,  together  with  the  legion  of  gen- 
d'armerie  d'iKtt  of  which  General  Savary,  the 
First  Consul's  aide-de-camp,  was  colonel,  was  to 
guard  the  Castle  of  Vincennes  during  the  continu- 
ance of  the  trial.  General  Savary  was  to  have 
the  command  of  these  troops,  as  well  as  of  the 
castle. 

When  Savary  arrived  at  the  Barrier  Saint 
Antoine,  he  was  stopped.  It  was  night;  and, 
having  only  recently  returned  to  Paris,  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  rigorous  measures  which  had  been 
adopted,  and  had  not,  therefore,  asked  for  a  spe- 
cial order  from  Murat  to  leave  the  capital ;  the 
guards  posted  at  the  barrier  would  not  conse- 
quently allow  him  to  pass,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
send  to  Murat  to  obtain  his  authority  to  enable  him 
to  do  so.  On  his  arrival  at  length  at  Vincennes, 
about  half-past  eight  in  the  evening,  Savary  placed 
the  brigade  of  infantry  on  the  esplanade,  on  the 
aide  next  the  park,  and  marched  his  legion  into  the 
inner  court  and  at  the  various  outlets,  with  direc- 
tions not  to  allow  any  communication  &om  without 
under  any  pretext. 

The  commissioners  having  received  their  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  to  Vincennes,  to  try  a  prisoner, 
they  accordingly  proceeded  thither ;  nor  was  it  till 
they  were  assembled  in  the  apartment  of  the  com- 
mandant thiU  they  were  made  aware  of  the  pre- 
cise object  of  their  meeting.  General  Unlin  then 
showed  them  the  documents  sent  by  Murat, 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  order  fiiat  the  prince 
might  be  interrogated  by  the  chief  judge,  gave 
orders  to  bring  him  into  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Duke  d'Eaghien  was  in  a  deep  sleep, 
when,  about  eleven  o'clock,  p.  m..  Lieutenant  Not- 
rot  entered  his  room,  accompanied  by  two  gen- 
d'armes.  He  dressed  himself  immediately,  and 
fiffiowed  them  into  the  presence  of  le  capitaine  rap- 
porleur.  The  latter  then  proceeded  to  his  exami- 
nation, which  he  drew  up  as  follows : — 

The  prisoner  was  asked  his  surname,  Christian 
names,  age,  and  birthplace  ? 

Ansteer.  Louis-Henri-Antoinede  Bourbon,  Duke 
d'Enghien,  bom  August  2d,  1772,  at  Chantilly. 

Question.  At  what  period  had  he  quitted 
france* 

A.  I  cannot  tell  precisely,  bat  I  think  it  was  the 
16th  of  July,  1789.  That  he  went  with  the 
Prince  of  Cond£,  his  grandfather,  his  father,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  and  Sie  children  of  the  Count 
d'Artois. 


t}.  '^^tere  he  had  Tended  mnoe  leaving' Wvace? 

A.  On  leaving  France  I  passed,  with  my  retk- 
tions,  whran  I  have  always  followed,  by  Mods  snd 
Brussels;  thence  we  proceeded  to  Turin,  to  tlie 
King:  of  Sardinia,  where  we  remained  nearty  six- 
teen months,  liaice,  always  with  my  family, 
I  went  to  Worms,  and  the  banks  ot  the  Rhine. 
The  corps  of  Cond^  was  then  formed,  and  I  joined 
them.  I  bad  before  that  made  the  camraign  of 
1709,  in  Brabant,  with  the  corps  of  Bourbon, 
under  Dnke  Albert. 

Q.  Whither  had  he  gone  npon  the  ratificatioB 
of  peace  between  the  French  Republic  and  tbe 
Entperor! 

A.  We  finished  the  last  campaign  near  Giatz  ; 
it  was  there  that  the  corps  of  Cond^,  which  had 
been  in  the  payof  England,  was  didianded,  that 
is  to  say,  at  Wendisch  Faestrietz,  in  Styria. 
After  that  I  remained  for  my  own  c(»venience  at 
Grrats  and  its  neighborhood  from  six  to  mn« 
monUis,  awaiting  intelligence  from  my  grand- 
father, tbe  Duke  de  Coum,  who  had  gone  on  to 
England  to  ascertain  what  pecuniary  assistance 
the  Englidi  government  would  allow  him,  which 
bad  not  been  decided  upon.  During  this  interval 
I  asked  permission  of  Cardinal  de  Rohan  to  resida 
at  Ettenneim,  in  Brisgau,  formeriy  the  Bishopii^ 
of  Stiaabuiff.  There  I  remained  two  years  and  a 
half.  On  we  cardinal's  death,  I  requested  offi- 
cially of  the  Elector  of  Baden  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
side in  that  country,  not  desiring  to  remain  there 
without  his  permission. 

Q.  WheUiei  he  had  not  been  in  Eoglaad,  and 
whether  he  was  not  in  the  pay  of  that  goven- 
ment. 

A.  That  he  had  never  been  there ;  that  £jig'<aBd 
always  granted  him  pecuniary  aasistanee;  and 
that  without  such  aid  he  had  not  the  means  of 
subsistence.  He  added,  that  his  reason  for  re- 
maining ax  Ettenheim  no  longer  existing,  he 
intended  to  reside  at  Fribourg,  in  Brisgau,  a  more 
pleasant  town  than  Ettenheim,  where  he  had  only 
remained  because  the  Elector  gave  hiaa  permiasioa 
to  hunt,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fimd. 

Q.  Whether  he  kept  up  any  oorrespondeBce 
with  the  French  princes  in  London !  If  he  had 
seen  them  for  some  time! 

A.  He  had  kept  up  a  eonrespondence  natnially 
with  his  grand&ther  since  he  had  left  him  at 
Vienna,  whither  he  had  conducted  him  after  the 
disbanding  of  the  corps  of  Cond£ ;  that  he  hid 
also  maintained  a  correspondence  with  his  father, 
whom  he  had  not  seen,  as  &r  as  he  could  reeol- 
leot,  since  1794  or  1795. 

Q.  What  was  the  rank  he  held  in  the  corps  of 
Cond<! 

A.  Commander  of  the  advance-guard  before 
1796.  Previously  to  that  time  he  was  a  volnateer 
at  the  head-quarters  of  his  grandfather ;  and  on 
every  occasion,  since  1796,  commander  of  the  ad- 
vance-guard. After  the  army  of  Cond£  passed 
into  Russia  this  army  was  formed  into  two  corps, 
one  of  infantry  and  the  other  of  dragoons,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  colonel  by  tbe  emperor ;  and  in 
that  rank  he  rejoined  the  army  on  the  Rhine. 

Q.  If  he  was  acquainted  with  Pichegru! 
Whether  he  had  any  communication  with  him? 

A.  I  have  net,  I  believe,  ever  seen  him.  I 
have  had  no  oommimication  with  him.  I  knew 
that  he  desired  to  see  me.  I  am  prond  not  t» 
have  known  him,  ailer  the  base  means  of  wbieh, 
it  is  said,  he  has  made  use,  if  it  be  true. 

Q.  Whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Ei- 
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QcaeMl  Dmonriac;  aad  yAteHmc  he  htA  ny 

oommoriioatioD  with  him  I 

ul.  Not  at  all.    I  hare  nerer  seen  him. 

Q.  Whether,  sinoe  the  peace,  he  had  not  held 
»  correapondenoe  with  persons  in  the  interior  of 
the  Republic? 

A..  1  hare  written  to  some  firiends  who  are  still 
attached  to  ate,  who  have  fought  by  my  side  for 
their  own  inteieets  as  well  as  mine.  Such  corre- 
spondence is  not  of  sach  a  nature  as,  he  thongbt, 
they  meant. 

"  From  this  examination  the  present  document 
baa  been  drawn  up,  which  has  been  signed  by  the 
Duke  d'Engbien,  Chef-d'eacadron  Jacquin,  Lieu- 
teaant  Noirvt,  two  gend'armes,  and  k  cofiumu 
rapportewr." 

The  eltamination  being  terminated,  the  prince 
earnestly  asked  the  eapUame  rapporteur  the  nx)de 
of  obtaiuiuK  an  audience  of  the  First  Consul.  He 
waa  adviscS  to  state  his  demand  at  the  end  of  the 
examination,  which  would  be  laid  before  the 
judges,  and  upon  which  they  must  necessarily 
pronounce.  The  prince  wrote,  in  consequence, 
the  following  words  at  the  foot  of  his  examina- 
tion :— 

"  Before  signing  the  present  procls-verbal,  I  entreat 
to  be  allowed  a  private  audience  of  the  First  Consul. 
My  name,  my  rank,  my  mode  of  thinking,  and  the 
horror  of  my  situation,  lead  me  to  hope  that  he  will 
not  refuse  my  request. 

(Signed)  L.  A.  H.  db  Boubbor." 

The  ospt/dtiK  rMporteur  then  went  back  to  the 
apartaient  where  the  cotamissioneiB  were  aaeem- 
bted,  and  having  communicated  to  them  the  result 
of  the  examination,  they  deliberated  cm  the  pro- 
priety of  acceding  to  the  request  just  made  by  the 
priaoner ;  bat  SaTary  declaring  that  it  wonld  not 
be  agreeable  to  the  First  Consul,  they  decided  on 
paaaing  immediately  to  judgment. 

The  president  therefore  gave  orders  to  bring 
in  the  Duke  d'Engbien,  and  at  the  same  time, 
alao,  part  of  the  officers  assembled  at  Vincennes. 
General  Savary  waa  also  present,  and  stood  warm- 
ing himself  at  the  fire-place  behind  the  chair  of 
thejpreaident. 

Tjie  Duke  d'Engbien  having  been  broaght  in. 
General  Unlin  put  those  questions  to  him  con- 
tained in  the  decree  of  the  gOTeminent,  namely : — 
Whether  he  had  borne  arms  against  ti^  Republie? 
Whether  he  had  been,  and  still  was,  in  the  pay  of 
England  *  Finally,  whether  he  had  taken  part  in 
the  plots  laid  by  that  power  agaimt  the  internal 
and  external  security  of  the  Republic,  and  against 
the  life  of  the  First  Consul. 

"  The  prince,"  General  Hulin  said,  "  presented 
himself  before  us  with  a  noble  confidence.  He 
admitted  that  he  received  pay  from  England ;  that 
he  had  made,  and  was  ready  again  to  make,  war 
on  the  Republican  Government,  to  sustain  the 
rights  of  his  family,  and  of  his  own  rank.  As  to 
secret  plots,  and  particnlariy  plots  of  assassination, 
he  denied  them  with  vehemence,  as  a  species  of 
iosnlt,  declaring  to  the  judges  that  such  a  mode  of 
aoting  was  so  wholly  contrary  to  his  rank  and 
birth  that  he  was  sarprised  it  ocrald  be  imputed 
to  him. 

The  general,  however,  expressed  his  incredo- 
lity  of  the  duke's  ignorance  of  these  plots,  alleg- 
ing as  a  reason  that  very  rank  and  birth  to  which 
ha  had  jut  appealed ;  and  concluded  thus : — "  By 
the  manner  in  which  you  answer  us,  you  appear 
to  mistake  your  position.    Take  care ;  this  affair 
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may  become  aerioaa:  miliiary  oemnaHona  jndge 
without  appeal." 

The  Duke  d'Engbien  remained  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  and  then  reoilied,  "  I  can  only  repeat,  sir, 
what  I  have  just  told  you.  Hearing  that  war  waa 
declared  asamst  France,  I  solicited  from  England 
a  command  in  her  armies.  The  English  govern- 
ment sent  me  for  answer  that  they  could  not  give 
me  one,  but  that  I  was  to  remain  on  the  Rhine, 
where  I  should  soon  have  a  part  to  play ;  and  I 
waited.    Thia,  sir,  is  all  I  can  tell  tou.'* 

This  answer  of  the  prince  doaed  the  examina- 
tion. The  president,  Hulin,  ordered  the  accused 
to  retire ;  and  the  commissioners  preparing  to 
commence  their  deliberations,  General  Savary,  and 
the  other  officers  who  had  been  present,  retired 
also. 

The  consultation  was  not  long ;  the  prince,  aa 
has  been  seen,  did  not  deny  having  received  pay 
from  England ;  that  be  awaited,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  the  part  which  might  be  asaigned  him 
by  that  power ;  that  he  had  borne,  and  was  readv 
again  to  bear  arms  against  France :  finally,  with 
regard  to  the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
FSst  Consul,  they  would  not  beUeve,  notwith- 
standing his  denial  of  it,  that  he  knew  so  little  of 
a  project  so  beneficial  to  bis  family  and  himself, 
nor  that  he  felt  so  great  a  repugnance  to  mean* 
which  they  had  obeerved  were  employed  by  other 
members  of  bis  fiuoily ;  finding,  therefore,  in  the 
veryjalmiasions  of  the  prince,  together  with  the 
dooinHnts  in  their  possession  relating  to  the  con- 
piracy,  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  questions  con- 
veyed in  the  act  of  accusation,  they  unanimoaaly 
declared  him  guilty  of  the  crimes  laid  to  his 
charge ;  and  condemned  him  to  the  penalty  of 
death  incurred  by  those  crimes. 

This  sentence  having  been  delivered,  the  presi- 
dent, Hulin,  immediately  gave  notice  to  General 
Savary  and  the  judge,  that  they  might  take  the 
naeeasary  measures  for  its  execution,  and  himself 
drew  up  a  statement,  concluding  in  these  words : 

"  The  Commissioners  having  ordered  the  foregoing 
declaration  to  be  read  over  to  the  accused,  and  hav- 
ing asked  if  he  had  anything  to  add  in  his  defence, 
he  replied  he  had  nothing  further  to  say. 

"'The  president  ordered  the  accused  to  retire.  The 
council  deliberating  with  closed  doors,  the  president 
collected  their  votes,  beginning  with  the  lowest  in 
rank,  the  president  reserving  his  opinion  till  the  last. 
The  prince  was  unanimoiuly  declared  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death. 

"  Ordered,  that  the  present  sentence  be  forthwith 
executed,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge,  after  hav- 
ing read  it  to  the  prisoner,  in  preseitoe  of  the  differ- 
ent detachments  ot  the  garrison. 

"Done,  seated,  and  decreed,  without  rising  of  the 
court,  at  Vincennes,  on  the  day,  month,  and  year 
here  subjoined,  and  signed. 

"P.  Huuir,  &c.  &c.  &c.  ^ 
"This  day,  30th  Venttee,  year  XII  of  the  Republic, 
2  o'clock,  A.  M." 

While  the  President  Hulin  was  drawing  up  this 
sentence  of  condemnation,  General  Savary  and  the 
judge  had  concerted  measures  with  Harel  for  its 
execution.  The  court  and  the  esplanade  being 
crowded  with  troops,  it  was  resolved  to  conduct 
the  prince  to  the  moat  of  the  castle,  and  for  thia 
purpose  Harel  received  orders  to  give  all  the  keys 
and  necessary  directions,  as  well  as  to  send  for  a 
laborer  to  dig  the  grave  intended  for  the  con- 
demned. A  gardener  named  Bontemps,  living  in 
the  castle,  was  sent  for.    Bontemps  having  de- 
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mutmiei  iaio  <lw  aiwrt  wife  hii  tpdte  mJ-pMam, 
thongbt,  in  order  to  save  time,  that  be  trauU 
mske  use  of  a  hole  which  had  been  ivg  the  day 
before,  at  the  foot  of  the  queen's  patilion,  in  the 
aagle  of  a  small  waU,  for  the  purpose  of  tlurewing 
ia  mbbish ;  and,  in  order  to  light  himself,  having 
placed  a  lantern  with  many  candles,  on  til*  Utile 
wall,  he  finished  digging  the  grare  to  a  proper 
siae.  At  the  eame  time,  General  Savary  ordered 
a  pioquet  to  be  got  ready  for  the  exeeatien,  and 
gave  directions  to  march  down  into  the  moat  the 
SitiEereot  detachments  of  the  garrison  wbs  wem  to 
be  present. 

The  arraagements  being  thus  completed,  Harel 
Mtaroed  to  bring  forth  the  prince.  At  the  eioee 
•f  his  ezamioatioa,  the  Buke  d'Enghien  had  been 
reeoaducted  to  his  prison  by  Lieutenant  Noirot, 
who,  haTing  learned  in  the  interval,  who  the  pris- 
oner was,  had  made  himself  known  to  him  as 
having  formerly  served  in  the  regiment  of  lUyal 
Navanre  cavalry,  aad  as  having  Eometimes  seen 
him  at  the  house  of  the  Count  de  Cruasol,  his 
ooloael;  reminding  him  also  of  some  partiealar 
circumstaocea  which  occurred  at  that  period. 

The  prince,  who  in  the  midst  of  the  danger  in 
which  he  stood  preserved  an  entire  presence  of 
mind,  conversed  tranquilly  with  him,  asked  him 
what  he  had  been  doing  since  that  time,  what  rank 
he  now  held,  and  whether  he  liked  the  service. 
'While  they  were  thus  oonversiog,  Harel  entaied, 
accompanied  by  Brigadier  Aufort.  ^ 

.  In  a  voice  of  emotion,  although  witholr  sn- 
Bounciof  what  was  about  to  take  place,  Harel 
begged  the  prince  to  follow  him,  and,  with  a 
laotem  in  his  hand,  preceded  him  in  tiie  court  and 
the  difiersnt  passages  they  had  to  cross.  Idea- 
tenant  Noirot  followed  them,  together  with  the 
gcad'armes,  and  Brigadier  Aafort.  In  this  order 
they  arrived  at  the  Devil's  Tower,  which  then,  as 
at  the  present  time,  contained  the  oaly  outlet  to 
the  ditches  of  the  castle.  The  prince,  seeing  the 
narrow  and  erooked  staircaee  by  which  it  wa* 
necessary  to  descend,  asked,  "  Where  are  you 
leading  me  ?  If  it  be  to  bury  me  alive  in  a  dun- 
geon, I  would  much  rather  die  at  once."  "  Sir," 
replied  Harel,  "  have  the  goodness  to  follow  me, 
and  call  up  all  your  courage."  When  they 
reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  they  followed 
the  ditches  for  some  tiote  as  far  as  the  queen's 
pavilion,  and  having  turned  the  angle  of  Uiis  pa- 
vilion, they  found  themselves  in  firont  of  the 
troops,  who  were  seen  by  the  uncertain  light  of 
■erne  lanterns.  A  party  of  them  was  detached, 
for  the  execution.  At  this  moment  a  fine,  cold 
rain  was  falling. 

The  adjutant  who  commanded  the  detachment 
advanced,  holding  in  his  hand  the  sentence  of  the 
military  commission.  On  hearing  that  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  the  prince  remained  for  a 
moment  silent ;  then  addressing  (he  group  before 
him,  he  requested  to  know  "  whether  any  one 
there  would  render  him  a  last  service."  Lieu- 
teaant  Noirot  approached  him,  and  the  pciace  hav- 
ing spoken  to  him  in  a  low  voiee,  "  Grend'armea," 
said  ho,  turning  round,  "  has  any  one  among  yon 
a  pair  of  scissors*"  Receiving  a  reply  in  the 
aftrmative,  the  scissors  were  pasted  £rom  hand  to 
hand,  aad  given  to  the  prince.  With  them  he  out 
off  a  lock  of  his  hair,  vrrapped  it  in  papa:  with  a 
gold  ring  aad  a  letter,*  and  •ntreatad  liaatMant 

*  The  sxsct  tioM  vhtn  thi«  letter  was  written  is  not 
known,  nor  what  it  coDtained.  The  probability  is,  that 
tt  wai  written  bctwMn  topptr-thn*  and  bii  going  to  btd, 
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Xatool  tt  owiwy  4m  pMqw* 
Charlotte  de  Rohan-Rochefeit. 

The  duke  then  asked  for  a  priest  to  eonAa* 
him,  b«t  was  told  there  was  not  one  either  in  the 
castle  or  the  village,  and  that  it  was  imposBible  to 
send  for  one.  Upon  receiving  this  repfy,  he  pi»- 
pared  t»  (fie,  mi  recommesMd  hte  soul  to  God. 
After  a  moment  of  secret  prayer,  the  duke  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps ;  the  party  of  aoMien  {daeed 
themaelvea  before  him  at  die  preper  distance,  and 
the  adjutant  having  ordered  them  to  fire,  the 
piinoe  fell  motionless,  pierced  with  many  balls  f 

It  was  now  abo«t  three  in  the  morning.  Tlie 
bedy  of  the  piinee  was  carried,  dressed  just  a«  it 
was,  to  the  grave  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  and  which  was  covered  over  again  with  earth 
a  foot  high.  In  one  of  his  pockets  was  fonnd  Ae 
Joomal  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  which 
was  sent  to  Bonaparte,  togetho-  with  the  littl* 
nacket  intended  for  the  ptineees,  whieh  liieatenaM 
Noirot  felt  it  his  duty  to  place  in  the  baa^  of 
General  Halin. 

All  being  now  over,  while  G«im«l  Savarjr  wan 
giving  the  necessary  orieis  for  the  ratnm  of  the 
troops  to  their  barracks,  the  members  of  the  oob- 
mission,  and  Brunet,  the  commander  of  the  squad- 
ron, returned  immediately  to  Paris.  The  latter 
went  to  give  an  account  of  what  had  taken  place 
to  Mumt.  Murat,  who  was  capable  of  apprecta- 
ting  courage,  manifested,  notwithstanding  ius  OOD- 
victiun  of  the  prince's  guilt,  strong  emotion,  and 
his  wife,  who  was  with  him,  shed  tears.  little 
did  he  think,  while  he  lamented  the  de«th  of  the 
Ihike  d'Enghien,  that  be  shooid  one  day  expe- 
rience a  similar '&te  hims^I  Shortly  aiicr  the 
departure  ef  the  eonDassioners,  Genera}  Savary 
and  the  troops  departed,  and  Vinoennes  wan  again 
restored  to  its  aecnstotned  silence.  Harel  thea 
wrotB  to  the  Minister  RM,  an  aeoonnt  of  what 
had  passed.  After  be  had  written  this  letter,  and 
as  soon  as  day  began  to  dawn,  be  went  t»  the 
Irailtur  who  had  supfJied  the  prince's  repast  lbs 
evcnuw  before,  to  pay  for  it,  and  to  relate  the  de- 
taik  of  the  important  event  which  bad  taken  place 
during  the  night. 

In  1816,  a  oommissien  was  appointed  to  proceed 
to  Vincennes,  to  disinter  the  body  at  the  prince, 
in  order  to  its  being  traosferrBd  to  a  chapel  in  the 
caatle.  They  examined  before  them  Jean  Bai>- 
tiste  Blaaepain,  a  retired  brigadier  of  gend'amteiie. 
He  was  ordered  by  General  Savaiy  to  proceed 
from  the  barracks  of  the  Celeattncs,  Rns  de  Petiv 
Muse,  near  the  Arsenal,  to  Vinoennes,  with  the 
gend'arraerie  in  which  he  served.  Upon  his  ar^ 
rival  there  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  prisoner 
of  great  importance,  who  he  since  learned  ms 
theDnke  d'£nghien,  and  was  plaoed  as  sentiaelat 
the  top  of  the  staircase  of  his  apartment.  He  ae- 
osmpanied  him  twice  to  the  Pavilion  called  De  b 
Porte  da  Bois,  in  which  the  coniteil  of  war  was 
held.  After  the  sentence,  Greneral  Savarr  placed 
him  in  die  foss  under  the  bridge  of  the  Poite  do 
Bois,  at  the  foot  of  which  t^  execnticn  took 
place.  He  was  witness  without,  however,  being 
able  precisely  to  distinguish  what  passed,  exospt 
that  he  heanl  General  Savary  (who  stood  on  the 
ooter  side  of  the  foss)  twice  'Or  thrice  repeat  tb« 
order  to  Adiutaot  Pel)  toeommaad  the  detasfanmt 
to  Sim.  Tnere  was  no  other  light  than  that  ef  a 
lantern  with  many  enndlea,  placed  at  aonw  Jimmn 

and  that  it  conveyed  to  the  pnnctss  the  news  afhia«||i^ 
val  at  \1neennei. 
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Lamediately  sAe*  tkfe  pMieB  hti  Mfen,  Ike 
vend'uinea  approached  the  hody,  aad  oaniM  h, 
dreesed  just  asii  was,  kMe  Uie  ibas  pKpand  iMlritd 
K  wall  of  abont  five  or  sis  feet  high,  wtiieh  served 
as  a  depot  for  rubbish.  The  grave  was  immedi- 
ately closed.  The  prince  was  dressed  in  gray 
paDialoons,  hussar  boois,  white  neckcloth,  baving 
on  his  head  a  cap  with  a  double  gold  band,  which 
'Was  immediately  thrown  into  the  ibes.  He  had 
two  watches,  eae  of  wkiah  oi^  <ma  bMteht 
away  by  a  gend'arms  to  Oeaoal  Mnraiy,  the  other 
was  found  with  Um,  as  well  as  tiw  jsmli  whteh 
be  had  on  his  fingers,  ooe  tt  wUeh  was  •  bfiSant. 
After  the  following  witnesses  had  been  exam- 
ined, viz.,  BoDoelet,  who  dug  the  grave ;  M.  <«>- 
dard,  a  cannonier  of  the  6th  regiment  of  artillery, 
-who  supplied  the  pickaxes  and  shovels ;  and  K(ad- 
ame  Bon,  schoolmistress  to  the  children  of  Madame 
Harel,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  dig  viff  the 
grave.    They  discovered  sucoewively, 

1st.  A  gold  chain  with  his  ring,  which  Chena- 
lier  Jacques  recegniied  to  he  that  eoMlMtW  worn 
by  the  prince.  This  chain,  and  the  little  iron 
IcJeys  which  awp—ied  tlM  mWn  teal  meMiMed 
below,  had  been  previonaty  poinied  0M  to  us  by 
Chevalier  Jaojaea,  the  fkithfnl  companion  in  arms 
of  the  duke,  who  was  confined  with  him  in  the 
citadel  of  Strasburg,  and  who  was  only  separated 
from  him  when  the  prince  was  conveyed  to  Paris, 
because  he  was  not  permitted  to  accompany  him. 
2d.  An  earring  :  the  other  could  net  be  found. 
3d.  A  silver  seal,  with  the  arms  of  Cond^  en- 
crusted in  a  masa,  >■  whiab  w«  totngmuM  a  mall 
iron  or  steel  key. 

4th.  A  moroodo  leathec  pone,  eeaiaiaaagi  danin 
gold  pieces,  and  five  ti  silver  ar  capper. 

5lh.  Seventy  gold  pieces,  ducats,  florins,  and 
other  iBoiiM,  feming,  apparentlr,  part  of  those 
which  had  been  remitted  to  him  by  Chevdier  Jac- 
ques at  the  time  of  their  separation,  eociosed  in 
rovleaus  of  red  wax,  of  wtiich  some  thtgments 
were  found. 

They  found  also  somaj&agmsots  of  his  apparel, 
such  as  two  boot-solea,  and  firagments  of  his  OHp, 
bearing  still  the  impression  of  a  ballwlueb  had 
pierced  it.  These  remains,  as  well  as  the  earth 
which  surrounded  Aem,  were  collaaMd  widi  the 
bones,  and  placed  in  a  leadea  ceCn. 

The  coffin  was  soUered  deiwa  and  aurtoaed  in 
one  of  wood,  with  this  iaaoripUon  on  a  brass  phite, 
"Herein  is  enclosed  the  body  of  the  high  and 
mighty  Prince,  Lonis-Antoine-Henri  de  Boorbon- 
Condd,  Duke  d'Eogbien,  Prince  of  the  Blood,  land 
Peer  of  France,  who  died  at  Vincennea,  March 
Slst,  1804,  aged  31  years,  0  months,  19  days." 


The  MunsTBB  Mtn  his  Faisims,— Ko  coofideaee 
can  last  which  is  not  reciprocal.  Sir  Robert  does 
not  communicate  with  his  supporters— does  not  pre- 
pare them— does  not  identify  himself  with  themr.- 
does  not  stiuid  by  them — does  not  protect  them— <loes 
not  give  them  the  smallest  credit,  or  the  smallest 
share  in  his  successes,  such  as  tbey  are.  Oa  the 
contrary,  every  step  in  his  coarse  is  their  humiliation 
aad  confusion.  He  deals  with  them  as  with  his  most 
open  enemies.  Be  takes  them  by  surprise  at  every 
torn.  All  his  meesares  are  ampt  iEtat.  He  brings 
them  into  a  defile,  with  the  enemy  in  their  front,  and 
tome  dreadfol  extremity  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  cat  off 
all  retreat,  and  then  says,  "I  dea't  tract  yoa;  hot 
yon  mast  ^ht,  or  be  destroyed  to  a  mao."  Whether 
confidence  in  oo  miscellaneoas  a  body  as  the  coaser- 
Tttivet  wooll  not  be  wholly  mii^aoed,  if  Sir  Bobeit 
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aid  liqpHi  IMMlltiirqViteaMdMrqfdeadoB^^b 
has.  «•  maifier  of  ricirt  to  bawail,  dcphmk  dapnoie, 
obsiecrate,  and  so  forth,  when  he  finds  them  behaving 
|>recisely  as  he  himself  has  ail  along  treated  tben<— 
Times. 


THK  BENEVOLENT   ETJSXIC.* 
BT  ans.  xowAU  thomu. 

I  BAvx  no  stain  apon  my  mind — 

Upon  my  name  no  ban — 
1  am  the  happiest  of  my  load) 

A  calm  contented  mail. 

I  envy  not  the  rich  and  great, 

But  pity  much  the  popr ; 
And  never  penary  duth  wait 

Unheeded  at  my  door. 

Mean  mv  repasts,  bat  very  sweet, 

Enjoy'd  with  grateful  zest ; 
While,  0 !  my  bed  is  a  retxeat 

Which  sleep  woold  thtoM  for  ntst. 

The  soaring  hirk  springs  not  mote  hEthe 

To  hail  Apollo's  rays, 
Than  I,  with  limb  and  sinaw  lith«^ 

Arise,  for  work  and  pnuse. 

To  labor  on  till  set  of  san, 

Unwearied  even  then : 
Yea,  when  vy  daily  task  i»daD% 

I  can  aid  weaker  meik 

What  more  conld  gold  bestow  on  taef 

Or  empty-soanding  names  7 
Temptation  to  iniqainr, 

And  thonsaiid  blashmg  shaaoctl 

I've  not  a  want — ^I'vs  even  men 

llian  asks  necessity. 
And  often  from  my  garaer'd  ston 

A  prodigal  can  be. 

When  the  pale  widow  onJg  looks 

The  need  she  cannot  speak, 
While  tears,  like  gnshiog  water-htnalMt 

Coarse  dowa  her  haHow  dteek ; 

Or,  when  the  grier-soubb'd  orphaB-h(>y» 

In  sobbing  angnish'd  tone, 
(At  that  sweet  winsome  age  wbca  j^ 

Should  thrill  his  heart  alone,) 

Tells  how  his  aiother  and  himself 

Nor  food  nor  firing  have, 
I  load  the  pretty  wood'ring  elf 

With  mote  than  ha  dath  ciava. 

If  thoa  wotdd'st  know  a  bliss  iadas^ 

Oh !  mark  the  glad  surprise 
(When  Charity  assists  lis  aaed) 

Diamine  Famiae's  eyes! 

Tfaoagfa  thus  I  give  her  handsel  ftee 

To  all  within  my  ken, 
I  ever  fecLaiaet  signally 

I  am  blest  among  men. 

My  little  garden-plot  ne'er  fails. 

My  corn-swoth  still  is  doubled, 
And,  then,  my  bodty  never  ails, 

My  soul  is  never  troubled. 

It  is  bat  LEiraDco  to  the  Lord 

What  to  the  poor  is  qtvek  ; 
On  eanh  what  Pity  can  afiotd 

Bears  imtekest  m  heaven  I— -JUiitrqMJtea. 
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THE  HEABT  OP  TBB  BBUCB. — i.  BALLAD. 
It  was  npon  an  April  mom, 

While  ret  the  frost  lay  hoar, 
We  heanl  Lord  James'  ba^e-hom 

Soand  by  the  rocky  shore. 

Then  down  we  went,  a  hundred  knij^kts, 

All  in  our  dark  array, 
And  flung  our  armor  in  the  ships 

That  rode  within  the  bay. 

We  spoke  not  as  the  shore  grew  less. 

But  gazed  in  silence  bocl^ 
Where  the  long  billows  swept  away 

The  foam  bmnd  our  track. 

And  aye  the  purple  hues  decay'd 

Upon  the  fading  hill. 
And  but  one  heart  in  all  that  ship 

Was  tranquil,  cold,  and  still. 

The  good  Earl  Donglas  walked  the  deck, 

And  oh,  his  brow  was  wan ! 
Unlike  the  flu^  it  used  to  weai 

When  in  the  battle  Tan. — 

"  Come  hither,  come  hither,  my  tmsty  kni^t, 
>     Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee ; 
There  is  a  fireit  lies  near  my  soul 
I  fain  would  tell  to  thee. 

"llkoa  knowest  the  words  King  Bobeit  spoke 

Upon  his  dying  day. 
How  he  bade  me  take  hi*  noUe  heut 

And  carry  it  for  away : 

"  And  lay  it  in  the  hol^  soil 

Where  once  the  Saviour  trod, 
Since  he  might  not  bear  the  blessed  Cross, 

Vot  stnke  one  blow  for  Ood. 

"  Last  night  ■•  in  my  bed  I  lay, 

I  dream'd  a  dreary  dream : — 
Methought  I  saw  a  Pilgrim  stand 

In  the  moonlight's  quivering  beam. 

"  His  robe  was  of  the  amre  d^e. 

Snow-white  his  scatter'd  hairs. 
And  even  such  a  cross  he  bore 

As  good  Saint  Andrew  bears. 

" '  Why  go  ye  forth,  Lord  James,'  he  said, 

■  With  spear  and  belted  brand? 
Why  do  ye  take  its  dearest  pledge 

Ftam  this  our  Scottish  land? 

" '  The  sultry  breeae  of  Galilee 
Creeps  through  its  groves  of  palm. 

The  olives  on  the  Holy  Mount 
Stand  glittering  in  the  calm. 

'"But  'tis  not  there  that  Scotland's  heart 

Shall  rest  by  God's  decree, 
Till  the  great  angel  calls  the  dead 

To  rise  jfrom  earth  and  sea! 

« <  Lord  James  of  Douglas,  mark  my  rede 

That  heart  shall  pass  once  more 
In  fiery  fight  against  the  foe. 

As  it  was  wont  of  yore. 

« 'And  it  shall  pass  beneath  the  Cross, 

And  save  King  Robert's  vow, 
But  other  hands  shall  bear  it  iMtck, 

Not,  James  of  Douglas,  thou ! ' 

"Now,  by  thy  knightly  faith,  I  pray, 

Sir  Simon  of  the  Lee — 
For  truer  Mend  had  never  man 

Than  thou  hast  been  to  me — 
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X  If  ne'erapaatfaa  Holy  Land 

'T  is  mine  in  life  to  tread, 
Bear  thou  to  Scotland's  loudly  eaidi 

The  relics  of  her  dead." 

The  tear  was  in  Sir  Simon's  eye 
As  he  wrong  the  warrior's  hand — 

"  Betide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe, 
I  'D  hold  by  thy  command. 

"But  if  in  battle  front.  Lord  .hmea, 

'Tie  ours  once  mrae  to  ride^ 
Nor  force  ot  man,  nor  craft  of  fiend, 

Shall  cleave  me  from  thy  side ! " 

And  aye  we  sail'd,  and  aye  we  sail'd. 

Across  the  weary  sea. 
Until  one  mom  the  coast  of  Spain 

Rose  grimly  on  our  lee. 

And  as  we  rounded  to  the  port. 

Beneath  the  watch-towers  wall. 
We  heard  the  clash  of  the  atabab. 

And  the  munpet's  wavering  call. 

"Why  aoands  yon  Eastern  nuie  hefe 

So  wantonly  and  long. 
And  whose  the  crowd  of  armed  men 

That  round  yon  standard  throng  f 

"  The  Moors  have  come  from  Africa 

To  spoil  and  waste  and  slay. 
And  Pedro,  king  of  Arragon, 

Must  fight  with  them  to-day." 

"  Now  shame  it  were,"  cried  good  Lord  JoMi^ 

"  Shall  never  be  said  of  me, 
lliat  I  a«d  mine  have  turned  aside, 

From  the  Cross  in  jeopardie  t 

"  Have  down,  have  down,  my  merry  men  all— • 

Have  down  unto  the  plain ; 
We  '11  let  Uie  Scottish  lion  loose 

Within  the  fields  of  Spain! " 

"Now  welcome  to  me,  noble  lord, 

Thou  and  thy  stalwart  power: 
DMr  is  the  sight  of  a  Christian  knigfat 

Who  comes  in  such  an  hoar ! 

"Is  it  for  bond  or  faith  ye  oome. 

Or  jet  for  golden  See  ? 
Or  bring  ye  France's  lilies  here, 

Or  the  flower  of  Burgondie  !  " 

"God  greet  thee  well,  thou  valiant  king, 

Thee  and  thy  belted  peers — 
Sir  James  of  Douglas  am  I  call'd, 

And  these  are  Scottish  spears. 

"We  do  not  fight  for  bond  or  plight, 

Nor  yet  for  golden  fee : 
But  for  the  sake  of  our  blessed  Lord, 

That  died  npon  the  tree. 

"We  bring  our  great  King  Robert's  heart 

Across  the  weltering  wave, 
To  lay  it  in  the  holj  soil 

Hud  by  the  Saviour's  grave. 

"Trae  pilnims  we,  by  land  or  sea, 

Where  danger  bars  the  way ; 
And  therefore  are  we  here,  Lord  Ving, 

To  ride  with  thee  this  day ! " 

The  king  has  beat  his  stately  head, 

And  the  tears  were  in  his  eyne — 
"God's  blessing  on  thee,  noble  knigbt, 

For  this  brave  thought  ol  thine !  , 
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'<I  know  thjtmiDAfUl  weU,  hofti  Juui, 

And  honor'd  may  I  be, 
Tliat  Uiose  who  fonghl  beside  the  Brace 

Should  fight  this  day  for  me ! 

"Take  thoa  the  leading  of  the  van, 

And  charge  the  Moors  amain ; 
There  is  not  such  a  lance  as  thine 

In  aH  the  host  of  Spain ! " 

The  Donglas  tnraed  towards  ns  then, 
Oh,  but  his  glance  was  high ! — 

"  There  is  not  one  of  all  my  men 
But  is  as  bold  as  I. 

"There  is  not  one  of  all  my  knights 

But  bears  as  true  a  spear — 
Then  onwards !  Scottish  gentlemen, 

And  think— King  Robert 's  here ! " 

The  trumpets  blew,  the  cross-bolts  flew, 

The  arrows  flashed  like  flame, 
As- spur  in  side,  and  spear  in  rest, 

Against  the  foe  we  came. 

And  many  a  bearded  Saracen 
Went  down,  both  horse  and  man ; 

For  through  their  ranks  we  rode  like  corn, 
So  ftuioosly  we  ran ! 

But  in  behind  oar  path  they  dosed, 

Though  ihin  to  let  us  through. 
For  they  were  forty  thousand  men, 

And  we  were  wondioas  few. 

We  might  not  see  a  lance's  length, 

So  dense  was  their  array. 
But  the  long  fell  sw«ejp  of  the  Scottish  Made 

Still  held  them  hahl  at  bay. 

"  Make  in  I  make  in ! "  Lord  Doaglas  cried, 

"Make  in,  my  brethren  dear  I 
Sir  William  of  St.  Clair  is  down, 

We  may  not  leave  him  here ! " 

Bat  thicker,  thicker,  grew  the  swarm, 

And  sharper  shot  the  rain, 
And  the  horses  rear'd  amid  the  press. 

But  they  would  not  charge  again. 

"Now  Jesu  help  thee,"  said  Lord  James, 
"  Thou  kind  and  true  St.  Clair ! 

An'  if  I  may  not  bring  thee  ofi°, 
I  '11  die  beside  thee  there ! " 

Then  in  his  stirrups  up  he  stood. 

So  lion-like  and  bold. 
And  held  the  precious  heart  aloft 

All  in  its  case  of  gold. 

He  flung  it  from  him,  far  ahead, 

And  neVer  spake  he  more, 
But — "Pass  thee  first,  thou  dauntless  heart, 

As  thou  were  wont  of  yore ! " 

The  roar  of  fight  rose  fiercer  yet, 

And  heavier  still  the  stour. 
Till  the  spears  of  Spain  came  shivering  in 

And  swept  away  the  Moor. 

"  Now  praised  be  God,  the  day  is  won ! 

Thev  fly  o'er  flood  and  fell- 
Why  dost  thou  draw  the  rein  so  hard. 

Good  knight,'  that  fought  so  well  f  " 

"Oh,  ride  ye  on,  Lord  King! "  he  said, 

"  And  l«ive  the  dead  to  me, 
For  I  must  keep  the  dreariest  watch 

That  ever  I  shall  dree  I 


"There  lies  beside  his  master's  heart 
The  Dou^as,  stark  and  grim] 

And  woe  is  me  I  Aould  be  here, 
Not  side  by  side  with  him  I 

"The  world  grows  cold,  my  arm  is  old, 

'  And  thin  my  lyart  hair, 
And  all  that  I  loved  best  on  earth 
Is  stretch'd  before  me  there. 

"OB«thwell  banks!  that  bloom  so  bright, 

Ben«tth  the  sun  of  May, 
The  heaviest  clond  that  ever  blew 

Is  bound  for  you  this  day. 

"And,  Scotland,  thou  may'st  veil  thy  head 

In  sorrow  and  in  pain  | 
The  sorest  stroke  upon  thy  brow 

Hath  fallen  this  day  in  Spain ! 

"We'll  bear  them  back  into  our  ship, 

We  '11  bear  them  o'er  the  sea, 
And  lay  them  in  the  hallow'd  earth. 

Within  our  own  countrie.  • 

"And  be  thou  strmg  of  heart,  Lord  King, 

For  this  I  tell  thee  sue. 
The  sod  that  drank  the  Douglas'  blood 

Shall  never  bear  the  Moor ! " 

The  king  he  lighted  from  his  horse, 

He  flung  his  brand  away. 
And  took  the  Douglas  by  Uie  hand, 

So  stately  as  he  lay. 

"Ood  give  thee  rest,  thou  valiant  soal, 
That  fought  so  well  for  Spain ; 

I  'd  rather  half  my  land  were  gone. 
So  thou  wert  here  again ! " 

We  bore  the  ^ood  Lord  James  away. 
And  the  pnceless  heart  he  bore, 

And  heavily  we  steer'd  our  ship 
Towards  the  Scottish  shore. 

No  welcome  greeted  our  return, 

Nor  clang  of  martial  tread. 
But  all  were  dumb  and  bush'd  as  death 

Before  the  mighty  dead. 

We  laid  the  Earl  in  Douglas  Kirk, 
The  heart  in  fltir  Melrose ; 

And  wofnl  men  were  we  that  day- 
God  grant  their  souls  repose! 


HOPE. 

FROM  THX  SESXAK  OF  SOBILISS. 

How  many  there  are  who  sing  and  dream 

Of  happier  seascms  coming. 
And  ever  is  fancy,  to  catch  a  beam 
Of  a  Golden  Era,  roaming. 
The  world  may  grow  old — and  young  again — 
And  the  hope  of  a  better  shall  still  remain. 

Hope  comes  with  life  at  its  dawning  hoar; 

Hope  sports  with  the  in&nt  creeper ; 
Hope  cheers  up  the  youth,  with  her  magic  power, 
And  when,  too,  the  gray-haired  weeper 
Has  closed  in  the  grave  his  weary  rotmd, 
He  plants  the  tree  of  hope  on  the  mound. 

-  It  is  not  an  empty,  vain  deceit, 
In  the  brains  of  fools  created ; 
It  speaks  to  the  soul  of  a  state  more  meet, 
Where  its  tongings  shall  all  be  sated. 
And  the  promise  the  in-dwelling  voice  thus  aakM- 
To  the  hoping  sool — ^it  never  breaks.'-^.  | 
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£imya»'«  Pilgrim^*  Pngrui:  illuttsud  bf 
Heniy  Selous,  Ea^  E&ad  by^  the  SettcttUiea 
oftheLoadon  Art-Uaion.    Hcdleway. 

Honest  John  Banyan,  wboM  imaoTtal  ^ork 
has  been  a  subject  fur  every  viie  dranghtaraan  to 
try  his  band  upon,  who  ha«  uawittincJy  been  the 
cause  of  every  kind  of  outrage  to  ArMrag  and 
perspective,  has  here  found  a  gentleman  to  treat 
bim  with  aitict-Kk«  reverence,  and  tarn  ever  his 
pares  in  the  spirit  of  Grermaa  Ftntetk. 

Mr.  Setoas  has  drank  deeply  of  the  iiispiratiens 
of  Retszch.  He  has  dwek  on  the  inimitable 
Faust  t|ll  its  figures  have  made  themselves  a 
world,  aihf  "its  men  angels,  and  devils  have  become 
familiar  friends.  And  in  this  artificial  region  he 
has  seen  Christian  wonder,  meetiag  with  Retszch 
fiends,  shocked  at  Retszch  vices,  and  fighting 
Retszch  battles!  And  John  Bunyaa  and  Goethe, 
two  very  different  peiaoaagea,  are  btended  into 
one. 

Mr.  SeloDS-  having  tlias  ehoaen  his  school,  has 
BO  inured  himself  to  its  discipline,  that  he  moves 
himself  quiu  frerty  in  it,  and  with  MHnewb«t  of  a 
gigantic  boldness.  He  takes  a  l«rgi  view  of  l;is 
subjects,  well  ennsideTB  their  (Opacity,  and  infill- 
ing up  the  sketch  of  the  old  Puritan  sets  his  ikncy 
vigorously  at  work.  The  varied  hubbub  of  Van- 
ity Fair,  the  evil-looking  mirth  of  the  mob,  the 
Voluptuous,  weil-drawo  shapes  of  the  women, 
form  a  moat  creditable  leprodaotion  of  the  Wal- 
purgis  night.  The  devils  that  appear  to  the  man 
who  beholds  the  Vision  of  the  leM  Day,  dart  for- 
ward with  the  bestial  ieroctty  that  «hai»ot«rizes 
the  Fight  over  the  Orave  of  Fauat.  It  is  aoi 
mere  imitation,  but  the  oongenial  spirit.  Some  of 
the  conceptions  which  less  remind  us  of  the  great 
(jrerman  master,  are  likewise  fine.  There  is  an 
idea  of  the  gigantic  in  a  great  measure  the  artist's 
own,  if  it  be  not  somewhat  Flaxmanish.  The 
Slough  of  Despond,  with  the  large  figure  of  "  De- 
spond "  (we  have  as  much  right  to  make  it  a  snb- 
stMtive  as  John  Bunyao)  in  the  backgiouni^,  her 
long  despairing  hair  strearaiag  down  into  l^e 
marsh,  is  a  touch  of  the  sublime. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  think 
the  modern  reader  ought  to  like  this  illiMtnted 
edition  of  Bunyan.  A  qaeslion  suggssts  itself  of 
very  little  praetical  importance,  hot  does  •ugi'est 
itself  notwithstanding :  Hew  would  Joha  Bun- 
van  himself  have  liked  the  new  book  ?  Verily  we 
believe  he  would  have  cast  a  cold  glance  at  the 
roysterers  at  Vanity  Fair  and  their  fascinating 
dames,  and  suspected  they  were  not  his  progeny. 
We  doubt  not  thy  imagination  nor  thy  smcerity, 
honest  John,  bat  thy  assthetics  in  plastie  art  were 
not,  we  opine,  very  much  extended. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  book  some  trpeeimens 
are  given  of  the  wood-cuts  of  a  very  early  edition, 
with  figures  emulous  of  the  bellman's  bill,  and 
perspective  on  the  principle  of  a  Chinese  plate. 
Would'si  thou  not  have  tamed  a  loopiag  eye, 
John  Bunjrao,  to  these  qnaiat  bwbantito,  and 
aaoretly  wished  they  took  the  ptaeb  ef  Mr.  S^ous' 
artistical  ontlines*    "  Yes,  Ju^,.spon  insttnct." 

A  brief  but  well-written  memoir  of  Bonyan  is 
prefixed  by  Mr.  Godwin ;  and  a  careiW  and  not 
uninteresting  bibliograptical  notice  of  tbe  various 
editions  of  the  tale,  by  Mr.  Pooook.  The  illustra- 
tions thems^ea,  as  the  reniet  ispcdiaps  aware, 
obtained  a  pcemiiim  ofibred  tat  the  patiaaage  of 
dniga  by  the  An-UoioB. 
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Avar  in  the  desrrt  I  lore  to  ride 

With  the  silent  Bush-boy  alone  by  my  side ; 

When  the  sorrows  of  Life  the  sonl  o'eieafi, 

And  sick  of  the  Fresait  I  cling  to  the  Patt. 

When  the  eye  is  sufiused  with  legrctfiU  tears 

From  the  shadows  of  tilings  that  had  Iqpg  smb  fled, 

Flit  o'er  the  brain  like  j^bosts  of  the  dead — 

Bright  visions  of  glory — that  vanished  too  soeo ; 

Day-dreams — that  departed  e'er  manhood's  noon; 

Attachments — by  fate  or  by  falsehood  reftj 

Companions  of  early  days — lost  or  left ; 

And  my  native  land,  whose  magical  name 

Thrills  to  the  heart  like  electric  flaine. 

The  home  of  my  childhood,  the  bannls  af  my  prime, 

All  the  passions  and  scenes  of  that  raptarons  tame, 

When  the  feelings  were  young  and  the  world  Wat  new, 

Like  the  fresh  bowers  of  Eden  unfolding  to  view ; 

All — all  now  forsaken — forgotten— fo«Ba«e! 

And  I — a  lone  exile — lemembeied  by  boboj 

My  high  aims  abandoned — my  good  aets  i 

Aweary  of  all  that  is  under  the  sun. 

With  a  sadness  of  heart  which  no  stranger  may  aeao, 

I  fly  to  the  desert  afai  Ifmb  man. 

Afor  in  the  desert  I  lave  to  rid* 
With  the  silent  Bush-boy  aitmt  by  ir^  Mds ; 
When  the  wild  turmoil  of  this  wearisome  life. 
With  the  scenes  of  oppiession,  eoivnption,  and  sifSe ; 
The  proud  man's  frown  and  (he  base  man's  tears — 
The  scorner's  laugh  and  the  tUf^reT**  tenrs ; 
And  malice  and  meanness — and  fatseaesa  iM  fMf, 
Dispose  me  to  musing  and  dark  melancholy ; 
When  my  boamn  is  fall,  and  my  theagkts  are  M^ 
And  my  soul  is  sick  wid>  the  bowlsman's  stgii— 
Oh!  thai  tfcei*  is  fteedam,  and  joy,  and  prils, 
A&r  in  the  desert  akiae  to  ride! 
There  is  raptnre  to  vauU  on  the  champinK  steed, 
And  to  bound  aii«y 'vrith  the  eag^lo's  spMS; 
With  the  death-franght  fin-)ock  in  Uy  hiait  ■ 
The  only  law  of  a  deceit  land! 

Afar  in  the  desert  I  love  to  ride, 

With  the  silent  Bush-bov  alone  by  my  ride ; 

Away,  away,  in  the  wilderness  vast, 

Where  the  white  man's  foot  hath  never  patati. 

And  the  qnivered  Coranna  or  Becfauan 

Hath  scarcely  crossed  with  his  roving  clan: 

A  region  Of  emptiness,  howling  and  orear, 

Which  man  hath  abandoned  from  fomine  and  Seit, 

Which  the  sucker  and  lizard  inhabit  alone — 

With  the  twilight  bat  firom  the  yawny  aone 

Where  grass,  nor  herb,  nor  shrub  take  roat : 

Save  poisonous  thorns  which  pierce  the^iats 

And  the  bitter  melon  for  food  and  drink 

Is  the  pilgrim's  fare  by  the  Salt  Lake  brink. 

A  region  of  drouth  where  no  river  ^ide% 
Nor  rippling  brook  witb  its  grassy  sidaa— 
Where  sedgy  pool,  nor  babbling  fonnt, 
Nor  tree,  nor  clond,  nor  misty  mount 
Appears,  to  refresh  the  aching  eye; 
Bat  the  barren  earth  and  the  burning  ricy. 
And  the  black  horizon,  round  and  roon^ 
Spread— -void  of  living  light  cs  sonnd. 

And  here,  while  the  night  winds  aroond  me  sigh, 
And  the  stars  bam  bright  in  the  midai^  sl^, 
As  I  sit  afar  by  the  desert  sumc, 
Like  Elijah  by  Hbreb'a  cave  ticnt^ 
A  still  small  roioa  eooaes  tfaasngh  tha  wik^ 
Like  a  father  consoling  bis  fretral  child. 
Which  banisbsabilteinieai,  Wrath  and  tea, 
Sajring — "  Max  is  dlctsxc,  ant  €ton  is  !**«-" 
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WHAT  PBOPLB  SAT  OT  THE  PEEL   SOTEEN- 
HENT. 

The  Tory  ProtectionisU  aay,  that  it  has  doubly 
disappointed  them ;  for  that,  instead  of  their  mak- 
ing a  tool  of  Peel,  as  they  fully  intended  when 
they  brought  him  into  power,  he  has  made  a  tool 
of  them :  and  for  their  part  they  are  now  of  OMtt- 
ion,  that  the  best  thing  they  oaa  do  is  to  turn  him 
out,  let  in  the  Melbourne  Whigs,  and  go  back  to 
that  state  of  things  in  which  the  Conservatives 
used  to  conserve  "  old  abuses,"  as  the  Liberals 
termed  them,  by  means  of  a  "  Liberal "  govern- 
ment truckling  to  the  Toij  opposition. 

The  great  Melbonrne  Whigs  say,  that,  like  eveir 
other  government  but  their  own,  it  is  one  which 
of  course  they  should  much  like  to  turn  out ;  but 
that,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  turned  out  by 
means  of  oomUnatioiis  between  themselves  and 
the  thorough-going  Protectionists,  yet,  alas !  they 
can't  see  their  way  to  taking  its  plaoe  with  any 
chance  of  staying  there. 

The  ex-underling  Melbourne  Whigs  say,  that 
if  possible,  rt  ought  to  be  upset  anyhow  to  the  end 
that  they  may  get  into  Downing  street  again  ;  for 
that  (and  they  appeal  to  the  past)  it  is  very  hard 
to  turn  anybody  out  of  Downing  street  who  will 
make  every  sacrifice  in  order  to  stay  there. 

The  Leaguers  say,  that  it  is  just  now  a  suipris- 
ing  government  to  them,  as  having  been  saved  the 
other  day  by  themselves  alone ;  and  that  they 
intend  to  support  it  on  the  iiee-trade  principle 
against  any  combinations  founded  on  the  joint  prin- 
ciples of  revenge  and  want  of  place. 

O'Connell  says,  that  it  suits  him,  siaoe  lie  eojoya 
under  it  more  influence  and  bx  note  money  than 
ever ;  and  that  if  its  only  method  of  pacifying  Ire- 
land is  sending  him  to  prison,  he  hopes  it  may  pro- 
bably last  his  time. 

The  Chartists  say,  that  they  like  it  better  than 
the  Whig  government,  because  it  has  nev«r  cheated 
them  with  false  promisee  of  happiness  for  their 
dass  to  be  produced  by  the  Reform  bill,  and  has 
never  sent  any  of  them  to  prison ;  but  that  they 
bide  their  time. 

The  inarticulate  peasantry  censure  it  with  fire. 

The  "  white  slaves  "*  of  competition — the  help- 
leas  women  and  ehildren  in  the  factories— eoBdemn 
it  with  sighs  and  wailing. 

The  colonial  and  colonizing  public  say,  that  it 
is  the  worst  they  remember,  as  being  the  most 
Stephen-ridden. 

Mr.  Mazzini  says,  that  it  puts  him  in  mind  of 
the  rascally  governments  of  hu  own  oonntrr. 

"Tommy"  Duncombe  says,  that  be  luces  it, 
becanse  it  eoBtinaally  gives  him  opportnnitiee  of 
showing  it  up  te  the  advantage  of  his  own  popu- 
larity. 

Cottingaby  spits  upon  it  and  sells. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  press  in  town  and 
country,  sp^ks  evil  of  it.  Among  London  papers, 
the  Standard  and  Morning  Herald  alone  say  what 
they  can  for  it ;  whilst  i^  Tory  Post  fiercely  de- 
nonnees  it. 

The  Times  says  that  it  is  not  yet  crippled 
enough  to  be  attacked  every  day  with  satis&etion 
to  the  Great  Public;  but  that  moat  people  are 
growing  oareless  about  it,  and  thMefere  find  sport 
in  seeing  it  get  sharp  kicks  every  other  day; 
which  sport  for  most  people  the  Times  provides, 
in  the  doe  quaotitf  Moerdiag  te  demand. 
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I     The   Spectator  says,  as  heretofore,  not  that 
;  it  is  the  best  of  governments,  but  that  it  is  the 
I  best  government  possible  under  present  cirenm- 
,  stances — nity  more,   the    only  possible    govern- 
ment ;  and  that  as  we  cannot  have  any  other,  our 
I  wisest  course  is  to  make  the  best  of  it.     But  the 
Spectator  adds,  that  it  is  a  government  surrounded 
with  difficulties  which  threaten   its  destruction, 
(ocHne  what  may  afterwards,)  unless  it  speedily 
I  take  a  mors  comprehensive  and  bolder  view  of  fM 
difficuUicM  of  the  covntry,  than  during  this  and  the 
I  last  session  it  has  appeared  capable  of  taking.     In 
1 1843,  it  was  strong  in  the  momentum  of  the  large 
measures  which  it  had  the  sagacity  and  courage 
to  propose.     In  1843,  it  stood  still ;  it  seemed  to 
.  have  no  impulse :  it  lost  its  hold  on  the  public 
I  imagination  by  ceasing  to  be  original — ^by  becom- 
ing commonplace,  or  merely  place-holding.    This 
year  again,  it  does  things  by  halves  or  quarters ; 
puts  O'Connell  in  prison,  but  is  afhud  to  teuch  the 
social  ills  of  Ireland — takes  up  the  sugar  questioB, 
but  wants  boldness  to  deal  with  it  as  a  whole— 
affiMts  law  reform,  but  disgusts  law  reformeie— sad 
so  on  with  regard  to  all  manner  of  subjects— till 
at  last  it  is  no  longer  respected.    It  is  not,  indeed, 
despised,  as  the  Melbourne  government  wss  long 
before  its  fall ;  but  there  is  a  growing  resemblance 
in  the  Foel  government  to  that  which  it  super- 
seded ;  and  this  acconau  for  its  being  so  weak  •• 
to  be  liable  to  injury  from  such  enmity  as  M.  D'le- 
raeli's,  and  to  be  turned  out  on  such  a  question  as 
a  difl!erenoe  of  four  shillings  the  bundrad  wsiglit 
on  a  fiactioB  of  in^wited  sugar. — Spectator. 


'T»  past — THE  FOND — THE  FLXETM0 
DBEAM. 

T  ts  mist — the  fond — ^the  fleeting  dream 

Of  We  and  hope  is  o'er, 
And  daiUy  steals  life's  troabM  streaM 

Unto  the  silent  shore. 
But  still  this  broken  bean  of  mine 
Shall  be  thy  memory's  mooinflil  ehriae 
Till  it  is  laid  at  test  with  thine, 

Where  grief  is  felt  no  more. 

My  sorrow  seeks  no  lonely  spot 

In  some  far  desert  placed ; 
To  me  each  scene  where  thcv  ait  ntH 

Is  but  a  joyless  waste. 
Where  all  around  is  bridit  and  fhir 
I  only  fe«l  thou  art  not  there, 
And  torn  fh>m  what  thou  canst  not  ihan^ 

And  sigh  to  be  at  rest! 

I  bow  no  iDxm  at  beauty's  shrine, 

For  me  her  charms  are  vain ; 
The  heart  that  once  bath  loved  like  nine 

Can  never  love  again. 
The  wreathing  smile,  the  beaming  eft. 
Are  pass'd  bv  me  nnheeded  by ; 
And  where  thv  roin'd  relies  be, 

My  buried  hopes  remain. 

Life's  latest  tie  hath  sever'd  been 

Since  thou  hast  ceased  to  be  j 
Oar  hearts  the  grave  hath  closed  hsteif, 

And  what  remains  fbr  me 
In  this  dark  pilgrimage  bdew? 
A  vain  regret — a  chenshsd  woe^ 
And  tears  that  cannot  cease  to  flow 

Whene'er  I  think  of  thee. 
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FiDm  Um  Sptcutor 
THOnOHTS   ON    BEING   SENT   FOR. 

A  MOST  interestiDg  exhibition  of  Mennerisin 
took  place  yesterday,  at  Dr.  Elliotson's  in  Con- 
duit Street.  A  nnmerous  company  of  the  Doc- 
tor's friends  assembled  to  witness  this  surprising 
display  of  dmrvoyanee.  The  French  youth  Alezis 
was  easily  thrown  into  the  mesmeric  state ;  when 
the  worthy  doctor  addressed  him  thus — "  Now, 
Alexis,  the  company  wish  to  know  the  pentie 
dominante  of  several  persons  on  the  subject  of  be- 
ing sent  for.  You  known  what '  sent  for'  means  ?" 
[Alexis  nodded.]  "  I  shall  mention  separately 
the  name  of  each  of  those  whose  thoughts  the 
company  wishes  to  know ;  and  I  beg,  that  when 
any  name  is  mentioned,  yon  will  tell  us  the  per- 
son's thought,  not  in  words  of  your  own,  but  in 
the  words  used  by  the  thinker  when  spealcing,  or 
rather  thinking,  to  himself.  Do  you  under- 
stand meV  Alexis  nodded  again,  and  smiled 
intelligence :  whereupon  the  exhibition  proceeded  ; 
the  names  being  given  by  Dr.  Elliolson  in  a  tone 
of  interrogation,  and  the  thoughts  delivered  by  the 
mesmerized  youth  in  the  form  of  answers  to  ques- 
tions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  ?— Well,  if  Gladstone  and  I  had 
lesigned  t'  other  Sunday — if  Albert  had  not  per- 
soaded  me  to  stay  where  I  am  for  the  present,  on 
account  of  her  Majesty's  interesting  situation — ^I 
must  have  been  sent  for  again  before  long.  Yes ; 
for  Stanley  was  to  have  been  premier  of  what 
they  call  a  "really  conservative"  government; 
Stanley,  whose  powers  of  speech,  like  the  powers 
of  touch  in  the  girl  at  Boston  described  by  Dickens, 
have  absorbed  all  the  other  faculties.  As  she  can 
neither  smell,  hear,  see,  nor  speak,  but  is  a  won- 
derful feeler,  so  iii  Stanley,  knowledge,  sense, 
temper,  and  judgment,  are  swallowed  up  by  the 
gift  of  the  gab.  Afy  successor — the  leader,  in 
these  times  of  difficulty  for  any  conservative  party, 
of  the  party  which  I  alone  formed,  or  could  have 
formed — was  to  have  been  one  who  talks  so  fast, 
that  he  has  never  said  what  anybody  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  remember ;  who,  though  he  talks 
■o  big,  has  never  done  anything  but  get  into 
■crapes ;  who,  though  he  talks  so  bravely,  never 
faces  a  difficulty,  but  invariably  slinks  or  shuffles 
out  of  the  troubles  into  which  his  rashness  leads 
him ;  whose  incapacity  for  action  and  business  is 
such  ihat  I  ooald  not  put  him  into  any  office  but 
that  of  the  Colonies,  where  responsibility  is  nomi- 
tal ;  who  is  not  master  of  his  own  tonerue,  but  its 
■lave ;  whose  only  delight  is  in  contention,  though 
hs  never  stands  up  to  a  resolute  opponent ;  who 
tramples  on  the  feeble  and  timid,  but  avoids  the 
strong  and  brave ;  and  who,  (this  for  Young  Eng- 
land,) whatever  may  be  thought  of  our  respective 
manners,  is  less  of  a  gentleman  at  heart  than  the 
cotton-spinner's  son.  What  a  capital  prime  min- 
ister for  such  a  party  as  ours  in  such  times  as 
these !  I  should  like  to  see  him  try.  Perhaps, 
(who  can  tell  ?)  if  the  D' Israeli  rebellion  should  be 
renewed — if  there  should  be  any  more  Morning 
Pott  work  in  the  House  of  Commons — I  may  take 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  try.  Shall  I  let  him 
be  sent  for!  He  and  the  party  would  get  on 
famously  for  a  while ;  what  unanimity,  what 
brave  talking,  what  cheering  there  would  be ! 
And  I,  the  squeezed  and  castaway  orange- 
pttl,  as  they  would  call  me,  should  have  to  sup- 
port "my  noble  friend"— to  help  him  on  his 
vkT  to  the  ^xa»  (br  dMiaion,  judgmttit,  Mtion— 


and  an  exhibition  of  hopeless  ineapaeitT.    I  "w 
more  than  half  a  mind  to  let  him  be  sent  for. 

Lord  Stanley  1 — What  do  I  think  about  being 
sent  for?  I  hate  thinking.  Some  say  I  can't 
think.  But  can't  I  speak  t  Or  rather,  I  could 
speak  if  Peel  would  let  me.  But  at  present  I  am 
gagged  ;  and  my  position  is  so  intolerable,  that  I  do 
— yes — upon  the  whole,  though  a  prime  minister 
has  something  more  to  do,  I  fear,  than  lash  his 
opponents,  still,  speaking  does  tell  so  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  House  of  Commons,  that,  notwith- 
standing I  know  what  about  myself,  I  do  wish  to 
be  sent  for. 

Lord  Melbourne  T — Johnny  is  a  pnppy  for  think- 
ing that  he  will  be  sent  for,  and  still  more  for  say- 
ing  that  I  can't  be  sent  for.  I  '11  go,  if  I  am  sent 
for,  let  me  tell  you,  master  Johnny ;   and  then 

perhaps  I  shan't  send  for  you,  iny  boy,  d 

clever  as  you  think  yourself.  Why  the  d 
shouldn't  1  be  sent  for!  By  G — ,  I'll  write  to 
Yickey,  and  tell  her  to  be  snre  and  send  for  me. 
Palmeiston  shall  be  my  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons — not  that  puppy  Johnny ;  and  though  I 
dislike  war  with  France  or  the  Yankees,  we  '0 
have  either  or  both  rather  than  let  Peel  be  sent  for 
again. 

Lord  John  Russell? — ^If  I  should  be  sent  for,  I 
wonder  how  on  earth  I  shall  manage  to  avoid 
offering  the  foreign  seals  to  Palmerston.  But 
would  that  this  were  my  only  difficulty !  There 's 
that  Howick,  with  his  opinions  about  the  necessity 
of  legislating  for  the  working-classes  as  they 
would  legislate  if  they  bad  sense  and  power  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  There's  the  league, 
which,  though  it  has  now  made  all  its  converts, 
mav,  for  that  very  reason,  be  driven  to  sympatfaixe 
with  the  common  people  instead  of  going  for 
nought  but  higher  profits ;  in  which  case,  it  would 
carry  total  repeal  in  no  time.  There 's  Chartism, 
which,  I  fear  me,  will  never,  never  shake  hands 
with  the  whigs.  There 's  O'Connell,  whose  peo- 
ple won't  now  give  up  Repeal,  whatever  he  might 
be  ready  to  do  for  a  good  share  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes.  There 's  the  fifty-pound  tenant-at-wiU 
clause  of  our  glorious  Reform  Bill.  There  's  the 
recollection  of  my  Finality,  and  all  the  years  during 
which  the  Examiner  used  to  say  that  we  shoold 
"  ripen  the  pear"  by  "  bombarding  the  Lords  with 
good  measures"  for  rejection.  There 's — oh, 
dear !  I  shall  never  have  done — I  must  n't  think 
of  being  sent  for. 

Lord  Ashley  1 — Sent  for?  No,  not  yet ;  per- 
haps never.  No,  no ;  I  deliberately  sacrificed 
office  to  the  Factory  children :  that 's  one  sacrifice. 
I  could  command  office  by  sympathizing  with  the 
peasantry  as  well  as  the  operatives ;  bnt  I  don't 
sympathize  with  the  peasantry :  there 's  another 
sacrifice.  Then,  besides,  thinking  of  Uie  cont- 
laws ;  how  can  a  man  who  goes  on  principles  of 
humanity,  and  sees  the  cause  of  national  ills  to  be 
universal  competition,  defend  the  corn-laws  with- 
out humbling  inconsistency  ?  To  be  sore,  I  don't 
warmly  defend  the  corn-laws :  but  then  I  don't 
oppose  them;  which  comes  to  nearly  the  same 
thing.    No ;  I  shan't  be  sent  for. 

lib,  Cobden  t — Sent  for  ?  me  sent  for !  as  wmm 
of  our  paid  lecturers  pretend  to  think  likely ;  no, 
no  ;  I  know  myself  and  my  poaition  better  than  to 
■wallow  that  bought  flattery.  In  the  first  place,  I 
am  conscious  that  m^  own  dear  middle-dass,  fat 
whose  sole  benefit  I  institutned  die  League,  oon> 
rider  one  of  ourselves— that  is,  any  ono  who  ha* 
himself  bMn  in  burines* — as  whoHy  unfit  tat  o$a«. 
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To  obtain  their  snflBragM,  one's  father  mar  have 
been  in  trade,  but  not  oneaelf ;  and  then  they  do 
80  love  a  lord  !  No,  uo ;  I  must  fulfil  my  destiny 
— which  is  to  raise  profits  by  means  of  free  trade, 
and  make  a  ^eat  fortane,  like  Peel's  father,  oat 
of  cheap  labor.  Perhaps  my  son  may  be  sent  for. 
[Here  Dr.  EUiotson  announced  that  Alexis  was 
fiitigued,  but  would  ffo  on  with  his  dairvoyimce 
anotlier  day.  We  shall  not  fiiil  to  report  the 
future  proceedings.] 


THE  WATERLOO  BANQUET. 

Almost  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo,  and  yet  the  table  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  on  Tuesday  last  seemed  scarcely  less 
crowded  with  his  gallant  associates  in  arms  than  at 
his  first  festal  celebration  of  the  anniversary.  Some 
raps  there  are,  but  few  compared  with  what  might 
nave  been  anticipated  among  such  a  numerous  circle 
of  men,  who  on  the  day  of  battle  had  attained  to  high 
rank  in  the  army.  A  fanciful  mind  might  suppose 
that  death  had  lost  hope  of  cutting  short  premar 
turely  anv  man  who  had  outlived  such  a  hot  fight, 
and  left  them  unassailed  to  live  out  the  full  span  of 
human  life. 

WithoQt  disrespect  to  the  gallant  veterans,  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  these  annual  banquets 
is,  that  each  marks  the  addition  of  another  year  to 
an  nnprecedented  continuance  of  general  peace 
thronghont  Europe.  They  took  part  in  the  clos- 
ing struggle  of  the  last  European  war.  More 
than  half  of  the  existing  population  of  the  country 
have  been  bom  since  there  was  a  war  in  Europe 
deserving  the  name :  these  old  fighting-men  have 
almost  come  to  belong  to  a  past  generation. 
They  are  relics  of  a  fighting  era  preserved  in  an 
era  of  peace.  Make  much  of  them,  for  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  place  may  not  be  easily  snpplied ; 
that  the  warlike  of  our  day,  if  they  are  to  gratify 
their  instinctive  taste,  must  do  so  in  remote  regions ; 
that  Europe  may  continue  a  Goshen  in  which  there 
is  light  even  when  the  cloud  of  war  darkens  with 
a  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness  other  lauds. 

This  wish  is  not  so  selfish  as  it  may  at  first 
appear  to  be.  It  implies  something  more  than  a 
mere  desire  that  fighting  may  be  kept  &om  our 
own  doors.  It  aspires  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  the  centre  of  civilization  so  long  that 
peace  shall  become  its  chronic  state ;  that  the 
natural  and  necessary  struggles  of  its  sons  shall  be 
to  establish  wherever  they  go  that  peace  which 
they  have  left  behind  them  in  their  native  homes. 
As  our  religion  radiated  on  all  sides  from  Jerusa- 
lem, as  science  was  diffused  to  all  nations  from 
Greece,  as  the  Jaws  of  the  central  city  of  Rome 
interpenetrated  those  of  every  other  nation,  so 
peace,  if  it  can  be  established  as  the  normal  con- 
dition in  Europe,  will  spread  from  that  centre  to 
all  ends  of  the  earth. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Wellington  and  Sonlt 
are  the  two  most  pacific  statesmen  of  the  day. 
This  is  less  characteristic  of  the  individuals  than 
of  their  trade.  The  soldier  by  profession,  as  he  is 
the  most  efficient,  so  is  he  the  least  addicted  to 
fight  for  fighting's  sake.  He  is  no  amateur,  mor- 
bidly anxious  to  show  off  his  cleverness,  but  one 
who  prides  himself  in  his  art  only  in  so  far  as  he  is 
^>1«  to  work  oat  resulu  by  it.  Dilettanti  soldiers, 
lika  dilettanti  lawyers  and  physicians,  v*  yoor 


g-eat  makers  of  mischief.  Yonr  AueUands  and 
llenborougbs,  not  your  Hardinges,  peril  the  peace 
of  India.  Independently  of  the  personal  character 
of  the  professional  soldier,  there  is  something  in 
the  mere  existence  of  large  standing  armies  main- 
tained by  large  states  calculated  to  preserve  peace. 
Nothing  tends  so  much  to  keep  men  quiet  as  the 
consciousness  that  their  neighbors  are  as  strong  as 
themselves.  With  all  their  vaporing,  the  French 
prefer  a  war  with  Abd-el-Kader  to  a  war  against 
England ;  and,  no  insinuation  against  the  stoutness 
of  John  Bull,  be  is  better  pleased  to  have  to  lick 
the  Chinese  than  to  require  to  measure  himself 
against  France  or  Russia.  Little  states,  too,  are 
more  quarrelsome  than  great  ones :  the  former 
rush  into  war  with  the  precipitancy  of  private 
individuals;  the  ministers  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  a  mighty  empire  are  more  wary.  It  was 
and  perhaps  siili  is  a  favorite  theory  of  some,  that 
the  preservation  of  a  number  of  small  states  stuck 
in  among  bigones  was  conducive  to  the  peace  and 
stability  of  Europe — "preserved  the  balance  of 
power ;"  whereas  in  truth  the  little  states  were  but 
objects  for  the  big  ones  to  quarrel  abont — handfuls 
of  nuts  scattered  among  the  human  monkeys  to  set 
them  together  by  the  ears.  The  notion  that  the 
possession  of  a  large  army  necessarily  tempts  a 
state  to  engage  in  war,  belongs  to  the  same  class 
of  respectable  old  fallacies — inapplicable  whers 
there  are  neighbors  with  armies  equally  powerful. 
The  consolidation  of  Europe  into  large  states,  and 
the  maintenance  of  respectable  armies  hj  these 
states,  are  no  bad  guarantees  for  the  continaanca 
of  peace. 

Nor  is  a  standing  army,  in  a  nation  sufficiently 
civilized  to  be  capable  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, leas  a  guarantee  for  civil  liberty.  The  pro- 
fessional soldier,  like  the  professional  lawyer,  aims 
at  distinction  in  his  profession,  and  is  less  accessi- 
ble to  the  impulses  of  irregular  ambition.  A 
strong  army,  in  its  right  place,  keeps  peace  by  its 
mere  existence.  A  feudal  army  gave  undno 
power  to  the  barons,  and  the  army  with  which 
Cromwell  put  down  the  Parliament,  was  self- 
raised,  self-organized,  and  in  no  small  degree  self- 
supported.  The  exercise  of  the  police  is  in  ex- 
treme cases  more  safely  intrusted  to  the  regular 
soldier  than  to  the  yeoman .  The  armies  of  Europe , 
like  the  states  of  civilized  Europe,  have  constitu- 
tions of  their  own.  The  organization  of  the  army 
is  traditional;  men  become  soldiers  by  being 
adopted  into  it,  and  must  work  in  and  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  element  into  which  they  sm 
received.  The  modern  soldier  is  powerful  only  as 
a  part  of  a  whole.  We  have  to  deal  with  armies 
of  which  the  constitution  is  known,  and  its  opera- 
tion regular — not  with  individuals  whose  wills 
and  dispositions  are  wayward  and  less  easily  con- 
jectured. Even  the  so-called  self-taught  soldiers 
of  the  French  revolution  only  became  what  they 
were  by  their  aptitude  in  catching  the  traditions 
of  the  army.  Standing  armies  on  the  footing  of 
our  own  afford  security  against  king-making  War- 
wicks  on  the  one  hand,  and  Cromwells  on  tha 
other.  They  are  no  mean  guarantees  for  that  set- 
tled order  which  is  the  best  security  for  personal 
liberty. 

These  are  the  associations  which  lend  Ins- 
tre  to  the  Waterloo  banquets — the  high  festivals 
of  the  leaders  of  an  army  equal  in  discipline  and 
superior  in  its  morale  to  any  in  Europe. — SpteUh 
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-  Filwv  InmniANS  vt  CktTt  TowH.— [fVom 
Sam  Stys  Afriean  Jautnal.} — The  fintimpretsion 
that  Btruck  n*  nost  on  landing  was  the  firm  foot- 
mg,  after  bo  Ion;  a  Toya{^.  The  next  was  the 
fflare  and  heat  of  the  snn,  andin  November.  Then 
the  number  of  black  faces  and  hands,  and  shoe- 
less feet,  or  "  Images  of  God  cut  in  ebony,"  that 
bespoke^an  African  soil,  when  in  England  we  had 
only  been  aoeustomed  to  see  a  straggler  now  and 
theo,  out  of  his  element  at  the  roadside  snnning 
himself  as  well  as  he  could,  near  a  wall,  or  beg- 

ging,  or  in  the  hall  of  some  retired  Bengal  Indian, 
shind  a  carriage,  or  flourishing  the  drum-sticks 
orer  the  big  drum  in  St.  James'  Park.  The  old 
jetty  had  an  inteiesting  appearance,  what  with  the 
number  of  wooden  houses  or  "  lockers,"  the  bnsy 
hum  and  bustle  of  arriTsls  and  departures,  of  boats, 
wwons,  and  coolies,  the  castle  and  its  mud  walls, 
and  the  moat  aronnd,  and  the  little  white  tower  on 
the  nunparu.  The  houses  (whilst  threading  the 
street  Mr  a  domicU,)  had  to  us  a  curious  enbct ; 
they  seemed  so  short  and  dwarfish  to  those  we  had 
been  accustomed  to,  and  looked,  with  their  flat 
Mob,  as  though  the  tops  had  been  blown  off.  It 
was  singular  to  obserre  such  a  liberal  display  of 
whitewash  and  green  paint — to  see  so  many  small 
panes  and  quaint  derices  orer  windows  and  doors, 
•ad  so  many  lamps  or  lanterns,  but  neither  burn- 
ing oil,  eaadle,  or  gas.  It  seemed  odd  to  find  so 
many  "$toep$,"  m  raised  promenades  to  every 
house,  and  no  pavement  for  the  many,  and  so  few 
shop-windovrs.  We  were  much  amused  at  the 
awessaat  and  universal  crowing  of  cocks,  in  every 
direction,  and  at  the  uncommon  quantity  of  curs, 
blinking  in  the  sun,  of  every  description— not  two 
alike— and  none  of  a  decided  character,  but  all 
mixed  and  all  mongrel — too  idle  and  cowardly  to 
fly  at  you,  and  too  suspicious  to  wag  their  tails 
and  make  your  acquaintance.  It  was  strange  to 
•ee  so  many  heads  in  red  kerchiefs  and  conioal- 
■baped  scraw  hats  like  funnels,  or  inverted  whip- 
ping-tops— to  see  such  a  number  of  Malay  boys 
like  little  old  men  cut  short,  in  the  full  comple- 
ment of  habiliments  with  their  grandfathers. 
To  see  twenty  oxen  in  one  rudely-oonstructed 
wagon,  with  little  or  nothing  in  it,  and  a  mere 
gipsy's  tent  at  the  end,  or  like  an  elephant  linked 
to  a  mouse.  It  was  charming  to  find  so  many 
shady  oaks  along  the  streets.  It  was  quite  delight- 
ful to  breathe  so  pure  an  atmosphere,  to  see  hedges 
of  roses  and  myrtles,  and  the  same  of  aloes,  an  inch 
of  which  is  an  exhibition  in  a  floweivpot,  in  our 
grandmother's  conservatories  in  England,  and  pre- 
served to  see  if  "  it  does  blow  once  in  a  hundred 
yean,"  and  to  find  real  oranges  growing  on  the 
trees  without  the  aid  of  glass.  It  vras  strange  to 
find  unoovered  ditches  running  up  the  principal 
streets,  to  bear  no  bells  or  music,  and  to  mark  the 
apathy  and  indifl^rence  of  every  one,  in  so  bright 
a  region.  It  was  queer  to  perceive  so  many 
women  and  girls,  squatting  on  their  haunches  at 
doorways,  with  nothing  to  do,  and  labor  so  much 
in  request.  It  was  laughable  to  see  gentlemen 
sod  giants  on  horseback  in  green  veils,  and  others 
on  foot  all  in  white  in  November,  like  a  miller 
powdered  with  his  own  flour.  It  was  rare  to  find 
a  lady  walking,  or  hear  a  bird  whistle,  or  scent  a 
sweet  flower,  or  meet  with  a  drop  of  cream,  or 
taste  a  good  ohsese,  or  a  good  loaf  and  not  gritty, 
or  a  leg  of  mutton  with  too  much  gravy,  or  a  glass 
of  geod"  hams  brewed,"  «T  find  too  many  windows 
cleaned,  or  a  bow  window,  or  a  finger-post,  or  the 
■igo  of  the  "  Spread  Eagle,"  the  "  Sricklaytrs' 


Arms,"  or  the  "iSephant  and  CMk."  It 
difllonlt  to  find  a  raspberry-tart,  or  a  gooseberry- 
pie,  or  a  damson  cheese,  or  a  glass  of  cold  water, 
or  one  person  speak  of  another.  It  was  miserable 
to  face  a  south-easter  in  the  Keiaersgrw^t,  with 
vour  noee  pointing  to  the  castle,  and  your  journey 
lying  over  Caledon-square — and  somewhat  warm 
the  next  day  after  it  had  subsided.  Itwasehann- 
ing  to  see  picturesque  spots  by  moonlight,  and  sit 
on  the  jetty  before  "  gun-fire,"  and  muk  the  bold 
outlines  of  that  "  T<Me"  known  and  read  of  all 
men.  In  truth,  these  "first  tmprestiotu"  are  not 
easily  forgotten,  and  it  is  worth  a  long  journey  to 
be  made  sensible  of  them,  and  to  luxuriate  in  the 
sweetness  and  purity  of  the  atmosphere. 


From  tb*  New  M oatUr 
THB  EAOLE. 

DowH  from  that  peak  superb^ 

The  Rigfai's  granite  brow, 
I  kiok'd  upon  the  wortd; 
No  liis  in  beast  or  herb 

But  by  afar  below, 
A  distant  scroll  nnfuri'^— 

A  microcosmie  show 
Of  forest,  lake,  and  glacier  hi^ 
Wimtclring  rich  embroidery. 

And  there  I  stood  alone 

Above  aU  living  thing* } 
My  heart  exulting  beat, 
My  soul  in  haughty  tone, 

Felt  borne  on  deathleas  wiafi 
To  some  superior  state, 

From  earn  forever  flown — 
As  if  mv  mortal  foot  were  free 
To  tread  a  bright  eternity 

Vain  sense  of  feeble  man ! 

A  thousand  fathoms  higlMT, 
In  the  warm  eye  of  day, 
Sailing  along  the  wild  giitft  Tilt, 

Swift  as  a  star-shot  fire, 
An  eagle  wing'd  his  way, 

After  his  own  desire, 
Along  the  boundless  reabns  of  li(ht, 
That  to  my  view  were  infinite. 

Ijord  of  unbounded  air, 

His  fiery  ejre  shone  down 
On  the  COM  Alps  below, 
Whence  I  survey'd  him  there 

In  bis  own  power  alone. 
He  knew,  or  seemed  to  know, 

How  vain  my  feelings  were, 
As  steering  through  the  heavens  fai|^ 
He  saw  my  mock  sublimity. 

I  watch'd  him  on  his  iKght, 

The  courier  of  the  sky, 
Now  wheel  ten  thousand  ieei, 
Now  scale  a  starry  height, 

Now  falling  rapidly. 
On  wings  than  thought  more  fleet, 

Baffle  my  dizzy  sight. 
Monarch  of  all  the  blue  serene, 
Where  man's  vain  march  bad  netrer 

I  found  how  sight  had  err'd, 

Trying  the  realm  of  space ; 
I  thought  upon  the  spha«s, 
And  how  the  kingly  bird 

Wing'd  but  a  litue  race 
To  that  each  orb  careers 

With  flight  unseen,  unbeaid— 
I  thought  how  little  sense  eaa  toe         i 
Vhwe  spirits'  wis^  txftiu^  ft»sJ  i  l6 
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Fran  Uu  AiKwiini 

GfrnuM  Eacperimees  ,•  •ddieaeed  to  the  English  ; 
both  Stayers  at  Home  and  Gioera  Abroad.  By 
WivuJM  HowiTT.    Longman  &  Co. 

HcHE  is  a  Tolame  to  make  those  smile  who  ro- 
nember  the  first  Grerman  experiences  of  the  How- 
itts,— who  recollect  how,  seen  through  the  medium 
of  warm  hearts  and  imaginations  prepared  to  ad- 
mire by  a  loring  study  of  the  literature,  the  people 
were  described  in  "  Which  is  the  Wiser,"— as 

Virtnousest,  wisest,  discreetest,  best,— 

and  their  social  life  as  the  perfection  of  truth,  in- 
Doeenee,  and  intellectual  enjoyment.  Now  the 
peodiilum  has  swung  to  the  other  extremity  of  the 
arc.  We  do  not  mean  to  dispute  the  facts  ad- 
dnoed  by  Mr.  Howitt :  some  we  can  warrant  from 
personal  experience,  some  on  the  testimony  of 
others  long  resident  in  the  country — but  they  are 
given  without  the  palliations  and  accessories  which 
suggest  themselves  to  a  more  dispassionate  ob- 
MTver.  The  book,  therefore,  is  rather  the  work 
of  a  partisan  dian  of  the  philosopher.  Further,  it 
aeems  to  us,  that  as  far  as  location,  society,  fto. 
are  concerned,  it  should  have  been  entitled  "  Hei- 
delberg Experiences."  As  such,  however,  it  has 
its  merits ;  and  contains  consolatory  proof  that  Mr. 
Hewitt's  Genpaa  experieocee  have  not  spoiled  bis 
English  style. 

The  diifienlties  of  die  oat  journey — snppoeing 
the  party  emigrating  goes  by  the  Rhine— are  fairly 
described, — save  that,  we  think,  our  author  con- 
demns too  severely  the  people  of  the  Rhineland, 
oo  account  of  the  activity  of  one  or  two  Cologne 
thieves  and  the  sine  of  the  Ludwig  steamer.  We 
have  often  visited  that  district,  bat  observed  only 
the  usual  rapacity  of  a  people  spoiled — and  not  so 
much  as  oar  author  dedaies — by  the  deaoialisiBg 
inflneneee  oenaeqnent  on  the  exaotioos  and  extrav- 
aganoe  of  vulgar  tourists.  The  Rhinelaaders  are 
not  more  corrupt  than  the  Swiss,  or  the  people 
among  the  Cumberland  lakes ;— while,  as  regards 
'die  eheatery  and  dannishneas  to  which  the  stran- 
ger is  exposed  ;  the  double  faces  and  the  double 
priceSj  and  the  resolution  of  residents  of  a  better 
«laas  not  to  unbind  his  eyes — we  believe  few  Eng- 
lish who  have  resided  in  Wales,  North  or  South, 
«oaId  not  match  the  tale.  There  is  one  advantage, 
which  the  traveller  in  Prussia  enjoys,  not  tdtached 
upon  by  Mr.  Howitt — namely, 'having  all  his  road 
and  hotel  expenses  setded  by  a  government  tariff 
to  which  he  can  appeal.  When  he  was  declaiming 
■o  loudly  against  German  imposition,  Prussian 
Btata  edncatioa,  and  Prussian  polioe-systems,  he 
diould  have  adverted  to  this  very  substantial  aid 
to  the  stranger,  if  not  the  resident. 

Upon  ledging-boose  keepers  (eq>ecially  of  the 
genteel  dass)  our  author  is  somewhat  unmerciful. 
What  says  "  Box,"  touching  such  characters  in 
this  &ee  metropolis  of  ours*  Have  we  aot  our 
Mrs.  Bardells?  and  other  leaner  phantoms  of  Ilia 


species,  with  their  ghastly,  laechaaiwl  cinlities, 
their  ftlse  onrls  and  their  false  ksys ;— whose 
whole  occupation  is  "  putting  the  serew"  en  their 
inmates,  espedally  if  the  latter  be  too  idle,  or  too 
preoccupied  to  resist  t  Certainly,  the  Heidelberg 
dame,  here  described,  was  a  first-class  practitioner ; 
but  we  believe  her  to  have  been  a  woman  of  the 
world  "  of  rooms  to  let,"  and  not  of  Germany 
alone !  As  to  the  narrow,  self-engrossed  Kfe  of 
the  Heidelberg  professors,  and  the  too  homely 
virtue  of  their  wives,  these  are  "  pencillings"  on 
which  we  are  unable  to  oppose  experience  by  ex- 
perience. Our  author  writes  shrewdly  and  wisdy 
on  the  subject  of  education ;  with  a  touch  «f  bit- 
terness, however,  which  b  explained  by  certain 
allusions  to  a  domestic  bereavement.  We  will 
rather  exhibit  him  when  looking  on  Qte  bright  ui» 
of  Gemuui  life : — 

"  What  now,  amongst  the  Germans,  strikti 
every  liberal  lover  of  his  country,  every  man  wha 
has  no  naoUve  but  to  see  the  truth  and  sprethd  it, 
especially  in  our  own  beloved  country  *  He  tem 
a  simple  aud  less  feverish  state  of  exutesop.  H« 
sees  a  greater  portion  of  popular  content  dieted 
by  a  more  equal  distribution  of  property.  He  sec* 
a  less  convulsive  straining  after  the  aocumulatioa 
of  enormous  fortunes.  He  sees  a  less  incessant 
devotion  to  the  mere  business  of  money-making, 
and  consequently  a  less  intense  selfishness  of  spirit ; 
a  more  genial  and  serene  enjoyment  of  life,  a  mora 
intellectual  embellishment  of  it  with  musio  and 
domestic  entertainment.  He  sees  the  mean*  of 
existence  kept,  by  the  absence  of  ruinous  taxation, 
of  aa  enormous  debt  recklessly  and  lavishly  pilad 
on  the  public  shoulders,  by  the  absence  of  reetrior 
tions  on  the  importation  of  articles  of  food^  «he^ 
and  easy  of  acquisition.  He  sees,  wherever  hs 
goes,  in  great  cities,  or  small  towns,  everything 
done  for  the  public  enjoyment.  Public  walks, 
beautifully  planted,  and  carefully  accommodated 
with  seals  at  convenient  distances  for  th«  aublio 
to  rest  at  leisure.  He  sees  these  walks  laid  nut 
wherever  it  be  possible.    Old  town-walls  and  raa»- 

nare  converted  into  promenades,  oommanding 
leir  elevation  the  finest  prospeets  aver  town 
and  country.  The  whole  of  city  or  town  is  en- 
circled by  them.  Thus,  the  old  as  well  as  the 
young  can  ascend  from  the  heat  and  dust  and 
hurry  of  the  streets,  and  enjoy  the  freabsst  air, 
and  the  most  lively  and  yet  soothing  scenes  in  tha 
streets  below  on  one  hand,  or  gaxe  into  the  green 
fields  and  hills  around.  It  is  delightful  to  see  on 
fine  days  the  grayheaded  fathers  of  a  dty  thus 
seated  on  these  airy  walks  beneath  their  bvorite 
limes,  and  enjoying  their  chat  together  over  old 
times,  while  within  a  few  steps  of  home  their  eyes 
can  still  wander  over  those  distant  scenes  whither 
their  feet  no  longer  can  carry  them.  If  there  be 
an  old  castle  in  the  suburbs  of  any  of  their  towns, 
it  is  not  shut  up,  but  its  gardens  and  its  very  walls 
and  courts  and  fosses,  are  laid  out  in  lovely  walks, 
and  the  whole  place  is  mads  the  fiivorite  resort 
and  enjoyment  of  the  whole  population.  ~  There  a 
coflbe-honse  or  cassino  is  sure  to  be  found ;  and 
there  beneadi  the  summer  trees,  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor,  sit  and  partake  of  their  coffee,  wine, 
and  other  refreshment,  while  some  old  tower  near 
is  converted  into  aa  orehestra,  and  sends  down  the 
finsat  »i8ie  fw  th«  gonsial  dMight.-^  Ha  aee^  all 
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■arts  of  gardens,  eren  to  the  royal  onea,  and  all 
aorta  of  eatatea,  kept  open  for  the  public  obserra- 
tion  and  paasage  through  them ;  he  sees  the  woods 
and  forests  all  open  to  the  foot  and  spirit  of  the 
delighted  lover  of  nature  and  of  solitude.  He  sees 
•11  public  amnseraents  and  enjoyments,  as  theatri- 
cal and  musical  representations,  the  very  highest 
of  this  kind,  kept  cheap  and  accessible  to  all. 
There  are  no  operas  there  with  boxes  let  at  jCSOO 
per  annum,  with  seats  in  the  pit  at  half-a-guiuea 
each.  Twenty-pence  is  the  price  of  gentility  it- 
self; and  for  five-pence  may  be  heai^,  and  in  a 
good  place,  the  finest  operas  performed  by  the 
finest  aingen  in  the  country,  ior  fonrpence  may 
be  attended  the  finest  out-of-door  concerts  of  Strauss 
or  Launer,  in  the  coital  of  Austria  itself.  He  sees 
education  kept  equally  cheap  in  school  and  univer- 
sity, kept  within  the  reach  of  all,  for  the  free  use 
of  all ;  and  the  school  so  systematized  as  to  an- 
swer the  Tarious  (equirings  of  every  varied  class 
or  ptofeasioD.  He  sees  the  church  kept  cheap, 
anothe  churches  open  and  free  to  one  man  as  well 
ts  another,  without  pews  and  property,  where  all 
ahould  be  open,  the  common  meeting-place  of  the 
common  family  before  the  common  Father.  He 
•ees  no  church-rates  imposed  on  stubborn  and  re- 
fractory consciences,  but  a  voIuntatT  contribution, 
left  to  the  Toluntanr  attender  of  divine  service. 
He  sees  musical  and  singing  societies  encouraged 
amongst  the  people,  where  the  working  classes, 
when  the  labors  of  the  day  are  done,  can  meet  and 
enjoy  a  refining  treat.  He  sees  these  civilizing 
and  refining  influences  extended  over  the  open-air 
•njoyments  of  the  Sundays  and  holidays  of  the 
oooimon  people  in  city  and  country." 

Mr.  Howitt  is,  also,  judicious  in  his  warm  advo- 
oaey  of  the  inexpensive  simplicity  of  Grennan  fune- 
nJ» — and  we  will  join  his  ridicule  at  the  stupiMng 
bead-roll  of  titles  which  the  land  afibrd»— making 
•odal  parlance  so  diflicnlt  to  any  traveller,  whose 
motto  IS,  like  Addison's  Sir  Trusty's, — 

Let  me  appear,  my  liege,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  what  I  say. 

Onr  aotlior  defends,  onoe  more,  thongh  less  trinm- 
pbantly  than  when  assisted  by  Dr.  Cornelius,  the 
absurdities  of  the  Burscben  life.  He  points  oat 
the  "  lame  and  impotent  conclusions  "  of  the  stu- 
dents' be-snng  and  be-drunken  freedom — when 
those  wild  youths  sink  down  into  the  stagnation 
of  official  routine,  or  subside  into  the  mill-horse 
activity  of  commercial  life.  He  denounces  the 
paper  system  of  conducting  pnblio  business.  He 
shows  now  Duderneath  all  these  "  crossed   and 

gaited  bands,"  a  spirit  of  plain-speaking  dissstis- 
ction  is  spreading  :  incorporating  into  this  por- 
tion of  his  work,  the  papers  on  "  the  Living  Po- 
litical Poets  of  Germany,  which  appeared  in  this 
journal,  and  concludes,  somewhat  inoooclusively, 
with  an  enthusiastic  denunciation  of  all  govern- 
ment plana  of  education,  because,  in  Germany, 
such  InTe  been,  and  are,  turned  to  the  enthralment 
of  the  popular  mind  and  will. 


"  Trx  Foslobm  Hope." — Almost  as  we  ware 
going  to  press  we  received  a  new  tale,  by  Mra.  S. 
C.  Hall,  under  the  tiUe  of  "  The  Forlorn  Hope." 
It  is  written,  we  understand,  with  the  benevolent 
view  of  aiding  the  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Con- 
sumption Hospital  at  Chelsea,  and  is  intended  to 
be  sold  at  the  baaaar  or  &ncy  fair,  to  be  held  there 
next  week.    In  its  extomau  it  is  a  aaperb  triflo. 


The  wood  engravings  are  gems  of  the  art,  tb« 
illuminated  tide  extremely  elegant  and  well  de- 
signed, and  all  the  accessories  of  binding  and  print- 
ing in  choice  taste.  The  story  itself  has  been 
written,  we  should  judge,  under  the  influence  of 
those  strong  and  pure  feelings  of  humanity  which 
are  always  so  amiable  whatever  shape  they  take, 
but  which  have  irresistible  power  over  soul  and 
thought  when  united  with  high  imagination  and  a 
graceful  and  poetic  style.  We  pretend  to  give  no 
description  of  this  charming  fragment — it  is  a 
mere  incident  of  every-day  life,  plain  and  shnple, 
but  so  touching  and  pathetic,  and  so  naturally  told, 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  reader  follows  every  line. 
The  object  is  to  show  the  advantages  that  may 
result  from  the  establishment  and  liberal  support 
of  the  hospital — the  mass  of  human  misery  it  may 
relieve — the  frail  frames  it  may  strengthen — the 
despairing  hearts  it  may  revive.  We  shall  be 
mistaken  if  the  lesson  it  so  unaffectedly,  but  im- 
pressively, teaches  does  not  sink  deep  into  the 
public  nund,  and  help  to  procure  for  this  most 
desirable  and  excellent  charity  the  support  of  all 
who  are  really  anxious  to  ameliorate  the  pains  of 
humanity,  and  to  provide,  so  far  as  skill  and  cars 
can  be  effectual  for  such  a  purpose,  a  remedy 
against  that  scourge  of  domestic  life  in  England— 
that  pestilence  that  comes  to  daikea  with  its 
shadow  so  many  happy  hearths,  and  rifle  of  its 
joys  so  many  peaceful  homes — Consumption.  Mn. 
Hall  has  taken  a  warm  interest  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  this  charity  from  the  instant  it  was  pro- 
jected. She  could  scarcely  give  more  efficient 
aid  to  it  than  in  thus  devoting  her  time  and 
talents  to  its  advocacy,  in  a  way  which  nrast  be 
equally  productive  of  plessoie  to  the  reading 
public  and  of  solid  sdvantage  to  the  institution.^ 
aritmmia. 

"  PRESS    ON." 

This  is  a  speech,  brief,  but  fUl  of  inspiratian,  and 
opening  the  way  to  all  victoiy.  The  mystery  of  Na- 
poleon's career  was  this, — zander  all  difficuUies  and 
discouragements,  "  fbess  on  ! "  It  solves  the  problem 
of  all  heroes,  it  is  the  rule  by  which  to  weigh  rightly 
all  wonderful  successes  and  triumphal  nttrdies  to 
foRune  and  genius.  It  should  be  the  motto  of  all, 
old  and  young,  high  and  low,  fortunate  and  anlbrtD- 
nate,  so  called. 

"  FaEss  OH ! "  Never  despur ;  never  be  discoor- 
aged,  however  stonny  the  heavens,  however  dark  the 
way ;  however  great  the  difficulties,  and  repeated  the 
failures,  "  Press  dm  ! " 

If  fortune  has  played  false  with  thee  to-day,  do 
thou  play  true  for  thyself  to-morrow.  If  thy  riches 
have  taken  wings  and  left  thee,  do  not  weep  thy  life 
away  |  but  be  up  and  doing,  and  retrieve  the  loss  by 
new  energies  and  action.  If  an  unfortunate  bargain 
has  deranged  thy  business,  do  not  fold  thy  arms,  and 
give  np  all  as  lost ;  but  stir  thyself  and  work  the 
more  vigorously. 

If  th<Me  whom  thou  hast  trusted  hare  betrayed 
thee,  do  not  be  discouraged,  do  not  idly  weep,  but 
"  PRESS  oir ! "  find  others ;  or,  what  is  better,  learn  to 
live  within  thyself.  Let  the  foolishness  of  yesterday 
make  thee  wise  to-day.  If  thy  afiections  have  bee* 
poured  out  like  water  in  the  desert,  do  not  sit  dowK 
and  perish  of  thirst,  but  press  on ;  a  beautiful  oa.<!is 
is  before  thee,  and  thou  marst  reach  it  if  ihoo  wilt 
If  another  has  been  false  tothee,  donotthoa  increase 
the  evil  by  being  false  to  thyself.  Do  not  say  the 
world  hath  lost  its  poetry  anid  beauty ;  't  is  not  so: 
and  even  if  it  be  so,  make  thine  own  poetry  and 
beauty  by  a  brave,  a  true,  and,  above  aU,  a  rtKgitti 
life.  ^  t 

Jigitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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Pma  Iks  flhrlwlm  Obnrrw. 
THE  DKAF,  DUMB,  AND  BUND. 

Ir  Milton  felt  that  by  blindness  knowledge  is 
"at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out;"  and  if  deaf- 
aess  closes  another  inlet;  and  when  connected, 
as  it  often  is,  with  dumbness — (not  from  any 
defect  in  the  organs  of  speech,  but  £rom  inability 
to  hear,  and  consequently  to  imitate,  sounds) — 
prevenis  communicaUng  as  well  as  receiving 
ideas ;  how  surpassingly  melancholy  must  be  the 
eondition  of  blind  deaf  mutes.  The  deaf  and  dumb 
«an  read  ;  and  their  eyes  serve  them  in  good  stead 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  external  world ;  they 
can  see  their  friends,  work  at  their  employment, 
observe  every  passing  scene,  and  become  wise, 
learned,  and  scieoti£c ;  and  if  they  love  God  they 
have  the  tieasores  of  his  word,  to  which  they 
nay  have  constant  access.  The  privations  of  the 
blind  are  far  greater ;  yet  even  they  can  hear  the 
Toice  of  friendship;  and  by  the  constant  inter- 
change of  thought,  acquire  much  both  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  wbdom.  But  when  the  three  afflic- 
tions are  united,  the  calamity  is  great,  far  beyond 
what  an  unreflecting  person  would  imagine ;  for  no 
idea  can  be  conveyed  to  such  a  person  (except  of 
odors)  but  by  the  sense  of  feeling ;  and  how  is  that 
•entib  to  convey  the  notion  of  anything  that  the  eye 
sees,  sr  the  ear  hears,  or  the  heart  conoeives, 
including  spiritual  objects,  and  those  blessed  prom- 
ises which  God  has  made  to  them  that  love  himt 
The  euflferer,  if  his  afflictmn  has  existed  from 
infiukcy  or  early  childhood,  can  have  scarcely  any- 
thing to  reflect  upon  ;  his  mind  must  be  a  dark  and 
dreary  blank. 

We  are  led  to  these  remarks  by  having  perused 
in  the  last  Report  of  the  Ulster  Society  for  edu- 
cating the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  some 
account  of  a  boy  in  that  institution  who  labored 
under  these  three  united  afflictions.  There  are 
not  many  soch  cases  upon  record ;  partly,  we  may 
hope,  because  they  are  not  numerous ;  but  partly 
«1m>  because  the  sufferer  has  probably  been  usually 
given  up  to  hopeless  idiotcy,  and  allowed  to  vege- 
tate in  a  corner  unknown  to  the  worid.  Two 
Kmarkable  instances  occor  to  us:  the  case  of 
James  Mitehell  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  of  Laura 
Bridgman  of  New  Hampshire,  who  was  lately  a 
pupil,  and  we  suppose  still  is,  in  the  Blind  Asy- 
lum at  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  boy  Mitchell  an  interesting  account  was 
published  by  Dugald  Stewart ;  and  our  readers 
are  probably  acquainted  with  it,  or  can  procure 
access  to  it.  But  the  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  is 
not  so  generally  known  to  them,  and  it  is  far  more 
interesting  than  that  of  Mitchell,  or  any  other  on 
record.  We  will  therefore  give  the  substance  of 
the  aoconnt  as  related  by  Dr.  Howe,  of  Boston,  to 
a  gentleman  in  Ireland,  who  has  printed  it,  devot- 
ing the  profits  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  the  blind  ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  if  our  notice 
«f  it  ahall  aid  hi*  benevolent  object. 


But  we  must  first  mention  the  case  of  die  boy 
Michael  Connelly,  in  the  Belfast  Institution.  He 
was  a  native  of  Brumsnat,  in  the  county  of  Mona- 
ghan,  and  was  born  deaf.  When  nine  years  old, 
a  spark  from  a  lighted  piece  of  wood,  while  he 
was  playing  at  the  fireplace,  destroyed  the  sight 
of  one  eye ;  'and  a  cataract  soon  afterward  forming 
npon  the  other,  he  became  totally  blind.  He  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was  brought  to  the 
Institution  by  his  mother,  in  February,  1833.  She 
remained  during  three  days  to  accustom  him  grad- 
ually to  the  separation  which  was  to  take  place ; 
after  which  he  appeared  quite  satisfied  to  be  left 
to  the  companionship  of  die  pnpils,  and  for  their 
society  he  soon  evinced  a  deep  interest,  as  they 
were  very  affectionate  in  their  conduct  towards 
him.  They  perceived  that  his  lot  was  muchNsore 
severe  than  their  own,  and  gave  proof  of  tender 
pity  for  his  sad  condition.  His  eyes  were  sub- 
jected to  a  surgical  examination  by  the  most  skil- 
ful of  the  faculty ;  and  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  ray 
of  hope  that  the  sight  of  one  eye  might  be  restored, 
and  as  something  might  be  gained  and  nothing  lost 
by  performing  an  operation,  it  seemed  to  the  com- 
mittee right  to  allow  the  eminent  surgeons  in 
attendance  to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
attempt.  Till  the  result  of  this  should  be  decided, 
no  steps  were  taken  to  engage  a  special  teacher. 
Meanwhile  everything  that  skill  and  kindness  could 
suggest  was  attended  to  in  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment ;  but  the  poor  fellow  suddenly  sickened  of 
fever,  and  died  before  any  operation  was  per- 
formed. 

His  education  having  scarcely  commenced,  there 
is  not  much  recorded  respecting  him ;  but  we  will 
give  the  chief  particulars. 

21st  FA. — ^The  schoolroom  afibrds  Michael  much 
amusement, — all  the  pupils  are  already  nmdi  at- 
tached to  him, — some  of  his  particular  favorites 
take  him  to  the  fly-ropes  in  the  play-ground, — he 
hc4ds  the  handle  as  firmly  as  any  of  his  playmates, 
and  the  swinging  round  the  pole  fills  him  with 
delight — he  makes  no  signs  for  his  return  home, 
or  lor  his  parents.  He  is  particularly  fond  of 
smelling  pleasant  odors.  Some  ladies  who  havo 
visited  the  schools  have  occasionally  given  him 
flowers,  small  quantities  of  lavender  water,  and 
smelling  salts,  with  which  he  has  been 'well 
pleased,  and  he  has  taken  great  care  not  to  break 
the  bottles  which  contained  the  essence.  He  re- 
members the  uses  of  many  articles  which  have  been 
put  into  his  bands  to  feel.  He  has  learned  a  few 
simple  signs  by  being  with  the  deaf  and  dumb 
pupils,  who  are  very  persevering  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  make  him  understand  tlieir  wishes, — to 
them  the  task  is  quite  an  amusement.  His  knowl- 
edge of  natural  signs  is  very  imperfect,  which  ren- 
ders it  sometimes  difficult  to  know  his  wants. 

lit  iMarcA.— General  D'Aguilar  called  in  full 
dress  to  see  Michael,  and  remained  for  a  considera- 
ble time  amusing  the  poor  boy.  The  general  venr 
kindly  permitted  Michael  to  feel  him  all  over.  It 
was  evMlent  that  the  little  fellow  had  never  touched 
such  a  dress  before.  His  mind  was  greatly  at 
work,  which  was  evident  from  his  occasional 
perplexity  and  confusion.    After  Michael  had  felt 
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llu  cecdced  hat  and  phnw  npo*  the  feneral'a  bead, 
it  vas  placed  upoa  Dia  own,  which  gave  him  mnoh 
joy.  Ooe  very  particular  feature  in  Miehael'a 
character  ia,  that  na  ia  most  careful  not  to  iniure 
tnythinff  which  he  touches  or  han^es ;  if  he 
ahould  by  some  mishap  break  a  pencil  or  a  play- 
ttiof ,  be  will  be  vexed  and  grieve  over  it  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.  He  is  by  no  means  destrue- 
tive,  and  would  not  wilfully  hurt  any  one.  When 
the  general  drew  his  sword  for  Michael  to  examine, 
on  touching  {he  point  the  boy  was  very  uneasy, 
he  became  unnaually  pale,  and  was  anxioua  to 
have  it  immediately  replaced  in  the  scabbard. 
For  a  length  of  time  after  the  general  had  left  the 
iaatitution,  poor  Michael  appeared  very  dejected, 
and  sat  still  in  deep  thought ;  he  tied  his  handker- 
chief aronnd  his  neck,  and  placed  both  hands  upon 
it,  as  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  something  was  to  be 
done  to  his  neck  with  the  sword.  He  occasionally 
broke  ailence  suddenly,  bv  making  the  signs  fur  a 
hotso-aoldier  with  a  sword,  then  shook  his  clenched 
fist,  and  moved  his  lips  angrily,  to  show  his  dis- 
pleasure, stamping  on  the  floor,  at  the  same  time, 
Tery  violently.  After  repeated  acts  of  kindness, 
we  soon  calmed  his  fears,  and  made  him  sensible 
that  he  was  in  no  danger.  Since  this  intereating 
■oene  occurred,  Michael  has  been  continually 
signing  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  boys  about  the 
sword  which  frightened  him  so  greatly.  He  is  in 
very  good  health,  and  quite  happy  in  the  chil- 
dren's society.  Michael  has  at  last  been  taught  to 
keep  his  seat  when  desired ;  he  was  at  first  very 
noisy  and  reetlesa. 

Om  March. — ^Dr.  Charlea  Pnrdon  applied  some 
ointment  round  the  outside  of  Michael's  eyes, 
which  is  to  be  repeated  to-morrow  morning.  The 
little  fellow  ia  conscious  that  what  is  done  to  his 
eyes  is  for  his  good  ;  he  is  most  anxious  to  have 
his  sight  restored,  and  signs  about  it  frequently  to 
his  companions ;  since  the  ointment  was  applied  to 
his  eyes,  he  has  often  been  holding  up  his  fingers, 
and  moving  them  in  various  positions,  evidently 
expecting  to  see  them. 

13tA  Mfrek. — General  D'Agnilar  called  to-day, 
•Ad  was  immediately  recognized  by  Michael,  but 
ttie  littk  fellow  remembered  the  sword,  and  was 
nawilling  to  have  it  drawn.  The  general  usually 
brings  Michael  some  sweet  cake,  &c.,  and  evinces 
a  deep  interest  in  the  poor  boy's  behalf.    The 

SMeral  is  a  great  friend  and  favorite  of  Michael's, 
iehael  is  duly  learning  some  new  signs  from  the 
ehildren ;  in  his  play  he  attempts  to  imitate  them 
spelling  their  lessons  upon  their  fingers ;  he  knows 
all  in  tlie  school-room  by  feeling  their  person  ;— 
to-day  one  of  the  diildren  by  accident  trod  on  his 
foot,  the  little  fellow  immediately  felt  his  way  to 
my  chair,  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  made  me 
shake  it  towards  the  place  where  the  boy  sat; 
this  seemed  to  aatisfy  him,  and  he  returned  te  his 
own  seat. 

iOlh  AprU. — This  morning  Dr.  Purdon  and  Dr. 
Hunter  oame  to  the  Institution  to  operate  on  Mi- 
chael's eyes;  bnt  the  moment  the  instniment 
touched  his  eye-hds  the  poor  fellow  struggled  so 
violently,  and  he  so  firmly  closed  his  eyes,  that  Dr. 
Pnrdon  considered  it  necessary  to  abandon  the 
attempt  for  the  present. 

\Uh  April. — At  the  request  of  Dr.  Pnrdon,  Dr. 
Sanders  came  to  .day  to  look  at  Michael's  eyes, 
who  was  of  opinion  that  one  eye  might  be  opera- 
ted upon,  bnt  he  could  not  conceive  now  it  would 
be  noesible  to  keep  the  boy  quiet,  and  to  fix  him  in 
sucA  a  position  as  to  operate  with  safo^,  and  as 


there  was  no  way  of  commnnieatiDg  with  Am 
chUd. 

I2M  May. — As  Dr.  H.  Pnrdon  had  consented  to 
make  another  attempt  to  operate  on  Michael's 
eyes,  I  eoomienced  this  morning,  according  lo 
instructions,  to  train  the  boy  for  the  pnrpose. 
Michael  was  taken  into  the  same  room  wWe  the 
first  attempt  had  been  made,  and  failed  oa  aecomt 
of  the  boy's  straggles.  A  mattreas  was  placed 
on  a  table,  and  a  pillow  for  Michael  to  rest  his 
head  upon.  When  I  began  to  examine  his  eyes, 
it  caused  him  to  feel  nneasy,  and  he  wiahed  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  room.  After  the  hipse  of  a  few 
minutes,  I  lifted  him  on  the  mattress  and  allowed 
him  to  sit  upon  it  nnboond.  I  examined  his  eyes 
as  before ;  to  this  he  made  no  resistance ;  bnt 
when  I  made  him  lie  on  the  mattress,  and  at- 
tempted to  place  his  head  on  the  pillow,  he  strog- 
gled  and  moaned  so  very  distressingly,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  lift  him  efl''.  I  gave  him  a  few  figs  to 
eat,  which  quieted  him  ;  and  when  I  saw  be  was 
pleased,  and  that  I  had  regained  his  oonfideooe,  I 
replaced  him  upon  the  mattress,  and  endeavored  to 
make  him  lie  quietly.  He  was  still  nnwilling  to 
have  his  head  placed  on  the  pillow,  and  not  nntil  I 
showed  resolution  could  I  succeed.  At  length  be 
lay  quietly,  and  in  that  position  I  was  allowed  to 
examine  his  eyes ;  but  as  he  was  rather  fright- 
ened, I  would  not  sufl^er  him  to  lie  long  st  wst. 
When  he  was  brought  down  to  the  school-room, 
he  iHgned  to  his  companions  that  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  see.  He  is  now  thinking  of  little  else  than 
his  eyes,  and  what  has  been  done  to  them. 

97M  Jif«y.— The  same  practice  has  been  daily 
attended  to,  and  Michael  now  treats  the  oeremoay 
ss  an  amusement, — he  nudces  no  s^na  of  anessi- 
ness  the  whole  of  the  time,  but  laugfas  very  fr^ 
quently. 

31«(  Moi/. — ^Michael  has  been  feverish  all  day. 
Dr.  Pardon  called  in  the  evening  to  see  him,  sad 
said  that  his  illness  did  not  appear  dangeroas  at 
present,  but  it  might  prove  serious. 

id  June. — Michael  has  been  exceedingly  weak 
all  day  and  confined  to  his  bed ;  in  general  he  re- 
fuses all  kinds  of  solid  food. 

6tk  June. — When  Dr.  Purdon  came  to-day, 
Michael  appeared  to  him  to  be  gradually  getting 
better ;  bnt  at  night  be  became  very  restieas,  and 
made  a  moaning  noise,  as  if  in  great  pain ;  his 
breathing  was  very  quick  and  difficult; — in  this 
distressing  state  he  continued  all  night. 

8th  Jun». — Our  poor  Michael  died  this  morning. 
The  painful  intelligence  caused  much  sorrow,  es> 
pecially  among  the  children,  neaiiy  all  have  besM 
in  tears  for  the  loss  of  their  afiiieted  oeopantoa. 

\Qth  June. — The  remains  of  Michael  Connelly 
were  interred  in  Shankbill  burying-ground  this 
morning,  in  a  spot  by  the  aide  of  a  former  pupil, 
Sarah  Armstrong. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  had  this  child  lived, 
means  would  have  been  devised  by  hia  benevolent 
friends  to  convey  many  ideas  to  his  mind,  even 
supposing  that  the  operation  upon  his  eyea  proved 
unavaDing.  The  case  of  Laura  Bridgman  sfaowa 
that  much  may  be  effected  by  patience  and  perse- 
verance, imder  a  skilful  and  enlightened  aystem  of 
culture,  in  opening  avenues  both  to  and  from  a 
mind  which  is  out  off  from  ordinary  intercoorss. 
The  mental  progress  of  this  little  girl  was  extra- 
ordinary ;  bnt  she  had  possessed  the  use  of  her 
eyes  and  ears  till  she  was  two  yeaxs  old ;  and  she 
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ms  s  i>rBW«aMi  ekiU;  to  ih*  knprusloM  of 
light,  tod  visible  objects,  sad  seands,  snd  speeeli, 
were  probably  not  wholly  obliterated  from  her 
recollections;  aod  were  perhaps  revlTed  as  her 
mind  became  enlarged  by  the  education  so  eaie- 
foUy  and  with  modi  ingeamty  bestowed  upon  her. 
The  foUowing  is  the  sobstanee  of  Dr.  Howe's 
narrative.  No  reader  wonld  think  the  whde  too 
much. 

Oar  belored  pupil,  Laura  Bridgnan,  was  bom 
in  HanoTer,  New  Hampshire,  on  the  91st  of  De- 
cember, 1889.  She  is  described  as  having  been  a 
Tery  sprightly  and  pretty  infant,  with  biiffht  blue 
eyee.  She  was,  however,  so  puny  and  feeble, 
until  she  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  that  her 
parents  hardly  h<^d  to  rear  her.  She  was  su^ 
jeot  to  severe  fits,  which  seemed  to  rack  her  frame 
almost  beyond  its  power  of  endurance,  and  life 
was  held  by  the  feeblest  tenure ;  but  when  a  year 
and  a  half  old,  she  seemed  to  rally ;  the  danger- 
ous symptoms  subsided ;  and  at  twenty  months 
old,  Me  was  perfectly  well.  Then  iter  mental 
powers,  hitherto  stinted  in  their  growth,  rapidly 
developed  thecsBelves ;  and  during  the  four  months 
of  health  which  she  enjoyed,  she  appears  (making 
due  allowanee  for  a  fond  mother's  aooount)  to 
have  displayed  a  oonsiderabie  degree  of  intelli- 
gence. 

But  suddenly  she  sickened  agai« ;  her  disease 
raged  with  great  violence  during  five  weeks,  when 
her  eyee  and  ears  were  iaflaraed,  suppurated,  and 
their  contents  were  discharged.  Yet,  though  sight 
and  hearing  were  gone  forever,  the  poor  child's 
sufibrings  were  not  ended ;  the  fever  raged  during 
seven  weeks  ; — "  for  five  months  she  was  kept  in 
bed  in  f  darkened  room ;  it  was  a  year  before  she 
could  walk  unsupported,  and  two  years  before  she 
could  sit  up  all  day."  It  was  now  observed  that 
her  sense  of  ssmU  was  almoet  entirely  destroyed, 
and  consequently,  that  her  taste  was  much  Uunted. 

It  was  not  until  four  years  of  age,  that  the  poor 
child's  bodily  health  seemed  restored,  and  she  was 
able  to  enter  upon  her  apprenticeship  of  life  and 
the  world. 

But  what  a  situation  was  heis !  The  darkness 
and  the  silenee  of  the  tomb  were  around  her— no 
mother's  smile  called  fwth  her  answering  smile- 
no  father's  voice  taught  her  to  imitate  his  sounds 
—to  her,  brothers  and  sisters  were  but  forma  of 
matter  which  resisted  her  touch,  but  which  dif- 
fered not  from  the  furniture  of  the  house,  save  in 
warmth,  and  in  the  power  of  locomotion ;  and  not 
even  in  these  respects  from  the  dog  and  the  oat. 

Out  the  immortal  spirit  which  bad  been  im- 
planted within  her  couM  not  die,  nor  be  maimed, 
nor  be  mutilated ;  and  though  most  of  its  avenues 
of  communication  with  the  world  were  out  off,  it 
began  to  manifest  itself  through  the  others.  As 
soon  as  she  could  walk,  she  Mgan  to  explore  the 
room,  and  then  the  house ;  she  became  familiar 
with  the  form,  density,  weight,  and  heat  of  every 
artide  tbe  could  lay  her  hands  upon.  She  foN 
lowed  her  mother,  and  felt  her  hands  and  arms,  as 
she  was  occupied  about  the  house,  and  her  dispo- 
sitioB  to  imitate  her  led  her  to  repeat  everything 
hers^.  She  even  learned  to  sew  a  little  and  to 
knit. 

Her  aflfections,  too,  began  to  expand,  and  seemed 
to  be  lavished  upon  the  memben  of  her  family 
with  peculiai  farce. 

But  the  msMM  of  commnnirlion  with  her  wars 


very  limited ;  she  otnM  enfy  \m  toM  to  go  te  » 
place  hj  being  pushed,  or  to  come  to  one  bv  a  sign 
of  drawing  her.  Patting  her  gently  on  the  head 
signified  aj^robatien ;  on  the  back,  disapproba- 
tion. 

She  showed  every  dispontion  to  lean,  and  man- 
ifestly began  to  use  a  natural  language  of  her 
own  ;^  she  had  a  sign  to  express  her  idea  of  each  - 
member  of  the  family,  as,  drawing  her  finger.1 
down  each  side  of  her  faee,  to  allude  to  the  vvhis- 
kers  of  one,  twirling  her  hand  around,  in  imitation 
of  the  motion  of  a  spinning-wheel,  for  another, 
and  so  oa.  But  although  she  received  all  the  aid 
that  a  kind  mother  cOum  bestow,  she  soon  began 
to  give  proof  of  the  impertaooe  of  language  to 
the  development  of  human  character;  caressing 
and  chiding  will  do  for  infants  and  dogs,  but  not 
fer  children ;  and  by  the  time  Laura  was  seven 
yeua  old,  the  moral  eflects  of  her  privation  begaa 
to  appear.  There  was  aothiog  to  control  her  will 
but  the  absolute  power  of  another,  and  humanity 
revolts  at  this;  she  had  already  begun  to  disre- 
gard all  but  the  sterner  nature  of  her  father  ;  and 
It  was  evident,  that  as  the  propensities  should 
iaerease  with  her  physical  growth,  so  would  the 
difficulty  ef  restraining  them  increase. 

At  this  time,  I  wae  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  ef 
the  child,  and  immediately  hastened  to  Hanover, 
to  see  her.  I  found  her  with  a  well-fbnned  figure ; 
a  stronglv  marked,  nervous  sanguine  tempera- 
ment; a  large  and  beautifully  diaped  head,  and 
the  whole  system  in  healthy  action. 

The  parents  were  easily  induced  to  consent  to 
her  coming  to  Boston,  and  on  the  fourth  of  Oet<^ 
her,  1837,  they  brought  her  to  the  Institution,  [the 
Asylum  for  the  Blind,  of  which  Dr.  Howe  is  the 
Conductor.] 

For  a  while,  she  was  much  bewildered  ;  and 
after  waiting  about  two  weeks,  until  she  became 
acquainted  with  her  new  locality,  and  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  inmates,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by 
which  she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others. 

Tliere  was  one  of  two  ways  to  be  adopted ; 
either  to  go  on  to  build  up  a  language  of  signs  on 
the  basis  of  the  natural  language  which  she  had 
already  commenced  herself,  or  to  teach  her  the 
purely  arbitrary  language  in  common  use — that  is, 
to  give  her  a  sign  for  every  individual  thing,  or  to 
give  her  a  knowledge  of  letters,  by  combination  of 
which  she  might  express  her  idea  of  the  existeoce, 
and  the  mode  and  condition  of  existence,  of  any- 
thing. The  former  would  have  been  easy,  but 
very  ineffectual :  the  latter  seemed  very  difficult, 
bat,  if  accomplished,  very  efifeetual ;  I  determined, 
therefore,  to  try  the  latter. 

The  first  experiments  were  made  by  taking 
articles  in  common  use,  such  as  knives,  forks, 
spoons,  keys,  &c.,  and  pasting  upon  them  labels 
with  their  names  printed  in  raised  letters.  These 
she  felt  very  carefully,  and  soon,  of  course,  distin- 
guished that  the  crooked  lines  spoon,  differed  as 
much  from  the  crooked  lines  «  e  y,  as  the  spoon 
differed  from  the  key  in  form. 

Then  small  detached  labels,  with  the  same 
words  printed  upon  them,  were  put  into  her  hands, 
and  she  soon  observed  that  they  were  similar  to 
the  ones  pasted  on  the  articles.     She  showed  her 

rsrception  nf  this  similarity  by  laying  the  label 
ey  upon  the  key,  and  the  label  spoon,  upon  the 
spoon.  She  was  encouraged  here  by  the  natural 
sign  of  approbation,  patting  on  the  head.  The 
same  process  was  than  repeated  with  all  the  ar- 
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tiolM  whioh  die  eouU  haadla,  aad  eb»  Ttay  eanly 
iMuned  to  plaoe  the  proper  hbels  apon  them. 

After  »  while,  inatead  of  labels,  the  indindaal 
letters  were  given  to  her  on  detached  bita  of  paper : 
they  were  arranged  aide  by  aide,  so  as  to  sp^ 
book,  key,  &c.,  then  Uieywere  mixed  up  in  a 
heap,  and  a  sign  was  made  for  her  to  arrange 
them  herself,  so  as  to  expreas  the  words  book,  ka/, 
tic.  and  she  did  so. 

Hitherto,  the  process  had  been  mechanical,  and 
the  aucceas  about  as  great  as  teaching  a  very 
knowing  dog  a  variety  of  tricks.  The  poor  child 
had  sat  in  mute  araaaeaent,  and  patiently  imitated 
everything  her  teacher  did ;  bat  now  the  truth 
began  to  flash  upon  her — her  intellect  began  to 
work — she  perceived  that  here  was  a  way  by 
which  she  could  herself  make  up  a  aign  of  any- 
thing that  was  in  her  own  mind,  and  ahow  it  to 
anouer  mind,  and  at  once  her  countenanoe  lighted 
up  with  a  human  expression  :  it  was  no  longer  a 
dojg  or  parrot, — it  was  an  immortal  apirit,  ea^rly 
seizing  upon  a  new  link  of  union  with  other  spirita ! 
I  could  almost  fix  upon  the  moment  when  tliia 
truth  dawned  upon  her  mind,  and  spread  its  light 
to  her  countenance ;  I  saw  that  the  great  obstacle 
was  overcome,  and  that  henceforwaiv  nothing  but 
patieot  and  persevering,  but  plain  and  atraight- 
tbrward  eSbrta  were  to  be  used. 

The  result  thus  far  is  quickly  related,  and  easily 
conceived,  but  not  ao  was  the  process  ;  for  many 
weeks  of  apparently  unprofitable  labor  were  passed 
before  it  was  effected. 

When  it  waa  said  above  that  a  sign  was  made, 
it  was  intended  to  say  that  the  action  waa  per- 
formed by  her  teacher,  she  feeling  his  hands,  and 
then  imitating  the  motion. 

The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal 
types,  with  the  different  letters  of  the  alphri>et 
oaat  upon  their  ends ;  also  a  board,  in  which  were 
•quare  holes,  into  which  holes  she  could  set  the 
types,  so  that  the  letters  on  their  ends  could  alone 
M  felt  above  the  surface.  Then,  on  any  article 
being  banded  to  her, — for  instance,  a  pencil,  or  a 
waten, — she  would  select  the  component  letters, 
and  arrange  them  on  her  board,  and  read  them 
with  apparent  pleasure. 

The  whole  of  the  succeeding  year  was  passed 
in  gratifying  her  eager  inquiries  for  the  names  of 
every  object  which  she  could  possibly  handle ;  in 
exercising  her  in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet ; 
'  in  exten^ng,  in  every  possible  way,  her  knowl- 
edge of  the  physical  relation  of  things;  and  in 
proper  care  of  her  health. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  a  report  of  her  case  waa 
made,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 

"  It  has  been  ascertained,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  she  cannot  see  a  ray  of  light,  cannot 
hear  the  least  sound,  and  never  exercises  her  sense 
of  smell,  if  she  has  any.  Thus  her  mind  dwells 
in  darkness  and  stillness,  as  profound  as  that  of  a 
closed  tomb  at  midnight.  Of  beautiful  sights,  nod 
sweet  sounds,  and  pleasant  odors,  she  has  no  con- 
ception ;  nevertheless,  she  seems  as  happy  and  play- 
ful as  a  bird  or  a  lamb ;  and  the  employment  of 
her  intellectual  faculties,  or  acquirement  of  a  new 
id^,  gives  her  a  vivid  pleasure,  which  is  plainly 
marked  in  her  expressive  features.  She  never 
aeems  to  repine,  but  has  all  the  buoyancy  and  gai- 
ety of  childhood.  She  is  fond  of  fun  and  frolic, 
and  when  playing  with  the  rest  of  the  children, 
her  shrill  laugh  Bounds  loudest  of  the  group. 

"  When  lefl  alone,  she  seems  very  happr  if  ahe 
has  her  knitting  or  sewing,  and  will  busy  BMaelf 


forhooit :  if  she  Ins  bo  oecapaliea,  afce  evideaiiy 
amnsBs  herself  by  imaginair  dialogues,  or  by  rs> 
calling  past  impressions ;  ahe  counts  with  her  fin- 
gers, or  spells  out  names  of  things  which  she  has 
recently  learned,  in  the  mannaJ  alphabet  of  the 
deaf  mutes.  In  this  lonely  self-communion  ahe 
seems  to  reaaon,  reflect,  aiid  ar;gne:  if  sLespelb 
a  word  wrong  with  the  fingen  of  her  right  hand, 
she  instantly  atrikes  it  with  her  left,  as  her  teacher 
does,  in  sign  of  disapprobation  :  if  right,  then  ahe 
pats  herself  upon  the  head,  and  looks  pleased. 
She  sometimes  purposely  spells  a  word  wrong 
with  the  left  hand,  looks  roguish  for  a  moment, 
and  laughs,  and  then  with  the  right  hand  strikes 
the  leii,  as  if  to  correct  it. 

"  During  the  year,  she  has  attained  great  dex- 
terity in  the  use  of  the  manual  alphabet  of  the 
deaf^  mntm ;  and  she  spells  out  the  words  and 
sentences  which  she  knows,  so  fast  and  so  defUy, 
that  only  those  accustomed  to  this  iaogaage  ew 
follow  with  the  eye  the  rapid  laotioDa  of  her  fia- 
gers. 

"  When  Laura  is  walking  through  a  passage 
way,  with  her  hands  spread  before  her,  she  knows 
instantly  every  one  she  meets,  and  passes  them 
with  a  sign  of  recognition ;  but  if  it  be  a  girl  of 
her  own  age,  and  especially  if  one  of  her  farotites, 
there  is  instantly  a  bright  smile  of  raoognitioa,  and 
a  twining  of  arms — a  grasping  of  hands— and  a 
swift  telegraphing  upon  the  buy  fingers,  whose 
ra|Hd  evolutions  convey  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
from  the  outposts  of  one  mind  to  those  of  the  other. 
There  ate  qnestions  and  anaweia — exchaogeaof 
joy  or  sorrow ;  there  are  kisainga  aad  partings, 
just   as   between   little   children  with  all  timr 


After  the  lapse  of  a  year  and  six  months  from 
the  time  Laura  left  home,  her  mother  caara  to  visit 
her.  The  mother  stood  eome  time  gazing  with 
overflowing  eyes  upon  her  nnfortumte  child,  who, 
all  unconscious  of  her  preeenoe,  was  playing  aboM 
the  room.  Presently  I<aura  ran  against  her,  and 
at  once  began  feeling  her  hands,  examining  her 
dress,  and  trying  to  find  out  if  she  knew  her ;  but 
not  succeeding  in  this,  she  turned  away  as  from  a 
stranger,  and  the  poor  woman  could  not  eoneeal 
the  pang  she  felt,  at  finding  that  her  bdoved  chiM 
did  not  Know  her.  She  then  gave  Laora  a  string  of 
beads  which  she  used  to  wear  at  home,  which  were 
recognized  by  the  child  at  once,  who,  with  much 
joy,  put  them  around  hex  neck,  and  sought  ms 
eagerly,  to  say  that  she  underatood  the  string  waa 
fnun  her  home.  The  mother  now  tried  to  careu 
her,  but  poor  Lauia  repelled  her,  preferring  to  be 
with  her  acquaintancea. 
Another  article  from  home  now  was  given  her,  and 
she  began  to  look  much  interested  ;  she  examined 
the  Btranger  much  cloeer,  and  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  she  knew  she  came  from  Hanover ;  she 
even  endured  her  caresses,  but  would  leave  her 
with  indifibreiKse  at  the  slightest  signal.  After  a 
while,  on  the  mother  taking  bold  of  her  again,  a 
vague  idea  seemed  to  flit  across  Laura's  mimi,  that 
this  could  not  be  a  stranger  ;  she  therefore  felt  her 
hands  very  eagerly,  while  her  conntenance  assumed 
ao  expression  of  intense  interest,  she  became  very 
pale,  and  then  suddenly  red — hope  seemed  stmg- 
gling  with  doubt  and  anxiety,  and  never  were  con- 
tending emotions  more  strongly  painted  upon  the 
human  &ce :  at  this  moment  of  pamfnl  uncertainty, 
the  mother  drew  her  close  to  her  side,  and  kissed 
her  fondly,  when  at  once  the  truth  flashed  npon 
the  child,  and  all  mistmst  and  anzis^  disappeared 
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from  kcr  ftee,  m  witii  an  exptesaion  of  exceeding 
joy  die  eagerly  nestled  to  the  boeom  of  her  parent, 
•lid  yielded  beraelf  to  her  fond  embraces. 

After  this,  the  beads  were  all  unheeded :  the 
playthings  -which  were  offered  to  her  were  utterly 
dkragardied ;  her  plaTmates,  for  whom  bnt  a  mo- 
ment before  she  gladly  left  the  stranger,  now  vain- 
]▼  strove  to  pull  her  from  her  mother ;  and  though 
•he  yielded  her  usnid  instantaneous  obedience  to 
my  sirnal  to  follow  me,  it  was  evidently  with 
painful  reluctance.  She  clung  dose  to  me,  as  if 
bewildered  and  fearful ;-  and  when  after  a  moment, 
I  took  her  to  her  mother,  she  sprang  to  her  arms, 
•nd  clung  to  her  with  eager  joy. 

Next,  she  was  taught  those  expressions  of 
relation  to  plaoe,  which  she  conld  understand. 
For  instance,  a  ring  was  taken  and  placed  on  a 
box,  then  the  words  were  spelt  to  her,  and  she  re- 
peated them  from  imitation.  Then  the  ring  was 
placed  OH  a  hat,  and  a  signal  given  her  to  spell, — 
■be  spelt,  rin^  on  box,  but  being  checked,  and  the 
right  words  given,  she  immediately  began  to  exer- 
wse  her  judgment,  and  as  usual,  seemed  intently 
thinking.  Then  the  same  was  repeated  with  a 
bag,  a  desk,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  nntil 
at  last  she  learned  that  she  must  name  the  thing  on 
which  the  article  was.  Then  the  same  article  was 
put  into  the  box,  and  the  words,  ring  in  box  given 
to  her. 

_  She  easily  acquired  a  knowledge  and  use  of  ac- 
tive verba,  eapeeially  thoee  expressive  of  tangibk 
auion,  as,  to  walk,  to  run,  to  sew,  to  shake.  I^n, 
however,  she  learned  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs, 
of  the  difference  of  past,  present,  and  future  tense. 

Having  acquired  the  use  of  subetantivee,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions,  it  was 
thought  time  to  make  the  experiment  of  trying  to 
teach  her  to  write,  and  to  show  her  that  she  might 
communicate  her  ideas  to  persons  not  in  contact 
with  her.  Tt  was  amusing  to  witness  the  mute 
amaxement  with  which  she  submitted  to  the  pro- 
cess, the  docility  with  which  she  imitated  every 
motion,  and  the  perseverance  with  which  she 
moved  her  pencil  over  and  over  again  in  the  some 
track,  until  she  could  form  the  letter.  But  when 
•t  last  the  idea  dawned  upon  her,  that  by  this  mys- 
terious process  she  could  make  other  people  un- 
derstand what  she  thought,  her  joy  was  boundless. 

Never  did  a  child  apply  more  eagerly  and  joy- 
folly  to  any  task  than  she  did  to  this ;  and  in  a 
few  months  she  could  make  every  letter  distinctly, 
and  separate  words  from  each  other ;  and  she  ao- 
tnally  wrote,  unaided,  a  legible  letter  to  her  mo- 
ther, in  which  she  expressed  the  idea  of  her  being 
well,  and  of  her  expectation  of  going  home  in  a 
few  weeks. 

She  is  familiar  with  the  process  of  addition  and 
subtraction  in  small  numbers.  She  can  count  and 
conceive  objects  to  about  one  hundred  in  number ; 
to  express  an  indefinitely  great  number,  or  more 
than  she  can  count,  she  says  kandrtd.  If  she 
thought  a  friend  was  to  be  absent  many  years,  she 
would  say,  vrill  come  hundred  Sunday* — meaning 
weeks.  She  is  pretty  accurate  in  measuring  time, 
and  seems  to  have  an  intuitive  tendency  to  do  it. 
Unaided  by  the  changes  of  night  and  davr  by  the 
light,  OT  the  sound  of  any  time-piece,  she  never- 
theless divides  time  pretty  accurately. 

With  the  days  of  the  week,  and  the  week  itself 
as  a  whole,  she  is  perfectly  familiar.  For  in- 
stance : — if  asked  what  day  will  it  be  in  fifteen 
days  more,  she  readily  names  tbe  day  of  the  week. 
The  day  sha  divides  by  the  eommenoMneot  and 


end  of  school,  by  the  recesses,  and  b^  the  arrival 
of  meal-times.  She  can  measure  time  so  voeof 
rately,  as  to  distinguish  between  a  half  and  whole 
note  of  music.  Seated  at  the  piano-forte,  she  will 
strike  quite  correctly  crotchets  and  quavers. 

Her  judgment  of  distances,  and  of  relations  of 
place,  is  very  accurate.  She  will  rise  from  her 
seat,  go  straight  towards  a  door,  put  out  her  hand 
just  at  the  right  time,  and  grasp  the  handle  with 
precision. 

In  1840,  when  she  had  been  two  years  and  two 
months  under  instruction,  she  had  attained,  indeed, 
about  the  same  command  of  language  as  common 
children  of  three  years  old.  Of  course  her  power 
of  expression  is  by  no  means  equal  to  her  power  of 
conception  ;  for  she  had  no  words  to  express  many 
of  the  perceptions  and  sensations  which  her  mind 
doubtless  experiences. 

Her  improvement  is  made  evident  by  her  greater 
command  of  language,  and  by  the  conception  which 
she  now  has  of  the  force  of  parts  of  speech  which 
last  year  she  did  not  use  in  her  simple  sentences ; 
for  instance,  of  pronouns,  which  she  has  begun  to 
use  within  six  months.  Last  spring,  returning 
fatigued  from  her  journey  home,  she  complained 
of  a  pain  in  her  side,  and  on  being  ask^  what 
caused  it,  she  used  these  words :  Laura  did  go  to 
tee  molher,  ride  did  make  Laura  side  ache,  hone 
UHU  wrong,  did  not  run  softly.  If  she  were  now 
to  express  the  same  thing  she  would  say,  I  did  go 
to  see  mother,  ride  did  make  my  side  ache.  She 
uses  the  pronoun,  personal  and  possessive  ;  and  so 
ready  is  she  to  conceive  the  propriety  of  it,  and 
the  impropriety  of  her  former  method,  that  upon 
my  recently  saying,  "  Doctor  will  teach  Laura," 
she  eagerly  shook  my  arm  to  correct  me,  and  told 
me  to  say,  "  /  wiU  teach  you.''  She  is  delighted 
when  she  can  catch  any  one  in  an  error  like  this  ; 
and  she  shows  her  sense  of  the  ludicrous  by  laugb< 
ter,  and  gratifies  her  innocent  self-esteem  by  ms- 
playing  her  knowledge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  words  are  all 
spelled  correctly ;  and  indeed  her  accuracy  in  this 
respect  is  remarkable.  She  requires  to  have  a 
word  spelled  to  her  only  once,  or  twice  at  most, 
and  she  will  seldom  fail  to  spell  it  right  ever  after- 
wards. 

Here  are  some  of  her  sentences  of  a  more  recent 
date,  and  subsequently  to  her  learning  the  use  of 
pronouns,  the  numbers  of  nouns,  tie.  Being  sur- 
prised lately,  that  I  had  not  examined  her  for  some 
time,  she  stopped  short  in  her  lesson,  and  said  to 
hor  teacher,  "Doctor  is  not  glad  that  I  can  cipher 
good."  Being  asked  why,  she  said,  "  £eraiu«  A« 
does  not  want  me  to  shtno  him  sum."  She  was 
told  I  was  busy,  and  had  gone  to  the  City — she 
said,  "  .flbr«e  will  be  much  tired  to  go  to  Boston  all 
days." 

She  easily  learned  the  difference  between  the 
singular  and  plural  form.  One  of  the  girls  had 
the  mumps ;  Laura  learned  the  name  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  soon  after  she  had  it  herself,  bnt  she 
had  the  swelling  only  one  side ;  and  some  one  say- 
in(r>  yon  have  got  the  mumps,  she  replied  quickly, 
"No,  no,  I  have  mump." 

The  most  recent  exercises  have  been  upon  those 
words  which  require  attention  to  one's  own  mental 
operations,  such  as  remember,  forget,  except,  hope, 
tie.  Greater  difficulties  have  been  expenenced  in 
these  than  in  her  former  lessons,  but  they  have 
been  so  far  surmounted  that  she  uses  many  word* 
of  this  kind,  with  a  correct  perception  of  their 
meaning.  ^  j 
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It  WM  net  «Bta  •Aer  the  had  iMnnd  »  few 
words  of  this  kind,  that  it  was  possible  to  mnj 
her  mind  backwards  to  her  infancy ;  and  to  tbe 
best  of  my  jud^ent,  she  lias  no  reeoUectioa  of 
any  earlier  period  than  the  long  and  painful  illness 
ki  which  she  lost  her  senses.  She  seems  to  hare 
no  recollectioa  of  any  words  of  [Kattle,  which  she 
might  have  learned  m  the  short  respite  wUeb  site 
eajoyed  from  bodily  sufiering. 

She  shows  a  disposition  to  form  her  words  by 
rule,  and  to  admit  of  no  exceptions  ;  thus  having 
learned  to  form  tbe  plurals  by  adding  s,  the  imper- 
fect by  adding  *d,  Ac,  she  would  apply  this  to 
•very  noun  or  verb ;  consequently  the  diffieulty 
hitherto  has  been  greater,  and  her  progress  slower, 
than  it  will  be,  for  she  has  mastereid  the  most  com- 
mon words,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  ones  that 
have  been  most  broken  up  by  the  rough  colloquial 
naaffe  of  unlettered  people. 

,Her  knowledge  of  language,  however,  is  no  ori- 
terion  of  bar  knowledge  of  things,  nor  has  she 
been  taught  mere  words.  She  is  like  a  child 
placed  in  a  foreign  country,  where  one  or  two  per- 
sons only  know  her  language,  and  she  is  constantly 
asking  of  them  the  names  of  the  objects  atoana, 
ker. 

The  moral  qnalitiea  of  her  nature  have  also  de- 
veloped themselves  mere  clearly.  She  is  remark- 
^ly  correct  in  her  deportment ;  and  few  children 
of  ner  age  evince  so  much  sense  of  propriety  in 
regard  to  appearance.  Never,  by  any  possibility 
is  she  seen  out  of  her  room  with  her  dress  disor- 
dered ;  and  if  by  chance  any  spot  of  dirt  is  pointed 
out  to  ber  on  her  person,  or  any  little  rent  in  her 
dress,  she  discovers  a  sense  of  shame,  and  hastens 
to  remove  it.  She  is  never  discovered  in  an  atti- 
tude or  an  action  at  which  the  most  fastidious 
would  revolt,  but  is  remarkable  for  neatness,  order, 
and  propriety. 

She  IS  very  affectionate,  and  when  with  ber 
friends  of  her  own  sex,  she  is  constantly  clinging 
to  them,  and  often  luning  and  caressing  them ; 
and  when  she  meets  with  strange  ladies,  she  very 
soon  becomes  familiar,  examines  very  freely  their 
dress,  and  readily  allows  them  to  caress  ber.  But 
with  those  of  the  other  sex  it  is  entiirely  difierent, 
and  she  repels  every  approach  to  familiarity. 

She  seems  to  have  iJso,  a  remarkable  degree  of 
ooBscientiousoess  for  one  of  her  age  ;  she  respects 
the  rights  of  others,  and  will  insist  upon  her  own. 
She  is  food  of  acquiring  property,  and  seems  to 
have  an  idea  of  ownership  of  things  which  she  has 
long  since  laid  aside,  and  no  longer  uses. 

When  she  has  done  wrong,  her  teacher  lets  her 
know  that  she  is  grieved,  and  tbe  tender  nature  of 
the  child  is  shown  by  the  ready  tears  of  contrition, 
and  the  earnest  assurances  of  amendment,  with 
which  she  strives  to  comfort  those  whom  she  has 
pained.  When  she  has  done  anything  wrong,  and 
grieved  her  teacher,  she  does  not  strive  to  conceal 
It  from  her  little  companions,  but  communicates  it 
to  them,  tells  them  "  it  it  torong,"  and  says, 
"  • •  cannot  love  torong  girl. 

When  she  has  anything  nice  given  to  her,  she 
is  particularly  desirous  that  those  who  happen  to 
be  iU,  or  afflicted  in  any  way,  should  share  with 
her,  although  they  may  not  be  those  whom  she 
particularly  loves  in  other  circumstances; — nay, 
even  if  it  be  one  whom  she  dislikes.  She  loves  to 
be  employed  in  attending  tbe  sick,  and  is  most  as- 
siduous in  her  simple  attentions,  and  tender  and 
endearing  in  her  demeanor. 

It  haslieen  remarked  in  former  reports,  that  she 
oaa  distingoish  difierent  degreee  of  intellect  in 


•diet*,  and  tbtt  sbe  mob  wgarfsd  thamt  wiik 
contempt  a  mw  earner,  whaa  after  a  few  dara  alM 
discovered  her  weokoesa  of  mind.  She  ebooec» 
for  her  friends  and  oompanioM  those  ehiUrea  who 
are  intelligent,  and  can  talk  best  with  her ;  aai 
she  evidently  dislikes  to  be  with  tboee  who  are  der 
fieient  in  intelleet,  nnlees  indeed  she  can  maica 
them  serve  ber  pupoees,  which  she  ia  endeatly 
inclined  to  do. 

Her  tendency  to  imitation  is  so  strong,  that  it 
leads  her  to  actions  which  most  be  entirely  incooa- 
prehenaible  to  her,  and  which  can  "gnt  her  no 
other  pleasure  than  the  gratifieatioB  of  an  internal 
faculty.  She  has  been  known  to  sit  for  half  aa 
h»nr,  holding  a  book  before  her  sightless  eyea, 
and  moving  ner  lips,  as  she  has  observed  seeing 
people  do  when  riding. 

She  one  day  {wetended  that  her  doll  was  sick, 
and  went  through  alt  the  natknis  of  tending  it, 
and  giving  it  mMiciBe ;  she  thea  put  it  carefany 
to  b^,  and  placed  a  bottle  of  hot  water  to  its  feel, 
laughing  all  the  time  most  heartily.  When  I 
eame  home,  die  innsted  upon  my  going  to  see  it 
and  feel  its  pulse ;  and  when  I  told  her  to  pot  a 
bUater  to  its  back,  she  seeaKd  to  eiijoy  it  amaaing- 
ly,  and  aknost  screamed  with  delight. 

Her  social  feelings,  and  her  afieetiens,  are  very 
strong ;  and  when  she  is  sittiag  at  work  or  at  b« 
studies  by  the  side  of  one  of  her  little  friends,  she 
will  breuc  off  from  her  tssk  every  few  memeats, 
to  hug  and  kiss  them  with  an  eeineetBess  and 
warratn  that  is  touching  to  behold. 

When  left  alone,  she  occopies  and  apparently 
amuses  herself,  and  seems  quite  contented  ;  and  sa 
strong  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency  of  thooght 
to  put  on  the  garb  of  language,  that  she  one* 
soliloquisea  in  the  finger  Imruage,  alow  and  te- 
dious as  it  is.  But  it  is  only  when  alone  that  she  ia 
quiet,  for  if  she  becomes  sensible  of  the  presenoe 
of  any  one  near  her,  she  is  restless  until  she  caa 
sit  close  beside  them,  hold  their  hand,  and  eonveiM 
with  them  by  aigns. 

No  religious  tteling,  properly  so  called,  has  de- 
veloped itself,  nor  is  it  yet  time,  perhaps,  to  look 
for  It ;  but  she  has  shown  a  disposition  to  respect 
those  who  have  power  and  knowledge,  and  to  Iots 
those  who  have  goodness ;  and  when  her  peroe|^ 
tive  faculties  shall  have  taken  cognisance  of  the 
operations  of  nature,  and  she  shall  be  aocustoDcd 
to  trace  effects  to  their  causes,  then  may  her  ven- 
eration be  turned  to  Him  who  is  almighty,  her  re- 
spect to  Him  who  is  omniscient,  and  her  love  to 
Him  who  is  all  goodness  and  love ! 

It  appears  to  me  very  evident,  that  she  has  in- 
nate moral  dispositions  and  tendencies,  which, 
though  developed  subsequently  to  her  intellectual 
faculties,  are  not  dependent  upon  them,  nor  are 
they  manifested  with  a  force  proportionate  to  that 
of  her  intellect.  According  to  Locke's  theory,  tbe 
moral  qualities  and  faculties  of  this  child  should 
be  limited  in  proportion  to  the  limitation  of  her 
senses ;  for  he  derives  moral  principles  from  intel- 
lectual dispositions,  which  alone  he  considers  to  be 
innate.  He  thinks  moral  principles  must  be;>roMd, 
and  can  only  be  so  by  an  exercised  intellect.  Now 
the  sensations  of  Laura  are  very  limited — acute  as 
is  her  toncb,  and  constant  as  is  her  exercise  of  it, 
how  vastly  does  she  fall  behind  others  of  ber  age 
in  the  amount  of  sensations  which  she  experieness ; 
how  limited  is  the  range  of  her  thought — how  in- 
fantile is  she  in  the  exercise  of  her  intellect !  But 
her  moral  qualities — her  moral  sense,  are  remarka- 
bly acute ;  few  children  are  ao  affectionate,  or  so 
scmpnloiialy  conscientious;  few  are  ao 
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of  their  own  lighta,  or  legaidfol  of  the  rights  of 
others. 

Can  any  one  soppoM,  then,  that  withont  innate 
moral  dispositioDS,  such  effects  could  have  been 
produced  solely  by  moral  lessons ;  for  even  if  such 
lessons  could  hare  been  given  to  her,  would  they 
not  hare  been  seed  sown  npon  barren  ground* 
Her  moral  sense,  and  her  conscientiotisness,  seem 
not  at  all  dependent  apon  any  intellectual  percep- 
tion ;  they  are  not  perceived,  indeed,  or  under- 
stood, they  are  feU,  and  she  nwy  feel  them  even 
more  strongly  than  moat  adults. 

These  obsiervations  will  furnish  an  answer  to 
another  qaestion,  which  is  frequently  put  concern- 
ing Laura;  can  she  be  taught  the  existence  of 
God,  her  dependence  upon,  and  her  obligations  to 
Him?  The  answer  may  be  inferred  from  what 
has  gone  before — that,  if  there  exist  in  her  mind 
(and  who  can  doubt  that  there  does?)  the  innate 
capacity  for  the  perception  of  this  great  tmth,  that 
truth  may  become  an  object  of  intellectual  percep- 
tion and  of  firm  belief.  I  tmst,  too,  that  she  can 
be  made  to  conceive  of  future  existence,  and  to 
lean  upon  the  hope  of  it,  as  an  anchor  to  her  soul 
in  those  hours,  when  nckness  and  approaching 
death  shall  arouse  to  fearful  activity  the  instinctive 
love  of  life,  which  is  possessed  by  her  in  common 
with  all.  But  to  efifeet  this— to  furnish  her  with 
a  guide  through  life,  and  a  support  in  death,  much 
is  to  be  done,  and  much  is  to  be  avoided ! 

We  await  with  interest  the  further  development 
of  this  remarkable  case.  If  the  child,  is  still  living, 
we  should  hope  she  has  by  this  time  been  taught 
not  only  "  the  existence  of  God ;"  hot  also  some- 
thing respecting  "Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath 
.  sent,"  in  cennezion  with  the  creation  of  man,  his 
fall,  hia  guilt,  and  his  redemption ;  at  least  that 
revealed  truth  shall  not  be  wilfoUy  snppresaed,  if 
it  can  be  correctly  conyeyed.  The  difficulties  are 
great ;  and  it  would  be  perilous  to  instil  false  no- 
tions, which  are  worse  than  none ;  but  if  tme 
intelligence  can  be  given,  it  ought  not  to  be  with- 
held. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  referred  to 
some  particulars  respecting  the  ease  of  the  Scotch 
boy  Mitchell.  He  was  bom  at  Nairn  in  1795. 
His  blindness  wEua  caused  by  congenital  cataracts ; 
but  it  was  not  absolute,  for  he  could  always  distin- 
guish day  from  night,  and  perceive  bright  colors ; 
and  osed  to  amuse  himself  by  closing  the  window- 
■hutteia,  that  he  might  discern  the  son's  rays 
piercing  through  the  crevices.  When  he  was 
iburteen  years  old,  Mr.  Wardrop  couched  his  right 
eye,  after  which  operation  he  could  discern  objects, 
if  not  very  minute.  Dr.  Spnrxheim  supposed  that 
he  was  not  destitute  of  "  some  internal  sense  of 
hearing,"  seeing  that  he  took  great  delight  in 
striking  elastic  bodies  upon  his  teeth,  which  he 
would  do  for  honrs  together.  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
—to  whom  he  was  taken  to  be  operated  npon  for 
the  cataracts,  btft  in  vain,  as  he  struggled  violently, 
so  that  hia  firiends  eould  not  manage  him — men- 
tions that  when  a  piece  of  wood  was  substituted 
for  a  key  to  strike  his  teeth  with,  he  was  much 
displesaed,  and  threw  it  way.  Dr.  Gordon  says 
that  whea  %  bonoh  of  Inys  wm  leat  hiot,  ke  vi- 


loated  each  lightly  against  his  teeth,  as  a  person 
strikes  a  tnning-ferk.  Mr.  Brougham,  improving 
upon  the  idea,  lent  him  a  musical  snuff-box,  which 
excited  in  him  great  pleasure  and  astonishment. 
This  is  not  unusual  witli  deaf  persons ;  and  Laura 
Bridgman  herself  delights  in  making  the  strings 
of  the  piano-forte  vibrate,  and  is  susceptible  of  the 
pulsations  of  time  in  playing.  Spurzheim  called 
this  an  internal  sense  of  hearing,  which  is  assum- 
ing that  the  vibnttioD  acted  upon  the  tympanum 
of  the  ear ;  and  that  there  was  perception  of  sound 
as  well  as  tremor ;  that  is,  of  the  speeifie  tremor, 
which  we  call  sound  ;  but  we  do  not  know  that 
the  impulse  reached  the  brain  from  the  teeth  by 
way  of  the  auditory  nerves ;  and  if  so,  the  sensft- 
tion  cannot  be  specifically  called  hearing. 

Mitchell  made  great  use  of  his  olfactory  powers, 
which  were  very  acute,  in  which  respect  he  had 
much  advantage  over  Laura  Bridgman.  He  was 
affectionate ;  and  exhibited  great  sorrow  at  the 
dead)  of  his  father,  to  whose  coffin  he  clung  to 
prevent  its  being  carried  away.  He  was  much 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  dying ;  and  after  his  eye 
was  couched  he  would  not  permit  anything  white  to 
be  placed  near  him,  because,  it  is  said,  he  had  seen 
dead  bodies  laid  out  in  white.  He  attended  divine 
service,  and  behaved  well ;  and  pointed  to  the 
Bible,  and  made  signs  for  the  family  to  kneel  wheo 
a  clergyman  was  in  the  house  of  a  Sunday  even- 
ing ;  but  whether  he  had  any  notion  of  rali- 
gion,  was  not  ascertained.  He  was  always  in- 
quisitive, and  seemed  to  reason  correctly  from  snch 
information  as  he  poesessed.  He  lived  to  grow 
up ;  but  after  his  partial  restoration  to  sight,  his 
case  fell  within  the  general  circumstances  of  deaf 
mutes;  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
noticed. 

There  was  a  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  giil,  named 
Julia  Brace,  some  years  ago  in  the  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, Asylum  ;  but  we  know  not  what  am«>ant 
of  instmctioB  she  obtained,  or  whether  she  is  still 
living.  Her  affliction  originated  in  typhus  fever, 
when  she  was  four  years  old  ;  by  which  time  many 
indelible  impressions  must  have  been  made  upon 
her  mind  and  memory.  She  was  remarkably  in- 
telligent and  full  of  playfulness.  She  need  her 
sense  of  smell  very  extensively ;  and  was  gtiided 
by  it  to  gather  flowers  in  the  fields.  Her  lips 
greatly  aided  her  fingers  in  examining  objects.  A 
gentleman,  to  try  her  sagacity,  pretended  to  earry 
away  her  in&nt  sister ;  but  she  detected  the  trick 
by  ascertaining  that  his  umbrella  remained  on  the 
table ;  so  that  though  she  oould  neither  see,  hear, 
nor  feel  him,  she  knew  he  had  not  gone  away. 
She  left  the  room  and  gathered  a  large  thistle  ia 
bloom,  which  she  came  back  smelUng,  and  offered 
to  him ;  but  upon  his  reaching  forth  his  hand,  she 
archly  pricked  it  with  the  spines,  as  a  return  for 
pretendiog  to  take  away  her  sister. 

The  above  related  facts  are  interesting  to  the 
philosopher,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  Christian ; 
nor  will  they  be  trithout  practical  utilityt  tf  only 
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they  lea4  na  the  mote  adeqnately  to  Talne  thoee 
inestimable  mercies  which  being  constant  aie  al- 
most unheeded ;  though  the  priTation  of  aojr  one 
of  them  would  be  accounted  a  heavy  calamity. 
Who  hath  made  one  man  to  differ  from  another  1 
Who  hath  permitted  darkness,  silence,  solitude, 
and  ignorance,  to  be  the  lot  of  a  deaf,  mute,  blind 
child;  and  hath  bestowed  light,  joy,  intellect, 
friendship,  sweet  sounds,  beautifal  ngbts,  and 
above  all  the  open  page  of  God's  word,  upon  thoee 
who  are  not  by  nature  wiser  or  holier,  more  de- 
serving of  the  bonnties  of  God's  providence,  or 
better  entitled  to  enjoy  the  promises  of  his  grace  * 


TO   A   GOOD  WIFE. 


CoHTAmoR  of  my  calmest,  happiest  hours, 

Dear  partner  of  my  homefdt  joys  and  cares, 
For  thee,  in  silent  thought,  my  spirit  pours 

Its  glad  thanksgivings  and  incessant  prayers. 

ntu  art  my  world.     What  once  to  me  were 
snares, — 
Wealth,  emulation,  fame, — are  now  disarm'd ; 

But  love's  light  load  my  heart  contented  bears ; 
By  pleasing  conjugal  enchantment  charm'd ; 
Aikd  only  by  the  fear  of  future  loss  alarm'd. 

When  travelling  far,  in  sickness  or  in  grief. 

Of  strangers  weary,  lonely,  and  deptess'd, 
The  thought  of  thee  administers  relief,  ' 

The  progress  homeward  soothes  my  heart  to  rest : 

Arriving,  I  'm  unutterably  Uess'd ; 
Thy  tender  welcome  banishes  all  care : 

Fain,  sickness,  sorrow,  leave  my  lignten'd  breast ; 
Feace,  confidence,  and  joy  reSnter  there ; 
All  things  appear  transform'd,  all  good,  serene,  and 
fair. 

While  conquerors  climb  the  summits  of  renown, 

O'er  mounds  of  dead,  through  slaughter,  flood,  and 
flame, 
And,  from  their  stormy  eminences,  frown 

On  half  the  wasted  world ;  while  others  aim 

At  wealth,  or  office,  or  a  titled  name ; 
Our  choice  be  love,  and  meek,  domestic  peace, 

Obedient  faith,  and  conscience  void  of  blame ; 
Joys  that  may  grow  as  health  and  strength  decrease ; 
And  in  ftall  vigor  last  when  selfish  pleasures  cease. 

Oft  bows  ray  soul  before  the  Saviour's  throne ; 

Its  prayer — me  from  idolatry  defend. 
And  keep,  O  jealous  God,  my  heart  thy  own ; 

Yet  still  thy  dearest,  dangerous  boon,  0  lend ; 

Spare  her  thou  guv'st  me  till  my  sojourn  end ; 
Instruct  our  babe  thg  saving  truth  to  know ; 

I^t  thy  pure  influence  on  our  hearts  descend ; 
Our  spirits  purge  from  love  of  things  below; 
Oar  strengtn  in  weakness  be,  our  bliss  in  worldly 
woe. 

While  Ood  upholds  tis  in  the  dying  world, 

The  cares  of  love  be  still  our  sweet  employ : 
When  death's  approach,  with  shadowing  wmgs  tm- 
furl'd, 
Shall  warn  ns  to  resign  terrestrial  joy, 
Despair  shall  not  oar  parting  hotir  annoy : 
Hope,  strong,  exultant,  shall  the  mourner  cneer, 
Through   Hue  who  died  that  He  might  death 
destroy, 
lur  mingled  dust  the  Archangel's  call  shall  hear, 
And  live,  in  love  and  joy,  through  heaven's  eternal 
year! 


TO 


TRniTBSii  mas  or  am. 

Tet  smiles,  thy  talk,  thy  aimless  pb7% 

So  beautiful  approve  thee, 
So  winning,  light,  are  all  thy  ways, 

I  cannot  choose  but  love  diee: 
Thy  balmy  breath  upon  my  brow 

Is  like  the  summer  air, 
As  o'er  my  cheek  thou  leanest  now 

To  plant  a  soft  kiss  there. 

Thy  steps  are  dancing  toward  the  boond 

Between  the  child  and  woman : 
And  thoughts  and  feelings  more  profound^ 

And  other  years  are  coming ; 
And  thou  shall  be  more  deeply  &ir. 

More  precious  to  the  heart ; 
Bat  never  can'st  thou  be  again 

That  lovely  thing  thoa  art ! 

And  youth  shall  pass,  with  all  the  brood 

Of  lancy-fed  afiection ; 
And  care  shall  come  with  womanhood, 

And  waken  cold  reflection : 
Thou  'It  learn  to  t<nl,  and  watch,  and  wtep. 

O'er  pleasures  unretuming, 
Lil^  one  who  wakes  from  pleasant  deqp 

Unto  the  caies  of  morning. 

Nay,  say  not  so !  nor  cload  the  son 

Of  joyous  expectation. 
Ordained  to  bless  the  little  one, 

The  freshling  of  creation ! 
Nor  doubt  that  He,  who  now  doth  feed 

Her  early  lamp  with  gladness, 
Will  be  her  present  help  in  need. 

Her  comforter  in  sadness. 

SmQe  on,  then,  little  winsome  thing! 

All  rich  in  nature's  treasure. 
Thou  hast  within  thy  heart  a  spring 

Of  self-renewing  pleasure. 
Smile  on,  fair  child,  and  take  thy  fill 

Of  mirth,  till  time  shall  end  it ; 
'T  is  nature's  wise  and  gentle  will, 

And  who  shall  reprehend  it ! 

JCugkCs  Q.  Mtg. 


As  Odd  Timir  of  the  Whml. — Who  coaUl  bare 
believed  that  a  ministry  which  was  placed  in  power 
by  ibe  agricultural  party,  to  defend  them  againal  tb« 
league,  would  have  owed  their  existence,  within  three 

f rears,  to  their  great  enemy  ?  Who  could  have  be- 
ieved,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  denounced  Mr.  Cobden, 
in  February,  1843,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  in  the  next  session  he  would  owe  Us  ma- 
jority to  Mr.  C!obden?  •  •  •  We  must,  there- 
fore, warn  our  readers  that  the  beginning  of  the  end 
has  come.  It  has  come  undoubudly  at  an  eartier 
time,  and  is  accompanied  by  drcnmsianees  wteh 
were  not  expected.  But  it  has  not  come  without 
putting  the  corn-law  cabinet  under  obligatims  to  the 
anti-com-law  league.  It  has  exhibited  a  tory  cabinet 
under  the  shelter  of  parties  with  whom  they  were  sap- 
posed  to  have  the  greatest  differences— the  flmmds  of 
agricalture  under  the  wing  of  Lord  Badnor's  soo: 
and,  as  if  the  genius  of  retribution  required  stiu 
greater  sacrifices,  the  sliding-scale  sostomed 
us  tnqpit  amis  of  Mr.  Cobdnu — CkrtmkU. 
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